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LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE, 


From  tha  Naw  Qiururlj  Rcrlaw. 

Jlfm  of  iMtrrn  of  thr  time  of  Groree  the  Third. 
By  LoRn  Hrouoham.    I,oiidon  :  l^oTburn,  1846. 

We  are  airain  inclBbtnl  to  the  kindnesa  of  Ix>rd 
Jiriiuphniii  lor  the  proof-sheets  of  ihe  work  before 
IIS.  It  commences  with  the  hfe  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
No  (greater  life  does  the  period  of  Georf^c  the 
Third  contain  ;  and,  whether  viewed  as  moralist, 
poet,  critic,  biographer,  or  lexicographer,  Johnson 
is  the  most  distinguished  man  of  his  day.  Many 
may  hesitate  to  assign  him  the  second  of  theso 
wreaths  :  but  however  slight  in  quantity,  his  poe- 
try has  ill  it  a  pith  and  vigor  that  well  indicates  to 
what  points  he  had  the  power  to  ascend,  had  not 
the  stern  realities  of  existence  destroyed  the  ima- 
({inativr,  and  compi'lled  him  to  fix  his  attention  on 
the  real  and  practical  objects  in  which  lay  his 
bread.  Vew  things  alTcct  the  mind  more  than  the 
desolation  of  poverty  that  visited  most  of  the  illus- 
trious wits  of  that  period  :  from  it  tho  Titan  of  the 
age  was  not  exempt ;  and  this  moral  and  benefi- 
cent I'rometheus,  while  pouring  consolation  to 
others,  was  heart-devoured  by  the  vulture  of  care 
and  anxiety  preying  on  tho  immortal  liver.  John- 
son wa.i  burn  on  the  18th  of  September,  1709,  at 
Lichfii'ld.  His  father  was  a  bookseller.  After  a 
somewhat  desultory  education,  he  entered,  at  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
While  there  he  was  in  great  pecuniary  difficulty, 
and  ultimately  left  it  without  a  degree,  though  he 
nintinued  to  the  close  of  life  to  honor  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  spent  many  of  his  happiest  days  in  col- 
lege society.  It  must,  however,  be  noted,  that 
Johnson  never  assumed  the  title  of  Doctor,  which 
was  tardily  bestowed  upon  him  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  dictionary,  but  wrote  himself,  on  his 
card,  "  Mr.  Johnson"  to  the  last. 

That  morbid,  or  rather  morbific,  affection  that  at 
times  superinduced  a  torpor  of  faculties,  began  at 
an  early  period  of  even  his  college  life ;  and  this 
giant  in  intellect  always  labored  under  the  fearful 
impression  that  he  should  become  insane.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  religious  tendency  of 
Johnson's  mind  alone  prevented  him  from  suicide  ; 
for  religion  in  a  strong  mind  produces  that  requisite 
balance  of  tho  feelings  that  is  essential  to  the  right 
use  of  tliem,  subiluing  the  intellectual  and  imagin- 
ative within  due  liinils,  and  educing  the  moral,  re- 
flective, and  spiritual  faculties.  '•  Law's  Serious 
Call  to  a  lt(dy  Lif'e,"  (a  work  the  writer  has  found 
of  admirable  intluence,  notwithstanding  its  quaint- 
ut'ss,)  has  the  honor  of  convincing  the  judgment 
of  Johnson  of  the  necessity  lor  religion,  lie  came 
to  it  to  iicolf,  and  remained  to  pray.  It  is  not  every 
book  that  brings  a  Johnson  to  his  knees.  The  ex- 
tent of  Johnson's  classical  aci|uirements  as  a  Latin 
versifier  was  certainly  not  equal  to  Milton's  ;  but 
the  suffrage  of  Pope  on  this  question  weighs  with 
us  but  trillingly,  since  the  brilliant  bard  knew  but 
indifferently  cither  Greek  or  I>atin  in  a  critical 
sense.     Johnson  became  at  first  one  of  that  unfor- 
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tunate  class,  an  usher  at  a  school,  a  walk  of  life 
be  quitted  in  disgust.  "  Lob<>'-  ll-f-v  of  Aby»- 
sinia"  is  among   his  early  li'  -> :   it  is  a 

translation.  In  1731,  after  (;■  .  i  employ, 
he  marries  a  widow,  a  person  of  no  personal  rec- 
ommendations, but  one  of  more  than  nrdinarv  men- 
tal powers,  and  one  who  succeed'  ling 
complete  rule  over  his  heart  and  al.  >ix- 
teen  years,  and  after  whose  decease  lie  i :>ur  kept 
the  day  of  her  death  as  a  fast,  and  offered  up 
prayers  for  her  soul.  We  have  witnes84il 
iar  adherence  to  this  habit  of  praying  fi>i 
in  many  exalted  minds.  We  trust  they  »■  i.  |i.  i- 
sonally  benefited  by  it  ;  but  the  souls  of  the  dead 
are  fixed  in  the  bodements  of  glory  or  gloom,  from 
which  no  prayer  can  rescue. 

In  the  spring  of  1737  Johnson  came  to  Ixindon, 
and  commenced  a  literary  life.  Amid  a  mass  of 
other  matters  ho  published  his  "  London"  and 
"  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  Pone  gener- 
ously expressed  his  admiration  of  the  "  London." 
This  [teriod  was,  however,  one  of  fearful  struggle 
with  him  for  the  means  of  livehhood,  as  the  cor- 
respondence with  C'ave  sadly  iiifhcates.  Johns<in 
"  impransus,"  was  the  signature  to  one  leiter, 
while  he  was  translating  "  Fra  PasW."  The 
story  of  the  "  Hasselas,"'  written  ia  tho  erenings 
of  the  week  of  his  mother's  death.  '"  i.  friv  her 
funeral  expenses  and  debts — that  :ilial 

duty,  which  God  remembered  w<K,  ;  ihe 

sad  and  suffering  son  only  one  hundnni  pound* ! 
The  terrible  ufDiclion  of  his  life  preying  on  him 
with  Ihe  deeper  affection  of  the  heart.  We  have 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  lieauli- 
ful  notice  Ixird  Ilrougham  ha.-<  Vaken  of  this  afl'ection, 
and  the  comparison  of  an  analogous  instance  at  p.  IB. 

"  Great  wits  to  madness  suro  are  near  allied. 
And  small  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide," 

is  too  true  in  the  morbid  tendency  remarkable  in 

Collins,  Johnson,  and  Newton.     AiO"""  ''> I'tri- 

hutions  of  Johnson  to  llie  fientlem  r  '','' 

were  the  debates    in    parliament.  ■  I'ver 

designed  that  these  should  be  considered  as  a^'tiial 
reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  house,  but  many 
persons  have  vieweil  them  in  that  light.     The  ac- 
quaintance with  S.ivage  during  his  first  five  years 
in   Ijondon,  was   in    all   respecis   unforlunale    fir 
Johnson.     Few,  however,  can  do  other  than  svi:i- 
pathize  with  the  generous  defence  of  .Sav 
dead,  or  feel  other  than  asloni.shed  at  t' 
attack  on  his  unfeeling  mother.    Lady  M 
was  seventy  years  of  age  when  the  lif-i  ■ 

appeared,  and  the  chief  scandal  «f  thai   ..:     

been  fifty  years  previous  ;  so  that  we  fully  concur 
with  Lord  Ilrougham,  that  the  esctipe  of  Johnson 
from  action  for  libel  is  somewhat  marvellous.  The 
aged  mother  was  therefore  probably  too  conscious 
of  the  truth,  if  not  of  all,  of  much,  that  Johnson 
had  written  ;  still  so  aged  a  woman  is  not  Ihe  light 
in  which,  from  that  life,  we  are  prepared  to  regard 
Savage's  mother. 
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'I  lours  in  various 

ftiabicil    liiiii   Ul  i.liiaiii   deeper   InsiL'ht   into 

:nd.   which  the  "  Uafselas"  and  many  other 

ks  fail  lo  exhibit.     In   I7H3,  when  74, 

il    frnm    a    paralytic    stroke.       Inder 

'  '   was  still  him.<elf  in  a  wonderful 

ious  of  the  blow,  from  a  confusion 

'      '  '  id  for  half  a  minute,  he 

II  of  his  faculties,  and 

; ...    into  Latin  verse,  lo  see 

iliat  he  was  iHiual  to  an  elTort  of  order.  How 
siiiiilar  to  the  death  of  Wolla^ton,  who,  hearing 
his  friends  speak  of  him  as  dead,  motioned  for  a 
pencil,  and  continued  to  (nark  strokes  on  the  paper 
fainter  and  fainter,  until  he  expired  !  Ho  re- 
coven,'d  frtim  the  immediate  eflecl.s  of  this  first 
blow,  hut  did  not  gel  his  speech  until  the  second 
day.  For  a  yi'ar  ho  remained  in  a  weakly  state, 
but  not,  however,  without  seeinp  his  friends,  and 
(toinp  out  at  times,  but  died  on  Ihe  IHtb  December, 

'"^'    "  ' suffered,"  says  Ixird  H.,  "  far  less 

;iin  of  the  event  than   his  former 

:  . iiir  it  with  an  exln' I...rr.ir  i.,ii>lit 

led  lis  to  expect."     The   :  i- 

-  of  1/ord  liriMU'liaiii  on  his  u  ire 

as  aound  as  eon  . — 

"  The  prevail;  ^cr  of  his  nnderstandinf; 

was  the  capacity  uf  lakiiif;   a  clear  view  of. any 
subject  presented  to  il,  a  dclerminalinn  lo  ascertain 
the  object  of  search,  and  a  power  of  swiftly  per- 
ceiving it.      His  lound    sense   made  him  pursue 
Illy    what    he   saw    was   worth    the    pursuit, 
ii(j  at  once  the  husk  to  reach  the  kernel,  re- 
•  ''■!■  dross  which   men's  errors  and  defecia 
I -ity  or  infirmity  of  judt-mi'iit  had  spread 
..     1. re,  anil    ri.iiriiiiir  it  wilhoiil  ever  bcinn 
ted   by  its  and   worthless    hues  to 

■  I    il   with  .lice.     Had   lie   been   as 

I'  V  .■  acute,  had  his  vision  been  as 
x!- I  :  .  .-  11  u..-  I'lear  Within  narrow  limits,  he 
would  only  have  ftained  by  this  resolute  determi- 
nation nol  to  be  du|H'd,  and  would  not  have  been 
led  into  one  kind  of  error  by  his, fear  of  falling  into 
another,  lint  it  must  lie  allowed,  that  even  in  his 
most  severe  judcments   he  was   far  ■  '•  "^ht 

than  wrnni?  ;    and   thai  on   all   ordinn  ~, 

'■'■''i   of  opinion  and   of  conduct,   tin  i.    ...  .■    .>  w 
whom  il  was  morn    hopeless   to  attempt  de- 
'.  1  iilii  r  liv  iniipiiraie  observation,  by  iinre- 
Mirilv,  whelher  of  preal 
r^,  by  cherished  prepos- 
iiis    little    examined,   or   by  all   the   various 
>  which  the  cant  of  custom  or  of  sentiment  is 
Out  of  this  naturiil  bent  of  his 
.rose  as  naturallv  the  constant  habit 

'  (ir 


111!'  s 

Imth 


,  JKiiu  i*i  iiiv  uvw^'iiuii    iim  ivttauuiiigi)  weru  snoil  ,  oio  li'j'tts  vvvn;  iiulin 


'y; 
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his  way  to  iho  coiicluiion   lay  in  i  (ilr:i 
the  sliortORt  liciwi-oti  any  Iwn  p<iiiii!< .   n 
he  woiilil  nni  (luviait)  from  it  nn  at  t 
ho  woB  U'ull  (liaposeil   to  Uwik  on  i- 
he  iiiii;lit  ;;iilliur  fuod   fur   liis   ri>iilt'iii|ilu»UM 
•omiiwliitt  sarcanlio  (lia|iosition,  l:tii|>hiii|;  at  il 
whom    hi!   saw    Itewililerod,    rather   than    piu 
thiMr  ernirs.      To    the  ditiiiro  ol'  short  ami  ' 
proof,  and  lh«   lovo  of  iioiMir:iry  when  it  ■       '  ' 
ublaiiiad,   and   to    which    he  socncl lines 
truth  hy  striviiii;  nftor  exact  rca-oning  on 
that   admit    not  of  it,   wo   may  am^nhft  i 
fondocH!)  for  common  arithmetic,  mn'  i<< 
few    acicnci'S    with     which     ho     w  i  I'd. 

With  the  vices  of  such  an  nii<hir»lai  ^iich 

a  disposition  ho  was  sntficit'iiilv  imliiicd,  ns  well 
a*  with  its  excellencies.  Jlo  was  very  do);matical 
— very  confidunt,  even  presumptuous  ;  not  very 
tolerant,  lin  was  also  apt  to  deal  in  truisms,  ami 
often  inclineil,  when  ho  saw  tlironifh  them  himself, 
to  hri-ak  down  an  ar^'iimciit,  sometimes  over- 
whelmiiiif  it  with  tlio  niiirht  of  loud  assertion, 
snmeliines  ciittini;  it  short  hy  the  edge  of  a  sneer. 
Seeing  very  clearly  within  somewhat  narrow  limits, 
he  easily  believed  there  was  nolliini;  heyonil  tliem 
to  see  ;  and  fond  of  reducin<;  each  argument  to  its 
simplest  terms  and  shortest  statement,  he  fre- 
quently applied  a  kind  of  reasoiiini;  whidly  nnsuited 
to  the  suhject  matter,  pronounced  decisions  of 
which  the  dispute  w.as  not  susceptible,  and  fell 
into  errors  which  more  knowioj;  inquirers  and 
calmer  disput.ints,  without  his  perspicacity  or  his 
powers  of  combining,  would  easily  and  surely 
have,  avoided." 

The  remarks  on  tho  style,  tho  well-known 
Roman,  of  our  great  Icxicoerapher,  wo  should 
scarcely  have  been  led  to  anticipate  from  a  writer 
so  clos"  III  the  model  of  Addison  and  KobeTtson  as 
Lnnl  llron|;ham. 

"  Tiie  peculiarities  of  his  style  may  be  traced 
to  tho  same  source — tho  characteristic  features  of 
his  uiidersiandinj;  and  disposition.  What  he  per- 
ceived clearly,  ho  clearly  expressed..  His  diction 
was  distinct ;  it  was  never  involved  ;  it  kept  ideas 
in  their  separate  and  proper  places;  it  did  not 
ahniMid  in  synonymes  and  repetition;  it  was 
manly,  and  it  was  measured,  despisinc  meretri- 
cious and  trivial  ornament,  aToidiiiir  nil  slovenli- 
ness, rejectins  mere  surplusage,  cenerally  through- 
out very  concise,  often  needlcjislv  full,  and  almost 
always  elalmralo  ;  the  art  of  the  workman  beinj; 
made  manifest  in  the  plainly  artificial  workman- 
ship. A  love  of  hard  and  learned  words  prevailed 
tlirnu<ihout;  and  a  fondness  for  balanced  jteriods 
was  iu  special  characteristic.  Hut  there  was  ol'ten 
proat  felicity  in  the  expression,  occasionally  a 
ple.asinii  cadence  in  the  rhythm,  penerally  an  cpi- 
crammatic  turn  in  the  laiiijuaffe  as  well  as  in  the 
idea.  F.ven  where  the  workmanship  seemed  most 
to  bias  the  material,  and  the  word  craft  to  he  ex- 
ercised needlessly,  and  the  diction  to  run  to  waste, 
there  was  never  any  feelilencss  to  complain  of,  and 
always  something  of  skill  and  effect  to  admire. 
Tho  charm  of  nature  was  ever  wantingf,  hut  the 
presence  of  preat  art  was  undeniable.  Nothinp 
was  of  tho  candess  aspect  which  tho  highest  of 
artists  ever  pive  their  master-pieces — the  prixluce 
of  elaborate  but  concealed  pains ;  yet  the  stronif 
hand  of  an  able  workman  was  always  marked  ; 
and  it  was  observed,  too,  that  he  dis<lained  to  hide 
from  us  tho  far  less  labor  which  he  had  much 
more  easily  bestowed."' 

We  perfectly  agree  with  Lord  Brougham  that 


if  a  styli!  like 

•<i\e.  and    ill  11    I 


lllitt    hO  III  ' 

..ly  of  Jidii 
Uuiu  the  fact,  i  i..tiy- 

I   paues  of  the  II  on« 

i.e-llilv  I'l  ■ 
V  on  the  1. 
11   ■.,.  i.u^   .M    ..!■.    .liii.iher.     Till-   1..; 
i^s  on  Johnson,  wlio  was  a  stiff  and  ii' 
i.^inp  Tory  and  a  Jacobite,  may  not,  ho«i  ..  . , 
be  far  iVoin  truth. 

"  Yet  he  so  jrreatly  loved  established  lliini'".  so 
deeply    veiwrated   v»lialever   Irad    the 
time,  that  he  boih  shut   his  eyes  to  ii  ^ 

in   his  view  conseenled  bv  aye,  and   i; 
trinsferred    to    mere    duration    the   r<-.  i 

reason  itsidf  freely  allows  to  whatever  has  llio 
testimony  of  exp«:rience  in  its  fator. 

"Thc'r--"    ■     '     ■        • 

ernmeiii,  tli 

found  in  liii.i   A, V 

sincere  and  warm  admirer  . 

dence  entirely,  he  eiiiier  wa- 

reas<m  in  a  preat  m.ijnrity  c  ; 

to  use  it  only  for  the  purpo- 

elusion     in     favor    of    existiiiij     inslilutinns,    and 

excluding    all    farther    argument    touching    their 

foundations." 

His  prejudices  were  certainly  stronp,  both  wiih 
respect  to  the  French  and  .\mericans.    His  ! 
of  infidels  we  like,  and  wish  only  that  the  I' 
were  more  pencral.     Johnson  did  not  posse?*  any 
kiiowledpe  of  the  exact  sciences;    hence  in   his 

criticism   on   Newion,  whom    Ik 1...1...L    

view,  he  only  indicated   his  own 

Dictionary,  however  faulty,  and  il  

ably  so  in  etymons,  and  ftully  where  we  should 
least  have  anticipated  it,  even  in  Iiatin  and 
fJreek  derivations,  is — nntwiihstandinp  the  .^ncki- 
Saxon  deficiencies,  which  are  still  greater — a 
work  of  wonderful  merit. 

We  have  stated  our  hiph  opinion  of  the  "  Lirrs 
of  the  Poets."  The  <miission  of  Goldsmith  is 
certainly  sinpular;  and  we  quiie  aprre  with  tho 
noble  lord  before  ns  in  -     '      h  merit 

to  that  of  Pope,  of  1 1  lie 

is  also,  nil    llni,  .<  .-.i..,  .  irli-,] 

in  his 
sonal ' 

pled  matter  of  praise  and  censure.  Dopmatic  he 
most  assuredly  was,  and  often  dopm.itically  wronp  ; 
as  often  insufferably  riphl,  rept!ated!y  jmlieious, 
firm,  and  strenuous  in  opinions,  liemvidence  ho 
!  1  a  remarkable  decree  ;   and  tlionph  liiS 

I  'lited  much  to  rej.'rei,  f,om  that  fever- 

i!-ii  K;i"\\iedpe  be  ever  appenred  to  possess,  to 
investipate  the  fcelincs  at  heart  of  ivi  n  the  most 
depraved,  and  which  often  led  Inn:  ■  '  •'  ■• 
society,  still  was  he  sound  at  heart.  :ii 

that,  knowing  his  duty  well,  bi«  l''  

practice  wore  not  equal,     liord    '  to  ns 

doe.<  not  appear,  in  the  main,  to  .  .Inln- 

son,  who  was  certainly  a  hearty   hater :    Ii 
concludinp  paragraph  of  his  lite  is  as  peneri"  -    - 
il  is  just. 

"He  was  friendly,  and  actively  «o,  in  thn  ffTPnt- 


a.-?     in-     Lnin-,ru     uif     li»i>[Mi.    Mi     rnnst:!  I;I1  V    ni'l     ne 

practise  its  divine  maxim,  '  that  it  is  more  hlesaad 


IS 
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••  ■<«•  Umb  le  i«eei*e. '  Hi*  mrm  of  jiutiee  ww 
•met  aad  eoaMMil;  hia  lore  of  truth  wu  steady 
•nd  mbrakea  in  all  nwllara,  u  well  little  ■•  great ; 
•or  did  aor  man  F\et  mora  peiein|it»nly  deny  the 
existaorr    -  'ice:  fcr  be  jusijv  thoui^hi  thnt 

wtiea  a  I'  ng  eareieei  of  the  iniiL  in  tri- 

fiag  thing*  uucc  haa  been  formed,  it  will  become 
•Mlly,  Bat,  eertainly  applicable  to  things  of  mo- 


■t.     H 


Ibc' — 

eiri 
f 

Tin 

hi*  wunh  thn 

Th^  nrrt   1  ■ 
a  )' 
in- 
T>- 

T,. 
G. 

Sii 

h»v....    

enii 
at  lit 


lis  aenae  of  his  own 
lameleaa  eonduct  in 

„  I, «   .l.....lv   «..*!'•- 


M«.-    (1..   K,.) 

i«  AHnm  Smith.  After 
'ice,  commtMic- 
II,  who  in  ihe 
111  iiii'  (irand  Duke  of 
cum,  and  reviewing  De 
'  'irrB.  we  have  Adam 
:;i  in  ll'iZ.  Smith, 
H  (if  ixini-nlion  in 
I  .i:l.  .:■■.  I  Mcird.  He 
ly  s.  \i  n  yi-irr*.  Oxford 
did  nut,  however,  nw  higher  in  his  estimation  by 
residence,  and  probably,  as  Lord  Brougham 
remarlu,  inhibiting  him  from  reading  Hume's 
"Treatise  on  Human  Nature"  did  not  much  mend 
hia  dislike.  In  1748  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  then  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the  cel- 
ebrated men  of  the  day.  Glasgow  d' 
Prof>*ssorship  of  I»ci<-  ;  but  ho  eoc 
for  that  of  .Moral  Philosophy.  ]{*-  i.iui^iu  ukm.u 
philosophy  for  twelve  years :  but  of  these  discov- 
erii-i  "••  l>->v.'  iwi  r,. mains.  He  was  a  contributor 
to'  view  in  1755.     His  "  Theory 

of  ^'  ^'' made  its  appearance  in  1759, 

■ad  to  this  was  appended  a  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  of  L«nguagca."  He  resigned  his  profes- 
aorahip  in  1763,  to  attend  the  Duke  of  Buccleoeh 
upon  his  travels.  On  this  tour  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintmco  of  various  learned  continental  scholars; 
and  among  others,  one  whose  pursuits  were  anal- 
ogous to  his  own,  Quesnay.  Ho  rrtumod  to 
England  ;  and  in  I7f>fl  his  celebrated  work,  "  The 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Naiion«,"  ma<!c  its  appearance.  Hume  lived  to 
•ee  II,  and  to  approve  it.  He  hi  r-  iimi>  •.Imrilv  nfter 
a  Coinmissiiincr  of  Customs —  >  iT- 

tainly  l>y  no  mems  suited  to  li  ^••n. 

In  I7S.S  hi  wa.%  elected  Hector  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow.     That  university  conferred  on  him. 
in  I70a,  the  degree  of  LL.D.     The  duties  of  his  I 
"(fiee  in  the  Custom*  were  extremely  laborious ; 
anl         •  ■  •  -  •  ■  ,|  ,ig,jj|gl 

air  therwise  I 

ha'  I   ;ii'(  •■  ( »pu8  Mag- 1 

""'  llie  account  given. 


Sii 

»•: 
UtI 

of  ■ 
liv 

i 

•CI 


.    A....... 

•*   should 

'.    :.ll    his 

nies 

■     wls- 

rv  of  bia  okar- 

r's  inlel- 
•  III"  n  iitrngs;  and 
vencaa,  the  fenenl 


aorurary  of  his  views  on  the  various  ■■UtM'^S 
which  his  mind  was  IhmU,  there  can  be  oot  ilM 
opinion.  His  understaixling  was  enlarged,  and  it 
was  versatile  ;  his  sng.icity,  when  he  »p|iIiim1  him- 
self delilR-rnlely  to  inquiiy  or  to  discussion,  was 
unerring ;  his  information  was  extensive  and  cor- 
rect ;  his  fancy  was  rich  anil  vanims  ;  his  taste, 
formed  upon  the  purest  models  of  antiquity,  was 
simple  and  chaste.      His  inii  ' 

able,  and  the  warmth  of  I 

,.!.. II     ,.>....    «!..■•■    !l,..    'ingUUi  "I    ..>;.     ..riti    ;ii.     li...,;.! 

iiim  ;   his  nature  wa.s  kindly 
_.   1  ,  and   his   benevolenee  «;is 
1   him  to  indulge  in  acts  of  (humi 
•       '         ;  iieyond  his  nu!ans,  and  conn  ilni 

with  the  must  scrupulous  delieary  towards  iLt  ob- 
jects. Stern  voLiries  of  relijimn  liave  complained 
of  his  deficiencies  in  pjety,  chiefly  because  of  his 
letter  upon  the  death  of  his  old  and  intimate 
friend,  Mr.  Hume ;  hut  no  one  can  read  the 
frequent  and  wiriii  allusions,  with  which  his  works 
abound,  to  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  lo 
reliance  upon  Ihe  All-uise  Disposer,  to  the  hopes 
of  a  fulnre  -in.'  .".1  not  be  convinced  that  his 
mind  was  <)  'de    to   devout  iniprestions. 

Nay,  even  -.r  -iiinaie  of  Mr.  Hume's  char- 

acter, we  are  clearly  entiited  to  conclude  that  he 
regarded  his  friend  as  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  religion  has  a  powerful  and  salutary  inflin 
on  morals,  because  he  has  most  forcibly  stall  .1  .  . 
opinion,  that  whenever  the  principles  of  rcliiiiuii 
which  are  natural  to  it  are  not  pcrvertetl  or  mi- 
1.  'the  world  justly  places  a  double  confi- 
in  the  rectitude  of  the  religious  man's 
u.  ni.ior.'  "  (p.  I'JO  ) 

Few  persons  were  more  opposite  than  Johns<in 
an. I  SiMiili  Jidinson  loved:"-"""""' — ^n.tr,,«,.  .1 
I  ..     Smith  sat   :ii 

!•  iviist  absent  men  <■■ 

abstracted  from  common  objects. 

The  "  Theory  of  Moral  Senlimcnta"  contnina 
much  beautiful  writing  ;  and  I<«rd  Hrougham  hns 
selected  some  of  the  choicest  tiu>rci:mii.  We  own 
Ihe  notice  which  wc  subjoin  rather  amused  us, 
whin  we  read  it. 

"  How  well  has  he  painted  the  man  of  system, 
and  how  many  features  of  this  portrait  have  we 
recognized  in  .Mr.  itenlhain,  and  others  of  our  day  ! 
'  He  IS  apt  to  be  very  wise  in  Ins  own  eoiicfil,  and 
is  often  so  enamored  with  the  supposed  beauty  of 
his  own  ideal  plan  of  governineiil,  that  he  cannot 
suflcr  the  smallest  deviation  from  any  part  of  it. 
He  goes  on  to  establish  it  completely,  in  all  its 
parts,  without  any  regard  either  to  the  great  inter- 
ests or  to  the  strong  prejudices  which  may  ii|<i'<'M' 
it.  He  seems  to  imasine  that  he  can  urraii^'i  iin 
differcnl  meinliers  of  :i       >  ■  ty  wilh  as  inucli 

case  as  the  hand  arran  rent  pieces  on  a 

i!         '        '       "     '        1,111  col, Meier  lh;ii    ' 
1  l,avc  no  oiher  | 

,•...,, I.  ii,,..  n  ,iieh  the  hand  impi..— .^  ..|."ii 
.  but  that  in  the  Krcat  chess-board  of  human 
.  ly,  every  siiifle  piece  has  a  principle  of  action 
of  Its  own,  aitojjelhi'r  ililieront  from  that  w  hich  the 
legislature  might  ehoo'v:  to  impress  u|>on  it.  If 
these  principles  cniucidu  and  act  in  Ihe  same  direc- 
tion, (he  game  of  human  society  will  go  on  easily 
and  harmoniously,  and  is  very  likely  lu  be  happy 
and  auoressful.  If  ihcy  are  opposite  or  dilTereni, 
the  game  will  go  on  miserably,  and   il  '> 

must  be  at  all  limes  in  the  highest  di 
order.'     '  For  a  man  to  insist  upon  eeiiiiinMiiin>, 
and  upon  eatablishing  all  at  once  and  in  spite  of  all 
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nppnoiticin,  nnythin;;  which  hin  own  uloa  of  policy 
an<1  1  '^^"  '"■'^'  •«f»'in  I.I  r.'.nitri-  iniiMi  ofii^n  hc  ihe 
hii'  '  ori'ot  hia  own 

jiid  •.  i  of  riifht  »inl 

wroiiif.  It  m  lo  taiicy  himiw^ir  iho  only  wise  and 
wnrihv  m:in  in  the  common w«altli,  that  hia  fcllow- 
cnvtlnrcs  nIkiuIi)  accommoihile  tiuMniu^lvea  to  him, 
ami  not  lo  ihcm."      (p.  I'3t.) 

We  know  well  ihat  Bcntham  l(>(ik>'il  on  Uroiitfli- 
nm  as  hia  neophyte  ;  and  prcat  indeed  w;in  hia 
naliMiiMuniMit  when  he  disrovi'tcd  that  hia  lord- 
»hi|)"s  irnly  jreat  and  oriffiii;il  mind  was  not  one 
lo  hn  merijed  in  hia  own  <  'ramho-nystom,  or  to  l)e 
deceived  in  the  conrluaions  from  it.  We  know 
the  aiied  man  had  the  vaniiv  to  imairine  that  the 
Chancellor  of  Unsjland  woulij  e\liilMl  Hi'iithainlsm 
even  in  the  conns  of  highest  inriMlieiion  ;  we  know 
also  he  was  di<appninted  to  find  the  chains  hroken, 
and  the  inlellcetual  (jis'il  enlarged  to  his  full  di- 
mension ;  and  we  further  know,  that  the  whole  of 
that  school  and  trihe  has  never  ceaai-d  to  ahiise  and 
vilify  him  whom  ihey  could  not  pen  down  in  their 
Cimmerian  Owlet  cavern.  He  liroke  from  them, 
for  he  was  not  of  them. 

Many  pn^^saiies  of  this  work  of  Ixird  Broucham 
contain  curious  confessions.  His  lordship  freely 
owns  Ihey  hit  his  former  party  hard.  We  give 
the  fidlowinir  : 

"  The  leaders  of  Ihe  di«eontented  parly  seldom 
f.iil  to  hold  out  some  plausihie  plan  of  reformation, 
which  tlii-y  predict  will  not  only  remove  the  incon- 
veniences and  relieve  the  distre«.ses  immediately 
complained  of,  hni  will  prevent  in  all  cominir  time 
any  relum  of  the  like  inctuiveniences  and  di8lre8.ses. 
They  oflen  propose  on  this  accounl  to  remodel  the 
constitiiiion,  ami  to  alter  in  some  of  its  most 
essiMitial  parts  that  system  of  povernmcnt  under 
which  Ihe  suhjects  of  a  preat  empire  have  enjoyed 
perhaps  peace,  secnrily,  and  even  elory,  during 
the  Connie  of  several  centuries.  The  preat  Uidy 
of  the  party  are  commonly  inloxicated  with  the 
imacinary  beanty  of  this  ideal  system,  of  which 
they  have  no  experience,  hut  which  has  heen  pre- 
sented lo  them  in  all  the  most  dazzlinp  colors  in 
which  the  eloquence  of  their  leader  could  display 
it.  The  leaders  themselves,  thnnch  ihey  may 
originally  have  meant  nothinc  hut  their  own  apffran- 
dixeinent,  heconic  many  of  them  in  lime  the  du|>oa 
of  their  own  sophistry,  and  are  as  eaijer  for  this 
preat  reformation  as  the  weakest  and  foolishe«t  of 
their  followers.  Even  thouirh  this  leaders  should 
have  preserved  their  own  he:ids,  as  indeed  they 
commoiilv  do,  free  from  this  fanaticism,  yet  they 
dare  not  always  disappoint  the  expectatiims  of  their 
followers;  but  are  often  obliped,  thouph  contrary 
lo  their  principles  and  their  conscience,  to  art  as  if 
thev  were  under  the  common  delusion."  (p.  I'M.) 

The  mighty  work,  however,  of  .'Vdam  Smith  is. 
ns  we  have  mentioned,  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  " 
Of  this  w''  have  a  complete  analvsis  placed  before 
us.  On  this  work  political  economy  niav  he  said 
to  de|)end  as  a  science.  Dr.  Smith's  preat  deduc- 
tion and  disiinclion  between  proiluftiv  and  unpro- 
(hictirr  labor  we  always  thought  questionable  :  and 
Lord  Hrouphain  impeaches  his  conolusi<ni.  Com- 
mon sense  will  completely  confirm  the  reasoning 
so  nhly  set  forth  by  his  lordship  in  the  appendix  to 
this  life. 

"  K\\  the  branches  of  useful  industry  work  to- 
pclber  to  the  common  end,  as  all  the  parts  of  each 
branch  cooperate  to  its  particular  object.  If  you 
say  that  the  farmer  feeds  the  cnmmnnity,  and  pro- 
duces all  Ihe  niw  materials  »  hich  the  other  cLt-ssos 


work  upon  ;  we  answer,  that  unlea  tboae  olhn 

rl;i.H.sf<,  vvtMkrd    iiitnii    tin'    raw  lii:ili'rinl>«.    iifiil    ni)|k 


he  forced  olhera  lu  asiisl  in  raininp  the  rn<l<  ;  > 
duce.  In  such  a  cotnplicated  system,  it  \f  •  •  .i 
that  ill  lalHir  has  the  same  effect,  and  equally  in- 
creases ihe  whole  mass  of  wealth.  Nor  can  any 
attempt  he  more  vain  than  theirs  who  would  d'  iii,'- 

the  particular  parts  of  the  machine  that  pr 

the  motion,  which  is  necessarily  the  result  ol  ilie 
whole  powers  combined,  and  dfjiends  on  each  one 
of  the  mutually  connected  memb«!rs.  Yet  so 
wedded  have  those  theorists  iMten  lo  the  notion, 
that  certain  necessary  kinds  of  employment  are 
absolutely  unproductive,  that  a  writer  of  no  less 
name  than  Dr.  .Smith,  has  not  scrupled  lo  rank  the 
capital  sunk  in  the  public  debt,  or  spent  in  warfare, 
in  the  same  class  with  the  prop-rty  con8ume<l  by 
fire,  and  the  lah<ir  deslroyeil  by  |)e8tilence.  lie 
ought  surely  lo  have  reflected,  that  the  debts  of  a 
country  are  always  contracted,  and  its  «  i 

into,     for    some     purpose,    cither   of   ■  r 

agprandiiement  ;  and  that  stock  thus  iiii|i"\i(l 
must  have  pntduced  ati  equivalent,  which  c-iriiiot 
be  asserted  of  property  or  population  absujuirly 
destroyed.  This  equivalent  may  have  been  great- 
er or  less  ;  that  is,  the  money  spent  for  useful 
purposes  may  have  heen  applied  with  more  or  less 
prudence  and  frugality.  Those  puriMwcs,  loo,  may 
liave  l>een  more  or  less  us<;ful  ;  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  waste  and  extravagance  always  attends  the 
operations  of  funding  and  of  war.  nut  this  mi m 
only  be  liMiked  upon  as  an  addition  to  the  iiecesr:.rv 
price  at  which  the  heiiefiis  in  view  ate  in  ' 
The  food  of  a  country,  in  like  manner,  r  i 

with  dirterent  deprees  of  economy  ;  and  im-  i..  ■  .— 
sity  of  eating  may  he  ."upplied  at  more  or  less  cost. 
So  long  as  the  love  of  war  is  a  necessary  e»il  in 
human  nature,  it  is  alisurd  to  denominate  the 
expenses  unproduclive  that  are  incurred  hy  defeiK^ 
ing  a  country  ;  or,  which  is  also  the  same  thing, 
preventing  an  invasion,  by  a  judicious  attack  of  an 
enemy  :  or  which  is  also  the  same  thing,  avoiding 
the  necessiiy  of  war  by  a  prudent  system  of  foreign 
policy.  And  he  who  Indds  Ihe  lab<ir  of  siddiers 
and  sailors  and  diplomatic  at'enis  lo  he  nnprodne- 
live,  commits  precisely  ihe  same  error  as  lie  who 
should  maintain  that  the  lalnir  of  the  hedper  is 
unproductive  because  he  only  protects  and  does  not 
rear  the  crop.  All  ihosc  kinds  of  liiUir  and  em- 
ployments of  slock  are  pans  of  ihe  sysleni,  and 
all  are  eiiually  productive  of  wealth."  (p.  'iX'i.) 

A  variety  of  curious  and  original  letters  foUow ; 
hut  we  shall  not  extract  from  them,  as  ihis  would 
be  scarcely  fair  in  an  unpublished  work,  and  we 
pass  to  the  next  life,  the  celebrated  Lavoisier. 

This  eminent  chemist  and  philosopher  was  bnrn 
at  Paris  in  1743.  He  was  of  opulent  parents,  ai.d 
being  placed  in  Ihe  Collide  Mazarin.  attained  a 
high  cln.<sical  proficiency.  His  taste,  howe»er, 
conducted  him  to  science,  and  to  its  severer  forii.s 
in  mathematics  and  .Tsironomy.  Hotany  soon  ol»- 
lai'ied  his  attention.  He  then  extended  his  view 
lo  other  suhjects,  and  attained  such  proficienry  in 
various  points  of  scientific  investigation,  that  he 
was  enabled  lo  enter  Ihe  academy  at  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  Geology,  then  in  its  infancy,  (what 
is  it  now  ')  occupied  his  atlcniion.  He  pnhlisheil 
his  earliest  paper  on  the  "Analysis  ofGypsu.-"  " 
Chemistry  soon  began  to  command  his  sole  altirn- 
lion.  In  175fi  and  1750  he  ex|)erimented  largely 
with   a  view  to  ascertain   that  water  m.ay,  by  le- 
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■mM  MMilUlioat,  b«  rnnverted  into  eanh  ;  >nd  j 

M vadMf ar«d  I-  1  •■  —1 ' 

waa  utj  foaiii' 

•an,  by  rvpeau _ 

■nd  Mhfonn  m  to  escape  through  the  porea  ol 
Teaaela. 

The  former  opinion  had  brrn  held  by  Dondc, 
•ad  MarsTaaraiid  nthfri ;  the  latter  by  Hiahl.  lie 
Migati*ad  both  ■■■*■.  m>  that  tu  this  phi- 

haloii'  nifili   uT  H<<|>aratinfr    the 


Pans  with  water  occii- 1 
Up  snon  reaumed  his 
h,  and  Priest- 1 
■11  the  nutiirol 


I" 


He,  by  this  rmirse,  nejia- 

ill     Ihi-nrv  T.i\  .ii«*ii»r   KttXKl 

on    I  •*,  l>»rd 

Uroi  uieroin- 

poaiuuii  ui  the  aiiiiiis|ih<Te  and  oxyi^n  ;  both, 
jMMrarer,  were  reaerred  fur  Priestley.  Kqiially 
■ear  was  he  t<i  the  diseovery  that  the  diamond  is 
■denliral  with  pure  carlM>n.  The  deslriirtion  ol" 
the  dianxiuil  by  fire,  as  l<aToisier  expre»s«;d  it,  or 
the  actiuu  of  heat  ui>iin  it,  he  knew  well.     New- 

' cess  iif  reasonint;,   had 

V  of  the  diainnnci  :  and 

!  i   K. .,,...,1    


'ii''  \-d  air.     iiiiw  close  ho  was  on  the 

k"'-  •  that  the  diamond  is  pure  carbon, 

will  ii)i|K.'.>r  from  the  followini;  words  :  "  We 
should  n-rer  have  expected,"  he  says,  "  to  find 
any  '  I'vccii  charroal  and  diamond,  and  it 

w"  ■  isimahlfi  to  push  this  analnpv  loo 

f»r  .  .  ■       .  ,.in 

10  !>'  ,|,. 

boo.'  •■         inrv  :iri'  in   an   inc**"'    imxiics 

the  I   liept   from    the   conlarl   of 

air.        .. It  is  far  from  tx-irif  impossi- 

Ide,  that   the   blaokest  matter   should   conn;  from  i 
■arrouadiag   bodies,  and   not   from   the  diamond 
ilMlf." 

f>nr  »trp  would  hare  shown  him  that  the  dia- 

W«>"'  r    were 

^"  'lery  of 

:  W.13    ()ri)iliici,il    liy  the  com- 

In  1773  he  made  some  very 

ilpination,  and  he  proved 

tn.iss  of  air  and  metal 


;ill.      . 
I  .r<-  I  I 


.! 


r'Mji 

itM  Ul 

tb«  » 


IS  very 

I",    that 

1  uf  two  cases,  one,  in 

i»ni,  '•  capsble  of  snp- 

iiid    of  roinhlninB  with 

.  the  other  incapable  of 

■upwininir   •  iiir  •    i  i.-  nr   damn,  or  of  oiinhinine  f 

Wttn  OMtals."     This  wis  nut  just  to  othcra,  as  we  j 


shall  show.  His  paper  was  to  hare  been  read  at 
\i"  ■lias,  1774,  and  was  "  r<mis"  to  the  lOth 
1777.  He  says,  that  he  had  a  letter  from 
.1,  ritli  of  November,  1774,  but  that  his 
own  memoir  was  then  drawn  up,  and  that  an  ex- 
tract only  was  read  at  the  November  session.  He 
dues  not  say  that  the  important  point  of  the  ^asea 
was  then  inserted,  nor  how  long  before  1777  it 
was  added.  He  also  omits  to  slate  a  remarkable 
commuiiieation  that  Priestley  made  to  him  in 
''  '  .  1774,  of  his  great  discovery  of  oxygen. 
s  he  mention  that  Priestley  received,  in 
....  the  Copley  medal  from  the  lioval  Society, 

r  the  discovery  of  azote   in  177'J.     The   printed 

i'lr  nf  Priestley  is  extant  in  the  Philosophical 
'lions.  Ijavoisicr's  experiments  on  tin  in 
1  '  Hid  on  minium  and  calcination  of  metals  in 
1771,  rould  nut  have  given  it  to  him.  It  is  there- 
fore perfectly  clear,  that  the  experiments  of  our 
couolryman  fed  him  tu  the  inference  on  the  atmos- 
I'herin  gases.  Ho  says,  in  the  "  Rl^mens  de 
."  "  Cet  air  (oxygen  gas)  nous  avona 
rt  presqu'  en  memc  temps.  Dr.  Priestley, 
I  ele,  el  moi."  The  precise  lime  of  Dr. 
v's  discovery  is  quite  apparent.     Sehccle, 

,^. ill  of  the  dr>ctor's  discovery,  made  the  same 

in  1775.  Priestley  and  Scheele  then  did  nut  dis- 
ciiver  it,  "  presqu'  en  memo  temps,"  far  less 
Lavoisier.  In  eight  separate  papers,  printed  be- 
tween 1773  and  17li'0,  not  a  hint  of  Lavoisier's 
claim  to  this  discovery  is  apparent.  It  was  only 
in  1783  he  claimed  to  be  a  co-discoverer  with 
Priestley  ;  but  even  then  he  admits  tlje  experi- 
meiils  that  led  to  it  were  performed  in  Februarv, 
1775,  and  Priestley  had  announced  it  in  1774.  He 
also  added  in  that  paper,  at  first,  the  remarkable 
point  that  Priestley  had  discovered  oxygen  at 
iieirly  the  same  time  as  himself,  and  li'  tiilinis  a 
I  ■flic  earlier  :  "  et  je  crois  nieme  avant  inoi."  But 
ungenerously  omits,  after  a  lap.se  of  many 
.■  .irs,  to  give  Priestley  the  benefit  of  his  own  pre- 
vious cnnfession,  not  inserting  in  the  "  KMinens  do 
Chimie,"  the  words  previously  given  in  his  ya\ict 
read  to  the  academy  in  I78S.  Priestley's  own 
account  of  the  discovery  of  oxygen  is  as  fol- 
lows. It  is  extracted  from  his  work  on  Phlogis- 
ton : — 

"  The  case  was  this.  Having  made  the  dis- 
covery of  oxygen  some  lime  before  1  w  as  in  Paris 
in  the  vear  1774,  I  mentioned  it  at  the  table  of  M. 
I<avoisier,  when  most  of  the  philoso|ilii('al  people 
of  the  city  were  present,  saying  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  air  in  which  a  c:indle  burnt  much  better  than  in 
common  nir,hiit  I  h.ad  not  then  given  il  any  name. 
At  this  all  the  company,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  La- 
voisier as  much  as  any,  expressed  great  surprise. 
I  told  them  1  had  gotten  it  from  preriptinle  per  se, 
and  also  from  r»rf  Irad.  Speaking  French  very 
imperfectly,  and  being  little  acquainted  with  the 
terms  of  chemistry,  1  said  plnmlie  rovgr,  which 
w.L  '  rstood  till   Mr.  M.icquer  said  1  must 

III'  i.     M.  .''cheelc's  discovery  was  cer- 

taiiiii  iiKii  |»  iident  of  mine,  though,  I  believe,  not 
made  ipiile  so  early." 

We  believe  I/ird  Droueham's  inference  to  be 
irrefuiable  ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  his  lordship  to 
say,  that  the  alHive  reasoning  is  borrowed  from  the 
fads  elicited  by  liiinsclf,  and  published  in  the  work 
lieforo  us,  via.,  that  I'ricftlev  discovered  oxygen 
in  1774  ;  Scheele  in  1776 ;  Lavoisier  neither  in 
1774  nor  1775.  It  was  to  this  discovery,  how- 
ever, ihai  his  theory  of  comhostion  is  due.  Hav- 
ing learnt  frum  the  discoverer  of  oxygen  its  exist- 
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encc,  he  arrivtJ  at  tin;  imiiortaiit  ;  ■  ' 
tliat  it  ia  tlio  ac-iihrviiit;  [iriiicipic,  :ii 
Ilia  gri;al  rival'*  dincovtry  (ixyfjuii  in  •  •■„.-,. ,,...  ..■ .  . 
At  iIiId  |>t'riud,  wliilu  Laviiiaiir  w:is  i>c<;ii|ii>'d  on 
UencralizliiKt  s»  Lord  ]]r<iugliuiii  rrlic-ilously  nb- 
sorvca,  the  |iheiioin«iia  of  other  discoverers,  but 
not  luateriully  adding  to  the  oloru  of  I'arts  from  his 
own,  two  important  points  were  determined  in 
England,  tlio  conipoitition  of  water  and  of  the 
nitrous  acid.  Mr.  Cavendish  ia  the  undisputed 
discoverer  of  the  latter  ;  of  the  former,  Cavendish 
made  the  great  experiment  upon  which  it  rests  ; 
but  Mr.  Walt,  from  less  elaborate  processes,  had 
drawn  out  before  him  the  inference  ihat  water  was 
not  a  simiilo  element,  hut  a  combination  of  oxy- 
pen  with  hydrogen  gas.  A  passage  in  the  New 
Quarterly,  vol.  v.,  p.  451,  may  possibly  not  con- 
vey a  sulFiciently  balanced  judgment  on  this  ques- 
tion, leaving  it  a  divided  point  between  these  great 
inon  ;  but  the  merit  of  drawing  out  the  inference 
Jirat,  is  assuredly  Mr.  Walt's.  Hero  again,  we 
regret  to  say,  Lavoisier  claimed  to  himself  the  dis- 
covery of  olhtT  men.  But  when  I^voisicr  and 
I*iplace,  before  several  academicians,  performed 
the  experiment  on  which  the  French  claim  to  this 
discov<Tv  IS  made,  Sir  C.  IJIagden,  who  was  pres- 
ent, told  them  that  Mr.  Cavendish  had  already 
performed  the  experiment,  and  obtained  water 
from  the  combustion  of  the  two  gases.  In  the 
summer  of  1783  he  coinnuinicalcd  ibis  discovery 
to  Lavoisier,  but  he  found  him  incredulous  of  the 
fact  until  he  had  ascertained  it  by  experiment. 
This  wish  of  the  French  chemist  is  perfectly 
natural  to  claim  to  himself  sometbiiig  of  the  light 
of  the  numerous  discoveries  in  bis  art  made  in 
Fngland  and  elsewhere  ;  but  still  it  is  hardly  fair, 
when  but  at  the  best  retleeling,  like  a  satellite, 
light  from  more  lunilnous  bodies,  to  claim  to  be 
the  source  of  that  light  himself.  Nay,  he  was 
even  so  ungenerous  as  not  to  mention  151acl;  in  his 
excellent  paper,  "  (In  llie  Combination  of  Fire 
with  evaporahlo  FUiids,  and  on  the  formation  of 
Elastic  aeriform  Fluids."  The  author  of  the 
"  Theory  of  Latent  Heat'  is  not  even  named,  and 
every  student  to  whom  the  papers  were  read 
would  necessarily  infer  Ihal  the  theory  was  the  in- 
venlion  of  Lavoisier.  He  was  also  well  ac- 
quainted, we  repe-Ht,  with  the  illustrious  discoverer 
of  "  latent  heat,"  which  adds  to  the  offence. 
After  178 1  Lavoisier's  labors  were  principally  con- 
fined to  forming  the  new  nomenclature,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Seguin,  to  invesligaticms  on  the 
nature  of  respiration  and  transpiration.  In  1770  he 
had  materially  aided  Turgot,  who  bad  requested 
him  to  superintend  the  manuf  icture  of  gunpowder, 
by  increasing  the  explosive  force  of  the  compound 
one  fourlh.  In  171)1  the  national  a.ssembly  con- 
sulled  him,  and  he  drew  up  his  treatise  on  the 
'■  Uichesso  Terriloriale  de  France."  Ueing  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  he  intro- 
duced some  admirable  arrangements.  His  houst!  at 
Paris  and  all  his  costly  a4)paralns  were  open  twice 
a  week  to  scientific  men,  and  he  was  a  generous 
patron  of  youthful  merit.  Surely,  from  public 
services,  for  the  national  honor  simply,  such  a  man 
of  science  ought  to  have  been  saved  amid  any  com- 
motions ;  but  it  was  not  so.  The  Triumvirate  of 
17!)4  seized  him  w ith  twenty-seven  others,  whose 
real  crimes  were  their  posses-sions,  and  imprisoned 
them.  Lavoisier  had  escaped  ;  but  learning  lhat 
M.  Paulz^,  his  fatlicr-in-law,  had  been  arrested, 
be  gave  himself  up,  and  was  confined  with  the 
rest.    He   had   long   foreseen   lhat   his  property 
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iMii   run- 


ducted  in  III  it  ;  but  the  tribunal,  by  the 

mouth    of  111 1    iKidy,  replied,  that  "  the 

republic  hod  no  need  of  philosophers,"  and  he  waa 
executed  in  May,  170'l,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  others.  Carnol  might  and  ought  to 
have  saved  him  ;  Fourcroy  was  Ixiund  to  do  an : 
one  only  citizen,  M.  Halll,  had  the  courage  to 
read  a  detaibd  account  of  the  discoveries  of  Id- 
voisier  and  his  services  to  his  country.  Camot 
and  Fourcroy  said  nothing,  and  the  latter  aluays 
labored,  as  Cuvier  says  in  his  memoir  of  him, 
"  under  the  torment  of  the  imputation  of  pro- 
moting the  death  of  his  rival,  Lavoisier."  If  any- 
thing could  read  the  nations  a  lesson  on  the  advan- 
tages of  fixed  government,  the  hormrs  niriiied  by 
the  French  revolution  in  the  case  •  <  and 

others  would  impart  it.   I/earning,  m  ibty, 

art,  order,  government,  age,  sex,  all  lost  sight  of 
in  the  pell-mell  of  anarchy.  This  was  a  power  on 
the  Carlyle  system  certainly,  but  it  was  a  demon 
power.  I^avoisier  left  behind  him  a  remarkable 
person  in  his  wife,  who  took  upon  heraclf  the 
engraving  of  the  plates  to  the  "  Elementa."  She 
survived  him,  and  late  in  life  married  Count  Rum- 
ford,  whom  she  also  outlived.  We  regret  ex- 
tremely that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give 
the  analysis  of  Lavoisier's  discoveries  appended  to 
his  life.  This  paper  will  be  found  well  worthy 
of  deep  consideration.  We  simply  extract  Ixird 
Hrougham's  opinion  of  hia  merit  in  the  closing 
paragraph. 

"  After  all  the  deductions,  however,  which  can 
fairly  be  made  from  his  merits,  these  stand  high 
indeed,  and  leave  his  renown  as  brilliant  as  lhat  of 
any  one  who  has  ever  cultivated  physical  science. 
The  overthrow  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  and  the 
happy  generalizations  upon  the  combinations  of 
bodies,  which  we  owe  to  his  genius  for  philosophi- 
cal research,  are  sulTicient  to  place  him  among  the 
first,  perhaps  to  make  him  be  regarded  as  the 
first  reformer  of  chemical  science,  the  principal 
founder  of  that  magnificent  fabric  which  now 
fills  so  ample  a  space  in  the  eye  of  every  student 
of  nature." 

We  now  proceed  to  the  last  life  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  treat — Gibbon.  This  great  historian 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  Kentish  family. 
His  grandfather  was  a  man  of  large  fortune,  but 
it  was  confiscated  from  his  share  in  the  South  Sei 
Company.  From  this,  however,  he  recovered, 
and  obtained  again  a  large  fortune  before  his  death, 
in  1736.  He  left  behind  him  the  historian's  father, 
his  son,  and  two  daughters.  One  of  these  married 
Mr.  Elliot,  of  Cornwall,  afterwards  l^ord  Elliot. 
Fxlward  was  born  .\pril  27,  1737.  His  father  sat 
for  Sonthamplon,  and  ccmtinued  i»  Parliament 
until  1747.  Giblxin's  childhood  was  sickly  ;  but 
he  went  to  Oxford,  notwithstanding,  before  he  was 
fifteen.  His  early  taste  for  history  had  already 
developed  itself  He  arrived  at  Oxford,  he  savs, 
"  with  a  slock  of  erudition  that  might  have  puzzled 
a  doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  which  a 
school-boy  oui;ht  to  have  been  ashamed."  Here, 
singular  to  say,  the  historian  of  the  "  Decline  and 
Fall"  embraced  Komanism,  but  it  is  quite  evident 
on  much  such  impert'ect  grounds  as  many  gradu- 
ates there  have  lately  done,  for  he  was  not  in  a 
sLite  from  bis  acquirements  to  form  a  sound  con- 
clusion. He  was  accordingly  compelled  to  quit 
Oxford,  and  bis  father  sent  him  to  Lausanne.  The 
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infli. 
(per 
turr 
He  was 


m,)  bear  no  itiorc  resemblance  to 

-rnt    nf  Irnrniic  in  his  time,  than 

'  '  '■  rseholls,  the 

;is,  ofTers  to 

ii  »hn'!i  riaylair  iia>;hl  allerwarda, 

iicnl  thai  the  '  Mdrhanique  Cdleele 

find  readers  in  the  haunts  where 

c  tauxht,  and  where  his  name  only 

'•   '•     ■'«!.) 

'  d  the  Protestant  faith, 
I.  The  five  years  there 
lo  him.  French  litera- 
uttention  at  that  period, 
'dulous  in  his  cla.^siral  pur- 


suits, carf  -inf;  the  whole  of  the  ((real 

Latin  authutb  by  the  aid  of  their  commentators. 

He  read   the   whole  of  Cicero,  for  example,  with 

the  Variorum  notes  of  the  folio  edition  of  Verbur- 

frius.     This  curriculum  of  classic  study  occupied 

'  '    .     Few  preparations  for 

■  ample.     Here  he  be- 

■     '   ■  '•■.-,■>■!,  afier- 

His 

...  and   he 

n-.  t»  her   hand.     The  story   is 

win  iif  his  declaration  of  love  to 

this  lady  inducing  the  bold  experiment  of  throw- 
ing himself  M  her  feet ;  of  his  inability  to  rise, 
weakness,  from  that  position  ;  the 
able  to  assist  him  in  the  dilemma 
fruiu  his  iiiiiiii.'nse  weij^ht,  added  to  her  own  emo- 
tions we  presume,  and  that  the  bell  was  resorted 
to  M  t  m:!"        ''  I  ihe  servants 

to  ui  th'  loniiiia.     At 

] ,,    ^,,„,„   ,,,,,,„„,,,,,  i,,  ,,,»,!,  in   the  ac- 

'   of  Deyrerduii.     Ho  returned  to  Eng- 

.- 758. 

In  1751  he  published  his  essay  "  Sur  I'Ktude 
ill-  !:i  I.iili'rnliirr  "  The  roin[iosUion  of  this  work 
JO  of  French  by  composing 
■ige  ;  but  "  literature"  is,  as 
L>iid  Uioiitjhiuii  remarks,  somewhat  loo  vague  a 
l<Tin.  und  lia«  not  d<"fiimiv«iic»s  onoiiph  about  it. 
'"  '  'It  this  lime,  June, 

miliiia,  of  which 
I    -  I   '    '  ^rs  and  a  half 

Wat    run,,  IK'    life   to  a 

■    ' ■ '  "iild  lie- 

"{  das- 
He 
lid   the 
.••■r  had 
trad  in  lwrnly-uu>T   >i  I'd   him  as  many 

weeks.      He  revi,   i  .he    whole   of  ihe 

"  llUa"  twice  in  oi><  -  iili  some  iKKiks  of 

the  "  (>dT»»ey"  and       I,        .miii"     He  had  fro- 
I'diUled   sii 
<  mplated  a 
uricriiiiiiiuH    tJie    Ulliiiiiii'  t     ^^lllf'[l     iii- 

Btnle  bis  *>'  !   anterior  to 


f..  lassie  authors, 

1  ,  medals.  Ac., 

i  cairlully  tlii>>ui;h  u  luii^  series  of  arche- 
writers.  In  the  uprinjj  of  170-1  he  set  out 
in!  Italy,  tniTersed  the  principal  cities,  but  re- 
mained longest  at  Koine.  The  plan  of  Ins  history 
-t  struck  him  on  the  l.'iih  of  Octolwr,  while  he 
I  musing  in  the  ruins  of  the  rapilnl.and  han-foot 
irs  were  singing  vespers  in  the  Ti'iiipic  of  Jiipi- 
lle  then  determined  to  write  the  noble  story 
:  Koine's  decay.  We  own  the  associalion  of 
ideas,  from  its  very  mournfulness,  would  have  de- 
terred us  from  the  attempt ;  but  it  appears  to  ha»e 
been  differently  felt  by  Gibbon.  In  Italy  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  his  friend,  Lord  Sheffield. 
Like  Gibbon's  other  friends,  this  nobleman  re- 
Uiined  a  great  affection  for  him  in  the  last.  In 
June,  1765,  Gibbon  returned  to  Kngland,  and  be- 
came lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of  ihe  militia. 
His  father  died  about  1770,  when  Gibbon  resigned 
his  commission.  He  enjoyed,  from  the  misfor- 
tunes, in  later  life  of  his  father,  simply  ease  and 
comfortable  cireumslances.  His  lime  was  wholly 
his  own,  and  it  was  principally  spent  in  his  library 
at  Ilurilon,  or  in  the  best  society  in  I^ondon.  Yet 
he  deeply  regreited  the  want  of  a  profession.  He 
at  this  period  planned,  in  conjunction  with  Dcy- 
tcrdun,  the  history  of  Swil7<'rland.  The  Iwo 
friends  also  planned  an  annual  literary  review,  and 
published  it  in  1767  and  1768.  Warburton's  hy- 
pothesis on  the  6th  -•ICneis  received  a  caustic  reply 
from  Gibbon  at  this  period.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  his  restlessness  during  this 
period  : — 

"  Thus  there  was  no  want  of  either  study  or 
literary  labor  to  diversify  the  learned  leisure  which 
yet  he  found  so  irksome.  The  contrast  is  surjiass- 
ingly  remarkable  which  his  description  prescnls  to 
the  account  which  D'.Menibort  has  left  us,  of  the 
calm  pleasures  enjoyed  by  him  as  long  as  he  con- 
fined himself  to  geometrical  pursuits.  Shall  we 
ascribe  this  diversity  to  the  variety  of  individual 
chancier  and  tastes  :  or  lo  the  dilTcrenro  in  the 
nature  of  those  literary  orcupations  ;  or,  finally,  to 
the  peculiarities  of  French  society — affording,  as  it 
does,  daily  occupation  too  easy  to  weary,  and 
pleasing  relaxation  loo  temperate  lo  cloy  \  Per- 
haps partly  to  each  of  the  three  causes,  but  most 
of  all,  to  the  absorbing  nature  of  the  geometri- 
cian's studies.  It  seems  certain,  however,  lliat  no 
life  of  mere  literary  indulgence,  of  study  unmin- 
gled  with  exertions,  and  with  continued,  regular 
exertion,  can  ever  be  passed  in  tolerable  content- 
ment ;  and  that  if  the  student  has  not  a  regular 
and,  as  it  were,  a  prvfessional  {lecnpation  t«  fill  up 
the  bulk  of  his  time,  he  must  make  lo  himself  Ihe 
only  substitute  for  it,  hy  engaging  in  some  long 
and  laborious  work.  Gibbon  found  by  experience 
the  ,  (if  some  piirli  resource;  and  we  owe 

In  .fit,  the  '  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 

m.lli    1  .nijiili-. 

Three  years  were  bestowed  upon  this  work, 
which  was  deUyc<l  hy  his  return  to  parliament  for 
Liskoard  in  1774.  In  1776  the  first  volume  ap- 
peared. The  style  drew  down  Ixith  praiw^  and 
condemnation.  The  public  voice  confirmed  the 
favorable  judgment  of  his  friends  on  its  broad  mer- 
its, and  the  first  edition  of  1000  was  exhausted  in 
a  few  days  l(i>hop  Watson  appeared  among  his 
Mainly  gained  the  praise  of  suc- 
ualion  of  the  principles  embt)dicd 
III  (lie  work,  (tiiilion  published,  however,  a  splen- 
did vindication,  of  which   the   Kcv.   Mr.  Milmaa 
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cars  justly,  '*  This  nitiKlo  iliiicharpro  from  the  pon- 
deruua  artillery  of  IfarninR  and  sarcasm  laid  proa- 
tralH  tlio  whole  disorderly  snuadrnn  t>f  rash  and 
feeble  vnliinUtors  who  filled  tno  niiik  of  his  nne- 
inies,  whilo  the  more  disiint^iiishcd  theoluitical 
writers  of  the  country  stood  aloof."  The  second 
Tolunie  followed  in  two  years  from  the  publication 
of  the  first.  In  177U  he  accupied  the  sinecure 
post  of  a  lord  of  tradi!.  In  I7H0  he  lost  his  seal ; 
nut  Ixird  North  put  him  into  I.yinin);tnn,  a  seal  he 
retained  until  I7HI.  The  Ho:ird  of  Trade  being 
then  ahiiliahed,  ho  af^ain  retired  to  I^ausanne. 
After  the  publication  of  the  third  volume,  he  hesi- 
tated whether  or  not  he  should  tonninate  his  work 
at  that  striRC.  At  I^usanne,  however,  he  contin- 
ued it.  Ho  also  hesitated  whether  he  should  fol- 
low "  the  chronclopical  order  of  events,"  or 
"  ftroup  the  picture  hy  nations,"  and  adopted  the 
latter  course.  Ho  hi'san  his  work  with  spirit, 
finished  the  fifth  volume  in  two  years,  the  sixth 
and  last  in  thirteen  months.  We  (tive  affain  his 
oft-cited  description  of  the  close  of  his  toil. 

"  It  was,  he  says,  on  the  day,  or  rather  the 
night  of  the  !i7th  June,  17H7,  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of 
the  last  pafje  in  the  summer-house  in  my  i;arden. 
After  layinR  down  my  i>en,  I  took  several  walk.s 
in  a  berceau,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which 
commands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and 
the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky 
was  serene,  the  silver  orh  of  the  moon  was  reflect- 
ed from  the  waters,  ami  all  nature  was  silent.  I 
will  not,"  he  adds,  "dissemble  the  first  emotions 
of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and  perhaps 
the  csiahlishmenl  of  my  fame.  Hut  my  pride  was 
soon  humbled  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread 
over  my  luiiul,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an 
everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  compan- 
ion, and  that  whatever  might  be  the  future  date  of 
my  history,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short 
and  precarious."  ("  Life,"  ch.  x.) 

He  returned  to  Kngland  to  superintend  the  pul>- 
lication  of  the  last  two  volumes,  and  was  fully 
aware,  before  he  left,  that  both  the  indecency  and 
irreligion  of  his  work  woulil  produce  numerous  op- 
ponents. On  his  return  to  Lausanne,  Deyverdun 
was  smitten  with  apoplevy.  and  died  in  one  year 
after.  tJibbon  missed  his  friend  severely.  Lau- 
sanne, however,  was  visited  by  numerous  distin- 
guished persons  at  various  inter^'als — Fox  among 
others — who  spent  two  entire  days  with  Gibbon. 
He  describes  him  thus  : 

"  He  seemed  to  feel  and  to  envy  the  happiness 
of  my  situation,  while  I  admired  the  powers  of  a 
superior  man  as  they  are  blended  in  his  attractive 
character  with  the  softness  and  simplicity  of  a 
child.  Perhaps  no  human  being  was  ever  more 
perfectly  exempt  from  the  taint  of  malevolence, 
vanity,  and  falsehood." 

lyord  llrougliam  suggests  the  insertion  of  pride 
for  vanity  in  this  picture,  or  else  the  omission  of 
both  substantives.  Gibbon,  however,  felt  that  the 
recklessness  of  all  morality  and  decency  of  Fox 
deserved  severe  censure,  and  he  does  not  in  the 
"  Correspondence"  spare  him.  The  French  rev- 
olution soon  filled  Ijausanno  with  emigrants, 
among  others,  M.  Nreker.  It  did  not  find  Gibbon 
among  its  advcwates  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  Hurko 
attacked  it  he  says  of  him,  "  I  admire  his  elo- 
quence, 1  approve  his  politics,  I  adore  his  chivalry, 
and  1  can  almost  excuse  his  reverence  for  church 
establishments."  So  little  did  the  movement  en- 
list Gibbon's  sympathies,  that  he  argued  in  favor 


of  the  liisbnn  inquisition,  saying,  "he  would  not 
at  that  IIIK1III  fit  I'iw-  nil  :iiiv  old  establishment." 
Irfird    I!  irks,   if  he  censured 

Burke  ;i  •  1,  the  chivnlrj.-  ora- 

tor might  svell  huvo  returned  the  i  •  ifter 

this  declaration,    fiibbon  stayed  oi-  .of 

the  revolutionary  troubles  reaching  ."^uiiy.!  iland  ; 
nor  would  he  have  quitted  I.ausanne,  had  not  his 
friend.  Lord  Shelfiild,  written  to  him  for  consola- 
tion and  support,  in  cmiwqiience  of  the  death  of 
his  wife.  Of  the  Iriicsl  nourre  of  obtaining  these, 
the  brilliant  Giblion  wa.i  ii<it  mcnizant ;  but  to  do 
him  justice,  he  »n»  ■!.  v.  r  u  miw  ,r  in  human  sym- 
pathy. He  wa.'  :i  :n  severe  indis- 
position. Krysii"  !  his  legs;  gout 
also  had  attacked  him,  and  besides  this,  ho  had  an 
unwieldly  rupture,  which,  singular  in  <inv.  he  had 
not  mentioneil  to  any  one.  Shi  !•  re- 
ceived him,  despite  all  this,  in  as  i-  as 
he  could  reach  it.  Immediately  on  Ins  arr;val  he 
fiiund  it  necessary  to  obtain  medical  aid,  for  he 
had  both  hydrocele  and  hernia.  An  operation  for 
the  first  was  performed,  and  four  quarts  of  fluid 
removed.  The  water  formed  again  :  a  second  op- 
eration was  necessary  ;  it  was  perfonned.  K 
third  operation  relieved  him  of  six  quarts ;  but  he 
survived  it  little  more  than  a  week.  He  never 
believed  himself  in  danger,  and  spoke  of  the 
continuance  of  his  life  for  many  years ;  and  the 
world  is  not  possessed  of  Gibbon  s  last  thoughts  or 
words  umler  the  contemplation  of  impending  disso- 
lution. Ho  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  Shef- 
field family,  at  Hitchin,  in  Sussex,  and  Dr.  Parr 
contributed  the  liatin  epitaph  to  his  tomb.  It  is 
admirably  descriptive  of  the  style  of  the  great  his- 
torian, which,  however  meretricious  at  linns,  we 
think  I^rd  Brougham  rates  somewhat  too  low. 
"  Copiosum,  splendidum,  concinnum  orlie  verbo- 
rum,  et  summo  artificio  distinctiim  orationis  genus, 
reconditffi  exqnisitirque  sententise." 

In  the  personal  character  of  Gibbon  we  hire  to 
remark,  that,  except  in  the  fearful  use  of  irony, 
which  always  destroys  the  amenity  of  the  tone  of 
conversation,  he  was  in  mode  a  finished  gentleman 
— and  in  feeling  a  kind-hearted  man.  Politely 
patient,  he  bore — unruffled  we  dare  not  say,  but 
still  app.arently  unmoved — the  various  attacks  of 
his  opponents,  and  had  the  candor  Uy  honor  the 
noblest  of  them  hy  special  mention.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that,  with  his  stnmg  conversational  power* 
and  research,  he  never  ventured  on  a  speech  in 
the  house.  How  many  must  have  risen  in  fearful 
apprehension  from  his  vicinity.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance must  have  been  almost  repulsive.  I.drge 
head,  bad  and  slender  figure  when  young,  and  of 
small  stature,  ultimately  he  became  a  misshapen 
mass  in  form  and  feature.  Let  us,  lastly,  look  at 
him  as  an  historian.  Hero  the  picture  of  the  inner 
man  changes,  for  nothing  can  exceed  the  finished 
contour  ih.at  many  of  his  descriptions  give  to 
objects.  Still  we  always  thought  that  the  title  of 
his  history  was  not  quite  correct.  It  cannot  be 
considered  Roman  in  its  specialty.  Its  oriental 
portion  is  the  worst  part,  singular  to  say,  though 
the  leaning  of  the  writer  to  every  robber  Kurd, 
murderous  Arab,  vile  Turkomaun,  apostate  Chris- 
tian, or  Muhammedan  monster  of  any  kind,  made 
that  portion  a  labor  of  love.  The  crusaders,  the 
Christians,  and  the  marlyrS,  fade  under  his  fearful 
pencil.  Athanasius  alone  stands  out,  despite  of 
his  historian,  in  his  own  bright  hues.  The  orien- 
tal authorities  do  not  hear  out  many  parts  of  his 
narrative,  even  in  the  chronicle  of  his  ravorite  stib- 
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-      .  icli  of  a  pan,  liui 
ncM  Nuiliinf],  for  example, 

cmn  :y  than  hia  brief  account 

of   I  Vun  llaininer  suppliea  innumera- 

ble >  ••ven  on  hia  favonle  aubject,  the 

virtu<<  ui  iii<:  Ottoman.      To  impugn,   liowever, 
the  i^reat  exti-nl  of  his  acquiremenia,  would  bo  as 
iic.      Still    Gibbon    doea    not  show 
ral   acut<!nC3B ;    and    although   his 
::i  the  evenia  of  early  Koman 
'd  lo  an  exceas,  still,  for  our 
■,r..  V..-.1;    >..|<)ugh    yet    to 
As  to  the 
_  '      .    .^ -ly,  which   he 

'  !:■  ■  \  iliiiilis  It  Worth  while  to  conceal,  we  re- 
!>'  i'.  It  we  are  ignorant  from  what  source  it 
^11  It  rertaiiily  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Hume 

Mi-  I'  ..  lid  her  less  harm  than  the  covert  attacks 
ofllie  hiaiorian  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall," 

"  Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer." 

Lord  Uroucham  justly  censures  the  account  of 

Cyr  '     f  the  persecution  of  that  emperor 

that  All  the  church  of  God,  Diocletian, 

also  : .  uli'cency  of  various   passaeea  that 

cliciu'd  ihr  liidii!ii.inl  censure  of  even  one  not  re- 
markable for  very  rigid  chastity  of  expression — 
Parson.  And  here  we  close  our  rcmarka  on  Gib- 
bon. The  m-xl  lives,  in  sequence,  are  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  D'.Membcrt;  the  former,  we  believe, 
like  H"HiTt«nn,  both  the  friend  and  relation  of 
Lor '  III,  who  has  enjoyed  kindred  with 

the  Win  earth,  the  men  immortalized  in 

ibe  iiiM'.i  <<C  fame.     They  may  well  be 

proud  of  '  iidaiit,  and  look  on  his  multi- 

fold '  '    Vcp  marvel  and  astonish- 

inei  I  of  a  single  sptHich,  or  a 

•ini.'  book  ;   but  one  tilled  to 

dir<  immense   materials  int<i 

•uc<-  -,.  in  each  successive  year 

fresh  pearls  of  larger  brilliancy  and  beauty  to  the 
chaplet  he  has  already  atrung  of  the  statesmen 
•nd  men  of  tetters  of  England. 


From  tht  Nonh  RrliUh  R(rlaw. 

Amialt  oflhf  English  Bible.     Hy  the  Ilev.  CiiRii- 
ToriiiR  AwoiKsoN.    Two  Vols.  8»o.     Ix>ndon, 

T  of  Papal  dominion  cxtenda  through 

ifce  '  'tnturv.    Honi'' »:lx  ilit-n  once  more 

mistress  of  iho  world,  an<l  <-  her  vaarals. 

"  The   superiority   of   c-  ;    to   temporal 

power,  or,  at  least,  the  abMilule  independence  of 
the  former,  may  he  oonaidercd,"  says  llallain, 
"  a*  the  kry-nule  which  regiilalcs  every  passage 
in  the  canon  law."  No  bond,  hnwevnr  sacred, 
waa  allovv    '  -        ,  rburch 

power.  tly    an- 

Bfllwd,    t*i/»-.  i*ii¥     wiir-il     IliaiJC      iiy     •«<•%  >  Tf'lgnS     to 

llMtr  people,  m  lo  tiM  OMe  of  the  Knglish  kings, 


c  lo  the  Great  f "barter.     Dispcnsa- 
ii'   iiiarii^ii;!'  vo«8  rcndrred  divorce  and 
even   polyg;i  of  ordinary  occurrence  in 

high  life.      I  .!•  rextrictions  led  indirectly 

to  unbounded  laxity  and  demoraliz.itiun.  Mar- 
riages were  forbidden  not  merely  wuhin  ihc  limits 
which  Nature  pre-  :  aa  fur  as  the  seventh 

degree  of  collater.i  "itV  ;  and  in  addition 

°  I  this  came  innuiiirr^iKir  degrees  of  uinnity, 
rising  out  of  the  saeranienta  of  baptism  and  nial- 
..iiiouy.  Hence  "history  is  full  of  dissolutions 
of  marriage,  obtained  by  firklu  passion  or  rold- 
heartixl  ambition,  to  which  the  church  has  nut 
scrupled  to  pander  on  some  suggestion  of  rela- 
tionship." 

Not  only  ihc  appointment  of  bishops,  but,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  patronage  of  inferior  benefices, 
was  assumed  by  the  Pope,  till,  "  as  in  the  history 
of  all  usurping  governments,  lime  changed  anom- 
aly into  system,  and  injury  into  right."  I' 
reserves,  taxation  of  tlie  clergy,  enormnii 
the  colTers  of  the  Roman  court.  Grt::i'n  lA. 
preached  a  crusade  against  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
in  a  quarrel  which  only  concerned  his  temporal 
principality,  and  the  Church  of  F.ngland  was  taxed 
by  his  authority  to  carry  on  this  holy  war.  After 
that,  no  bounds  were  set  to  such  exactions.  "  The 
usurers  of  Cahorsand  Lombardy,  residing  in  lion- 
don,  took  up  the  trade  of  agency  fur  llie  Pope, 
and  in  a  few  years  he  is  said,  partly  by  levies  of 
money,  partly  by  the  revenues  of  benefices,  to 
have  plundered  the  kingdom  of  no  less  than  fifteen 
million  pounds  sterling  of  our  money.  Pill.igcd 
on  every  slight  occasion,  without  law  and  vtithont 
redress,  even  the  clergy  came  to  regard  their 
once  paternal  monarch  as  an  arbitrary  oppressor. 
All  writers  of  the  thirteenth  and  followiim  centu- 
ries complain  in  terms  of  the  most  unmeasured 
indignation,  and  seem  almost  ready  lo  reform  the 
general  abuses  of  the  church." 

.\t  length  the  nations  began  to  feel  restive  under 
the  galling  yoke.  None  had  been  so  heavily  bur- 
dened as  England,  "  obsequious  beyond  all  other 
countriea  to  the  arrogance  of  her  hierarchy  ;  espe- 
cially during  the  Anglo-Saxon  ]H-iinil,  when  the 
nation  waa  sunk  in  ignorance  and  efTrminale  an- 
perstilion."  This  characteristic  she  retained  for 
ages  after  the  Conquest. 

Excommunication  was  Ihe  lever  by  which  the 
clergy  moved  Ihe  world.  Monarchs  were  dethroned 
— dynasties  changed — kingdoms  given  away — and 
naliiinal  rights  trampled  in  the  dust.  Invasions 
were  encouraged,  and  the  banner  of  conquest  was 
formally  and  solemnly  blessed,  as  in  Ihe  memora- 
ble cases  of  William  the  Oinqueror  and  Henry  II. 
of  England,  on  condition  that  the  Pope  should 
share  the  spoil ;  and  for  this  even  the  ancient  na- 
tional saints  and  their  holiest  shrines  were  dese- 
crated— their  names,  whether  Saxon  or  Celtic, 
cast  nut  aa  evil  and  profane  ! 

"There  is  a  S[iell  wrought  by  uninterrupted 
giHid  fortune,  which  captivates  men's  understand- 
ing, and  persuades  them  against  reasoning  and 
analogy,  that  violent  jMiwer  is  immortal  and  irre- 
sistible. The  spell  is  broken  by  the  first  change  of 
sueceas.  VtV  have  seen  the  working  and  the  dissi- 
pation of  this  charm  with  a  rapidity  to  which  Ihe 
events  of  former  times  l>ear  as  remote  a  relaliua 
aa  the  gradual  processes  of  nature  to  her  deluges 
and  volcanoes.  In  tracing  the  Papal  empire  over 
mankind,  we  have  no  such  marked  and  definite 
crises  of  revolution.  Hut  sh>wly,  like  the  retreat 
of  waters,  or  the  stealthy  paces  of  old  age,  that 
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eKtranrdiiiary  power  over  liunian  opinion  ha*  been 
Rubsidiiif;  fur  livo  centuries," 

Tlicri!  ({row  lip,  by  slow  depree*,  a  rnnviclion 
of  "  thai  sacred  truth,  which  8U|>«!rstition  and 
sophistry  have  endeavored  to  eradicalo  from  the 
heart  of  man — that  no  tyrannical  );uvernment  can 
be  founded  on  a  Divine  commis.ii<m.  Literature, 
too  lonj^  the  passive  huiidiiiaid  of  spiritual  despot- 
ism, be);:in  to  assert  her  nobler  birthright  of  miiiis- 
leriiis  to  liberty  and  truth."  And  when  sho  came 
til  prcpuru  the  way  for  their  joint  triumph  at  the 
Ueforiiiuiion,  the  art  of  printing;  appeared,  to  add 
an  huiidri'd  fold  to  her  power. 

Hut  lull);  before  the  Kuforinalion,  the  Papacy 
bad  to  contend  with  a  f>io  far  iiii);hticr  and  more 
unrcleiiiiii); ;  for  literature  nii[;lit  be  bribed,  and 
learnin;;  iiiiKlit  bo  set  up  afjain^l  learning;,  h  bad 
to  encounter  the  resistance  of  conaciatce,  roused 
and  guided  by  the  Word  of  Uod. 

Durini;  many  ages  of  profound  iirnoranoe,  our 
forefathers  "  slept  ibe  sleep  of  orthodoxy,"  aeldom 
dislurlicd  by  the  lights  of  reason,  or  the  sounds  of 
dissent.  l)ut  from  the  twelfth  century  this  was 
no  loii;;cr  tliu  case.  "  An  iniindalion  of  heresy 
broke  in  that  a|;o  upon  the  church,  which  no  |>er- 
seciitioii  was  ablo  tburoui;hly  to  repress,  till  it 
finally  overspread  half  the  surface  of  Kurope.'" 
This  "  heresy,"  so  called,  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  reading  of  the  vernacular  Scrir|i- 
tures.  As  on  this  point  the  testimony  of  a  learned 
and  liberal  layman  will  bo  accepted  by  some,  more 
readily  than  that  of  an  ecclesiastical  wriier,  wc 
shall  quote  a  few  more  seiitenccs  from  Mr.  llal- 
lain,  who  deals  with  religious  movements  in  those 
times,  merely  in  their  relation  to  the  progress  of 
society. 

"  1  ho  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  teoins  with  new  sectaries  or 
schismatics,  various  in  their  aberrations  of  opinion, 
but  all  concurring  in  diicslation  of  the  Kftalilm/iril 
Churclt.  They  endured  severe  persecution  with  a 
sincerity  and  firmness,  which  in  any  cause  ought 
to  command  respect.  •  •  • 

Considered  in  its  elTocl  on  manners,  the  preaching 
of  this  new  sect  (the  Lollards)  certainly  produced 
an  cxlinsite  rr/ormalion.  •  •  • 

Fostered  by  the  general  ill-will  towards  the 
Church,  Wycliffk's  principles  made  iv/.t/ ;>rojfr'aj 
in  England  ;  and,  unlike  those  of  earlier  sectaries, 
were  embraced  by  men  of  rank  and  influence. 
Notwilhslauding  the  check  lliey  sustained  by  the 
sanguinary  law  of  Henry  IV.,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  multitudes  secretly  cherished  them  down  to 
the  era  of  the  Reformation."* 

It  is  to  this  era  chiefly  that  Mr.  .\nderson  has 
devoted  his  investigations  in  the  volumes  before 
us.  He  h.-is  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  produce 
a  work  that  was  much  wanted  on  a  most  important 
subject,  and  just  at  the  right  time.  It  evinces 
great  learning  and  industry,  and  must  have  cost 
him  vast  labor.  It  contains  an  interesting  and 
most  instructive  portion  of  Kiiglisb  history,  never 
before  so  fully  or  so  clearly  written,  casting  light 
on  many  obsmirilies,  and  developing  some  princi- 
ples of  vital  moment  in  the  present  day — all  going 
to  prove,  in  a  very  rem.irkablo  manner,  that  the 
Uook  of  God  is  not  only  the  book  of  truth  and  sal- 
vation, but  also,  preeminently,  the  Hook  of  Free- 
dom ;  and  that  it  has  won  its  victories,  not  by  the 
power  or  patronage  of  princes  and  prelates,  but  by 

*  Sec  Hallam's  Europe  during  the  Middle  Agtt, 
chap.  r. 


the  wal,  energy,  and  fidelity  of  lh«  people,  whom 

th' ■■  "' -     '      ■'  ' nic  selfish 

I '  i.;rrat  and 

elu ^...».    ..,. „   ..  ..^lirs. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  criticine  ihi/t  important 
work.  Ours  is  the  more  grateful.  iIm>k  li  more 
difficult,  task  of  presenting,  as  far  ::  m  mi 

brief  a  sketch,  the  results  of  the  l>  :  phil- 

Bi^lhropic  author's  elaborate  invesiii^aliuos,  and 
thus  promoting  the  object  which  he  has  most  at 
heart.  We  hope,  however,  that  many  of  our 
readers  may  be  led  to  seek  for  tbemstdvca  more 
ample  information  in  .Mr.  Andersoi  '  eH. 

Ill  very  early  times,  |)onions  ol  had 

liocn   tmnslaled    into   the   Saxim    '  Dut 

liefore  the  ihirternlh  century  notin  uas 

done  for  the   lOnglisb   people  in   i  mi 

JoH.N  WYrLirrii,  a  native  of  York 
in  1324,  and  came  into  public  vie\'. 
at  the  age  of  thirty-si.\,  maintaining  a  c 
position  for  twenty-four  years,  wnich  we. 
to  incessant  hbor  in  the  cause  of  truth.  Ii^arnuig, 
and  gexllincss,  of  which  he  was  the  briobicHi  ex- 
ample in  that  ago.     We  have  the  n 
evidence  that  his  translation  of  the 
erfully  on  the  community,  and  vsas  me  |.riiH  ij  n 
cause  of  that  "  extensive  reformation"  of  manntrt 
s|H)ken  of  by  Mr.  Hallam. 

Knighton,  a  conteiiiporarv,  complained  bitterly 
that  "  this  Master  John  VVyclitfe  translated  the 
(jos]>rl  oul  of  Latin  into  Knglish,  and  thus  laid  it 
more  open  to  the  laity,  and  to  women  w  bo  could 
read,  than  it  had  been  formerly  even  to  the  roust 
learned  of  the  clergy."  The  jewel  of  the  church, 
said  be,  "  is  turned  into  the  sport  of  the  people, 
and  what  was  hitherto  the  principal  gift  of  the 
clergy  and  divines,  is  m  common  to  the 

laiti/."     .\nimated  by  ■  igs,  an  Knglish 

council,  in  1408,  decreeo  (n.ii  me  translation  of 
the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  out  of  one  loncue  into 
another  is  a  dangerous  thing."  Therefore,  trans- 
lation was  forbidden  by  them  "  under  pain  of  the 
greater  excommunication." 

Notwithstanding  such  threats,  the  word  of  God 
grew  and  multiplied.  The  term  "  LollanI," 
indeed,  was  applied  to  many  who  did  not  embrace 
all  the  doctrines  of  WyclitTc,  though  they  cclux-d 
his  comjdaints  against  the  hierarchy.  In  the  year 
\3S'3,  Knighton  .states  that  their  number  had  very 
much  increased,  and  that  "  every  second  man  in 
the  country  was  a  l/illard,"  i.  e.  Protrftant.  He 
states,  moreover,  that  their  teachers  always  pre- 
tended to  have  a  great  res|)cct  for  "  Ginldis  I^w," 
to  which  they  declared  themselves  strictly  conform- 
ed both  in  their  opinions  and  their  conduct.  They 
were  also  "  mighty  in  words,"  and  both  men  and 
women  were  distinguished  by  the  same  mdHes  of 
speech,  and  "  by  a  wonderful  agreement  in  the 
same  opinions." 

It  was  not  by  booh  only  that  the  reformed  doc- 
trines were  then  propagated.  There  was  a  body 
of  itinerant  preachers  called  "  Piior  Prirsis,"  who 
proclaimed  the  Gospel  throughout  the  land  in 
churches  and  churchyards,  in  the  midst  of  fairs  and 
markets,  or  wherever  multitudes  were  convened. 
They  were  denounced  by  the  authorities,  and  cited 
to  the  tribunals,  because,  "  by  their  subtle  and  in- 
genious words,  they  contrive<l  to  draw  the  |ieople 
to  their  sermons,  and  to  maintain  them  in  their 
errors."  Supported  in  their  home  mission  by  tho 
liberality  of  the  faithful,  they  were  free  to  fly  from 
city  to  city  when  (X'rsecuted  "  by  the  clirks  of  An- 
tichrist, as  Christ  biildeth  and  the  Gosper' — "  com- 
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anil  not  I' 


•f  the  Holy  fJhost.l 
iiiB  what  IS  bent  by  I 
III'  siiil'ul  iiirn."'     These  proaohinR  [ 
.it   tnko  Ix-iiofic*^.  lesl  they  should  i 

;,;.■:    II Ih'-  'iiii'Mlv  •(  ;>;itriiirit;o,fom-  ' 

,   I'       :■,,■   ,v  .  ..r    '.,     !.!;■,:.'..  ,i    '.i    Inf   ill  idlc- 

u,-  v.* 

A  I  is  tnie  that 

he  w  t^  ]_■  :m';  t:  1  .  ;  *  1 1-  k  .iiiii  i u  iiri-w,  which  Bome 
of  thi'  prh>i-.  I'>(>  vi'Mr'i  aftir,  reirarded  a«  Ian- 1 
gua^cs  newly  iiiviMiiod  by  tho  Uefurmers,  or  by 
the  de»il.  Such  bcinir  the  nttiT  ignorance,  in  those 
ages,  of  the  ori(»inal9  of  .Scripture,  Mr.  Anderson 
thinks  that  a  translation,  in  the  first  instance,  friim 
(ireek  and  Hebrew,  would  not  have  hannonized 
with  the  intentions  of  dirine  Providence.  Latin 
wa»  the  language  of  learning,  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  aulhdtized  Bible.  Against  what  was  mani- 
festly contained  in  the  Vulgate  nothing  could  be 
said.  It  was  therefore  fitting  that,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  the  translation  should  be  made  from  that 
standard  version.  For  this  task  Wycliffe  was  emi- 
nently qualified. 

He  did  not  perform  it  in  vain.  The  people,  even 
tho  soldiers,  read  it  with  avidity.  "  Dukes  and 
carls,"  also,  "  his  powerful  defenders  and  invinci- 
ble protectors,"  were  busily  engaged  in  transcrib- 
ing and  studying  its  precious  contents.  The  trans- 
lator, conscious  that  he  had  done  a  great  work, 
frequently  expressed  himself  in  the  boldest  terms. 
"  The  authority  of  Scripture,"  said  he,  "  is  inde- 
pendent on  any  other  authority,  and  preferable  to 
BTery  other  writing."  "  Among  his  latest  acta," 
Mjrs  Dr.  Vaughan,  "  was  a  defence  in  Parliament 
of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  English. 
These  he  declared  to  be  the  prnprrly  of  Ihc  jienpte, 
and  one  which  no  party  should  lie  allowed  to  wrest 
from  them." 

It  is  a  singul.ir  circumstance  that  this  translation 
has  never  been  printed  !  The  New  Testament,  it 
is  true,  was  printed  300  years  after  it  was  finished  ; 
but  the  entire  Bible,  now  404  years  old,  has  nev^r 
been  committed  to  the  press.  That  it  was  exten- 
sively read,  however,  is  evident  from  the  virulent 
opposition  it  excited.  "  Merc  gleams  of  light, 
obtained  from  the  Sacred  Word,  were  sufficient," 
•ays  our  author,  "  to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the 
oppreaaor.  During  tlie  fifteenth  century,  various 
eaiaa  of  abjumtion  and  burning  for  heresy  had 
oeeomd.  Particular  periods  are  then  to  be  marked 
aa  uatonf  of  persecution." 

It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  already  stated, 
that  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  that  so 
generally  committed,  of  ascribing  the  British  Ue- 
forinatinn  to  eoiitincnlal  influences.  It  sprung 
from  the  seeds  of  irutli,  sown  in  the  native  soil  long 
bef«rc*I#ulher  was  heanl  of.  The  teriltm  (».  r. 
manuscript)  Word  of  (Jod  in  Knglish  waa  the 
grand  in-'  '        I.     In  this  respect, 

aa  we  sL  -land  and  Scotland 

owed  evrn  ]''!u<  til  iiii'ii  mil  r»  than  to  the  Ucrmao 
nfermera. 

Ai  ii„.  f-u  ..f  r-„i,...-.,..,.„,„l,.  „■  ilio  middle  of  the 
fifii  '  with  a  sort  of 

liter  '  '  <!reeks,  bear- 

iog  with  them  the  clasoical  treasures  of  antiquity, 
aaUled  in  Italy,  which  became  the  cliief  p<iint  of 
alttMltoa  lo  all  the  learned  of  the  west.  The 
biybcat  eeeleaiaatical  authorities  were  so  enlhnsi- 
aalie,  thai  th«  dineovery  of  an  unknown  manuscript 
WM  nganied  almoat  aa  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom. 

•YaafkM'*  Hfe  of  WydUffi,  ml.  fi.,  p.  1(3. 


Home  was  then  little  aware  that  she  was  furnishing 
to  Kuropc  |H>lisho<l  wciiKins  for  the  warfare  which 
was  to  i!>Bue  in  the  destruction  of  her  own  power, 
and  which  would  U'  fimt  wielded  elTectually  by 
one  of  her  own  most  celebrated  sons — p^rasmus. 

While  Constantinople  was  being  stormed,  and 
while  the  "  brief-men"  of  Italy  were  buBy  with 
their  pens  transcribing  the  classics,  (iutenbcrg, 
the  inventor  of  printing,  aided  by  John  Fubl,  a 
goldsmith,  who  advanctil  the  money,  finished  at 
Mentz,  the  first  great  work  of  the  Prens — thr  Latin 
liible.  Thus  the  earliest  homage  of  ihis  art — the 
parent  of  so  many  blmKllcss  revolutions — was  paid 
to  the  Sacred  Volume.  This  Bible,  in  2  vols. 
folio,  consisted  of  I'JHa  pages,  finely  executed,  by 
a  process  that  was  a  profound  secret  to  all  except 
the  artists  employed  in  the  work.  While  the  wise 
men  of  Paris  were  ascribing  it  to  the  o|>eration  of 
magic  and  the  black  art,  it  found  the  warnicst  wel- 
come in  the  city  of  the  Jiidu  Htyursfalonuf,  and 
its  moat  admiring  patron  in  the  Pope.  Before  the 
close  of  the  fifiefiith  century,  the  dilTcrcnt  works, 
published  in  Home  alone,  amounted  lo  1000.  Other 
cities  in  Italy  and  (icrmany  were  eciually  busy. 
Panzer  has  reckoned  up  Ut8  printers  in  Venice, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  century  they  had  put 
forth  2()H0  distinct  publications,  among  which  were 
more  than  twenty  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible. 
Thirty  years  after  this  glorious  invention,  ihere 
were  more  than  1000  pnnting-presses  at  w<irk  in 
220  dilTerent  places  throughout  Europe. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  William 
Tv.NDALi!,  the  first  translator  of  the  Bible  from  the 
original  languages  into  p'.nglish,  commenced  hia 
labors.  The  parentage  of  illustrious  characters  is 
Bomctimes  involved  in  an  obscurity  wliich  baflU-s  all 
research  ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  biographers 
puzzle  their  brains  to  connect  their  heroes  with 
some  respectable  genealogy.  Mr.  .\nder»on,  with 
all  his  Christian  philosophy,  is  not  free  from  this — 
shall  we  call  it — weakness  \  And,  accordingly,  he 
searches  diligently  and  vainly  in  Gloucrsiershire 
for  the  palcriial  mansion  of  the  martyr — Tyndale. 

Tyndale,  however,  was  the  name  of  a  good  old 
slock  ;  and  our  translator  was  prolnthly  the  son  of 
Thomas  Tyndale,  by  Alicia  Hunt,  of  North  Nibly 
in  t;iouce»ter»hire,  and  was  bom  in  I4H4-5  or  0. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished by  hia  attainments  in  the  cla^sics  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  lalwred  lo 
inculcate  on  the  minds  of  his  fellow -students.  Thia 
zeal  was  offensive  to  his  superiors ;  and  though 
there  is  no  reas<m  to  think  he  was  expelled,  yet 
savs  Foxe,  "  spying  his  time,  he  removed  to  the 
I'niversity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  likewise  made 
his  abode  a  certain  space."  About  l.'>20  he  used 
oft<-n  lo  preach  in  liristol,  and  in  various  lowna 
and  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Little  Sodbuty 
Manor,  where  he  was  a  tutor  in  tho  family  of  Sir 
John  Walsh. 

There  he  had  debates  with  abbots  and  other 
clergy  who  fre<|uenl<d  the  house ;  tor  Sir  John 
"  kept  a  giMid  ordinary  ;"  and  the  tutor  had  an 
opportunity  of  occasionally  discussing  "  OikI's  mat- 
ters" with  well-benefieed  dignitaries.  Once  Sir 
John  and  his  lady  were  at  a  banquet,  given  by 
those  gieat  doctors,  "  w here  they  talked  at  will 
and  pleasure,  uttering  their  blindness  and  ignorance 
without  resistance  or  gain-saying."  Their  argu- 
menU  tieing  repeated  to  Tyntiale,  he  refuted  them 
from  Scripture. 

"  Well,"  said  I/ady  Walsh,  "  Ihere  was  auch  a 
doctor   tlierc    as   may  disjwnd   XlOO  a  year,  and 
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another  £200,  and  another  £3(H) ;  and  what ! 
wero  it  riias<iii,  think  you,  that  w«!  should  believe 
you  licfore  them  V 

It  was  in  thin  house  that  Tyndalo  conceived  the 
pur|>oiH!  of  traiiitUtini;  the  ScTiplurcs. 

"  An  liiMR,"  stiiil  hn,  "  aa  lliii  olrrgy  can  keep 
the  Scripturu  down,  thi^  will  so  ilurkun  iho  ri|{ht 
way  with  the  mist  of  their  aopliislrv — with  argu- 
mciila  of  philosuiihy,  and  with  worclly  similitudes, 
and  ap|iariMit  rcaiton!)  of  natural  wi»dom,  and  with 
wrcatinj;  the  Soripturea  unto  their  puriios*; — that 
lhnu)>h  tt*u  feel  in  thine  heart,  and  art  sure  how 
that  all  is  false  that  they  say,  yet  rould'st  thou  not 
solve  their  auhtlo  riddles.  Whu/t  Ihint;  onli/ 
nwrni  tiif  li>  trttnslat'-  Ihe  Xrw  T'Slaiwnt.  Because 
that  T  had  perceived,  hy  exiiericnct',  how  that  it  is 
impossilile  to  establish  the  iieoiile  in  any  truth, 
except  Ihe  Scripture  were  plainly  set  before  their 
eyes  in  their  mother  tonRue." 

A  rumor  soon  spread  abroad  that  he  was  tainted 
with  heresy,  and  owinij  to  st-cret  accusations,  he 
was  suminoncil  befnre  ihe  Chancellor  of  the  diocese, 
*'  who  threatened  him  grievously,  reviled  him,  and 
rated  him  as  thoujjh  he  had  been  a  dog."  Having 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  this  man,  he  was  soon 
after  in  diseu.ssinji  with  a  learned  divine,  who, 
when  forced  into  dilemma,  exclaimed,  "  wo  were 
heller  williout  God's  law  than  the  Pope's."  To 
this  ehullilion,  so  cbaracterisiic  of  the  limes,  Tyn- 
dalo replied,  "  1  defy  the  Pope  and  all  his  laws, 
and  if  God  spare  my  life,  ere  many  years,  I  will 
cause  a  lioi)  that  ilrirrlh  the  plough,  to  know  more  of 
Scripturr  than  you  do.'' 

Fimliiig  the  Italian  diocese  of  Worcester  loo  hot 
for  him,  and  fearing  that  he  should  fall  into  the 
unmerciful  hands  of  the  spiritualili/,  he, set  out  for 
the  nietroiiolis,  bringing  with  him  nn  introduction 
toTunstal,  Dishop  of  London,  the  future  burner 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  his  first  and  last 
attempt  to  procure  a  patnm,  for  his  whole  life  was 
distinguished  by  a  love  of  independence,  very  rare 
in  iboae  days  even  among  Uefonners.  No  public 
character  ever  evinced  more  noble  8elf-reli.ance — 
none  ever  trusted  princes  le>a,  or  Providence  more. 
He  was  told  by  the  great  man  that  his  house  was 
full — he  had  more  than  he  could  well  find.  Tyn- 
d.ile  abode  almost  a  year  in  the  city,  studying  the 
church  anil  th(!  world  at  head-quarters.  "  I  un- 
derstood," said  he,  "at  the  last,  not  only  that 
there  was  no  room  in  mv  lord  of  London's  palace, 
to  translate  the  New  'restament,  but  also,  that 
there  wa.s  no  place  to  do  it  in  all  England." 

He  therefore  embarked  for  the  ('onlinent,  and 
remained  in  Hamburgh  about  a  year,  busy  at  his 
translaiion,  being  supported  cbielly  by  the  liberality 
of  a  London  merchant.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  he  went  at  once  to  Luther,  and  was 
leagued  with  him  in  this  work.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take— hn  never  set  foot  in  Saxonv  before  the  pub- 
lication of  his  New  Testament.  From  Hamburgh 
he  removed  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine  in  1525, 
accompmied  by  his  amanuensis,  William  Roye. 
There  he  eommitled  to  the  press,  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  Ihe  form  of  a  quarto  volume.  Hut  the 
printers  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  Ihe  work 
was  inierilicte<l.  They  managed,  however,  to  r  ■ 
cure  the  primed  slieels,  and  sailed  with  them 
the  Rhine  lo  Worms,  where  they  resumed  tin.. 
task  in  safety,  and  with  renewed  zeal.  When 
Cochlains,  an  indefatigable  defender  of  the  "Old 
Learning,"  discovered,  by  inlorira/im;  the  printers, 
that  the  "  two  apostate  iMiglishmen, learned,  skil- 
ful in  languages,  and  fluent,"  were  actually  printing 


three  thousind  copies  of  the  N'  m 

Kiiglish,  with  thi!  design  of"  ro:ii  1 

Lutheran,"  he  was  '■  i 

der,"  and    induced    ll 

He  also  wrote  to  Hemt    <  ; 

ley,  "  that  ihey  might,  wiili 

take  care,  lest  that  must  per; 

chandise  should  ho  conveyed  into  all  the  porta  of 
t^gland." 

Mr.  Anderson  has  shown  clearly,  that  "  ihe  un- 
divided honor  of  translating  the   New  Testamrni 
remains  with  Tyiidalv  alone;"  but  on  the  -. 
of  the  work  as  a  version,  he  has  not  said  so  u.      . 
as  we  could   have  wished — having  noticed  il,  in- 
deed, but  slightly,  and  onlv   ipi   passing.      Yet  a 
critical  examiimiion  of  all  on:  '"     '    ' 
as  they  have   been  printed 
Baxter,  so  as  lo  trace  to  iia  .-...n, .  .^  ,,,,   mi»l  .  . 
of  our  venerable  standard   Bible,  would   be  inter- 
esting and  insiructive;  however,  Ihc  theme  is  loo 
large  to  l>e  even  touched  on  hy  ua  at  present. 

"The  incoiiirovertible  proof  of  Tyndale's  eru- 
dition, whether  as  a  Greek  or  Hebrew  scholar,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  prrsmi  version  of  our  Bible,  as 
read  by  millions.  The  circumstance  of  its  being 
a  revision,  five  times  derived,  is  an  advanisge  alio- 
gelher  peculiar  to  itself;  while,  notw : 
this  fivefold  revision  of  the  Greek  ai 
original,  large  portions  of  Tyndale's  ir:iiiM  ;  in 
remain  unlouched,  or  verbally  as  the  lra^^l>I"r 
first  gave  them  tn  his  country.  It  is,  indeed,  ex- 
traordinary, that  so  many  of  Tyndale's  cornx-l  ami 
happy  renderings  should  have  been  left  to  adorn 
our  version,  while  the  terms  subsiiluted  in  oilier 
instances  still  leave  him  the  palm  of  scholarship. 
When  the  incorrect,  not  to  say  injurious  sense  in 
which  certain  terms  had  been  long  employed,  is  duly 
considered,  the  substitution  of  charity  fur  love,  as 
Tyndale  translated,  of  ^Ta«  for  favor,  and  church 
fur  congregation,  ccriainly  cannot  be  adduced  as 
proofs  of  superior  attainment  in  the  original 
Greek." — Annals,  i.  p.  "JT. 

"  Tyndale's  prose  has  been  read  in  Britain  ever 
since,  and  that,  too,  'everv  s.M,Til,..i.v  '  f.,r, 
notwithstanding  all  the  cei 
made  in  our  tran.slaliims  ot  ; 
tiuns  in  almost  every  chapter  still  remain  verbally 
the  same  as  he  first  gave  them  to  his  country.  In 
this,  it  is  true,  he  was  merely  a  translator,  but 
then  the  style  of  his  translation  has  stood  the  test 
of  nearly  ten  generations.  It  has  been  their  ad- 
miration all  along,  and  it  will  continue  to  bo 
admired  while  the  language  endures." — p.  215. 

The  New  Testament  arrived  m  F.ngland  in 
January,  1526.  The  history  of  ibis  importation 
of  "  pernicious  merchandise"  is  full  of  romantic 
incidents,  and  "  if  only  the  half  wero  told,  would 
be  one  of  the  most  graphic  stories"  in  our  annals. 
"  No  siege  by  sapping  and  mining  which  Kngland 
has  ever  since  achieved,  could  furnish  a  tenth  part 
of  the  incident,  or  evince  half  the  courage  btr 
which  she  was  herself  assailed." — AnnaU,  I. 
p.  fW. 

Think  of  the  tremendous  forces  that  were  acting 
in  combination  against  the  inlrnduciion  of  the 
1  Scriptures  into  F.ngland  in  the  native  lan- 
lli'nry's  royal  honor  was  staked  to  vindi- 
. ....  his  proud  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faiih, 
which  he  had  won  in  controversy  against  Luthcr- 
anism,  the  opprobrious  designation  now  employed 
towards  all  the  friends  of  the  English  Testament. 
His  chancellor,  Wolsey,  was  next  to  him  in  power 
— a  man  of  vast  wealtit  and  inordinate  ambitiun^ 
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vir! 

inti  . 

of  I :  '  ICKI.     lie  hml  jusi 

Mil  :;  Oxford,  designed 

to  nuke  ihal    <  Id^inus  in  llic 

world  :  which  iwed  with  the 

reveniiea  of  tevcnil  sMtall  iiiiiiia!>ierica,  and  tilled 
with  ihr  mcnt  lali-nlivl  vuiinj;  men  he  rould  find, 
in  !■   ■  r-{  the  new  learning, 

ao'l  >  inleerity. 

I  >s  IS  iinfiirtiinate  in  all 

hio  His    diplnniaov    about 

Ihi  immense  sums  of  money, 

III!  '  his  infliicnnu  ;  his  oiBce 

n(   '  il  as  his  c<i|le|;c  and  his 

spl>M)diii  brazen  slalue)  was  assumed  by  the  king;, 
and  hframc  the  oriffin  of  the  spiritual  supremacy 
which  has  over  since  attached  to  the  Hnplish 
crown.  He  also  gave  Henry  the  fatal  prcc(!dent 
of  the  eonfiseatiiin  of  email  monasteries,  which  led 
the  W3V  to  the  seizure  of  them  all.  And  moreover, 
many  of  the  v  "  '  I  advocates  of  the  "  old 
learning"  in   '  .liege   became   the  most 

devr '  -1 ,  ,,„   new. 

\'  V  a  personal  sitire  against  him- 

sell ■   work  of  iwrs'ecution  hy  insti- 

tuting a  ~  U  (or  hoiihs.     It  was  found  that 

Garret,  n  l/mtion,  had  been  in  the  habit 

of  conveyme  larce  quantities  to  "  a  little  flock"  in 
Oxford.  He  and  all  suspected  of  receiving  the 
books  were  cast  into  prison.  Among  these  were 
a  number  of  the  students  of  Wol&ey's  own  col- 
lege. They  were  immured  in  a  dungeon,  where, 
getting  no  food  hut  salt  fish  for  five  months,  four 
of  ihcm  died. 

Dr.  Karnes  having,  in  a  sermon,  ridiculed  the 
cardinal's  golden  shoes,  golden  cushions,  and  red 
gloves,  was  called  upcm  to  "abjure  or  bum." 
After  painful  sus|>ense,  he  was  persuaded  to  abjure, 
and  Wolsey  had  triumphant  revenge.  In  St. 
Paul's,  on  Sabbath-day,  he  sat  enthroned  in  state, 
and  clothed  in  purple,  surrounded  by  thirty  abbots, 
mitred  priors,  and  bishops,  while  i  ishor  preached 
•irainst  the  "  heretics,"  and  then  baskets  full  of 
books  were  thrown  into  a  fire  kindled  without 
Barnes  and  his  fellow-abjnrers  were  obliged  to 
carry  fagots  round  the  fire  three  times  before  they 
ca'i    '  '    '        '    '        , ,),.,!  i)y  proclaiming 

an  ' 

'liiii^  111.    >...i,v  ..i  .  >.  ■■"'  the  Scriptures 

went  on  :  but  it  was  not  <  .  I'ngland.     In 

obedience  to  Wolscy's   i:.  ; :.-,  the  I-'.nglish 

ambassador  not  only  visilt^d  Antwerp,  Harrow, 
Zealand,  and  othf-r  iilicrs  for  this  purpose,  but  he 
made  "  privy  ^"  after  books  at  Ghent 

and  Hnigej,  1.  lie  made  some  "  good 

fires"  of  the  N«w  I'li.iaiiienis  ;  but  in  an  attempt 
to  puni%h  the  primer  of  th^in  at  Antwerp,  he 
received  an  <-^  .in  the  free  govern- 

ment of  that  ;  -iiied  a  happy  con- 

tra-■  'I',   was  this  am- 

b«-  ■■  d  the  iilea  of 

bin  .ler  to  burn  il. 

8"  <l  at  the  pros- 

pr.  .;.   HI,  .\rchbishop 

of  'IS,  on  part  of  Tyn- 

ia)  I   on  the  bishops  to 

c<.'  ire  of  the  money,  which  they 

di.^  im  cordially  for  this  "  glorious 

aii. 

I  lion  raged  fiercely  against  the 

iMdcTB  and  vcoden  of  the  Scriptures,  till  it  was 


.,r..vi,i.-,,ii.illv  ,.,i.  r,,,,,i,.,i  ),v  the  fearful  epidemic, 
r   Anglicanus,"  as  it 
t     .,1   and   seized   on  them 
wherevA  it  tbund  them. 

"  It  seemed  the  genial  air. 
From  pole  to  pole,  from  Alias  to  the  Knst, 
Was  then  at  enmity  with  Kngllsh  blood  ; 
For,  but  the  race  of  EiigUnd,  all  were  safe 
In  foreign  climes ;  nor  did  this  fury  taste 
The  foreign  blood  that  Kngland  then  contained." 

In  two  months  40,000  were  afTeclrdain  Ixindon 
alone,  of  whom  4000  died.  Hoth  the  king  and 
his  chancellor  made  iheir  wills,  and  confessed  dally, 
ihal  they  might  be  ready  for  this  terrible  visitant. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Wolsey  and  Hisliop 
Gardiner  were  ihe  zealous  agcnis  of  Henry  V'lII. 
in  trying  to  procure  the  divorce  from  Queen  (.'athe- 
rinc  ;  and  from  what  we  have  already  slated  about 
Dispensations,  it  is  easy  to  infer,  that  whatever 
stood  in  the  way  at  Home,  it  certainly  had  nothing 
to  do  with  scruples  about  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  I'opc  would  have  gratified  Henry's 
wish — for  a  due  consideration,  of  course— without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  only  lh,it  Charles  V.,  whom 
he  dared  not  offend,  was  the  Q\iecn's  nephew. 

In  January,  1529,  Wolsey  despatched  (iardiner 
to  Home  secretly,  with  orders,  if  necessary,  to 
threaten  that  Kngland  would  withdraw  her  obedi- 
ence unless  the  Holy  See  consented  to  be  the 
instrument  of  culling  the  knot  that  could  not  be 
untied.  To  this  new  idea  of  the  king's  suprem- 
acy in  spiritual  matters,  the  cardinal  was  quickly 
sacrificed  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  obtained  bulls 
from  Rome  without  the  royal  license.  He  had 
raised  himself  by  talents,  judgment,  and  priljey 
from  humble  rank  to  the  highest  degree  of  wi  mIiIi. 
power,  and  digniiy  ever  enjoyed  by  an  Kul'i -li 
subject.  In  an  age  of  pivlir,  his  tables  u.  n' 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  plate — ibe  luylit.^i 
nobility  were  his  household  servants,  waiting  tiimn 
him  in  white  robes,  as  in  the  king's  palace.  His 
master  cook  was  arrayed  in  damask  satin,  with  a 
gold  chain  about  his  iieek.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred individuals  daily  in  attendnncc  on  the  person 
of  this  successor  of  the  apaslles.  In  his  "  poor 
house  of  Westminster,"  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
style  his  gorgeous  palnrc,  "  there  was  of  all  sorts 
of  arras,  velvets,  carpels,  &c.  fee,  enough  to  have 
set  up  many  a  substantial  tradesman,  l^tnhs  com- 
pletely a  nobleman's  palace!  He  had  ruled  Kn- 
gland. and  powerfully  influenced  ihe  piditirs  of 
Kurope  for  twenty  years,  during  which  he  hud  been 
courted  and  caressed  by  the  kings  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Hut  in  one  day  all  this  glory  vanished !     The 
king  frowned,  and  the  honors  which  were  so  thick 
upon  him  withered  in  a  moment.     "  I  have  been 
I  to  see  the  I»rd  Cardinal,"  said  the  French  am- 
bassador, liellay,  on  that  very  day — "  and  he  has 
shown    mc    his   case   with    the   most   deplor:ihl« 
rhetoric   I   ever  saw  ;  for  both  his  heart  and  his 
'  spirit  entirely  failed  him.     I  can  say  noihing  more 
striking  than  Uis/acr,  which  has  lost  half  lis  pro- 
,  per  size."      II|Min   his  deparUm"  to  the  country  by 
water,  a  thousand  boats  were  on  the  river,  crow  ded 
!  with  people,  expcciing  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
'  going   to   the  'rower.     "  Ho  died   not  merely  in 
■  obscurity,  but  in  disgrace  ;  and  though  .the  charge 
1  of  high  treason  hnnj?  over  him  unrefuicd,  with  his 
last  breath  he  cut  .eulion."      Vi't  on  this 

point  he  should  I  ii  the  light  of  the  age 

I  in  which  ho   livc<i.     He  was  not  as  bad  as  bis 
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?'? 


nrosonilors  ;  foronf  ■■•"■■i  ,.f,t...  ;.  i — ;.,-. 

nim,  j)ri'm>iilp<l  in  : 

meiii,  with  Sir  'I'li.  !  .:, , 

that  ho  hud  been  "  ihn  iiiipp!i.  nirbw  of 

ihe  dw  anil  itirrrt  rorreclion  ft 

There  lived  in  VVolscy's  limisi'lmld  a  man  who 
WM  Raid  to  be  ihe  son  nt  n  hiarksmilh,  at  Putney, 
near  l.«nd(>n.  lie  had  resided  on  the  continent, 
visited  H(ime,  had  gathered  wisdom  from  travel, 
and  was  now  oiio  of  ilie  canhnHl's  confidential  ner- 
vanls.  Two  days  before  the  parliament  met  that 
was  to  ruin  liis  master,  he  said  to  a  fillow-servani, 
"  I  intend,  (lod  willing,  this  afternoon,  when  my 
lord  bath  dined,  to  ride  up  to  I^mdon,  and  so  to 
the  conrt,  where  I  shall  either  nnke  or  mar,  or  I 
comn  ac^iin."  This  was  Thomas  Cnimwell,  the 
abolisher  of  the  monasteries.  Ho  advised  Henrv 
In  hpcnine  himself  "  Head  of  the  Church,"  by 
whieh  means  he  could  at  once  rescue  his  "^irince- 
ly  authority"  from  the  "  spiritnalily"— "  nccumn- 
lito  to  himself  prent  riches,"  and — get  married. 
Thus  ho  cleverly  appealed  to  Henry's  three  domi- 
nant passions,  the  lovo  of  power,  of*  money,  and  of 
Ann  H(deyn.  The  spiritual  authority  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  king's  person,  was  delefaled  to  this 
creature,  for  a  season,  and  Cnimwell  became  pres- 
ident of  the  convocation,  as  Vicar-CJcncral  of 
England.  I^odge  human  power  over  the  con- 
science where  you  will,  it  is  the  abomination  that 
maketh  desolate  set  up  in  the  h(dy  place  ;  and  so 
Britain  found  to  her  cost  durinj,'  all  the  time  of  the 
Tudors  nod  the  Stuarts  ! 

Who  docs  not  mourn  over  the  weakness  of  our 
nature  when  ho  finds  the  illustrious  author  of 
Utopia  the  abettor  of  persecution,  cxtortinjj  con- 
fessions of  heresy  hy  torture,  and  consipnincf  men 
to  the  stake  f  )r  their  conscientious  opinions,  add- 
in?  the  bitterness  of  a  defeated  contniversialist  to 
the  hijoiry  of  a  preroeative  lawyer!  How  few 
have  had  sufficient  virtue  to  rise  up  from  the  wool- 
sack the  same  men ! 

"  As  soon,"  says  Burnet,  "as  More  came  into 
favor,  he  pressed  the  kins  much  to  put  the  laws 
against  heretics  in  execution,"  as  the  best  mode 
of  conciliatiujr  the  Court  of  Rome.  Therefore,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  the  penal  laws  were 
onlered  to  he  executed,  books  were  seized,  .and 
reformers  were  cast  into  prison.  Thus  unhappily 
advised,  Hi'iiry  mrnle /icrr.ty  and  Irmton  convertible 
terms — a  pernicious  confusion  of  thinq-s  civil  and 
things  sacred,  whose  elfecis  remain  to  the  present 
day.  It  was  now  ordained  that  no  man  should  ; 
preach,  teach,  or  keep  a  school,  "  contrary  to  the  ' 
determination  of  Hcdy  Church."  The  bishop  was 
authorized  to  imprison  all  such  offenders  at  hisdis- 
crelion  ;  all  secular  officers  were  to  aid  in  the  exe- 
cutiim  of  his  sentence,  and  all  state  functionaries 
were  sworn  to  "  give  their  whole  power  and  dili- 
gence to  nnt  away,  and  make  utterly  cease,  and 
destniy,  all  errors  and  heresies  commonly  called 
Ijollnrdirf .'"  The  importation  of  reliijions  hooks 
was  al.so  forbidden,  and  among  these  was,  first  and 
chief,  Tynd:ile's  New  Testament. 

Ill  his  T'topia,  More  had  spoken  against  capital 
punishment,  and  inculcated  perfect  toleration — 
now,  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  Engl.ind,  he  wrote  thus 
concerning  "  heretics  "—"  The  prelates  ought 
Ifmporallij  lo  rlrttroi/  those  ravenous  wolves!" 
They  were  to  be  visited  with  "  grievous  punish- 
ments," and  the  "sparkle"'  was  to  be  "well 
quenched." 

The  notion  common  among  Catholics,  that 
Henry  VHI.  became  a  Protestant  when  he  cast  off 


the   authoriiv  •  ""  •' 

Mithnr  (jf  I' 

on    the   gn. 

was,  from  first    ' 

carried  on   in   lb. 

best  thing  that  Henry,  or  any  of  his 

ever  did,  even  for  the  BlRLR,  was  to  r,-,. 

— to  let  it  alone.      How  well  it  w 

in  IS30,  is  shown  in  a  letter  from 

of  Norwich. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "then  errnneoui  opinions  eon- 
llinne   any  time,  I   think   th. '. 
The  gentlemen  and  thi'conr 

infected,  hilt   merchants,  and   :.ii.  n  iii.u   n  mi  in-ir 
I  abiding  nnt  far  from  tlie  sea." 

Now,  therefore,  the  rule"  r.l-..  i-.,nri«,  I  i,,. 
gelhcr,  and   here  is  their  d' 

selecteil    upwards  of  a'huii'  i 

"  Tyndale  and  Fryih,"  they  say  : — 

"  All  which  great  errors  and  pestilent  heresies 
being  cnntaginus  and  damnable,  uith  all  the  b«H>ks 
containing  the  same,  with  the  Iranslalion  also  of 
Scripture  rorrv^lfH  hy  William  Tyndal,as  well  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New,  and  all  other 
books  in  F.Dnlifh  containing  such  errors — Iht 
Kinsi's  //;t'A'K<,«  prrsrni  in  prr.'nn — by  one  whole 
advice  and  as.vnl  of  the  prel.atei  ^  ■<  .l.-l-  ~, 
well  of  the  universities  as  of  all  ! 

together,   determined   utterly  to   ' 
jected,  and    put    away  out  of  the   h:i 
people,  and  not  to  be  suffered  to  get  abr. 
his  subjects." 

But  they  could  not  bind  the  word  of  God. 
They  might  burn  the  hooks  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  even  the  hearts  on  which  it  was  en- 
graved ;  but  truth  cannot  be  c. 
flames — it  "  endures  forever."  ■  ^\ 
of  Ijondon,  in  May  this  year,  had  ii:e  .Nen  ,  .  -in- 
ments  which  he  had  bought  piled  up  and  burned 
in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  the  people  were  indig- 
nant, and  filled  with  a  greater  love  for  the  Scrip- 
tures and  hatred  to  the  clergy  than  ever.  .After- 
wards, the  New  Testaments  printed  with  the 
money  got  for  those  now  burned,  "  came  thick 
and  threeftdd  into  Kngland  ;"  so  that  ihe  bishops 
were  informed  that,  if  they  wished  to  stop  the 
supply,  they  must  buy  ''  to<i! 

While  Tyndale  was  i boring  for  the 

salvation  of  his  country,  ne  wm-  n 
hension  of  his  life  Imm  her  ui 
whose  spies  were  dogging  h'»    '   ■  nio 

his  privacy,  and  worming  tli  con- 

fidence, in  order  to  betray  hu...     '    .  •<", 

in    a    secret    interview    with    our    a: 
Vanghaa,   whom    he    almost    convert'' 
opinions,  he  nllered  an  emphatic  sentence,  which 
affectingly  betrays  at  once   the  heart  of  an  ciile 
and  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  : — 

"  j4.«  /  noip  am,"  said  he,  "  very  death  were 
more  pleasant  to  me  than  life,  considering  men's 
nature  to  he  such  as  can  bear  no  truth." 

It  was  first  an  object  with   Cromwell  to  havo 
him  inveigled  into  England,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
him  to  abjure  in  view  of  the   fagots  ;  be'  i  •.!.... 
from  Vaughan's  reports,  that  this  was  a  ' 
ho  instructed  the   latter  not  to  try  to  ! 
over,  "because,"   said    Crumwell.  "if  he   were 
present,  by  all  likelihood   he  would  shortly  do  as 
much  as  in  him  were,  to  infect  and    corrupt  M« 
whole  rralm."     Strange  that  this  poor  exile  should 
so  trouble  the  realm  of  F'ngland  !    What  gave  him 
all  this  power'     Truth!      He   had   ably  exposed 
the    Practice  of  Prdalrf,   and   triumphantly   an- 
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(«ri  :    wrilinKs   of  ibo    !'<'' 

Ch.n:  :^  o(  fruedom  were  ou  li 

•i«ir. 

Ypi  wm  h^  >  loykl  man  iniJ  a  true  patriot,  full 
of  V'  V'Ciion  (•>{  bis  native  lann,  whicli  lie 

wa>  !■  again.     Vaughan  ihui  deocribos 

ihi'  '  ''  .■•ome  false  assurances  of  Hen- 

ry"' ■  »  : — 

"  i  I-  !.•  1.1,1  1.1.  iiian  to  be  exceedingly  altered, 
and  to  like  tlic  snmc  very  near  to  Ins  livart,  in 
audi  wise  tliat  water  stood  in  his  eyes  ;  and  lie 
said,  '  What  grscit'iis  wuMs  aro  ihcse  I  I  assure 
yoa,'  said  he,  '  if  il  would  stand  with  the  king's 
moM  gracious  pleasure  Ui  gninl  only  a  bare  text  of 
the  Scripture  to  lie  put  forth  among  the  people, 
like  as  is  put  forth  aiming;  the  subjects  of  the  ein- 

riror  in  these  parts,  and  of  other  (Christian  princes, 
•hall  immediately  niako*  promise  never  to  write 
more,  but  most  humbly  submit  myself  at  the  feet 
of  his  royal  majesty,  olTeriiifj  my  body  to  sufler 
whatever  puin  or  torture,  yea  what  death  his  grace 

will.  -■  ''■■•'  "••   ■ '•■"•.'       \...i    nil  that  tin>" 

I  w.  ~,  and  endi. 

rov  1  :    -   ..,_...  :c  to  bear  a;, 

suffer." 

Inflijeiici'd,  no  doubt,  by  this  noble  spirit, 
Vai!  usirated  against  the  cruel  policy  of 

the  I  .irt  with  much  earnestness. 

"  1a;1  his  majesty,"  said  he,  "  be  further  assured 
that  he  can,  wiih  no  polirv,  nor  with  no  threalea- 
ings  of  to  rits,  uke  away  the 

opinions  <  irace  shall  fatherly 

and  '  r  i-y  of  his  realm.     For 

Ihrr  .'. — from  tItcTKC  risoth  the 


griK 

li  .  nor  his  vicar  thoupht  of  any- 

thiiv  :     ..  power  and  profit.     Truly  has 

Mr.  Anderson  observed,  thai  "  in  the  persons  of 
her  rulers  at  this  period,  no  nation  upon  earth  had 
surpassed  Britain  in  her  opposition  to  divine 
iriilh."  (i.,  314.) 

Qaeen  Anna  was  favorable  to  Tyndale  and  his 
cause.  In  a3\  he  presented  her  with  a  copy  of 
the  New  T  ' .  beautifully  printed  on  vtllum, 

with  illuii  iiind  In  blue  morocco, and  the 

name,  .4'i'i"  ;.  '       '"f,  in  hrifo   red   letters 

outside  on  the  :  i  without  any  dedication 

or  ri""'i""  •■'  J  ,,„iale,  an  honest  and  a  true 

mai  will  what  was  due  to  tliu  sacred 

voli:  ^    Divine    Author,    to    (latter   any 

mor-  ■<  covers.     At  this  time  the  Scriji- 

lure-  '  ly  into  England,  and  were  eagerly 

read  by  many  without  any  molestation  from  the 
anlborities. 

At  length,  in  1535,  the  translator  was  betrayed 
by  two  hired  spies  from  Kiiuland,  and  cast  into  a 
prison  ai  '  uhcre   lie    labored   on    till  the 

oaT  of  li  in,  which    he   endured  with  a 

esim  hctiii»iii  .  HI-  .  .  1  uttered  from  the 
flames  with  fervent  /  .ud  voice,  being — 

"  Lord,  open  \h-  -^  ^i"g  of  Kiigland!" 

—*  prayer  win  ■•  have  lieen  never 

answered.     'I'li  i   Tyndalu. 

f^rsnrocr  made  a  fruitless   attempt   to  get   (he 

bishops   to  prepare  a  new   translation,  and  even 

'  ral  parts.     "  I  manci,"  said 

"  whflt   rnv  Jord  of  finter- 


t  llii  ni  w  Mil  hereby,      j 
hour  on  my  portion,  and 

CrumwcU  had  brought  Ilcnry  in  about  one  mii- 


:!i  jC400,000of 
lion  of  the  mon- 
aslerieii — and,  as  ('aiiariiie  had  recently  died,  the 
friends  of  the  old  learning  thought  them'  spolia- 
tions might  be  slop|ied,  and  the  church  greatly 
served  if  Anne  ctmid  b<^  got  out  of  the  way.  Her 
enemies  were  well  aware,  that  the  eyes  of  the  ca- 
pririous  tyrant  had  Ix'guii  to  waiuler  to  other  objecls 
— and  !''  "  •'-  ''•  ■  ilentli  of  Catherine  had  reiiiovud 
all  call'  ilties  out  of  the  way  of  another 

inarriat:   ,  „:it  still  have  an  heir  to  the  crown 

free  from  any  charge  of  illenitiiiiary.  'J'licrc  is 
scarcely  any  reason  to  doubt,  that  such  thoughts 
suggested  the  plot  nuainst  Queen  Anne,  of  which 
Henry  instantly  availed  himself  to  gratify  his  vile 
pas.sions,  and  which  he  dcvelo|ied  with  his  usual 
craft  and  calloiisneKs  of  feeling.  A  commission 
was  appointed  "  to  make  up  facts" — all  but  her 
father — whose   name  was  brutally  added  to  save 

a;'    '    '^ig  her   bitter   enemies,   and    the 

11  M'C  was,  that  she  must  be  found 

>.  .  lited.     She    was    first   "cruelly 

1  '  by  the  council ;  then  tried  in  the  Toivcr, 
■  t  a  single  person  l>eing  allowed  to  plead  her 
cause,  or  show  the  least  interest  in  her  favor. 
Notwithstanding  the  cfl(irls  tu  exclude  the  public 
from  this  mook  trial,  it  was  everywhere  iiiutti-red 
abroad,  that  "  the  queen  had  cleared  herself  in  a 
most  noble  speech." 

The  shriek  of  anguish  wl-.ich  burst  forth  from 
the  people  when  her  head  was  struck  off,  was 
quickly  drownid  in  a  discharge  of  artillery  '. 
Whence  this  savage  accompaniment?  Where 
was  her  royal  husband  ? 

"The  oak  is  still  standing  in  Kpping  Forest 
under  which  llie  king  breakfa.sted  that  morning, 
his  hounds  and  his  attendant  train  waiting  around 
him.  He  li.steiied,  il  h.is  been  said,  from  time  to 
time,  with  inten»;  anxiety.  At  length  the  sound 
of  this  artillery  boomed  through  the  wood.  It 
was  the  preconcerted  signal,  and  marked  tlie 
moment  of  execution.  '  Ah,  ah  !  it  is  dune  !'  said 
he,  starting  up,  '  the  business  is  done  !  IJnc4>nple 
the  dogs,  ami  let  us  follow  the  sport!'  Un  the 
day  of  the  execution  he  put  on  wiiite  for  mourn- 
ing, as  though  he  would  have  said,  '  I  am  innocent 
of  this  deed — and  the  next  day  lie  was  married. 
Could  he  have  given  more  p<iwerful  testimony  of 
the  innocence  of  the  departed,  and  of  his  own 
guilt'  After  this,  few  will  doubt  the  saying  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  '  Henry,  perha|«,  ap- 
proached as  nearly  to  ilie  ideal  standard  of  perfect 
wickedness  an  the  infirmities  of  human  nature 
would  allow.'  " 

.Such  was  the  holy  prelude  to  tlio  royal  pope's 
,  first  council  or  convocation,  in  which  Crnmweli,  as 
vicar-general,  was   seated   aliove   all   the   bishops. 
I  In  this  assembly  there  arose  much  <liheiii«..<ion  and 
conltision  lietwecn  the  parties  of  the  old  learning 
I  and  of  the  new,  the  latter  being  led  by  Crmnwcll 
I  and  Cranmer,   who   was  generally    willing   to  do 
right  when  he  dared,  for  he  labored    iiinier  great 
constitutional  timidity,  which  had  been  beaten  into 
!  him  by  his  first  s<-hooIniasler.     When  the  tumult 
:  was  at  its  height,  down  came  certain  "articles" 
I  from  the  king,  "  to  establish   Christian    ijuirtnct$ 
'  and  "inity  among  us,  and  to  avoid  ronlmtimif  opin- 
•iis."     These  articles  wore  sulwcriln-d  by  C^nim- 
t'll,  the  two  archbishops,  sixteen  bishops,  forty 
alibota  and  priors,  and  fifky  archdeacons  and  proc- 
tors. 
I      While  Henry  was  thus  assorting  his  headship, 
,  the  word  of  liod  wus  spreading  among  the  people. 
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From  ISSS  to  1530,  thrro  hud  been  »'\x  imprcdsion 
of  the  Seripliiros  in  r'nglinh.  From  llinl  to  tli 
year  of  Tyndnlo's  inartynloin,  there  had  bee; 
seven  or  ei|;ht  editiona ;  and  dnrini;  th:it  year  niii' 
or  ten  more  ixsui.'d  from  the  preftx,  all  opposllicm 
proviiijT  eonf('w«>illv  fulile.  '1  ho  martyr  had  not 
finishi'd  the  Old  Teslanienl,  when  he  died,  but  it 
wn»  oompleted  hy  hi»  friend  Jolin  Ito|;er»,  and 
puhlinhed  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthews. 

And  moreover,  in  15.1.'5,  there  was  a  complete 
translation  of  the  Milde  publi.shed  hy  Miles  Covkr- 
DALK,  employed  for  the  pnrpost;  hy  p<<rsons  in 
authority,  who  horo  the  expense,     ife  was  a  eom- 

{Kilent  si'hidar,  and  did  his  work  rc»|)ectably,  but 
le  fiillowed  loo  mueh  the  I^alin  version,  retaininjif 
pf-nanrf  for  rrprnlanre,  &<•.  It  was  printed  with 
the  kind's  license,  to  whom  there  was  a  flatterini; 
di'dioiiiion,  in  which  Queen  .\nnc  also  was  men- 
tinnod  with  honor — an  awkward  circumstance  ;  for 
after  the  printinu,  and  iH'fnre  the  j)id)li»hin)j,  she 
had  been  lielieaded  as  a  traitor.  In  some  copies 
they  altered  her  name  with  the  pen  into  JAne. 

Allhoni;h  the  cxistini;  circumstances  in  high 
places  were  so  favorable  to  this  version,  it  was 
soon  superseded  by  Tyndale's,  the  name  of  the 
translator  beinir  suppressed,  as  obnoxious  to  the 
authorities.  Cranmer  was  much  plens<>d  with  this 
Ilible,  (Matthews'  so  called)  and  used  his  influence 
earnestly,  thro\ich  f'runnvtil,  to  (jet  the  royal 
license  for  the  printinc  of  it — which  was  obiaineil, 
nnd  which,  he  said,  (jratifu'd  him  more  than  if  he 
had  ijol  a  thousand  pounds.  Thus  Providence 
unexpectedly  and  wonderfully  overruled  all  parties, 
the  kind,  f-'rnmwell,  and  the  hisho]>s — to  adopt  the 
work  of  the  man  whom  they  had  so  hated, 
denounced,  and  persecuted  I 

The  lluctuations  of  state  policy  and  royal  caprice 
pave  the  old  leariiin);  party  the  ascendency  in  the 
king's  councils  once  more  ;  and  it  beintr  expedient 
that  Henry  should  retain  on  the  continent  his  char- 
acter for  orthodoxy,  he  listened  to  the  abettors  of 
lierseculion.  Havinj;  decided,  infallibly  of  course, 
that  baptism  was  necessary  to  salvation — and 
heintr  informed  that  there  were  some  (Germans  in 
the  country  who  did  not  bi-lievc  this  dogma,  and 
who  had  como  hither  to  escai>o  persecution,  he 
resolved  to  seize  on  so  pood  an  opportunity  of  sijj- 
naliiinK  his  zeal.  A  commission  was  appointed 
'■  to  execute  the  premises,  notwithstanding  part 
of  them  mipht  be  contrary  to  tho  customary  course 
and  I'orm  of  law."  The  result  was,  that  two  men 
.nnd  a  woman  were  obliged  to  bear  fagots  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,  and  two  others  were  burned  at 
Smilhfield. 

Another  man  who  had  committed  himself  hy 
writing  against  Transuhsianliation,  appealed  to 
the  king — when  Gardiner  artfully  suggested  that 
he  might  win  golden  opinions  on  the  continent, 
and  silence  all  insinuations  as  to  his  being  a  fa- 
vorer of  "  heretics,"  by  proceeding,  in  this  case, 
"solemnly  and  severely."  Accordingly  he  sum- 
moned his  nobles  and  prelates  to  T.ondon.  .Seated 
on  his  throne,  tho  bishops  on  his  right,  and  the 
peers  on  his  left,  tho  lawyers  in  scarlet  robes 
behind,  the  Uoyal  Head  of  the  Church  was  ar- 
rayed id  white,  as, the  emblem  of  siH>tles.<<  ortho- 
doxy and  unsullied  sanctity.  .Several  bishops  in 
siicccssi(ui  labored  in  vain  to  convince  Ijambert, 
tho  confessor,  th.at  Christ  is  cor|Kireally  present  in 
the  sacrament.  He  was  burned  to  ashes,  amidst 
circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity,  exclaiming  at 
the  stake — "  None  hut  Christ !  none  hut  Christ !" 

Crumwell,  describing  this  scene  to  the  English 
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!i)r  in  Spa;  nnd 

'  L»ravitv  in  ih> 

■■  Uuail  ul   iht:  I  Hg- 

t  the  Idoated  an'!  i-d 

iyi:iiii,  \Mio   win  w  no  law  human  or  ■  liii 

own  foul  and  furious  will,  was  "  i:  :or 

and  light  of  all  the  other  kin^^'s   aii.i    ,.,.;.<^  uf 

Christendom !" 

At  this  time  |>rinting  was  exccule<l  much  l>etter 
at  Paris  than  I/ondon ;  and  owing  to  a  singular 
conjunction  of  circumstances,  Crumwell  got  a  li- 
cense for  firaflon  and  Whitchurch  to  print  the 
lliblo   Ihrre.     Little   could  Tyndale,  wild    all    his 

faith,  foresee  that  in    less  than  tw< bis 

IranslatifMi  should  he  reprinted  at  a  I'  •», 

at  the  reriuest  of  hi- 

sanction  of  the  per 

The  work  was,  iiowi  \.r. 

sition,  when  not  only  th>' 

printers   were   carried    to    ;...u.. 

improvement   of  the   art   there. 


the 
If! 
iii- 
iid 
._,.   ...    ....    ^r.nl 

The  llible  was 
soon  finished,  and  a  copy  of  it  ordered  to  be  set  np 
in  every  church  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  priests 
were  forbidden  to  hinder  the  people  from  reading 
it  there,  on  pain  of  deprivation.  Thus  did  God 
bring  to  nought  tho  enunsels  of  the  wicked,  and 
thus  mightily  did  the  word  of  (!od  prevail.  .\nd 
thus  were  fulfilled  ihe  words  of  Tyndale  the  mar- 
tyr, when  he  said,  "  If  Ciod  spare  my  life,  ere 
many  years,  /  vill  rmisr  a  Ixti/  thai  drirrs  Ihe 
pliiugh  to  know  more  of  Ihe  Scriptures  than  yvtt 
do. 

"  It  was  wonderful,"  says  Sirype,  "  to  see  with 
what  joy  this  book  of  Ciod  was  n-ceived,  not  only 
among  the  learneijer  sort,  but  generally  all  I'jig- 
land  over,  among  all  the  vulgar  and  common  peo- 
ple ;  and  with  wh.tt  greediness  d'od's  Word  was 
read,  and  what  resort  to  places  where  the  reading 
of  it  was!  Everybody  that  could,  bought  the 
book,  or  busily  read  it,  or  got  others  to  read  it  to 
them,  if  they  could  not  themselves.  Divers  more 
elderly  jH'opIe  Icnrned  to  read  on  purjKiso  ;  and 
even  little  l>i)ys  flocked  ainnna  the  rest,  to  hear 
[Hirtions  of  ihi'  Holy  Scriptures  read." 

Mr.  .\nderson  judiciously  adds, — 

"  Tho  moiieni  leader  may  now  very  naturally 
exclaim — '  Oh,  could  these  men  in  power  fhim 
have  only  been  persuaded  to  have  let  such  people 
alone  !  Could  they  have  only  imdcrstood  the  d*)C- 
Irine  of  noninterference.'  Ves,  and  inst"'ad  of 
encumbering  a  willing  |)Oople  with  help,  or  tor- 
menting them  by  interposition,  have  sto«<l  aloof  in 
silence,  and  permilled  these  grouiw  or  calhennpa 
to  have  heard  the  unambiguous  voice  of  their  Gml,. 
and  to  have  gazed  upon  the  majesty  and  the  inearv 
ing  of  Divine  Truth  I" — Annals,  <f-r.,  ii,  11. 

Since  the  edition  of  15311,  partN-  ••"■  <-^  in 
Paris,  there  were  four  others  of  tli  e, 

printed  at  nn  exi)ons<>  of  X'30,0()0  it  .y, 

which  was  advanced  by  .\ntony  Marier,  a  ciiizrn 
of  London,  who  obtained  an  order  to  have  them 
set  up  in  tho  churches.  Tho  price  was  fixed  by 
authority  at  X'7,  lOs.,  nnd  for  the  bound  copies 
X'9.  The  king,  however,  advanced  no  money, 
but  rather  made  some  by  the  fines  which  were 
levied  on  those  who  neglected  to  have  them  in  the 
churches. 

In  l.'>43.  the  parliament  enacted  a  preposterous 
law,  forbidding  all  women,  exo'pt  ivn//' -women — 
all  artificers,  apprentices,  journeymen,  yeomen, 
husbandmen,  or  laborers,  to  read  the  Bible  or  New 
Testament  to  themselves  or  any  other,  on  pain  of 
one  month's  imprisonment.     But  the  fierce  despot 
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dM  U  iMt,  ^  1)  begun  to  brralhc  frcfly. 

Tkekrirrn  'i!  «M  marked  by  non-in- 

iMfall  I  m-oplc  were  left  to 

dl«m»< !  '   fur   ihi'    Scripture* 

(TT  '  rcl  the  art 

of  i  f  of  those 

engaged   m  tins                                               iMilar 

daouuMl,  and  thai  -»eA 
it.,"' 

IQoir    iii.i:i    i:;iin    iiiii""'',   \*iiil'"    I'i     iiiii    "liii    '    i.iii- 

mer's  re»i»ion,  only  half  the  number  was  called 
for. 

Mary  ascended  the  throne,  and  hnslened  to  undo 
the  work  of  reformation  as  f:ir  as  in  her  lay,  and 
had  it  been  the  work  of  her  iircdecessors,  she 
might  have  siirTorird  Hut  it  was  divinely  plant- 
ed, and  too  i'  ■  1  in  the  soil  to  be  srrious- 
W  artccled  b .  -s  of  earthly  sovereigns  or 
avDastirs.  'Ihe  stunn  of  pctseculion,  however, 
blew  fiercely.  From  POO  to  1000  learned  En(j- 
lishmen,  as  well  as  multitudes  of  others,  were 
oblieed  to  fly  to  the  continent.  .^'liBsco,  with 
157  Poles  and  Germans,  Italians  and  Spaniards, 
French  and  Scotch,  all  of  one  faiih,  Icfl  the 
T*"-'  •,  and  arrived  off  the  Danish  coast  ;  but 
thejr  were  not  suffered  to  land,  thoueh  driven  by 
slreM  of  weather,  because  they  had  not  signed  the 
Lulhrrnn  Con/rssinn  of  Faith  ! 

At  home,  the  new  queen,  unchaslened  by  ndver- 
«ity,  let  slip  Bishops  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  who 
began  to  lap  blood  greedily.  "  Men  and  women, 
of  whatever  character  or  condition,  even  the  lame 
:and  blind,  from  the  child  to  the  aged  man,  who 
had   any  con  opinions,  not  in   harmony 

■with   the  ol'  -nil  were  appointed   unto 

.death."     '■  -  vrars,  it  is  calculated, 

'that  3 1-  !ii^r  by  fire,  or  slarva- 

•tion,or-  —    .    tinent in  noi'.ii"ii'i'ii"- 

'geons.  This  mortality  was  jrreatest  in  pl:i 
■«Jie.  Scriptures  were  most  read.  Somci 
.of  human  beings,  in  one  instance  to  the  number 
ot  thirlem,  was  consumed  on  the  same  pile  !  The 
-aurronndiiig  population  assembled  in  thousands 
-"  to  slrm/^thrn  thrnaelrcs  in  the  profession  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  exhort  and  comfort  those  who  were 
to  die."  .\nv  persons  having  books  containing 
"'    "  '  ■   ■•'I.  or  treason,"  and    not   imme- 

•d;  torn,  were,  "without   delay,  to 

+'  rding    to    mnrlial   late."     .\t   a 

i)'  .  when  proclamalion  had  been 

in^  iiimanding   that    no   one    should 

•|>eak  to,  or  pray  for  the  martyrs,  or  »ay,  "  God 
help  th^m."  a  heroic  minister  cried  out — "  Al- 
nr  '   for ('hrist's  sake,  strengthen  them!" 

li:  «'ith  one  voice,  the  wh<do  multitude 

I'"  "  Amen  !   Amen  !" 

'  >'ds  p.Msed  not  without  retribu- 
^-  te.     During  Mary's   reign   the 

H  ■   had  put  to  death  five  of  their 

o"  '  ■  ■  '■  -  mcr.     Hut,  in'a  I  "' 

"'  y  of  themselves 

'■  '  .'..-.."  and   such  was   ;... 

ni  '.ho   priests  generally,  that  "in' 

di-  '  realm,  no  curates  could  be  got- 

't«n  (or  money." 

In  I.VW.  the  tenth  of  Klirjibplh,  the  first  edition 
of  the  Bible,  nupennlended  by  Parker,  .\rrhbishnp 
■  of  f'anierbiirr,  w«*  [„iMi«bed.  It  wa^  revised 
'ff'.--  ■■■lion 

*  '  .  and 

tbenee  caiiro     •  iiir    iii-nujn     iiihlf.         •■jl  was  a 

•daeiiied  impMVMmat  on  the  whole.    The  copy 


presented  to  the  queen  was  by  far  ihc  most  splen- 
did that  had  ever  Imjcu  published."  It  is  quite 
clear,  fmm  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
publication,  that  it  was  nnt  undertaken  by  royal 
command,  and  that  EIizal>cth  had  no  pmperly  in  it 
whatever.  It  did  not  cost  her  a  shilling,  nor  was 
the  printing  of  the  sacred  volume  any  exclusive 
privilege  in  the  crown  printer  for  the  lime  bring. 

The  history  of  the  Bible-printing  patent  is  not 
ihe  least  curious  or  valuable  part  of  Mr.  -Ander- 
son's work. 

Elizalieih  was  economical  in  her  ex|>endilure, 
and  unwilling  to  call  oflen  on  the  commons  for 
supplies;  but,  in  order  to  have  money  to  reward 
her  favorites,  or  rather  to  pul  them  in  the  way  of 
getting  it  themselves,  she  hit  upon  the  nnfortiinate 
expedient  of  granting  mono|iolies  bv  patent  to  cer- 
tain partivs,  who  then  farmed  or  sold  them.  This 
evil  grew  to  such  en  extent  that  parliament  was 
obliged  to  interfere.  Salt,  coal,  leather,  cloth, 
steel,  lead,  tin,  glass,  Spanish  wool,  and  Irish 
yarn,  were  thus  converted  into  monnpidies  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals.  Sir  Thom:is  Wilks  was  the 
first  who  obtained  a  patent  as  queen's  "  printer  of 
the  English  tongue." 

This  naturally  alarmed  the  Stationers"  Compa- 
ny, who  complained,  "  ihat  it  would  be  the  orcr- 
ihrow  of  the  printers  and  stationers  within  the  city, 
in  number  175,  liesides  their  wives,  children," 
&c.,  causing  "an  cjcessive  price  of  books,  and 
falfe  prinlim'  of  the  same  ;"  and  farther,  "John 
Jugge,  besides  the  lieing  her  Majesty's  primer, 
hath  colteii  the  privilege  for  the  printing  of  Bibles 
and  Tesunicnts,  the  rcliich  xrns  common  to  all  the 
printers." 

On  the  2Sth  .September,  1577,  one  Barker  ob- 
tained the  extensive  privilege  of  printing  the  Old 
and  New  Teslanient,  of  ir/io/crrr  trannlalion,  with 
nil  null's  ;ind  comments  !  In  eighteen  months,  this 
ex|iendcd  X30,000  on  issues  of  the 
-.so  great  was  the  demand.  From  1500 
lo  1603,  llicrc  were  130  distinct  editions  of  Bibles 
and  Tcstainent.i.  .\ll  this  time,  the  crown  did 
nothing  except  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  the  purchas- 
er of  the  Word  of  God. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  accession  of  James, 
who  became  the  first  king  of  "  CIreat  Britain." 
Before  noticing  his  connexion  with  the  English 
Bible,  we  may  as  well  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
proeress  of  the  cause  in  Scotland. 

This  country  came  in  for  its  share  of  the  early 
importation  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament,  throngh 
the  instrumentality  of  "divers  merchanli'."  As 
usual,  the  printed  word  was  soon  followed  by  the 
living  voice.  Nowhere  were  the  laity  more  ready 
to  receive  the  truth,  and  nowhere  was  tho  hie- 
rarchy more  embittered  against  it.  Hence  a  series 
of  persecutions,  whose  history  is  full  of  the  deep- 
est interest,  but  so  well  known  that  wc  need  not 
attempt  lo  detail  any  |Hiriinn  of  it  here,  even  if  our 

'-r-  allowed.  The  last  Mords  of  Patrick  Ilamil- 
1  the  stake  were — "  How  long.  O  I,ord,  shall 
.....„;ic»s  cover  this  realm  !  How  long  wilt  Thou 
suffer  this  tyranny  of  man  !" — He  did  not  suffer  it 
long.  In  LMS,  the  .Scottish  parliament  passed  an 
act,  requiring  all  persons  having  the  Serii>tures  to 
give  them  up  to  their  ordinary,  under  the  penalty 
of  confiscation  and  imprisonment.  The  prohibition 
was  renewed  by  proclamation  in  May,  153fl.  But 
parliament,  however  chosen,  must  ultimately  obey 
the  popular  voice.  A  few  more  martyrdoms,  and 
Scotland  will  lie  free. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1539,  the  inhabilanU  of 
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Fife  and  Mid-Ixilhian  saw  a  lariro  fire  tilaxinu  on 
(ho  mphundn  of  llio  cantlc  of  I''dinl)urf;li.  Fivi- 
of  lh(^  liRst  aubjncis  in  Seolland  w«ro  then  con- 
siiini'il  in  tint  fire,  in  the  presence  of  their  kinir. 
solely  lieeaiimi  they  had  read  "  the  ho  '  f  ' 
»y,"  which,  as  one  of  their  execiitioni'  ' 

"  made  all  the  din  in  ihe  kirk."      I!ul  U-  .; n..! 

his  parly  labored  in  vain  that  "  the  New  Tesin- 
mcnt  in  the  vulgar  lone  should  not  j;"  iihro:id  ;'" — 
foi  in  1543,  the  pailianieiit  enai-ted  "  thai  the 
Scriptures  niif(hl  he  read  by  all,  without  any  lim- 
itation," the  prclatcA,  nf  course,  protesting,  since 
ihey  could  do  no  more. 

Il  is  remarkable,  that  "  no  Hible  even  8<i  eonvo- 
nienl  as  that  of  an  ortavo  xizi'.  h:i<l  been  primed  in 
Scotland  till  107  years  after  Tyndale's  New  Tes- 
tanient  had  been  firnt  imported."  The  Hilile, 
printed  on  .'^cullish  ground,  was  not  published  till 
seven  years  after  the  death  of  John  Knox.  —  (It  is 
little  more  ihan  sixty  years  since  the  first  Bible 
was  printed  in  .Viiierirn.) — The  first  !ii)llish  edi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  was  published  at  X'4,  13s. 
Id.,  and  yet  the  Hible  was  in  aliimft  rrrry  house! 
The  fact  was,  that  the  Eniflish  monopoly  led  lo 
oonstanl  importations  from  }I(dland  ;  and  the  su- 
periority of  those  printed  there,  is  allested  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Iiaud.  He  said,  "  the  books 
which  came  from  thence  were  better  print,  lx;tter 
hmnil,  better  paper,  and  for  all  the  charges  of 
hrinjiing-,  better  cheap."'  Such  was  the  working 
of  the  paicnt  I 

James'  characteristic  progress  from  Kdinbiirgh 
to  London;  furnished  no  favorable  omen  of  the 
spirit  in  which  he  was  about  to  assume  the  awful 
resp<uisibilities  of  his  ofiice  as  the  vicegerent  of 
God  in  church  and  stale  ;  in  which  light  he  him- 
self regarded  it.  He  hunicd  most  of  the  way,con- 
fiTring  honors  so  profusely,  that  when  he  reached 
the  capital,  he  had  dubbed  liiO  knichts.  During 
the  eusuinir  summer,  thn  plague  broke  nul,  and 
fi.'i.S,^  per.fiuis  died  in  Loudon  alone  ;  and  ere  the 
vear  ended,  the  mortality  reached  30,000.  Yet 
.1.1  mes  anil  his  merry  party  kept  hunting  all  the 
time,  and  as  he  and  his  retainers  proceeded  from 
pl:ii-e  III  place,  they  brought  the  plague  with  Ihcm 
wherever  they  came. 

The  king's  expenses  were  extravagant  in  the 
exlremo.  His  journey  to  London  and  coronation 
Cost  Xno.OOO,  an  immense  sum  in  that  day.  He 
spi'nt  X*40.000  in  feastinir  ambassadors  ;  and 
tliiuiah  be  .sold  a  nutiibcr  of  peerages  for  consid- 
erable sums,  and  created  an  order  of  hereditary 
l);>ronets,  for  which  he  got  jCtOOO  a  piece,  yet  he 
was  plunged  so  deeply  in  debt,  that  the  very  shop- 
keepers would  not  give  cn'dil  to  the  palace.  "  My 
lord-treasurer  was  much  dis«inieted  to  find  money 
to  supply  the  king's  necessities,  and  prtitested  he 
knew  not  how  lo  procure  money  lo  pay  for  the 
king's  diet  I"  In  these  circumstances,  his  majesty 
was  not  likely  to  advance  funds  for  the  translation 
of  the  Uible. 

Ho  has,  however,  the  merit  of  acceding  to  the 
proposal  for  a  fri'sh  revision  of  the  Hible,  made  by 
Ur.  Rainolds.  a  man  of  high  character,  and  the 
most  eminent  for  learning  in  the  kingdom  ;  with 
whom  also,  and  not  with  the  king,  originated  the 
delerniiiiation  to  exclude  marginal  notes  from  the 
new  version.  His  majesty  approved  also  of  the 
selection  that  had  been  made  of  translators,  and 
ordered  the  bishops  to  promote  the  ivoorestof ''"  ■" 
lo  livings  as  soon  as  they  could,  and  also  to  r 
hute  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  work  ; — v 
last  request  they  all  totally  neglected  !     Neither 


f 

n  the   Li:ig.!oiii  uite  rn- 

(he  revision  of  the  Irsiisla- 

■    til 


iho  king  nor  lli 
cnmpli-hMn-nt  i 

■    learneil    men 
;l  four  years  ; 
iii'fi    ity    Iwelve   of  tf 

nine  months  more  ;  .r« 

in  iiassing  throii|,'h  tlo  ji'  --  i  lo-  hmh-  n>i.-ir» 
had  30s.  a  week  each  wliili'  at  work  in  London; 
but  "  before  they  had  notiiing." 

The  .'VrTHoRircD  Biblk  was  finished  and  first 
issued  in  101 1. 

"  This  venerable  translation,"  says  Greenfield, 
"  which  has  been  universally  admired  for  its  gen- 
eral fidelity,  perspicuity,  and  elegance,  was  cor- 
rected, and  many  parallel  texts  added,  by  Dr.  Scal- 
tergood  ill  inS3 ;  by  Hishops  Tenison  and  IJoyd 
in  nil;  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Paris  at  Cam- 
bridge. Out  the  Ii\I'  '  '  o;i 
is  that  made  by  Dr.  iio 

errors  found  in  fornuu  .  .m,..!!^  <>,  i.  .  ..i,. ,  i md 

the  text  refiirmcd  to  an  unexampled  standard  of 
purily." 

The  cost  of  the  revision  in  1611  was  jC3500, 
which  was  paid  neither  by  the  church  nor  the 
slate,  but  by  Harker,  the  patentee,  whose  family 
and  their  offspring  enjoyed  this  vast  monopoly  fiir 
132  years,  down  lo  the  Slh  of  Anne  in  1709,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  had  a  peeuni.ary  interest  in 
every  copy  of  the  Word  of  God  printed  in  Kngland. 
Thus  the  public  were  heavily  taxed,  with  the  di»- 
advantage  of  bad  and  in'-  "  — '     -  into  the 

bargain.     In  a  number  of  left  the 

word  "no<"'oul  of  the  si". iiient,fuT 

which  they  were  fined  by  Laud. 

The  monopoly,  however,  has  been  defended  by 
lawyers,  and  even  iudtres,  on  the  plea  that  the 
copyright  of  ihe  Bible  w  as  in  the  crtiwn  ;  because, 
as  ihey  alleged,  the  translaiion  was  made  al  ihe 
king's  exiiense  ;  which  notion  Mr.  Anderson  has 
shown  lo  oe  a  pure  historical  fiction.  The  present 
admirable,  though  not  perfect  version,  made  Its  way 
I  without   any   act  of  parliament.  '       ^:ion,  or 

canon    in   its   favor;    and,    in  years, 

[  gradually  superseded  all  others.      ■  n.^  i.. -nil  was 
accomplished  by  no  human  lyithority,  no  king,  par- 
j  liament,  rfoM.'lt    v. '^i,  or  party.     To  none  of  these 
does  the  r  _'.     "  Il  is  the  property  of  the 

people"—-  ..     Roval   authority,  whether 

for  or  against  it,  has  proverf  utterly  impotent.  God 
himself  worked  with  it,  and  none  could  effectually 
hinder.  Even  the  I/ondon  Polyglot,  "  the  most 
complete  collection  of  the  Scriptures  ever  puK- 
lished,  and  far  surpassing  all  former  works  of  the 
kind,  was  published  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people." 

'rhe  number  of  Ribles  and  Testamenis  printed 
in  English  from  1800  lo  1S44  has  been  estimated 
as  fiillows : — 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has 
issued 9,400,000 

Printed  in  Scotland  independently,       4,000,000 

General  sal.  ese,     .     .        9,000,000 

Or,  in  round  n  .  millions. 

"The  British  and  I'onign  Bible  Society,  up  lo 
Mav,  18-14,  received  X3,083,436,  18s.  3ld.,  and 
expended  X3.036,0<I8,  Os.  3d. 

Since  the  year  1!*00.  four  millions  stcrlinc  have 

been  spent  on  the  sacred  volume  in  the  English 

tongue.    It  apjwars  now  that  nearly  one  million  of 

i;,w   i,n.i  ,„,.,..  ..It.,  i!...  t>.,okeis  of  the  privileged 

ihe  fair  profits  of  their 

\\  ,       "I  expired   in    Scotland, 

I  Bibles  became  Tery  cheap,  and  the  Biilish  and 
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Foreign  Bilile  Snricly  fnunJ  it  expedient  to  reduce 
their  nrir.'^  V,in  this,  in  kix  montlis,  invoWod 
thv  "•>'. 

'      ■  '.rado  pricut  in  the  North 

could  not  tt'inain  :i  wrrrot,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  yoir  th*-  jvoptc  of  England  were  payinf;  for 
their  Eii  fmm  150  to  300  per  cunt,  more 

than  in  ^ 

What  d.U  the  Ijondon  committee  now  dot  Of 
courM  they  a);itatcd  the  country,  and  petitioned 
parliament  to  save  their  constitucnls,  and  the  Chris- 
tian publii-  at  larni",  from  such  an  enormous  lax  on 
the  Hreail  of  Ei.Tnil  Life,  of  which  they  were 
the  official  );uardians:  and  availed  themselves  of 
their  extensive  or;;aniiation  and  metropolitan  posi- 
tion to  do  the  work  of  reform  cflVctively.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  secretaries  came  forward,  and 
bsgged  "  most  distinctly  to  say  that  Ihey  would  not 
touch  thf  aueslion  of  the  monopoly  at  all!  "  Why 
not!  Did  not  the  monopoly  touch  the  society! 
Did  it  not  raise  the  price  of  the  Scriptures  150  to 
200  per  cent.,  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals, 
In  the  great  detriment  of  the  cause  of  truth?  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  auxiliary  societies  were  eoually 
■pathetic.  Not  one  in  London,  Dublin,  or  Edin- 
burgh moved. 

The  society  was  not  to  have  the  glory  of  this 
great  reform.  They  were  "  too  many"  for  God 
to  work  by.  In  perfect  harmony  with  the  whnje 
history  of  the  English  Dible,  marked  all  along  by 
independence  on  official  authorities  or  institutions, 
the  monopoly  was  brought  down  by  three  private 
individuals !  These  were — Mr.  Childs  of  Bungay, 
Dr.  Thomson  of  Coldstream,  and  Dr.  Campbell  of 
London.  The  latter  gentleman  threw  all  his  char- 
acteristic energy  into  the  movement,  and  by  his 
accurate  calculations,  and  powerful  appeals  through 
the  press,  contributed  largely  to  rouse  the  public 
mine.  Monopoly  was  compelled  to  capitulate, 
and  the  patentees  suddenly  reduced  their  prices 
to  less  than  one  half. 

Now  the  press  sends  forth  of  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  English,  "  19,000  every  week,  3000  every 
day,  300  every  hour,  or  five  every  minute  of 
working  lime!"  When  this  fact  is  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  increasing  predominence  of  the 
English  language  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
the  vast  extent  of  our  empire,  the  rapid  growth  of 
our  colonies,  and  the  probability  that  many  of  them 
will  yet  become  independent  nations,  it  is  fitted  to 
awaken  deep  solicitude  in  the  Christian  mind — to 
prndncc  an  almost  overwhelming  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  to  call  forth  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions, that  wherever  the  accents  of  our  noble  lan- 
guage arc  heard,  there  the  English  Bible  may  be 
known  and  valued  as  the  Kule  of  Faith. 

"  Not  one  hour  of  the  twenty-four,"  says  Rich- 
ardson, "  not  one  round  of  the  minute  hand  of  the 
dial  is  allowed  to  pass,  in  which,  on  some  portion 
of  the  surfneo  uf  the  globe,  the  air  is  not  filled 
with  accents  that  are  ours.  They  arc  heard  in  the 
ordinary  iraiisactinns  uf  life  ;  or  in  the  administra- 
tion of  law — in  tli-  ■'■ '■'  -'iiions  of  the  senate- 
houM,or  council  >■'■■  the  offices  of  private 

<]p»riii.iri    i.r   In  il;  ■■scrvaucc  of  the  riles 

a.  luith." 

I  'r   that  the  volume  which 

cantaiim  iti>  iii.i|iired  record  of  this  faith,  shall  not 
only  Im-  ni.iiiitaiinrd  in  its  supreme  authority  at 
home,  but  borne  on  the  tide  of  iinigration  to  every 
land,  till  it  do  for  the  new  and  rimng  nations  of 
the  west  and  south  ttill  greater  things  than  it  has 
done  for  Britain  I 
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Beavty  and  Truth,  in  Heaven's  conjjonlal  cl'ine, 
Inwpamte  seen  beside  the  .Minighly  throne, 
Tojrellier  spruni;,  lieforc  ihe  birlli  of  lime. 
From  t;<Kr.s  own  c'lury,  while  he  dwelt  alone  ; — 
Thew!,  when  creiilioii  made  ils  wonders  known. 
Were  wnt  to  mortals,  that  their  mingling  powers 
Might  lead  and  lure  us  to  ethereal  bowers. 

But  our  perverse  condition  here  below 
Oft  sees  them  severed,  or  in  conflict  met ; 
Oh,  sad  divorce  1   the  well-spriiijr  of  our  woo, 
When  truth  and  beamy  thus  llieir  bond  forget, 
And  Heaven's  high  Inw  is  at  defiance  set! 
'T  is  this  that  good  of  half  its  lorce  disarms, 
And  gives  to  evil  nil  its  direst  channs. 

See  truth  with  harsh  anslrrily  allied, 

Or  clad  in  evnie  garb  of  wirdid  hue  ; 

•See  him  with  Tyranny's  fell  tools  supplied. 

The  rack,  the  fagot,  or  the  torturing  screw, 

Or  gin  with  bitroiry's  besottcil  crew  ; 

What  wonder,  thus  beheld,  his  looks  should  move 

Our  scorn  or  haired,  rather  than  our  love  T 

Sec  beauty,  too,  in  leagne  with  vice  and  shame, 

.\nd  lending  all  her  light  to  gild  a  lie ; 

Crowning  with  laiireale-wreaths  an  impious  name, 

Or  lulling  us  with  syren  minstrelsy 

To  false  repose  when  peril  most  is  nigh  ; 

Decking  ihings  vile  or  vain  with  cnlors  rare. 

Till  whnt  is  false  and  foul  seems  good  and  fair. 

Hence  are  our  hearts  bewildered  in  their  choice, 

And  hence  our  feet  from  virtue  led  astray ; 

Truth  calls  iin|)«rions  with  repulsive  voice 

To  follow  on  a  steep  and  ruggi^d  way  : 

While  Beauty  beckons  us  along  a  gay 

And    flowery  path,   that   leads,  with   treaciierinie 

slope. 
To  gulfs  remote  from  happiness  or  hope. 

Who  will   bring   back   the  world's   unblemished 

youth  ; 
When  these  two  wandered  ever  hand  in  hand  ; 
When  truth  was  l>eantv,  beauty  loo  was  truth, 
So  linketl  together  with  unbroken  band. 
That  they  were  one ;  and  man,  at  their  command. 
Tasted  of  sweets  that  never  knew  alloy. 
And  trod  Ihe  path  of  duly  and  of  joy' 

Chiefly  the  poet's  power  may  work  the  change  ; 

His  heavenly  gift,  impelled  by  holy  zeal. 

O'er  Iriilli's  exlmustless  stores  may  brightly  range. 

And  all  their  native  loviliness  reveal ; 

Nor  e'er,  except  where  truth  has  set  his  seal, 

Suffer  one  gleam  of  licaut^'s  grace  to  shine. 

But  in  resistless  force  their  lights  combine. 

DlacJiteood. 


Lord,  My  voice  by  nature  is  harsh  and  iintuna- 
ble,  and  it  i*  in  vain  to  lavish  any  art  to  better  it. 
CJan  my  singing  of  psalms  l>e  pleasing  to  ihy  ears, 
which  is  uiiplea«ant  lo  my  own  !  yet  though  I  can- 
not chant  with  the  iiijililingale,  or  chirp  with  ihe 
blackbird,  I  liuil  nither  ehaiter  wiih  ihe  swallow, 
yea  rather  cmak  with  the  raven,  than  Ik'  altogether 
silent.  Hadst  thou  given  me  a  better  voice  I 
would  have  prai»i;d  thee  with  a  hetler  voice.  Now 
what  mv  music  wants  in  sweclncss,  let  it  have  in 
sense,  singing  praises  with  underslanding.  Yea, 
Lord,  create  in  me  a  new  heart  (llierein  to  make 
melody,)  and  I  will  lie  conteiiled  with  mv  old 
voice,  until,  in  thy  due  time,  tieing  admitte<i  into 
the  choir  of^  heaven,  1  have  another,  more  harmo- 
nious, t>estuwcd  upon  me. — fuller. 
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JKAMU   ON   TIIK   OAUOE   QVMTION. 

Mr.  Pt'Ncli  ban  rcpoivcd  from  llmt  eminnnt  rail- 
road autliorily,  Mr.  .Iminifs  Plimh,  the  r<illuwing 
letter,  which  bear*  iirnat  patlietically  u|X)n  ihn 
prpsriit  Gaiijjo  dispute  : — 

"  Yim  will  »r:ircclv  i)rii|i»  rork(ini7.(>  in  thiiilitl1i< 
skilcli  tlin  halteri><l  liniininiii  nf  I,  with  wihis  fare 
the  redcrs  of  your  valliibl<!  misliiv  were  once 
fimiliar — the  unfortnt  Jeamcs  do  la  Pliicho,  fomly 
80  tvlabrated  in  the  ra«hnaMile  suckles,  now  the 
pore  Jcaiiies  Plush,  laiiillurd  of  tliu  Wheel  of  For- 
tune public  house.  Yes,  that  is  me;  that  is  my 
hnypun  which  I  wear  as  becomes  a  publican — 
those  ia  the  checkers  which  hornyinent  the  pillows 
of  my  dor.  I  nm  like  the  Kiiiniii  (lenral,  St. 
f'cnatus,  cciual  to  any  eniud(;enry  of  Fortun.  I, 
wlio  linve  drunk  .Shampani;  in  my  time,  aint  now 
abov  droring  a  j  pint  of  Small  llier.  As  for 
my  wife — that  .\nj>el — I  've  not  ventured  to  depigt 
her.  Fansy  her  n  sittn  in  the  Har,  smilin  like  a 
sunflower — and,  ho,dear  PuncA.'  happy  in  nussing 
a  deer  little  darlint  lolsywolsy  of  a  Jeaiiiea,  with 
my  air  to  a  cnri,  and  my  i's  to  a  T! 

"I  never  thou^^ht  I  should  have  been  injuiceed 
to  write  !inylhifi(r  but  a  Hill  agin,  much  less  to 
edrcss  you  on  Railway  Subjix — which  with  all  my 
Sole  I  abaxp.  Railway  letters,  ohbligations  to  pay 
hup,  cintcal  inquirys  as  to  my  .Salissalor's  name, 
&c.,  &c.,  I  dispize  and  scorn  artily.  But  as  a 
m.in,  an  iisbtid,  a  father,  and  a  frcebon  Dritin,  my 
jewiy  compels  me  to  come  forwoods,  and  igspre.«s 
my  opinion  upon  \\\a\,nashnal neiciana — the  oiieak 
or  Gage. 

"  \\\  interesting  ewent  in  a  noble  family  with 
which  I  oiicc  very  nearly  had  the  honor  of  beiiifj 
kinected,  acurd  a  few  wccx  sins,  when  the  Lady 

Anuclina    S ,   daughter    of    the    Earl    of 

\\— — cres,  presented  the  gallant  Captinp,  her 
usband,  with  a  Sun  &  hair.  Nothiiik  would 
satasfy  her  Ladyship  but  that  her  old  and  atacbt 
famdy-shamber,  my  wife  Mary  Han  Plush,  should 
be  presiMit  upon  this  hospirious  occasion,    ('apling 

S was  not  jelliis  of  inc  on  account  of  my 

former  attachment  to  his  Lady.  I  cunsented  that 
my  Mary  Hann  .should  attend  her,  and  me,  my 
wife,  and  our  dear  babby  acawdingly  set  out  for 
our  noablc  frend's  residence,  Honeymoon  Lodge, 
near  Cheltenham. 

"Sick  of  nil  U.iilroads  myself,  T  wisht  to  po,ist 
it  in  a  Chay  and  4.  but  Mary  Hann,  with  the  hob- 
stenacy  of  her  Sex,  was  bent  u[Mm  Railro.id 
travillinjj,  and  1  yeaMed,  like  all  hushinils.  We 
set  nut  by  the  Great  Wcstn,  in  an  eavle  Hour. 

"  We    didnt    take    much    luepilch — my    wife's 
things  in  the  u.^hal  bandboxes — mine  in  a  potman- 
cho.     Our  dear  little  James  .\ngelo's  (called  so  in 
complament  to  his  noble  Godmamma)  craddle,  and  • 
a  small  supply  of  a  few  100  weipht  of  Topsan- 
bawlenis,  Farinashiotis  food,  and   Lady's  fiiipcrs,  i 
for  that  dear  child  who  is  now  G  months  old,  with 
a  vrrdiiliriif  npjintilr.     Likewise  we  were  charged 
with  a  bran  new  Medsan  chest  for  my  lady,  from 
Skivary    A.'    Moris,    containing    enough    rewbub, 
Dsfly"s  Alixir.  Godfrey's,  with  a    few  score   of  ] 
parsles  for  Lady  Hanijeliiia's  family  and  owsehold.  ' 
Aliout  'JOOO  spessyoiins  of  Habby  liuning  from  Mrs.  | 
Flumuiary's.in  Regent  Street,  a  Chayny  Cresning 
bowl  from  old   lady  Hareacres  (big  enough  to  im-  j 
mus  a    Haldornian,)   &  a  east-    marked  '  Glass,'  | 
from  her   ladyship's  meddicle  man,  which   were: 
stowed  away  together ;  had  to  this  an  ormylew  | 


■  &  Pink  Um 

dove,&c.     W« 

I 'a  rattle  ti  mjr  am- 


Craddle,  with  roat^oln- 
hanging,  held  up  by  n 
had,  ingludit 
brellow,  73  , 

We,  IS  Swindon,  where, 

in   the  '    luoni,  there  was  a 

galaxy  I i  .n 1.1.  irliet  sjiencers,  who 

.verves  out  the  soop,  and  1  of  whom  maid  an  im- 
presshn  upon  this  .\rt  which  I  shoodn't  like  Mary 
Ilann  to  know — and  here,  to  our  infanit  disgust, 
we  changed  carridges.  I  forgot  to  say  that  we 
were  in  the  seeknd  class,  having  with  at  Jamea 
Hangelo,  and  23  other  light  harticles. 

"  Fust  inconveniance  ;  and  almost  as  bad  ai 
break  of  gage.  I  cast  my  hi  upon  the  gal  in 
cottn  velvet,  and  wanted  some  soop,  of  coarse  ; 
but  scasing  up  James  Hangelo  (who  was  layin  hi* 
dear  little  pors  on  an  Am  S--  -  >  -^  '  ,  pj^g 
my  igspressbn  of  hi — '  Jann  :inn, 

'  instead  of  looking  at  that  ', ..,.J  not 

so  rtry  young,  neither — be  pleased  to  look  to  our 

Fackidges,  &  place  them,  in  the  other  carridge.' 
did  so  with  an  evy  Art.  I  cranged  them  S3 
articles  in  the  opsit  carridge,  only  mis«ing  my  um- 
brella &  baby's  rattle:  and  jest  as  I  came  back 
for  my  haysn  of  soop,  the  beast  of  a  bell  rings,  ihe 
whizzling  injians  proclayms  the  lime  of  our  depar- 
ture—  &  farewell  soop  and  cottn  velvet.  Mary 
Hann  was  sulky.  She  said  it  was  my  losing  the 
umbrella.  If  it  had  been  a  cutlon  rrlvl  viulirtlla  I 
could  have  underslcmd.  James  Hnnt'elo  sittn  en 
my  knee  was  evidently  unwell  :  without  his  coral : 
&  for  30  miles  that  blessid  bubby  kep  up  a  rawr- 
ing,  which  caused  all  the  paasingers  to  simpithiz* 
with  him  igseedinglv. 

"  We  arrive  at  (iloster,  and  there  fansy  my  dis- 
gust at  belli  ableeged  to  undergo  another  change 
of  carriages  !  Fansy  me  h<ddiiig  up  moughs,  tip- 
pits,  cloaks,  and  baskils.and  James  Hangelo  rawr- 
ing  still  like  mad,  and  pretendint?  to  sbupcrintend 
the  carrying  over  of  our  lugfai'c  from  the  broad 
gage  to  the  narrow  ca^e.  '  Mary  Hann,'  says  I, 
rot  to  desperation,  '  I  shall  throttle  this  darling  if 
he  goes  on.'  '  Do,'  says  she — '  and  /l'"  i"'"  ll>e 
rffrrrhmmt  rmmi,'  says  she — a  tnilchin  the  babby 
out  of  my  arms.  '  Do  go,'  says  she,  '  yourc  not 
fit  to  look  after  luggage,'  and  she  began  lulling 
James  Hangelo  to  bleep  with  one  hi,  while  she 
looked  after  the  packets  with  the  other.  '  Now, 
Sir !  if  you  please,  mind  that  packet ! — pretty 
darlings-easy  with  that  box.  Sir,  '  its  glasa— 
ponooty  poppet — where  's  the  deal  case,  marked 
arrowroot.  No.  H  •'  she  cried,  reading  out  of  a 
list  she  had. — .\nd  pi-or  little  James  went  to 
sleep.  The  porters  were  bundling  and  carting 
the  various  harticles  with  no  more  ceremony  than 
if  each  package  bad  been  of  cannon-ball. 

"  At  last — bang  goes  a  package  marked 
'Glass.'  and  containing  the  Chayny  bowl  and 
I,<ady  Hareacres  mixture,  into  a  large  while  band- 
box, with  a  crash  and  a  smash.  '  It  's  My  Kidy's 
box  from  Crinoline's  I'  cries  Mary  Hann  ;  and  she 
puts  down  the  child  on  the  bench,  and  rushes  for- 
ward to  inspect  the  dammidge.  You  could  hear 
the  Chayny  bowls  clinking  inside  ;  and  Lady  H.'s 
mixiun-  (which  had  the  igfack  smell  of  cherry 
brandy)  was  dribbliuL'  out  over  the  sma»hed  liand- 
box  containing  a  while  child's  clonk,  trimmed 
with  Illoun  lace  and  lined  with  white  salting. 

"  As  James  was  asleep,  and  I  was  by  this  lime 
uncommon  hungry.  1  thought  1  would  go  into  the 
Refreshment  Room  and  just  take  a  little  roup  :  so 
I  wrapped  him  up  in  his  cloak  and  laid  him  by  bia 
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nuintt,  and  went  off.     There  '»  not  near  such  I  noi  bo  allowed  to  wait  upon  them,  or  bring  them 
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nod  Mtendtnco  as  at  Swindon. 

We  took  our  placci  in  the  carriage  in  the 
I"  us  corcred  with  a  pile  of  packages, 
in  »o  Bulkv  that  she  would  not  speak 
1. -      At  last  she  spoke  out — 
the  small  parcels !' 
■>■  in  all,'  says  I. 
"  '  Then  Rive  me  baby.' 
'"  Give  voc  wuatT'  says  I. 
"  '  Give  mo  baby.' 

"  '  What  have  n't  y-y-yoooo  got  him  V  says  I. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  O  Mussy  !    You  should  have  heard  her  sreak ! 
Tr*  V  left  him  on  the  ledge  at  Gloster. 
"  It  all  came  of  the  break  of  gage."— PuncA. 

governesses'  benevolent  institution. 

Is  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  this  most  useful 
charity,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  school, 
for  tlic  purpose  of  preparing  vounR  ladies  destined 
to  l)c  governesses,  for  the  situations  they  are  in- 
tended to  fill.  The  necessity  of  teaching  those 
who  are  to  be  teachers,  and  of  instructing  the  gov- 


any  refreshment,  if  hungry  from  the  insufficiency 
of  their  meals.  Tlicir  dresses  are  to  be  such  as  a 
young  lady  can  afford  ujion  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
finding  herself  in  everything  but  her  victuals,  and 
not  having,  by  half,  as  much  of  those  as  she  can  eat. 
Thus,  it  may  be  ho|ied,  will  governesses  b«;  pro- 
vided with  qualifications  high  enough,  wants  few 
enough,  and  spirit  humble  enough,  to  meet  the 
views  of  any  lady  in  the  land. — Punch. 

MUSICAL  BEDS. 

TiiLRE  is  a  paragraph  in  the  lionconformist, 
which  states,  that  some  genius  has  invented  a  mu- 
sical bed,  that  begins  to  play  a  tune  directly  you 
lie  down,  and  can  be  wound  up  to  play  another 
tune  when  you  are  desirous  of  waking. 

There  is  one  advantage  about  a  bed  of  this  de- 
scription, namely,  that  you  can  always  rely  on 
having  it  well  aired  by  means  of  the  favorite  airs 
of  Slime  of  the  most  popular  composers.  We 
should  think,  however,  that  there  must  bo  some 
tact  required  in  adapting  the  musical  compositions 
to  the  required  purposes.  It  would  be  very  inju- 
dicious, for  instance,  to  attempt  to  send  any  one  to 
sleep  with  a  quadrille  of  Musard,  while  to  try  and 
wake  any  one  up  with  a  bit  of  Sebastian  Bach,  or 


emess  how  to  govern,  is  obviims ;  the  pupils,  ac-  I 

cordingly,  will  learn  all  the  modern  languages  and  |  _ 

accomplishments — geography,  astronomy,  the  use    ,  morcrmi  of  Juvenile-England  classicalily,  would 


of  the  globes,  and  so  much  of  moral  philosophy  as 
includes  the  true  principles  of  education.  Hut  as 
the  social  position  of  a  governess  is  a  peculiar  one, 
being,  as  a  novelty,  rather  uncomfortable,  though, 
like  a  certain  process  to  which  eels  are  subjected, 
Tiotliiiig  when  anylxxly  is  used  to  it,  one  great  ob- 
ject of  this  schtMil  will  be  to  familiarize  the  pupils 
with  the  life  they  may  ex|)ccl  to  lead.  Its  ar- 
rangements will  therefore  comprise  a  system  of 


training 


calculated  for  the  inculcation  of  an 
amount  of  practical  as  well  as  moral  philosophy 
adequate  to  this  purpose. 

To  the  institution  will  be  attached  a  servants' 
hall,  wherein,  at  stated  times,  will  attend  a  num- 
ber of  footmen  and  other  menials,  to  intercourse 
with  whom  the  future  governess  may  be  habitu- 
ated, and  whose  insults  and  impertinences  she  may 
learn  betimes  to  put  up  with.  A  nursery  will 
also  be  connected  with  it.  in  order  to  exercise  her 
patience  in  the  management  of  refractory  children, 
at  which  probation  the  students  will  take  turns. 
The  children  will  lie  selected  from  the  most  purse- 
proud  f.unilies,  and  their  mammas  will  drop  in 
every  now  and  then,  daily,  and  reprimand  and  find 
fault  capriciously  and  unjustly  with  their  prece|>- 
tress,  so  as  to  inure  her  to  such  treatment.  Some 
chariublu  ladies  of  great  style  in  tho  vicinity  of 
Russell  Square,  have  volunteered  their  services  in 
this  particular.  One  of  these  ladies  will,  more 
over,  preside  regularly  at  dinner  to  teach  the  lan- 
guage of  liKiks,  that  the  learner  may  understand, 
from  a  glance,  when  she  is  to  refuse  wine,  or  to 

i! "-  -v'lnilier  helping, 

jiarties  will  be  given  occasionally,  in 
I  "Mil,  and  to  them  will  lie  invited  a  num- 

ber III   :ii:ri .  :ilile  men,  that  tho  "  voung  persons" 
I 


be  equally  preposterous.  The  invention  certainly 
opens  quite  a  new  field  to  many  of  those  lon^f- 
haircd  and  turn-down-collar  composers,  who  will 
now  have  a  splendid  chance  of  bringing  their  rom- 
posing  talents  to  bear  upon  those  who  are  solicit- 
ing the  sometimes  obstinate  Morpheus.  There 
are  wveral  rising  young  men,  who  have  been  ris- 
ing for  the  last  twenty  years,  who  arc  adiiiirablv 
adTipied  to  the  task  of  setting  four-posts  and  French 
bedsteads  to  somniferous  music.  We  presume 
that  the  idea  has  been  taken  from  the  Chamber 
concerts,  which  have  recently  become  popular. 

Considering  the  awful  infliction  it  is,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  hear  the  music  of  certain  persons  whora 
we  could  but  will  not  name,  the  addition  of  their 
music  to  a  bed  might  turn  it  into  a  regular  /)/  de 
jtistice,  or  shocking  instrument  of  cruelty. 

The  arrangement  by  which  one  is  to  bo  woke 
up  at  any  hour,  comprises  a  march,  with  drum  and 
cymbal  nceompaniments.  Such  a  charivari  might 
not  be  always  very  welcome  when  it  came ;  i<ir, 
though  one  often  goes  to  bed  with  a  very  valiant 
deieriniiiation  to  gel  up  very  early,  it  is  extremely 
natural  to  alter  one's  mind  by  the  morning.  If  we 
often  get  angry  with  the  person  calling  us,  and 
disturbing  our  rest,  what  should  wo  say  U>  tho 
drums  and  cymbals  going  ihrnugh  a  regular  march, 
at  a  most  unseasonable  hour?  For  our  own  parts 
we  should  muffle  the  drums  at  once  with  our  bol- 
ster, and  suffocate  the  cymbals  with  our  goose- 
fe:ilherbed.  We  should  recommend  that,  if  the 
principle  is  carried  out,  the  airs  chosen  should  be 
appriipriatc  to  the  kind  of  beds  they  might  be 
1  adapted  to.  "  Oh  rest  thee,  babe,  rest  th(?e,  babe," 
wniilil   do   very    well    for   an    infant's    cot,    while 


I  "  Hise.  gentle  Moon."  would  be  suited  to  the  pur- 
II, w  to  behave  in  society  ;  that  is,  to  I  pose  of  waking  a  celebrated  alderman. — Punch. 

ungues  and  sit  still.     For  the  due  en-  | 

.inent  ..f  these  proprieties,  one  of  tho   ladies]      A   CHlaf  Trip.— Upwards   of  7.W|"  •'"i».  »' 
iwid  will  also  Ih!  pres.nt.  accompanied  by  her   gravel  ha»e  been  shipped  from  New  York  since 

ro  to  be  studi-    September  last  for  the  purpose  of  beauiifying  the 


.■hters,  by  whom  tho  scholars 


o.,»lv  Muibl)ed,  by  way  of  a  lesson  to  them  in  parks  »nd  gardens  of  I,ond(m.  According  to  this, 
lie  •  »ii'—  under  e<mtuiiicly.  'Ihe  novices,  during  a  Yankee  dcuniciled  in  liondon  would  1)0  able  t* 
Uuure  Iwurs,  are  to  sit  in  separate  apartmonis,  tread  again  his  nativo  soil  without  going  any  fur- 
accessible  to  all  the  servants,  who,  however,  will  ,ther  than  Hyde  Park.— PuncA. 


USAGES   or    SOCIETY. 
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From  ChamtMirs'  JourtuU. 
USAGES   OF   SOCIETY 

A  coiiRKspoNDENT,  a  ({rcttt  Stickler  for  etiquelte, 
hands  uk  (Iio  fullowiii);  hints ;  a  knowlcdun  of 
which,  however  ciimnionplaco,  ho  thinks  may  be 
useful  to  thuso  not  up  tu  the  mark  in  this  weighty 
subject. 

"  I  shall  begin  with  calls.  When  you  call  at 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  or  indeed  call  any- 
where, and  do  not  hajipen  to  find  the  party  at  home, 
you  should  leave  your  card.  Iii'avinjj  your  name 
will  not  do  ;  because  names  left  verbally  are  seldom 
correctly  dtdivered,  if  delivered  at  all,  and  your  call 
inav  be  said  to  (;u  fur  nothint;.  Your  card  is  the 
endurin|[f  evidence  of  your  visit.  The  card  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  thmgs  in  modern  society.  All 
are  supposed  to  carry  a  small  stock  of  these  paste- 
board representatives  about  with  them,  and  the 
(rivini;  of  one  is  very  handy  on  many  occasions. 
For  example,  in  visitini;,  instead  of  sending  in 
your  name  by  a  servant,  hand  in  one  of  your  cards, 
and  then  you  may  be  sure  there  will  be  no  mistake. 

"  Ilaviu);  either  seen  your  acquaintance,  or  left 
your  card,  it  is  now  the  duty  of  your  acquaintance 
(supposinc  it  is  a  call  of  ceremonial  intercourse)  to 
return  the  call  within  a  reasonable  time.  If  he  do 
not  call,  you  do  not  repeat  your  visit.  And  why 
sot  Becau.so  it  may  be  his  wish  to  drop  your 
acquaintance,  and  your  continuinp  to  call  on  him 
may  b<!  disajireeable.  Knowini;  that  such  is  the 
rule,  a  second  call  from  you  seems  like  forcing 
yourself  on  his  notice — a  determination  that  he 
shall  not  rid  himself  of  you.  The  rule  of  call  for 
call,  therefore,  is  on  the  whole  not  a  bad  one.  It 
aflbrds  every  one  an  opportunity  of  dropping  an 
acquaintance  when  his  society  is  no  longer  wanted. 
In  good  society,  no  one  ever  complains  that  an 
ncquaiiitancu  has  not  returned  a  call — the  thing  is 
silently  dropped. 

"  Calls  of  ceremony,  which  are  not  usually  per- 
formed till  past  one  or  two  o'clock,  are  seldom 
expected  to  last  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and,  as  everybody  knows,  are  performed  in  a  plain 
walking-dress.  Gentlemen,  in  making  lorenoon 
cills,  or  iitlending  soir(5es,  do  not  lay  down  their 
hat  in  the  lobby,  but  cawy  it  in  their  hand  into  the 
room,  and  never  let  it  go,  however  long  they  slay. 
This  is  a  very  odd  piece  of  etiquette,  that  has  often 
amused  mo.  I  frequently  see  genllemen  walking 
about  a  drawing-room  for  hours,  each  cuddling  his 
hat  below  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to  part 
with  it  even  for  a  moment.  A  man  might  as  con- 
Tenienlly  carry  about  a  child's  drum  under  his  arm  ; 
yet  he  cannot  well  escape  from  the  annoyance.  If 
left  in  the  hall  at  large  parties,  and  worth  the  steal- 
ing, the  unfortunate  hat  will  in  all  probability  be 
never  more  seen  by  its  owner ;  for  there  appears  to 
lie  nothing  like  conscientiousness  in  the  matter  of 
h  lis.  llow  fir  the  dread  of  losing  the  hat  led  to 
the  practice  of  parading  about  w  iih  it  under  the 
arm,  is  of  little  consequence.  The  modern  custom 
of  keeping  fast  bold  of  it  during  short  or  extempore 
visits,  is  considered  to  indicate  that  you  do  not 
intend  to  slay  any  great  length  of  time,  nor  Q.X(>ect 
an  invitation  to  remain  to  dinner,  or  any  other  meal ; 
in  short,  that  it  is  your  design  to  vanish  after  a  lit- 
tle friendly  chit-chat.  Thus,  laughable  as  it  seems, 
there  is  really  a  meaning,  and  not  a  bad  meaning 
either,  in  the  practice.  A  host  who  wishes  you  to 
remain,  or  at  least  not  to  go  in  a  hurry,  will  beg  to 
relieve  you  of  your  incumbrance. 

"  Next  as  to  invitations.     When  you  ask  a  per- 


son to  dinner,  let 
ten  days  in  ad^ 
orilv  a  (Iiv  or  tu 

1.. 
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'•c  done  s  week  or 
'o  ask  a  penon 


u  had 
''  ■'oijjr 

allowiililo   lur  oil  baud   parlies,  ur   with  olraiigen 
who  are  passiiij;  ibruugh  a  town. 

"  When  you  invito  a  person  to  dinner,  or  any 
other  party  at  your  house,  specify  only  one  day. 
Don't  say  you  will  be  glad  to  s«:e  him  on  cither  of 
two  days,  as  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  next.  And 
why?  liecausc  this  |)er8on  may  not  wish  to  dine 
uilli  iir  visit  you  at  all ;  and  so  far  from  a  choice 
of  days  being  thuiigbl  an  act  of  kindness,  it  may  be 
considered  one  of  servility,  if  not  rudeness.  Al- 
ways stale  only  one  day ;  and  let  the  invitation, 
like  the  answer,  l>c  unequivocal. 

"  Invitations  for  several  weeks  in  advance  ar« 
almost  aa  had  as  invitations  for  alternative  days ; 
because  long  inviiatiuna  convey  the  impression  that 
the  inviter  is  desperately  ill  for  guests,  and  wishes 
to  insure  a  number  at  all  risks.  The  person  invited 
is  also  apt  to  feel  that  it  is  not  his  ,  '  - 

venieiice  that  is  consulted  ;  and    • 
of  this  kind  is  anythiii);  but  cuu>ms..  ni   „iiii   uuo 
politeness. 

"  The  receiver  of  an  inTitation  has  a  duty  to 
perform  as  well  as  its  giver.  It  is  incumbent  oa 
him  to  say  ycJ  or  no  at  once — not  to  allow  a  post  or 
a  day  to  elapse  before  answering.  The  reason  ia 
obvious  :  a  delay  on  his  part  lu«)ks  as  if  he  were 
waiting  for  a  better  invitation  before  he  made  up 
his  mind.  Not  to  send  a  speedy  reply,  therefore, 
is  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of  breeding  of  which  a 
man  can  be  guilty.  It  is  also  not  using  the  inviter 
well  :  for  a  dinner  party  usually  consists  only  of  a 
certain  number  ;  and  if  you  cannot  accept  the  invi- 
tation, say  so,  in  order  that  lime  may  lie  allowed  to 
invite  another  person  in  your  place.  Let  the 
answer  also  be  distinct :  no  uncertainty  is  allow- 
able :  and  if  the  invitation  be  scceptea,  let  it  be 
kept. 

"  The  answer  to  an  invitation  should  be  directed 
to  the  lady  of  the  house. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  engage- 
ment. Some  time  ago  it  was  fashionable  to  be 
rather  late — twenty  minutes  after  the  hour  being 
considered  a  fair  thing.  Now,  prompt  to  the  hour 
is  the  rule,  which  is  a  :.• ■ nerocnt.  In  at- 
tending two  or  three  dii  .  I  found  that  all 
had  assembled  within  thi     , i  i.ii  iniimt..^. 

"A  drawing-room  is  the  domii  .  and 

on  entering,  you  first  make  your  r  :>  the 

lady  of  the  mansion,  who  is  of  coarse  ready  to 
receive  you.  Leading  the  ladies  down  stairs  to  the 
dining-room  is  a  simple  affair ,  yet  one  may  be  a 
novice  in  this  as  well  as  in  everything  else.  The 
rule  is,  for  the  lady  you  take  down  to  sit  on  your 
right  band,  if  that  can  be  managed  conveniently. 
Uut  when  you  lake  down  the  lady  of  the  house, 
you  sit  on  her  right  hand — that  is,  you  have  the 
.seat  of  honor.  It  w  ill  not  do  for  any  guest  to  rush 
forward  to  offer  his  arm  to  the  Indy  of  the  house. 
The  honor  of  leading  her  down,  if  not  assigned  by 
the  host  to  a  favored  guest,  is  taken  by  the  most 
elderly  gentleman,  or  by  the  party  of  highest  rank 
present.  To  save  all  doubt  on  this  point,  the  host 
always  asks  one  of  the  party  to  be  so  good  as  take 
Mrs.  So-and-so  down  stairs.  Where  the  party  are 
generally  strangers  to  each  other,  it  is  customary 
for  the  host  to  make  a  similar  request  to  I  be  oihcr 
gentlemen  as  respects  the  other  ladies.  The  host 
selects  the  lady  of  greatest  consequence,  and  leads 
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b«r  off  first.     The  hosteM  waits  to  go  down  last — 
I  ill  gn  down  before  her. 


"  In  ff 
widMt  ti 

«nd  n  — • 
Bel-.. 


ediv 
an<i 


lira,  the  lady  should  have  the 
^  iho  slair  lo  havi-  a  narrow 

.  .!>  !.>  the  case  with  windin({-Btair». 

:,  take  the  wnMin  vide,  than  make 
..rr.-otiog  so  small  an  error. 

.  come  in,  seems  to  be  dcserv- 
:  instead  of  sittini;  at  the  top 

the  table,  the  host  and  hostess  sit 

ilier  at  the  middle  ;  by  which  means 
tfcejr  are  more  at  ease,  more  in  the  rentre  nf  their 
gtlMts,  and  better  able  to  eominiinicnte  with  each 
other.  Georire  IV.  adopted  this  practice  twenty 
reara  ago:  it  U  followed  by  the  present  (luecn. 
Xooordini;  to  this  arrangement,  two  persons  can  be 
■ooommodated  at  each  end  of  the  table — not  a  bad 
point  where  there  is  limited  accommodation. 

"  \  dinner-party  usuallv  lasts  fiuir  houre.  If 
vou  go  at  six,  you  may  oraer  yonr  carriage  at  ten  : 
if  at  seven,  it  may  come  at  eleven  ;  and  so  on. 
What  dinner  houra  arc  by  and  by  to  come  to,  1 
cannot  tell.  Not  many  years  ago,  dinner  at  five 
o'clock  was  ihouRht  mighty  genteel  ;  then  we  had 
half-past  five ;  next  came  six,  and  six  and  a  half — 
both  of  which  are  now  general ;  but  seven  is  also 
far  from  uncommon.  That  the  fashionable  dinner 
hour  will  be  pushed  on  to  eight,  to  nine,  or  to  ten, 
it  what  we  may  reasonably  expect.  When  it 
eomes  to  this  pass,  will  dinner  iMiund  back  to  il.s 
aiKient  houre,  or  will  it  be  extinguished  as  a  formal 
meal* 

'•  So  much  for  dinners  :  now  for  a  little  about 
personal  decoration  :  and  here  I  address  myself 
chiefly  to  ladies.  In  giving  a  dinner  or  evening 
party,  take  care  to  dress  somewhat  less  elegantly 
than  any  of  your  expected  guests ;  because,  were 
you  to  dress  much  more  elegantly,  it  miqht  be  sup- 
posed that  yo'j  invited  the  party  only  to  astonish 
them  with  your  finery,  or  at  least  to  show  them 
that  you  could  aflford  to  dre,-*  better  than  they — a 
thing  not  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  their  feelings. 
As  under-dressing  may  be  considered  disrespectful 
to  guests,  it  is  equally  to  be  avoided  with  over- 
deeoration.  Good  taste  will  suggest  the  proper 
medium. 

"  I  must  say  a  word  on  tokens  of  sympathy. 
'  If  you  wish  me  lo  weep,  you  must  weep  with  me,' 
■ays  the  Roman  poet.  Quite  reasonable  this.  If 
Tou  wish  to  condole  with  a  friend,  vou  must  at  least 
employ  the  emblems  of  woe.  In  calling  on  an 
acquaintance  who  is  in  mourning,  put  on  a  little 
mourning  also — don't  go  in  flashy  attire,  out  of 
character  with  the  occasion.  If  your  corres|K)ndent 
■eals  his  letters  with  black,  seal  your  replies  with 
black  also.  These  mav  b<^  trifles,  hut  if  they  tend 
to  give  any  one  gratification,  why  not  practise 
them'      A   thousand   comforts  in  fife  depend  on 

what   :>Ti'   inuinvH-ilIv  tlifles. 

-werinif  of  letters  is  considered 
an  '       ,  ><  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 

bosincas.  Why  is  delay  the  reverse?  Because 
not  to  answer  a  letter  (suppoeing  it  deserves  to  he 
answered)  is  the  same  thing  as  not  answering  when 
TOU  are  spoken  to  ;  and  everylKxIy  knows  that  that 
U  had  enough.  Yet  some  people,  who  mean  noth- 
iaf  wrong,  but  are  only  ignorant  of  what  is  due  to 


the  feelings  of  others,  are  most  remiss  in  the 
answering  of  letters,  and  will  allow  days  and  weeks 
to  elapse  before  despalcliini;  a  reply.  When  letters 
arc  conceived  in  an  ini|H-riinent  or  intrusive  spirit, 
it  is  of  course  allowalile  and  reasonable  to  let  ihein 
rem;iin  unanswered,  Perwins  of  notoriety,  for 
example,  who  are  pestered  with  letters  on  all  sorls 
of  frivolous  subjects,  fre<juently  for  no  other  pnr|>ose 
than  lo  get  hold  of  their  autograph,  may  very  ex- 
cusably take  some  latitude  in  regard  to  this  rule. 

"  In  asking  after  the  health  of  a  person's  rela- 
tions, give  each  his  or  her  proper  name  and  title, 

unless  it  be  a  child.     Ask  for  Mrs. ,  or  Miss 

,  and  so  on  :  never  say,  '  How  is  your  wife?' 

'I  hope  your  daupliler  is  well,' &c.  Any  such 
mode  of  aildress  is  intolenibly  over-familiar,  and  is 
almost  certain  to  give  oni'nce.  C.illing  [M-rsons 
'  My  dear  sir,'  or  '  My  good  fellow,'  in  si..  .Lm  •  i.i 
them  ;  also  holding  them  by  the  button— 
denounced  by  Chesterfield — are,  for  thi- 
son,  objectionable." 


COCIIT   CIRCULAR    FOR    THK    FRENCH, 

The  French  are  a  polite  nation  ;  therefore  wo 
expect  that  they  will  return  a  compliment  very 
largely  paid  them  in  this  country.  We  allude  lo 
the  adoption  of  cant  terms  borrowed  from  their  lan- 
guage by  British  journalists,  in  order  to  denote  the 
things  and  Iransaclions  of  high-life.  .\s,  by  c:>lling 
the  must  fashionable  sort  of  people  the  title  or  Ion, 
and  speaking  of  a  dancing  tea-parly  as  a  llil  ilan- 
sant ;  where.is  it  is  the  parly  that  dances,  nut  the 
Hyson  ;  and  the  tea  is  quite  distinct  from  the  caper. 

Also,  by  describing  a  person  of  dignified  de- 
meanor as  distingvi  instead  of  dignified,  a  rout  as 
a  soirie,  and  a  meat-bri-akfost  as  a  dtjtumr  Hi  la 
fourcfirlte,  just  as  if  evi-rylmdv  does  not  use  n  fiirk 
who  has  a  Yarmouth  hloater  for  that  meal.  If  we, 
out  of  admiration  for  the  French  language,  employ 
it  when  we  might  full  as  well  talk  plain  Knghsh, 
the  French  ought  surely  to  reciprocate  ihe  civility, 
particularly  since  we  go  out  of  our  way  in  defer- 
ence lo  them,  often  using  a  phraseology  which  ia 
at  the  same  lime  Frenchified  and  nonsensical. 
Accordingly,  in  their  fashionable  journals,  we  shall 
expect  to  find  such  annoancements  as  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Hier  au  soir  came  off,  k  sa  maison,  dans  la  Rue 
St.  lienor^,  le  erand  hop  dc  Madame  la  Comtesse 
DE  Vanille.  La  compagnie  ^tait  orn^u  par  pres- 
quc  tous  les  sioclh  Ics  plus  tip-lop. 

Aujourd'hui,  M.  nE  FKicANnEAu  donnera,  itaon 
hotel,  un  iprrad  magnifiquc  ;  oO  plusieurs  nobi  de 
!a  premiere  distinction  se  trouveront  autour  de  son 
nui/ioganiy. 

On  dit  qn'il  y  a  snr  le  Kidilrrminsirr  une  alliance 
nuptialo  entro  un  Marquis  bien  eonnu  parnii  les 
crark  cercles,  et  une  demoisidlo  de  tin,  heritidre  a 
un  millionaire  Anglais. 

Au  plein  lug  cifimn/Ml  de  Madame  de  Papil- 
loTC,  Bssist^rent  une  fi>ulc  de  Jirst-rate  gens. 
L'afTaire  ^tait  exlremcinenl  >piiy. 

Our  neighbors  inu»t  really  consent  to  a  free  In- 
terchange, amongst  olher  commodities,  of  fashion- 
able slang,  or  we  shall  never  believe  in  the  intcnie 
\  fordtak  that  they  talk  about. — Punch. 
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Prom  iho  ColumbtM 

THE  NEIOHROR    IN    LAW. 

■Y  L.  UAKIA  CHILD. 

Who  1.1. 

Will  fit,  !•! 

Fori-viTj  .1 ,,.,;,.-..,  ...-cwn, 

Confcra  its  rragrnnt  l««iity  on  our  own. 

"  So  yon  «'<'  Roint?  to  live  in  thn  R.imo  buildinf; 
with  Hi'ily  'rurn|i<Miiiy,"  saiil  Mrs.  I^ano  tu  Mrs. 
Fairwe.itlior.  "  Ymi  will  riiiil  nubcxly  to  envy 
yiiu.  If  lier  Icinpfr  does  not  |iro»e  loo  much  even 
I'or  your  ssood  niiUirc,  il  will  surprisu!  all  who  know 
her.  Wu  lived  there  b  year,  and  that  is  as  lonif  as 
anybody  ever  tried  it." 

"  I'oor  Holly!"  replied  Mrs.  F.iirwe.ilher,  "she 
hns  had  much  to  harden  her.  Her  mother  died 
too  early  for  her  lo  remeinbcr :  her  father  was 
very  severe  with  her;  and  the  only  lover  she  ever 
had,  borrowed  the  savin);!!  of  her  years  of  toil,  and 
spent  them  in  diHsipation  Hut  Heily,  nolwith- 
slaiidini;  her  sharp  features,  and  sharper  words, 
certainly  h.is  a  kind  heart.  In  the  iniditl  of  her 
greatest  poverty  many  were  the  stookiiijfs  she 
knit,  and  the  warm  waistcoats  she  made,  for  the 
poor  drunken  lover  whom  she  h.ad  too  much  sen.se 
to  marry.  Then  you  know  she  feeds  and  clothes 
her  brother's  orphan  child." 

"  If  you  call  il  feeding  and  elothini;,"  replied 
Mrs.  Lane.  "  The  poor  child  looks  cold  and 
pinched,  and  frifrhloned  all  the  time  as  if  she  were 
chased  by  the  east  wind.  I  used  to  tell  Miss 
Turnpeimy  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself,  to 
keep  the  poor  little  thing  at  work  all  the  time, 
without  one  minute  to  play.  If  she  does  but  look 
at  the  eat,  as  it  runs  by  the  window,  .\unt  Hettv 
gives  her  a  rap  over  the  knuckles.  I  used  to  te(l 
her  she  would  make  the  girl  just  such  another  sour 
old  enib  as  herself." 

"  That  must  have  been  very  improving  to  her 
disposition,"  replied  Mrs.  P'nirwealher,  with  a 
good-humored  smile.  "  But  in  justice  lo  poor 
Aunt  Hetty,  you  had  ought  lo  remember  that  she 
had  just  such  a  cheerless  childhoo<l  herself.  Flow- 
ers crow  where  there  is  sunshine." 

"  I  know  you  think  everybody  ought  to  live  in  the 
sunshine,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Lane  ;  "  and  it  must  be 
confos.sed  that  voii  carry  it  with  you  wherever  you 
go.  If  Miss  Turnpenny  hns  a  heart,  I  dare  say 
you  will  lind  it  out,  though  I  never  could,  and  I 
never  heard  of  any  one  else  that  could.  .\ll  the 
fainilirs  within  hearing  of  her  tongue  called  her  the 
neighbor  in  law." 

Certainly  the  prospect  was  not  very  encourag- 
ing ;  for  the  house  Mrs.  F^iirweathcr  proposed  to 
occupy,  was  not  only  under  the  same  toi)f  with 
Miss  Turnpenny,  but  the  buildings  had  one  eom- 
inun  yard  in  front.  The  very  first  day  she  look 
jiossession  of  her  new  habitation,  she  called  on  the 
iieiilhlior  in  law.  Aunt  Hetty  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  extinguish  the  fire,  lest  the  new  neigh- 
bur  should  want  hut  water,  before  her  own  wood 
and  coal  arrived,  ller  first  salutation  was,  "  If 
you  want  anv  cold  water,  there  's  a  pump  across 
the  street:  f  don't  like  to  have  my  house  slopped 
all  over." 

"  I  am  glad  you  arc  so  tidy,  neighbor  Turnpen- 
ny," replied  Mrs.  Fairwealher;  "  It  is  extremely 
pleasant  to  have  neat  neighbors.  I  will  try  to 
keep  evetylhing  as  bright  as  a  new  five  cent 
piece,  for  1  see  that  will  please  you.  I  came  in 
merely  to  say  good  morning,  and  to  ask  if  you 
could  spare  little  Peggy  to  run  up  and  down  stairs 


fur  me,  while  I  ::  my  furaiture  In  order. 

1  will  pay  her  SIX.  Hour." 

Aunt  l{elly  begun  lo  purse  up  her  mouth  for  • 
refusal ;  but  the  proiniN'  of  sixpenre  an  hour  re- 
laxed her  features  at  once.  Little  IVgyy  ».il  knit- 
ting a  stocking  very  diligently,  with  a  rod  l)ing 
on  the  table  besicle  her.  .She  looked  up  with 
timid  wisifulness,  as  if  the  prospect  of  anv  change 
was  like  a  release  from  prison.  Wh.  n  '  '  rt 
mnsent  given,  a  bright  color  (lu.ihed  : 
She  was  evidently  of  an  irn;"""-^'.''-  '■ 
for  good  or  evil.     "  Now  n 

felf,"  said  Aunt  Hetty  ;  "  p 

at  work  the  whole  tune  ;  if  I  hear  one  word  of 
complaint  you  know  what  you  'II  gel  when  you 
come  home."  The  rose  color  subsided  from  reg- 
gy's  pale  face,  and  she  answered,  "  Yea,  ma'am," 
very  meekly. 

In  the  neighbor's  house  all  wont  qnlte  other- 
wise. No  switch  lay  on  the  table,  and  instead  of, 
"  mind  how  you  do  that.  If  you  don't  I'll  pun- 
ish you,"  she  heard  the  gentle  words,  "There, 
dear,  see  how  carefully  you  can  carry  that  up 
stairs.  Why,  what  a  nice  handy  Hit'-  •"•^  "mi 
are!"     Under  these  enlivening  influn  v 

worked  like  a  hee,  and  soon  began  I'.  Ii 

more  agreeably  than  a  bee.  Aunt  Hetty  was  al- 
w.iys  in  the  habit  of  saving,  "  Stop  ynnr  noise, 
and  mind  your  work."     but  the  new  i-  d 

heron  the  head,  and  said,  "  What  a  j  .; 

the  little  girl  has.  It  is  like  the  birds  in  the 
fields.  By  and  by,  you  shall  hear  my  music-box." 
This  opened  wide  the  windows  of  the  poor  little 
shut-up  heart,  so  that  the  sunshine  could  stream 
in,  and  the  birds  fiy  in  and  out,  carolling.  The 
happy  child  tuned  up  like  a  lark,  as'  she  tripped 
lightly  up  and  down  stairs,  on  various  houiu-hold 
errands.  But  though  she  look  heed  to  obserro 
all  the  directions  given  her,  her  head  was  all  the 
lime  filled  with  conjectures  what  sort  of  a  thing 
a  music  box  might  be.  She  was  a  little  afraid 
the  kind  lady  would  forget  to  show  it  to  her.  She 
kepi  at  work,  however,  and  asked  no  nueMinns; 
she  only  looked  very  curiously  at  ei.  .t 

resembled  a  box.     At  last,  Mrs.  Fairv.  I. 

"  I  think  your  little  feel  must  bo  tin n  ny  inis 
time.  We  will  rest  aw  hile,  and  eat  some  ginger- 
bread." The  child  tiMik  the  off—'  ■•  ■'  ■■  with  a 
liunible  little  courtesy,  and  can  :  it  her 

apron  lo  prevent  any  crumbs  fr.  ;..    .;   on  the 

floor.  But  suddenly  the  apron  dropped,  and  the 
crumbs  were  all  strewed  about.  "  Is  that  a  little 
bird?"'  she  exclaimed  eagerly.  "Where  is  he' 
Is  ho  in  this  room '"  The  new  friend  smiled,  and 
told  her  that  was  the  music  box  ;  and  after  a  while 
she  opened  it  and  explainoil  what  made  the  sounds. 
Then  she  took  out  a  pile  of  books  from  one  of  the 
baskets  of  goods,  and  told  Peggy  she  might  look 
at  the  pictures,  till  she  called  her.  The  little  girl 
stepped  forward  eagerly  to  lake  them,  and  then 
drew  back,  as  if  afraid.  "  What  is  the  matter '" 
asked  .Mrs.  Fairwealher;  "I  am  very  willing  lo 
trust  you  with  the  books.  I  keep  them  on  purpose 
to  amuse  children."  Peggy  looked  down  with  her 
finger  on  her  lip,  and  answered,  in  a  constrained 
voice,  "  Aunt  Turnpenny  won't  like  it  if  I  play." 
"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that.  I  will  make 
it  all  right  with  Aunt  Helly,"  replied  the  friendly 
one.  'Thus  assured,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  picture  books  ;  and  when  she  waa 
summoned  to  her  work,  she  obeyed  with  a  cheer- 
ful alacrity  that  would  have  astonished  hei  Mem 
relative.     When  the  labors  of  the  day  were  coa- 
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durlrd,  Mrs.  T  ■  mpanied  her  home, 

nail)  :ill  ihi>  ti'  i  ai'wnt,  anil  winii- 

iv  ■  '  "  It  i«  lucky 

for  '  rrplicd  Aunl 

Ilfliy  ;  ••  II  i  ii:iii  mini  any  i'iiin[iUint,  1  should 
hate  urircii  her  a  whipping,  and  sent  her  to  bed 

wii'-— •  '-'  ■ " 

I  .  went  to  sleep  that  night  with 

a  1  >he  had  ever  felt,  since  she  had 

bi'.  :i  Her  first  thought  in  the  morning 
wi-  -  the  new  neighbor  would  want  her 
Benirc  a;;ain  during  the  day.  Iler  desire  that  it 
should  be  so  soon  liceame  obvious  to  Aunt  Hetty, 
and  excited  an  undefined  Jealousv  and  dislike  of  a 
person  who  so  easily  made  herself  beloved.  With- 
out exactly  acknowledging  to  herself  what  were 
her  own  motives,  she  ordered  Peggy  to  gather  all 
the  sweepings  of  the  kitchen  and  court  into  a  small 
,)i1c,  and  leave  it  on  the  frontier  line  of  her  neieh- 
:)r's  premises.  Peggy  ventured  to  ask  timidly 
whether  the  wind  would  not  blow  it  about,  and  she 
received  a  box  on  the  ear  for  her  impertinence.  It 
chanced  that  Mrs.  Fairweather,  quite  uninten- 
tionally, heard  the  words  and  the  blow.  She  gave 
Aunl  Hetty's  anger  lime  enough  to  cool,  then 
stepped  out  into  the  court,  and  aAer  arranging  di- 
vers little  matters,  she  called  aloud  to  her  domes- 
tic, "  Sally,  how  came  you  to  leave  this  pile  of 
dirt  here'  Did  n't  I  tell  you  Mrs.  Turnpenny  was 
very  neat?  Pray,  make  haste  and  sweep  it  up.  I 
would  n't  have  her  see  it  on  any  account.  I  told 
her  I  would  try  to  keep  everything  nice  about  the 
premises.  She  is  so  particular  herself,  and  it  is  a 
comfort  to  have  tidy  noightjors."  The  girl,  who 
had  been  previously  instructed,  smiled  as  she  came 
out,  with  brush  and  dust-pan,  and  swept  quietly 
away  the  pile,  that  was  intended  as  a  declaration 
of  froniier  war.  Hut  another  source  of  annoyance 
presented  itself,  which  could  not  be  quite  so  easily 
disposed  of.  Aunt  Hetty  had  a  cat,  a  lean  scraggy 
animal  that  looked  as  if  she  were  often  kicked  and 
seldom  fed  ;  and  Mrs.  Fairweather  also  had  a  fat, 
frisky  little  dog,  always  ready  for  a  ca|)er.  He 
took  a  distaste  to  poor  |)overty-9lricken  Tab  the 
first  time  he  saw  her,  and  no  coaxing  could  induce 
him  to  alter  his  opinion.  His  name  was  Pink,  but 
he  was  anything  but  a  pink  of  behavior  in  his 
neighborly  relations.  Poor  Tab  could  never  set 
foot  out  of  the  door,  without  being  saluted  with  a 
growl,  and  a  short  sharp  bark,  that  frighteiiied 
her  out  of  her  senses,  and  made  her  run  in  the 
house,  with  her  fur  all  on  end.  If  she  even  ven- 
tured to  doxe  a  little  on  her  own  door  step,  the 
enemy  was  on  the  watch,  and  the  moment  her  eyes 
closed,  he  would  wake  her  with  a  bark  and  a  box 
oo  the  ear,  and  olT  he  would  run.  Aunt  }Ietty 
TOW  '  '  .'.  iiild  scald  him.  It  was  a  burning 
ah  I  >l,  for  folks  to  keep  dogs  to  worry 
tbi  ^'  cats.  Mrs.  Fairweather  invited 
Ta'  .  and  made  much  of  her,  and  patient- 
ly i -     .J   to  teach  her  dog  to  eat  from  the 

•ame  plate.  Out  Pink  sturdily  resolved  that  he 
would  be  scalded  firat ;  that  he  would.  He  coold 
not  have  been  more  firm  in  his  opposition,  if  he 
and  Tab  had  belonged  to  different  sects  in  Chris- 
tianity. While  his  mistress  was  ]>atting  Tab  on 
the  h»»d,  Hnd  ri'SJMinin?  the  point  with  him,  he 
WOi.'  ■  rire, 

Mn'  Has 

lef'  !"'    Wfilii'l    L'lvr    iril-  invited 

gii.  in  paw,  and  send  her  home 

•pii^MK    I'-'   '>  - r.,..tin  engine.     Aunt  Hetty 

aidered  it  her  own  peculiar  piirilegc  to  calf  the 


poor  animal,  and  it  was  too  much  for  her  patience 
to  see  Pink  undertake  to  assist  in  making  Tab  un- 
happy. On  one  of  these  occasions,  she  rushed 
in  to  her  neighbor's  apartments,  and  faced  Mrs. 
Fairwe.ither,  with  one  hand  resting  on  her  hip, 
and  ihe  forefinger  of  the  other  making  very  wrath- 
ful gesticulations.  "I  tell  you  what,  madam,  I 
won't  put  up  with  such  treatment  much  longer," 
said  she ;  "  I  'II  poison  that  dog  ;  you  'II  see  if  I 
don't ;  and  I  shan't  wait  long,  either,  I  can  tell 
you.  What  you  keep  such  an  impudent  little 
beast  for,  I  don't  know,  without  you  do  it  on  pur- 
pose to  plague  your  neighbors." 

"  I  am  really  sorry  he  behaves  so,"  replied  Mrs. 
Fairweather  mildly.     "  Poor  Tab!" 

"  Potir  Tab!"  screamed  Miss  Turnpenny. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  callincr  her  poor  t  Do 
you  mean  to  fling  it  up  to  me  that  my  cat  don't 
have  enough  to  eat  ?" 

'•  I  did  not  think  of  such  a  thing,"  replied  Mrs. 
Fairweather.  "  I  called  her  poor  Tab,  because 
Pink  plagues  her  so  that  she  has  no  peace  of  her 
life.  I  agree  with  you,  neighbor  Turnpenny  ;  it  is 
not  right  to  keep  a  dog  that  disturbs  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  am  attached  to  [Mior  little  Pink,  because 
he  belongs  to  my  son,  who  has  gone  to  sea.  I  was 
in  hopes  he  would  soon  leave  off  quarreling  with 
the  cat ;  but  if  he  won't  be  neighborly,  I  will  send 
him  out  in  the  country  to  board.  Sally  will  you 
bring  me  one  of  the  pies  we  baked  this  morning ' 
I  should  like  to  have  Miss  Turnpenny  taste  of 
them." 

The  crabbed  neighbor  was  helped  abundantly, 
and  while  she  was  eating  the  pie,  the  friendly  ma- 
tron edged  in  many  a  kind  word  concerning  little 
Peggy,  whom  she  praised  as  a  remarkably  capable 
industrious  child. 

"I  am  glad  you  find  her  so,"  rejoined  Aunt 
Hetty ;  "  I  should  get  precious  little  work  out  of 
her  if]  did  not  keep  the  switch  in  sight." 

"  I  manage  children  pretty  much  as  the  man 
did  the  donkey,"  replied  Mrs.  Fairweather.  "Not 
an  inch  would  the  poor  beast  stir,  fiir  all  his  mas- 
ter's beating  and  thumping.  But  a  neighlHir  tied 
some  fresh  turnips  to  a  stick,  and  fastened  them  so 
that  they  swung  directly  before  the  donkey's  nose, 
and  off  he  set  on  a  brisk  trot,  in  hopes  of  overtak- 
ing them." 

Aunt  Hetty,  without  observing  how  very  close- 
ly the  comi>arlson  applied  to  her  own  management 
of  Peggy,  said,  "that  will  do  very  well  for  folks 
that  have  plenty  of  turnips  to  spare." 

"  For  the  matter  of  that,"  answered  Mrs.  Fair- 
weather,  "  whips  cost  something,  as  well  as  tur- 
nips ;  and  since  one  makes  the  donkey  stand  still, 
and  the  other  makes  him  trot,  it  is  easy  to  decide 
which  is  the  most  economical.  I!ut,  neighbor 
Turnpenny,  since  you  like  my  pies  so  well,  pray 
lake  one  home  with  you.  I  am  afraid  they  Mill 
mould  before  we  can  cat  them  up." 

Aunt  Hetty  had  come  in  for  a  quarrel,  and  she 
was  astonished  to  find  herself  going  out  with  a 
pie.  "  Well,  Mrs.  Fairweather,"  said  she,  "  you 
art  a  neighbor.  1  thank  you  a  thousand  times." 
When  she  reachc<l  her  own  door,  she  hesitated  for 
an  instant,  then  turned  back,  pie  in  hand,  to  say, 
"  Neighbor  Fairweather,  you  need  n't  trouble 
yourself  about  sending  Pink  away.  It's  natural 
yna  should  like  the  little  creature,  seeing  he  be- 
longs to  your  son.  I  'II  try  to  ki«p  Tab  in  doors, 
snd  perhaps  after  a  while  ihev  will  agree  better." 

"  1  hon<;  they  will,"  replied  the  friendly  matron  : 
"  We  will  try  them  a  while  longer,  and  if  they 
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pcnist  in  qunrrclinf;,  I  will  send  the  dog  into  tlio 
ctiuniry."  Pink,  who  was  »lcc|iin(j  in  a  chair, 
ttreichcd  hinuolf  and  gaped.  Ifis  kind  mistrPM 
natlud  him  on  the  head,  "  Ah,  you  fiKilish  lilllc 
Ilea:)!,"  said  she,  "what's  the  lue  of  placruinir 
poorTah'" 

"  Well,  I  do  say,"  observed  Sally,  smilini;, 
"  you  are  a  master  woman  for  stojiping  a  quar- 
rel." 

"  I  learned  a  cood  lesson  when  I  was  a  little 
girl,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Fairwe.ither.  "One  frosty 
morning,  I  w:i8  looking  out  of  the  window  into  my 
father's  barn  yard,  where  stood  many  cows,  oxen, 
and  horses,  waiting  to  drink.  It  was  one  of  those 
cold  snapping  mornings,  when  a  slight  thing  irri- 
tates both  man  and  beast.  The  cattle  all  stood 
Tcry  slill  and  meek,  till  one  of  the  cows  attempted 
t«i  turn  round.  In  making  the  attempt,  she  Unp- 
pened  to  bit  her  next  neighbor;  whereupon,  the 
neighbor  kicked,  and  hit  another.  In  five  minuU's, 
the  whole  herd  wcru  kicking  and  hooking  each 
other,  with  all  fury.  .My  mother  laughed  and 
•aid,  '  .See  what  comes  of  kii-king  when  you  're 
hit.'  Just  so  I  've  seen  one  cross  word  set  a  whole 
Cimily  by  the  cars,  some  frosty  morning.  After- 
ward, if  my  brothers  or  myself  were  a  littlo  irrita- 
ble, she  would  say,  '  Take  care,  children.  He- 
member  how  the  fight  in  the  barn  yard  began. 
Never  give  a  kick  for  a  hit,  and  you  will  save 
yourself  and  others  a  deal  of  trouble.'  " 

That  .sain'"  afternoon,  the  sunshiny  dame  stepped 
into  .\unt  Hetty's  rooms,  where  she  found  Peggy 
sowing,  as  usual,  wiih  the  eternal  switch  on  the 
table  beside  her.  "  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Harlem, 
on  business,"  said  she  ;  "  I  feel  rather  lonely  with- 
out company,  and  I  always  like  to  have  a  child 
with  me.  If  you  will  oblige  me  by  letting  Peggy 
go,  I  will  pay  her  fare  in  the  omnibus." 

"  She  has  her  spelling  lesson  to  get  before 
night,"  replied  Aunt  Hetty.  "  I  don't  approve  of 
young  folks  going  a  pleasuring,  and  neglecting 
their  education." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  rejoined  her  neighbor ;  "  but  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  education  that  is  not 
found  in  Inioks.  The  fresh  air  will  make  Peggy 
grow  stout  and  active.  I  prophesy  that  she  will  do 
great  credit  to  your  bringing  up."  The  sugared 
words,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  sugared  pie, 
touched  the  soft  place  in  Miss  Turnpenny's  heart 
and  she  told  the  astonished  Peggy  that  she  might 
go  and  put  on  her  best  gown  and  l)<)nnet.  The 
poor  child  began  to  think  that  this  new  neighbor 
was  certainly  one  of  the  good  fairies  she  read 
about  in  the  picture  books.  The  excursion  was 
enjoyed  as  only  a  city  child  can  enjoy  the  country. 
The  world  seems  such  a  pleasant  place,  when  the 
fetters  are  off,  and  Nature  folds  the  young  heart 
lovingly  on  her  bosom  !  A  llock  of  real  birds  and 
two  living  butterflies  put  the  little  orphan  in  a  per- 
fect ecstasy.  She  pointed  to  the  fields  covered 
with  dandelions,  and  said,  "  See,  how  pretty  !  It 
looks  as  if  the  stars  had  come  down  to  lie  on  the 
grass."  .\h,  our  little  stinted  Peggy  has  poetry 
in  her,  though  ,\unt  Hetty  never  found  it  out. 
Every  human  soul  has  the  germ  of  some  flowers 
within,  and  they  would  open,  if  they  could  only 
find  sunshine  and  free  air  to  expand  them. 

Mrs.  Fairweather  was  a  practical  philosopher 
in  her  own  small  way.  She  observed  that  Miss 
Turnpenny  really  liked  a  pleasant  tune;  and  when 
winter  came,  she  tried  to  persuade  her  that  singing 
would  be  excellent  for  Peggy's  lungs,  and  per- 
haps keep  her  from  going  into  a  conaumption. 
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I'd  into 

■■•■at  to 


ingN 

hnr  gratis.     Vou  need  nui 

tion  ;    for    her  voice  will  i  |, 

and  her  ear  is  so  quick,  it  will  be  no  tiouble  at  all 
to  teach  her.  Pirhapn  von  would  go  with  ot 
"x'mri  '    It  ia  very  pleas- 

ant !■  ■' 

1  Im-  t  "1'  .1   I  irii  V    -•.  I;         *' 

a  smile.     >  ,1  ihe  I'nvii 

much  pleaai ,. ;„•  went  c\'  ■-•■-- 

ing.      The   simple    tunes,   and   • 

voices,  fell  like  ih.'  d.w  ,.ri  liir  .:  ,: 

greatly  aided  lli> 

example.     The  i 

table.      If  Peggy  was  dis|»n<ed    lo  be  idle,  ii   v  i- 

only  necessary  to  say,  "  When  yon  have  fin;  -i,.  .1 

your  work,  you   may  go  .-ind   aik  whether  Mrn. 

r'airwcather  wants  any  erramls  done."     liless  me, 

how  the  finders  flew  1     Aunt  Hetty  had  learned  to 

use  turnips  instead  of  the  cudgel. 

When  spring  came,  Mm.  Fairweather  buiicd 
herself  with  planting  roses  and  vines.  .Mrs.  Turn- 
penny readily  ccmseiiUd  that  P...  ••  ..i..  ..i,)  |,elp 
her,  and  even  refused  to  take  am  uch  a 

good    neighbor.       Dul    she    main  r    invn 

opinion  that  it  was  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  culii- 
vate  flowers.     The  cheerful  philosopher  nev.  r  '  - 
putcd   the    point ;  but  she  would  somelimi 
"  I  have  no  room  to  plant  this  rose  bush.     .N 
bor  Turnpenny,  would   you   he  willing  lo  lei  lue 
set  it  on  your  side  of  the  yard  '     It  will  lake  very 
little  room,  and  will  need  no  care."     At  another 
time  she  would  say,  "  Well,  really,  my  ground  is 
too  full.     Hero  is  a  root  of  lady's  delight.     H   w 
bright  and  perl  it  looks.     It  seems  a  pity  to  ■ : 
it  away.     If  you  are  willing,  I   will    !■  >    I 
plant  it  in  what  she  calls  her  garden.   I 
of  itself,  without  any  care,  and  scatter 
will  come  up  and   blossom  in  all  the  chinks  of  the 
bricks.     I  love  it.     It  is  such  a   bright,  good-na- 
tured little  thing."    Thus,  by  degrees,  the  crabbed 
maiden   found   herself  surrounded    with    flowers ; 
and  she  even  declared,  of  h«Tnv«B  accord,  thai  they 
did  look  pretty. 

One  day,  when   Mrs.    Lane  rn"    ' 
Fairweather,  she   found  the  old  xi 
bright  and  blooming.     Tab,  quiti    ....  ..,,..    -•     ,. 

was  asleep  in  the  sunshine,  with  her  paw  up-ii 
Pink's  neck,  and  little  Peggy  was  singing  at  licr 
work  as  blithe  as  a  bird. 

"  How  cheerful  you  look  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Lane.  "  And  so  you  have  really  taken  the  house 
for  another  year.  Pray,  how  do  y»o  manage  to 
got  on  with  the  neighbor  in  law?" 

"  I  find  her  a  very  kind,  obliging  ncighb»r,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Fairweather. 

"Well,  this  is  a  miracle!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Lane.  "  Nobody  but  you  would  have  undertaken 
to  thaw  out  .\unt  Hetty's  heart." 

"That  is  probably  the  reason  wliv  it  n.v.  r  «i« 
thawed,"  rejoined  her  friend.    "  I 
that  not  having  enough  of  sunshiii'  i 

the  world.  Make  people  happy,  and  there  will 
not  be  half  the  quarrelling,  or  a  tenth  part  of  the 
wickedness  there  is." 

From  this  gospel  of  joy  preached  and  prartiiwH, 
nobody   derived   so  much  benefit  a»  lii"     " 
Her  nature,  which  was  last  growing  c 
knotty,  under  the  malign  influence  oi  r.'iiMi.iua 
and  fear,  straightened   up,  budded  and  blossomed, 
in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  cheerful  kindness. 

Her  affections  and  faculties  were  kept  in  such 
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pleuaat  exerciu,  that  eoniUnI  liirhtneM  of  heart  | 


ll'I     inl     .1  tl'TiU'll.liC    S'llll    MI'Mlf    IIIIMI'    ll'Mllllli::  I  \      I'll 

him  than  on  others  ;  and  love   makes  all  ihinga 
beautiful. 


When  the  orphan  removed  to  her  pleasant  ItttU 
co(ta);e,  on  her  wcddinR-day,  she  threw  her  arms 
round  the  bleucd  niissicinary  of  sunshine,  and  said, 
"  Ah,  ihou  dear  good  aunt,  it  is  thuu  who  ha5t 
made  my  life  Fairwcattiur." 


WHO  STOLE  THE  BIHO's  NEST  7 
BY  MRS.  L.  M.  CHILD. 

To  whit !  to  whit !  to  whee ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ? 
Who  stole  four  c|;gs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  1  made  ? 

Not  T,  said  the  row,  Moo-oo? 
Such  a  thing  I  M  never  do, 
I  gave  you  a  whisp  of  hay, 
Rut  did  'nl  take  your  nest  away. 
Not  I,  said  the  cow,  Mun-oo  ! 
Such  a  thing  I  'd  never  do. 

To  whit !  to  whit !  to  whee ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ' 
Who  stole  four  ege»  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  ne^t  I  made' 

Dob-a-link  !  Dob-a-link  ! 
Now  what  do  you  think  ? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plumb  tree  to-day  t 

Not  T,  said  the  dog,  bow  wow, 
I  would  n't  be  so  mean,  I  vow, 
I  gave  hairs  the  nest  to  make, 
But  the  nest  I  did  not  take. 
Not  I,  said  the  dog,  bow  wow  ! 
I  would  n't  be  so  mean,  I  vow. 

To  whit !  to  whit !  to  whee  ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me  * 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made  * 

nob-a-link  !  Kob-a-link '. 
Now  what  do  you  think? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plumb  tree  to^ay  t 

Coo  coo  !  coo  coo !  coo  coo  ! 
Let  me  speak  a  word  too. 
Who  stole  that  pretty  nest 
P'rom  the  little  yellow  breast? 

Not  I,  said  the  sheep,  oh  do, 
I  would  n't  treat  a  poor  bird  so, 
I  gave  the  wool  to  line. 
But  the  nest  was  none  of  mine. 
liaa  haa '  sai<l  the  K)irr|i,  nh  no, 
I  would  n't  treat  a  |>oor  bird  so. 

To  whit '  to  whit !  to  whee  ! 
W  II  to  me ' 

W:  .r  eggs  I  laid 

And  the  nice  nest  I  made? 

Bob-a-link !  Bob-a-link  ! 
Now  what  do  you  think ' 
Who  stole  a  nLst  away 
From  the  plumb  tree  to-day  t 

Coo  eoo!  coo  coo  !  eoo  coo! 
Lm  (m  speak  a  word  too, 


Who  stole  my  pretty  nest 
From  the  little  yellow  breast! 

Caw  !  caw  !  cried  the  crow, 
I  should  like  to  know. 
What  thief  stole  away 
A  bird's  nest  to-day  ! 

Cluck  !  cluck !  said  the  hen, 

Don't  ask  me  again, 

Why  1  haven't  a  chick  ', 

Would  do  such  a  trick. 

We  all  gave  her  a  feather. 
And  she  wove  them  together! 
I  'd  scorn  to  intrude 
On  her  and  her  brood. 
Cluck,  cluck,  said  the  hen. 
Don't  ask  me  again. 

Chirr-a-whirr !  chirr-a-whirr ! 
We  will  make  a  great  stir ! 
Let  us  find  out  his  name. 
And  all  cry  for  shaiue  '. 

I  would  not  rob  a  bird, 

Said  little  M:iry  Green  ; 
I  think  I  never  heard 

Of  anything  so  mean. 

'T  is  very  cruel  too, 

Said  little  .\lice  Neal  ; 
I  wonder  if  he  knew 

How  sad  the  bird  would  feel  t 

A  little  boy  hung  down  his  head 
And  went  and  hid  behind  the  bed  ; 
For  he  stole  that  pretty  nest. 
From  the  poor  little  yellow  breast ; 
And  he  fell  so  full  of  shame. 
He  did  n't  like  to  tell  his  name. 

ON  THE  YOUNO  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COUNTESS 
PLUTER, 

Who  organized  and  commanded  a  troop  in  the 
late  Polish  Kevnlution  ;  and  when  the  independ- 
ence of  Poland  was  finally  crushed,  died  of  a 
broken  heart. 

The  missile  with  resistless  fury  sent. 

Though  fragile  be  its  nature,  in  that  flicht 
Gains  fresh  endurance  and  unwonted  might. 

Through  all  opposing  strength  to  forec  a  vent ; 

But  that  new  nature,  for  the  purpose  lent. 
Enduring  only  till  its  task  is  o'er, 
It  then  resumes  the  same  it  owned  before. 

And  falls  and  shivers  as  its  power  is  sptmt ; 

Thus  was  a  woman's  heart,  for  Poland's  sake, 
Inspired  with  energy  liefore  unknown. 

And   armed  with  strength   and   firmness  not  its 
own. 

Thns  did  that  heart,  its  trial  ended,  break. 

To  prove,  when  all  that  made  it  move  was  past, 
That  it  was  still  but  woman's  at  the  last. 

R.  F. 
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Prom  CiMmban*  Journal. 
Mr    NBPHBW   THB    LAIRD. 

The  prophetic  doubts  of  mv  good  aunt,  the  op- 
tain's  fihrowit-juilgiii!;  lady,  did  nut  fail  in  time  to 
be  vory  paiiifullv  ri';ili7.eil.  'rhminh  widely  sepa- 
rated frnni  my  itiuhlaiul  kindred,  I  had  kept  up  a 
correspondi'ncn  with  the  principal  members  of  my 
brother's  family,  sometimes  hearinj,'  from  himself 
of  some  new  golden  pmjcrt,  now  and  then  from 
his  wife — latterly  to  complain  of  an  increasing  dul- 
ness  in  the  neighboring  society — and  very  con- 
stantly from  the  elder  children,  to  whom  I  had 
had  the  extreme  cimifort  of  sending  a  young 
woman,  of  superior  understanding,  as  their  gov- 
ernesM.  About  the  time  that  my  two  eldest 
nephews  came  lo  Knglaiid,  to  a  public  school. 
Tumors  of  my  brother's  embarrassments  began  to 
be  current  around  him.  Without  any  very  expen- 
sive habits,  he  and  his  lady  got  tiirough  large 
sums  of  money,  which  even  the  better  resources 
of  their  improved  management  failed  lo  supply. 
Desides  their  hnspiiable  summers,  there  were  win- 
ter risils  to  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  sometimes 
London  ;  with  no  farm  at  hand  to  aid  in  house- 
keeping, when  some  ready  money  being  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  it  had  often  lo  be  raised  at  ruinous 
iniercst.  Then  »came  ibc  system  of  long  credits, 
bills  renewable,  a  Irusi-decd — all  vain  allempis  lo 
slave  olf,  for  some  indefinite  period,  the  crash, 
which  every  expedient  to  avert  tended  but  to 
aggravate  the  weight  of.  It  came  at  last,  and  it 
was  overwhelming.  The  Iruslees  entered  upon 
the  iulmiiiislralion  of  the  properly,  and  my  brother 
had  to  remove  with  bis  family,  to  live  where  he 
pleased,  on  a  very  slender  annuity. 

At  first  they  went  abroad,  but  the  continent  not 
suiting  elllier  himself  or  his  wife,  principally  from 
their  ignorance  of  modern  languages,  ihey  were 
advised  to  fix  at  rhellenham,  lo  which  they  were 
the  more  inclined,  as  we  were  enabled  to  lend 
them  a  house  there.  Our  Indian  undo,  the  cidonel, 
had  bought  a  villa  on  the  oul.skins  of  what  was 
then  a  pretty  village,  and  this  his  widow  had 
lately  lel\  to  me.  Soon  after  the  completion  of 
this  arrangement,  our  younger  brother,  who  had 
gone  out  early  in  life  lo  Madras  as  a  writer,  re- 
turned homo  a  wealthy  man  ;  and  he  too  settling 
at  Cheltenham,  to  be  near  the  "  laird" — for  never 
has  ho  been  heard  lo  call  his  elder  brother  by  any 
other  name — and  also  with  a  view  lo  the  happine,«s 
of  bis  wife,  who  was  of  a  (Honceslersliiro  family, 
he  gathered  his  scattered  children  from  their  vari- 
ous homes,  and,  applying  to  ihe  "  laird"  for  ad- 
Tice  in  every  circumstance  of  the  life  equally  novel 
to  both,  the  old  age  of  Iwo  men,  used  lo  the  most 
active  habits  in  totally  dissimilar  spheres,  where 
each  had  commanded,  is  gliding  away,  I  believe, 
in  quiet  happiness.  1  had  feared  that  my  brother 
"  the  laird"  would  have  felt  very  p.ainfully  his 
descent  in  position  :  but  no ;  his  seems  to  bo  a 
mind  which  accommodales  itself  without  e (fort  to 
events.  He  considers  himself  the  victim  of  phi- 
lanthropy ;  and,  persuaded  that  his  patriotic 
attempts  lo  improve  his  place  and  people  were  the 
sole  cause  of  the  ruin  brought  on  him  and  them, 
he  hanlly  even  regrets  it.  It  was  the  consequence 
of  good  intentions  ;  and  the  schemes  in  the  High- 
lands failin;;,  he  has  begun  another  series  in  the 
■outh,  not  so  costly  at  any  rale,  being  princi- 
pally confined  to  his  sliuly,  where  his  fertile 
brain  and  ready  pen  occupy  him  very  profitably, 


M  h«  write*  for  MtrenU  of  the  higher-loned  p«ri* 
ndicala. 

My  siiter-in-Uw  it  certainly  more  in  hnr  nalnrsl 
sphere  whore  »he  is.     SV  ~ 

ceal   that  the  change 

perpetual  lif' 

an  are  the  i. 

playing  :  h<:r  ; i 

part  of  her  time  havn; 

youthful    inclinalions    i 

for  my  brother,  the  loo  she  so  much  ci 

was  not   always  limited  ;  but  years   Im' 

some  degree  of  prudence  along  with  them,  and  hur 

gaina    are    beginning    to    prep<mderale    over    her 

losses.     She  was  still  a  finc-lookii  when 

I   last   saw   her  :  ten  years  at    !■  r   in 

appearance   than    V  '  '  ' 

devolved  the  mari 

eldest  daughter,  «ii"  .. .-  ....,,  ....f,,  ,..  ,. -..j 

the  prudence  ordinarily  the  result  of  half  a  life's 
experience.  The  second  daughter,  who,  from  the 
more  intellectual  expression  of  her  countenance, 
surpassed  even  her  moihcr's  early  Iwauly,  had 
married  Just  as  the  family  were  leaving  the  High- 
lands. She  had  married  greatly — the  young 
"  master"  of  the  neighboring  noble  domain,  who 
discovered,  at  Ihe  prospect  of  parting,  thai  he  had 
been  cultivating  the  socieiy  of  ihe  ' 
sister's  sake.  Though  ihe  bride 
she  was  received  with  alfcctii'n,  an.;  r;'""  "•'•' 
without  elation  :  like  sought  like.  There  waa 
nothing  the  Highlanders  considered  uncommon  in 
an  acciilent  which  we,  more  worldly-minded, 
thought  so  fortunate. 

My  brother's  eldest  son,  he  more  peculiarly  tho 
subject  of  my  present  sketch,  had  been  educated, 
while  at  school,  with  my  own  boys,  passing,  too, 
the  most  of  his  h<didaYS  wilh  us.  Before  his  col- 
lego  days,  the  funds  were  wanting  to  complete 
what  had  been  begun  :  he  studied  one  year  only 
at  Fxlinburgh.     The  two  followii  r  '  '  "  i 

German  university,  which  he  left  i 
family  home,  upon   their  tiring  i: 
We   thought   him   anything  but 
]  foreign  travels,  and  we  fancied   ti;  ! 

j  further   deteriorated    by    a   couple   of  seasims  al 
Cheltenham,  where,  as  a  handsome  beau — k  mus- 
taches— he  lounged  away  the  mornings,  with  other 
idlers,  in  the  High  Street,  or  in  the  billiard-rooms, 
or  on  ihe  cigar  l)enchcs,  w  bile  at  the  e^ 
he  was  the  coveted  partner  of  every  fair 
,  unchecked    in    his    advances    by    any 
j  fniwns  ;  it  being  well   known  that  tli. 
estate   was  entailed,   and   of  course   tt.<i<  <  m.^.M,.. 
I  His  mother  rather  encouraged  his  numerous  flir- 
tations, almost  glorying  in  his  easy  conquests  :  his 
faiher,  occupied  in  his  study,  knew  little  of  what 
was  going  forward  ;  the  gentle  relmlie  of  his  sis- 
ter he  only  laughed  at.     Suddei'  '^hed  : 
he  joined  a  party  to  shoot  in  ilii    i  .  and 
returned  no  more.     He  had  ventured  to  li;s  own 
glen  ;  he  wrote  his  sister  word  ;  and  he  meant  lo 
remain  there  on  a  visit  lo  my  old  friend  the  fores- 
ter.    The  next   thing  wo  heard  of  him  was,  that 

he  was  in  Edinburgh  -•   -  " — ■'     ■   '  - 

j  mcslicaled  in  pome  {■, 

:  ans  ;  next  h-,,-1  t,i  the  1.... 

a  joint                    1  the  trustees  I' 
I  being                     :    with    the    peir  ■ 

[charged  aviiIi  iho   management  of  the   prD(K-riy, 
they  had   relieved   him   from   his  di:lie».  and  hnd 
'  appointed  in  hia  sleai' 
[  in  tho  retrieval  of  its  il 
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ination,  br  v, 

from  the  I.  mI 

both  as  to  I'luiaclcr  anil  aljililiu).  In  »liuil,  tlic 
new  man-iger  wn»  my  in>plww.  who,  awakened  to 
"fall  lio  «  :iS,  had  l)con 

i^Ifto  att>  lit  his  birth- 

1I5.M1.  tVe  regretu-ii  iii'  Mi\t  .-irii ;  fur,  af\<-r  a 
year  or  two,  ho  marrimi  a  wife  of  high  (loarce, 
i,r.,,,  ,1,1  ,,.,  in  J  lionie  of  luxury — a  dauf;hler  of 
house  into  which  his  tis'.cr  had  been 
,      ,  Years     passed    on,    and    wluii     ivcnts 

brought  my  nephew  into  prominent   1  j. 

the  measures  he  was  carryinc  throucli  id 

my  brother's  revisilinc  Si?otlaud,  from  whence  he 
returned  indeed  landless — having  made  over  his 
whole  inheritance  to  one  sole  trustee,  his  son, 
forever;  who  took  upon  himself  every  existing 
debt,  and  commenced  his  reign  of  undivided 
authority  by  doubling  ihc  annuity  paid  by  the 
estate  to  his  father. 

All  the  news  that  ever  reached  us  from  the 
north  indirectly,  told  of  the  wonderful  improve- 
mcnis  my  nephew  the  laird  had  been  successfully 
c;i!rvin_'  on  there.  But  a  few  appeals  had  been 
tly  to  the  old  laird  concerning  the  con- 
-of  certain  of  his  son's  changes,  which 
had  filled  his  affectionate  heart  with  grief.  In 
some  cases  whole  fimilies,  whose  existence  upon 
the  lands  had  been  coeval  with  our  own  pos- 
session of  them,  having  been  deprived  of  their 
small  holdings,  had  emigrated  to  America  ;  others 
had  abandoned  their  homes  to  settle  in  the  burgh 
town,  or  to  seek  their  precarious  fortunes  else- 
where ;  while  a  few  lingered  on  where  they  were 
born,  loath  to  leave  scenes  that  were  dear  to  them, 
though  without  any  means  of  subsistence  beyond 
the  chanty  of  their  relations.  My  brother  felt 
some  delicacy  in  interfering  with  a  son  who  had 
acted  so  genero-isly  to  himself,  while  he  was  di.s- 
tressed  at  the  idea  of  abandoning  the  interests  of 
those  over  whom  Providence  had  once  placed  him 
u  their  protector.  From  my  nephew  having 
passed  so  much  of  his  boyhood  in  my  family,  he 
Knew  that  he  had  an  old  alTeclion  for  me,  and  that 
1  had  some  influence  over  him  ;  so  he  thought  it 
would  be  of  considerable  use  to  all  parties  if  I 
could  make  up  my  mind  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  glen. 
It  was  not  altogether  an  agreeable  dnty  ;  but  it 
was  one  which  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  in  my 
wav,  and  from  which,  therefore,  I  did  not  feel  it 
right  to  shrink  ;  so  I  consented. 

My  former  journey  north  had  occupied  nearly  a 
fortnight  :  wo  were  five  days  on  the  road  between 
London  and  Edinburgh,  and  five  more  between 
Edinburgh  and  the  glen,  with  a  rest  in  Edinburgh, 
much  needed.  On  the  present  occasion  we  landed 
at   11  '       '     '     r   on  the  third  evening  aficr 

leav  ,ng  by  railway  to  Liverpool, 

by  -•  1.;   ihc  coast,  and  up  the  lochs  to 

the  ill  out  neir  the  nromontory  where 

M^'  ■'■];     iiiM   ronrcalcd  by  a  bank  of 

lie.  A  thriving  village 
,  'I  which  was  a  good  inn, 
(cveral  shupa,  and  a  (>i>st-onice — the  mail  now 
gnini;  regularly  across  that  part  of  the  country 
which  w«  formerly  termed  the  new  road  ;  beaides 
two  roaches— one  dsilv,  tb<>  other  thrice  a  week 
—Hind  ai.  '  '  "idy,  who  engaged 

it  forth''  •cupir-d   the  same 

numbAr  ol  ihn  same  round  of 

to    me  turned    up 

His  I. — ,...:..,    K 'in,  passing  the  old 

CMtle,  umI  ttrctchin);  up  scroHi  part  of  the  forest 


from  ihii 


to  meet  another  new  lino  of  road,  t^nnecting  dis- 
tricts hardly  known  before.  The  castle  was  in 
high  preservation,  the  pleasure-grounds  much  ex- 
tended, and  beautifully  kept  ;  while  the  wide 
meadow  on  either  side  the  stream  lay  in  large 
level  fields,  bearing  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  far 
up  into  the  birch  wooding.  My  nephew  did  not 
live  there.  It  was  lei,  with  the  shooting,  to  an 
English  millionaire  :  who  paid  nearly  as  much  for 
his  six  weeks'  amusement  as  supported  my  poor 
brother's  diminished  stale  at  Cheltenham.  My 
nephew  lived  in  the  new  house,  as  it  was  still 
called  ;  for  the  captain  and  his  worthy  lady  were 
both  dead.  The  widow  had  indeed  been  living 
when  my  nephew  first  returned  to  the  glen  ;  and 
he  had  gone,  at  her  desire,  to  visit  her — a  visit 
which  never  ended,  for  they  remained  together  till 
her  death,  when  he  inheiited  all  her  worldly 
goods,  all  the  gatherings  of  her  later  savings,  all 
the  labors  of  her  busy  years,  with  the  various 
heirlooms  of  the  family,  carefully  collected  and 
treasured  up  by  this  last  of  the  old  race.  I  had 
expected  improvements  to  have  been  made  at  the 
mansion,  hut  I  was  quite  unprepared  for  their 
extent.  The  hare  moor  had  become  a  perfect  gar- 
den ;  large  fields  lay  around,  intersected  by  belts 
ofplantalions  almost  to  the  door,  from  which  they 
were  separated  by  a  shrubbery,  enclosing  a  perfect 
gem  of  a  little  flower-garden,  with  a  small  con- 
servatory attached  to  the  house.  One  of  the 
square  wings  was  gone,  its  materials  having 
assisted  in  the  erection  of  a  commodious  set  of 
offices  behind,  to  which  all  the  siraggling  sheds 
of  former  days  had  also  contributed.  The  other 
wing  had  had  its  front  wall  carried  up  to  a  gable 
end,  its  two  narrow  casements  below  altered  into 
one  large  hay-window,  the  terraceil  roof  of  which, 
filled  with  flowers,  served  as  a  balcony  to  the  two 
enlarged  casements  above.  A  wide  porch  had 
been  added  to  the  doorway,  covered  with  creeping 
plants.  And  this  in  a  wild  Highland  glen  ! — 
wild  no  longer.  The  mountain  range  around, 
and  the  little  foaming  river,  now  seanlily  fringed 
with  birch,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  rude 
Highlands. 

The  change  within  was  even  greater.  My 
mother's  parlor  and  bedroom,  thrown  into  one  long 
r(K)m  by  the  help  of  supporting  pillars,  was  fitted 
up  as  a  library,  and  was  the  sitting-room  of  the 
fiinily.  In  the  recess  of  the  hay-window  was 
placed  a  large,  round  table,  covered  with  books 
and  writing-materials  ;  in  the  side-wall,  doors  of 
glass  opened  into  the  conservatory  ;  at  the  farther 
end  a  pianoforte,  a  violoncello-rase,  and  a  high 
stand  full  of  music,  denoted  the  happy  employ- 
ment of  many  an  evening  hour  ;  near  the  fire  was 
the  old  cornered  chair,  new-covered  with  needle- 
work, exactly  copied  from  the  faded,  worn  origi- 
nal :  all  my  mother's  chairs  found  places,  too,  as 
stationarics,  intermixed  with  some  of  a  lighter 
make;  the  little  tea-table,  with  its  egg-shell  china, 
was  set  Iwfore  a  side  window,  opening  on  a  small 
courtyard  at  the  back  of  the  greenhouse  appropri- 
ated to  pel  birds.  The  whole  thing  spoke  of 
homc-occupalions  and  home-happiness,  to  increase 
which,  every  memorial  of  the  past  appeared  to 
have  been  studiously  introduced  ;  and  it  affected 
me  even  to  tears  when  I  fiiund  myself  alone  there, 
afler  walking  up  from  llie  steamlioat  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  more,  unnoticed  by  any  one  ;  for  we  h.td 
not  been  exported — they  had  not  looked  for  us  till 
the  next  boat,  not  reckoning  on  our  timing  our 
changes  of  convcyanco   so  accurately.     By  the 
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advice  of  the  govcrneM  '" '  »honly  m  i 
«ppoaninr«  with  llie  yi'  „,  i  part  of  her  i 
lo<>kin(;  clmrge,  I  orciipird  tlio  liiiio  lliat  musl  i>v 
passed  before  ihe  relurii  limne  of  mv  ncphi^w  and 
nieee  with  ihcir  elditr  children,  in  tiiltinif  a  review 
of  iho  preliy  coltaj;''  inl"  which  the  old  hmi»e  had 
heeii  inelainotphoB'd.  Taslo  and  f  '' 
happily  lileiidi'd  ihrouKhoiil  all  ihe  u 
uiilloil  wilh  llie  iniisl  eoimomieal  sinipln  ^  v . 
ing  my  ^jond  Aunt  Nelly  had  left  was  n 
thniigli  there  were  many  additions  suited  to  u  .  ... 
refinement.  The  old  dining-room  had  btren  short- 
ened, to  give  my  nephew  not  a  study,  but  an 
office  ;  for  it  was  plain  that  business  was  in  earn- 
est pursued  here.  The  back  "  Jamb"  had  been 
extended  indefinitely  as  part  of  a  range  of  farm- 
offices,  evidently  superintended  by  a  lady's  eye. 
Tho  entranee-h.ill  alone  looked  feudal ;  for  in  it 
were  neatly  arranged  upon  the  walls  my  father's 
swords,  tho  captain's  pistol;,  and  s<mie  old  hnlllc- 
axes,  leathern  shields,  old  claymores,  and  such- 
like anti(|uitie8,  intermixed  with  stags'  horns  and 
stuffed  otters,  which  mv  nephew  had  fallen  upon  in 
the  gam-Is  when  remoJellini;  his  residence.  I  was 
particularly  touched  with  this  careful  preservation 
of  every  object  connected  wilh  the  olden  time  ;  for 
even  the  flowcr-case  and  the  filigree  box  of  my 
poor  old  French  governess  remained  in  their  own 
place,  though  the  drawin(r-r(M)m  did  duty  now  as 
the  children's  study.  Where  the  Grecian  and 
Egyptian  curiosities  had  taken  refuse,  I  know 
not  :  probably  in  the  beilrooms  of  the  castle  ;  for 
no  remains  of  them  were  to  be  seen  in  the  cot- 
tage, and  the  millionaire  had  entirely  refurnished 
his  reception-rooms  in  what  he  called  the  Highland 
style — all  tartan,  dirks,  broad.swords,  and  bo;;  oak. 
I  was  warmly  welcomed  by  my  nephew  and 
niece ;  made  of  tho  family  at  once  ;  coiisidted, 
and  employed,  and  appealed  to  as  another  of  them- 
selves ;  where  all  big  and  little,  master  and  servant, 
parent  and  child,  seemed  to  have  but  one  common 
interest.  We  were  early  up,  early  to  bed,  busy 
all  day  ;  and  we  enjoyed  our  short  evening  as  only 
those  can  enjoy  the  hours  of  relaxation  who  have 
earned  them  by  daily  duties  well  performed.  We 
did  not  live  alone.  Several  of  tho  nearer  landed 
proprielors,  whoso  pursuits  were  beginning  to  as- 
similate in  some  degree  wilh  my  nephew's,  with 
the  addition,  occasionally  of  the  family  retainers, 
formed  an  agreeable  society,  amongst  whom  no 
formalities  existed,  and  who  seemed  to  enjoy  tho 
easy  intercourse  prevailing  in  their  unceremonious 
visits  to  one  another  all  Ihe  more,  that  display  was 
altogether  uitthought  of  as  a  mode  of  entertainment. 
Higher  sources  of  enjoyment  have  opened  upon 
the  rising  generation  than  were  ever  dreamt  of  by 
their  ancestors.  Conversing  wilh  mv  nephew  on 
his  wonderfully  altered  habits,  he  told  me  that  bo 
dated  the  change  from  the  time  that  a  sense  of 
duty  dawned  upon  him.  Ho  had  wakened  from 
the  follies  of  a  frivolous  existence  to  see  the  in- 
heritance of  his  family  passing  from  them  ;  the 
people,  whose  interests  had  been  deleeated  to  his 
care,  suffering  from  his  desertion.  His  pride  of 
birth,  first  htimbled,  was  then  aroused,  and  tho 
keen  desire  to  redeem  his  station  took  entire  pos- 
session of  his  very  energetic  mind.  Encouraged  by 
the  forester,  stimulated  and  assisted  by  the  caj)- 
tain'  s  widow,  he  first  fitted  himself  for  the  serious 
task  he  had  undertaken ;  and  then  beginning  by 
man.iging  for  others'  he  proved  himself  to  have 
become  the  best  manager  for  all.  His  character 
had  won  hira  his  wife.    Her  little  fortune,  and  her 


Ho  llveil   utHiO  the  ulliiu  :ilii-r  i 
ffcr,  grudging  no  diiilnv  "o  t' 
aftiTwards  pay,  yr' 
lain  annual  sum.  v' 


to 

loe. 
'fia- 

old 

iij  u  ccr- 
:ter  vear. 


1-'  II.         ill-    ii.iii     i^^ll    wiirKii  1'      :i   lor- 

■  r,    who  received    their  d  i  and    had 

:..iir  labors  daily  inspected  :  ■'   l"Mik- 

keeiier,  cliown,  like  bin  oili.  for 

his  kindreil  or  his  deHiitutioii,  '  iicy 

in  his  particular  department,  iiis  farms  were 
models ;  and  he  had  many — for  here  it  was  that 
the  young  laird  had  offended.  Tho  good  of  the 
property  was  his  aim  so  exclusively,  that  be  never 
permitled  private  feeling -^  i  h« 

thought  es.->ential  III  It.     I  had 

found  it  poK.sible,  he  haii  jrii  ■  in 

their  old  places  ;  but  that  the<  I  had 

nece.Hsitated  many  removals.     1  md 

of  idlers  round  him  ;  therefo:  wn 

out  of  bread,  whose  former  i.  , nco 

had  quite  unfitted  ihein  fur  regular  work.  A  few 
he  had  ciuile  reclaimed  ;  some  parti  v  :  .mme  wcra 
not  to  l)c  reclaimed,  and  they  had  i  :  on 

at  home,  living  on  more  industrioi  -.  or 

they  had  enli.iled  or  emigrated,  often  a!».i»iiil  by 
himself,  as  he  owed  them  help,  and  was  willing  to 
give  it.  He  had  had  most  trouble  with  his  class 
of  small  tenants — honest,  res[K'ctahIe  men,  living 

poorly  enough  on  the  few  acres  thi  ir ^^  for 

centuries  back  had  tilled,  much  in  •  vie, 

tiM),  with  their  own  slovenly  8y8ti;i.  ■ iifC- 

ment ;  for  they  were  proud,  idle,  poor,  and  dog- 
gedly opposed  to  anv  innovations  on  the  habits  uf 
their  forefathers.  These  continued  to  live  in  tho 
smoky  tnrf-hnis,  and  to  lie  in  the  airless  box-beds: 
they  called  trees  big  weeds,  and  thought  flowers 
an  encumbrance  ;  and  the  better  crops,  and  the  in- 
creasing comforts  of  their  mon- ^  ~.  all 
so  many  preparations  for  cx]  •  acb 
of  the  dav  of  judgment.  Wit!  nen 
of  tho  old  scboid,  it  had  been  •  U  to 
deal.  It  was  these  prill'"'  ■''  vd 
to  the  new  world  rather  i   ^ 

in   their  old    places;    ai..:    ,  :ie 

their  obstinacy,  I  could  not  but  n  .  -om 

amongst  them,  when  thrown  by  dili^  ■  nts 

into  the  current  of  the  world,  had  sprung  men  who 
lefl  these  lowly  roofs  to  rise,  by  their  own  exei^ 
tions,  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state.  Hut  my 
nephew  was  not  of  an  age  or  a  temiH-ranient  to 
believe  there  would  ever  be  a  ■>■  to 

fill  the  vacancies:  to  him  thi  .  of 

Ihe  great  were  so  many  obslin.i^t  tn.i  un  i.  who 
were  predetermined  never  to  try  to  extract  its  full 
value  from  the  soil ;  and  therefore,  in  his  eyes  only 
encumbering  it,  he  joyfully  seized  every  opportunity 
of  .assisting  in  their  removal. 

He  was  opposeil  to  the  whole  system  of  jobbing. 
He  said  it  had  hitherto  been  the  ruin  of  the  coun- 
try, as  we  might  see  in  our  own  family,  and  in 
that  of  my  poor  .\unt  Grace,  the  last  of  whom 
descendants,  the  boy  she  brought  over  the  lake  to 
see  me  on  my  former  visit  to  tho  north,  havintr  juat 
started  for  .\ustralia,  after  parcelliiu  '  '  '  was 
once  a  fine   property   amoncst   a   v  of 

small  purchasers.     He  would  put  i  «.a- 

tions  they  conid  not  honestly  fill  ;  '  'Ip 

the  unfortunate  to  Ihe  best  of  his  :i:  '   ho 

would  leave  no  land  with  Black  Donald's  son,  or 
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Kir 
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M)M>r  I«(m)t'ii  onn,  who  woiiM  not  or  oonid  not 

'-i>n  nii»- 
■1  been 
■or,  our 

■.11  >  •   the  ill 

-   I'.ir  a 


od,  and  lor  which 

sr-'.!i:nr'tits  all  in 

strides. 

!))•    my 

I   \'.ic   liMuU  tif  young 

K-ks  :  thereat  he  aupcr- 


iM-.in:.;;  I  >■  .1  iii  ii  » t  i  111  1 111    i  1 1-  lu.iiiiin. 

Still    I,   1  um;1ps»  rclainora,  felt  8i)me 

T.->r..l  \  r    l.is  riiTiMrViil,  ihiil    tllC  aC- 

■  r  the  bulk  of 
I  112   hopefully 

forward  to  the  unknown  future  ;  wtiilo  the  elderly 
return  in  thmtjht  to  the  fondly-cherished  past, 
where  the  'v  which  forma  the  tendereat 

part  of  III  !'•«  with  all  recollections.     It 

filiation  of  the  mind 

r  my  native  glen. 

[  n^s   <i\ir    lis    iiri'spiii    liiun-iiinfj   condition,  and 

rcTert  to  It  a»  I  knew  it  m  my  youth,  during  the 

- ■•    '    "      -non?    its    Seautioe   when   ray 

Tlic  people  were  then  just 

t'ri)iti   i1ji.  slii'ii  of  ages  ;  new 

iiig   u|)on  the 

.      il  hahils,  and 

iliu  rroed  of  their  fathers.    It 

them  80  interesting,  so  unlike 

the  :•  fi  when  we  came  to  visit  them  in 

the  f  their   mountains;    and   this  was 

before  the   advance  of 

■  ^ .     I  could  never  reoon- 

•  :  '  :   r  10  iiir   smoke,  and  the  fizzing, 

ani!  .if  tlie  steainlm.il  rushing  over  our 

one.    .   lake,  or  to  the  bustle  of  the  village 

on  its  shore.  1  misited  too,  through  the  glen,  all 
the  iir.iiv  rriifts.  si..Ii  ii.  :is  it  were,  from  the  bireh- 
wo.  ne,  the  tiinlxir  of  their 

haii:  ked  for  sale,  the  heights 

and  li.'il..ui>  i.  :   all  the  little  wild  paths 

through  !til«  f  .1  wooding,  leading  from 

■red   Unn  to  another,  existed  now 
iiory  of  such  as  I,  who  had  loved  to 
11",  ■  summer  hours  among  scenes  so 

qui  1. 

I'  •   '  '  : ^' upon  the 

•ol"  tree,  or 

oo  ■  r.,,.^  water- 

coil-  iiril  with  all  its  pic- 

'ur'  y.r   lazily    reading, 

while  «h'  Tuoved  on.     All  this  had  van- 

ithr^       \  ■  nf  tfip  fiirrFt  was  cut  down  in 

f,  and  lefi  to 

live  workmen 

I''  '  il  ;  all  HKilB 

W'  '■  carried   the 

'  '  '.  with  a 
aiached, 
1.  air  of 
.If;  the 
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with  any,  eren  of  those  drones  whom  be  would 
banish  from  the  hive.  He  waa  forgiven  much,  on 
acctiuiit  of  his  ixwilion — acting,  as  they  insisted, 
for  my  brother  ;  n'deemiiig  his  father's  property 
at  his  own  risk — and  they  excused  his  stern  utili- 
tarianism, on  account  of  the  several  disadvantages 
ho  had  labored  under.  A  foreign  mother,  a 
foreign  nurse,  latterly  a  foreign  education,  they 
could  not  expect  his  heart  to  bo  all  Highland. 
The  w  iser  among  them  were  iM-giniiing,  too,  to  \>e 
quite  sensible  of  the  siilwtantial  benefits  his  rule 
had  brought  with  it;  money,  with  all  the  comforts 
it  can  buy,  being  no  longer  scarce  willi  the  indus- 
trious. They  had  regular  pay,  good  houses,  shops 
in  the  vilLige  at  hand,  a  market  at  their  door  lor 
their  produce,  help  in  sickness,  a  good  minister, 
and  a  good  school.  It  was  in  these  latter  depart- 
ments that  my  nephew's  wife  most  intcrcsiod 
herself. 

My  niece  was  scarcely  handsome,  lieing  fair  and 
slight,  and  wanting  height ;  yet  she  grew  on  ine 
as  beautiful,  from  her  sweet,  cheerful  temper,  her 
goodness,  her  activity,  and  her  cleverness ;  all 
these  resources  of  her  mind,  too,  called  forth  solely 
by  her  love  of  home.  It  was  to  enliven  her  homo 
that  he  pro<lueed  her  accomplishments,  lo  improve 
her  home  that  she  exerted  her  various  talents ; 
regulating  her  household  so  quietly,  pursuing  her 
various  employments  so  steadily,  associating  her 
elder  children  with  all  her  works.  She  was  really 
a  helo-mect  for  her  husband,  beloved  throupliout 
his  whole  estate,  the  support  and  the  solace  of  all 
around  her.  No  "  lady''  had  ever  yet  so  truly 
p«sscs.sed  the  affections  of  the  people.  She  was 
of  ancient  Highland  blood  too,  and  umlerstood 
their  ways,  and  shared  most  of  their  feelingfi. 
The  young  laird  owed  more  of  the  res|>ecl  he  met 
with  than  he  was  at  all  aware  of  to  the  "  gentle 
Lady  Anne."  The  employment  which,  next  to 
her  home  duties,  appeared  the  most  particularly  to 
interest  her,  w.is  her  charge  of  ilie  newly-founded 
sehoids,  where  she  taught  daily,  not  as  i.i  the  old 
times  of  birch  rods  and  I^atin  grammar,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  improving  views  of  the  ni;e  upon  this 
most  important  subject.  Then  she  had  n  school 
of  industry  upon  a  plan  of  her  own,  where  all  of 
any  age  got  work,  if  they  wished  for  it,  with  n 
small  magazine  where  their  lalwirs  were  sold.  A 
dispensary  was  under  the  care  of  an  hosiiital  assis- 
tant, whose  pniciice  was  dinxrled  by  tiie  weekly 
visit  of  the  doctor  from  the  neighlMiring  town,  and 
who  ri'ceived  a  finall  salary  from  the  laird  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lr)w  price  of  his  advice  ami  medi- 
cines. A  souji-kitchen  and  a  linen  store  belonged 
to  the  institution,  carefully  superintended  by  my 
active  niece.  And  all  this  was  done  so  easily,  so 
cheaply,  time  being  much  more  abundantly  bo- 
slowe<f  than  money. 

Such  is  the  glen  ns  my  nephew  has  made  it — 

changed   by  the   progrcfs  of  years,  aided   by  the 

energies  of  one  powerful   mind.     He  lins  taught 

his  |>eople  lo  help  ibetnselves  ;  he  has  altered  their 

blind    submission    into   a   reasonable   atlachment ; 

and  though,  from  circumstances  as  much  as  from 

character,  he  may  have  l>een  a  little   rigid   in   the 

straight    course,  the  end  was  certain,  and  worth 

achieving  at  any  price.     Though  the  |K>etry  of  the 

connexion    between   the   laird    and    the  viwsal    has 

i;n,l,.n!,i,  ,iK  .,  ii; ml   by  i\v'.  tie  to  the  riirr  being 

lion  for   tlw  rruin,  always  given 

luav  Im!  a  higher  and  a  surer  bond 

n    tliera.      With    such    thorough   business 

-,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  ho  much  en- 


cmirnucil  ihn  (raictirs  formerly  io  csaenlial  to  the 
ha|)i>iiw'«s  (iCtliii  lliirlilnmlnr.  Ho  ki'|it  up  the  ball 
anil  mi]i|)cr  at  liarvi'sl-hocnr,  thr  dlnni-r  at  Christ- 
mas, and  tlin  feast  in  thi-  hill  at  the  nho'p-shearing  ; 
but  them  \va«  no  whisky  ailinitled  to  the  enter- 
tainments, and  they  were  early  over.  Ho  dis- 
cnunlenuneed  in  every  way  the  expensive  funerals, 
the  niii^y  weddings,  the  niimenms  excuses  for 
patheriiies,  wliirli  seldom  ended  in  the  i;'>od  of  the 
younjier  part  of  the  company.  Indeed,  the  tastes 
of  the  people  were  outgrowing  the  mirth  raiseil  hy 
(li..  iiui.'li.lniul  ;  a  tone  of  lili'lii  r  ininymcnt  was 
ling  over  li  -,  which  was 

■'■red,  and  "  i  led. 

Till!  minister  was  another  of  my  nephew's  lueky 
hits — a  truly  well-educated  man,  anxious  for  the 
morals  of  his  flock,  provinjf  by  his  own  habits  the 
worlh  of  the  Christian  precepts  he  inculcated. 
Hi!  was  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  our  family.  He 
preached  well,  visited  his  flock  uncea.sincly,  abound- 
mg  in  the  works  of  truly  gospel  charity.  His  con- 
irrogation  was  larije,  and  exlremely  attentive,  but 
hy  no  ini'ans  so  iiilereslini;  to  me  as  that  of  former 
days.  The  youiii;  iiieii  in  their  fashionable  allire 
did  not  look  half  so  well  as  in  the  plaid.  The 
smart  c.ips,  or  the  very  finely-trimmed  bonnets  of 
the  younper  wimien,  were  friRhlful  to  me,  whose 
thouphts  returned  to  the  ploasy  8n<««l-bouiid  hair  of 
their  comely  mothers.  Old  ajjo  was  less  marked, 
voulh  was  less  picturesiue  ;  there  were  few 
hiffh  caps,  no  proans,  no  dops :  and  the  psalms, 
tkilfully  sunn  '"  parts  by  the  children  of  my  niece's 
schools,  had  no  resemblance  to  the  linc-by-line-de- 
livered  noises  of  the  ancient  precentor,  taken  up  in 
uverv  key  and  every  tune  guessed  at  by  the  con- 
(Trepaiion 

The  world  has  reached  the  glen  ;  every-dav  life 
now  meets  us  there :  the  romance  of  the  Hich- 
lands  is  gone ;  they  will  soon  offer  few  distinctive 
p(!culiarities.  .Vnother  generation  will  very  faintly 
trace  the  remains  of  the  manners  of  their  primitive 
forefathers,  and  the  records  of  scenes  I  have 
lived  in  will  be  as  Robin  Hood's  tales  to  my 
grandchildren. 

1  took  leave  of  my  nephew  with  sorrow.  At 
seventy  odd  years,  old  ladies,  even  in  ibeso  days 
of  steaming  comfort,  travel  uneasily.  I  folt,  when 
I  quilted  the  glen,  that  its  beauties,  except  in 
mcni.irv,  had  closed  on  mo  forever. 


From  iIm  Tribune. 


CAROLINK. 


Tni!  other  evening  I  heard  a  gentle  voice  read- 
ing aloud  the  story  of  Maurice,  a  boy  who,  deprived 
of  the  use  of  his  limbs  by  paralysis,  was  sustained  in 
comfort,  and,  almost,  in  cheerfulness,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  his  twin  sister.  Left  with  biui  in  orphan- 
age, her  aflTectioiis  were  centred  upon  him,  and, 
amid  the  ilifliculties  his  misfortunes  brought  upon 
them,  grew  to  a  fire  intense  and  pure  enough  to 
animate  her  with  angelic  impulses  and  powers. 
As  he  could  not  move  ab<iut,  she  drew  him  every- 
where in  a  little  cart,  and,  when  at  last  they  heard 
that  sea-bathing  might  accomplish  his  cure,  con- 
Teyed  him,  in  this  way,  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
seashore.  Her  pious  devotion  and  faith  were  re- 
warded by  his  cure,  and  (a  French  story  would 
he  entirely  incomplete  otherwise)  with  money, 
plaudits,  and  garlands  from  the  bystanders. 

Though  the  story  ends  in  this  vulgar  manner,  it 
is,  in  its  conduct,  extremely  sweet  and  touching, 
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not  only  as  Io  the  beautiful  qualitiea  dctalopad  bf 

ihi'se  trials  in  the  brother  and  sister,  but  in  Iba 
purifying  and  soAening  influenco  exerted  by  the 
night  of  his  helpleasiicus  and  her  goodneaa  on  all 
around  them. 

Those  who  are  the  victims  of  some  natural  blight, 
often  fulfil  this  important  office,  and  bless  those 
within  their  sphere  more,  by  awakening  feelings 
of  holy  tenderness  and  compassion,  than  a  man, 
healthy  and  strong'.  —  •'  'v  the  utmost  exertion 
of  his  good  will  ail  Thus,  in  the  ICisI, 

men  hold  B.acred  U.  jni  they  find  a  distor- 
tion or  alienation  of  the  mind,  which  makes  them 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  well  and 
sane  feel  ihcinselvea  the  minittlers  of  Providence 
to  carry  out  a  mysterious  purpose  u  bile  taking  care 
of  those  who  arc  thus  left  incapable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves,  and,  while  fulfilling  this  ministry, 
find  themst'lves  refined  and  made  belter. 

Tho  Swiss  have  similar  feelings  as  to  those  of 
their  families  whom  cretinism  has  reduced  to  idio- 
cy. They  are  attended  to,  frd,  dressed  clean, 
and  provided  with  a  pleasant  place  for  the  day, 
liefore  doing  anything  elsu  even  by  very  busy  and 
poor  people. 

We  have  seen  a  similar  instance  in  this  country 
of  voluntary  care  of  an  idiot,  and  the  mental  bene- 
fits that  ensued.  This  idiot,  like  most  that  ara 
called  so,  was  not  without  a  glimmer  of  mind. 
His  teacher  was  able  to  give  him  some  nuliona 
boih  of  spiritual  and  meut:il  facts,  at  least  she 
thought  she  had  given  him  the  idea  of  a  God  ;  and 
though  it  appeared  by  his  gestures  that  to  him  the 
moon  was  the  representative  of  that  idea  I  yel  he 
certainly  did  conceive  of  something  above  him,  and 
which  inspired  him  with  reverence  and  delight. 
He  knew  the  names  of  two  or  three  persons  who 
had  done  him  kindness,  and,  when  they  were  men- 
tioned, would  point  upward  as  he  did  to  the  moon, 
showing  himself  susceptible,  in  his  degree,  of  Mr. 
Csriyle's  grand  mcllmd  of  educ.iiion — hero-wor- 
ship. She  had  awakened  in  him  a  love  of  music, 
so  that  he  could  be  soothed  in  his  most  violent 
moods  by  her  gentle  singing.  It  was  a  most  touch- 
ing sight  to  sec  him  sitting  opjHisitc  to  her  at  those 
limes,  his  wondering  and  lack-lustre  eyes  filled 
with  childish  pleasure,  while  in  hers  gleamed  the 
same  pure  joy  that  we  may  suppose  to  animate 
the  looks  of  an  angel  api>oinled  by  Hcuvcu  to 
restore  a  ruined  world. 

We  knew  another  instance  in  Vvhicb  a  young  girl 
became  to  her  village  a  far  more  valuable  influence 
than  any  patron  saint  »ho  looks  down  from  his 
stone  niche,  while  bis  votaries  recall  the  legend  of 
his  goodness  in  days  long  past.  Caroline  lived  in 
a  little  quiet  country  village,  quiet  as  no  village 
can  now  remain,  since  the  railroad  strikes  its  spear 
tlinmgh  the  peace  of  country  lilb.  She  lived  alone 
with  a  widowed  nintlier,  for  whom,  as  well  as  for 
herself,  lier  needle  won  bread,  while  the  luolher's 
strength  and  skill  sufficed  to  the  simple  duties  of 
their  household.  They  lived  content  and  hopeful, 
till,  whether  from  sllli'iig  still  too  much,  or  some 
other  cause,  Caroline  became  ill,  and  soon  the 
physician  pronounced  her  spine  to  be  afl'ected,  and 
to  such  a  degree  that  she  was  incurable. 

This  news  was  a  thunderbolt  to  the  poor  little 

cottage.     The  mother,  who  had  lost  her  elasticity 

of  mind,  wept  in  despair,  but  tho  young  girl  who 

I  found  si)  early  all  the  hopes  and  joys  of  life  taken 

from  her,  an<l  that  she  was  left  seemingly  without 

I  any  shelter  from  tho  storm,  had,  even  at  first,  the 
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.  ind  was  >t  lul  in  such  a 
h<<  moved  upon  a  sheet 

•-.in«.     In  thi"  toilsome 

•  T  yean, 

.       The 
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IS  ih«y  weri'  ;>. 
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■  iin   of  the  spine.     The 

i:    iw-ird  impulse  from  its 

-r.  u  .inly  mure  and  more 

the   hii^her  repions  of  life 

Perhaps  she  was  instructed 

havine  passed  lhTou(;h  a  similar 

Innetiness,  had  risen  to  see  the 

'    •  '  ■,  she  prew  in 

uienl,  and,  as 

luks  also,  than 

.   had   from  many 
as   to   the   events 
-,  and  leisure  to  re- 
eled desire  for  truth, 
the  beeame  so  marh  wiser  than  her  companions  as 
10  be.  at  lajit,  their  preceptress  and   best   friend 
aod  her  brief,  jentlr  comments  and  counsels  \v. 
listened  to  as  orsclwi  from  one  enfranchised  Ir 
the  films  whi'  ■    ■ds  and  passion  caat  over 

tlM  eves  of  til ' 

The  iwofol  .nfrrrc<l  by  her  presence, 

both  in  awaki  lint  pood  feelinps  in  the 

hearts  of  olhecr- .he  instruction  she  t)ecanie 

able  to  confer  was  such  that,  at  the  end  of  ! 
jTMr*  n,i  iiietnber  of  that  society  would  have  ti 
•o  lamented  aa  Caroline  if  death  had 

eal  ^:iy. 

Hut  the  Messenger,  who  so  often  seems  capri- 
eieu*  in  hii  stimmon*.  took  fir-l  the  ajjed  mother, 

ilio  power 


VISIT   TO   THE   CROCODILE   CATB8. 

De  Maiatre  relates  some  similar  paasagres  aa  to  • 
sick  pirl  in  St.  P. !      '  -liouph  his  mind  dwelt 

more  on  the  spir.i  .  evinced  in  her  re- 

mrks.  than  on  lli.    ^ .•    '■  ■■!  •! 1"  those 

..und  her.      Inde«J.  none  !  Inn  those 

.Uio  only  stand  and  wait.     l.>  r  passivity 

lie  enforced  by  fate,  it  will  become  a  spiritual  activ- 
ity, if  accept'wl  in  a  faith  hiplier  above  fate  than 
the  Greek  pods  were  supposed  to  ail  enthroned 
above  misfortune. 
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■  111  rniiiirii,     Caro*. 

lone   ill   the  house. 

i,iy  with  her  by  ni|;ht 


wife.  "  The 
lier  now,  poor 
•  .  ;iry  for  her  to  |  ™ 
°  so.  I  'II  teil  vou  what ; 
ire  married  aiicl  pune  oflT; 
'h.  I  will  have  a  good 
le  shall  live  with  ua.     My 
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The  truly  humane 

Mrao|eni'-ir.  -  -■  ' 

w*  «•  aaaar' 

die  ad  he?  oti-... -■  .■ 

wife.  ' 

"  T  ani  no  irmiMe  at  all  to  have  her,"  she  aavs  : ' 
"  IS,  I  shouldn't  care  :  she  ia  so  r 

sti  '  ulka  ao  pretty.     It's  aa  good  i" 

wak  b*r  a*  goin'  to  ncciin'.  I 


VISIT   TO   THE    CROCODILE  CAVES.* 

Os  a  fine  sunny  morning,  with  a  liphl  wind,  ray 
hoat  floated  quietly  down  the   Nile,  its  broad  wa- 
ters reflectinp  viUape  nfier  villape,  and  prove  after 
grove  of  date-trees.     Ix>np  lines  of  pelicans  edged 
the   sand-banks :    they  did    not   move  for  us.      I 
rnc,  with  my  constant  friend  by 
.  :  all  was  tranquillity.     1  could 
iim  liuiniii  iiiii.  Ill  a  few  short  weeks,  I  must  bid 
adieu  to  a  cnuiilry  which  had  so  much  interested 
me ;  and  with  ileep  repret  I  contemplated  the  time 
when,  in  sketches  and  recollections,  I  must  try  and 
conjure  up  the  mapic  scenes  by  which  1  had  been 
so  many  months  surrounded.     1   had  revelled  in 
temples,  (pardon   the  expression,)  I  had  lived  in 
tinnhs,  1  had  boiled  my  toa-kotlle  with  mnmniiea' 
bones,    descended    into    labyrinths    of   passapes — 
poking  up  from  their  lonp-hiddcn  places  birds  and 
Im'ssis  ;  in  short,  I   had   become  artist,  naturalist. 
and  half-.\rab.     I  had  ridden  a  camel,  and  Iliad 
shot  at— but  never  kilM—a.  crocodile.     Here  my 
train   of  musinp   was  at  once   cut  short   by   the 
remembrance  that  I   had  never  been  in  the  croco- 
dile pits — so  praphically  described   to  me  by  my 
French  companiona  at  Thebes.     True,  they  said 
it  was  a  dangerous  undertaking — that  few  accom- 
•  \  it ;  nay,  they  had  a  story  of  s<ime  traviller 
LT  either  lost  himself,  or  some  of  his  people  : 
but  what  of  that?     If  one  never  attempts  a  diffi- 
culty,  he  can   never  experience   the   pleasure  of 
ovcrcomiiip  one.     So  with  this  reflection  I  filled 
mv  pipe,  took  up  my  map,  just  to  sec  whereabouts 
lire  niipht  he  ;  and  to  my  no  small  pleasure 
.  red  that  by  to-morrow  iniirninp  we  should 
arnie    at    the    spot — Mnnfahtut  •  •  •  bene — my 
mind  was  made  up.     The  rest  of  the  day  I  leased 
the  .\rab8  with  qucBtions  and  cross-questions,  lo 
see  if  I  could  procure  any  information ;  and  in  the 
evening,   when  joined   by  my  Icllow-travellcrs — 
Mr.  G.,  an   Knplish  gentleman,  with  an  abundant 
stock  of  good-nature,  and  my  French  friend.  Mon- 
sieur D.,  with  a  violin — it  waa  settled  to  make  a 
party. 

.\boul  five  in  the  morninp  we  awoke  by  the 
keel  gratiiip  on  the  sand,  and  the  lullaby  of  the 
.\rab  saili>:  •   from   their  rowing.     They 

maki'  a  ra-  Imi  travellers  nraisc  it — like 

asao's  suiiK"  "<  '•••  pondoliers  in  Venice.  I've 
heard  tliem  both,  and  when  I  '«e  not  been  in  a 


•  This  sketch  i' 
Msr^h,  in  whirh  i' 


loiirnsl. "  B  (frnnhic 

nc  ;  nnil  n  •iriltinR" 


im  wiih  the  «(i>irlicii,  wliu  li  wn 
Wi»  wi'r*'.    IwiwpTrr,    for  some 


1  kindly  irannmittcd  lo  us  lif  bia  brulhci.' 
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r^ri/ niifliral  mood,  wislieil  both  tliii  Arab  Bailors 
wild  Venetian  gondnliors  «••••!  won't  »ay 
where.  Alli'ck  wiw  ilcspnlchod  to  tho  luwn  to 
Inquire  for  b  (jiiide,  and  procure  <'(jg».  Wo  corn- 
rionwd  washing — ihat  is  to  say.  inyHidf  and  my 
Knu'lish  friend ;  but  Monsionr  D.  forestiillcd  his 
mornin<;  labors  by  a  tune  on  lh:it  diabolical  fidillo. 
It  was  foonil  broken  one  d;iy,  and  riulil  glad  iva.i 
1  of  it — it  put  an  end  to  tliv  miuic  for  a  tiini?.  In 
hnlf  an  hour,  jnBt  as  tho  sun  tn-jrin  lo  peep  over 
Ibe  s;in<l-hill«  of  tho  desert,  as  if  't  Mas  ;i  novelty 
to  him,  our  breakf;iat  was  announced — boiled  rice, 
dates,  fiffs,  colfee,  ejKjs,  and  new  bn-ad — and 
We  did  justice  to  it.  Shortly  after,  our  guides 
madu  their  appearance,  and  inforToed  us  that  the 
pits  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  at  Amabdi. 
This  was  soon  obviated.  We  cast  loose,  and  pot 
into  the  stream,  and  a  fi'W  uiinuteM  took  us  to  the 
other  itide,  where  wo  found  the  boat  of  an  Knglish 
genlleman,  who  was  returning  from  India,  but,  by 
an  injury  to  his  arm,  from  a  fall  from  bis  camel  at 
Thebes,  had  been  an  invaliil — had  put  himself 
under  an  .\rab  doctor,  been  cupped  with  a  cow 
horn,  and  martyred  with  certain  liille  insect 
which  make  tho  acnuaintance  of  strangers  w' 
great  pertinacity.  ll(!  was  a  gentleman  of  eousi'! 
crable  information,  and  fond  of  pursuits  of  a  much 
biyber  nature  than  ordinary  travellers.  In  geology 
and  botany  be  had  m.adu  considerable  advance  ; 
and  many  pleasant  evenings  I  had  spent  with  him 
ill  Upper  Kgypt,  generally  gaining  much  valuable 
infiirmation.  Our  meeting  was  a  pleasure ;  and, 
on  bis  bearing  our  inleniioii  of  visiting  ilie  croco- 
dile pits,  he  requested  permission  to  join  our  party  : 
of  course  we  were  most  hajipy. 

The  guides  informed  ns  it  was  necessary  to  take 
arms,  as  in  tho  desert  ibero  were  some  very  bad 
men  ;  and  soon  the  inhabitants  of  .\mabdi  saw  us 
blading  guns,  flourishing  sabres,  &c.  But  now 
came  the  most  dilficult  part — as  to  the  reward  of  our 
sw.vlby  servitors.  After  much  banter,  noise,  and 
L'  •sture,  we  agreed  to  give  them  thirty  piastres : 
'o.  forming  a  lino  of  march,  our  party  advanced, 
consisting  of  about  fifteen  persons,  guides,  boat- 
men, ourselves,  &c.  Our  way  lay  along  the 
plain,  through  beautiful  clover-fields,  the  fragrance 
of  which  was  most  grateful  ;  its  luxuriant  growth 
astonishing.  Half  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  m.tr- 
gin  of  the  desert ;  and  it  is  curious  to  sec  what  a 
positive  line  vegetation  makes  with  the  sand  :  just 
as  far  as  the  waters  rise  during  the  inundation, 
you  have  rich  fertility  ;  but  past  that,  eternal 
sand. 

Our  path  lay  by  a  ruined  convent,  long  deserted  ; 
and  then  we  beijan  to  ascend  the  bills,  which  arc 
here  of  considerable  height — some  thousand  feet. 
We  found  abundance  of  shells  in  the  rocks:  the 
ecbiiius  was  common.  We  kept  on  loading  our 
guides,  and  should  have  bad  a  very  pretty  muse- 
um, if  the  cunning  rascals  had  not  kept  throwing 
away  in  nearly  tho  same  proportion  as  we  gave 
them.  Haviiij^  crossed  the  hills,  we  came  once 
more  into  the  sandy  plain,  bounded  by  hills  in  the 
distance — the  peculiar  character  of  most  deserts. 
Our  guides  now  [lointed  to  a  small  spot  in  the 
wide  expanse ;  this  was  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and 
the  object  of  our  search.  On  arriving  at  it,  I  found 
a  perpendicular  hole,  or  shaft,  of  perhaps  fifteen 
or  eighteen  feet,  partly  covered  by  a  large  block 
of  stone,  and  tho  entrance  surrounded  by  numbers 
of  fragments  of  crocodiles,  as  also  a  great  number 
of  small  pebbles,  which  Ihat  animal  at  times  swal- 
lows— I    believe  to  assist  digestion.      Amount 


these,  I  was  informed  hy  a  Jew  at  Cairo,  they 
siimelimes  find  atones  of  value,  lliat  must  hive 
been  washed  from  the  mountains  of  Abyiaiiiia,  Mid 
carried  down  by  the  Nile. 

Our  party  m;id«  a  ball,  •■■  threw  ott 

their  clothes,  and,  with  lh<-  :  l  the  lash 

worn  round  the  waist,  I  descen;.  j,  tollowed  by  a 
guide.  On  arriving,  hoMcver,  at  the  bottom,  1 
could  not  diH'oi-er,  at  the  (irsi  instant,  where  in 
the  name  of  fortune  our  direction  would  be;  but 
ns  the  eye  became  accnslomcd  to  the  change  of 
light,  I  observed  a  small  bole,  just  large  enough 
to  admit  a  per.s<in  to  enter  by  lying  flat  on  his 
chest.  The  place  had  a  disagreeable  smell,  dif- 
ferent from  any  muinmy-pil  1  rerocmlier ;  and 
what  did  not  enhance  its  general  appearance,  »a» 
a  number  of  lar|;e  black  insects  crawling  about. 
The  Arab  lit  some  wa.\  candles,  motioned  to  me, 
.and  at  once  placing  himself  flat  on  the  ground,  ex- 
tending his  arm  with  the  candle,  commencol  to 
enter  thie  mysterious  abode  of  silence.  1  followed, 
and  then  there  was  room  for  the  rest  of  my  friends 
to  come  down.  Mr.  N.  declined  the  attempt,  as 
'■'-  •"■0  wa.s  far  from, well.  We  proceeded;  tho 
s  being  tortuous,  and  the  bats  most  numer- 
^Dmuch  that  at  times  we  feared  they  would 
extinguish  the  lights.  Wc  soon,  however,  arrived 
at  a  small  chamber,  when  we  left  off  practising 
our  lixard-like  exercise,  and  began  to  look  at  one 
another,  and  to  rest  for  a  second  ;  but  en  avant. 
We  now  changed  our  previous  order :  my  stout 
friend  O.  went  before  :  the  passage  became  nar- 
rower, insomuch  that  more  than  one  or  two  bats 
that  were  hanging  to  the  roof  came  to  an  untimely 
end  by  being  9quec7ed  to  death  by  the  backs  of 
the  foremost  of  our  party  ;  and  poor  fJ.,  who  was 
much  tho  stoutest  of  our  '  set,'  in  one  place  stuck 
fast  and  firm.  My  laugh  was  unavoidable  ;  but  it 
sounded  strange  to  the  ear,  as  it  echoed  through 
the  long  passage.  By  dint  of  much  exertion  he 
got  free  ;  and  once  more  wc  came  to  a  chamber 
of  rather  large  dimensions,  the  roof  ornamented 
with  hieroglyphics.  Several  small  boles  sur- 
rounded it :  our  guides  fixed  on  one,  and  wc  again 
continued  our  route.  The  heat  was  tremendous; 
and  it  was  with  no  small  pleasure  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  vast  cavern,  the  roof  of  which  I  could 
not  well  SCO  with  our  small  means  of  lighting  it. 
We  sat  down  on  some  hirge  blocks  of  gione,  and 
began  to  take  breath,  for  our  exertions  had  been 
great.  Tho  guides,  who  Iwikcd  like  two  fiends 
from  the  infernal  regions,  began  to  undo  a  piece 
of  wood,  (made  from  the  fibre  of  tho  date;)  this 
they  tied  to  a  hrgc  stone,  then  commenced  search- 
ing about  for  the  entrance  to  the  next  passage. 
.\ll  this  caused  a  suspicion  on  my  mind,  and  I  de- 
termined to  mark  the  passages  as  we  entered  and 
as  we  left  them.  I  think,  in  the  sequel,  1,  .is  well 
as  my  companions,  had  much  reason  tu  be  thankful 
for  this  precaution. 

We  went  once  more  creeping,  the  last  .^rab 
taking  in  bis  hand  the  cord,  and  came  tu  chamlier 
No.  1.  Here  largo  blocks  of  stone  formed  the 
ground,  until  a  chasm,  the  depth  of  which  I  know 
not,  presented  itself.  Wo  summoned  our  courage 
and  our  strength  to  jump  it,  and  all  gained  the 
other  side  :  it  was  a  place,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
favorite  author  of  mine,  (Forsyth,)  '  that  curiosity 
might  stand  appalled  to  g.ize  within.'  We  entered 
another  passage,  wliicli  led  us  to  the  largest  cham- 
ber we  had  yet  been  in.  Here  it  was  discovered 
that  the  cord  had  broken — the  thread  to  our  laby- 
rinth gone '.    The  two  guides  began  now  luukutg 
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Dt  fcr  the  nrxt  pasiajrp,  but  in  Tain  :  ■■■ 
iha  imnjf  tliry  cimiKI  imt  di'lt'tinmc.    Thi\ 
■omr,  and  then  ranic  nul  aiiain  :   wc   hear<l  Hi' 
ahiMitinir  to   onr   nniitlior,  a*  the  voicea  of  xm 

We  Bcit  with  p:i- 
■id  an  hour,  or  very 
I  '  .  I  CI  liurii  ahort :   our 

y:\\  .  could  not  rnntinuu 

fir  "c,  licatin){  thpni- 

iulv  ,  farce  ;  but  it 

wi'i.  them  signs  to 

return  ;  but  in  thi»  wc  were  an  unlortunate.  Pa»- 
ngea  on  all  side*  o{  the  chamber,  they  knew  not 
which  to  take  ;  and  now  came  the  full  horrora  of 
onr  ailualion  before  us.  We  mighl  have  strayed 
80  fir  fniro  the  right  path,  that  in  case  of  our 
friend  and  servants  seeking  us — and  they  had  no 
guide — they  might  not  find  us.  Where  and  to 
what  may  not  these  passages  Usad?  How  far  may 
they  continue'  And  to  wliat  extent?  These 
were  questions  which  forced  themselves  unon  our 
minds.  Our  candles  went  on  burning,  and,  much 
like  time  to  the  ill-fated  man  about  to  be  executed, 
each  moment  shortens  both.  Truly  onr  consterna- 
tion waa  great — to  be  buried  alive  in  such  a  place .' 
— without  light,  without  assistance,  without  the 
means  of  making  ourselves  heard.  We  gazed  on 
CM  another,  and  the  full  truth  of  our  situation 
•eemed  to  occupy  our  minds  past  the  power  of  ut- 
terance. This,  then,  might  be  the  termination  of 
all  our  travels,  of  all  our  hopes.  In  vain  had  our 
pretended  guides  sought  the  path  by  which  we  cn- 
\eTO'<  ''■•■V  «-,t  clown,  and  for  a  moment  all  was 
sit'  ■   black  gulf  over  which  we  jumped 

pre--  1 1  horrors  ;  the  little  narrow  winding 

thread-like  passages,  all  came  before  the  eye,  and 
the  picture  was  despair.  No  word  spoken — si- 
lence, deep  and  profound,  alone  seemed  to  occupy 
this  abyas  :  the  moments  seemed  hours.  Still  the 
candles  burned  :  the  knowledge  of  this  roused  us. 
We  for  the  first  time,  in  a  Tow  voice,  began  to 
communicate  our  ideas  one  to  the  other  ;  the  voice 
now  sounded  like  some  disoonlant  noise.  How 
different  from  when  we  entered  ! — the  laugh,  the 
jest:  then  all  was  mirth,  now  .all  gloom.    . 

We  knew  well  thai  those  who  were  without — 
our  servants  and  friend — might  never  have  it  in 
their  power  to  assist  us ;  the  former  from  supersti- 
tion and  fear,  (the  loss  of  poor  Legh's  guides  in 
this  place  must  be  fresh  on  their  minds;)  and  the 
latter  (Mr.  N.)  could  have  little  power  to  cause  us 
to  be  sought.  We  had  tried  all  in  our  power  to 
discover  the  passage  ;  we  talked  over  all  the  prob- 
abilities of  finding  it.     In  vain  I  had   sought   my 

pi'        '  

of 


■1  ;  and  if  the  worst  came  to  the  wont, 
i.inent  proniised  nolhing  butter  that) 
"ur  lean,  dry,  brown  Arabs  u|i — and  that 
I  ex:iclly  the  thin);  one  would  like.  These 
Mill  I  iions  came  into  my  head  as  I  was  poking  it 
into  one  hole  after  the  other  ;  and  how  I  ruu  retted 
the  wax  that  kept  on  falling  drop  after  drop ; 
how  we  may  want  it  in  this  infernal  petrified  re- 
gion ! 

We  had  gone  on  nearly  round  the  chamber, 
when  all  scenieit  hupeleos.  There  remained  but 
one  or  two  holes  more.  A  shout  of  joy  broke 
from  us  both  :  there  was  the  |iaper!  lint  was  it 
possible  we  had  entered  by  that  little  hole!  It 
must  be  so.  It  was  truly  so  sniull,  that  we  had 
overlooked  it  in  our  former  search,  and  not  re- 
garded it  as  we  crawled  into  the  cavern.  Huzza  ! 
Poke  up  those  black  devils,  and  come  along,  my 
boy  !  in  our  joy,  ilio  Arala  wore  more  frightened 
than  before  :  they  must  have  thought  it  was  our 
song  previous  to  a  cannibal  feast.  But  how  the 
rascals  showed  iheir  teeth  when  they  saw  us  light 
the  candles,  and  bi-gin  the  crawling  exercise ! 
With  our  passage  out  I  will  not  inflict  the  reader: 
he  must  be  as  tired  as  wc  were,  especially  as  he 
has  to  descend  again.  We  g-.iined  the  fresh  air, 
all  periipiratiiin  and  sand  :  we  congratulated  one 
another,  had  a  good  draught  of  water,  lit  our 
pipes,  and  instructed  our  serv.ant,  in  particular  set 
terms,  to  abuse  ihe  prctendi^d  guides.  They 
looked  rather  queer  when  ihcy  found  we  did  not 
intend  paying  them,  liut  we  had  nut  seen  the 
crocodiles. 

We  were  regretting  this,  when  on  a  sudden  we 
saw  an  old  man  with  a  hing  be.ird  coining  acroaa 
the  desert :  he  was  of  a  most  venerable  appear- 
ance. All  shouted  out,  this  is  Iht  Iruc  truiJr :  this 
is  *  *  *  I  forgot  his  name.  He  laughed  with  a 
sort  of  inward  satisfaction  when  he  heard  our 
story,  and  told  us  he  expected  it.  He  had  heard 
of  our  departure,  and,  with  aiilicipaiion  of  its  prov- 
ing unsuccessful,  came  after  us,  had  hronght  some 
candles,  &c.  :  thi-t  was  civil.  I  liked  the  look  of 
the  old  gentleman.  I  had  faith  in  him  ;  indeed]  so 
we  all  had,  and  we  disliked  lieing  foiled  in  any- 
thing we  ulleinpted.  We  made  cerlaiii  wc  should 
go  down  again  :  and  so  we  did  ;  but  we  KKik  with 
us  our  interpreter,  followed  a  dilTereiil  route,  and 
did  not  pass  the  chasm  or  the  large  hall.  He 
showed  us  his  maiks  on  tliu  sides  of  the  rock, 
scratched  into  the  stalagmite,  v^hieh  was  of  a 
beautiful  brown  cohir.  t'oiihl  the  exhalations  of 
the  bitumen  have  mixed  wiili  it  t    He  gave  us  par- 


ticular caution  as  we  began  to  enter  one  passage, 

All  was  despondency  :   the  ideas    to  mind   ami   not  let  the  candle  fall  on  the  iiillam- 

leath — famine  in  its  worst  form —    mable  substances  by  which  the  ground  waa  cuv- 


hauiM'  .1  .I.,    i.raiii,  -■  '  ' 

bodings.     The  cam: 

ahorter  :  the  truth  ol  i... 

mind  mora  than  on  my  ■ 

determined  to  act.     Th:ii 

■aved  us.     How  absurd  to  waste  that  on  which 

our  only  power  of  escape  existed — the  means  of 


with  terrible  fore-    crcd^-date  leaves  and  old  pieces  of  rag. 


lining  shorter  and 

1  'i  flash  upon  my 

mid  at  once  1 

ition  Ibelieve 


light !     I 
bat  one, 

two  of  our  ):>")',  :""'  1' 
for  the  paper  with  the 
was  our      '■     '  W<j 

sitting 
age  and 


the  putting  out  all 

s  we  had  iKtween 

.1  search 

.  as  that 

>ur    i  ri'iicll    friend 

A  that  he  was  a  man  of  cour- 

!c  thought.     I  could  not  hei" 


at  the  instant  expressing  a  wish  that  he  had  i 
"  riohitpnur  poitl  It  Irtnpt;"  he  gave  me  sucl. 
look.    But  I  dislike  melancholy  as  much  aa  I  did 


On  proceeding  a  liiilc  farther,  judye  of  our  sur- 
prise :  wo  were  literally  crawling  over  the  bodies 
of  once  living  human  beiiiy>> — mummies!  Wcro 
these  llio  rid-hairrd — sacrificed  to  the  crocodile,  us 
some  auUiors  assert'  The  head  I  brought  out 
with  me,  and  aficrwarda  sent  to  Homliay,  had  nd 
hair — ihn  learned  must  decide.  There  was  some- 
thing a  little  novel  in  this.  Wo  continued  thirty 
or  forty  yards,  when  thu  old  man  stopped,  turned 
round  and  pointed,  then  touched  hiiimelf,  and  then 
B<imclhing  on  the  ground.  This  waa  the  body  of 
a  man  ;  just  behind  him  another.     These  were  tlio 

■•••' I-  of  I^^gh's  guides  ;  they  died  from  the  iiic- 

.:ipor,  he  narrowly  escaping.    One  was  bet- 
nerved  than  the  other  :  it  was  in  a  benl-iip 
poaition,  dried  with  all  the  flesh  on,  and  part  of  the 
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blue  (Imsi  •till  left.  I  lifted  it.  Ii  may  have 
weiirhcd  ten  or 

We  now  in  r  of  crocodiles,  the 

ohji'ct  of  :ill  iMii  |iu-^i,  i  inu  luM-nliiri!.  Tliort'lhry 
lay,  oi'  xll  si/jis,  Indii  five  inclitt*  to  twi^lvu  fiti'i, 
mid  1  dari^  nay  niMrn  :  lho>i«niids  |mi'ked  mi  lli  >u- 
kaiidn,  and  so  pnc-kvd  liir  thoiisaiuN  of  yearn.  I 
■oim  iibtiiiiinl  n  liiin  hirire  lirad,  nnd  some  linlf- 
diizvii  Binull  crocodiles,  nil  liaiid:ii;i'd  in  i-jotli. 
Tliorn  was  little  to  olisorvn  in  this  sanctum  nancto- 
rum,  nnd  no  knnwleduo  how  far  it  continued  :  it 
evidently  had  iml  hc-ii  murli  visited.  At  the  end 
of  the  pnssnec  which  niitfht  have  heen  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  hij<h,  the  bodies  formed  n  solid  mass. 
It  was  froin  llic  sides  I  obtained  tlio  s|>eciiiieiis. 

Our  relurn,  however,  was  r.ither  linlicroiis  :  one 
of  llie  .\iilis  sliirk  Ihi^  h':id  on  a  !.pcar,aiid  looked 
n  liillo  like  David  of  old.  I  chalked,  or  rjther 
printed,  the  line  of  Dante  over  the  entrance — 

"  L.isciati  a^ne  speranxa  voi  chc  entnite." 

We  gained  our  boats  at  a  late  hour  in  the  cveiiinp. 
enjoyed  boiled  rice  and  fruit ;  and  just  as  we  were 
contmenciiiff  to  liplit  our  pipes,  ihe  fiddle  struck 
upon  my  ear,  with  "  Dunnis  the  brave."  I  wished 
him  at  a  place  in  the  country  he  was  bound  to — 
Jericho. 

One  by  one  the  stars  shone  out,  the  sky  became 
of  a  ileep  purple,  then  to  an  indi<;o,  the  iiiooii  was 
hich  in  the  heavens,  the  plumed  date-trees  slept  in 
her  silver  liffht,  the  slender  minarets  of  Manfalout 
painted  into  iho  clear  vault  of  tlio  sky.  .\.ll  was 
reposi'.  My  friend's  music  had  loni;  ceas«^d.  All 
was  silence.  "  How  beautiful  is  iiisht  !"  At 
least  so  I  tliiMi);ht.  My  mind,  iieverlheless,  turned 
to  friends.  I  had  few  to  trouble  my  minil  about 
that  lime ;  and  then  to  home — that  was  more  easi- 
ly dispo,sed  of,  for  1  had  no  iKirlieular  spot  in  the 
world  so  called.  After  these  and  various  other 
subjects,  but  nil  in  v.iin,  I  hit  upon  the  rijjlit  one —  | 
sleff).  Hut  my  kiud-bearied  musical  friend  was  of 
n  dilTerent  opinion.  He  opened  a  box,  took  out  a 
litilu  miniature,  and  then  1  heard  a  sort  of  sinaek- 
inp  noise.  Ay,  ay,  my  fine  fellow  ;  my  head  to 
a  handful  of  split  |ieas  you  won't  do  that  ten  years 
lience.  I  pulled  my  beiirnouse  tighter  over  my 
face.  What  ho  did  next  I  could  not  see  ;  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  niaht  I  awoke  with  the  idea  that 
the  boat  was  on  fire  :  it  was  only  Monsieur  writ- 
injr  a  long  lettt;r  by  camp-lijht,  to  *  '  *  no  mat- 
ter whom.  GchhI  iii^'ht,  npain,  M.  B.  ;  and  once 
more  to  sleep,  with  hopes  of  an  early  breakfast. 


LORD    RROL'GHAM. 

[Fmm  Mr.  Wolah'a  letter  to  the  Natiuii.il  IntfUirc.-Ker.  dated 

M..y.V| 

Yor  arc  aware  that  Lord  Brougham  makes,  in 
parliament,  displays,  or  performs  feats,  stimetimes 
s-IilWid  and  creditable,  ofteiier  ridiculous  or  mis- 
chievous. His  exhibition,  on  the  30th  ultimo,  in 
the  high  debate  on  the  lord  chancellor's  rrtiitious 
iininioiif  Ixliif  hill,  is  the  8iih)e<H  of  pungent 
I'reiK'h  as  well  as  derisive  British  commentary. 
It  is  pretty  notorious  that  his  lordship's  composi- 
tion does  not  include  a  particle  of  religious  faith 
or  sentiment.  Yet  how  keen  his  alarm  at  the  free 
importation  of  papal  hulls  into  the  British  dominions, 
and  how  solemn  his  protest  concerning  the  Gallic 
orisons  for  the  return  of  the  British  people  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  fcdd !  Can  any  text — as  we  con 
the  s(ieaker — be  pleasantcr  than  this  . 

"  He  had  heard  with  great  concern  that  a  very 


extrmordinary  prooaedinir  look  place   in   another 

country  wii!      '     '    '  !  by  the  ties 

of  friendsh  .•  preaerra- 

tioii  of  the  »Mi.  ...^i  ■i-.H  .,.  ,  ••.■■■„  (hat 

country  and  this  no  one  on  <  liui 

llt'l     u   t..     Iti.ir.-     :iri  \  l.ns  I  i  '.     lli.- 

rs    to 

I.  .  ■  -.  .  ■  ■  .r    Ibi: 

conversion  of  llie  wiverelgu  and  the  [R-tiple  ol  llu>- 
country  from  their  heresies  to  the  true  Caiholi. 
church.  He  thought  that  it  was  very  strange,  an 
his  learned  friend  M.  tiuizot  was  not  a  Catholic 
hilt  a  Protestant,  that  this  should  have  been  al- 
lowed. Sothins;  couU  be  more  embarrofsinf;  than 
that  the  religious  authorities  of  one  country  should 
interfere  with  those  of  another'  It  was  the  more 
objeeiionable  in  this  case,  for  the  object  to  be  ob- 
tained woiilil  make  our  (|uecn  forfeit  hercrowe, 
towards  w  bom  the  French  [wople  entertain  feelint's 
of  love  and  loyalty  as  strong  almost  us  thosn  held 
by  her  own  subjects,  and  who  were  most  anxious 
that  she  should  pay  a  visit  to  that  country,  where 
no  one  could  be  more  popular  than  she  was.  [Hear, 
hoar.]  He  was  sure  that  they  had  no  wish  of  the 
kind  ;  hut  if  these  prayers  were  fulfilled,  thut 
wouM  lie  the  result ;  fur  it  was  a  forfeiture  of  iho 
ctown  for  any  sovereign  of  this  country  to  bo  rec- 
onciled lo  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  therefore  said 
that  he  never  had  heard  of  anything  more  i  iiibar- 
rassiug,  and  it  could  only  have  ari.scn  from  an  over- 
sight, and  he  was  sure  that  such  a  proceeding 
svould  be  prevented  for  the  future.  He  was  ni-t 
likely  to  he  connected  or  influenced  by  any  fJnibo- 
lic  superstition,  hut  he  had  great  respect  for  lhos«i 
who  profe.-'sed  this  religion  ;  yet  he  could  assure 
his  nidile  friend  near  him  (I^ord  C'amoys)  that  the 
prayers  of  bis  church  in  his  (Lord  Bn>ughain'>) 
behalf  would  be  thrown  away." 

Ijord  Camoys,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of 
Voltaire  and  RiuiSNcau,  w  lies*'  lil>erilni!*m  of  every 
descripiiiMi  I<ord  BrouL'bam  has  labored  to  excuse, 
if  not  to  embalm,  would  have  as  readily  aniici- 
patcd  success  for  the  prayers  of  the  church  in  their 
behalf.  In  every  material  statement,  the  universal 
genius  must  commit  siuiic  mistake  of  fact :  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  did  not  designate  Quern 
Victoria,  and  uo  p<Tinis»ion  or  agency  of  govern- 
ment was  thought  of;  at  the  present  juncture,  his 
pastoral  letter  was  not  the  most  judicious  for  his 
cause.  .\  morbid  terror  alxiul  [wpery,  prodeced 
by  Puseyism,  and  the  further  plunges  of  its  pro- 
fessors, revives  in  Kngland  ;  to  aggravate  it  could 
not    help   Catholicisui.      Lord   .\lH-rdeen,  quite  a 

firecisian  in  cro«d  and  ritual,  would  have  been  a 
itlle  emliarni-sed,  if  his  usual  chosen  inlerl<MMilor 
on  foreign  atlairs  had — uninvited  and  untutored — 
called  for  an  official  expostulation  with  bis  learn'  d 
friend,  Mr.  Cuizot,  the  Calvinist.  The  cntcitf 
rortliale,  however,  wiuild  have  been  well  tunieil 
and  felt  in  the  correspondence.  The  Journal  dr» 
Debau,  usually  tender  of  L<ird  Brougham,  who  is 
a  devout  worshipper,  public  and  private,  of  Louis 
Philippe,  noticed  his  sally  in  apt  and  ingenious 
terms  : 

"  Lord  Brougham  on  this  occasion  indulged  in 
one  of  those  eccentricities  which  for  some  time 
past  have  been  so  habitual  to  him.  He  quarrelled 
with  the  French  government,  and  especially  with 
M.  Guizot,  for  having  permitted  the  .\rclibishup 
of  Paris  lo  otTer  up  publicly  prayers  for  the  con- 
version of  F.ngland  to  the  Catholic  church.  The 
illustrious  orator  said  that  these  prayers  tended  to 
nothing  short  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  crown  of 
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self,     ill  any 
most  eximotdiii 


Tha  sovervijrn  of  Eiifjiind  in,  in 

oaili   lu   prulna  and    upliold   llir 

'  "      '  III  li<ird 

ur i.-,.M.   ..I    ..K-  (iCOpll' 

il,  and   niu    for   lli;il   of  llic 
i>!    iliat  if  KiiKland  weru  in 
liiil   hIic  wiiuld  nut  de- 
ll llie  (laine  way  as  her- 
luinl  of  this  kind  is  tlic 
the  world  on  the  part 


secular  histon- — the  twihirlit  of  the  pa«l — rereab 
It  ns  rude  ami  savage.  Men,  banded  lof^elher  as 
families  and  clans,  made  incessant  war  upon  each 
other. 

There  was  no  law,  but  the  law  of  ('"•  "'mnyest. 
This  gave  way  before  an  increav,  nun, 

mid  the  necessity  of  settlements.     II'  'the 

Feudal  .System. 

A  powerful  proprietor  secured  to  himself  abso- 
lute T\ghl  over  a  large  body  of  dependents,  whom 
ho  summoned,  ever  and  anon,  to  make  agf^rcssion 
upon  some  neighboring  baron.  Thus  was  pre- 
sented the  spectacle  of  servile  dependence  and 
irresponsible  authority,  and  the  conseijueiit  shock 
and  tumult  of  irregular  (wwer.  The  eh-mcntal 
forms  of  society  were  in  frequent  and  dread  colli- 
sion. 

Hut    population   pushed   wider  its    limits — the 
strength  of  conlcnding  families   and    factions,  by 
50  "whom  he  regards  u«  hire-  [  repealed  measurings,  lioeamc  known  and  defined, 
more  in  conformity  wiih  liberty   and,  therefore,  less  turbulent. 

A  more  fixed  order  was  educed,  which  gave 
birth  to  a  fairer  civilization. 

Then  came  the  Ap»t!  of  Chivalry.     It  was  the 
triumph  of  women.     Devotion   to  the  fair  sex  ita 
replying  to  the  pnvi'rR  of  the  .\rchbishop  of  Paris.  I  basis — a  courteous  and  gentle   bearing  ita   badge 
I^t  1  'h.     Let  the  Archbishop  I  and  symbol.     It  was  the  starlight  age  of  nations, 

of  ('  rs  for  the  conversion  of        At  the  sound  of  trumpet,  forth  came  Hank  and 

Fran-  'vn^'u.Mn  murcli.     Ijord  Hrougham  ,  Beauty  to  the  tented  lield,  to  witness,  at  joust  and 

nnv  -     :' il    that   nobody  here  would  see  in    tournament,   the  pride   and   prowess  of  steel-clad 

such  ;i  .'ill  i>  .my  attack   upon  lilierty  or  upon  the 
government." 


of  such  a  man  ax  l..orJ  lirougham.  We  should 
have  thought  that  the  oUI  nod  elcxjuent  defender  of 
(be  ideas  of  liberty  :•  iiidisin  would  have 

been  the  last  tu  taki  »uch  a  manifesla- 

tion.  Governments  whuhi  imi  eonipl.iin  if  they 
had  only  to  contend  against  crusades  and  prayers, 

and  i'  ^'"  '  ■  '^  ''lat  the  purely  spiritual  means 

lo  «  :  li'ip  of  I'aris  has  reoourse  fur 

the 

oft"  :lian  the  acts  of  parliament  which 

have  just  been  repealed.  Every  man  speaks, 
preaches,  and  prays  for  what  ho  lielievcs  to  be  the 
truth.     The  Proteslanls  have  a  simple  means  of 


You  understand  that  all  Lord  Chancellor  Lynd- 
aturst's  zeal  for  religious  t(deration  has  burst  forth 


knights. 

The  proud  scion  of  a  noble  house  sought  dis- 
tinrlion  among  his  compeers  by  deeds  of  heroic 
gallantry  or  feats  of  perilous  daring  ;  or,  to  win  the 
since  his  marriage  with  a  Jewish  lady,  a  fortunate  '  approving  smile  of  some  /air  damsel,  by  fearful 
influence  for  all  the  Christian  recusants!  Neither;  adventures  in  gloomy  wikxIs  and  haunted  caverns, 
the  Kishop  of  London  nor  his  brother  of  F.xeter, ,  He  assailed  enrhanted  castles,  encountered  gianis, 
any  more  than  Lord  Brougham,  is  spared  by  the  ;  and  fought  with  fiery  dragons.  He  thus  achieved 
I/ondon  press  for  the  part  lliey  look  in  the  curious  1  tlie  desires  of  Ijove  and  Beauty, 
debate  on  the  surviving  penalties  and  restrictions  |  But  this  gorgeous  pageantry,  and  these  fantastic 
"in  more  than  thirty  acLs  of  parliament"  of  wliieh,  forms  passed  into  deeds  of  sterner  truth  and  in- 
the  chancellor  and  I>ord  Camoys  exposed  the  eiior-    tenser  character. 

inity  and  absurdity.  British  writers  have  often  j  The  churrh  pointed  to  Palestine.  A  chord  was 
sliuddered  and  wailed  over  the  roile  noir  of  the  touched  that  thrilled  through  the  whole  heart  of 
HiMitliern  states  of  our  union;  it  might  still  lie  '  society.  The  ardor  of  the  knight  was  kindled  by 
deemed  a  white  or  blushing  code  by  the  side  of  the  |  a  holier  fire  ;  he  assumed  "  Me  cross,"  and  went 
British  statute-books  in  the  various  legislation  with  i  to  battle  with  the  Infidel  fiir  the  holy  sepulchre. 


regard  to  Papists,  Dissenters,  Jews,  and  Jacobites 
So  far  as  statute-books  exemplify  the  spirit  of 
liberality,  Christianity,  and  humanity,  and,  of 
course,  real  civilization,  or  Iht  rrversr,  those  of  the 
Union,  and  even  of  any  of  its  members,  might  lie 
proudly  compared  with  any  European  whatever. 
The  "HmfS  and  the  Daily  Seirs  are  particularly 
irreverent  towards  the  mitred  alarmists :  if  you 
wish  your  readers  to  be  properly  aci|uaiiited  witli 
Ur.l  I!"." -I  ■         


It  was  an  event  to  stir  up  men's  minds,  and 
operate  on  future  generations.  The  old  monotony 
was  broken  up  by  new  and  marvellous  activities. 
A  wider  knowledge  and  more  thoughtful  habil 
were  diiriised  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  crusades  came  lo  an  end  ;  and  soon,  arose, 
in  distinctive  forms,  the  contest  between  the  cbun'h 
and  ihe  civil  iMiwers ;  and  in  the  dim  uncertainty, 
the  true  principles  and  limits  of  gnvcrnnieni  began 


II  f'opv  the  editorial  sketch    to   be    studied  and    shadowed    forth.     Commerce, 
of  il  linio.    The  protectionist   and  the  spirit  of  discovery,  were,  in  the  meantime, 

wrii.  .:il  the  noble  lord,  in  the  |  gloriously  awakened.     Liberalizing  ideas  were  set 

second  volume  of  his  lives,  tie.,  just  issued,  has  t  loose  ami  began  to  float  through  society,  and  right 
brought  out  and  applied  the  doctrines  of  Adam  notions  of  lilx-rly  look  root  and  grew. 
•Smith,  whose  life  is  of  the  number,  in  such  a  way  Ere  long  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered  ;  and 
as  lo  invalidate,  by  that  great  authority,  the  cauM  scarcely  had  that  stupendous  engine  of  moral 
of  the  repeal  of  the  eorn-laws,  which  Ihe  biogra-  power  lieen  planied  on  the  firm  eartli,  than  a  voico 
pher  advocates  in  nariiament.     Il  is,  in  fact,  iin- 'of  thundi'r  was  heard    reverberating  through    the 


powible  for  bin  to  be  oomiateol,  •incere,  or  stcmd- 

fMt. 


Fran  ilM  Tnilh  SMiKir  MscuIim. 
THE    ACK8. 


SocirrT,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  tho  preaeot, 
Hm  ever  been  in  progrcM.     The  first  dawniags  of 


forests  of  (jcrinany,  and  amongst  the  mountains 
of  .Swit7J!rland — ri-e<hi>ed  even  with  a  louder  nolo 
from  the  hills  of  Britain  and  the  wildest  glens  of 
Scotland.  It  was  the  voice  of  many  multitude* 
aroused  from  the  sleep  of  centuries. 

The  foundaliuiis  of  iho  Vatican  trembled,  and 
Ihe  papal  empire  underwent  an  irreparable  disrup- 
tion.    The  whole  moral   aspect  of  Christendom 
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waa  clianKcil-    Tlio   nations  stoa<l   fortli   in   the 
rreRliMona  of  a  new  crraliun. 

Pliilii.iii|iliy,  wliicli  liuil  alruady  ticKun  to  ruvive, 
now  fully  arust;  rrniii  its  lurpor ;  aliouk  off  tho 
wei);lit  nnil  dust  uC  ages,  and  expanded  in  ita  orb 
of  fri'edoin. 

Letters,  which  had  sufT^rrd  a  ]oi\g  eclipse,  rciip- 
peared  with  mure  than  original  piiwcr  aiid  splen- 
dor. 

Every  succeeding  ago  has  witnessed  nobler  tri- 
umphs (if  srieiice,  and  the  genial  progress  of  civil 
and  religious  lilnTty. 

Coniinciiiwoalths  arc  settled,  or  are  being  set- 
tled, »n  the  ha«is  of  utility;  cnunnunities  are 
become  orderly,  and  kings  constitutional.  From 
this  freer  stale  of  the  Imnian  miml,  and  happier 
condition  uf  socioly,  inntuncraMo  institutions  have 
arisen  for  the  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  eleva- 
tion of  mankind.  "  As  one  star  dilleroth  from 
another  star  in  iilory" — so  do  these  in  fitness  and 
effect ;  while  of  this  bright  circle  of  benevolent 
influence  thil  uospt:!,  is,  and  over  must  be,  the 
glorious  source  and  centre. 

Conspicuous  and  foremost  among  the  lights  of 
our  moral  firmament  is  ihe  'l\inpcrance  Rrforma- 
lion. 

Filly  harmonizing  with  the  beautiful  tendencies 
of  modern  civilization,  it  will  become  a  grand 
instrument  in  workiiiu;  out  the  era  of  universal 
enliglitcnment  and  blessedness.  Reflect  on  the 
opinion  it  attacks — the  fatal  spring  of  a  thousand 
ills  and  a  thousand  woes  ;^-on  the  habits  it  propo- 
ses to  eradicate — iiiconiiiatilile  with  a  high  state 
of  intellectual  moral  attainment : — and  its  vast  aud 
comprehensive  bearings  immediately  rise  before 
the  view. 

It  is  no  pitiful  thing  of  sentiment — no  puny 
bantling  of  a  spurious  philanthropy  : — hut  a  child 
of  Truth  and  Science,  and  whose  lineaments  show 
it  to  ho  of  giant  race. 

It  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  but  the  manhood  of  the 
moral  Hercules  will  come.  Its  present  achieve- 
ments indicate  its  power,  and  I'orcshadow  its  final 
triumph. 

Would  that  all  who  are  engaged  in  its  service 
could  rise  to  a  duo  conception  of  its  importance, 
and  ever  steadily  regard  it  from  that  high  vantage 
ground  ; — would  that  the  whole  field  of  possible 
results  were  distinctly  mapped  out  before  the  in- 
tellectual eye ; — then  would  there  Iw  no  lack  of 
zeal  and  no  faltering  of  purpostv  The  magni- 
tude anil  sublimity  of  the  end  would  attract  us  on 
to  its  consuinniation. 

Uightly  is  it  cast  upon  the  present  eventful  era 
— this  crisis  of  the  worhl — this  momentous  point 
where  the  old  things  of  the  past  are  closing,  and 
from  whence  the  new  things  of  tho  future  will 
issue  and  expand. 

Strong,  glorious,  and  hopeful  is  the  contrast  of 
the  life  and  tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  the  savage  selfishness  of  the  early  peoples 
and  of  every  intervening  epoch  of  the  world's  pro- 
gress. The  past  has  been  accumulating  the  |>re8- 
ent ;  this  shall  be  resolved  into  w  ider  i.'<sucs,  and 
these  again  expand  into  va.ster  ends  and  aims. 

History  is  the  unfolding  of  the  high  capacities 
of  man,  or  ratlier  of  the  benevolent  wisdom   of 
God  ;  and  less  sublime  is  the  glory  of  the  o|H'ning  j 
day  than  this  outbeaming  of  Heaven  on  the  dcsli-  \ 
nies  of  earth.     The   climax   shall   be — falsehood 
and  vice  put  down — truth  and  virtue  triumphant ; 
and  but  one  song  shall  he   heanl  throughout  Ihe  i 
realms   of    intelligent    being — "  The    I<onl    God  j 
omnipotent  reigneth."  I 


From  ilw  Nev  York  Omtmi. 
LICE.NSKD  .'    TO    DO   WHAT  7 

LiccNscn  to  make  the  strong  man  weak  ; 

Licensed  to  lay  the  wise  roan  low  ; 
Licensed  a  wife's  fond  heart  to  break, 

And  make  her  children's  tears  to  flow. 

Licensed  to  do  'i'^-  .....  .M...r  i.  inn  ; 

Licjinsed  to  1  ■  nfo  ; 

Liocnsed  to  nei  arm; 

Licensed  to  whet  the  murderer's  knife. 

Licensed  thy  neigbbn-'        -  ■  to  drain  ; 

And  rob  him  of  )i 
I.jcensed  to  heat  his  t.  ..  ,,■,,  ..tain. 

Till  madness  crown  thy  work  at  last. 

Licensed,  like  spider  for  a  fly, 

To  spread  tliy  nets  for  man,  thy  prey  ; 

To  mock  his  struggles — suck  him  dry — 
Then  c-ist  the  worthless  hulk  away. 

Licensed,  where  jieace  and  (piiet  dwell, 
To  bring  disease  and  want  and  woo ; 

Licensed  to  make  this  world  a  hell, 
And  fit  man  fur  a  hell  below. 


THE  WAY  THE    IRISH   WOMAN    TOOK    TO  STOP 
HER  HU.SBAND  FROM  OETTINO  DRUNK. 

A  ROSY  daughter  of  Erin  was  busy  at  her  wash 
tub,  when  some  looker  on  observed  that  she 
wrung  out  the  clothes  with  her  left  hand.  "  What, 
Judy,  are  you  left-handed!"  "  Niver,"  she  re- 
plied; '•  it  is  not  left-handed  I  am,  since  there's 
only  two  things  that  I  do  with  my  lefl  hand.  One 
is  to  do  what  you  see  mo  doing  now."  "And 
what  is  the  other?"  "  An'  the  other  is  to  whip 
Jemmy."  "What,  whip  your  husband!  How 
is  that !''  "  An'  I  'II  lell  you  how  it  is,  plasc  ye  : 
Jemmy  would  get  drunk,  and  so  I  whipped  hira." 
"  Well,  did  that  make  him  leave  off'" — "  Niver 
a  bit ;  for  sure,  the  more  I  whipp<'d  him  the  more 
he  got  drunk."  "And  what  did  you  do  then, 
Judy !"  "  Oh,  an'  plaso  ye,  I  left  off  myself. 
As  Jemmy  woidd  n't  leave  ofT  getting  drunk  for 
my  whipping,  why,  jist  then,  like  a  rasonable 
woman,  I  left  off  whipping  him  for  gettin'  drunk. 
.\nd  I  took  him  on  another  tack.  Savs  I  to  him, 
one  bright  evening,  as  we  two  were  sitting  alone, 
'  Jemmy,'  says  I.  '  What  is  it,  my  Judy  ?' 
said  .he.  So  says  I,  '  Jemmy,  if  ye  is  not  ago- 
ing lo  lave  off  getting  drunk,  I  '11  tell  ye  what  I 
am  going  to  do  next.'  'What's  that''  said 
Jeniiny,  Imiking  up  In  see  if  I  was  in  earnest. — 
'  Well,  I  'II  tell  ye,'  savs  I ;  'I  am  going  to  get- 
ting drunk  myself.'  '  l)on't  do  that,  Judy,'  savs 
he.  'An'  sure,  I  will,'  said  I.  'An'  it  w'ill 
not  be  a  spree  now  and  then  that  1  '11  have,  but 
I  '11  spree  all  the  time.  It  is  not  the  getting  drunk 
every  Saturday  night  that  "11  do  me,  but  I  'II  be 
drunk  every  day  in  the  week,  and  every  night 
to. — An'  we  '11  sell  our  table  and  our  chairs,  and 
our  bed  too,  Jemmy,  to  buy  rum. — An'  we  'II  put 
little  Jemmy  into  the  work-house,  and  we  '11  be 
turned  out  of  doors  l>ecausc  we  can't  pay  our  nnt. 
an'  then  the  officer  shall  come  and  carry  us  off  to 
jail!'  'Stop!  stop  I'  says  he,  'an  sun"  you 
don't  mean  so.'  '  An'  sure  I  do,'  said  I. — Jemmy 
hung  down  his  head  and  said  nothing.  Says  I, 
'Jemmy!'  Hut  he  said  nnthing,  and  pretty 
soon  he  got  up  and  went  to  bed.  "The  next  morn- 
ing he  was  up  betimes,  and  after  breakfast  says  be 
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le  IM, '  Cmm  Jadr,  my  ie*t,  put  on  your  thin^ 
•od  I-  with  roe.'      '  An'   where  is  it  ye 

»re  i;  !  I.     '  Ncjcr  mind  that,'  said  lie, 

•com.-  ;innii{.  So  1  went  with  him,  and  wn 
h<ith  si^ed  the  pled|;e,  and  niver  a  drup  of  the 
ehU«hwiMtMlMaiac«."— /^  '   nr>n 


DB.  hENTEK  8   JOCRNAL. 


DB.  SK.VTER  S    JOIKWI,. 

Tiiii    TTisluri.*^!    Society    of   Pennsylvania    has 

'a  by  the  puhliraliun  o(  this 

...il  inaiiuscriiit.     Dr.  Senior, 

a  n«livu  of  New   Hampshire,  was   pursuing   the 

»tn<lv   nf  inoHipine    at    Newport,   U.  1.,  when   the 

'  ,    ■       ■  ■     \  '    '  '  rv  war. 

Islrind 
I  ii.»»iii^  if.i'ui>.  i  .iiiiliridjje, 
irniT  was  enetiraped,  he  w.is 

„ ,  ,., :<  J  to  the  detachment  entrusted 

to  Genrnil  .\rniild  for  the  invasion  of  Canadn,  hy 
way  of  the  Kennebi^c  river.  This  little  work  is  a 
plain  but  graphic  narrative  of  the  difficulties,  dan- 
gers and  sufferings,  of  that  memorable  expedition. 
A  large  part  of  the  forces  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise in  despair;  the  undaunlcd  remainder  pushed 
oo  and  reached  Quebec,  after  the  most  dreadful 
■ufTcrings  from  hunger,  cold  and  want  of  every 
neoeasary  of  life.  At  Quelle  they  were  join<«i  by 
General  Montgomery,  who  had  previously  taken 
Montreal.  It  is  evident  from  this  Journal  that, 
had  the  American  General  had  double  the  number 
of  m""  rill,!,,,-  must  have  fallen  into  his  hands, 
and  of  Canada  might  now  constitute 

a  p<>i  union. 

The  party  left  Cambridge  in  September,  1775, 
and  passed  through  NewburypnrI  and  Salem  to 
Newbury,  where  they  embarked  in  transports  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  up  which  river  they 
•ailed  to  a  short  distance  above  Gardiner's  town, 
now  called  Gardiner.  Here  they  look  to  their  bat- 
teaux,  and  after  sundry  accidents  by  water,  and 
having  to  carry  their  boats  across  a  number  of 
portage*,  amund  rapids  and  waterfalls,  they 
reached,  on  the  '2ith  of  October,  a  part  of  the 
river  where  they  found  it  iinpoasible  to  proceed 
any  further  with  the  remainder  of  their  boats,  ex- 
cept by  hauling  them  from  the  shore  by  towing 
lines.  Their  pmvisions  had  fallen  short,  and  on 
that  day  the  doctor  joined  "  Colonel  Greene's  divi- 
■ioo,  waiting  fur  the  remainder  of  the  army  to 
oome  up,  that  they  might  get  some  provisions  ere 
they  advanced  any  further."  They  were  "  almost 
daatiluic  of  any  eatable  whatever,  except  B  few 
emidlrs,  which  were  used  for  supper  and  breakfast 
tha  next  morning  by  boiling  them  in  water  gruel," 
Le. 

"  A  council  being  here  held  whether  all  or  part 
only  should  proceed,  it  was  decided  by  a  majority 
nf  one  vole  that  all  should  prnccetl.  Lieut.  Col. 
Enos,  howrr.r,  who  lia»|  tic  u  jn  the  majority, 
•hottly  af'  liid  joined  llio  re- 

ItirnTf.  !  to  proceed  wore 

from  the  Ca- 

Mi'riiess  bc- 

l«r.-n  iiH  111  r.  the  doctor 

•aya  . — "Our  '  .;lit  and  this 


Ml.. I     „i,- 
ihl-m     OYi   r 

Ihieketa,  prevwosly  untruddon  by  the  foot  of  civ- 


illxed  man.  They  fre<]aently  had  snnwslnnna  nf 
great  violence,  and  disease  thinned  iheir  ranks. 
November  Ist  he  stites  : — "  Several  had  been  en- 
tirely destitute  of  meat  or  bread  for  many  diiy.". 
These  chiefly  consisted  of  those  who  devoured 
llieir  provisions  immediately,  and  a  number  « ho 
were  in  the  boats.  The  voracious  disposition 
many  of  us  had  now  arrived  at,  rendered  almost 
anything  admissible.  Clean  and  unclean  were 
forms  now  little  in  use.  In  company  was  a  poor 
dog  who  had  hitherto  lived  ihrnugh  all  the  tribu- 
lations, who  became  a  prey  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  assassinators.  Tliis  poor  animal  was  in- 
stantly devoured,  without  leaving  any  vestige  of 
the  sacrifice.*  Nor  did  the  shaving  soap,  poma- 
tum, and  even  the  li|>-salve,  leather  of  their  shoes, 
cartridge-boxis,  Ac.,  share  a  better  fate."  (hi  the 
8lh  of  Novcmlmr  they  reached  I'oiiit  I.,evi,  oppo- 
site Quebec.  "  The  confusion  in  Quebec  was 
very  great.  Hut  if  we  had  been  in  a  situation  to 
have  crossed  the  river  immediately  upon  our  arri- 
val, they  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey."  Five 
Uritish  ves.sels  sailed  down  ihe  river,  supposed  to 
be  laden  with  valuable  effeeis.  On  the  night  of 
the  13lh  they  crossed  the  river  without  discovery 
from  the  British  fleet,  and  without  the  loss  of  s 
man. 

The  bad  condition  of  their  arms,  and  a  defieien- 
cv  of  aminunilioii  compelled  them  on  the  ISlh  of 
November  to  raise  the  siege  and  proceed  eight 
leagues  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  whence  they  de- 
spatched messengers  to  Montreal  to  apprize  Gen. 
Montgomery  of  their  position  and  condition.  On 
the  1st  of  December  Montgomery  joineil  Ihem  with 
part  of  his  forces,  and  in  a  few  days  Quel>ec  was 
again  besieged.  The  doctor  details  some  of  iheir 
transactions  in  lanpnago  altojether  minlicnl,  thus  : 
"Monday  1  lib — Agreeable  to  prescription,  fifty- 
five  more  of  the  fire-pills  were  given  to  the  Carle- 
lonians  last  evening.  OperatiNl  with  manifest  per- 
turbation, as  they  were  [as  usual]  alarmed.  Hells 
beating,  dogs  barkin;;,  &c.  Their  cannonade  still 
continued  on  the  battery,  but  to  no  advantage. 
Forty-five  more  pills  as  cathartic  last  night." 
Among  other  worjts  the  .Americans  built  a  battery 
of  irf,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it.  A  moat 
interesting  account  of  the  attack  upon  Quebec  and 
the  death  of  Montgomery  is  next  given,  but  it  is  too 
long  to  transcribe. 

Arnold  was  severely  wounded  in  this  assault, 
and  displayed  great  cnnraue  on  the  occasion. 
"  We  entreated,"  says  Dr.  .Senler,  "  Col.  Arnold 
for  his  own  safety,  to  be  carried  back  into  the 
country  where  they  would  not  readily  find  him 
when  out,  hut  to  no  purpose.  IL;  would  neither 
bo  removed  nor  suffer  a  man  from  the  hospital  to 
retreat.  He  ordered  his  pistols  loaded,  with  a 
sword  in  his  bed,  &c.,  adding  ihat  he  wiia  deter- 
mined to  kill  as  many  as  possible  if  they  came  into 
the  room.  We  were  now  all  s<ddiers,  even  to  ihe 
wounded  in  their  beds  were  ordered  a  gun  by  their 
side."  In  June,  the  army  evacuated  (,'anada.  Tha 
doctor  desrrilies  their  "  uiiac.counlable  misfortunes" 
either  to  the  neglect  in  the  generals'  not  apprizin)^ 
congress  of  the  slate  of  the  army  fmm  time  to 
time ;  or  lo  the  neglect  nf  coneress  to  provide  for 
their  necessities. — Pcnmi/lranian. 
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MR.    JAMES, 


Prom  th*  AibMsam. 
THE   NOVELIST. 


The  Slcp- Mother.     Uy  G.  P.  R  Jamks,  Ewi.    3 
vuls.     Sniitli,  Klder  <b  Co. 

TiiKRF  is  in  rnpiillly  of  prod  net  ion  a  au<;j;eation 
of  power,  which  \ent\it  iho  miiid,  ri  mrro  motu,  lo 
look  for  the  qualities  hy  which  the  rapidity  and  its 
inference  are  lo  Imi  nhkn  jiixiiliod.  h  in  true  that 
this  rapidity  i»  qiiite  as  hkely  to  have  another 
source — that  a  consciousness  of  power  and  an  un- 
consciouHiioss  of  weukness  may  tiave  a  common 
expression,  as  temerity  alfccts  to  speak  the  lan- 
(fiia;;e  of  slrenpth — that  a  great  moral  authority 
Ins  descrihi'd  tlm  fool  as  h(unir  often  more  for- 
ward than  the  anpcl  on  the  same  (jronnd — and 
Hnally,  that  it  is  entirely  illodical  to  accept  quan- 
tity as  in  any  degree  a  measure  of  quality  : — slill 
the  prejudice  exists — mere  accumulation  has  its 
rwn  dynamic  value — and  extent  is  assumed,  on  its 
first  suut'estion,  to  imply  depth.  When  we  see 
issue  after  i.ssua  from  the  same  Intellectual  trea- 
sury, our  first  inference  is  of  iis  wealth  ;  and  we 
recur  for  illustration  rather  lo  the  multiplied  crea- 
tions of  Scott  and  the  sudden  marvels  of  Michael 
An£;elo,  than  to  the  garrulity  of  the  possip  or  the 
manufactured  ingenuities  of  the  merchant  of  delf. 

The  author  before  ns  abounds  in  this  sort  of 
imputed  sirenglh.  The  acreage  of  his  literary 
estate  is  now  very  considerable — and  fast  increas- 
ing :  but  a  strong  suspicion  of  its  want  of  value 
is  .spreading  amongst  renders.  Kach  new  addition 
is  purchased  by  him,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
think,  at  less  and  less  of  intellectual  cost — and  yet 
was  less  worth  the  purchase  than  the  Ixst.  In  fact, 
it  is  believed,  in  many  quarters,  that  Mr.  James 
started  in  life  with  but  a  slender  literary  capital ; 
ind  early  invested  it  in  a  particular  form  of  fiction 
which  yielded  him  an  excellent  return  :  and  that 
this  return  ho  has  been  unwisely  expending  since 
in  barren  additions  lo  his  literary  seigniory — whose 
plashy  waters,  flavorless  fruits,  and  colorless  flow- 
ers are,  in  each  new  instance,  less  and  less  of 
temptations  to  "  a  generous  and  discerning  public." 
— Hut  leaving  the  language  of  metaphor — which 
has  caught  our  critical  garment  in  walking  over 
this  last  of  Mr.  James"  enclosures — we  have,  in 
fact,  been  curious  to  inquire  into  the  disagreement 
between  the  promise  of  this  author's  abundant  pro- 
duction and  the  very  unsatisfactory  result  which 
continually  remains  as  its  fulfilment ; — to  trace,  if 
possible,  the  secret  of  those  devices  by  which  the 
facility  is  made  to  grow,  as  the  force  is  declining 
— whereby  the  complement,  menaced  by  the  fail- 
ure of  means,  is  kept  up  by  the  substitution  of 
their  appearances  ;  and  we  think  we  have  made 
some  discoveries,  the  communication  of  which 
may  be  useful  to  novel  writers  of  Mr.  James' 
class. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  contrivance  for  the 
attainment  of  quantity  is,  of  course,  dilution  ;  but 
Ibis  resource  has  practically  its  limit,  and  Mr. 
James  had  reached  it  long  ago.  Commonplace  in 
its  best  day,  anything  more  fwble,  vapid — sloppy, 
in  fact  (for  we  know  not  how  to  characterize  this 
writer's  style  but  by  some  of  its  own  inelegancies) 
— than  Mr.  James'  manner  has  become,  it  were 
difficult  10  imagine.  Kvery  literary  grace  has  been 
swamped  in  the  spreading  marasmus  of  his  style. 
Gossipry  of  the  quality  which  proverb  has  assigned 
to  the  tea-table — sentimentalities  such  as  are  tw-' 
loved  of  ladies'  maid.s,  Ac. — faded  moralities,  that 
look  wan  from  their  great  age  and  originally  doubt-  j 


ful  conatilution — mix  up  '•"'■  •'■"  <■.•'.. .-iii..-  of  a 
gtntefl  writer,   (for  Mr  tpcl 

writer,)  into  a  farrago  «  i  .nly 

redeeming  circumstance.  An  air  of  easy  sclf- 
estacm  presides  over  the  delivery  of  all  these 
platitudes  which,  out  of  the  very  heart  of  wt^ri- 
ness,  in//  raise  an  occasional  smife  ;  and  this  is  now 
and  then  exalted  into  an  absolute  enjoyment  by  the 
ludicrous  efTccis  which  the  writer's  utter  careless- 
ness of  manner  pnxluces,  and  his  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness of  any  such  effect. 

Mr.  James'  dedications  we  have  n'" •'■ -Mght 

models  in  their  kind.     Much  may  I  nf  a 

man  by  his  dedications.     Somellmi^'    :  ...irac- 

ler  will  peep  out  in  these  treacherous  reporters, 
where  a  writer  commits  himself  to  them  freely. 
The  preface  and  ihe  dedication  are.  of  course, 
carefully  written  parts  of  a  book.  Standing  is 
each  does  prominent  and  detached — having  no 
support  for  its  weakness  from  the  other  porlionsof 
the  volume — it  has  to  make  its  impression  by  its 
own  particular  merits,  and  is  usually  put  into  atti- 
tude with  sufficient  care.  Nowhere,  then,  do 
this  author's  feebleness  of  manner  and  smirking 
intention  show  mon-  conspicuously  than  in  his 
dedications.  His  highest  key-note  is  here  touched  ; 
and  it  falls  after  this  flat  and  unvarying  fashion  on 

the  expectant  ear  : — "  My  dear ,  a  few  words 

will  be  sufficient  for  the  dedication  of  this  book  lo 
one  for  whom  I  have  so  great  a  regard,  and  who,  I 
am  proud  to  believe,  has  so  great  a  regard  for 
me."  This  is  the  very  style  of  Ihe  "Complete 
Letter-Writer."  The  comfortable  reciprocity, 
too,  which  it  announces,  runs  through  all  N{r. 
James'  compositions  in  this  kind,  in  forms  of 
about  equal  ingenuity  and  with  a  fine  monolony  of 
tone  and  intention.  All  his  dedicale«'s  are  very 
di.siinguished  men,  as  he  assures  ihein — giving 
them,  at  the  same  time,  to  understand  that  a 
leading  proof  of  iheir  title  lo  distinction  consists  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  dislingui.shed  him- 
self. On  his  own  showing,  this  writer  would 
seem  to  have  the  uncommon  friendship  of  a  larger 
number  of  gifted  persons  than  fall  as  friends  lo 
most  men's  share  ;  and  his  design  appears  lo  bo 
to  reward  (or  perhaps  secure)  each  with  a  separ- 
ate dedication.  It  is  pleasant  work  enough,  this 
dedication-writing,  as  Mr.  James  manages  il  ;  he- 
cause  he  never  fails  to  make  it  render  Iribuie,  in 
the  shape  we  have  mentioned,  or  some  other,  to 
himself.  In  the  present  instance,  we  do  not  think 
he  has  been  fortunate  in  his  treatment  of  this  deli- 
cate instrument — because  while  he  assures,  as 
usual,  the  gentleman  who  is  the  object  of  his  de- 
dication, that  he  (the  dedicatee)  possesses  uncom- 
mon powers,  it  is  incautiously  added  that  he  has 
given  little  proof  of  it. 

To  return,  however,  lo  Mr.  James'  contrivances 
for  getting  three  volumes  out  of  small  materials — 
and  then  three  more  out  of  the  same  by  turning 
them.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  James  has  found 
great  resource  in  description.  Kvery  man,  woman, 
and  child,  town,  village,  house,  tree,  bro<ik,  and 
field  that  comes  in  his  way  is  largely  descril>ed — 
and  most  of  them  re-described.  Then,  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  such  of  them  as  have  component 
parts  susceptible  of  description,  are  separately  de- 
scribed— and  this,  of  course,  is  licKlish  work 
which  leads  to  mistakes.  Next,  Mr.  James  will 
find  out  that  something  is  beyond  description,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  described  ;  and  having  taken  a 
somewhat  unfair  advantage  of  the  reader  by  win- 
ning his  ear  to  the  explanation  of  this  impossibility 
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the    ft(*n»4.'   (>l 
ho»'c-vrr.  Mr 

lo  .1 


All    llie»o   <:■        ■  -. 
fir  from  smi' ■.•  m 


iiul  :i  lew 
■Il  the  nee- 


en. 


Ti. 


ii-o  in  uiir  aiitliur's  sys- 
li:i5  :i  Mjiii  to  make  up 
by  a  ((iveii  da\  iij;  ko,  he  will 

not  reject  ihc  >  ■    iteration,  re- 

dundancy, aad  iauiuluKy,  are  bruuL'lil  >u  l>ear  on 
the  demand  ;  and  a  p^i!e  or  two  perhaps  obtained 
by  the  ap|>ear;i'  -"  exact"  and 

"precise,"  ri  ,  '  each  other, 

in  il.  '  'Ips,  too, 

bel'  Mil;   and 

inl<  \  iiii|'ii' III    tMLit'li  iiisinu- 

»ti-  of  a  fond  and  confiden- 

tial 'il'i-     ii'il,  in  the  artec- 

tii'i  -  allo)»elhera 

not  ;  ■  ill  lion  to  thcae 

voiames.  it  i*,  also,  one  of  the  writer's  most  suc- 
oenful  plrignntrios.  Paraphrase  and  circumlo- 
cui:  iliiup  fur  him.     Fur  example, 

if  I.  ..n  ihe  reader  that  it  is  half- 

past  onu  u'ulick.  he  ){ivcfi  il  in  the  furm  of  a  pro- 
blem.    The  former  is  told  ihat  it  was  that  time  of 


itcd  hy  the  hour  finger  on 
II  the  figures  1  and  3, 
wns  passing,  or  would 
:■   li.     And  the  purpose 

,,    :„lo|,l...l    I-    ^lill-.illy 

.'■I-  lli:it  il  >  a 


the  day  u '     ! 

the    diu! 

wh;!-   •' 

•hii 

for 

con 

(?"■  ■"   ■■  '!  '■  '  "« 

III   •■:■  lis 

pui|  ,  .  V,    Mirc 

IS  iucufr»l  IS,  after  all,  but  Irilliug.  Il  is  a  very 
frequent  deviee,  however.  "  Il  was  about  four 
oVI'  riioon,"  Mr.  James  will    say, 

•p<  •  time,  but  reeoverine  his  loss 

froii  'liana — "or  it  mi_  'a 

/c<  "     Of  course,  lii  nil 

supj...^.  ,   .1.^    ..,    I, 111    till   we    berntu  •' 

to  the  sort  of  thing,  that  the  wml     i;  im 

nifiruiii-f- ,!ii  K. -1  <■.■  ..I  I. Kii.J— lii.i  . 

mai  .Il  la  the  : 

I'l  ;jot    :i    liliT. 

danry. 

would  •-! 

will'  .  u- 

OU-  ,  »  ; 

thii  !'  r  thorn 

••  iiy.     If 

*'  V    III   iliM   incidents 

auiinaie  them  by 

-- I .■   M- 


»urae  is 
V,   alto- 


lengUwp 


tbe  book  for  tiie  author  they  shorten  it  for  the 

'•"     '■■'•aiiso  he  skips  them.     It  is  not  in  hu- 

ili  t"  read  iheni.     We  dare  not  offer 

'       Heavier  passnges  to  our  own  readers; 

but  will  give  the  mnst  cheerful  we  can  find — made 

cheerful  by  the  fact  that  il  is  intended  as  at  once 

:t  !<pecinien  of  the  reflections  in  ipieNlion  and  of  the 

:i<iihor°s  liveliness.     We  do  earnestly  ho|i«  thai  the 

M  :i.]i  r  will   not  find  the  very  liveliness  a  heavier 

tliiii.i  than  the  heaviness  which  we  have  avoided 

»ake  :  but  il  happily  he  can  float  upon  ihia 

I'  as  we  just  can  oursc'lves,  we  ask   him  to 

I  iiK  \>halr"'    ■  : -rs  of  moralities — 

inidiiig  (111  incuiiilKTing  all 

Aiu   incidi^nu^ ,,,,^   .., ^...l;ir  chorus — not 

Uriek — anil  beside  the  nioal  cheerful  of  which  this 
looks  lively — must  have  upon  the  spirits  : — 

"  Intenso  st'lfishness  is  a  very  excellenl  thing— 
in  some  respects — for  those  who  pi>88css  it ;  for 
although  they  may  be  very  sensitive  upon  the  one 
central  spot,  yet,  at  every  other  point,  where  all 
the   rest  of  Uie  world    are  vulnerable,    they   are 

?:uarded  with  triple  steel.  1  wonder  when  Lord 
lacon  wrote  his  essay  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
anriints,  he  did  not  show  that  the  characlcr  of 
.\rhilles  was  a  mere  allegory  of  the  blind  Greek  to 
represent  a  perfectly  selfish  man  ;  for  there  cannot 
be  the  slighiest  doubt  that  such  was  the  case. 
Take  his  whole  history,  and  il  is  evident ;  first,  he 
was  dip|>ed  in  .Siyx,  that  hellish  stream  which 
rendered  him  invulnerable  to  all  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  the  general  enemy.  There  was  but  one 
point  in  which  he  could  be  wounded,  and  thai  was 
the  lowest  [xiintof  his  whole  frame,  his  right  heel. 
What  could  ihis  mean  but  that  ho  could  nut  l>e 
reached  through  the  head  or  the  heart '  This 
'  gave  him  very  great  advantages  over  all  his  com- 

E anions,  and  he  was  able  to  overcome,  and  even 
ill,  a  great  matiy  much  heller  men  than  himself; 
but  still  it  did  not  secure  him  hapiiiness,  nor 
obtain  fur  him  ulliinate  success.  ^^  hat  a  fine 
moral  lu  ihe  allegory  '. — and  at  length  a  Phrygian 
h<iy,  in  a  night-cap,  fuund  out  the  weak  point,  and 
despatched  him  with  a  missile!" 

Ijel  us,  while  we  are  on  ihe  article  of  liveliness, 
illustrate  the  author's  manner  of  lieing  lively  in  his 
general  style,  hy  a  simple  and  accidental  example 
— but  one  of  an  endless  family  : — "  Oh,  promises, 
promises!  pic-crust  is  adamant  to  you,  and  puff- 
paste  is  not  more  fragile." — Willi  :  U)  the 
philosophical   poriioiis  uf  Mr.  Jai  i  <«  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  we  may  ui.-i  i .,  ,  luu,  that 
Ill-re  are  many  parts  of  iliein,as  well  as  the  open- 
I-  lit' his  descri|'ii" I—  ■"■•^  ••omo  other  pans  of  his 
.    which                          y    kept    stereotyped. 
!i;  are   moii;                ::i'  life  of  every  man" 
.  lelds   no  inoinsuierable    supply  of  text  to 
Milunies  :  most  uf  the  chapters  begin  with 
kiiiiie  litllcornamcnial  bii — and  frei)iienlly  the  same 
— like  an  initial  letter  ;  and  wo  scarcely  remember 
any  novel   of  Mr.  James'  before   this,    in   which 
"  two  horsemen  might  not  be  seen  riding  up  (or 
down)  a  hill" — the  one  bi'ing  always  young  and 
cheerful,  and   the   other  older,  stouter,  and   more 
•'■   ■■■•hlful — but  the  two  uliviously  cxintrived  by  the 
1  to  fit  into  any  laiidKi'a|>e. 
'  we   ^re    not  yet  at  the  end  of  Mr    -Tuini.' 
s   for  filling   up   the   prescniicd 
^    ,')  ,  and    the   next   is  a  cluniKv  m  ' 
clumsy  10  itself,  and   luiikiiig  elm                    i'  ihe 
neauie.*!  of  s<jme  of  Ihe  others.     I:                  'con- 
duct  of  his  incidents,  and    may  he  euUtxl  ilepe- 
Uluto.     Tlie  course  of  those,  as  ui   iiiusl  otbei 
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Rtoricii,  cirrics  the  wriUr  In'-'  "-'■'-  '  '  ■"■  ■"Ih 

from  jilarii  to  place  ;  aiul  c  li 

a  sei  oracliira  in  on«  whii  :ii —    .    nl 

of  what  is  itoiiig,  at  tlio  saiiui  iiiiiinciit,  in  uiiulber. 
These  separate  hiiks  of  the  tale  have,  of  roiinio,  tn 
be  afterwards  connected  ;  niiil  this  Is  done  in  tli 
work.H  of  others,  either  hy  assuming  the  neoessnr. 
communication — or  by  lettin)(  ns  know  that  it  wa.i 
made,  without  goinf;  into  the  Icrnis.  Mr.  James 
will  not  throw  away  matter  in  any  such  manner. 
After  havinjf  gom?  llirouch  a  series  of  events  with 
ourseivea,  8ii|)|M>Ki'd  to  lie  lookers-on,  ho  repeats 
them  in  our  hearinj:  for  those  who  were  not.  Men 
rocnpilnlale  to  caili  other  what  «e  already  know 
to  h.ive  passed,  instead  of  beinjf  supposed  to  do  .so 
— knit  togeiher  their  .separate  threads  of  narralivc 
before  our  eyes — and,  so  far  as  this  particular  book 
is  concerned,  in  as  coarse  and  liuii|;lin|;  a  manner 
as  wo  remend)er  to  have  seen  such  workmanbhip 
performed.  Thus,  we  have  the  same  portion  of 
the  narrative  two,  and  occiiaiimally  three,  limes 
over.  Nothing  hut  the  very  productive  character 
of  this  ciMitrivanci'  could,  we  should  think,  have 
reconciled  the  author  to  its  awkwardness;  but  in 
his  systvm  that  becomes  a  mosi  important  element, 
whatever  its  defecis,  which  adds  a  third  or  fourth 
to  the  raw  material  of  his  volumes. 

The  last  and  ^[reatest  of  Mr.  James'  discoveries 
in  the  way  of  resource,  however,  returns  lo  the 
original  field  of  Descriplioii — and  throws  all  such 
minor  contrivances  into  shade.  When  Mr.  Pitt 
discovered  the  window  tux,  he  was  considered  lo 
have  carried  la.vation  to  its  most  transcendental 
point ;  because,  however  M  other  forma  of  impo- 
sition might  be  crippled  by  man's  evasion  or  self- 
denial,  a  certain  portinu  of  light  and  the  air  which 
U  its  accouipanimenl,  is  essential  to  the  mere 
existence  of  the  human  plant  ;  and  it  was  a  tri- 
umph of  the  financial  iinaginalion  to  intercept  the 
elemental  provision  as  it  came  direct  from  heaven, 
and  "excise"  a  nourishment  which  is  indis- 
pensable. A  new  world  of  resource  was  opened 
up  to  Chancellors  of  the  F.xchcqner.  Pitt  was 
the  C<dunibus  of  taxation,  and  the  window  tax  his 
America.  Expatiating  in  a  region  less  sublime, 
Mr.  James'  discovery  is  as  boundless  for  his  pur- 
poses ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why,  by  its  means, 
lie  should  not  complete  his  project  in  favor  of  his 
distinguished  friends  by  a  book  per  man.  His  new 
and  most  iui;enion8  application  deals  with  objects, 
alike  sensible  and  speculative,  no  longer  by  their 
positive,  but  by  their  negative  qualities — describes 
them  not  by  properties  but  by  the  absence  of  them. 
Now,  whatever  any  parlicular  object  may  be, 
there  are  so  many  things  which  it  is  not,  that  we 
see  scarcely  a  limit  to  this  mode  of  dealing  with  a 
subject.  The  hint  appears  to  have  been  taken,  no 
doubt,  from  an  Irish  form  of  direction  lo  a  party 
inquiring  out  some  place  or  abode — whose  elab«>- 
ralion  has  often  l>cen  quoted  as  having  a  whimsi- 
cal relalion  to  the  negative  result.  The  formula, 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  something  like  this  : 
— "  You  know  the  house  that  stands  somewhat 
forward  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  with  a  bow 
window,  three  chimneys — one  witli  a  pot  on — a 
brass  knocker  on  the  door,  and  a  crack  in  the 
centre  pane  of  the  middle  first  floor  window  ?" 
"Yes!  1  know  it  perfc'ctly."— "  Well,  that's 
not  it y  Accordingly,  Mr.  James  gives  long 
accounts  of  what  happens  in  some  cases,  for  the 
purpose  of  infurming  the  reader  that  it  does  not 
happen  in  the  one  before  him — doing  so,  be  it 
oboerved,   in    pure    and    gratuitous    speculation. 


With   lb'*     '"'•'<i  ^■"•'^'^'^    eit^nnnrnv   <■!     tii«    I'ttlim  sy^ 

leiii  of  I  •  eo- 

tion    in  -in- 

fo- .le.     The  very 

fir  .  i.pliiin  in  these 

iiiluritis    us    llial    "  a    CI  I'  v    in 

!  cannot  exactly  be  called  an.  i>ly, 

becauKO  at  one  point  it  comes  within  u  lew  unlet 
of  the  sea."  It  is  in  a  spirit  somewhat  akin  to 
that  of  this  last  coi.'  :lial  effects  are  occa- 

sionally priuluced  •■'■  '    us  with  the  sense 

of  an   im|>o8itiou    pin  w->  .,  .ilready  men' '    -- 

generated   by  another  of  the  aulhor"s  ii  . 
_\Ci.  r  ,.11 1,1,.  v.iin.    M  ,.  ,  <   at   ihe  vcrv  ..i: 
VI  :  '  iition   is   I  en- 

g:i^  1-  lo  know  i:     ,  and 

positions  wiih  which  wc  are  about  to  deal — to  an 
eluliorate  desctiption  of  a  certain  nobleman,  he  ha« 
no  remorse  in  presenting  us  with  the  foUouing 
non  sei/iiiliir: — "  Now,  doubtless,  iho  reader  may 
imagine"  (doubtless,  indeed,)  "ihal,  because  we 
have  introduced  this  noble  lord  before  anyone  else 
to  his  notice,  and  have  s|.oken  of  himself  and  hl« 
dwelling  romewhat  at  large,  we  inlend  to  make 
him  one  of  the  principal  characters  in  tlie  story, 
and  introduce  him  frequently  upon  the  stage.  But 
svcJi  is  not  at  all  the  case.  You  have  seen  him, 
dear  reader,  ami  you  xcill  nivtr  set  him  ogaiH." 
Dr.  Kilcbiner's  prescription  for  dressing  a  salad 
suggests  itself  at  once  : — very  particular  direciions 
arc  given  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  ingredients 
— followed  up  by  the  final  one  to  throw  the  jtre- 
parcti  mixture  out  of  the  u-iniloic  ! 

Such  is  the  loose,  tanibling,  incoherent,  un- 
meaning style  in  which  a  popular  novelist  thinks 
fit  to  entertain  (we  dare  say  Mr.  James  would 
even  call  it  instruct)  ihe  public  !  Anylhiiig  that 
can  fall  from  his  pen  is  supposed  lo  be,  by  virtue 
of  its  origin,  goiAl  enough  for  ihe  pur|Mi.He  ;  and 
Art  is  held  alt<>gether  below  the  necessities  of  a 
writer  of  so  many  books  as  Mr.  James.  We  will 
not  dwell,  in  the  presence  of  these  more  serious 
charges,  on  mere  grammatical  slovenliness  ;  such 
schoolboy  errors  were  sure  to  fidlow  in  the  train 
of  a  literary  truancy  like  this.  Nor  will  wc  dwell 
much  upon  the  story  itself — far  more  reprehensible 
than  all  the  rest.  "  Wc  have  led  the  gentle 
reader  by  Ihe  hand,"  says  Mr.  James,  "  all  about 
the  little  town  of  Mallington,  and  the  paths  in  that 
neigliborhoo<l.  If  we  had  been  the  surveyor  of 
the  roads  for  that  district,  we  could  not  have  laid 
them  out  with  greater  accuracy."  Perhaps  so; 
nay,  it  is  loo  true  ;  their  tracing  is  laborious 
enough  :  but  we  fancy  the  sun'eyor  of  the  disuict 
roust  have  laid  them  nut  with  greater  clearness,  or 
lost  his  place.  The  issue  of  Mr.  James'  multi- 
plied and  minute  descriptions  is,  to  create,  at 
length,  a  maze,  in  which  the  reader  can  by  no 
efTort  see  his  whereabout,  and  wanders  vainly 
about,  like  the  babes  in  the  wood,  till  he  gives  it 
up,  like  them,  from  very  hopelessness.  So,  also, 
with  the  incidents  of  the  t.ilc.  Situations  arcom- 
plicaled  and  events  return  upon  themselves,  in  the 
attempt  to  get  theeflect  out  of  their  number  which 
the  author  cannot  communicate  to  their  kind  ;  till 
we  lose  Ihe  sense  of  where  we  are  in  the  story — 
and,  in  a  fit  of  inditferciice,  at  last  give  up  tne 
attempt,  and  let  the  author  lead  us  about  where  he 
will.  We  know  not  if  he  will  think  it  a  compli- 
ment to  be  told  ttiat  he  has  thus  obtained  involun- 
tarily another  mystery  to  add  to  the  many  which 
he  has  sought.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  this 
confusion  of  situation  and  incident,  mixed  up  with 
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thcM  co«rftnon(>lape»  of  »eniiinent,  will  be  full  of  |  All  wcare  on  high  a  verdant  roof, 
'  •     '  lilir«rv  res'  -       -  -  '  v  •    That  keeps  the  very  »tin  aloof, 


«ry 

at  ail 


eamrslly  icC"  ■   never  to  be 

Widuced  into  ir\  veelious  again. 

It  is  ii(eoncei»alile  how  a  man  of  »enw,  as  Mr. 
James  in,  can  have  been  betrayed  into  folly  so  like 
a  achoolhoy's  as  the  production  of  Lawyer  Quat- 
t«>rW.  IVit  the  worst  remains  behind.  •  On  the 
iM  Mr.  Jam  "      .inled  into  the 

'f^'Jack.*^  and  nowhere 

ii:iv,-   111  ;iirii  '  '•  rr  than  in  his 

pajfe — from  t!  lenesw,  of  the 

,|f,,. ....       \   ., .,,_.    , .Ml  vulgar  as  in 

thi  ,    because   so    impressive    and    un- 

eh.i  .     never   has   the  face  of  ruffianism 

looktHl  so  dirty,  because  never  so  pale.     Murder, 
robbery,  and  seduction  are  the  staple  of  the  book  ; 
mid  look   only  the   more  hideous  in  their  masques 
because  Mr.  James  has  not  succeeded  in  making 
anr  one  of  them  speak  iis  natural  languaee. 

llow  liinji  are  the  public  to  feed  on  garbage  like 
this'     How  long  are  the  growing  thirst  for  what 
is  knowleilge,  and  taste  for  what   is  beautiful  to 
have  no  Iwiii^r  representative  than  such  works  in  a 
favorite   l>r:>nch  of  our  literature  '      How  long  arc 
We  I"  -.......'  1..  I  .r..  iiie  stranger  by  such  literary 

am'  ■'     How  long  arc  such  things 

toll  :r"  at  all'     While  the  jKipular 

mind  is  aw:ikoning  to  hear,  never  was  the  popular 
teaching  which  K|>eakt  by  fiction  at  s<i  low  an  ebb. 
The  passion  for  literary  fame  has  yielded  to  the 
mere  love  of  literary  reputation  (which  is  not  the 
same  thing  ;)  the  self-respect  of  genius  to  a  cold 
i^lculation  of  gain.  The  taste  for  the  high  and 
pure  is  i'\   '  '  for  h  sordid  ministry  to  what  is 

corrupt  I  •!  vicious  in  instinct.     It  is  of 

the  class,  im  in  ■  imlividual,  that  we  are  speaking 
now.  Is  the  literary  conscience  extinct  amongst 
our  novel-writers?  Have  they  deposed  .\rt  ?  But 
the  principle  of  redcinpiion  lies  finally  in  that 
under-current  of  iinprovemi'nt  which  we  have 
deaeribed  as  going  on  ;  and  which,  if  it  did  not 
fiiully  purify  the  litererv  atmosphere  to  which  it 
is  ejtpoBid.  must  itself  perish.  The  two  con- 
ditions cannot  much  longer  coexist  ;  and  we  have 
faith  in  the  |:iticr,  because  it  is  the  healthy  one. 
Ao  idle,  vulgar,  unmeaning  literature  like  ours  of 
lo-i!  'Ill  something  higher  and 

mi  •  r  sympathies   and   purer 

craiin;,-,   liiii  !    — and  such  a  work  as 

Mr.  James'  r"  is,  we  think,  calcu- 

lated to  help  o;.  ....  .....^uiuc  change. 
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A  LONrLT  sky,  a  cloudless  snn, 

A  wind  that  bn-alhes  of  birds  and  flowera, 
O'er  hill,  thmugh  dale  mv  steps  have  won, 


To  the  cool  fori-' 
One  of  the  paths  :<'. 

Trace<l  by  t'     ' 
And  sights  ai 

la  nai""-'' 
The  be. 

The   Kj 

While  scowls  the  hrmi'" 
The  maple'a  aealloppt' 


iKiwcra  : 
I  wind, 
la,  I  choose, 
in  kind 

f-c  : 

irbled  bark, 
Til  siriU'lics  wide, 
I  dark, 

I  ■    -ide  : 


ceps  I 

^Iuking  a  twilitht  soft  and  preen, 
\Vithin  the  columned  vaulted  scene. 

>weet  forest  odors  have  their  birth 

from  the  clothed  boughs  and  teeming  earth  ; 

Where   pine   cones  dropped,   leaves   piled  aod 
dead, 
I<ong  tufis  of  gratis,  and  stars  of  fern. 
With  many  a  wild  flower's  fairy  urn, 

A  thick  elastic  carpet  .spread  ; 
Here  with  its  innssy  pall,  the  trunk 
Resolving  inlo  soil,  is  sunk  ; 
There,  wrenched  birt  lately  from  ita  throne, 

Ily  some  fierce  whirlwind  circling  past, 
Its  huge  rools  massed  with  earth  and  atone. 

One  of  the  woodland  kings  is  cast. 

Above,  the  forest  tops  are  bright 
With  the  broad  blaze  of  sunny  light : 
But  now  a  fitful  air-gust  parts 

The  screening  branches,  and  a  glow 
Of  dazzling,  startling,  radiance  darts 

Down  the  dark  stems  and  breaks  below ; 
The  mingled  sh.idowe  olTaro  rolled, 
The  sylvan  flower  is  bathed  in  gold  : 
IjOw  sprouts  and  herbs,  before  unseen, 
Display  their  shades  of  brown  and  green  ; 
Tints  brighten  o'er  the  velvet  moss. 
Gleams  twinkle  o'er  the  laurel's  gloss ; 
The  robin,  bromling  in  her  nest. 
Chirps  as  the  ipiiek  ray  strikes  her  breast ; 
KnA,  as  my  shadow  prints  the  ground, 
I  see  the  rabbit  upward  bound. 
With  pointed  ears  an  instant  look, 
Then  scamper  to  the  darkest  nnok, 
Where  with  crouched  limb,  and  staring  eye. 
He  watches  while  I  saunter  by. 

K  narrow  vista,  carpeted 

With  rich  green  grass,  invites  my  tread  ; 

Here  showers  the  lnjht  in  golden  dots, 

There  sleeps  the  shade  in  ebon  spots. 

So  blended,  that  the  very  sir 

Seems  network,  as  I  enter  there. 

The  partridge,  whose  deep-rolling  drum 

Afar  has  sounded  on  my  ear. 
Ceasing  his  beatings  as  I  come. 

Whirrs  to  the  sheltering  branches  near  ; 
The  little  milk-snake  glides  away. 
The  brindled  marmot  dives  from  day  ; 
And  now,  between  the  boughs,  a  space 
Of  the  blue  laughing  sky  I  trace: 
On  each  side  shrinks  the  Iwwery  shade  ; 
Before  me  spreads  an  emerald  glade  ; 
The  sunshine  sleeps  its  grass  and  moss. 
That  couch  my  fiKitsleps  as  I  cross  ; 
Merrily  hums  the  tawny  bee. 
The  glittering  humming-bird  I  see  ; 
Floats  the  bright  biitterlly  along. 
The  insect  choir  is  loud  with  song  ; 
A  s|Mit  of  life  and  light  it  seems 
A  fairy  haunt  for  fancy  dreams. 

Here  stretched,  the  pleasant  turf  I  press, 
In  luxury  of  idleness  ; 
Sun-streaks,  and  glancing  wings  and  sky, 
Spotted  with  cliiiid-tbaiics,  charm  my  eye  ; 
While  murmuring  grass  hnd  waving  treea 

Their  l- .ci.  .r,,.<  v, ,\,„„  i,.  the  breeze, 

And  V  near. 

Blend  my  ear  , 

And  by  the  chan  '  alono 

The  passage  o(  III'  .^  known. 
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THE  WORLD  IS  NOT  SO    BAD  AS  IT  IS  BELIEVED 
TO  BB.* 

I  vcNTiuKii  this  obsprvation  to  my  companion 
over  an  exoelleiil  bn-akfast  iii  the  travellers  r<Mmi 
at  tho  Crown  Inn,  Dcviwu.  He  wan  a  veritable 
"  traveller,"  arriveil  late  tho  nicbt  l>efore  ;  biit  1 
had  been  such  by  rourteny  only,  while  makiiif; 
this  inn  my  hea(l-i|iiarter»  for  some  precedinu  <lay», 
dovotud  to  anli(iuarian  rescarehes  in  the  neii;hbur- 
lioiid.  "  No,"  said  I,  in  answer  to  a  runiark 
which  T  thought  too  dopreeiatory  of  men  in  gene- 
ral, "  the  world,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
is  believed  to  be." 

"  The  world,"  replied  my  new  acquaintance, 
"/think  a  very  wicked  world.  It  sliow.s  its  wick- 
edness by  its  suspicion.  It  trusts  nobody  ;  and 
why  ?  DecBusn  it  knows  it  is  not  worthy  to  be 
trusted.  And  so,  as  1  expect  it  will  place  no  con- 
fidence in  //!'■,  I  place  no  confidence  in  it.  '  Trust 
no  man  any  farther  than  you  can  sec  him  ;'  that 's 
my  maxim." 

I  was  provoked  by  this  to  relate  a  little  "  inci- 
dent of  travel,"  which,  occurring  to  myself  not 
above  a  week  before,  had  proved,  to  my  own  satis- 
fiction  at  any  rate,  that  the  world  ici//  sometimes 
trust  those  whom  it  does  not  know.  I  had  reached 
Salisbury  after  dark,  and  all  llio  shops  were 
chwed.  Notwilhstandiug,  I  presumed  to  knock 
at  a  bookseller's  opposite  my  iiui,  and  beg  to  he 
"Ilowed  to  purchase  a  "  guide"  to  Old  Sarum  and 
Slvuiehengc,  as  it  was  my  wish  to  employ  an  hour 
er  two  in  recruiting  my  know  ledge  (then  wh<dly 
derived  from  rcadinc)  of  those  interesting  aiitiipu- 
ties,  the  better  to  enjoy  a  personal  inspection  of 
lliem  the  next  morning.  The  worthy  tradesman 
was  "  out  of  the  guide."  but  would  with  pleasure 
In'.i)  me  a  book — a  portly  volmne.  and  with  plates, 
which,  he  assured  me,  contained  all  the  informa- 
tion I  reijuired.  Surprised,  1  stated  that  I  wa.s 
only  at  the — naming  where  the  coach  had  set  me 
down — for  a  night,  and  shoulil  quit  in  all  proba- 
bility soon  after  daybreak.  "That,"  he  said, 
"  need  make  no  dilTerence ;  you  can  leave  it  for 
me  at  the  inn."  Even  my  desire  to  make  a  pro- 
per eonipensalion  for  the  loan  was  not  acceded  to, 
on  the  delicate  ground  that,  as  the  books  did  not 
"  circidale,"  he,  the  bookseller,  was  ignorant  of 
the  proper  charge.  As  I  told  my  story,  methonght 
the  traveller's  eyes  opened  wider ;  and  when  I  had 
done,  be  was  so  rude  as  to  givi>  the  lowest  possible 
whistle.  Rut,  apidogizing,  "  I  "11  believe  you"  he 
said  ;  "  though  it  's  ihc  strangest  way  of  turning 
slock,  I  ever  heard  of.  Not  very  likely  to  make 
ffiy  per  cent,  of  bis  money.  Well,  people  are  not 
nlwavs  awake.  Hut  I  say  still,  '  Trust  no  man 
:>iiy  farther  than  you  can  sec  him.'  "  Long  before 
nnv  conversation  had  proceeded  thus  far,  we  had,  I 
should  think,  equally  arrived  at  the  opiniim,  that 
two  persons  could  hardly  bo  more  unlike  each 
other,  in  their  whole  turn  of  mind  and  pursuits, 
than  were  my  companion  and  myself;  he  entirely 
devoted  to  busines.s,  and  I  the  rather  given  to  liter- 
ature :  ho  a  keen  man  of  the  world,  and  I — an 
antiquary.  But,  nevertheless,  we  got  on  surpris- 
ingly well  together ;  and  our  discourse,  I  am  per- 
suaded, gave  a  zest  mutually  to  our  breakfast. 

It  appeared  that  we  were  going  the  same  road ; 
though  he  only  as  far  as  Reading,  and  I  through 

•  Prom  n    pleasant    little  volume,  entlt!»d   TMmry 

F^oretft,  hy  Dr.  Thonins  Cromwell,  con^^'^ '"  -'lort 

pieces  in  nrosc  and  in  ver>e— "  the  pnni  tiif 

to  the  author,  "of  inouK'nIs  calling  for  no  i;  ;:ki)t 

employment."    London :  J.  Chapman.     li>46. 


that  town  to   Ixindon.     IU*ing  aettlaii  with  tb« 
"  house,"  therefore,  wo  took  up  a  < 
of  the  "Crown,"  to  be  ready  to 

coach  from   Bath.     In    those    r!.u-  ^ 

were  in  their  glory;  and  sev.  :  ,1.  ..  i    •■  .   - 

tion  was  the  metropolis,  cbau:"  .. 

daily.     Hut,  for  a   reason  w 
after  coach  came  up,  and  not   ^  ,  , 

could  bu  ubtiiined.  My  friend  bore  ihi^  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  fnlly-Ioaded  vehicles  with  true 
traveller-like  equanimity ;  but  ray — yes,  I  confess 
it — my  ill-humor  grew  with  every  disap|H>intment : 
and  when  the  Last  day-coach  was  gone,  and  wo 
were  left  without  another  chance  until  the  evening, 
I  bad  so  little  of  the  traveller'  uiaining  in 

me,  as  to   turn  a  deaf  ear  to  ion  of  my 

brother  in  misfortune' — that  tii.  !.■  >i  n.iy  to  fdl  i;p 
tho  lime  would  1m!  by  "  dinner  and  a  bottle."  To 
tell  the  exact  truth,  I  enqdoyed  tl"-  ii.i,ri,iii.,,r 
hours  in  a  spirilli'ss  inspection  ot 
early  Nr)rman  architecture  posse.-.'-' 
church  in  the  place,  taking  a  solitary  snack  at  a 
small  road-side  inn,  in  preference  to  a  go«<l  meal 
with  fair  eonipaniiuisbip  at  the  "Crown."  My 
conscience  smote  me  for  this,  when,  on  returning, 
I  saw  my  friend  already  at  his  post,  on  the  spot  we 
bad  so  fruitlessly  occupied  in  the  morning  I 
thought  loo  that  his  greeting  was  not  quite  cordial. 
Hut  almost  inmiediately  the  evening  coach  drove 
up ;  it  had  room  for  both  outside ;  and  as  wc  sat 
together  I  took  an  opportunity  to  say  that  vexation 
at  the  imagined  possibility  of  being  kept  another 
night  at  Devizes,  when  it  was  of  great  conse- 
quence to  me  to  be  in  London  early  the  next  day, 
had  rendered  me  not  "  i'  the  vein''  for  good  fel- 
lowship. The  excuse  was  accepted  ;  and  our  talk 
was  cheerful  until  we  had  passed,  as  daylight  was 
failing,  the  great  barrow  of  Silburv,  which  my 
restored  companion  seemed  interested  to  learn  was 
not,  as  he  bad  -always  supposed  it  to  Im-,  a  rather 
considerable  natural  hill.  When  informed,  how- 
ever, that  this  same  barrow  was  a  work  of  the 
ancient  Hrilons,  and  might  boast  an  antiquity  <if  at 
least  two  thou&and  years,  he  hoped  he  should  be 
allowed  to  "  tell  ihal  again  with  some  discount." 

Hut  now  a  new  unpleasantness  began  to  lie  fell 
by  one  of  us.  It  was  early  summer;  and,  for  a 
brief  week's  excursion,  1  had  not  thought  of  an 
equipment  adapted  to  a  night-ride  through  almost 
frosty  air.  My  friend  observed  my  deficiency ; 
and  remarking  that,  as  a  traveller,  he  was  very 
differently  provided  for,  proposed  to  invest  me  with 
a  most  capacious  box-coat,  which,  he  said,  he 
could  perfectly  well  spare,  having  another  top- 
coat and  a  cloak  tx'sides.  I  demurred  to  the  offer, 
since  I  shoulil  be  oidy  the  worse  off  for  having 
accepted  it  when  he  got  down  at  Reading.  "  But 
my  coat  needn't  get  down  at  Reading,"  was  his 
reply  ;  "  here  's  a  card  of  our  house  in  town  ;  you 
can  forward  it  when  you  arrive."  The  conversa- 
tion of  the  morning  Il:ishcd  through  my  mind,  and 
I  hardly  repressed  an  exclamation  of  astoni-shincnt. 
What!  the  traveller,  the  man  of  business,  and  of 
the  world,  confide  a  coat  that  must  have  cost  seven 
or  eight  pounds,  and  which,  as  I  had  seen  in  tho 
daytime,  w.as  still  in  excellent  condition,  to  a 
perfect  stranger,  to  one  whose  name  even  he  did 
not  know,  and  as  to  whose  whereabouts  "  in 
town"  he  made  no  inquiry  I  As  I  donned  wiih 
thankfulness  the  comfortable  habiliment,  having 
first  deposited  my  card  w ith  its  owner,  I  could  not 
avoid  repeating,  "  Trust  no  man  any  farther  than 
you  can  see  him."  "  Pooh  !"  said  he  ;  "  safe  aa 
the  bank   at   Salisbury."      He   shook  my  hand 
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hmrtiljf  whfn   he  aliehtn)   M  hi»  d«-!itinp<l   hos- 1 of  «ho  tumult,  when  they  pamo  forth,  without  any 

i.irj     ,.,.1  .  .,1.,  I ,   .11.  r„-,„i^  ,,»>. I  ..,  1.1,    •litficulty.and  led  thorn  off  to  prinoii,  taking  care  to 

iv  thvin  off  on  the  way  for  their  rough  treatment 
I  the  spy." 


■a  it  is  Mieved  le  be. 


Wntm:  shall  I  spkxd  Etersity  • — A  lidy  had 

wnttrn  on  n  ciM.  Ttni]  phcfd  it  on  the  lop  of  an 
'i.>uBe,  the  following  sim- 
of  J.  Clare.    It  w^a  when 

llic  lluvvcis  were  iii  ihcir  liijrhtsi  plnry. 

"  To  think  of  Bummrrs  yet  t<i  come, 
That  I  am  not  lo  see  I 
Tu  think  a  weed  is  yet  to  bliHim 
From  dust  that  I  shall  be  !" 

Tlie  next  morninfr  she  found  the  following  lines, 
in  pencil,  on  the  back  of  the  same  rard.  Well 
would  It  he  if  all  would  piuider  upon  the  qoestion 
— art  in  view  of,  and  make  preparations  for  an  un- 
known state  of  existence. 

"To  think  when  heaven  and  earth  are  fled, 
And  times  and  seanons  n'er, 
When  all  thit  can  die  shall  be  dead. 

That  I  must  die  no  more  ! 
O!  where  will  then  my  portion  be? 
Where  shall  I  spend  eternitv  ?" 

Banner. 


Eastkr  »t  Covstantisople. — A.  correspond- 
ent of  the  I.ondon  Daily  New.-i,  quoted  in  the  Eng- 
lish Churchman  of  May  14th,  conclndes  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Easter  services,  in  a  church  at  Constan- 
tinople, with  the  followintr  singular  picture  : 

"  The  thron);  was  great :  yet  there  was  room  to 
move  about.  I  was  struck  by  the  picturesque 
confusion  which  prevailed  among  the  crowd,  the 
variety  of  costumes,  and  the  expressions  of  the 
wearers.  I  saw  nothing  in  their  deportment  which 
reminded  me  that  1  was  in  a  church,  except  the 

jpy, .  L.^.^^jj  „f||,p  jHMirerand  simpler  sort,  the 

TU''  who  had  imured  from  their  wild  vil- 

laf    .  ;  .rcjient  at  the  solemnities.     The  city- 

people  talked  about  in  groups,  swasrsered  up  and 
down,  climbed  up  into  pulpits,  crowded  the  pulpil- 
stairn.  sat,  swinging  their  legs,  sheathed  in  em- 
broidered greaves  in  the  window-benches,  lounged, 
•nd  stared,  and  fluttered  their  fuManels,  twirled 
their   mustachios,  and   fired  their  pistols.     I  was 

Srepared   for   this  singular  custom  ;    but  I  cannot 
escribe  the  strange  elTect  which  these  profinc  re- 
pnr     '     '       •' 
etn 

h'- 
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an 
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making  bin  d 
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those  8.icred  and  sol 

I.  leaving   behind  them  a 

...  ^....|.iiwdcr.     Now,  a  fire-arm 

tf  at  your  ear,  now,  si  a  distant  cor- 

rrh.     \n  order  had  been  issued  to 

1^  custom.     However  indecent 

■  to  our  notions,  it  is  extremely 

'  val  with  the  use  of  gun|Miwder 

Tbf'v  paid  accordingly  but 

■'I.     .\  kavass,  how- 

!    into  the  church  in 

'    of  chalk   the 

"r  armed  with 

..    .1... I    ;.. 


permtit'Hl  to  enter  who  did  not  answer  to  the  a 
Ulion   from   wi'hiti.  '  f'hri'i  is  arisen.'     Neil 


indiM-d,  was 
of  karashes 


salu- 
her. 

the  part  of  the  !• 
t,  at  the  end  ol 
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iPwuofMr.  WsUh'i  liiura  rmm  Pvii  lo  ik*  Natlonsl  InUl- 
lifmicer.) 

13  April. 

Pelioot,  an  eminent  and  very  learned  chemist, 
was  delegated  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Cuiiimerce 
to  examine  the  exhibition  of  manufaeturea  opened 
at  Vienna  on  the  ISili  May  last.  lie  has  made  an 
extensive,  iinparlial,  and  able  report.  He  repre- 
sents -Austria  as  possessing  all  the  malirial  ele- 
ments of  a  preat  industrial  power.  Wiihin  the 
last  thirty  years  past  she  has  advanced  gteatly,  the 
government  having  attended  lo  "  the  development 
of  production."  The  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Vienna  is  highly  extolled,  .\iislria  is  wedded  to 
the  protective  system.  On  the  whole,  her  fabrics 
arc  sensibly  inferior  tu  those  of  France,  according 
lo  M.  Peligot. 

The  volume  by  .Amed^e  Ren^e,  which  com- 
pletes Sisinondi's  History  of  France,  continuing  it 
lo  the  convocation  of  the  Slates  General,  in  1789, 
has  won  the  s:inction  of  eompelent  critics.  Sis- 
mondi  is  charged  with  having  pronounced  sentence 
under  an  unfair  n-jtuliliran  bias,  on  the  monarchs 
who  had  done  the  most  tor  the  grandeur  and  polit- 
ical unity  of  France,  and  yel  having  dealt  too 
severely  with  the  revolutionary  governments.  In 
fact,  Sismondi  was  a  rigid  moralist — a  conscien- 
tious inquirer  and  writer.  Hence,  he  spared  nei- 
ther king  nor  demagogue.  His  history  does  not 
reach  the  revolution;  his  ideas  of  it  are  merely 
conjectured  from  his  moral  reflections  and  judg- 
ments, and  his  essential  character.  More  reli^ince 
is  to  he  placed  on  his  narrative  than  any  other, 
prior  or  subsequent.  The  iwenly-nine  volumes  are 
too  much  for  readers  of  this  day  ;  the  plenitude 
of  the  work  will  prove  its  misfortune. 

Dumas,  the  first  of  French  chemists,  has  just 
issued  the  eighth  and  laiit  volume  of  his  Clitmiflry 
applkd  In  ihe  Arts,  and  the  fourth  and  last  of  his 
Organic  Chnnitlry.  I/isfranc's  work  on  Ln  Mide- 
cinr  Ofirratoirr  has  already  been  translated  inlo 
German,  P'nglisli,  and  Spanish. 

The  Courriir  dn  Ihrrr  discusses  the  Dritish  and 
French  intervention  in  Hio  de  la  Plata,  with  faeU 
and  opinions  like  those  of  the  able  writer  in  your 
Democratic  Keview    Sir  Robert  Peel's  subterfuges 
are  roundly  exposed  and  censured.      Due  stress  is 
laid  on  the  dandier  and   insufficiency  of  the  nlea 
that  the  prolongation  of  ihc  struggle  Wlween  iJue- 
noB   -Ayres   and   Montevideo    injured   French   and 
British  trade — as  if  most  wars  did  not  affect  com- 
merce in  general.     By  the  same  logic,  if  Francrt 
and  England  should  quarrel  and  fight,  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  ihe  trading  nations  of  ihe  world  might  com- 
bine lo  ascail  and  cripple  one  or  the  other,  or  both, 
/jrt  Press/-  of  the  Ith  instant  has  a  long  and  inter- 
esting   private    coniinuniciition    from  Rio    on    the 
intervention.      The  Brazilian  minister  of  foreign 
■.""   r^  formally  denieil  to  ihe  legislature  thai  ho 
•  ^er  contemplated   the  least   coojieration    in 
iiies  on    Buenos  .Ayres,  or  ever  anticipated 
The   ,\nglo-French    intcrvenlion   was   so 
;    I'lilar    in    Brazil    that   a  French   newspaper, 
eslablished   at    Hio,   barely    escaped,    through    a 
rhiTiue  of  title,  "  summary  execution"  by  a  mob. 
1        ■  "nespondent  says  :  "  For  cotton  and  tobacco, 
ay   is,  in   the  southern   hemisphere,   what 


ay,  Ihejr  nude  pnaoaen  of  the  riaglMulei* '  Luuuiana  and  Texas  arc  in  the  north.    Its  crops 
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may  oven  prove  ihe  mo«l  rDnsidcralile.  Hence, 
RnBlnnd'a  pniKCla  of  r(il<iniiatii)n  in  Piiraguay, 
whirl)  (■unnnt  ha  arcomplmlieci  uiilcsn  ihc  imvi(j»- 
IHIM  of  the  Parsna  and  iis  Irihiitnries  hti  free. 
What  she  therefore  fears  most  is  rom|)etilion,  eitlier 
political  or  eiiinmercial.  You  thus  may  understand 
her  enmity  to  Rosas,  and  her  measures  of  violence 
til  open  Ihe  interior  for  her  free  access.  It  is  a 
muster  stroke  to  have  involved  France  in  the  strife 
— lo  render  the  odium  common  to  them,  thoni'h  tin- 
iVnils  of  the  outrages  would  not  he  in  am 
like  an  equal  measure."  Mr  Brent's  proi- 
deserihed  as  an  important  document,  which  had 
produced  a  prcat  effect, 

S5  April. 

,\n  otlii'ial  report  statc.s  the  number  of  political 


and  Mehomet  All  hardly  fnrfrets  the  d^nnnement 
or  catajilriiplie  of  I,  '    protec- 

tion before  and  at  ih  I  r<'fer 

yoH  to  the  printed  accuunis  uf  llirjliim '=  imperial 
honors  and  splendid  excursions.    He  cclips<'!i.  »iili 
his  suiti'.    ■      «'         '  -•  '  ,,„. 

and  retiii  J, 

of  the   li.:,i;,....  .  ,-   ;..   ..,■...,. |.. I...   ........»,  ....'«, 

on  a  formal  visit  lo  Ihrahim,  "  the  ('on<{ueror ;  "  S4) 
iliii  T  shall  be  able  lo  describe  ftraphically  bis 
.  and  the  sumptuous  hospitality  of  llio 
■  I'-nt. 
1  have  Eone  throuph  the  number  of  I^  Hi  rue 
lies  DetLT  Mondes  delivered  yesterday.  The  first 
article,  on  the  kingdom  of  Lahore  and  the  Sikh 
war,  is  from  a  writer  of  nulboritv  (Count  Kdwaid 
de  Warren)  on  Imlia  affairs.  He  concludes  lh:il 
ri'lugees  m  France,  laxt  year,  lo  have  been  twelve  1  ihe  fate  of  the  kinpdum  is  scaled  by  the  terms 
lliouaanil  two  liuiidred  and  three,  of  whom  seven  which  the  Hrilish  imposed  and  can  enforce.  No- 
llious.ind  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  were  thing  else  in  Li  lUvue  claims  immediale  notice, 
supported  by  the  French  government.  Nearly  four  except  some  advices  from  Mexico  recorded  in  the 
thousand  I'oles  are  included  in  the  latter  descrip- ,  political  chronicle.  Parcdes,  according  lo  them, 
lion.  About  a  thousand  Poles  supported  them-  was  pledged  to  the  support  of  a  monarchy  in  Mex- 
selves.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  chief  busi-  ICO.  "  VVe  have  seen,"  say  the  chroniclers,  "  a 
ness  of  the  great  majority  was  the  prosecution  of  memorial  from  Santa  Anna  to  the  three  courts  of 
schemes  of  insurrection  in  Ihe  north.  The  thou- 1  France,  Spain,  and  F-ngland,  in  which  he  offers  to 
sands  of  Italians  and  Spaniards  were  employed  in  I  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  expeditionary  array 
Ihe  same  way  for  their  respective  countries.  This  I  k,  plant  monarchy  on  the  Mexican  soil.  He  pbices 
is  very  serious  work  for  the  coverninenls  north  I  all  his  influence  and  resentments  at  the  disposal 
and  sonlh,  and  naturally  causes  Franco  to  be  re- 1  and  for  the  service  of  a  foreign  dynasty.  He  has, 
garded  as  ihe  revolutionary  furnace.  we  know,  made  overtures  to  Paredes."    You  may, 

Didot  advertises  at  lengih  Mr.  Prescott's  History    1  ween,  without  dread  or  the  least  danger,  sufler 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  translated  into  French    the   Mexicans  to  try   a   king,  and  any  I'.uropean 


iipean 
dynasty  to  try  the  Mexicans.  Neither  uight  be 
envied  if  the  experiment  were  feasible. 

6  M.J. 

On  the  subject  of  Ireland,  there  is  abundance  of 
the  most  instructive  and  impressive  information  in 
all  the  discussions  on  the  Coercion  bill,  in  the  let- 
ters of  the  commissioners  in  Ireland,  of  the  London 
Morninc  ("hronicle,  and  the  Daily  News.  I  mar- 
gined for  quotation  several  passages  of  the  letters; 
but,  truly,  the  details  of  wretchedness  arc  so  har- 
rowing that  there  would  be  a  sort  of  cruelty  in  the 
act.  Distnss  and  Crime.  Frirr  and  Faimnr,  placed 
at  the  head,  are  weak  iiitniductory  phrases.  The 
present  Coercion  bill  is  the  eighteenth.  The  Times 
calls  it  a  strait  waistcoat  for  a  ]>eoplc  raving 
from  starvation.  The  best  part  of  bir  Robert 
Peel's  speech  ('27ih  ultimo,)  on  the  measure  is  thia 
apostrophe : 

"  I,  for  mv  part,  think  that  one  of  the  evils — 
excuse  me,  1  know  you  distrust  the  feelings  of 
Knglishmen  on  this  subject ;  I  can  only  declare  for 
myself  that  I  lived  for  six  years  in  that  coun- 
try, and  that  I  left  it  wiih  every  feeling  of  good 
will  for  the  people  of  Ireland — excuse  me,  there- 
iiiL'ralinted  him  with  the  brails  of  the  government  |  fore,  if  I  say,  that  one  of  the  evils  of  the  country 
and  the  dynastic  circles.  He  entered  the  chamber'  is,  that  you  rely  too  much  upon  the  powers  of  the 
of  peers  with  the  Duchess  Decaies,  wife  of  the  I  executive  government.  [Loud  cries  of  hear, 
erand  referendary,  most  complacently  leaning  on  hear.)  Y'ou  always  say  the  government  ought  to 
"'■"■■■  .  "  interfere — the  legislature  ought  to  pass  this  mea- 
sure, or  it  ought  to  pass  that.  Believe  me,  yuu 
of  In 


by  Amed^e  Picliot,  in  three  volumes  octavo,  price 
eighteen  francs  :  with  an  account  of  ancient  Mex- 
ican civilization  and  a  life  of  Cortes. 

Our  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  her  depen- 
dencies, observes  the  Journal  d>s  Ikhalf,  are  double 
what  they  were  ten  years  ago.  They  now  amount 
lo  one  hundred  millions  of  francs,  while  the  con- 
sumption, in  France,  of  llritish  products  does  not 
exceed  twenty  millions.  The  Isriiisb  money  di- 
recllv  spent  in  France  is  incalculably  more  than 
llie  French  spent  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 
Our  numl>erless  British  visiters  are  not  perha|>s 
aware  how  much  of  the  welcome  which  they  ex- 
perience even  at  court  is  due  to  the  consideration 
of  that  kind  of  shower  in  which  Jupiter  descended 
into  llie  lap  of  Uanae. 

2  Way. 

For  a  fortnight  past  our  heads  have  swarmed 
with  princes,  pachas,  marquises,  lords,  and  right 
bouorables  of  every  notch.  Viscount  Palmcrston 
left  us  on  Tuesday  last,  surrendering  our  capital  lo 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  whom  he  beat  out  of  Syria.  The 
■Viscount  made  himself  the  eastern  lion,  and  played 
bis  part  skilfully.     His  manners  and  pretensions 


his  arm.  Ibrahim  Pacha's  journey  from  the  Pyr 
enees  to  this  capital  was  an  uninterrupted  ovation. 
Here,  he  enjoys  a  royal  residence,  and  a  royal  wel- 
come, and  feasting  such  as  might  seem  due  only 
to  the  Sublime  Porte.  'Ilie  ambassador  of  the 
Turk  would  present  himself  at  the  Tuileries  sim- 
ply as  the  vassal   of  his  master.     .-Vt   the  grand 


have  it  in  your  own  power  ;  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land have  it  in  their  own  power  to  effect  immense- 
ly more  good  than  the  legislature  ever  can.  It  is 
my  firm  belnf  that  if  you  would  meet  together — 
absentee  as  well   as  resident  pmprietors — ihal  if 


dinner  with  which  Marshal  Snult  regaled  him  yes-  you  would  meet  together  and  consider  what  are 
terday  he  pave  this  toast  :  "  To  France,  protectress  ihe  real  evils  of  the  country,  and  what  are  the  real 
of  F.gypt."  The  British  government  will  feel  no  ]  obligations  imposed  upon  ynu,  the  landlords,  you 
jealousy  nor  apprehension.  Ibrahim  remembers,  would  benefit  the  country  more  than  the  legislature 
now  he  was  forbidden,  on  the  field  of  Nezib,  by  a  could  do.  I  speak  of  your  rights;  but  wlien  yon, 
French  express,  from  marching  to  Constanlioople ; '  armed  with  the  legal  powers,  turn  out  the  tew- 
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COBRESPONDCNCE. 


■1  »  win- 

■n  is  to 

.:nM,iiiii    circuni- 

••ry,  ruiii,  and  (lc»- 

al  A  liltlo   Iibcral- 

'  than  all  the  niea- 

»r  h.18  \K'  !  lh.il  in  this 

'Ort  Ppcl,  I  hi-il,  he  finds 

'i:iinieDt,  as  ilioiuici  an  admissinn,iii 

.,  or  the  creaiion  of  a  si'iiarale  Irish 

■    as  has  Clime   from  any   nimuh.     The 

niiild  hold  counsel  cfhcacionsly  for  the 


11  and  weal  of  all  parties. 

_   ,, ^  a  coccnl  ediliirial  article 

of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  this  paragrn|ih  struck 
nie : 

"  We,  the  people  of  Enpland,  are  the  real  crim- 
inals. Wn,  by  our  doti'slable  systfin  of  confisca- 
tions, and  our  yet  more  deiestable  pt-nnl  laws,  in- 
Icnliniully  impoverished  and  dcyritdod  the  people 
of  Ireland.  We  fostered  the  pride  and  selfishness 
of  the  intruders,  whom,  after  endowins  with  the 
land  of  the  country,  we  upheld  in  a  demoralizing 
immunity  from  cTcry  check  which  interest,  fear, 

and  • •'■•  ■■■ -"on  the  rich  of  other  countries. 

Wr  lis  (if  that  system  of  mutual 

oiit..._       I'.'  fruits  ainazu  and  shock  us. 

Ours  was  the  guilt ;  ours  is  the  duty  of  reparation. 
Out  task  it  must  be  to  remove  the  causes  of  mutu- 
al outrage,  by  phcing  restraints  on  the  oppressions 
of  one  party,  and  taking  away  the  exciting  causes 
of  the  other's  revenge." 

Such  a  British  acknowledgment  has,  indeed, 
weight  and  desert :  hut  is  the  task  practicable  by 
any  <ither  than  domeatic  Irish  agency  t 

14  May. 

On  Saturday  laat,  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  the 
bill  f  '       ■    -i,  respecting  modifications  of 

the  :<>  an  able   and   important  dis- 

cussi'Mi  >wu.  II  i,...-iied  only  yesterday. 

The  Duke  d'llareourt,  a  neat  orator,  fond  of 
cplpr  iinTii  ,ii  ■  turns,  delivered  a  set  discourse  on 
the  ■  iif  free  trade,  the  beauty  and  value 

of  .''  IVd's  measures,  and  the  blindness 

or  backwardness  of  the  French  ministry.  He  as- 
sailed the  mi::ister  of  commerce  in  particular  for 
the  prot'  I'll  which  I  heretofore  reported 

to  you.      1  jatic  tactics  of  the  minister  of 

fon;  1  endured  it  difliculi  to  ascertain  his 

real  Uaion  Charles  Dupin,   who   best 

'       •.  1  ntered  the  lists  on  the 
n.     He  would  rejoice  if 
,  lire  t'reat  iiiarilimc  coii- 
f    I  i  ;  lilt  fur  France  that  oilier 

vj:.\  ,  i  111-  diriclly  interested  in 

thi  ihe  seas.     The  Zoll-Vercin  bad  a 

rii;ii  lin  of  the   illiberalily  of  Holland, 

^uw   till  'T  bad  o|>ened  a  passage  and 

i»»u<"  til  iim  fur  fJi-rrnan  products,  the 

Dir 
roil" 

to    !  '  i'iii>;m  ,   ;inil 

Tea'  The  Zoll- 

Ve:  •  -'lions  of 

po;  i   neutral 

rifii  ''  India, 

Wll  'lit 

fina.  1  ic- 

tuns.     lln  a*ke>l  whether,  if  ludia  had  icmaiiied 


independent,  her  own  industry  might  not  have 
prospered  ;  whether  sho  would  have  blindly  immo- 
lated it  to  free-trade;  whether  her  cities,  once  so 
busy  and  flourishing,  would  Ira,  as  they  are,  a 
spectacle  of  decay  and  ruin  '  On  this  point  I  am 
struck  with  the  language  of  Wilson  in  iiis  history 
of  Htilish  India.  "  The  Hritish  trade,  IhiiIi  export 
and  import,  obtained  a  considerable  augnienlaiion 
under  the  new  charter  of  the  company,  the  niodifi- 
cation  of  the  mono|Nily  :  articles  entirely  unknown 
in  the  annals  of  Indian  imports  were  exported 
thither  fmin  Ci'reat  llrilain  to  an  immense  nmniinl, 
to  the  extinction  of  similar  products  of  dumestic 
1  ihor.  This  eflect  was  prepared  for  by  an  iniqui- 
■  us  abuse  of  the  power  of  Great  Hrilain  in  exclud- 
ing from  her  own  consumption  the  principal  mnnu- 
fiiciures  of  India,  and  in  opening  the  purls  of  India 
to  those  of  IJiitain  free  of  charge."      •      •      • 

Ytiu  perceive  to  what  the  independence  of  Uel- 
giuin  amounts.  If  she  hold  it  desirable  and  proper 
for  her  to  establish  a  customs  union  wiih  France, 
England  and  Prussia  and  .\ualria  iierempturily  for- 
bid ilie  bans.  If,  with  the  Zoll-\erein,  France  is 
resolved,  pledged,  ready,  "  not  to  sulfer  it;"  she 
keeps  a  close  overweening  watch.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  French  cabinet  has  allowed  Belgium  ma- 
terial advantages  in  the  enniniercial  convenlion  ; 
the  policy  of  keeping  her  detached  relatively  from 
the  German  sirens,  and  binding  her  by  the  friend- 
ship of  interest  to  her  French  cousins,  is  not  the 
only  motive.  Her  worthy  king  is  the  son-in-law 
to  his  majesty  Louis  Philippe  ;  the  family  iilliunce 
must  nppear  to  enable  Leiip<dd  to  secure  special 
kindness  and  benefits  for  his  little  realm.  In  the 
sitting  of  the  lltli  instant  of  the  peers,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Galiriac  delivered  quite  an  original  and 
a  most  satisfactory  critique  of  the  vulgar  notions 
and  clamors  respectin;;  foreign  litrrary  jiiracy.  It 
should  be  translated  in  tiUnso,  for  the  iimlruetion 
of  your  petitioners  and  sticklers  for  intrmalional 
copyright.  The  maninis  contended  that  the  cheap 
re-printing  abroad  of  French  publications  was  a 
signal  and  manifold  ilenionstrahle  benefit  and  tri- 
umph for  France.  His  details  of  fact  and  consid- 
erations of  argument  are  curious  and  conclusive. 
He  exploded  the  whole  delusion  of  wrong  and 
detriment. 

IG  Itia/. 
At  the  last  two  sittings  of  the  deputies  the  topic 
of  the  execution  of  the  law  modifying  negro  slave- 
ry in  the  French  West  Indies  fell  under  debate. 
The  minister  of  marine  announced  perM'verance  in 
the  plan  of  emancipating  the  negroes  of  the  public 
domain  within  five  years. 

I  aiii  siriick  with  the  annexed  language  of  the 
I^ndon  Standard  of  the  14th  of  this  montli  :  "The 
Inilcd  States  would  sei^n  to  be,  of  all  places  ii) 
the  world,  the  worst  .idapted  for  inanuraciures — 
abundant  land,  dear  lalxir,  no  neighboring  market ; 
yet  the  United  Stales  are  making  ruiiid  progress 
in  manufactures,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact — nut, 
we  believe,  as  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  he — 
IhnI  marly  all  the  rrfi-nt    mtchankol   (onlnvancti 

nlroiluccd  into  our  factoriis,  for  disjxnsing  with 
I'lmti    lalur,  ore  vj'  Aiiirrican   invnlinn;    proof 

Hal.  where  money  or  credit  can  he  had,  a  dense 
population  is  nut,  as  has  been  suppoM-d,  neces- 
iirv  liir  the  advancement  of  manufactures." 
American  ingenuity  is  so  suiwrior,  intrepid,  and 
various  that  a  repressive,  and  baflling  jiolicy,  or 
any  other  than  one  of  encouragement  and  scope, 
would  seem  aeainst  the  favor  of  Providence  and 
the  march  of  destiny. 
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Fimn  tha  N.  T.  AltHon. 
RECOLLECTIONS    OF    MEXICO. 

General  Wad<ly  Thompson,  lately  the  Ampri 
can  pIcniiMiteitliary  to  the  republic  of  Mexico,  li  i 
iu8t  (fiveri   lo  the   world   his  recollections  of  tliii 
beautiful  ami  intcrestine  country.     It  is  an  octavo 
volume,  published  by  Messrs.  Wiloy  and  I'utuani, 
and  issued  in  lAindun  and  New  York. 

Wo  do  not  know  when  wo  ha%o  been  moro  in- 
terested than  while  pcrusinf;  this  volume.  It  is 
written  without  effort  or  pretension,  bearing  marks 
of  being  struck  otF  with  true  Vircinian  impulse, 
rather  than  fuiished  with  elaborate  authorship; 
but  its  interest  is  nevertheless  kept  up  throujjh 
every  chapter,  and  the  author  has  contrived  to 
throw  a  cteat  deal  of  popular  information  into  its 
pages.  Nor  is  this  all ;  Sir.  Thompson  writes  in  a 
free  and  liberal  spirit ;  gives  much  credit  to  the 
Mexican.s  as  a  people,  and  portrays  their  magnili- 
cent  country  in  favorable  colors.  Ho  is  remarka- 
bly proud  of  his  own  race,  and  roli|;iously  be- 
lieves that  tbo  Anglo-Saxons  are  destined  to 
conquer  the  whole  continent  with  their — civiliza- 
tion. He  entered  freely  into  the  society  of  the 
British  merchants  ho  found  in  the  capital  of  Mexi- 
co, and  disabused  his  mind  of  the  pernicious  notion 
that  Encrland  was  anxious  to  acquire  any  part  of 
the  dominions  of  that  republic.  Ho  has  wisdom 
enough  to  see  that  Kngland  has  territory  in  abun- 
dance— that  her  object  is  to  improve  what  she  al- 
ready possesses,  rather  than  to  acquire  more. 
Trade  and  commerce  she  cherishes — these  are  her 
compass  and  i>ol,ir  star — and  they  will  assuredly 
lead  her  to  the  haven  of  prosperity.  Like  every 
Virginian  gentleman  we  have  ever  met  with, 
Mr.  Thompson  glories  in  his  English  ancestry.  "  1 
would  not  sell,"  he  says,  "  for  the  seas'  worth  my 
share  of  the  glory  of  my  English  ancestry — Milton, 
Shakspeare,  and  John  Hampden,  and  those  noble 
old  barons  who  met  King  John  at  Kunnymede." 
Thus  much  for  the  author ;  and  we  need  not  tell 
our  readers  how  delightful  it  is  to  travel  over 
three  hundred  pages  with  such  a  companion. 

Mr.  T.  assumes  that  the  produce  of  precious 
metals  from  the  mines  are  as  great,  or  nearly  so, 
as  at  any  former  period.  This  we  did  not  think 
w.ts  the  case.  We  agree  with  him,  however,  in 
believing  that  they  arc  far  less  profil.ible,  owing  to 
the  expensive  nature  of  the  machinery  now  employ- 
ed by  tho  English  miners,  and  also  in  conse<]uence 
of  the  high  price  of  quicksilver.  The  dearness  of 
this  latter  article  is,  as  Mr.  Thompson  describes, 
owing  to  the  monopoly  of  the  Uothschilds,  who 
rent  the  mines  of  Almadin,  in  old  Spain.  From 
the  mines  of  Almadin  come  nine  tenths  of  all  the 
quicksilver  of  commerce ;  and  these  mines  are 
farmed  out  by  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  to  the  capital- 
ists just  named  at  an  enormous  rental,  which  is,  of 
course,  put  on  the  selling  price  of  the  commodity. 
Not  only  does  this  circumstance  add  to  the  cost  of 
producing  tho  gold  and  silver,  but  it  lessens  the 
quantity  prepared  for  the  mint — the  less  valuable 
ores  being  east  aside  as  not  being  worth  the 
quicksilver  employed  to  separate  the  metallic  por- 
tion of  ihe  mass.  So  long,  then,  as  tho  necessi- 
ties or  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  continue 
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to  put  such  a  lax  on  qoirkiilver.  so  long  will  the 
pn  '  lis  bear  a  v.  ;  .  d  coot  in  pro- 
dii'  The  miM  .  it  is  clear,  is 
-'  '  Mth  the  Itoiii-' iiiiii^.  but  with  the 
iiiment.  Mr.  Thompson  adduces  tlie 
.._;ires. 

Haroo  Humboldt  gives  the  gross  produce  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  from  1000  to  1803  as  $1,358,- 
453,020,  or  about  twelve  millions  per  annum. 

The  highest  product  was  in  1796,  when  the 
mines  yielded  $25,644,5Cfi. 

Mr.  Ward  stales  the  annual  prodne*  for  a  few 
years  prior  to  IHIO  at  jier  anil  m),000. 

During  the  revolutionary  >■'  produce 

fell  to  three  millions  annually,  in  itJ  tho  offi- 
cial custom  house  returns  give  $  18,5<K1,000. 

As  there  is  an  export  duly  of  six  per  cent,  on 
all  the  precious  metals,  much  is  sent  out  of  the 
country  clandestinely,  say  some  three  or  four  mil- 
lions;  thus  bringing  up  the  whole  amount  to,  or 
nearly  so,  its  original  standard. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  tho  Mexicans  are 
not  so  irretrievably  sunk  in  ignorance  as  many 
suppose.  Mr.  Thom|)8on  says  that  during  his  res- 
idence at  the  capital  he  never  had  a  Mexican 
servant  that  was  not  able  to  read  and  write.  Per- 
sons from  the  country,  too,  were  generally  able  lo 
read  the  signs  over  the  shops  in  the  streets  of  Mex- 
ico. The  liBncaslerian  system,  it  seems,  has 
been  very  generally  introduced,  and  is  working  a 
favorable  change  in  the  rising  generation.  Mr. 
Thompson  atlrihules  the  introduction  of  these 
schools  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Signor  Tor- 
nel.  I^et  us  hope  that  good  fruit  will  by-and-bye 
grow  from  this  seed  ;  that  the  people  may  become 
enlightened  and  duly  sensible  of  their  own  advan- 
tages ;  that  party  feuds  be  sn|>er8e<led  by  true 
patriotism,  and  thus  an  end  be  put  to  those  fre- 
quent and  deadly  civil  contests  that  distract  Ihe 
mind  and  tear  the  bosom  of  the  country. 

We  have  given  among  other  extracts  the  entire 
chapter  on  California  ;  and  Mr.  Thompson  aflirms 
that  such  is  the  value  of  that  country  that  he  would 
rather  have  twenty  years'  war  than  see  England  in 
possession  of  it!  If  it  be  worth  twenty  years'  war 
to  the  United  Slates  it  may  be  worth  twenty  years' 
war  to  England.  Would  it  not  be  better,  then,  that 
neither  should  have  it,  or  that  it  become  independ- 
entl  (^r  would  it  not  he  belterstill,  that  both  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  make  an  effort  to  preserve 
the  country  to  its  pniper  owner,  Mexico  ;  and 
that  Mexico  in  return  for  such  assistance  make  all 
tho  valuable  harbors  free  ports?  This  seems  to  us 
to  be  tho  more  rational  mode  of  dealing  with  such 
a  bone  of  contention,  and  wo  feel  pretty  confident 
that  the  European  powers  will  so  consider  It. 
I!ut  although  Mr.  Thompson  is  thus  anxious  that 
California  should  not  pass  to  another  power,  he  by 
no  means  betrays  any  improper  craving  for  Mexi- 
can territory,  for  he  closes  his  twenty-first  chapter 
with  the  following  honorable  and  noble-minded 
paragraph. 

"  It  is  risking  very  little  to  say  that  if  Mexico  was 
inhabited  by  onr  race,  that  the  produce  of  the 
mines  would  be  at  least  five  times  as  great  as  it 
now  is.  There  is  not  a  mine  which  would  not  be 
worked,  and  as  many  more  new  ones  discovered. 
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In  •'  with  »urh  a  poj"  "  1  only  of 

tti  'cr  will)  that  «  I  now  ha«, 

I  (ill  iini  ri.'»iialo  1(1  aascrl  t)i  it  iii''  nuiicral  and 
Kgricultnral  exports  atone  would  nearly  equal  all 

the  ■•• ■"  ""■•  ■■•'■•-  - '"•   of  the  world. 

Til  upon  thai  mib- 

ti,  ,      'iiie«  of  Hritmh 

t  two  hiitidrril  and  sixty  millions  of 
dol.  num.     Mexico,  in  the  possession  of 

another  race,  would  approach  (hat  amount  in  ten 
years.  Kcrcnt  manifestations  of  a  rahid,  I  will  not 
■ay  a  rapacious,  spirit  of  aci)ui.<>iii(in  of  more  tcrri- 
Uiry  on  the  part  of  our  countrymen  may  well  cause 
a  race  so  inferior  in  all  the  elements  of  power  and 
preatness  to  tremble  for  the  tenure  by  which  they 
hold  this  El  Dorado.  'T  is  not  oflen,  with  nations 
■t  least,  that  such  temptations  are  resisted,  or  that 
•danger  winks  on  opportunity.'  I  tru.sl,  however, 
that  our  maxim  will  ever  be — '  Noble  ends  by 
worthy  means  attained,'  and  that  we  may  remem- 
ber that  wealth  improperly  acquired  never  ulti- 
mately benefited  ao  individual  or  a  nation." 

BZTRACra. 

CioiltMM  -  -  '    :tcr- 

Ulnme!>'  *  '  :;irfl 

n»-C'.,.     -        --    - -•  -In 

the  Mrecla — \V\riuen  ginict»uiy  •iiiuko — A  lia/  in  lUe  Uuuulry. 

"  Notwith^tandinjT  the  (fencral  prejudice  which 
existed  in  Mexico  against  me  when  I  first  went 
there,  I  was  treated,  although  somewhat  coldly, 
always  and  by  all  classes  with  the  most  perfect  rc- 
•pect.  In  this  particular  the  higher  classes  of  all 
coantries  are  very  much  alike,  but  1  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  oiher  country  where  the  middlini;  and 
lower  classes  are  so  generally  courteous  and  po- 
lite. There  is  no  country  where  kindness  and 
ooartesy  are  more  certain  to  meet  with  a  proper 
retarn.  It  may  be  that  three  hnndrcd  years 
.of  vassalage  to  their  Spanish  masters  may  have 
'^vea  the  Indian  population  an  habitual  deference 
and  respect  for  a  race  which  they  have  always  re- 
'(ra*ded  as  a  superior  one.  No  people  are  bv 
nature  more  social,  none  less  so  in  their  habits,  tl 
is  iMt  the  fashion  to  give  entertainments  of  any 
•ort.  .\nd  what  I  regarded  as  a  little  remarkable, 
the  members  of  the  Mexican  cabinet,  most  of 
whom  were  men  of  fortune  and  had  ample  means 
at  hand,  not  only  never  gave  entertainments, 
even  dinner  parties  to  the  members  of  the  di- 
plomatic corps,  but  never  even  invited  them  to 
tlieir  houses — when  invited  to  such  parties  how- 
•ver  by  any  of  the  foreign  ministers,  they  never 
ailed  to  accept  the  invitation.  With  any  other 
people  there  would  be  a  seeming  meanness  in  this. 
Hut  such  was  not  the  case.  No  people  are  more 
liberal  in  the  expenditure  of  money.  General 
Sanu  Anna  bad  two  very  large  dinner  parties 
whilst  I  was  in  Mexico,  and  two  or  three  balls  ; 
but  I  heard  of  nothing  else  of  the  kind,  except  at 
the  houses  of  the  foreign  ministers.  Santa  Anna's 
dinoen  were  altogether  elegant,  and  he  presided  at 
them  with  great  dignity  and  propriety.  On  such 
ooeasions  he  was  joyous  and  hilarious.  The  com- 
pany, without  exR4-ptiun,  had  the  appearance  and 
maanen  of  genileuien  :  I  sal  next  to  him  on  these 
'Oecasions,  and  lus  aides-dn-camp,  who  were  not 

seated  »i  li'-  '"'■i-   u....m  -., i\,.  ,.,„„g  mi,;. 

Mat  an  I  was 

Moehsi:  '!  between 

them;  mark.  iic  kindness  on  his 

imrt,  and  the  nit  at  the  same  time 

■  mtioo  from  iwuauit,  ou  Lbeiia. 


"  His  balls  were  very  numerously  attended.  The 
company  was  by  no  means  select.  In  fact  I  saw 
there  very  few  of  the  ladies  belonging  to  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  but  very  many  others  who  had  no  business 
there.  This,  however,  is  unavoidable  in  a  revolu- 
liunarv  country  like  Mexico.  Every  President 
holds  his  power  bv  no  other  tenure  than  the  caprice 
of  the  army,  and  lie  is  forced,  therefore,  to  concili- 
ate it.  If  a  corporal,  who  has  married  ilic  daughter 
of  the  waslierwoniaii  of  the  regiment,  has  risen  to 
the  highest  station  in  the  army,  his  wife  cannot  bo 
slighted  with  safely — and  such  cases  have  occurred. 

"  I  wish  that  I  could  in  sincerity  say  that  iho 
ladies  of  Mexico  are  haiidsoiiie.  They  are  not,  nor 
yet  are  they  ugly.  Their  manners,  however,  are 
perfect ;  and  in  the  great  attributes  of  the  heart, 
affection,  kindness  and  benevolence  in  all  their 
forms,  they  have  no  superiors.  They  arc  emi- 
nently graceful  in  everything  hut  dancing.  That 
does  not  '  como  by  nature.'  as  we  have  the  authori- 
ty of  Dogberry  that  reading  and  writing  do ;  and 
they  are  rarely  taught  to  dance,  and  slill  more 
rarely  practise  it. 

"  I  think  that  in  another,  and  the  most  important 
point  in  the  character  of  woman,  they  are  very 
much  slandered.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is  no 
city  in  Eurojic  of  the  same  size  where  there  is  less 
immorality.  Indeed,  1  cannot  see  how  such  a  thing 
is  possible.  Every  house  in  Mexico  has  but  one 
outside  door,  and  a  porter  always  at  that.  The  old 
system  of  the  duenna,  and  a  constant  espionage, 
are  ol>servcd  by  every  one,  and  to  an  extent  that 
would  scarcely  be  believed.  I  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  wh,ilever  other  effects  these  restraints 
may  have,  their  moral  influence  is  not  a  good  one. 
The  virtue  which  they  secure  is  of  the  sickly  nature 
of  hot-house  plants,  which  wither  and  perish  when 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Women,  instead  of  being 
taught  to  regard  certain  acts  as  impossible  to  be 
committed,  and  therefore  not  apprehended  or 
guarded  against,  are  hronght  up  with  an  idea  that 
the  temptation  of  opportunity  is  one  which  is  never 
resisted. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  ladies  of  Mexico  are 
generally  very  well  educated.  There  arc,  however, 
some  shining  exceptions.  Mrs.  Almonte,  the  wife 
of  General  Almonte,  would  ho  regarded  as  an 
accomplished  lady  in  any  country.  The  Mexicans, 
of  either  sex,  arc  not  a  reading  people.  The  ladiea 
read  very  little. 

"  The  general  routine  of  female  life  is  to  rise 
late,  and  spend  the  larger  portion  of  the  day  stand- 
ing in  their  open  windows,  which  extend  to  the 
floor.  It  would  t)e  a  safe  bet  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  liclween  ten  and  five  o'clock,  that  you  would 
in  walking  the  streets  see  one  or  more  females 
standing  thus  at  the  windows  of  more  than  half  the 
houses.  At  five  they  ride  on  the  Pasco,  and  then 
go  to  the  theatre,  where  they  remain  until  twelve 
o'clock,  and  the  next  day,  and  every  day  in  the 
year,  repeat  the  sitmc  routine.  In  this  dolce  far 
nienle  their  whole  lives  pass  away.  Hut  I  repeat 
that  in  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  heart  which 
make  women  lovely  and  loved,  they  have  no  supe- 
riors. 

"  The  war  of  independence  was  illustrated  with 
many  instances  of  female  virtue  of  a  romanlic  char- 
acter, one  of  which  1  will  mention.  And  I  again 
regret  that  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  noble 
woman  whose  virtue  and  love  of  country  were  so 
severely  tested.  The  lady  to  whom  I  refer  ha<l 
two  sons,  each  of  whom  was  in  command  of  a 
detacbioeot  of  the  patriot  army.    One  of  them  waa 
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hnnils  he  li 
hfr, '  If  yi'  1 

his  army  lo  me,  1  will  spare  ilic  lil'o  ot'  the  mm  who 
is  my  prisoner.'  llcr  iiiHliiiil  reply  was,  'No!  I 
will  not  piirclia.io  the  life  of  one  wm  with  the  dis- 
honor (if  another  and  the  ruin  of  my  ccinntry.' 
This  fart  is  historic,  and  is  more  true  than  history 
genrrally  is. 

"  The  ladies  of  Mexico  drpss  with  preat  cxtrnva- 
ganre,  and  I  suppose  a  j;reater  profusion  of  pi'nrl 
and  1,'old  ' — I  will  not  say  more  harharic — than  in 
any  other  couiilry.  I  remeinlier  that  at  a  hall  at 
the  President's,  Mr.  Hoeanepra  asked  ine  what  I 
thought  of  the  Mexican  ladies  ;  were  they  as  hand- 
some as  my  own  conntrywomcn  ?  I  of  course 
avoided  answerin;;  the  qiieittion  ;  I  told  him,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  very  graceful,  and  dresst^d 
much  finer  than  our  ladies,  lie  s.iid  he  supposed 
80,  anil  then  asked  mi'  what  I  thoui(ht  the  material 
of  the  dresses  of  two  ladies  which  he  pointetl  out 
had  cost;  and  then  told  me  that  hv.  had  happened 
to  hear  his  wife  and  dannhters  speaking  of  them, 
and  that  the  material  of  the  dresses,  blonde,  T  think, 
had  cost  one  thousand  dollars  each.  1  asked  on 
the  same  (K'casion,  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  a  mer- 
chant, what  he  suppo.wd  was  the  cost  of  an  orna- 
ment for  the  head  thickly  set  with  diamonds  of  the 
Seilora  .\.  (J.  lie  told  mc  that  he  knew  very  well, 
for  he  had  imported  it  for  her,  and  that  the  price 
was  Iwenty-fivu  thousand  dollars;  she  wore  other 
diamonds  and  pearls  no  douht  of  equal  value. 

"  I  have  said  that  there  are  very  rarely  anything 
like  evening  parties,  or  tertuUias  ;  social  meetings, 
or  calls  to  spend  an  evening  are  quite  as  uniisu.al, 
except  aiming  very  near  relations,  and  even  then 
the  restraint  and  espionage  arc  not  at  all  relaxed. 
Persons  who  have  seen  each  other,  and  been  at- 
tached for  yeiirs,  oftiMi  meet  at  the  altar  without 
ever  havius  spent  half  an  hour  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. Ladies  of  the  heller  classes  never  walk  the 
streets  except  on  one  day  in  the  year,  the  day  before 
Good  Kriday,  I  believe  it  is.  But  they  make  the 
must  of  this  their  saturnalia ;  on  that  day  all  the 
fashionable  streets  are  crowdnl  with  them,  in  their 
best  '  bibs  and  tuckers,'  and  glittering  in  diamonds. 

"  The  streets  arc  always,  however,  swarming 
wilh  wonti-n  of  the  middling  and  lower  cla-sses. 
The  only  articles  of  dress  woni  by  these  are  a 
chemise  and  peltieoat,  saiin  slippers,  but  no  stock- 
ings, and  a  rebozo,  a  long  shawl  improperly  called 
by  mir  ladies  a  mantilla.  This  they  wear  over  the 
head  and  wrapped  close  around  the  chin,  and 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  Whatever  they 
may  be  in  private,  no  people  can  be  more  observant 
of  propriety  in  public ;  one  mav  walk  the  streets 
of  Niexico  for  a  year,  and  he  will  not  see  a  wanton 
gesture  or  look  on  the  part  of  a  female  of  any  de- 
scripiion,  wilh  the  single  exception,  that  if  you 
meet  a  woman  wilh  a  fine  bust,  which  they  are  very 
apt  to  have,  she  finds  .some  occasion  to  adjust  her 
rcbo7.o,  and  throws  it  open  for  a  second.  This 
rebi)7j)  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the  shawl,  bon- 

»uct  and  frock-body. 
"  The  women  of  Mexico,  I  think,  generally 
smoke  ;  it  is  getting  lo  b<!  regarded  as  not  exactly 
romtnc  il  faut,  awl  therefore  llicy  do  it  priv,ately. 
As  the  men  (rcnerally  smoke,  they  have  the  advan- 
tigo  which  Dean  Swift  recommends  to  all  who  eat 
onions,  to  make  their  sweethearts  do  so  too. 

"  ()ne  of  the  favorite  and  most  pleasant  recrea- 
tious  of  the  .Mexicans  is  what  they  call  tin  liio  dc 
cainpo,  a  day  in  the  country.     A  party  is  made  up 
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band  of  miiKic  sent  out  ;  ami  ihr  d.iy  and  n  largo 
mirtion  of  the  night  spent  in  dancinir.  Never  have 
I  seen  a  more  joyous  and  hilarious  people  than  they 
arc  on  these  occ.-i.<iions. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  ■ 
was  given  to  (ieneral  .\  ' 

Mexico  on  his  mission  in  in:-  .nri.irv.  ii  «;i^  a 
l»eniiine,  roistering,  country  frolic.     \Ve  got  into 

Imals,  and  with  llie  •  ■■•- '  •vtng,  were  rowed  for 

sDiiie  distance  by  i  in    the  canal   which 

terminates  in  the  I.  ■   and  then  amongst 

the  f'binampas  or  i'  which  are  now 

nothing  more  than  The  very  thin 

stratum  of  soil  which  had  t'onned  on  the  water  of 
the  lake  is  made  more  unsteady,  when  a  small 
si)ace  of  an  acre  or  two  is  surrounded  by  a  canal. 
There  are  now  none  of  the  floating  gardens  de- 
scribed by  the  conquerors,  which  were  formed  by 
artificial  means,  and  moved  about  from  one  port  uf 
the  lake  to  another. 

"  The  men  who  are  met  in  the  streets,  arc  almost 
exclusively  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  priests 
and  leporiis,  the  latter  quite  as  useful,  and  much 
the  least  burdensome  and  pernicious  of  the  three 
classes.  The  Mexicans  of  the  belter  classes  gene- 
rally wear  cloth  cloaks  at  all  si-asons  of  the  year, 
and  the  Indian  blankets ;  for  ornament,  I  suppose, 
for  the  weather  is  never  cold  enough  to  make  either 
necessary.  One  thing,  however,  1  could  never  ac- 
count for,  I  did  ndt  feel  uncomfortably  cold  in  a 
linen  coat,  nor  uncomfortably  warm  with  mv  cloak 
on.  All  the  physical  peculiarilics  of  the  Indians 
of  Mexico  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  our 
own  Indians ;  tiiey  are,  however,  much  smaller. 
Their  appearance  is  very  much  tb"  -..•■••  ■-".  all 
respects  as  those  of  the  straggling  I  ■  arc 

seen  alxmt  our  cilies ;  nothing  of  l  -lep 

and  proud  bearing  of  our  natives  of  the  forest. 
.Such  a  noble  looking  fellow  as  the  Seminole  Chief, 
Wild  Cat,  would  create  a  sensation  there  ;  he 
might  possibly  get  up  a  promimiamntto — I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  attempt  it.  In  a  word,  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  in  exchanging  the  peculiar  civili- 
7.alion  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Montezuma  for 
that  which  the  Spaniards  gave  them,  that  they  have 
improved  the  condition  of  the  masses;  they  have 
lost  little  of  the  former  but  its  virtues,  and  acquirui 
little  of  the  latter  but  its  vices.  I  have  alreaJ^ 
remarked  that,  although  there  arc  no  political  dis- 
tinctions amnngst  the  various  caslis  uf  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexico,  that  the  social  •'  ■  are  yery 
marked.  At  one  of  those  lari,.  u'S  at  the 
President's  palace,  it  is  very  laro  lo  see  a  lady 
whose  color  indicates  any  impurity  of  blood.  The 
same  remark  is,  lo  a  great  extent,  true  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, but  there  are  also  a  good  many  exceptions. 

FRIENDSHIP   WITH    KNGLtSIIMES. 

"  The  generous  and  honorable  sentiment  so  well 
expressed  by  the  Englishwoman  of  Peubia  lends 
mo  to  remark  that  my  residence  in  Mexico  fur- 
nished me  more  evidences  than  one,  of  the  power- 
ful sympathy  of  race.  Even  the  revengeful  char- 
acter of  the  Spaniard  yields  to  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  recent  termination  of  the  fierce  and  san- 
guinary civil  war  which  has  raged  between  Mexico 
and  the  mother  country,  no  other  people  are  to 
favorably  regarded  by  the  Mexicans  as  the  Span- 
iards. And  I  can  say  with  truth  that  I  never  met 
an   Englishiuau  there  that  I  did  not  feel  the  fuC 
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forro  of  "the  while  skin  md  iho  English  Un- 
gu  'I  had  no  raiiae  to  Iwliere  that  the 

Kill  was  not  pnienaiiird  tnwards  me  by 

th'  '  >1  ■  ;   nnd   whv,  in 

G<  'I  would  not 

acli  ..■  ,,,.  ,• ..-  ,.,.,.,1.  ,1,,  .-.i.ioof  ihe  glory 
of  my  KneliKh  anrcctry,  Milton,  Shaksponre,  and 
John  ILimpdcn.  and  ilm-r  nciMc  old  barons  who 
in<?t  Kin|f  John  ai  '  ' ;  and  on  the  other 

hand.  I'nL'l:>'iiii  II   '  vc  »  just  pride  in  the 

pr  iint-'s  ol"  our  connlry.     In  the 

be  ,  of  a  hiffhly-cifted  and  liberal- 

mind  id  KiiuhhliuMn,  Mr.  Charlfs  .\n>rnsiu8  Mur- 
ray, "  whptbfr  we  view  the  commercial  cnlurprisc 
of  \  r  her  lansuaee,  her  love  of  freedom, 

pn-  .1  or  civil  institutions,  she  Ijears  in- 

di  I  iif  her  origin  ;  she  is  and  must  con- 

tin  ly  d.iii?hi''r  of  a  mighty  i>arent,  and 

aliii. i.tiicipated  from  maternal  control,  the 

»iriniii''9  of  race  remain  unaltered.  Her  disgrace 
must  dishonor  their  common  ancestry,  and  her 
(irealne»s  and  renown  gratify  the  parental  pride 
of  Britain.  Accursed  be  the  vile  demago<jne  who 
would  wantonly  excite  another  and  fnilriciilal  war 
between  the  two  greatest  and  only  free  countries 
of  the  earth  !" 

I  should  not  satisfy  my  own  feelings  if  I  were 
not  to  notice  here  the  circle  of  Englixh  merchants, 
who  reside  in  Mexico.  I  have  nowhere  met  a 
worthier  set  of  gentlemen — enlightened,  hospita- 
ble and  generous.  I  can  with  great  truth  say,  that 
the  most  pleasant  hours  which  I  have  spent  in 
Mexico  were  in  their  society,  and  I  shall  never 
cease  to  remember  them  with  kindness  and  n^ 
apert.  I  now  and  then  met  with  a  little  of  the  John 
Bull  jealousy  of  this  country,  but  I  playfully  told 
Ihein  that  I  could  pardon  that — thnl  it  was  alto- 
gether natural,  fur  that  the  English  flag  had  waved 
on  every  sea  and  continent  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
and  that  for  the  last  thousand  years  it  had  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  lowered  to  an  equal  force,  e.xcept  in 
conflicts  with  us.  where  ius  fate  had  always  been 
to  come  down.  I  believe  that  I  may  say  that  their 
grealp.sl  (.bicciion  to  me  was,  that  I  was  rather  too 
fond  of  talking  of  General  Jackson  and  New  Or- 
leani.  There  is  no  single  name  which  an  English- 
man 89  little  likes  to  hear  as  that  of  General  Jack- 
son, and  none  so  grateful  to  the  ears  of  an  Ameri- 
can in  a  foreign  land,  only  excepting  that  of 
JVashington.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  known 
^HW  remembered  long  after  that  of  every  other 
American  who  has  gone  before  him,  except  Wash- 
ini^nn  and  Franklin,  is  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex 
of  oblivion.  I  have  been  the  pfditical  opponent  of 
General  Jackson,  and  should  be  so  now  upon  the 
■•in  ■  K.  IlH'lieve  that  he  committed  some 
*er  '.irs,  but  that  he  did  all  in  honor  and 

pa'  I  have  at  the  same  time  always  had  a 

Jii^  n  for  his  m.my  great  qualities  and 

gl": vemrnts,  and  I  should  pily  the  Amer- 
ican who  could  hoar  his  name  mcniioned  in  a  for- 
eign land  without  feeling  his  pulse  beat  higher. 
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and  other  foreigners  in  that  department  to  reenact 
the  scenes  of  Texas.  I  had  been  consulted  whe- 
ther in  the  event  of  a  revolution  in  I'alifornia,  and 
its  successful  result  in  a  separation  from  Mexico, 
our  government  would  consent  lo  surrender  their 
claims  lo  Oregon,  and  that  ()rc>g(ui  nnd  ('alifomia 
should  constilule  an  independent  republic.  I  of 
course  had  no  authority  to  answer  the  question, 
and  I  would  not  have  done  so  if  I  could. 

The  inhabitants  of  C'alifornia  are  for  the  most 
part  Indians,  a  large  proportion  naked  savages, 
who  not  only  have  no  sympathies  with  Mexico  but 
the  most  decided  antipathy. 

Mexico  has  no  troops  there,  and  the  distance 
of  the  department  prevents  any  being  sent. 

('aptain  Siiler,  who  was  one  of  Uonaparte'a 
officers,  and,  I  believe,  is  a  Swiss,  has  for  many 
years  had  an  establishment  there,  and  is  the  real 
sovereign  of  the  country  if  any  one  is,  certainly  so 
ilr  J'arlo  if  not  (/e  turf.  The  government  of  Mexico 
has  done  none  of  ihusc  things,  such  as  settlement, 
extending  her  la«'.s,and  atfording  protection,  which 
alone  give  to  a  civiliied  people  a  right  to  the  coun- 
try of  a  s-ivage  one.  As  to  all  these,  the  natives 
of  f California  are  as  much  indebted  to  any  other  na- 
tion as  to  Mexico ;  they  only  know  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  by  the  exactions  and  tribute  which 
are  levied  u|>on  them — it  is  literally  a  waif,  and 
belongs  to  the  first  occupant.  Captain  Suler  has 
two  forts  in  California,  and  about  two  thousand 
perKoiis,  natives  and  Europeans,  in  his  employ- 
ment, all  of  them  armed  and  regularly  drilled.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  his  force  would  be  mora  than  a 
match  for  any  Mexican  force  which  will  ever  be 
sent  against  jiini.  He  has  once  or  twice  been  or- 
dered to  deliver  up  his  forts,  and  his  laconic  reply 
has  been  "  Come  and  take  them." 

From  all  the  information  which  I  have  received, 
and  I  have  In-en  inquisitive  upon  the  subject,  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  there  is  not  on  this  comment  any 
country  of  the  same  extent  as  little  desirable  as 
Oregon,  nor  any  in  the  world  which  combines  as 
many  advantages  as  (California.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Wallamette,  there  is 
scarcely  any  portion  of  Oregon  which  is  inhabita- 
ble except  for  that  most  worihless  of  all — a  hunt- 
ing popul.ition — and  the  valley  of  the  Wallamette 
is  of  very  small  extent.  In  the  south  the  only  port 
is  at  the  Columbia  river,  and  that  is  no  port  at  all, 
as  the  lo.ss  of  the  Peacock,  and  others  of  our  vcs- 
s«;ls,  has  proved.  To  say  nothing  of  other  harbors 
in  California,  that  of  San  Francisco  is  capacioos 
enough  for  the  navies  of  the  world,  and  it*  shores 
are  covered  with  enough  timtier  (a  species  of  the 
live  oak)  lo  build  those  navies.  If  man  were  to 
ask  of  God  a  climate  he  would  ask  just  such  an  one 
as  that  of  California,  if  lie  had  ever  been  there. 
Tlierc  is  no  portion  of  our  western  country  which 
produces  all  the  grains  as  well ;  I  have  l)cen  told 
by  more  than  one  persim  on  whom  I  entirely  re- 
lied, that  ihcv  had  known  whole  fields  to  produce 
— a  quantity  so  incredible  that  I  will  not  stale  it. 
The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  the 
finest  oats  growing  wild  ;  sugar,  rice  and  cotton, 
find  there  their  own  congenial  climate.  Besides 
all  these,  the  richest  mines  of  gold  and  silver  have 
been  discovered  there,  and  the  pearl  fisheries  have 
always  l)een  sources  of  the  largest  profits  ;  and 
more  than  thes«!,  there  are  the  markets  of  India 
and  China  with  nothing  intervening  hut  the  calm 
and  stormless  I'acific  ocean. 

The  distance  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Arkansas  and  lied  rivers  to  a  navigable  point  of 
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the  waters  of  the  (!ulf  of  (.'alifornia  ia  not  more 

than  five  or  six  hundred  miles;  let  thai  'i'-'  ■• •■• 

overcuino  by  a  railnmd,  and  what  a.  vi 
ti>  iho   iirosperily  and   [lower  of  our 
have  no  dotiot  that  the  time  will  come  when  New 
Orleans  will  he  the   (jrcatcst   city  in  the  world. 
Thai  period  would  he  inealoulsbly  hn!<li'ijed  by  the 
measures   which   I   have  iiulicaiinl,   which    would 
throw  into  her  lap  the  vast  ooinmerce  olChina  and 
of  India,     (ireal  Hritain,  with  that  wise  and    I'ar- 
seeinj;   |Hilicy  fur  which   she  is  more   reni  i  ' 
than  any  other  government,  has  already  th' 
cal  possession  of  most  of  the  ports  of  the  i   m  ,,.• 
ocean — New  Zealand  and   the  Sandwii-|i   IslaniU, 
and  very  soon  the  Society  l.tlands  also.      We  have 
a  commerce  in  that  ocean  of  more  than  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  not  a  single  place  of  refutje  for 
our  shins. 

I  will  not  say  what  is  our  policy  in  regard  to 
California.  Perhaps  it  is  that  it  remain  ;n  the 
hands  of  a  weak  power  like  Mexico,  and  that  all 
the  maritime  powers  may  have  the  advantajre  of 
its  ptirls.  i)ut  one  tiling  1  will  say,  that  it  will  lie 
worth  a  war  of  twenty  years  to  prevent  Koijland 
aci|uirinfr  it,  which  I  have  the  I>e8l  reasons  for  be- 
lievuif;  she  desires  lo  do,  and  just  as  po^d  reasons 
for  believin;;  that  she  will  not  do  if  it  cost  a  war 
with  this  country.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  remote  from 
lis  to  become  a  member  of  iho  Union.  It  is  yet 
doubtful  w  helher  the  incrctse  of  our  territory  will 
have  a  federal  or  a  centralizing  tendency.  If  the 
latter,  we  have  too  much  territory  ;  and  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  another  sister  republic  there,  with 
the  same  language,  liberty  and  laws,  will  not,  upon 
the  whole,  be  the  best  tor  us.  If  united  in_  one 
government,  the  extremities  may  he  so  remote  as 
not  lo  receive  a  proper  heal  from  the  centre — so, 
at  least,  thought  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  inspired 
on  political  ((uestions  if  mortal  man  ever  was.  I 
am  not  one  of  ilioso  who  have  a  rabid  craving  for 
more  territory  ;  on  the  contrary,  1  believe  that  we 
have  enough.  I  know  of  no  great  people  who 
have  not  been  crowded  into  a  small  spac^ — the 
Egyptians,  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  another 
people  who  have  exercised  a  greater  infiuence  upon 
man  and  his  destiny  than  all  otheis,  the  Jews ; 
and,  in  our  lime,  the  Knglish.  I  want  no  more 
territory,  for  we  have  already  too  much.  If  I 
were  to  make  an  exception  to  this  remark,  it  would 
be  lo  acquire  California.  But  I  tbould  grieve  to 
see  that  country  pa.HS  into  the  hands  of  England,  or 
any  other  of  the  great  powers. 

Whenever  the  foreigners  in  California  make  the 
movement  of  separation,  it  must  succeed.  The 
department  of  Sonora,  not  half  the  distance  from 
Mexico,  has  lieen  in  a  state  of  revolt  for  the  last 
lour  years,  and  the  gdvernment  has  been  unable  to 
suppress  it.  The  civil  war  there  has  Ik^cii  marked 
by  acts  of  horrible  atrocity,  which  are  almost  w  ith- 
out  precedent  in  any  cimnlry.  It  is  true  that  they 
do  not  cat  the  flesh  of  their  enemies,  but  they  leave 
theni  hanging  on  the  trees  lo  feast  the  birds  of 
prey.  There  is  scarcely  a  road  in  the  whole  de- 
partment where  such  spectacles  are  nut  daily 
exhihiled. 

There  is  a  great  mistake,  I  think,  in  the  opinion 
which  is  general  in  thi.s  country  of  the  great 
ascendency  of  Knglish  influence  in  Mexico.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Pakenham  had  much  influence  there, 
which  his  great  worth  and  frank  and  honorable 
ctiaracter  will  give  him  anywhere  ;  but  my  opinion 
is,   that  the    general    feeling    of   the   Slexicans 


towards  the  Knglish  is  unfriendly.     They  have  ft 
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suited,  or  the  opinions  of  their  moat  enligiitened 
men,  Kngland  is  the  very  last  power  lo  which  the 
Mexicans  would  transfer  California,  or  any  other 
|Hirtion  of  their  territory.  I  am  quite  sure  thai 
they  would  prefer  that  il  should  be  an  indejiondent 
power,  than  to  have  any  connection  or  depcn- 
iii  Kngland.  The  most 
.11  mines  are  owned  and 
%>.iiM-,,  u,  l.ii;;jiMi  ,  .Mi.: '  •■•  '•■■•  two- 
thirds  of  the  specie  whir  ihe 

hands  of  the  Knglish.      i  ..     -• _        ...menl 

keeps  two  ofTiccrs,  or  agents,  in  Mexico,  with 
high  salaries,  to  attend  to  this  interest  alone,  ll 
is  with  ihe  money  thus  derived  that  the  Knglish 
establishments  on  this  continent  and  in  the  West 
Indies  are  supported. 

The  amount  of  the  specie  annually  obtained 
from  Mexico  is  more  than  half  as  great  as  that 
which  is  kept  at  one  time  in  the  I3ank  of  Kngland. 
The  stoppage  of  this  supply  would  very  much 
derange  the  whole  monetary  system  of  Kngland  ; 
on  this  account,  il  is  to  be  apprehended  that  in  the 
event  of  a  war  between  the  United  Stales  and 
Mexico,  that  Kngland  would  very  soon  be  involved 
in  it.  If  the  coast  of  Mexico  should  be  blockaded, 
Kngland  will  demand  that  the  line  of  steam-pack- 
els  to  Vera  Cruz  should  be  eitmpled  from  its 
operations.  These  packets,  although  commercial 
vessels,  possess  a  sort  of  quasi  government  charac- 
ter. This,  of  course,  our  government  C(Mild  not 
concede  ;  and  the  interruption  of  the  regular  sup- 
ply of  the  precious  metals  from  Mexico  would  he 
most  disastrously  fell  in  (England.  Knowing  all 
this,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  all  that  we  have 
heard  about  Kngland  stimulating  Mexico  lo  declare 
war  against  this  country  wa-s  ridiculously  absurd. 
Such  a  war  would  injure  Kncland  more  than 
cither  of  the  belligerents.  All  her  inlciesls  are 
opposed  to  it,  unless,  indeed,  she  intended  lo  par- 
ticipate in  that  war.  I  have  the  best  reasons  for 
saying,  that  there  is  no  other  power  in  the  world 
with  which  England  would  not  prefer  lo  engage  in 
a  war  ;  not  that  she  fears  us.  for  Kngland  feais  no 
nation,  nor  combination  of  nations,  as  all  her  his- 
tory proves  ;  but  such  a  war  would  be,  more  than 
any  other,  disastrous  lo  her  commercial,  manufac- 
turing, and  all  other  industrial  pursuits.  > 

Kngland  has  no  single  motive  of  a  war  with  us. 
Il  is  not  of  this  country  that  she  is  jealous,  but  of 
the  northern  despotisms  of  Kumpe,  and  mainly  of 
Russia,  and  has  been  so  since  the  seizure  of  the 
fortress  of  .\czaco,  in  1788.  And  well  may  Eng- 
land and  all  Kuroj*  tremble  under  the  shadow  of 
that  terrible  military  despotism  now  holding  one- 
eighth  of  the  territory  of  the  globe,  and  c(mtinnally 
extending  its  limits  and  its  [Kiwcr.  .\ll  the  wars 
of  the  present  century  which  have  weakcneil  other 
Kuropean  powers  have  resulted  in  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Russia.  The  government  is  not  only  a 
despotism,  but  essentially  a  military  despotism. 
The  studies  in  which  her  people  are  educated  ara 
principally  those  of  war  and  diplomacy.  Russia 
and  the  Ignited  Slates  are  antipodes  and  anlago- 
nisls.  The  wise  and  far  seeing  statesmen  of 
England  see  this  and  calculate  as  well  they  may, 
upon  our  sympathy,  in  l  conflict  with  Russia.  I 
repeat,  Kngland  wants  no  war  with  us,  although 
we    may   force   her   into  one.     "  Thai   old   and 
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htuphtr  naiinn  pr"tid  in  sinns"  will  netex  submit 
lo  i'  '•     Uul  to   rrturn  from   this 

peril  <!i(jr<'ssion  to  the  jeslousy  of 

Knglaiiii  vvliuli  1?  lili  ill  Mexico. 

A  leading  iiii-ml>or  nf  tlu-  Mexican  cabinet  once 
'  •  that  he  holicved  tlial  the  tendency  of 

>  towards  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
.  .,,,...  .-i.iles,  and  that  he  preatly  preferred  that 
result  either  to  the  separate  inde|>cndeiice  of  Texas 
or  »ny  connection  or  dependence  of  Texas  upon 
Rneland :  that  if  Texas  was  an  independent 
power,  other  departmenia  of  Mexico  would  unite 
with  it  either  voluntarily  or  by  conquest,  and  that 
if  there  was  anv  connection  between  Texas  and 
Kngland,  that  t^nplish  nianufaciures  and  mer- 
chandise would  be  smuggled  into  Mexico  through 
Tex:ia  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Mexican  manufac- 
tures and  roTenue. 

In  one  of  my  last  interriews  with  Santa  Anna  I 
mentioned  this  conversation.  lie  said  with  great 
V.I... I. ..-...-(.,  that  he  "  would  war  forever  for  the 
t  of  Texas,  and  that  if  he  died  in  his 
^  last  words  should  be  an  exhortation  to 
his  countrymen  never  to  abandon  the  effort  to  re- 
conquer the  country  ;"  and  ndded,  "  You,  sir, 
know  very  well  that  to  sign  a  treaty  for  the  alien- 
ation of  Texa.i  would  he  the  i>ame  thing  as  signing 
the  death-warrant  of  Mexico,"  and  went  on  to  say 
thMt  "  by  the  same  process  we  would  take  one 
afier  the  other  of  the  Mexican  provinces  until  we 
had  ihem  all."  I  could  not,  in  sincerity,  s.ay  that 
I  thought  otherwise  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the 
annexation  of  Texas  will  hasten  that  event.  That 
our  language  and  laws  are  destined  to  pervade  this 
continent,  I  regard  as  more  cert.ain  than  any  other 
erent  which  is  in  the  future.  Our  race  has  never 
yet  put  its  foot  upon  a  soil  which  it  has  not  only 
kept  but  has  advanced.  I  me.in  not  our  English 
ancestors  only,  but  that  good  Teuton  race  from 
which  we  have  both  descended. 

There  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  the 
F.nglish  people  to  the  purpose  of  colonization. 
The  English  colony  of  convicts  at  New  South 
Wales  is  a  more  prosperous  community  than  any 
colony  of  any  other  country.  That  the  Indian 
race  of  Mexico  must  recede  before  us,  is  quite  as 
certain  as  that  that  is  the  destiny  of  our  Indians, 
who  in  a  military  point  of  view,  if  in  no  other,  arc 
superior  to  them.  I  do  not  know  what  feelings 
towards  us  in  Mexico  may  have  been  produced  by 
llpent  events,  but  whatever  they  may  Ir-,  they 
will  not  last  long  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  time  is 
not  at  all  distant,  when  all  the  northern  denarl- 
nienis  of  Mexico,  within  a  hundred  miles  ot  the 
city,  will  gladly  take  refuge  under  our  more  stable 
institutions  fiom  the  constant  succession  of  civil 
wars  to  which  that  country  seems  lo  be  destined. 
The    feeling    i=    '  'a  pretty   general    one 

amongst  the  .  niid   patriotic,  that  they 

are  not  i-r-' ■•  -  ,,..    institutions,  and  are  in- 

ca|)ahle  i!  f  maintaining  them.     There 

is  very  pr  ^   r  that  the  drama   may  close 

there,  as  it  has  so  often  done  in  other  countries, 
with  anarchy  ending  in  despolisni — such  is  the 
natural  swing  of  thti  pendulum.     The  fcaling  of 
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all  Mexicans  towards  us,  until  the  revolution  in 
Texas,  was  one  of  unmixed  admiration  ;  and  it  is 
our  high  position  amongst  the  nations,  and  makes 
our  mission  all  the  mure  responsible,  thai  every 
people,  struggling  to  be  free,  regard  us  with  the 
same  feelings — we  arc  indeed  the  "  loukiiig-glnss 
in  which  iliey  dress  themselves."  As  a  philan- 
thropist, I  have  deeply  deplored  the  eflwts  of  the 
niiiiexniion  of  Texas  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
|>eople  of  all  classes  in  Mexico,  tow  ards  this  coun- 
try, as  diminishing  their  devotion  to  republican 
instituiions  ;  this  should  not  he  so,  but  it  will  ho. 
Ours  is  regarded  as  the  great  exemplar  Hepublic 
in  Mexico,  as  everywhere  else,  and  the  act  which 
they  regard  as  such  an  outrage,  must  have  tho 
prejudicial  effect  which  I  have  indicated — si  ill 
more  will  that  effect  be  to  be  deprecated,  if  it 
should  throw  Mexico  into  the  arms  of  any  great 
Euroi>ean  power. 

The  northern  departments  of  Mexico  contain  all 
the  mines,  and  more  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
than  any  others  ;  and  they  all  hang  very  loowdy 
to  the  Confederacy  ; — they  receive  no  earthly  beni>- 
fit  from  the  ccnlnl  government,  which  in  truth 
they  only  know  in  its  exactions.  All  the  money 
collected  from  them  is  expended  in  the  city  and 
elsewhere,  and  they  have  not  even  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  it  is  beneficially  or  even  honestly 
used.  The  security  which  would  be  given  In 
pro|>erty,  an  well  as  its  great  enhaiicenienl  in 
value,  would  l>e  powerful  inducements  with  all  the 
owners  of  larye  estates  which  are  now  compars- 
tively  valueless.  The  only  ohstHclc  that  T  know 
of  to  such  a  consummation,  iiifinilely  desirable  in 
my  judgment,  lo  the  people  of  those  departinoiits, 
less  so  to  us,  would  be  in  ihu  intluence  of  the 
priesthood.  They  are  well  aware  that  such  a 
measure  niiglit  very  soon  be  fatal,  not  only  to  their 
own  supremacy,  but  th»t  of  the  Catholic  religion 
also— but  they  would  have  on  the  other  hand  a 
powerful  motive  in  the  security  which  it  would 
give  them  to  their  large  church  property — no 
motive  but  interest  would  have  any  inHiicnen 
with  the  peo^do  of  Mexico,  for  they  certainly  ili> 
not  like  us.  Their  feelings  towards  us  may  l«e 
summed  up  in  two  wunls,  jc^alousy  and  admiration 
I — tlicy  are  not  going  to  declare  war  against  us,  1 
have  never  doulitid  for  a  mi'meni  about  that. 
Public  opinion  in  Mexico,  lo  all  praelieal  pur|)OBes, 
means  the  opinion  of  the  army,  and  the  very  last 
thing  in  the  world  which  the  army  desires,  is  such 
a  w.ir — nor  do  I  believe  that  one  Mexican  in  a 
thousand  does,  however  they  may  vaunt  and  blus- 
ter— just  as  a  frightened  8cln>ol-l>oy  whistles  as  hu 
passes  a  grave-yard  in  the  night.  I  have  just  as 
iilllc  idea  they  will  negotiate  now,  or  until  mat- 
ters are  adjusted  lictween  England  and  this  coun- 
try. I  doubt  whether  they  will  do  so  even  then, 
I  for  the  government  of  Mexico  owes  our  eili7.en»  B» 
I  much  money  as  they  couhl  expect  to  get  from  us 
I  for  their  quit  claim  to  Tixas,  and  Mexico,  thiTe- 
fore,  will  have  no  molive  lo  negotiate  as  long  as 
I  she  is  not  pres.sid  for  tliise  claims  ;  and  ihe  lesto- 
ration  of  official  iiiicrconrs>i  is  nut  of  the  slightest 
consequence  lo  her.  The  few  Mexicans  who 
would  come  here,  would  lie  in  no  danger  of  being 
■pressed,  and  nothing  would  he  more  convenient 
I  Mi-xieo  than  that  we  should  have  no  minister 
there  to  trouble  the  government  with  complaints. 

PATRIOTISM    or   SANTA    ANNA. 

Another,  and  a  very  important  one   to  many 

Anierieaie^  in  Mexico.  \\3a   tliiii  wliieli   ]>rohit)ited 
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Ihfl  pri»il(>i;c  of  the  rclsil  trade  to  all  r<>rpi|;ncn — 
all  my  ollorla  Iti  prncure  a  rrcisioii  oC  thM  order 
Wfre  ini-n'i-clual,  and  this  is  the  iino  Rxrapiinn  to 
which  1  h;ivo  alluded.     Onooftlii'  nu'iiibfrs  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  the  French  mliiisier.  had  felt  it 
his  duly  to  write  a   note   on    the  subject,  which 
•Santa  Anna  rcRanlcd  as  very  harsh   in   its  terms 
and  spirit.     After  I  li.vl  discussed  the  matter  with 
him   for   some    time    he    said,  "  I    know  nothii. 
about  these  quesiioiis  of  international   law,  I   ;.. 
only  a  siddii-r,  and  have  spent  my  life  in  the  cainjj 
— but  eminent   Mexican   lawyers  tell  me  that  we 
have  the  rij;ht  to  enlorro  such  an  order,  and  if  we 
have  I  know  that  it  will    bo  beneficial   to  Mexico. 
These  foreiRnerscomo  bore  and  miike  fortunes  and 
go  away  ;  let  them  marry  here,  or  become  .Mexi- 
can  citizens,  and  they  may  enjov  this  and  all  other 
privileges."     l[o  adiled  liiai  if  all  the  other  minis- 
ters had  taken  the  same  course  that  I  had,  that  he 
mi(fht  have  consented  to  rescind  the  order,  but  that 
whilst   he  was   the    president    he  would    cut  his 
throat  (snitinc  the  action  to  the  word  with  preat 
Telieinence)  before  he  would  yield  anything  to  in- 
sult  or   menaces — alludinu    "to   the   note   of    the 
French  minister.     He  became  very  much  excited, 
and  with   his  line  eye  llasliinsr  fire,  went  on  in  a 
strain  of  rtwl  eloquence.—"  What,"  said  he,  "  has 
Mexico  paineil  by  her  revolution,  if  she  is  thus  to 
be  dicliiled  to  by  every  despot  in  Kurope  ;  before, 
we  had  but  one  master — but  if  this  is  permiticd  we 
shall  have  twenty.     We  cannot  fiaht  on  the  water  ; 
but  let  them   land,  an<l   I  will  drive  thorn  to  their 
boats  a  little  f:isler  than  I  did  in  I83!>"— and  then 
casting  his  eye  to  bis  mutilated  lep,  with  that  tii;er 
expres,sion  which  Mrs.  Calderon  noticed— he  said, 
"  theyhave  taken  one  of  mv  leps,  tliev  shall  have 
the  other,  and  every  limb  of  my  bodv  before  I  will 
submit  to  their  bullying  and  incn.ick'i.     Ijet  them 
come,  let  them  come  as  soon  as  they  like,  they 
will  find  a  'I'hcrmopyla;. 

"  These  were  his  very  words.  If  he  did  not  feci 
what  he  said,  1  have  never  seen  ihe  hero  and 
patriot  better  acted.  Affain  I  thoucht  of  General 
Jackson.  The  reader  may  1-e  assured  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  faults  of  Santa  Anna,  he  has 
many  points  which  mark  him  "  as  not  in  the  roll 
ol  conimon  men." 

When  I  first  visited  him  at  Enecrro,  ho  was 
cxamininnr  his  chicken  cocks,  having  a  larpe 
waifer  then  dependinR— ho  went  round  the  coops 
and  examined  every  fowl,  and  pave  directions  as 
to  his  feed  ;  some  to  have  a  little  more,  others  to 
be  stinted.  There  was  one  of  very  preat  In-autv, 
of  the  color  of  the  partridpe,  only  with  the 
feathers  tipped  with  black,  instead  of  yellow  or 
while  ;  and  the  male  in  all  respects  like  the 
Icmale,  except  in  size.  He  asked  me  if  we  had 
any  .such  in  this  country, an.l  when  I  told  him  that 
we  had  not,  he  said  that  if  that  one  pained  his 
tiKbl  he  would  send  him  to  me — he  was  the  only 
one  of  fifieen  which  did  not  lose  his  fiifbt  :  and 
>!iorily  after  my  return,  when  1  visited  New  York, 
1  found  ihe  fowl  there.  I  had  thought  no  more 
about  it,  and  had  no  idea  that  he  would. 

After  exainininp  his  chicken  cocks  we  returned 
to  the  house,  and  then  he  was  all  the  president — 
and  to  have  listened  to  the  eloquent  conversa- 
tion which  I  have  sketched,  one  would  not  have 
sumiosed  that  he  had  ever  witnessed  a  cock-light. 
The  taste  for  this  amusement,  which  amongst 
"9  IS  regarded  as  barbarous  and  vulgar,  is  in 
Mexico  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Santa  Anna.  It 
ia  universal,  and  stands  scarcely  second  to  the 
bull-fight. 
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Takb  heart,   poor  n,  .'  and,  thoofk 

poorly  paid,  and  sadly  .  ,  thank  Heareg 

you  are  not  the  empress  of  liuBsia.  Though  yoo 
are  fagged,  you  are  not  dchnmanized  by  adulation 
— you  are  not  flattered  into  insanity — you  are  not 
made  one  fester  of  human  priilo  by  the  abasement 
•■•  '  •  f.iration  of  millions.  The  hearts  in  your 
ire  not  petrified  by  im|H'rial  blood  ;  they 
.  ..'  bound  wiih  kindly  impulses;  they  may 
vet  thrill  with  a  sympathy  that  the  wife  of  Nieho- 
iai) — |M)or  victim  of  state  I — can  never  know.  Late 
accounts  from  lialy  present  a  sad  picture  of  the 
unfortunate  woman.  It  appears  that  she  is  very 
sick — but  not  nearly  so  sick  as  arro{[«nt.  Could 
pride  have  killed  her,  she  would  have  died  long 
ago— every  una  of  her  nine  lives  been  rendered 
up. 

It  seems  that  the  King  of  Naples  has  beggared 
himself  for  a  year  or  two,  to  do  the  handsome 
thing  for  his  Itussian  guest;  and  she  did  little 
other  than  tuni  the  poor  man  out  of  his  owo 
house. 

"On  the  first  day  of  her  arrival,  the  empreaa 
senther  chamberlain  to  invite  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Naples  to  dine  with  her  in  his  own  dining-room, 
which  meant — '  to-morrow  I  shall  dine  alone.' 
The  poor  King  of  Naples  understood  it  imm»- 
diatcly,  and  was  in  great  trouble  to  know  whet* 
he  should  dine  with  his  family,  or  receive  his 
court." 

And  those  arc  the  folks  who— according  to  the 
tribe  of  Jenkins — are  the  patent  manner-mongers 
for  the  rest  of  mankind  ! 

.\t  Florence,  she  refused  to  take  the  arm  of  her 
host,  the  Grand  Duke,  and  took  that  of  the  Rus- 
sian Admiral.  It  is  said  that  in  one  of  her  letters 
to  the  emperor,  she  wrote — 

"  Since  our  marriaijc  I  have  never  asked  yoo  a 
favor,  but  now  I  have  a  request  to  make,  which  I 
hope  you  will  not  refuse,  since  it  is  of  conse<|U('nc« 
to  my  health,  and  probably  my  life  may  dei>ead 
upon  it — miikf  tnr  n  jtrrsfnt  of  Sicily/ ;" — 
— with  Ktna  to  boil  the  royal  tea-kettle  !  Whats 
pity  that  the  emperor  could  not,  by  a  ukase,  give 
her  the  man  in  the  moon  as  a  little  flunkey  !  Still, 
wo  have  some  compassion  for  the  empress.  She 
is  the  wife  iif  .Nirliolas.  and  that  may  account  for 
much.  Nevertlieliss,  milliners,  Punfh  says, again 
and  again — thank  Heaven  you  arenot  the  )''mpress 
of  Uiissia.  Surely,  it  is  better  to  feel  want  and 
oppression,  than  to  he  educated  out  of  the  feeling 
of  all  human  syni|iathy. — Punch. 


Chiness  Bensvolisce  to  a  Britisb  Cbaritt. 
— The  governors  and  friends  of  the  Seamen's 
Floating  llospit-il  will  be  highly  gratified  to  loam 
that  the  universal  principle  which  governs  thaX 
charity  (the  relief  of  sick  seamen  of  all  nations) 
h.as  not  escaped  the  observation  of  that  enlightened 
and  distinguished  personage,  Keying,  the  lligh 
Commissioner  to  his  imjierial  majesty  the  Kmperor 
of  China,  who  has  requested  Hear' Admiral,  Sit 
Thom,Ts  Cochrane,  commander-in-chief  there,  to- 
record  his  n.ime  as  a  donor  of  $900  (about 
-CIIK))  in  aid  of  this  benevolent  object.  Well 
might  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  eulogize  the  high  char- 
acter of  this  eminent  Chin.iman,  since  he  has  shown, 
by  this  uninvited  display  of  beneficence,  that  he  can 
feel  for  the  possible  necessities  of  his  countrymen 
in  a  far  distant  land,  and  can  so  munificently  mark, 
his  gratitude  lo  foreigners  for  the  care  taken  of 
them. —  Tiims 
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Tlirnc    an»  fi'W     voiinn 


l,l,> 


»lio    lirivi^    lu'cli 


in  ;  io  lilc.      I'lie  w-eno  is  s» 

ne"  ■_'  H  50  Mranu'-,  i)ic  »hon'^ 

will)  »u  ;.  rt;8,  wliili!  tliu  pros- 

pect of  1  ii  ilio  iiamo  lime  in- 

»pir.  ,11  awL',  til  ;■  iirul  mind 

is  li  I  wiih  re  it  never 

•At-rwai  '  the  sca- 

oowt  «:i  .    iH-aulifiil 

antii"'" ;■■;    iln    Mi-.md    time 

\va:  iKKith  white  sands  of  the  ahnre. 

Til.  had    left   dr>'   the    far-»lopine 

beach  ;  1  .still  and  placid,  with  now  and 

then  a  ^  .  clittcrini:  in  the  sun  :  a  fi>« 

l>oats  and  diBtuiii    -  1   with   (heir  white 

saili  on  the  deep,  1.  .,0  thin|^  of  life  as 

the  apile  sea-birds  thai  diiipcd  and  s]H>rtrd  in  the 
shallow  water.  The  hearts  of  the  youiip  iM'ople 
bou!  '    '  1-  and  new  joy  ;  and  after 

«ki;  'ime  in  many  circles  over 

thi'  .    niuijit'il  to  me  to  give  words  lo 

th.  irht. 

'■  li _.»ly   is  everything    to-night!"    said 

EHisabelh.  "  I  have  now  got  familiar  with  the 
gmt  ocean.  I  confesa  my  mind  yt-Merday  was 
filled  with  a  strange  dread  ;  those  noisy  and  foam- 
ing hreakcrs  seemed  so  angry  like  ;  the  waves 
caii:  r  the  other,  rolling  up  to  us  like  so 

ina)  '-rpents  ;  and  my  heart  shuddered  as 

I  loukeil  far,  far  onward,  and  saw  nothing  but  one 
dim  expanse  of  green  water  ;  but  now  the  waves, 
instead  of  inenacini;  us,  have  retired  far  out.  All 
is  lullid  anil  <]ui>M,  and  such  a  l>eantiful  beach  is 
left  us,  that  I  never  shall  tiro  v«andering  over  it, 
and  exploring  ils  curious  prixluclions." 

"  We  have  been  fortunate,  my  dears,  in  this  our 
fiist  and  short  visit,  to  witness  the  ocean  in  ils  two 
extreme  phases.  Yesterday  was  indeed  a  storm  ; 
leas,  however,  in  its  violence  in  this  locality  than 
it  must  have  boon  seaward  ;  for  the  swelling  waves 
and  high  surf  extending  in  that  vast  circular  line 
which  you  witnessed  with  such  astonishment,  indi- 
cated that  a  high  wind  at  a  distance  had  raised  the 
commotion." 

"  I  had  many  strange  dreams  last  night,"  said 
Henry,  "about  vessels  foundering,  and  the  cries 
of  sailors  clinging  to  the  broken  masts,  or  da>hed 
among  the  rocks,  and  dying  without  any  to  help 
them.  \iir  Khali  I  forget  the  -...../•  .r-,,„-,.  of  last 
nii''  LH   it   set   redly  purplc- 

looh  ■,  which  came  in  li    _  s  career- 

ing with  the  wind,  while  the  frothy  siimy  dashed 
up  among  the  hollow  rocks,  iieautiful  as  the 
scene  before  us  now  is,  I  almost  regret  that  it 
is  so  chaniTfHl.  I  hope  we  shall  have  another 
su>ri  ■  '  we  go;  for  I  delieht  to  watch  the 
tor:  If    waters,    the    screaming    of    the 

B«a-iiiniii,  ;ind  the  roar  of  the  surf  ncainat  the 
rock*.     What,  after  all,  is  our  lake,  and  hills,  and 

1  W**"  ■■'  ' -"ipared  in  this  magnificent 

s'    '  upon  ihoBC  waters,  and 

6xplote  1  Miin^i  Ixiuttdaries." 

"  So  I'  i  once,"  cries 

M«f y  ;  '  .H  of  our  loved 

hamb  ;  a  iinif  over  the  seas,  let  tis 

00  Md  c  hells  and  jicbbles  lo  carry 

MM  with  us." 

**  Mary  m  rigtit,"  we  escUiined ;  "  instead  of 


speculating  shout  untried  enjoyments,  let  ns  im- 

]>•  •• ■  ■■—  ••  '■■■■'•  ■' --nt  lime  presents.    The 

at  work  for  our  grali- 

!  .     iM'd  with  the  trciusurcs 

liints  have  Ikhmi  torn  up  :ini| 

■   ;  shells  and  marine  aniiiiats 

ive  been  BC<Hi|ieil  from  their  caves  and  hiding 
, laces;  and  all  arc  now  exposed  lo  view,  and 
await  our  inspection.  You  see  those  piles  of  sea- 
wreck  ' — that  is  the  vegetation  of  the  deep  ;  and 
though  differing  greatly  in  form  and 
from  land  plants,  yet  they  are  not  vv 
iniportaiice,  nor  are  they  without  their  ^inHun  rs.  ' 

"  Do  trees,  then,  grow  in  the  sea?"  inquired 
Marv. 

"^01  exactly  trees,"  I  replied,  "  but  a  kind  of 
simple  plants  called  fud,  having  stems  and  broad 
leaves  of  a  soft  leainery  structure,  nearly  resem- 
bling the  lichens  which  I  have  shown  you  on  our 
rocks,  and  bearing  seeds  of  a  verv  simple  kind  like 
ihein.  You  see  they  an;  of  ali  si«'s,  fri>m  this 
small  delicate  tufteil    plant   to  those    I  I 

tangles  of  many  feet  in  length.  Ir; 
parts  of  the  ocean,  lo  the  depth  of  (*i\ir:il  liun- 
dred  feet,  are  clothed  with  a  vegetation  as  luxu- 
riant as  that  on  land,  the  tangled  stems  and  leaves 
of  which  form  the  abiding  places  of  myriads  of 
fishes  and  marine  animals  of  various  kinds.  We 
shall  now  pause  at  this  spot,  and  examine  a  few 
of  the  plants.  That  long  cord-like  s]H'cinien  which 
Henrv  draws  out  10  the  length  of  ten  or  twelve 
feel,  18  very  common  in  the  northern  seas  ;  in  Ork- 
ney it  iS'Called  sea-catgut,  with  us  sea-lace.  It 
grows  in  large  patches,  just  like  long  grass  in  a 
meadow,  attaining  a  length  of  from  20  lo  30  iVct. 
This  other  plant,  with  the  tall  round  mem.  tirnii- 
nated  by  a  broad  and  long  leaf,  is  a  very  cominnn 
one,  called  the  laminaria,  or  sea  tangle,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  those  of  warm  seas 
growing  lo  the  height  of  25  feet,  wilh  a  Mern  as 
thick  as  that  of  a  small-sized  tree.  The  nigaiilic 
fucus  of  South  America  attains  a  heicht  much 
greater  than  this,  but  with  a  diameter  of  stem  not 
more  than  an  inch.  Captain  Cook  describes  these 
fuci  as  attaining  the  astonishing  length  of  3<>0  feet. 
They  flourish  in  immense  groves  throughout  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  are  all  alive  with  innumerable 
animals,  that  take  shelter  among  and  derive  their 
sustenance  from  Ihem." 

"  The  sea,  then,"  said  Henry,  "  can  boast  of 
taller  veKclablcs  than  Iho  land  ;  for,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  the  taUesl  palms  do  not  exceeil  150  feet, 
and  the  araucaria  of  New  Holland  is  not  above 
CO  feet  more." 

"You  are  quite  correct,  Henry;  and  I  may 
mention  another  sea-plant,  which  is  said  to  reach 
.100  to  1.100  feel  in  h-nglh.  It  is  a  slender  weed, 
called  macroryfUs :  Ihe  leaves  are  long  and  nar- 
row, and  at  the  b.ase  of  each  is  placed  a  vesicle, 
which  is  filled  with  air,  and  which  serves  lo  buoy 
up  and  float  Ihe  plant  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  otherwise,  from  its  weight,  it  would  sink  to 
the  bottom." 

"  And  what  is  the  use  of  all  these  pianist"  in- 
quired V '    •' 

"  I.  -etation,  they  fulfil  the  important 

office  •■:   ^  f(Hid  and  shellcr  for  the  myriads 

of  animals  with  which  Ihe  sea.  like  the  land,  is 
(>copled.  They  are  also  not  wilhniit  iheir  <ise8  to 
man.  Tbesi!  heaps  of  drifted  weed  form  the  best  of 
manures  for  the  soil.     In  snmr  cntmtries  sea-weed 

is  collected  and  burnt,   • which  is  called 

kelp,  ptuducca  soda.     .'"  .ils  arc  also  capa- 
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ble  of  beinp  boileH  down  into  •  tort  of  glae ;  and 
hero  in  thn  littlo  rock-wfinl,  which  in  prroiicoimly 
tcrmntl  Irish  inos.^,  but  which  in,  in  f:ici,  a  wa- 
planl  (ihondrus  rrispiif.)  This  plant,  when  well 
washi'd,  8<i  as  tii  free  it  of  its  salt,  and  llu-n  slowly 
boiled  in  water,  furins  a  li(»ht  and  nutritious  jelly, 
of  which,  1  think,  you  have  often  partaken  when 
made  up  with  milk  and  sugar." 

"  Hut  look  hero,"  said  I,  pointinir  to  n  small 
object  lyinsr  under  the  heap  of  wreck  which  we 
had  just  been  examining ;  "  what  do  you  take  thai 
to  hot"  Thoy  all  pronounced  it  to  he  a  small 
marine  plant  just  like  many  of  the  others  strewed 
round.  "  Now,  scruliniw  it  particularly,"  said  I. 
llonry  took  it  up  with  his  hand,  and  laid  it  on  a 
piece  of  paper  prepared  to  receive  some  other 
plants.  'I  0  their  surprise  the  object  made  seferal 
movements ;  it  again  moved,  and  again  wan  still ; 
lliey  watched  it  with  some  eagerness,  and  not 
without  .some  dread.  At  last  I  picked  olT  two  or 
three  of  the  branches  of  the  apparent  plant ;  a  claw 
of  an  animal  now  was  visible  ;  1  continued  to  pick 
off  more  ;  a  heail  of  a  crab-like  creature  was  dis- 
uayod  ;  and  finally,  clearing  off  the  whole,  a  small 
but  complete  and  living  creature  of  the  crusUaceous 
family  was  exhibited  to  their  wondering  gaze.  A 
flood  of  questions  now  a.ssailed  me.  "  This  little 
crab  (marropntlia  phalangixim)  is  an  inhabitant  of 
our  sea-shores,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  in.stinctive 

froponsity  of  adopting  the  disgui.se  of  a  vegetable, 
t,  in  short,  lives  a  continued  life  of  ma.squerade. 
For  this  purpose  it  selects  the  branches  of  a  small 
fucus  just  about  its  own  size,  and  sticks  them  so  art- 
fully over  its  limbs  and  body,  that  the  whole  is 
mi.sked,  80  as  to  represent  exactly  the  plant  which  it 
has  selected.  Whether  the  pieces  of  plant  adhere  by 
their  own  glutinous  juices,  or  whether  the  animal 
spreads  over  its  body  a  juice  peculiar  to  iuelf,  I 
cannot  tell,  hut  certain  it  is  the  animal  is  found 
always  thus  dressed  ;  and  it  would  appear  to 
change  its  coat  whenever  it  becomes  old,  for  the 
leaves  are  .always  fresh  and  unshrivclled.  The 
reason  of  this  disguise  is  evidently  concealment — 
cither  to  conceal  itself  from  its  own  foes,  or  to 
enable  it  the  better  to  pursue  its  prey,  or,  perhaps, 
for  both  these  purposes.  At  all  events,  the  instinct 
is  a  very  singular  one.  There  is  another  crus- 
tacean, and  a  better  known  one  than  the  other — 
the  hermit  crab.  This  fellow  likes  a  good  comfort- 
able house,  but  he  will  not  build  one  for  himself, 
so  ho  looks  about  for  the  first  empty  shell  that  will 
fit  him,  and  in  ho  walks  back  foremost.  You  see 
how  ho  looks  out  at  his  door,  and  now  ho  scampers 
off  with  his  house  upon  his  back.  To  convince 
you  that  the  creature  lakes  up  its  abode  in  a  chance 
shell,  hero  are  several  more  of  them,  and  all  the 
shells  you  see  are  of  different  forms.  As  the 
young  animal  increases  in  bulk,  it  leaves  its  first 
small  shell  and  takes  to  a  larger.  You  see  this 
well  exemplified  in  the  various  sizes  of  the  ani- 
mals before  us." 

Mary  had  now  got  hold  of  a  larffo  shell,  the 
waved  buccinum,  and  had  applied  it  to  her  ear, 
listening  to  the  hollow  sound  which  it  thus  emit- 
ted. She  had  been  prompted  to  this  from  having 
fractised  the  same  thing  with  shells  at  home,  and 
now  asked  Henry  if  he  recollected  Landor's 
verses  in  allusion  to  this  circumstance.  He  prompt- 
ly called  to  mind  those  shells 

"  Of  pearly  hue 
Within,  for  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 
In  the  sun's  palace  porch,  where,  when  unyoked, 


His  ehariot  wh«iel  aland*  midway  on  the  waT«. 

Shak.  -dy 

Its  |> 

And  li  i*'ni»*ni:'  ^i  :irMMieH, 

.\nd  murmurs  i  ;  murmurs  there." 

'*  Sure  enough  it  murmurs,"  cries  ^Jary  ;  "  but  if 
we  carry  it  away  with  us,  will  it  still  preserve  this 
mysterious  union  with  the  ocean  ?" 

"  It  will  still  continue  to  sound  when  applied  to 
your  ear  wherever  you  carry  it ;  but  so  will  any 
other  hollow  thing — a  tin  box,  a  cup,  an  empty 
tumbler,  or  any  such — and  yet  I  am  sorry  thus  to 
dissipate  with  plain  matter  of  fact  the  beautiful 
fancy  of  the  poet." 

"  What  is  the  real  matter  of  fact,  thont"  inquired 
Henry. 

"  It  is  simply  that  the  concave  sides  of  the  shell 
reverberate  the  current  of  warm  air  which  is 
always  passing  off  and  upwards  from  the  surface 
of  our  bwlies,  its  place  being  as  constantly  taken  by 
a  fresh  supply  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
The  bcdlow  murmuring  is  the  slight  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  air-current  striking  against  the  sides 
of  the  shell,  and  being  echoed,  as  it  were,  from 
every  point,  and  returned  again  to  the  ear." 

"  I  am  almost  vexed  you  have  explained  this  to 
me,"  said  Mary,  "  for  at  home  I  have  often  pleased 
myself  with  the  ihoiighu  that  the  shell  roared  or 
murmured  when  the  tides  of  its  parent  ocean 
flowed  in,  and  that  it  was  silent  until  the  time  of 
the  flowing  tide  returned.  So  bewitching  is  fancy  ! 
And  yet,  after  all,  I  believe  I  shall  be  more  satis- 
fied with  truth.  I  shall  carry  this  shell  home  with 
me,  however ;  and  when  I  wish  to  recall  the  dash- 
ing of  the  sea-waves  and  the  roar  of  the  surf  along 
the  sands,  and  up  among  the  rocks,  I  will  have 
only  to  apply  this  talisman  to  my  ear.  In  this 
respect  it  will  be  to  me  still  the  shell  of  the  poet." 

As  we  continued  our  walk,  several  little  tracks 
in  the  sand  attracted  our  attention.  Henry  deter- 
mined to  follow  up  one  of  them,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  cause :  he  continued  to  trace  one  for 
more  than  ten  yards,  and  at  last  stopped  almost 
at  the  brink  of  tho  water.  We  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  i>€rceived  that  the  trail  was  made  by  the 
common  cockle.  It  was  curious  to  mark  the  crea- 
ture pushing  out  its  single  foot  from  between  its 
two-valved  shell,  and  pressing  it  against  the  soft 
sand,  thus  pushing  itself  onward  step  by  step. - 
It  had  thus  travelled  at  least  ten  lo  fifteen  yards 
in  the  few  hours  since  it  had  been  left  on  the  beach 
at  high  water,  and  now  it  seemed  to  be  returning 
to  the  sea  to  feed.  A  little  onwards  we  came  to 
two  other  well-known  edible  shell  animals — the 
oyster  and  mussel.  Unlike  the  cockle,  both  ihcso 
were  stationary  animals.  They  were  securely 
anchored  to  stones,  and  we  spent  some  time  in  ex- 
amining the  fine  silken  fibres  (the  hyssus)  which 
proceeded  from  their  bodies,  and  were  fixed  by  the 
other  end  to  the  rocks,  thus  forming  a  secure  cable. 

The  frequent  lash  of  the  returning  tide,  and  the 
rapidly  descending  sun,  now  warned  us  that  it  was 
time  to  return  home. 

We  did  so  reluctantly,  and  paused  for  a  moment 
lo  take  a  look  at  the  descending  luminary.  How- 
different  was  the  sunset  from  last  evening.  The 
sky  was  one  sea  of  soft  mellow  light,  curtained 
above  by  stripes  of  filmy  clouds  of  the  brightest 
hues.  The  sun  was  just  dipping  its  orb  into  the 
deep,  and  sent  a  long  line  of  flickering  rays 
athwart  the  glassy  mirror,  even  reaching  to  our 
feel.    Sea-birds  were  speeding  along  on  swift  wing 
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la  the  iliDn;  OM  or  (wo  little  boala  w«na«en 
Clidiiiir  hoinewirdi :  liiii  tin'  ilistant  thip*  aUsdily 
hfl  -1  Inst  in   the  misty 

disi .  ,  I   ,      nil);  their  counie  over 

tlie  >  i-i  'I'  Aa  we  aacemleil  the  Blopinft  beach. 

We  ».  ■,'  • .  iII.nI  from  our  vistotis  of  the  sea  by 
ob)  «  of  the  land.     The  cattle  from 

Ihf  As  had  wandered  down  to  the 

hearii,  ;i;i.:  iiii  ir  dark  maAsivo  forms  wore  seen 
beiwern  us  and  the  »ky,  as  they  8lra|;);led  along 
the  shore.  "  I  think  these  cattle  are  ariiially  feed- 
ing on  the  sca-wted,"  cred  Henry ;  "  I  am  sure  I 
•ee  one  cow  busily  chewinj:  a  piece  of  sea-tanele." 

"  That  IS  the  very  object,"  I  replied,  "  which  has 
made  them  wander  here.  Why  should  not  cows 
and  oxen  love  the  sea-side  as  well  as  we?  All 
irraminivorous  animals  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
aalt,  and  of  every  substanco  which  contains  it. 
Hence  they  chew  with  avidity  the  sea-weed  and 
lick  the  salt  incrusted  on  the  rocks.  Nay,  they 
will  also  feed  with  avidity  on  fish. 

"  '  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Lis- 
roore,  on  the  .\rjjyleshire  coast,'  says  Dr.  Mac- 
ciilnch,  'are  soinu  rocks  separated  at  low  water, 
where  the  cattle  may  be  daily  oWrved  resorting, 
quilting  the  fertile  pastures  to  feed  on  the  sea- 
weed, it  has  erroneously  been  8up|>osed  thai  this 
practice,  as  well  as  the  eating  of  fish,  was  the  re- 
sult of  hunger.  It  ap|>ears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
the  effects  of  choice,  in  cattle  as  well  as  in  shocp, 
that  have  once  found  access  to  this  diet.  The  ac- 
curacy with  which  they  attend  to  the  diurnal  vari- 
ations of  the  tide  is  very  remarkable,  calculating 
ihe  times  of  the  ebb  with  such  nicety,  that  they 
arc  seldom  mistaken  even  when  they  have  some 
miles  to  walk  to  the  beach.  In  the  same  way, 
they  always  secure  their  retre.tt  from  these  chosen 
Sfiots  in  such  a  manner  as  never  to  be  surprised 
and  drowned  by  the  returning  tide.  With  respect 
to  fish,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  often  prefer 
it  to  their  best  pastures.  It  is  not  less  remarkable 
that  the  horses  of  Shetland  eat  dried  fish  from 
choice,  and  that  the  dogs  brought  up  on  these 
shores  continue  to  prefer  it  to  all  other  diet,  even 
after  a  long  absence.' 

"  Herodotus  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  in  the 
▼icinily  of  the  lake  Prasias  were  in  the  practice  of 
feeding  their  horses  and  cattle  on  fish.  The  Ice- 
landers and  Faroesc  do  the  same,  both  with  fish 
and  dried  whaien'  flesh,  which  they  cencrally  serve 
up  as  a  soup,  w  ith  a  small  quantity  of  fndder.  '  In 
the  northern  parts  of  the  stale  of  Michigan,'  says 
Captain  Marryat  in  his  diary  in  America,  '  hay 
is  very  scarce,  and  in  winter  the  inhabitants  are 
obli);ed  to  fc«'d  their  cattle  on  fish.  You  will  see,' 
•aya  he  '  the  hors-s  and  cows  dispute  for  the  of- 
fal; and  our  landlord  told  me  that  he  has  ohen 
witne«w>d  a  particular  horse  wail  very  quietly 
^1"  •  r.-  landing  the  fish  from  the  canoes, 

*■»''  riunity,  dart  in,  steal  one,  and  run 

aw.i  iii^  iiinuth.' " 

—  Hie,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  I  thonght 
anin  '"  their  own  choice,  would  always 

<^<"''  ^le  to  the  particular  kind  of  food 

to  "  'I-- I  >■:■  their  structure." 

<  true  ;  few  carnir- 
Of"  .1  l)e  disposed  to  ex- 

ch:i:  ";  but  then,  again,  those 

*h"  111  hsvi-  :i  hankering  now 

and  ttwn  afier  a  pun-e  o(  I..  .  say  you  may 

bava  obMrred  at  home  h  >' lously  a  cow 


will  keep  chewing  at  •  boM  a  whole  day,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  her  grata,  wid  to  thu  no  small  dis- 
may of  the  dairy-iiiaid  in  the  evening,  when  the 
cow  returns  without  a  drop  of  milk  '" 

"  I  have  olwerved  it  frequently,"  cried  Henry, 
"  and  I  have  been  taught  to  creep  close  to  said  cows 
when  so  employed,  and  throw  into  their  mouth  a 
handful  of  sand  anil  small  pebbles  ;  this,  by  mixing 
with  their  favorite  morsel,  spoils  the  whole,  and 
they  then  reluctantly  throw  the  mouthful  out,  and 
take  to  their  grass." 

Darker  and  darker  now  grew  the  evening  shad- 
ows as  wo  slowly  took  our  way  landwards.  The 
waving  sand-hills  at  last  shut  out  our  view  of  the 
ocean,  and  its  hollow  murmurs  only  reached  our 
cars.  We  bade  it  a  l.ist  adieu,  afier  having  spent 
two  delightful  days  admiring  its  wonders,  and  iiav- 
ing  brought  away  with  us  numerous  trophies,  to 
remind  us  of  our  studies  on  the  sea-shore. 


VERSES, 

SUPPOaCD  TO  BE  WRITTEN  BY  WILLIAM  SMITH 
o'bRIES,  Dl'RI.NO  1118  SOLITARY  AUODG  IN  THE 
CELLAR  OF  THE  HOl'SE  OP  COMMOSS. 

I  AM  monarch  of  .ill  I  survey  ; 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 
From  the  breakfasl-lime  round  to  the  tay, 

I  see  neither  .Saxon  nor  brute. 

0  Solitude  !  where  's  the  atthractions, 
That  sages  have  seen  in  your  face  I 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  Saxons, 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  the  Session  alone, 
Ne'er  cry  "  hear  !"  to  an  illigant  speech, — 

Sure  I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
Them  lieasts,  the  attiiidants  and  wailhers. 

My  form  with  indiirercnce  see  ; 
They  are  so  unacciisloined  to  Marthyrs, 

Their  coolness  is  shocking  to  nio. 

Society — blarney — abuse — 

Gifts  dear  to  the  boys  of  my  name  I 

0  if  I  had  the  trings  of  a  gcMise, 

It  's  soon  I  'd  be  out  of  this  same. 

1  then  might  enliven  my  gloom 

In  the  ways  of  repalers  and  men. 
Might  learn  from  the  wis<lom  of  Humo, 
And  be  cheer'd  by  the  sallies  of  Ben. 

Ye  Mimbers,  that  make  me  your  sport, 

O  convey  to  this  desolate  dwir 
A  Timrs,  with  a  faithful  rejiort 

Of  the  house  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  frinds,  sure  they  now  and  then  sind 

A  joke  or  a  laugh  after  iiie  ? 
O  tell  me  1  yet  have  a  frind. 

Though  Bentinck  I  'm  never  to  see. 

The  allindant  is  pone  to  his  rest, 

The  .Saxon  lie.f  down  in  his  lair, — 
While  I  think  of  the  Isle  of  the  Weal, 

And  turn  up  my  bed  *  in  despair. 
But  whisky  is  still  to  be  had  ; 

And  the  whisky — encouraging  thought ! 
As  it  is  not  by  any  means  bad. 

Half  reconciles  me  to  my  lot. 

Punch. 

•  The    Martyr  is    accommmlated   with    a  very  neat 
"  foWing  l>ed." 
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From  tiM  BrIlUh  Quwurljr  Rciaw. 

(1.)  I^  ^foniteur.—('i.)  Le  Affa.«avn-.— (3.)  Le 
Journal  lUs  Dibats. — (4.)  Lc  I'onstiluiionnel. — 
(5.)  Le  Slick— (a.)  La  Presse.—{7.)  Le  Na- 
tinnal. — (8.)  La  iiazi-tte  de  France. — (9.)  Ui 
Quotunenne.—(\0.)  Le  GIoIk:—(\1.)  U  Cor- 
taire  S<itan.—(Vi.)  U  rAoriiviri.— (13.)  L' t'j- 
frU  Pul,lk.—(U.)  La  W/.mn*.— (15.)  La  Hi- 
mocratir  Pacifiinu:     Pari-t,  18.15,  184fl. 

(10.)  Uisloire  txtifianle  ilu  Journal  det  Dibats. 
Paris:  Haudry. 

(17.)  Vrnalile  tics  Joumaiu,  Rivilaitons  arcom- 
pairni'S  (If  J'reums.  Par  Constant  Hii.uev. 
Ouvrier,  Tailleur.  Paris,  chrz  luus  Us  Librai- 
res.     Soptembre,  1845. 

(18.)  L'tlcolc  dts  Journalitles,  Comidie  en  5 
Actes.  Par  Mde.  E.mii.k  dk  Girardin  ;  suivir 
d'une  iMIre  de  M.  Jui.Ks  Janin  ;  el  d'une  Ri- 
ponsede  M.  Oiianikr  DE  CAsaAONAC.  Troisiime 
Kdilion,  Paris,  1840. 

It  were  a  curious  and  instructivB  study  to  trace 
the  progress  of  tlio  Newspaper  Press  of  France, 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  our  own  day  ; — to 
record  ihe  history  of  the  ancient  Gazetier  and  the 
modern  Journalist ; — of  the  old  Gazette  of  times 
long  gone  by,  as  well  as  of  the  modern  Journal. 
In  the  French  of  the  17th  century,  the  Gazctier 
signified  the  ICdilor  of  a  periodical  publication,  as 
well  as  the  Publisher ;  but  the  word  is  not  now 
nsed  ill  this  latter  sense,  and  generally  bears  an  ill 
significuiion. 

Though  any  frivolous  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
words,  in  the  present  ago  of  facts  and  realities,  he 
for  the  most  part  idle,  yet  it  may  bo  nermilled  to 
ns  to  slate,  that  the  word  Gazclier  is  ilerived  from 
Gazette,  a  denomination  which  the  earliest  journal 
received  from  the  piece  of  Venetian  coin,  "  Ga- 
letta,"  which  the  reader  paid  for  each  number  in 
the  Piazza  do  St.  Marco,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  regular  Journal  which  modern 
times  has  known,  however,  appeared  in  Kngland 
in  1588.  It  bore  the  title  of  the  "  Fnglish  Mer- 
cury," and  probably  suggested  to  the  French 
nation  the  idea  of  the  "  Mcrcuro  Fran^ais,  ou 
Suite  de  I'llistoird  de  la  Paix."  This  publication 
commenced  in  1005,  the  Seplennairo  of  D. 
Cayer,  and  extended  to  the  year  1644,  forming 
altogether  a  collection  of  25  v(ds.  The  curious 
compilation  was,  till  1035,  edited  by  John  Richer, 
ajid  continued  by  Thcophilo  Penaudot. 

The  "  Mfcrcure  Galant,"  which  gave  birth  to 
the  "  Mercurc  de  France,"  and  to  the  "  Morcurc 
Frantjais"  of  17'J2,  commenced  in  February,  1072, 
under  the  editorship  of  Vis«5,  and  subsequently 
counted  among  ils  contributors  and  editors  some  of 
the  first  names  in  French  history.  Another  "  Mer- 
cury," not  merely  gallant,  but  historical  and  polit- 
ical, appeared  in  1080,  under  the  editorship  of 
Sandras  do  Courtiltz ;  and  to  this  periodical  the 
great  Baylo  did  not  disdain  to  contribute.  It  sur- 
vived to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  in  ils  76th  year, 
in  1782.  The  publication  of  the  "  Pul)lic  Intelli- 
gencer" in  Kngland,  in  1661,  which  met  with  a 
success  signal  and  decisive,  soon  found  copyists  in 
France.  I<oret,  in  imitating  it,  compose<l  his 
pitiable  "Gazette  Purles.|ue,"  or  "Muse  His- 
torique,"  which  was  followed  by  the  "Journal 
dcs  Savans,"  beginning  in  1005,  and  continued 
without  interruption  down  to  1702. 

Recommenced  in  1797  by  Sallo,  who  look  the 
pseudonyme  of"  H^douville,"  it  attained  its  great- 
est renown  about   1816.     In  any   sketch  uf  the 


hiitory  of  juumtU  or  guetlM,  the  "  NotiTell«s  d« 

U  IWpublique  dcs  IjiMIres"  ». 

This  work  was  originally  i  l.e 

'  '  "  .  and  home  '  ivaii*, 

inaii:iL'eiii>  ivelhal 

» iiK  II  IT1  <iii<  ii'-r  sought  til. Ill  I'Miiiii  111  iiiii  iivvn  day 
— a  Jutland  impartial  account  of  the  works  re- 
viewed. Among  the  political  and  literary  gazette* 
of  a  somewhat  later  epoch,  "  I^  Clef  du  Cabinet 
dcs  Princes,"  coniiiicncud  at  Luxemburgh,  in 
July,  1704,  by  Claude  Jordan,  and  continued  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Journal  de  Verdun,"  h<>causc  it 
appeared  in  that  town,  had  the  greatest  success. 
Howards  the  end  of  iho  republic,  the  celebrated 
booksi'ller,  Panckouckc,  borrowed  this  title  fur  a 
well  conducted  joimial,  "  La  Clef  du  Cabinet  dc« 
Suuverains,"  a  daily  paper,  to  which  Gaiat  and 
Uoussel  contributed  excellent  articles. 

The  name  of  the  "  Moniieur,"  so  often  cited, 
not  merely  in  France,  but  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try in  the  world,  was  borrowed  from  ihe  English 
iournal  of  that  name  which  ap|>eared  in  1759. 
France,  whose  object  it  always  seems  to  have 
been,  "  to  tread  upon  the  kibes  of  Kngland,"  pos- 
sessed in  the  following  year  (1760)  a  Moniieur  of 
her  own — a  periodical  journal,  containing  moral 
and  political  articles.  The  gravers  and  the  print- 
ers' art  did  not  alone  sufliee  for  our  restless  and 
vnlatilo  neighbors.  There  were  not  wanting  spec- 
ulators, scandalous  and  shameless  enough  to  send 
under  an  envelope  to  their  abonn^s,  a  nuinuscript 
bulletin  of  all  the  tittle-tattle  trivialness,  gossip, 
scandal,  roudries,  and  liesof  Paris.  These  letters, 
called  "  Nouvellcs  &  la  Main,"  were  invented  by 
a  discreditable  demirep,  one  Mde.  Doublet,  who 
kept  a  regular  scandal-shop,  where  persiMis  uf 
both  sexes  resorted,  and  where  characters  were 
blackened,  and  reputations  destroyed,  for  any  con- 
sideration that  malevolence  might  offer  or  infamy 
accept. 

Some  small  rivulet  of  truth  occasionally  mean- 
dered through  this  vast  meadow  of  ni^disance; 
but  fiction,  not  fad,  was  the  dame's  staple  article. 
It  is  certain  that  this  clandestine  publication  gave 
some  concern  to  ihe  government;  for,  on  the  Oih 
of  October,  1753,  the  Mar<)uess  d'.Vrgenson  wrote 
to  the  lieutenant  of  police  of  Berryer,  that  the 
"  nouvelles"  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  ill  effect, 
seeing  that  Mde.  Doublet  kept  a  regular  registry 
of  scandal,  which  was  not  only  spread  through 
Paris,  but  dispersed  all  over  ihe  provinces.  The 
minister  went  on  to  stale,  that  though  such  con- 
duct was  displeasing  to  the  king,  yet  his  majesty 
had  requested,  before  severer  means  were  resorted 
to,  that  his  minister  should  see  Mde.  Doublet,  with 
a  view  of  representing  to  her  that  the  abu.se  and 
the  scandal  should  cease,  and  that  she  should  no 
longer  permit  those  who  encouraged  such  infamies 
to  frequent  her  house.  Notwithstanding  these 
threats,  the  injunctions  of  the  police  were  not,  it 
appears,  obeyed  ;  for,  in  1762,  the  Duke  de  Choi- 
seul,  then  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  complained 
again  to  Herryer,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  let- 
ter of  the  24th  of  March  thus  expressed  himself: 
"  His  majesty  has  directed  mc  to  order  you  to  re- 
pair to  Mde.  doublet,  and  to  announce  to  her  that, 
if  any  more  '  nouvelles'  are  issued  from  her  house, 
the  king  will  cause  her  to  be  immured  within  the 
walls  of  a  convent,  from  whence  she  can  no 
longer  send  forth  '  nouvelles,'  not  mertdy  imperti- 
nent and  improper,  but  contrary  to  the  rules-  of 
his  majesty's  service."'  Mde.  Doublet  persevered, 
nevertheless,  in   her  course.      The    police  now 
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bur 


i'l' 
;i  I. 


line    of  the   habilu^   a(  her 

purpose  piirlied  on   >  certain 

;,  who  made  s  report  to  the 

I,  "that  there   was  and  had 

at  iliu  liousi-  of  Mde.  Duublet,  a  '  bu- 

•iTollcs,'  which  was  not  the  only  one  in 

t-niploy^  wrote  a  great  deal,  and 

br  it."     It  cannot  bo  denied  that 

"  "  lie  Faveurs," 

ui,  the  part  of 

■  ■■■■■,1  at  the 

, and  he 

tf.i^..  .  '.'. M Vrffental, 

Mde.  da  li  linress  of  the  "  C'oloiti- 

biade,"  i':  i     -oliert,  one  of  the  authors 

of  the  "  Memoirs  Secrets,"  better  known  as  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Uaurhauniont,"  the  ('hevalier  de 
Choiseul,  and  many  medical  and  literary  men 
ainon?  ih<>  omirihiitors. 

A  !  of  Mouchi,  one  Gillet, 

vail'  il'.Vrjienlal,  was  at  the 

head  iw  n  'ase,  unlottercd  laopipy, 

after  hav;  ilier  all  that  was  said  in 

the  beat  i^.u-.  ^  .■■  i  !.■!,,  sent  liis  bulletins  (as 
•oine  infamous  Sunday  journals  in  our  own  day 
were  sent)  into  the  provinces  at  six  and  twelve 
francs  the  month ;  bis  despatches  bcinp  literal 
copies  of  what  Mde.  Doublet  circulated  through 
the  capital,  on  the  mornin|(  of  the  same  day,  under 
the  title  of"  Nouvelles  k  la  Main."  The  more  in- 
iquitous and  odious  the  government,  the  more  ex- 
tensive the  sale  and  distribution,  and  the  more  for- 
midable the  influence  and  effect  of  the  publications. 
In  1771.  the  Duke  de  la  Vrillierc  exercised  in- 
creased severity  towards  the  authors  of  this  scan- 
dalous chronicle.  M.  de  Vergennes  proceeded 
still  further,  for  he  would  not  permit  literary  men 
to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  foreign  coun- 
theii.  iti.Mii'li  ihe  censor,  Suard,  was  ready  to  cer- 
tify ■  .ractcr  and  conduct.  This  species 
of  C'  ure,  wrote  the  minister,  ought  to 
continue  prohibited,  and  those  who  persevere  in  it 
notwithstanding  Ihe  prohibition,  shall  be  severely 
punished.  Good  advice  has  proved  valueless,  and 
rigorous  measures  can  alone  prove  eflcclive. 

We  hive  already  spoken  of  three  Mercuries,  but 
have  not  said  a  word  of  one,  of  which  I,a  Hriierc 
was  the  "  titulaire,"  as  il  was  called.  This  privi- 
lege of  titulaire  was  worth,  to  that  fortunate  man, 
25,000  livres  de  rente,  and  having  died  one  fine 
morning  at  Rome,  about  the  year  1757,  while  the 
court  was  :ii  '■'■•ni^'iichleau,  Marmontel,  who  was 
there  pa*  r  with  Quesnai,  was  sent  for 

by   M'le  tour,  who  said  "  Nous  avons 

de»'-  irr  au  nouveau  brevet  du  Mercure 

ilea  ,  ur  les  gens  de  letlres.     Vous  qui 

les  coiiiiaikM'x  nommez  moi  ceux  qui  en  auroieot 
beaoin  et  qui  en  wroient  siiwoplibles."     Marmon- 

-I.  Hoissy,  and  some 

'h  Marmontel's  in- 

t\r>.uv  '.-  vci  oi  11, ■■  .Mercure,  but  Hois- 

"v.  iliini  ■  igb  to  edit  the  journal,  was 

iciro!.    •  •  ..  ■•  for  any  length  of  time. 

H>  :ior  activity,  nor  literary 

acqu  i  not  turn  to  the  Ah'"' 

Raynal — for  he  did  i  inn — who  was  r 

man  of  M  work  in  ti  <>f  Ki  Drnere.      I 

Hoisay  held  out  a  signal  of  diMrcss 

ind  wrote  to  this  eflecl.     "  Prose 

ou  vers  ce  iiu'il  vous  plaira  tout  me  Hera  bon  de 

voire  main.   *     Marmontel  paascd  a  sleepless  and 

•  Mcmoirpf  de  Marmootcl,  torn.  il.  p.  TJ. 


fi'vcrish  night  in  consequence  of  this  unexpected 
demand  being  made  up"ti  l.im  :iii.l  m  tliw  vi  n..  nf 
crisis  and  agitation  it  » 

first  suggested  itself.  , 

and  at  llelvetius'  dinner  the  day  atier,  ihis  anony- 
mous article  was  attributed  by  the  first  connoi»- 
eurs  of  the  day  to  Voltaire  or  Montes(|uicu.  .Such 
was  the  origin — and  this  is  a  curious  piece  of  lit- 
erary history — of  those  very  "  Contes  Moraux" 
which  have  since  had  such  vogue  in  Europe. 
Boissy  did  not  long  enjoy  this  brevet.  At  his  death, 
Mde.  de  Pompadour  said  to  the  king,  "  Sire,  ne 
douncrez  vous  pas  lo  Mercun-  k  celui  qui  I'a  sou- 
tenu!"  The  favorite  meant  Marmoiiiel,  and  Mar- 
montel obtained  it  accordingly.  Well  would  it  b« 
for  princes  and  people  if  favorites  never  less 
abused  their  privilege  than  the  Pompadour  did  on 
this  occasion.  The  Mercure,  when  M:irmontel 
undertook  it,  in  1738,  was  not  merely  a  literary 
jourii.il,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tho  term.  It 
was  formed  of  diverse  elements,  and  embraced  a 
great  number  of  subjects.  It  was  not  simply  a 
gazelle,  but  a  regisiter,  so  to  speak,  of  theatres  and 
spectacles.  It  entered  into  a  full  and  generally 
a  just  appreciation  of  literary  publications,  into  the 
discoveries  in  the  useful  arts,  and  local  and  social 
interests,  into  everything,  in  fact,  but  the  great 
cardinal  questiims  of  government  representation 
and  general  politics.  It  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine a  journal  more  varied,  more  attractive,  and 
of  more  abun9ant  resources,  in  so  far  as  regarded 
science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 

But,  alas  !  all  is  not  "  couleur  de  rose"  in  tho 
life  of  a  journalist,  as  the  initiated  know  but  too 
well  ;  and  Marmontel  confesses  that  he  soon  found 
out  that  to  come  to  Paris  to  edit  a  newspaper  was 
to  condemn  himself — to  use  his  own  words — "an 
travail  de  Sisyphc  ou  k  celui  des  Danaides." 
Some  of  the  first  literary  names  in  France  were  at 
this  moment  connected  with  the  "  Mercure"  and 
its  editor.  Among  others  wo  need  only  name 
D'Alembert,  I/Abbd  Morellet,  L'Abb<S  Raynal, 
Marivaux,  and  ('hastellux.  Nor  was  this  collab- 
oration exclusively  confined  to  Frenchmeif  Tho 
Abb6  Galiani,  Caraccioli,  and  the  Comple  de 
Creutz,  were  among  the  contribuiors  ;  and  the 
cbansonnicrs  Panard,  Gallet,  and  (.'oll^,  occasioo- 
allv  lent  their  blithesome  aid. 

But  this  voluminous  journal  was  soon  to  be  sus- 
pended by  the  Revolution,  not,  however,  before  its 
columns  had  tieen  enrirhcd  by  the  pens  of  Chaiiifort 
and  Guingu^nd.  The  former  delicate,  ingenious, 
brilliant,  and  witty  writer,  furnished  the  Tableau 
de  la  Revolution,  in  which  the  remarkable  events 
of  that  remarkable  time  are  eloquently  retraced. 
Of  theje,  Chamfort  composed  thirteen  livraisons, 
each  Containing  two  tableaux,  and  the  work  was 
afterwards  continued  to  the  twcnty-fifih  by  M. 
Guingudn^. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  "  Journal  F.tranger," 
to  which  the  .MiWs  .Arnaud  and  Prevost,  Toussaint 
Fr^ron,  (the  famous  Fr<?ron,  of  whom  more  anon,) 
Favier  Heranndex,  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Grimm,  and 
other  celebrated  ini'ii,  were  contributors.  Tho 
— '"■•■•'■bip  of  this  misoellany  was  undertaken  by 
iifterwards  of  the  Academy,  in  H.'M,  and 
,  -t  W.18  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  Franco 
all  th.it  was  n-markable  in  the  literature  of  Kiiglaiid, 
Spain,  and  (lermany.  The  paper  exited  until  the 
month  of  June,  1703,  when  it  cea»<-d  to  appear. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  same  vnr,  Sunrd,  and 
his  friend  Arnaud,  were  conn  gov- 

ernment to  undertake  the  "  '  ec," 
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•Mh  wMl  a  Mhry  of  lO.OOOf.     A  void,  howeTer,! 
wwenatad  hy  the  ilct"i">  nf  ili.-   •  .T,,i,rii;il  riran-l 
(fcr,"  wliicli  iho  twip  1 
by  tilt!  rri'aiion  of  iht'  ■   i 

ro!>6."      This    now    periodical,    pnilocU'd    by    ibi;] 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affiiim,  tron;  no  more  cliarineil ' 
existence  than  its  predoccdsor,  and  when  it  died   • 
natural  death,   Suard  and   Aniand  \vit«>   paid    li , 
their  subscribers  to  iho   tune  of  four  volumes  i 
ailvanco.     Where  should  wo  find  such  easy  ^{iill 
hlo  subscrihors  now-a-days  in  the  new  world  or  tin- 
old  ?  mill  echo  answers,  where,  in  niouniful  response 
to  curious  and  ini|uirinK  aspirants  to  authorship. 

Let  the  meanest  ainonj;  the  dreqs  of  the  How 
and  (Jrub-street,  pluck  up  "  heart  of  i;race,"  how- 
ever, for  be  it  known  to  all  the  dullards  and  dunces 
for  their  comfort,  that  anionif  tlie  most  complaisant 
and  contented  contribulors  to  this  journal  were  the 
famous  Denis  Diderot,  and  the  gentleman  philoso- 
pher Saint  Lambert.  Nor  wore  other  appliances 
wantinj  to  success.  Suard  had  married  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  aureeable  women  of  the  day, 
Mdllc.  I'anckoucke,  the  sister  of  the  famous  printer 
and  bcHikseller.  llis  house  and  hearlh  were 
palronizfd  by  the  '•  ijrand  mondc,"  under  the  title 
of  "  le  peiit  miSiiace;"  and  here  the  munificence 
of  the  prince  de  Ueauvau,  and  of  the  Marquis  de 
Chastellux  were  exhausted,  to  place  the  petit 
m^nai^e,  to  usb  the  lanijuage  of  the  bioijrapher  of 
Suard,  "en  elat  de  donner  des  festins  i  la  haute 
litt^rature."*  It  is  the  fashion  among  some  Kn- 
glishmen  to  cry  up  their  own  country  at  the  expense 
of  France  ;  but  where,  wo  woultl  ask,  can  any 
Enfflishman  lay  his  fingor  on  prince  or  marquess 
who  exhausted,  not  his  munificence,  bnt  who  con- 
tributed one  hundred  pounds,  either  in  gifts  or 
otherwise,  to  place  the  "  petit  manage"  of  an 
F.nglish  journalist  in  a  condition  to  worthily  enter- 
tain men  of  letters? 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  and  it  would  far  exceed 
the  compass  of  an  article,  to  go  over  the  journals 
and  newspapers  of  the  Revolution .  Most  of  them 
were  scandalous — many  of  them  were  bold — a  few 
Qsefiil ;  but  there  was  one  journal  which  sprung 
out  of  this  great  crisis,  which  has  survived  that 
Btormy  and  terrific  epoch,  and  which  has  lived  to 
see  many  great  changes  even  in  our  own  day.  We 
allude  to  the  "  Moniteur  Universel,"  the  official 
journal  of  the  French  government.  Born  of  the 
first  Revolution,  and  a  witness  of  all  the  political 
revolutions  which  have  succeeded  it,  the  "  Moni- 
teur" has  had  the  rare  advantage  of  surviving  limes 
of  trouble  and  civil  strife,  without  losing  any  por- 
tion of  ils  high  consideration,  and  without  changing 
either  ils  character  or  its  language. 

The  founder  of  the  "  Moniteur"  was  a  great  and 
enterprising  bookseller,  of  the  name  of  Charles 
Joseph  I'anckoucke,  the  father  of  M.idaine  Suard, 
ot  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  and  celebrated  by 
the  publiealion  of  the  "  Encyclopedic  MiSthodique." 
Panekoucke  had,  in  a  journey  to  England,  been 
■truck  with  the  tinmcnsc  size  of  ibe  London  jour- 
nals. He  resolved  to  introduce  a  larcer  form  into 
Prance.  This  was  the  origin  of  tho  "  .Moniteur 
Universel,"  which  first  saw  the  light  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2lth  November,  1789.  Hut  the  "  Moni- 
teur," in  its  infancy,  did  not.  as  tho  reader  may 
well  suppose,  possess  its  present  organization.  A 
»ery  small  space  w,is  allotted  to  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the 
debates  were  often  incorrectly  given.     Shortly  after 

•  Vie  de  Suard,  par  Charles  de  Rozior.    Paris,  1839. 


this  period,  M.  Maret,  afterwards  I'  ^s*- 

iii>.  and    \Oii)  \\  a.M   i-ditrtr  tt\    ibi*  "  11  \^ 

-l«r 

the 

lirsl  redaeleur  en  elief  ot   tin:  Uiti-r  jnunial.      As 

Mnret    was    an    admirable    shorl-hand    writer,  the 

'°ame,  to  use  the  words  of  li  her, 

.  en  relief.      It  was  not  mer-  ,   of 

of 
de- 

III'  aii'ir  <ii    liii'  uiai-  .rC, 

however,  than   mer-  d  a 

series  of  artirl'-    ■  ring 

the  parliament  vo- 

lution, VNilh  ill  ,  rly. 

The  exact  and  conscieniious  Peuchet  undertook 
this  dilficult  task.  His  articles,  under  the  title  of 
an  introduction,  form  the  first  volume  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  "  Moniteur." 

From  this  |>cri(Ml  the  principal  and  the  most  pre- 
cious recommendation  of  the  "  M<miteur'  was,  and 
is,  that  it  is  a  repertory  of  all  tho  important  facts 
connected  with  the  annals  of  mmlern  France.    The 

"  Moniteur,"  indeed,  is  theonlv   ••    'I  of  unde- 

filed  historical  truth,  though  v  dashed 

and  brewed  with  lies,  more  t.-, .;i  the  Na- 
poleonic time,  from  which  a  tborough  knowledge 
may  bo  obtained  of  the  parties  and  history  of 
Franco.  Tables  compiled  with  diligence,  method, 
and  clearness,  and  published  for  each  year,  facili- 
tate the  res»!archcs  of  ihu  student,  and  conduct  him 
through  the  immense  labyrinth  of  facts  which  have 
been  accumulated  during  half  a  century.  Men  of 
extraordinary  merit  have  occasionally  cooperated, 
either  as  men  of  letters  or  as  philosophical  writers 
or  as  publicists  in  the  edilini;  of  this  remarkable 
journal.  We  have  already  cited  the  Duke  of  Ba»- 
sano,  who  was  redacteur  en  chef,  to  the  end  of  tho 
Constituent  Assembly,  lierquin,  the  author  of 
"  L'.\mie  des  F.nfans,"  succeeded  him  at  a  time 
when  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne,  La  Harpe ;  Laya, 
the  author  of  "  L'Ami  des  Lois"  ;  Framcry  ;  Guin- 
gu<n<5,  author  of  a  Literary  History  of  Italy; 
(Jarat,  who  was  minister  and  senator;  Suard,  of 
the  Academy,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken ; 
Charles  His,  Ciallois  (Jranville,  Marsilly,  La  Cha- 
pclle,  and  others,  enriched  the  very  same  pages 
with  their  united  latKirs.  Under  the  Convention 
and  the  Directory,  M.  Jounlan  performed  the  duties 
of  rddacteur  en  chef,  and  was  •■--'-'-  '  'v  Trouv^, 
Sauvo,  and  Gallois.     Under  t'  le,  Sauvo 

was  placed  at  the  head  of  the    ■  ' ;  :,"  and  is, 

or  lately  was,  editor  in  chief.  It  may  be  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers,  that  during  the  crisis  of 
the  ministry  of  Polignac,  that  weak  foolish  man 
sent  for  M.  Sauvo,  and  handed  him  the  famous 
ordonnanccs  which  produced  the  Revolution  of 
July,  with  a  view  to  their  publication  in  the  official 
journal,  when  the  courageous  journalist  remon- 
strated with  the  president  of  the  council,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  folly — tho  madnes,<< — of  his  course. f 
The  minister  refused,  even  at  the  twelfth  hour,  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  wis<lom,  and  our  readers  know 
the  result.  During  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years, 
M.  Sauvo  has  written  in  the  "  Moniteur"  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  matter  under  the  head  Theatres, 
and  all  parlies  most  capable  of  judging  of  such  mat- 
ters admit  the  taste  and  the  tact  he  has  uoifonnly 

"  :^  'a  Due  de  Bassano,  por  Mde.  Charlotte  de 

Sm  is|;1. 

♦  *  lo   LafayHte.   nar  Parrans.     Proc^  des 

Miiiisircs  lie  fliarlcs  X.     '  I  '  Prance ;  or,  the 

Mimsterial  Gallomania."—  .^ 
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ext-  his  crili- 

ciii:  ,.  oe»,  but 

lor  ^,      It  i!ii*'  cwKiys  wtTP 

pu''  v  WdiilH    foriii   no   mean 

ire.  AtnonR  tin-  nnmc- 
Ssiivo,  from  thn  Conou- 
II.  I. Ill  o«n  day,  we  may  nieniion 
riel ;  the  It'.irm-d  Jiimnrd  ;  Cham- 
v.- 1,1.111V  de»  Inwriplicms  ct  Holies 
ly  if  the  Academy;  Kin- 

trv  ■.  fonnerly  consiil-peneral 

in  the  h^ist ;  Autxrt  de  Vitry.  and  Champapnac. 
The  "  MMnjtrMir"  is  the  only  journal,  it  ithould  be 
obf.  h  repniduees  exaetly  the  debates  of 

the  '  .  fiT  iiiher  journals  have  reeoursc  to 

annlvM<  ami  :'  -.     The  <mly  certain  basis 

of  an  exact  ;:  nid  he  the  words  of  the 

"Moniteur;"  i"ii  lr::^  journal,  contrary  to  its 
atrreement.  which  imposes  on  it  the  oblinntiun  of 
furnishing  proof  sheets  to  all  the  journals  on  the 
BTCninir  of  its  publication,  appears  after  the  latter 
have  been  printed  off,  and  cannot  consequently  he 
of  the  least  use  for  an  analysis  of  the  debates.  It 
were,  perhaps,  a  piece  of  supererocatory  infortna- 
tion,  to  state  that  the  "  Moniteur,"  which  forms  a 
collection  of  more  than  100  volumes,  is  furnished 
to  -1  •'•r  functionaries  of  the  state,  and  is 

coi  rred  to,  not  merely  in  France,  hut  in 

evi  •  iry.      It  is  the  l)est  repertory 

of  •  history,  and  complete  copies 

of  11  iirr  uirrii'in.-  very  rare,  and  always  fetch  a 
hieh  price. 

Durinj  the  emipration,  Monsieur,  afterwards 
Ix)uis  XVllI.,  had  a  species  of  Moniteur  of  his 
own,  under  the  title  of"  Journal  de  Monsieur,"  in 
which  the  Abb^s  Roynn  and  Cleoffroy,  the  latter 
afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  feuilletoni.st  of  the 
"  Wbats,"  both  wrote  ;  but  this  paper  necessarily 
expired  the  moment  his  majesty  landed  on  the 
French  soil.  The  Abb^  Geoffroy,  indeed,  played 
an  important  literary  part  after  the  Restoration  ; 
but  before  we  speak  of  him,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  we  should  enter  into  the  history  of  that  jour- 
nal, which  he  rendered  so  celebrated  by  his  criti- 
cisms. In  so  doinp,  it  is  indisjiensable  that  we 
should  speak  somewhat  at  lenclh  of  the  very  re- 
markahle  f  lundcrs  of  the  "  Journal  des  IMbals," 
the  MM.  Hertin.  These  two  brothers,  Francois 
Rertin  the  elder,  and  Louis  Kertin,  commonly 
calM  Rertin  de  Vaux.  were  the  men  who  first 
elevated  journalism  in  France  into  a  power  in  the 
state,  and  made  of  newspapers  a  creat  instrument, 
either  for  jfood  or  for  evil.  Francois  was  the  elder 
brother  of  the  two,  and  continued  till  the  period  of 
his  death  "  Uedacteur  en  chef  and  Giranl"'  of  the 
"  Journal  des  D^hals."     Louis,  the  other  brother, 

mftc-   ' '  fifteen  years  a  member  of  the 

Ch  s  was,  soon  after  the  Revolu- 

tior  1,1,  ,....•., I,. r  to  Holland,  and  ole- 

Tat< 

11  "f  larcc  and  liberal 

*iews,  int»lli|;ent,  mstrucied  not  merely  in  letters, 
but  in  politics  and  lr:'i-.htion — a  man  of  the  world, 
in  lb«  MM  sr-  'i<i,  indulgent,  and  great, 

not  only  in  arr  nis  uf  the  mind,  but  what 

U  rarer,  and  better,  in  virtues  of  the  heart. 

Hertin  de  Vaux,  his  brother,  was  an  active,  inde- 
fatiKable  man  of  bosineu,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
dialingiiiahed  and  spirited  wnter.and  a  scholar  of  no 

mean  pretontio -"'illy  in  classical  literature. 

Both  ibcMn-ir  II  were  born  at  Paris,  of 

a  rich  tnd  rcs^  umlv.     Their  father,  who 

WM  nereury  to  the  liuke  <fe  Cboiaeul,  premier  of 


France,  died  younp.  Their  mother,  a  woman  of 
sense  and  talent,  alTonlrd  them  the  advantage  of 
the  best  and  most  careful  education.  In  the  rero- 
lulion  of  17H0  they  were  both  younp,  but  the  elder 
was  old  enouRli  to  have  witnessed  many  of  the 
horrors  of  17U3.  He  assisted  at  some  of  the  tenrt- 
pesluouB  and  Baiiguinary  debates  of  that  epoch, 
.ind  was  saved  from  being  a  victim  by  his  extreme 
youth. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  po  over  the  history  of 
the  press  during  the  consulate.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  soon  after  Rnnaparte  had  esiab- 
lished  himself  in  the  scat  of  power,  he  practically 
annihilated  the  decree  of  the  ninth  of  September, 
17811,  which  declared  that  the  liberty  of  the  press 
was  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  men.  With 
one  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  little  Corsican  decided 
that  amone  the  numerous  political  journals  exist- 
ing, twelve  should  alone  survive,  and  to  these  was 
conceded  the  exiguous  liberty  of  publishing  the 
list  of  sales  of  real  and  personal  property  by  aue- 
lion  and  otherwise,  the  bulletins  and  recitals  of 
battles  published  in  the  "  Moniteur,"  the  new  laws, 
and  dramatic  criticisms  on  the  spectacles  of  the 
day.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  those  days 
the  largest  journal  was  no  bigger  than  a  quarto 
sheet,  and  that  charades  and  rehussos  were  then 
more  in  vopue  than  political  disquisitions.  It  was 
in  such  a  season  as  this  that  Rertin  the  elder  pur- 
chased for  20,000  francs,  or  jCSOO,  of  Rnudoin. 
the  printer,  the  name  and  copyright  of  a  "Journal 
d'Annonccs."  With  the  sagacity  of  a  man  of 
profound  sense,  M.  Rerlin  soon  perceived  that  llie 
journal  of  which  he  had  become  the  proprietor 
ought  neither  to  resemble  the  journals  of  the  an- 
cient regime,  such  as  the  "  Mercure  de  France," 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  nor  the  journala 
of  the  revolution,  such  as  the  "  Orateur  du  I'eu- 
ple,"  formerly  omducted  by  Dussault,  of  whom 
more  anon,  nor  the  journal,  reeking  with  blood,  of 
the  cowardly  Ilehert,  called  the  "  I'Are  IJuchrsne." 
The  "  Mercure  de  France,"  though  supported  by 
Marmontel,  and  the  beaux  esprits  uf  the  court,  was 
but  a  pale  reflection  of  the  inane  vanity  and  empti- 
ness of  the  old  monarchy.  Rut  the  journal  of  the 
"  Here  Duchesne"  was  the  very  image  of  the  hlood 
and  fury  and  worst  democratic  drunkenness  of  the 
revolution.  Such  journals  as  either  the  one  or 
the  other  were  impossible,  under  a  strong  and  in- 
telligent government.  Neiiher  as  consul  nor  as 
einpenir,  had  Napoleon  permitted  their  existence  ; 
and  even  though  he  had,  the  nation  would  not  have 
lonp  supported  it.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to  hit  the 
house  "  betwixt  wind  and  water,"  In  use  the  famil- 
iar phrase  of  Rurkc,  in  sneaking  of  the  wonderful 
success  of  the  wonderful  Charles  To«n^hend  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  no  \ent  difficult  was  it 
for  M.  Rerlin  to  hit  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  humor,  whim,  and  caprice  of  the  good  people 
of  Pans.  It  was,  indeed,  an  up-hill  lask  to  make 
a  journal  palatable  to  a  successful  soldier,  who  had 
made  himself  emperor,  and  who  desired  that  nei- 
ther his  laws  nor  his  victories  miRlit  be  discussed 
or  criticised.  And  nearly  as  difficult  was  it  to 
conciliate  the  good  will  and  favorable  attention  of 
a  people  accustomed  to  the  rank  and  strong  dia- 
tribes of  tho  democrats.  Any  other  man  than 
Rertin  the  elder  would  have  given  the  task  up  in 
despair — but  tho  word  "  despair"  was  no  more  to 
be  found  in  his  vocabulary  than  the  word  "  imjios- 
sible"  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  emperor.  To  create 
a  journal  without  freedom  of  speech  were  iiidee<l 
hopelew.    M.  Bcttio  spoke,  thorcfure,  freely,  but 
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Im  Wta  frpolv  nutapokon  only  of  litrnturn  anil  the 
tfiMtrea,  Imliliuf;  his  peace  un   liigliur   and  mute 

(lullir'TCIIS  tO|lic». 

'I'lii'  liiKliiry  of  llie  riao  and  progri!»«  of  the 
"  Joiirnnl  cles  Wbals"  is  a  moral  and  psyRliol(if(i- 
ral  study,  not  wiilimit  its  intorciit.  Tan,  and  man- 
aiTcment,  and  modcrutiiin  were  iieccsiiary  in  order 
til  wriln  at  all  in  that  epoch,  but  the  moment  Her- 
tin  obtained  permission  to  put  pen  to  paper,  he 
used  the  two-edjjed  weapon  so  discreetly,  ttiat  jjor- 
ernor  and  poverned  were  cnually  content.  To  iis«> 
the  phrase  of  jtiirkr,  he  hit  the  ruUr  and  the  ruled 
"  Iwtwixt  wind  and  water."  What  wa»  the  c:tuBo 
of  this  succesit !  liurlin  called  to  his  aid  mrn  of 
Bcie;ice,  learning,  talent,  and  art,  but  all  inexperi- 
enced in  the  art  of  jmirnalisni.  There  was  not  one 
aiiiKni:  them  who  had  ever  before  written  a  stupid 
leadin;;  article,  or  graduated  in  the  stenograiihic 
tribune  of  the  constituent  or  national  assemblies, 
but  they  were  men  of  mind  and  education — not 
what  in  Kni;land  are  called  literary  men — i.  e.,  men 
without  letters — who  have  failed  in  other  callinps, 
but  scholars  "  ripe  and  pood,"  brimful  of  learning. 
The  prealer  numlwr  of  the  earlier  contributors 
had  been  bred  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  ;  some 
amoni;  them  were  intended  for  the  priesthood,  but 
all  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  literature  of 
Cireece  and  lioine.  Amonp  the  earliest  rcpular 
ponttibutiirs  of  the  new  journal  were  Geoffroy, 
Dussault,  Keletz,  and  Delalut.  On  a  second  floor, 
ill  a  small,  dinpy,  damp  hole,  in  No.  17,  in  the  Hue 
des  Pretres,  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  where  was 
situated  the  office  of  the  journal,  these  choice  spirits 
met.  After  havinp  traversed  a  dirty  court,  whose 
sweltering  walls  conducted  to  the  first  floor,  they 
frroped  their  way  to  the  second  floor,  where  the 
elder  Benin  sat  enthroned  in  nil  the  pomp  of  edi- 
torial m.ijosty.  When  the  lively,  intelliqent,  witty, 
and  spirituel  populace  of  Paris — for,  after  all,  they 
8ro  but  a  populace — hut  the  cleverest  and  most 
gifted  under  the  sun — when  this  mob  of  something 
more  than  fine  gentlemen,  though  less  than  per- 
fectly rea-wnablc  beings,  read  the  first  number  of 
a  journal  written  with  moderation,  yet  vigorously  ; 
witty,  yet  with  the  air  of  good  breeding  and  good 
society ;  learned,  yet  without  the  rust  of  the 
schools ;  bitter  and  incisive,  yet  without  personal 
malignity — the  town  was  amazed  and  delighted, 
a.-!  though  a  new  plea.sure  had  l)een  invented,  or, 
what  is  equivalent  in  France  to  a  new  pleasure, 
a  new  sauce.  And  a  sauce  piqimnle  certainly 
was  invented,  for  Julion  Ix)uis  Goolfrov,  the  most 
ingenious  critic  of  our  age,  and  the  civilized  French 
nation,  so  improved  and  expanded  the  feuilleton, 
that  it  may  in  his  hand.t  have  been  pronounced  a 
new  creation.  A  distinguished  scholar  of  the  Jes- 
uits, at  the  school  of  Kennes,  Geoffroy  afterwards 
entered  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand.  He  subse- 
quently was  .admitted  to  the  CoIlAgo  de  Montaigue 
as  Maitre  d'F.tudes,  and  was  ultimately  named! 
Profes-'or  of  Hheloric  at  the  College  of  Maz.arin,l 
where  for  three  years  he  successively  obtained  the 
prize  for  Latin  prose.  This  success  procured  him  I 
the  editorship  of  the  "  .Vni\<!e  Litldraire,"  in  which  i 
he  succeeded  Freron,the  redoubtable  adversary  of 
Voltaire,  after  Uenaudot  the  founder  of  the  journal 
in  France.  In  the  first  years  of  the  revolution  his 
monarchical  opinions  pointed  him  out  as  the  col- 
league of  Royou,  in  the  editorship  of  the  "  Ami 
du  Koi ;"  but  in  the  reign  of  terror  he  did  not  as- 
pire to  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  e.'scaped  it  by 
hiding  his  proscribei)  head  in  a  small  village,  where 
he  exercised  the  calling  of  a  schoolmaster.     Ailer 


the  18  Diumaire  (l>-:  to 

Paris,  and  was  soon    '  mo 

to  the  "Journal  des  Debaia. "     It  v'  It, 

indeed,  within  the  limits  to  which  «•  .  d, 

to  explain   the  immense  ^  <•    l'« 

obtained.      Kvery  other  d:r  .    i,| 

his  I  •■{  which  i  ■ »» 

and  ere  pardor  -n- 

ing  ami  the  wit.      It  was.  r:d 

most  pungent  criticism,  I  id 

unjust.     It  was,  above  all,  |  i:  ?n 

regard  to  some  of  the  most  r< f  id 

actresses  of  iHir  own  day,  IIS  Ta! .        ,.iat. 

Mile.  Duchenois,  Sic.  The  virulent  war  carried 
on  by  CJeotl'roy,  also,  against  Voltaire,  was  indi»- 
criminato  and  unjust,  and  in  some  rcsjiecls  ridicu- 
lous. Venality,  in  respect  to  contemporary  authors 
and  actors,  has  been  more  than  once  imputed  to 
him ;  and  it  is  openly  said  in  the  "  Hisloire  du 
Journal  des  D^liais,"  that  he  received  cachemires, 
services  in  porcelain,  bronzes,  statues,  cameos, 
clocks,  &c.  Hut  without  giving  too  much  heed  to 
these  imputations,  it  may  b<'.  truly  said  that  his 
constant  and  unvarying  adulation  of  Honaparte  is 
not  a  little  disgusting  ami  suspicions.  This  servile 
trait  in  his  character  is  energetically  castigated  in 
an  epigram,  whose  coarse,  gross  energy  may  be 
pardoned  under  the  circumstances  : 

"  Si  TEmpereur  faisnit  un  pet, 
Geoffroy  dirait  qu'il  sent  la  rose  ; 
F.t  le  Senat  aspirerait 
A  i'honneur  du  prouver  la  chose." 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  defects,  how- 
ever, the  feuilleton  of  Geoffroy  "  faisait  foreur 
parmi  tnutes  Ics  classes."  The  lively,  learned, 
alert,  ingenious,  mocking  manner  of  the  ex-abb^ 
had  been  unequalled  since  the  time  of  Fr^ron. 
The  vogue  and  popularity  of  the  "Journal  des 
Ddbals"  were,  therefore,  soon  established,  and  the 
people,  who  were  beginning  to  be  tited  of  war  and 
Te  Deums,  desired  no  better  pastime  than  to  read 
the  accounts  of  new  actors,  new  books,  and  new 
plays,  by  (leoffroy  and  Dussault.  An  unheard-of 
prosperity  was  the  result.  The  "  Journal  des 
D^bats"  swm  had  32,000  eiibscribers,  a  number 
never  equalled,  we  believe,  even  by  the  "  Times" 
for  any  lengthened  period,  though  surjiassed  on 
particular  occasions.  Jules  Janin  relates  that  a 
friend  of  his  saw  in  Provence  a  travellirg  show- 
man, with  magic  lantern  in  hand,  who  exhibited 
for  two  sous  the  heads  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
in  France.  The  first  of  these  wa.i  Napoleon  Hona- 
parte, Kmiicror  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  Pro- 
tector of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  &c.  ; 
the  second  was  Geoffroy,  writer  of  the  feuilleton 
of  the  "  Journal  de  I'Empire,"  as  it  was  originally 
called,  and  indeed  as  it  continued  to  be  called  till 
1805,  when  it  took  the  name  of  "  Journal  des  D6- 
bats."  Themannerin  which  the  "  D^bats"  treated 
public  topics  was  dexterous  in  the  extreme.  It 
was  not  then  possible  or  practicable,  indeed  it  was 
dangerous,  to  dilate  o[)enly  on  politics  ;  but  in 
speaking  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  Hoileau  and 
Racine  and  Fontenelle,  the  ingenious  writers  gei>- 
erallv  insinuated,  as  it  were,  "  par  parenthiso,"  a 
word  or  two  on  great  questions  of  state,  by  which 
their  political  opinions  were  rather  suggested  than 
expressed.  Thus  was  litcnture  the  wicket  by 
which  they  entered  into  this  vast  and  fertile  do- 
main, which  they  subsequently  made  their  own 
in  fee.  Bonaparte  would  not  at  this  period  have 
tolerated  an  opposiiioa  to  his  government  and  pol- 
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i.  I)  to  his  li: 

fpic.     When  he  drnvi-  Mile, 
that  woman,  of  .1  ci'iiuia  s<i  in.^ 
^-of  fcchnif*  »i>  ilopp  uiiil   iiii|iitiUii>iiii<l — llic  illu»- 
Irioiin  aiMhort>K«  of  **  (%irinne^*   was  siisuiincd  and 
r  rt  of  ihc  "  IWbttts."     Cha- 

t'  un<lpr8l<Hi(l,  sustained,  and 

<i.  '    df   I'Kmpire,"  at  a 

J  •  I  allow  no  superiority 

h  ,  I-  iM...    ..  w<'ll-kniiwn  I'act  that 

t;  I  '•  Atala  and  Hcni"  were  cor- 

T<  .I'idiv,  conscientious,  and  critical 

1  '  Idor  ilcrtin. 

ry  of  the  "Journal  dea  Ddbats," 
thiTrlore,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  distinct 
e|Kx-lis.  First,  there  was  the  *'  Journal  de  I'Eni- 
pire,"  which  at  the  l)C)!innin|;  was  more  literary 
than  poliiical  ;  and,  seconiUy,  there  was  the  "  Jour- 
nal des  IMbau — the  same  journal  under  a  new 
name — which,  in  heconiiiif;  o|>enly  |>olilical,  did 
n   "  "     '      '  ■       -V.     it  is  hardly  possible  to 

(•  lich  the  "Journal  du  TF-m- 

]■  iturc  and  on   France.     Its 

e.  r>  were  the    first  to   revive 

^  1  better  taste.     They  raised 

i;  I  on  their  proper  pedestals  the  ancient 

III  jiitten,  and  cast  down,  without  unduly 

deprecialini;  any  innovators  distinguished  hy  in(ie- 
nuity,  talent,  or  leaming.  The  principal  writcts 
in  the  "Journal  do  TRmpire,"  were  (Jeoflroy, 
who  died  in  his  70ih  year,  in  I8M  ;  Dussault, 
who  in  1T!)3  puhli!»hed  the  "  Oraleiir  du  Pcuple  ;" 
Fi>lelz,  Dulalot,  Ilotl'mann,  Matte  lirun,  and  Fie- 
v^e. 

The  articles  of  Dussault  were  always  sicked 
Y  :  >"■'  •-.•■■•.  -•  -  '1—  --rit,  ta.<tto,  and  immense 
I  ..  that  they  principally 

C'v  I   _  literary  infallibility  of 

the  Journal.  M.  do  Feleiz  was  a  man  of  a  dilTer- 
ent  order.  Ho  was  a  penlleman  of  the  old  school, 
polished,  perfumed,  jiolito,  satirical,  witty,  in- 
structed, writing  paragraphs  k  la  I'oinpadour,  and 
articles  k  I'ancien  regime.  Hut  this  veteran  of 
Versailles  had  such  a  varnish  of  finesse  d'esprit, 
that  his  collaboration  was  of  the  gfc^lcst  ndvan- 
tai^e.  Delaloi  subsequently  became  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  deputies.  Hotfinann,  a 
Cicrman  hy  birth,  was  distinguished  hy  a  lipht, 
airreoable,  transparent  style,  eminently  French. 
He  was  a  man  of  real  depth  and  learning,  and 
who  cloried  in  the  (K>sition  of  a  public  writer — a 
condition  of  existence  he  would  not  have  chanced 
with  kin^  or  em|>eror8.  Distinguished  by  a  love 
of  lalrar  and  of  letters,  he  wrote  with  extreme 
facility,  and  could  make  the  very  essence  of  a 
hook  his  own  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  man  of 
his  day.  He  left  behind  him  a  noble  library, 
V-  '    .'    -.•  walla  he  spent 

1, 

'  'hr  "  Journal 
''  remarked, 
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sano,  and  wiio  \v.-u»  named  by  ;he  emperor,  '•  Oon- 
seur  du  Journ.-il  lU-  rKm[iire."  Hoffmann  was 
poawMcd  of  mr'-  Ho  was  learned,  not 

in«*r"-W  a«  a  r|j>.^  -.  but  b<  a  man  of  wi- 
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reditable  feelin)^  induced  him  to 
I  Passy,  in  onler  that  he  miKlit  live 
iid  uikI  remote  from  all  solicitation  and  iiiflu- 
It  was  from  this  retreat  at  I'.a.s»y  that  he 
aiuiked  mesmerism  and  soiniiaiiibiilism,  in  articles 
full  of  wit  and  talent.  It  was  l'r<im  I'assy,  too,  that 
he  wrote  that  series  of  erilieisms  on  the  works  of 
(Miateauliriand,  ile  I'railt,  and  Madame  de  (ienlis, 
and  those  celebrated  artieles  on  the  Jesuits,  worthy 
of  Pascal  himself,  which  raised  the  paper  to 
IH.OOO  or  aO,0(.H)  abonn^s.  Such  was  the  effect 
of  good  literary  manajjement,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1805,  the  Messrs.  Berlin  were  said  to  he 
making  200.1)00  francs,  or  8000/.  a  year  hy  their 
paper.  HolTmann  continued  to  write  in  the  "  J)6- 
bata"  till  the  middle  of  April,  1838,  towards  the 
close  of  which  month  he  died  suddenly,  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  age.  The  last  time  we  met  him 
was  at  the  table  of  a  common  friend,  on  Twelfth- 
day,  1838,  since  also  numliered  with  the  dead. 
His   learning,    modesty,  and    rare   compaiiioiiahle 

qua!''  ■ '"  on  us  an  impression  which  lime 

ha.>- 

A foreign    politics  liecamo,  from   the 

period  of  Napoleon's  letter,  addressiKl  directly  to 
George  HI.  (lllh  January,  1805,)  a  nrincipal  fea- 
ture in  the  "Journal  des  Ddbats."      J'lic  greatest 
numlier  of  these  articles  from  1806   to  the  end  of 
18'26,  were  wrillen  by  the  famous  Danish  geogra- 
pher, Maltc  Conrad  llrun,  more  commonly  called 
in  France,  Malic  Hrun.     Malte  Drun  was  a  bril- 
liant but  not  a  profound  writer  ;  but  it  must  to  his 
credit  be  admitted,  that  ho  was  the  first  to  render 
the  study  of  geography  attractive  in  France.     It 
is  a  curious  fact,  yet  perfectly  true,  and  which  we 
may   slate,    en    passant,  that   of  the    three  great 
geographers  of  whom  France  is  so  proud,  not  one 
is  a  J'rencliman.     Brunn,  or  Malic  Urun,  to  use 
his  P'rench  name,  was  a  Dane,  Oscar  M'Carthy  is 
of  Irish  origin,  and  llaibi  is  an  Italian.     Of  Fiev^e, 
we  shall  only  say  that  his  literary  articles  were 
'considered  solemn  decisions,  from  which  there  was 
no  appeal.     He  passed   judgment  of  life  or  death 
on  books,  like  an  infallible,  immovable  Judge,  and 
was  rewarded  hy  his  sovereign  with  a  prefecture. 
We  manage  these  things  very  dill'ereiitly  in  Fng- 
land.     No   critic,  however   eminent   in   Fngland, 
'  ever  obtained  the  place  of  police  magistrale,  from 
I  which  an    unknown    Mr.  '1  wyford  has   been  dis- 
'  missed,  or  the  place  of  consul,  at  Calais,  to  which 
;a  too  well  known  Mr.  Itonbam  has  been  appointed, 
i  Such  were  the  men  who  sustained  the  "  D^Sbats" 
I  up  to  the  year  1814,  when  Geoffroy  died,  in  the 
I  Tlst   year  of  his  aue.     The   gratitude   and  good 
feeling  of  the  proprietors  of  the  journal,  of  which 
he   had   been   so    long  the   glory  and    the  pride, 
I  secured  to  his  widow  a  tx-nsion  of  2100  francs,  a 
sum  equal,  at  that  period,  to  200/.  a  year  in  Eng- 
land now-a-days. 

We  have  heard  and  Ix'lieve,  that  such  good  and 
generous  things  have  been  done  by  the  "Times" 
in  reference  to  old  writers  and  reporters,  and  in 
the  days  of  Mr.  Perry,  at  the  "  Morning  C:hroni- 
cle;"  but  we  do  not  believe  that  in  any  F,ngli»h 
journal,  however  lilH-ral,  the  example  has  been  as 
generally  followed  as  it  ought  to  have  liccn.* 
nie  death  of  Geoffroy,  and  the  official  occupa- 
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tion»  of  FiciTJe  obli|;ed  the  elder  Dertin,  who  had 
been  fur  some  lime  jiid^c  of  the  TribiinnI  tie  <'  ■ 
iii'Ti-n  iif  \\w  Seme,  lo  look  out  for  n-cruit*. 

rrslonilKMi   huil   imw  taki-n    place,  an<l   ■•.   

(lawiK'd  (111  litrraturn.  Men  breathi-d  iii 
anil  ilari'il  to  utter  tlirir  thutii;hlii  in  :i 
bolder  tone.  A  hundred  tlioiinand  new  ideas, 
stifled  amid  the  clanjror  of  battb-  and  llie  din  of 
armn,  now  found  freo  expression.  Tho  rcijfn  of 
terror  h;id  pa.ssed,  and  the  reiffn  of  despotism. 
Men  were  sickened  with  the  smell  of  gunoowder, 
and  fiiticued  with  the  sound  of  eaonon.  The  immi, 
now  that  the    sword  was  sli.  '    '    ,:in    to   Ik- 

used.     Mind    vindie.iled    its  matter — 

intellect  against  mere  brute  ten  .  .  ■  mro  was  on 
the  throne  of  Kranco  a  learned  and  philosophic 
Boverei);n,  a  i;untlcman  and  a  man  of  letters ;  a 
royal  autlior,  if  not  a  noble  one;  for  Louis  the 
Ri(;htcenth  had  translated  Horace  with  spirit  and 
fidelity,  and  was  the  writer  of  the  "  Voyage  k 
Coblcniz," — not  exactly  a  tour,  but  a  forced 
march,  or  flipht  from  France,  made  by  himself  on 
the  2l8t  Juno,  1791.  It  was  therefore  a  moment 
propitious  to  letters  and  progress,  ('hateaubriand 
(rave  full  rein  to  his  imafjiiiation  ;  Ij.tmartiiie  coni- 

fosed  his  first  "Meditations  Po^tiques,"  Victor 
logo  started  into  literary  life,  .-ind  .Scolt,  Hyron, 
(loethe,  and  Schiller,  found  hundreds  of  transla- 
tors and  imitators.  The  classic  taste  of  the  learned 
and  voluptuous  ohl  king  recoiled  from  much  of  the 
now  literature ;  but  ho  resolved  that,  at  least,  the 
Muse  should  be  free,  that  the  tbowghts  of  man 
should  ranpo  unconfincd,  and  that  no  padlock 
should  bo  clapped  on  mind.  The  "  Journal  des 
D^bats"  was  the  first  lo  understand  the  new  era. 
Benin  tho  elder  was  a  keen  observer,  and  ho  com- 
prehended the  distinctive  character  of  the  restora- 
tion as  readily  as  ho  hail  understood  ihc  quality 
of  the  empire.  New  and  fr;'sh,  if  not  young 
blood,  was  infused  into  ihe  ri^daotion  of  llic  paper. 
Duvicquct — tho  worthy  and  excellent  Duvicquet, 
80  fond  of  a  good  glass  of  Clos  Vougeot,  and  so 
devoted  an  admirer  of  the  plats  trnlWs — had  suc- 
ceeded to  GeofTroy.  Hut  Duvicquet  was  a  riijid 
classicist,  and  it  was  necessary  lo  find  somo  one 
who  would  read  and  comprehend  the  rising  litera- 
ture of  France,  and  not  bo  disposed  to  make  a 
holocaust  of  it.  Charles  Nodier,  a  man  of  an 
easy  and  facile  character,  of  gentle  manners,  but 
of  solid  learning,  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Chateau- 
briand, was  the  censor  chosen  lo  stretch  out  the 
friendly  band  to  the  new  band  of  innovators.  It 
were  difficult  to  fix  on  a  happier  choice.  No<lier 
was  not  merely  a  classical  scholar,  in  the  best 
acceptation  of  tho  word,  hut  a  man  well  read  in 
tho  modern  and  living  lileraturc  of  Kngland  and 
Germany.  His  articles  were  learned  without 
pedantry,  and  distinguished  hv  an  admirable  free- 
dom, freshness,  and  grace.  While  Nodier  yielded 
to  the  spirit  of  progress  in  literature,  the  high 
political  doctrines  of  the  journal  were  maintained 
by  Castelhajac,  Clausel  du  Coussorqucs,  and  the 
famous  I)e  ttonald. 

In  March,  ISl.'i,  the  proprietor  of  the  "  D^bats" 
followed  tlic  king  to  (ibent,  and  in  tho  Sppiember 
following  was  named  President  of  the  Klectoral 
(College  of  tlio  Seine.  Soon  after,  he  w.is  ap- 
pointed lo  the  Secretarial  Gdndral  du  Minisl^re  do 
la  Police.  Meanwhile  the  columns  of  the  "  I)e- 
bals"  resounded  with  the  eloquent  prose  of  Cha- 
teaubriand, and  this  was  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
ultra  and  excessive  royalism  of  1814.  Men  of 
genius  in  every  walk  of  life  were  now  encouraged 
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to  write  in  the  paper,  and  in  lueh  a  «e«s«n  il  wit 
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inu,  and  iiertin  soon  perceived  that  the  classical 
schmd  of  criticism  must  disap|>ear  with  it.  He 
again  east  alxiui  him  for  young  writers,  and  fixed 
upon  M.  St.  Mnrr  (liranlin.  then  a  nearly  unknown 
i  ■!  (If  la  I.ilidrature 

■-■■",»,  obtained  the 
jin/i-  oi  ri.ii[ui-iiiT  irnm  \Uf  f  r^'nch  .Academy,  and 
who  is  now  one  of  the  most  learned  profissors  of 

•'■  ■   "^    -' '    ^'      '     ^     v,   the  «m   of  the 

iiid  learned  advo- 

L...  .     .    .., ,  ....    i.-i.'       TL.tl,  il„..p 

gentlemen  still  atlord  their  vain  i  i 

tho  paper,  and  both  are  among  i  rs 

in  trance.  Previously  lo  this  period,  isnlvandy, 
tho  present  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Fnnco, 
had  written  some  remarkable  articles,  ■'  d 

by  a  felicitous  imitation  of  the  style  ol  i- 

and.  From  the  period  of  the  death  ul  Louis 
XVIII.,  in  September,  1821,  of  whose  character 
he  gave  an  admirable  sketch,  till  tho  present  day, 
M.  Salvandy  may  be  considered  among  the  con- 
tributors to  the  IMhats.  There  arc  few  public 
men  in  Franco  who  have  more  of  the  talent  of  tho 
journalist  than  Narcisse  Achille  de  Salvandy. 
To  an  extreme  vivacity  of  intellect  he  joins  great 
power  of  expression,  an  energy  and  enthusiasm 
almost  inexhaustible.  Some  of  the  best  and  most 
bitter  articles  against  the  Villele  ministry  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen.  and  he  it  was  who,  from  his 
country-house  near  Paris,  dealt,  in  some  very 
able  leading  articles,  the  deadliest  blows  against 
tho  Poli^'nac  ministry.  To  this  deplorable  minis- 
try the  "  D^bats"  was  as  much  opposed  as  the 
"  Con.ititutionnel,''  and  both  waged  an  inextin- 
guishable war  against  the  Jesuits. 

From  the  death  of  Ilofi'mann,  in  1828,  Eugene 
Ddquet,  the  last  of  the  old  school,  took  a  more 
prominent  part  in  the  literary  department.  His 
productions  were  distinguished,  not  more  by  sound 
sense  than  by  exact  learning,  and  a  pleasant  vein 
of  humor. 

In  1^20-7  the  "  D^hats"  counted  not  more  than 
12.600  subscribers.  This  was  not  owing  lo  any 
l.ick  of  interest  or  ability  in  its  articles,  for  it  was 
conducted  with  amazing  tact  and  talent ;  but  a  for- 
midable competitor  had  appeared,  in  the  shape  of  a 
journal  called  the  "  Glolie,"  lo  which  some  of  tho 
ablest  and  most  educated  young  men  of  France  con- 
triloitcd.  Among  others,  M.  de  Rdmusat,  one  of 
I  lie  deputies  for  Ganuine,  and  minister  under  Thiers, 
and  M.  Dnvergir  de  Hauranne,  one  of  the  deputies 
fiir  Cher,  MM.  Duchatel  and  Dumon,  now  minis- 
ters of  the  interior  and  of  public  works  respec- 
tively, and  M.  Piscatory,  minister  of  France,  in 
Greece. 

Against  that  illegal  ordonnance  of  Charles  X. 
which  abolished  the  press,  the  "  D^bats"  made  no 
such  energetic  renion.«lrinces  as  tho  other  journals. 
In  speaking  of  the  tumultuous  groups  of  workmen 
traversing  the  iMiulevards,  the  writer  of  a  leading 
pohlici!  anil';,'  remarked,  "On  i'ntlcndaU  &  des 
'""''«  t!e  la  part  dc  I'autorill,  rauloriti 

nc  sr  I'  iicr  i^ve  far  son  absence." 

When,  however,  tho  insurgents  obtained  th» 
upper  hand,  the  note  of  the  writer  suddenly- 
changed,  and  Lafayette  was  then  spoken  of  as  "  1» 
vicl  ct  illustre  ami  dc  la  libcrtd,  le  dcfenscur  intre- 
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pide  de  I'ordrc,  dont  I'l^  ne  refmidit  pu  le  itle 
palriotique." 

This  Wat  in  th(>  firei  day*  iif  Aoiru!il,  and  within 
Mven  wiM-k*  »ftpr»»r<l»  M.  Hpriin  d»  \»ax  was 
named  m  '  i;  orliol- 

land.     I  Artnand 

Benin,  '.  1  r>  •.[i(ui'-:iim'  1)1  the  jour- 

nal wait  jiiii»sairc"  of  the  Acad^- 

aii)>  "■ 

.'  f  1830  Diivicquei  retired 

to  .         incri,  and    the    feuillettin* 

of  •  i  il  rios  i»ehals"  passed  into  the  hands 

of'  :,  who  had  previously  hern  connerted 

with  ibe  "  Meaaajrer,"  the  "  Quotidieiine,"  and  the 
"  Revae  de  Pari*,"  and  who  was  then  better 
known  aa  the  author  of  "  L'Anc  Mort  el  la  F'emme 
Cruillotin^e."  publiahed  in  the  year  previously. 
Til'  fi'ulllelon   under  his  management,  no 

Ion  'lea  the    anrient.     Whether   il    has 

bevri  iiii|.ii.MiJ  is,  we  think,  more  than  questiona- 
ble, and  it  certainly  no  loniter  possesses  the  au- 
thority which  il  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Fr^ron, 
OeolTroy,  Fcletz,  and  HofTmann.  The  earlier 
feoilleton  wasdistimniished  by  leaminff,  judErmcnt, 
critical  acumen,  and  discretion,  and  a  measured 
moderation  of  tone.  It  was  occasionally  dry, 
■ooMtiines  amelling  too  much  of  the  rust  of  the 
•ehools,  almost  always  if^norant  of,  and  invariably 
intolerant  towards,  foreign  literature.  But  thouf;ii 
it  did  not  exhibit  the  variety  and  vivacity  of  lone 
of  the  modern  feuilleton,  it  was  devoid  of"  its  shal- 
lowness, pretension,  and  parade.  The  ancient 
feuilleton  aspired  lo  inslrurt,  the  modem  seeks 
merely  lo  amuse.  If  the  ancient  feuilleton  ad- 
hered somewhat  too  strictly  to  certain  canons 
.of  criticism,  certain  cardinal  principles  in  litera- 
itave  and  art,  the  modem  has  too  freely  trifled 
twritii  received  notions,  too  much  in  paradox,  and  a 
UaiaMr  aller  style.  In  seeking  lo  avoid  a  heavy, 
l()«6M<ie  manner,  the  modern  feuilleton  has  become 
:afleete4,  mincing,  and  mani^r^e.  The  ancient 
fieoilleloa  «raa  too  learned  and  too  erudite — the 
imadem is  too  ignorant  and  superficial.  The  an- 
.cient  freqaeady  dived  too  deep  into  the  subject  in 
hand  for  a  daijr  Bewspaper — the  modem  almost 
always  akiraa  tna  ligiitly  over  the  surface  of  the 
subj<-rt,  if  it  doea  AOt  give  the  real  question  the 
go-by. 

The  great  abuser  and  perverter  of  the  modern 
ifouilleiMD  has  undoubtedly  been  Jules  Janin. 
There  IS,  as  it  appeare  «o  us,  in  everything  that  he 
has  wHilen,  what  baa  been  well  characterized  a 
•"  marivaudags  de  has  itage."  He  seems  always 
III  v.uih  lo  be  saying  things  uncommonly  fine, 
■willv.  and  clever,  and  to  be  fully  perauaded  that  il 
4a  his  duty  not  only  lo  write,  but  to  think,  dlfler- 
enilv  from  other  people.  To  accomplish  this,  he 
perfiimui  all  sorts  of  mental  gyrations  and  conlor- 
liiiDs,  all  aorta  of  (frey-gooae  amies.     Sometimes 
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he  is  seized  with  a  forced  gaiety,  which  is,  aAer 
all,  but  an  abortive  and  luguhrliius  hilarity  ;  anon 
he  assumes  a  melancholy,  which,  if  not  sirkly  and 
sentimental,  is  put  on  as  a  mask  to  suit  Ihe  occa- 
sion. Jules  Janin  is  just  the  man  who,  for  cfTcct 
— to  use  the  phrase  of  Curran^"  «ould  learh  his 
tears  to  flow  dwornusly  down  his  rhieks  ;  who 
would  writhe  with  gran-,  and  proan  with  melody." 
He  has  souehl  the  prrlty,  as  l»nglnus  sought  the 
sublime.  He  delights  in  ingenious  p.-iradoxes, 
which  he  presents  to  you  in  ten  dilTiTent  fashions : 
sometimes  all  rude  and  naked  ;  somctimrs  with  a 
thin  robe  of  gauze  ;  sometimes  painted,  powdered, 
and  patched,  with  flounce  and  furbelow  to  match. 
Janin  is  seldom  deficient  in  delicate  irony,  bul  is 
always  full  of  mincing  airs  and  graces,  and  an  es- 
prit ii-la-mode  de  Paris.  But  in  his  gallon  of 
sugared  sack,  there  is  but  a  "  ha'porlh''  of  bread, 
afler  all.  In  the  stream  of  pet  phrases  which  ho 
pours  forth,  there  is  a  tinyness,  if  not  a  tenuity  of 
idea.  His  style  might  he  stereotyped.  It  would 
be  a  great  saving  to  the  "  Di^bats''  lo  have  certain 
fond  familiar  words  always  set  up,  standing  in 
case.  Scores  and  scores  of  limes,  speaking  of 
debutantes,  he  has  said  :  "  Pauvre  jeune  fille  aux 
joues  roses,  aux  mains  blanches,  elle  ai  pure,  clle 
si  candide." 

Would  he  describe  an  age  ot  an  epoch,  here  are 
his  words: — "  f  "-e  xviii'siicic  en  manchelte,  en 
dcniclles,  en  talons  rouges,  en  velours,  en  pail- 
lellc.i,  avrc  ses  mouches,  son  rouge,  ce  xyiil'  sli- 
de si  fard^  si  comitnpii,"'  &c.  This  carillon  of 
rlirk-clack,  this  frodon — to  use  a  musical  term — 
of  phrases  ;  this  fioriiiira  of  variations  and  doubles, 
called  by  musicians  "  follla  di  !^papn.T,"  is  very 
contemptible  ;  hut  it  has  had  great  vogne ;  for  the 
object  of  this  writer  is  more  to  amuse  than  lo  in- 
form ihe  reader,  more  lo  be  playful  than  profound, 
more  to  be  satirical  than  solid  or  satisfying.  Il  is, 
therefore,  no  matter  of  marvel  that  Janin  has  many 
admirers  and  many  imitators,  and  is  the  rage  of 
men,  women,  and  children. 

One  of  the  burning  and  shining  lights  of  the 
higher  feuilleton  of  the  "  n^bats"  in  lft30  and 
1831,  was  Ijoevo  Weymar,  who  had  become 
known  in  182H  and  Ih'.MJ,  by  translations  from  the 
fierman.  Ills  articles  were  distinguished  by  con- 
siderable brilliancy,  and  secured  the  apprubalinn 
of  the  minister  of  Ihe  day.  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, aeni  on  a  kind  of  literary  mission  to  Rus- 
sia. At  St.  Petersburgh  he  married  a  young 
Russian  lady,  with  700  or  SOO  slaves  for  a  dowry, 
and  is  now  consul-general  of  France  in  some  part 
of  Ihe  eastern  hemisphere.  This  is  a  son  of  acci- 
dent which  has  never  happened,  we  believe,  to  any 
writer  in  the  "  Times"  or  "  dhroniclc,"  literary 
or  political.  Ministers  in  Kogland  claim  no  kin- 
dred, and  have  no  fellow  feeling,  with  the  press; 
and  if  the  "  sublime  of  mcdiocnly,"  the  descend- 
ant of  the  Lancashire  cotlon-spiiiner,  has  anything 
to  give  away,  he  bestows  it,  not  on  writers  or  lite- 
rary men,  but  on  the  stupid  son  of  some  duke,  who 
calls  him  Judas  and  traitor,  or  on  the  thirty-first 
rousin  of  some  marquess,  who  tells  him,  for  his 
pains,  that  he  is  no  gentleman,  and  does  not  know 
what  lo  do  with  his  hands  ;  or  on  Ihe  nephew  of  the 
<  'oiintesa  of  Fashinglon,*  who  sim[>ers  out,  with  a 
•tive  smile,  that  the  premier  is  like  Thresher's 
-ilk  stockings,  fine  and  well  woven  on  ihe  leg, 
iiul.  after  all,  with  a  cotton  lop. 

The  "  D<£bals"  waa  also  enriched  shortly  afler 

•  This  is  tha  nwl  of  a  fashioaable  countess. 
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the  rovoliilion  of  1B30,  by  the  letters  and  arlicica 
iif  Michel  Chevalier,  an  ch^va  of  llic  "  Ecolo  Poly- 
techriiqiie,,"  an<l  former  editor  of  the  "  fllobe." 
Sonic  of  hia  earliest  produciiona  in  the  "  IMhala" 
were  the  Ij<!ttera  from  America — letters  reinarka- 
hle  in  every  respect,  and  well  cntitlinji  this  cele- 
brated economist  and  en;;inecr  to  the  renown  he 
has  subsequently  attained.  On  the  early  freaks 
of  M.  Chevalier  as  a  St.  ^^imonian,  it  is  no  part 
of  our  business  to  dwell.  Ho  has  outlived  those 
follies,  and  is  now  pursuin);  a  useful  and  prosper- 
ous career,  not  merely  in  the  "  D<Shals,"  but  as  a 
professor  in  the  university  ;  and  what  is  bolter 
still,  in  his  profession. 

.Another  recruit  obtained  in  1830,  was  our  ex- 
rellenl  friend,  M.  Philarcto  Chasles,  one  of  the 
lialf-doien  men  in  France  who  are  learned  in  an- 
cient lore,  and  complete  master  of  their  native  lan- 
(tuatre.  M.  Chasles  is  one  of  the  very  few  French- 
men well  versed  in  Greek  literature.  He  accom- 
panied Marshal  Soult  to  F.njrland  in  1837,  and 
wripto  the  articles  and  letters  on  his  visit  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Dchais"  at  that  time.  M.  Chasles 
was  then  also  deputed,  on  the  part  of  the  povern- 
ment,  to  inquire  into  the  scholastic  and  university 
system  of  Kiipland  ;  and  from  conversations  we 
had  with  him  on  the  subject,  we  can  take  upon 
ourselves  to  assert,  that  he  had  a  moro  accurate 
knowledge  on  those  matters  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  prcal  majority  of  Frenchmen.  M.  Chasles' 
familiarity  with  ancient  literature  in  no  respect  in- 
disposes him  to  the  mmlern  ;  and  he  is  well  read  in 
onr  F.ujjlish  historians  and  poets. 

We  have  now  gone  through  with  the  greater 
number  of  regular  writers  in  the  "  D^bals,"  and 
of  these  M.  de  Sacy,  M.  St.  Marc  Clirnrdin,  M. 
Phllarete  ('basics,  and  others,  still  atford  their 
valuable  aid.  At  the  head  of  the  establishment  is 
M.  Armand  Berlin,  the  son  of  one  of  the  late  pro- 
prielorE  and  the  nephew  of  the  other — a  scholar,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  man  of  large  and  liberal  feelings. 
The  creat  boast  of  M.  Armand  Bertin  is,  that  he 
is  a  journalist,  and  nothing  but  a  journalist:  and 
for  renowned  journalists  of  all  countries  M.  Bertin 
has  a  predilection.  With  one  of  ihe  most  cele- 
brated journalists  that  England  ever  produced,  he 
was  on  terms  of  the  warmest  friendship ;  and  we 
are  ourselves  in  posses-sion  of  his  last  gift  to  his 
«nd  our  departed  friend,  the  rarest  edition  of  Lu- 
can,  according  to  Brunei,  hcantifully  bound  by 
Koehler.  which  bears  this  autograph,  "To  my 
friend,  Thomas  Barnes.    Armand  Bertin." 

But  the  writers  who  afford  a  literary  support  to 
the  "  D^bats,"  and  whose  names  are  not  known,  or 
at  least  not  avowed,  are  of  as  much,  if  not  more, 
consequence  to  tho  journal,  than  the  regular  con- 
tributors. There  has  been  scarcely,  for  the  last 
forty  years,  a  minister  of  Franco  Iir  a  councillor 
of  state  of  any  ability,  who  has  not  written  in  it  ; 
and  -since  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1630, 
its  columns  have  been  open  to  all  the  king's  per- 
sonal friends,  both  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  In  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies 
alone  there  are  eight  or  ten  members  attached  to 
the  king  personally,  aid-de-camps  and  emplov^s  on 
the  civil  list,  and  such  of  these  as  are  capable  of 
wielding  a  quill,  place  it  at  the  service  of  the  "  Di- 
bats."  Among  the  feuillcton  writers  of  this  jour- 
nal, are  some  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Paris — aa 
Jules  Janin,  .Mexandre  Dumas,  Theophile  Oau- 
tier,  &c.  Since  the  size  of  the  journal  has  been  in- ' 
creased,  tho  lucubrations  of  Jules  Janin  appear  ! 
more  rarely,  and  Theophile  Gauiier,  too,  does  not  J 


I  seem  to  write  so  often;  but  Alexandre  Diiroi* 
often  fills  ten  of  the  smaller  odumiia  with  Ihe  pro- 
ductions of  his  inexhaustilile  pen.  From  Ivio  tii 
four  columns  are  generxlly  dedicated  to  leadinft 
articles.  The  price  of  ihe  journal  is  seven  fram-a 
a  month,  'M  francs  for  three  months,  40  francs  for 
six  months,  and  80  francs  for  a  year.  The  prim 
in  London  is  3/.  lOi.  iho  year,  II.  I5s.  Ihe  half- 
year,  and  I7».  dd.  tho  quarter. 

The  "  Journal  de«  D^bats"  is  said  now  to  have 
0,0OU  or  10,000  abonn<(s  ;  and  10,000  abonnt^s  at 
WO  francs  a  year,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  equivalent 
to  20,000  at  40  francs,  the  price  at  which  the 
"Constitulionnel,"  the"  SiAcle,"  the  "  Prcsse," 
and  olber  journals,  are  published.  The  politiral 
articles  in  the  "  DiSbats'  are  superior  in  style  and 
rea.soning  to  anything  in  the  English  periodical 
press.  They  an-  not  merely  distinguished  by  first- 
rate  literary  ability,  but  by  the  lone  of  well-bred  and 
polished  society.  For  these  articles  large  sums 
are  paid  in  money  ;  but  they  bear  a  value  to  the 
writers  far  above  any  pecuniary  recompense.  An 
eminent  writer  in  the  "  D<$baLi"  is  sure  of  promo- 
tion, cither  to  a  professorship,  to  the  situation  of 
iiiaitre  d«  rcquetes,  or  conseillcr  d'etat,  to  a  con- 
sulship, or,  peradventure,  to  the  post  of  minister 
at  some  second  or  third-rate  court — a  position  at- 
tained by  M.  Bourquenay,  a  fourth  or  fifth-rate 
writer  in  that  paper  at  the  period  of  the  July  revc^ 
lution.  It  was  the  well-founded  boast  of  tho 
"  Times,"  little  more  iban  a  twelvemonth  ago,  that 
it  had  made  the  son  of  one  of  its  proprietors,  and 
its  standing  counsel,  Mr.  (now  Baron)  Plait,  a 
judge;  but  the  "Journal  des  D^bats"  may  boast, 
that  it  can  give  power  as  well  as  take  it  away. 
It  has  made  and  unmade  ministers,  ambassadors, 
prefects,  councillors  of  slate,  and  masters  of  re- 
quests, as  well  as  poets,  historians,  orators,  musi- 
cians, dancers,  modisles,  perruquicrs — nay,  even 
to  that  ninth  part  of  a  man  called  a  tailor,  or  to 
that  eighteenth  fractional  part  of  a  man,  unknown 
in  England,  called  a  "  tailleor  de  chemises." 

The  "  Constitulionnel"  was,  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago,  (i.  e.,  from  18*20  to  1825.) 
the  most  successful  and  flourishing,  and  cerlaiiilv 
one  of  Ihe  best  conducted  papers  in  France.  It 
had  then  a  greater  circulation  than  any  paper  in 
Paris,  IS  the  following  figures  will  prove  : — 

D^baU, 13,000  abonnfe. 

Quotidienne 5,800  — 

Journal  de  Paris, 4,175  — 

(Jourrier  Franfais,  ....  "J.!!?,")  — 

Etoile 2,749  — 

Journal  de  ('ommerce,  .  .  2.380  — 

Moniteur, 8,2.50  — 

Constitulionnel, 16,250  — 

But  the  "  Conslituliouner'  had,  from  1815,  two  or 
three  staple  articles  to  trade  in,  of  which  it  made  a 
creat  liierary  market.  First,  there  wore  the 
Voltairian  principles  and  opinions,  which  it  put 
forth  daily^;  Sndly,  there  were  denunciations  of  the 
"  Parli  Prelre"'  and  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  affair  <if 
the  Abb^  Conlrcfallo ;  and  3rdly,  there  was  the 
retrograde  march  of  the  government,  caused  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  Pavilion  Marsan,  which  pio'- 
nioted,  and  indeed  justified,  a  vigorous  opposition. 
The  soul  of  this  opposition  was  Charles  \Villiam 
Eli^ine,  who  had  shortly  before,  somewhere  about 
1^117  or  1818,  acquired  a  single  share  in  the  paper. 
Eli<5iine  started  in  Paris  as  secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  Bassano,  and  was  named,  in  1810.  as  we  have 
stated,  one  of  tlie  higher  political  writers  of  ihe 
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"  '  1  tlii»  [Hisilion  he  was 

Tf  ,  BiiJ  throwing  him- 

Knir  Willi  lirarl  ami  soul  iiilo  the  "  Mindrve  Fran- 
^liw,"  prodiifH  Uy  liis  "  Ixitlrcs  sur  Paris,"  a 
(•Minpl  and  prudiainns  success. 

It  was  s(iot)  aAcr  these  letters  liad  been  col- 
lerti-d  in  a  volume,  and  lud  gone  throucli  8«vcral 
editions,  that  Klicnne  became  a  shareholder  in  the 

"'" ■  ■■      -    '"    Ilislively  and  piquant  articles, 

f'  '  spirit,  soon  contribntod  to  raise 

th    I  .,..  ..      ...    >  clTorls,  so  every  way  useful  to 

the  liSernl  cause,  Ind  fixed  public  attention  on 
the  most  successful  writer  on  that  siilc  of  Uie  ques- 
tion, and  on  a  mnn  who  joined  lo  this  renown  the 
additional  merit  of  l>eing  the  .luthor  of  some  of  the 
v»ry  best  comedies  in  iha  French  language  ;  such, 
fir  instance,  as  tho  "  Deux  Gendres,"  the  "  lutri- 
puanle,"  "  L'ne  Ileure  de  Mariage,"  "  Jeannot  ct 
<%illin,"  &c.  &e.  The  department  of  the  Meuse 
sMcMr-d  him,  therefore,  in  1800,  as  one  of  its  dep- 
uties ;  and  from  that  period  to  1830,  he  continued 
to  ri,'\ir„'  as  one  of  the  firmest  and  steadiest  defend- 
frt  of  the  libenies  secured  by  the  charter.  M. 
R'ienne  dinpHv-.t  ■<  ''■<  tribune  the  spirit  and  taste 
with  which   ;  productions  are  imbued. 

Som»ofhisi!  jroduced  a  pri)digiou»  cfTocl 

on  the  public  mind,  and  his  general  political  cnn- 
duci  procured  for  him  the  warm  friendship  iind 
esteem  of  Manuel,  who  frequently  conlrihutcd  to 
the  "  C>nstilutionnel."  Within  three  years  after 
ih's  period,  Manuel  rendered  him  a  signal  service, 
in  introducing  to  his  notice  a  young  and  unknown 
writer,  who  within  ten  years  was  destined  to  be  a 
minister  of  France.  This  was  none  other  than 
Louis  .\dolphe  Thiers,  who  had  then  just  pub- 
lish-d.  in  conjunction  with  Felix  Bodin,  the  two 
first  volumes  of  his  "  Histoirc  dc  la  Revolution 
Frarijai^e."  M.  Eticnne,  with  the  sagacity  cf  a 
practised  man  of  the  world,  saw  from  the  first  the 
talent  of  his  voung  contributor,  and  at  once  opened 
lo  him  the  columns  of  the  "  Conslilulionnel."  The 
nrticlcs  of  Thiers  bon;  the  impress  of  that  clearness 
and  ln<;ical  vigor,  I'f  that  liveliness  and  lucidity  of 
style,  which  constitute  his  greatest  charm.  For 
six  years  Thiers  continued  to  write  in  the  "  Con- 
stitutionnel ;"  and  it  w.-is  not  until  August,  1829, 
when  he  founded  the  "  National,"  in  conjunction 
with  tho  late  Armand  Carrel,  of  which  Thiers  was 
r^Jacteur  en  chef,  that  he  abandoned  the  small 
room  in  the  first  floor  of  the  llw.  Moutinartre,  No. 
J'21,  in  which  we  have  often  sat  in  tho  last  days  of 
H38,  when  Eticnne  condncled  the  paper,  and  in 
which  very  chamber  our  last  visit  was  paid  to  M. 
Merriisu — at  present,  riSdacteur  en  chef — in  the 
month  of  .\pril,  1846.  During  the  period  of 
ThiiTs'  ci'hboralion,  his  friend  and  countryman, 
M  ■■ionally  wrote  articles,  distinguished 

nv  f  style  and  correctness  of  view.    Dur- 

in?  l!i'.-  Silicic  administration,  the  "  Constilnlion- 
nel"  may  bo  slid  to  have  ati.iined  its  highest  pros- 
perity. Il  t'  '  red  nearly  30,000  subscri- 
bers, and  e.\  cry  of  "  i  bas  Ics  Jcsu- 

ites!"   The    1  .,  ,  '"  of  those  days  had  no 

Knmnn  fenilleton.  Nigelheron  itsreputa- 

tio-i  a^  T  i.iil  linil  .'.;.i:iy  were  the  prosceu- 

li  '  '.  had  to  undergo;  but  the 

in"  .  ".IS  that  in  which  its  arti- 

cles «■■  '  ncy  to  bring  the  reli- 

gion of  ;  ,1."    It  was  on  the  oc- 

casion of  till*  itiiu,  that  .M.  Dupin,  the  friend  and 
ooonael  of  M.  F.lienne,  shut  him«clf  up  for  a  inonili 
in  his  study  lo  read  the"'  Icrtobeen' 

to  tear  to  tatters  the  "  n  lion,"  or  :: 


meni,  of  the  attorney-general.  In  this  he  was 
successful,  as  was  proved  by  the  arret,  or  decision 
ol  the  Coiir  Royale,  and  the  triumph  todoundcd  to 
tho  credit  of  the  advocate,  while  il  greatly  tended 
to  increase  thu  circulation  of  tho  paper.  From 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  however,  the 
"  Conslitutiunncl"  began  to  decline,  and  in  1843, 
three  years  ago,  il  had  but  3500  abounds.  In 
changing  hands  in  1841,  the  new  proprietors  re- 
duced the  price  of  the  journal  one  half,  i.  e.,  from 
80  lo  40  francs,  while  they  raised  the  remunera- 
tion for  the  feuillcton  from  150  lo  500  francs.  In 
consequence  of  this  judicious  liberality,  the  most 
ptipular  writers  of  Paris  contributed  to  its  columns. 
From  the  Isl  of  April,  1845,  Alexandre  Dumas 
bound  himself  to  produce  only  eighteen  volumes 
in  the  year — nine  in  the  "  Presse,"  and  nine  in  the 
"  Conslilulionnel  ;"  and  Eugene  Sue  has  also  lent 
his  exclusive  cooperation  lo  the  "  Conslllutiunncr' 
for  a  pcriotl  of  fmirteen  years,  for  which  he  is  lo 
receive  an  immense  sum.  "  La  Dame  du  Monse- 
reau,"  by  Dumas,  and  "  I^es  Sent  Ptcli^s  Capi- 
taux,"  by  Eugene  Sue,  have  both  had  an  iniinciiso 
success.  The  "  Constitutionner'  has  agreed  lo 
give  Eugene  Sue  10,000  francs  a  volume,  to  lake 
him  from  the  "  Presse  ;"  and  Dumas  receives  asum 
very  nearly  equal.  There  are  half  a  dozen  other 
novels  at  this  moment  in  publiculuin  in  the  columns 
of  this  journal ;  among  others,  the  "  Cabinet  Noir," 
by  Charles  Rabou  ;  and  the  subscribers  are  lo  re- 
ceive (gratis)  all  that  has  appeared  in  what  they 
call  their  "  Bibliolheque  Choisie." 

In  the  political  department,  the  "  Constitution- 
ner' has  now  firat-rale  assistance.  De  Remusal, 
ex-mini.tler,  Duvergicr  d'llauranne,  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  doputies  of  ihe  Chamber,  and  M. 
Thiers,  often  lend  their  able  aid.  Tho  editor  of 
the  "  Conslilulionnel"  is  M.  Merruau,  an  able  |>o- 
litical  writer,  and  a  gciitlenian  of  tho  blandest  and 
most  winning  manners.  Il  was  Morruau  who  re- 
viewed the  "  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Em- 
pire," by  Thiers,  in  the  "Conslilulionnel."  The 
"  Constitutionner'  consists  of  twenty  columns,  of 
which  five  are  devoted  to  advertisements.  Tho 
price  in  Paris  is  40  francs  a  year,  and  llie  number 
of  abonn^s  is  21,000 — a  number  equal  lo  the 
"  Presse,"  but  fulling  far  below  that  of  the  "  Sii- 
cle, "which  is  s.iid  to  possess  42,000. 

The  "  Courrier  Fnin^ais"  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Parisian  papers,  but  il  has  undergone  many 
iransfiirmations  of  late.  In  1827-28-20,  it  sup- 
ported the  same  cause  as  the  "  Conslilutionncl," 
with  greater  spirit,  if  not  with  e(|ual  talent. 
When  the  "  Constitulionncl"  had  become  rather 
indiflcrenl  or  lukewarm  towards  those  principles 
with  which  its  fiirlunes  originated,  the  "  CourricT 
Francais,"  though  jxiur  in  respect  to  fortune,  as 
compared  with  the  "  Conslilulionnel,"  was  fore- 
most boldly  lo  attack  the  ministers,  and  to  defy 
persecution,  imiiiiaoumcnl,  and  ]>eeuniary  punish- 
jmcnt,  whilst  the  "Conslilulionnel,"  like  those 
individuals  who  have  amassed  immense  wealth, 
acted  a  more  prudent  part,  and  was  content  to 
apjiear  as  a  srife  auxiliary.  The  principal  editor 
at  the  period  of  which  ">  •.n'  ik,  was  Ben- 
jamin C<ui»!anl  His  :.■  remarkable 
for  a  fine  and  delicate  sj..  ivalion,  for  a 
finesse  and  irony  which,  in  saying  the  bitterest 
things,  never  Irani-grcssed  the  Iiounds  of  goo<l 
I  breeding.  Tho  charm  of  his  shle,  too,  was  most 
nttrnctivc.  Shortly  tK-forc  the  Revolution  of  July 
' .  Coiiiitanl  had  undergone  a  severe  surgical 
.   ai.d   bad   ri-lired   from  Paris   into  the 
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country  ;  I.afaycitr  wruic  lu  lum  i    "'      - ' 

"  11  »t!  jimc  ici  iin  joii  Icrrible  : 

d'eii  ji'M  ;   apportci  la  voire."     ('■ 

i-ninc  iiii'l  luil  ail  interview  wiih  the  iiiiiii:iri"li  now 
on  ilip  limine,  who  made  to  him  certiiin  jiripi'ii- 
tioiis,  tci  whirli  Consfiiit  replied,  "  Je  veux  i 
inil('|>eiul»nt,  el  si  voire  (joiiverncinont  f:iil  di'S  I 
je  Rcrai  le  premier  n  nllier  ropposiiimi."*  Tlio 
faults  of  the  now  ^ovcniinenl  hastened  his  death, 
lie  expired  ailliin  a  few  iiioiitlio,  almo.^t  despair- 
ing of  the  lilierties  of  his  country.  Thmixh  the 
"  (,'ourric.r  Fran^ais"  was,  from  1823  to  1H30, 
supported  hv  the  eloiiueni  pens  of  Constant,  Villc- 
maiii,  raucfiois,  Ijcmairp,  and  Mii;net  who  was  at 
one  peri<id  its  editor,  yel  it  never,  in  these  days, 
nuiiitien'd  aliove  TiOtH)  ahonnt?s.  There  is  no  more 
practical  truth  in  literature  than  that  no  amount  of 
(jood  writing  will  raise  the  fortunes  of  a  fallini; 
newspaper.  To  write  up  a  failing  literary  enter- 
jiri?e  is  a  lasli  for  the  pen  of  angels,  and  is  almost 
iieynnd  the  power  of  mortal  man.  .\ftcr  the  death 
of  ronstanl  there  were  many  editors,  among  others, . 
liCon  Kaucher,  original  editor  of  the  "  Temps" — 
a  paper  founded  by  an  honime  n  projets,  named 
.laquis  C'oste,  originally  a  cooper  at  Bordeaux, 
and  siihsequenllv  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Con- 
stitutionncl."  This  gentleman,  who  is  an  able, 
pains-taUiiig,  and  well  informed  mm,  and  who  has 
recently  made  himself  more  advantageously  known 
by  a  work  called  "  Etudes  sur  I'Angleierre,"  con- 
tinued at  the  "  Courrier"  till  the  end  of  I8J2. 
Vnder  him  it  represented  the  Gauche,  and  he  had 
the  merit  of  operating  a  fusi<in  with  the  Centre 
Ciauche;  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  and  the 
occasional  appearance  of  good  articles,  the  fortunes 
of  the  "  Courrier"  did  not  improve.  A  change  in 
the  distribution  of  parts  was  next  tried.  M. 
.\dolpbe  I'ciule  was  n:imed  directcur  of  the  jour- 
nal ;  M.  K.  de  Reims  p^cr<Siaire  do  comil^  du 
Centre  Gauche,  rddacteur  en  chef,  with  M.  Kugene 
Guiiiot  as  feuilletiiiii.ste,  but  this  combination  was 
no  more  successful  than  all  previous  ones.  Some- 
time at  the  latter  end  of  Novemlicr,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  the  "  Courrier"  was  sold,  .and 
it  is  now  conducted  by  M.  Xavier  Durrieu,  by  M. 
do  Limerar,  and  by  M.  Du  Coing,  the  defender  of 
rtosas.  The  circulation  is  not  more  than  3000 
or  lOCO. 

The  "  Gazette  de  France,"  as  we  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  is  one  of  the  oldest  news- 
papers in  France.  Under  A'illele  and  Peyr<innet, 
in  1P27  and  I8'J8,  it  was  converted  into  an  evening 
paper,  and  substituted  for  the  "  Etoile."  It  was 
then  the  orcan  of  the  Jesuitical  party,  and  ex- 
pressed in  all  its  hideous  nakedness  the  frenzy  of 
the  most  fanatical  ullraism.  It  had  in  18-J7  no 
8U|iport  whatever  from  private  subscribers,  but  drew 
all  Its  resources  from  the  treasury,  where  it  had 
powc.ful  and  inlliiential  friends.  'I'lie  Bishop  of 
Hennopolis — ("ount  Frassynous — at  that  period 
niiir.ster  of  worship  and  of  public  instruction,  was 
one  <if  its  most  able  and  influential  supporters  ;  M. 
de  Genoude.  then  a  married  man.  now  an  abli<S  .and 
a  priest,  was  the  iheatrical  critic,  and  M.  Benabin, 
foniierly  of  the  "  Etoile,"  his  associate.  Genoude 
having  since  become  a  widower,  entered  holv 
or  I'TS,  and  is  now  a  mundane  abW,  so  devoured  by 
ambition,  that  he  looks  to  the  cardinalate.  Though 
a  regular  priest,  Genoude  is  a  tliorougli  Jesuit  at 
heart,  and  we  verily  liclievc  neither  honest  nor  sin- 
cere as  a  priest  or  a  politician.  Like  Henry  of 
Exeter,  his  ereat  object  is  personal  advancement. 
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,  but  it  may  t"  u.  11  ...li.i.i.  1  ■,■.;,.  i;..  ,  .-..  ,.  ■.,■  a 
man  would  commit  himself  in  any  way  with  ouch 
a  charlatan.  It  would  be  iinjiisl  not  in  a<lmit  that 
there  are  .  ibutions 

of  (/olnet,  '  in  tho 

Ciazette  ;     mu,    uii    un'    uuiri     imii(.  "    be 

averred  that  it  is  generally  an  unn  r, 

unless  to  such  as  are  strongly  in^ '  i 

or  priestly  bias.     Tho  great  w  i 
port  of  the  "  Gazette  de  Franr.  i 

of  cholera,  in  May,  1838.  The  last  tune  we  spent 
a  day  in  his  company,  was  in  September,  IbSl. 
W'c  had  just  returned  from  Kiiasia,  where  the 
cholcm  was  raging  furiously,  and  well  remcmlicr 
his  making  many  inquiries  as  to  the  progress  of  thu 
complaint,  whicli  hiul  then  re.aclie<I  (ierinany,  and 
which  he  predicted  would  soon  rage  in  France. 
Within  four  months  afterwards,  it  had  reached 
France,  and  within  seven,  poor  Cidnet  was  a  victim 
to  it.  Colnet  was  born  a  noble,  being  the  son  of  a 
garde-du-corps  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Fonienoy.  His  first  studies  were  made 
at  tho  .Military  College  of  Brie,  then  at  tho  Military 
College  of  Paris,  where  Bonaparte  and  Bertrand 
were  his  fellow-students  and  associates.  Neither 
his  taste  nor  his  feeble  health  allowing  him  to 
enter  the  army,  he  studied  medicine  under  Cabanin 
and  t'orvisart,  but  expelled  from  the  capital,  ia 
1703,  as  a  noble,  he  passed  more  than  two  years  in 
solitude  at  Chauny,  at  the  houfc  of  a  poor  apoth- 
ecary. Returning  to  Paris  in  1795,  he  eslablishol 
himself  as  a  iKiokseller  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du 
Bac,  opposite  the  Port  Royale.  He  was  so  pros- 
perous in  this  enterprise,  that  in  1805  he  was 
enabled  to  establish  a  second  shop  in  the  Quai 
Mal.aquais.  Here,  in  a  little  room  which  he  called 
his  caverne,  he  assembled  around  him  some  able 
writers,  a  majority  of  whom  were  hostile  to  the 
imperial  government.  These  half  dozen  men 
were  deemed  so  formidable,  that  Fouch^  tried 
every  means  to  silence  or  bribe  the  chief.  But 
Colnet  was  as  indexible  as  incorruptible.  During 
fifteen  years,  i.  f.,  from  1810  to  1831,  he  labored 
at  the  "  Gazette  de  France,"  signing  all  his  articles 
with  his  name  ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  teadeis  only  took  up  the  journal 
to  read  Colnet.  His  lively  and  learned  attacks 
against  the  apocryphal  memoirs  in  vogue  about 
twenty  years  ago,  w  hich  he  exposed  with  the  hand 
of  a  ma.ster.  induced  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Count  Corbiere,  to  thank  him  in  a  friendly  and 
flattering  letter.  But  we  order  these  things  dilfer- 
ently  in  England.  A  man  might  now  write  with 
the  eloquence  of  Burke,  the  wisilom  of  Plato  and 
S(w;rates,  and  the  wit  of  Sheridan,  and  neither  tho 
Peels,  nor  tho  Gladstones,  nor  the  Goulburns,  nor 
any  of  the  mediocre  fry  whom  we  in  our  besotted 
ignorance  call  statesmen,  would  t.ake  the  least 
iHitice  of  him.  It  wa.s  not  always  so.  The  min- 
istor  Wyndham,  within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
wrote  to  that  racy  writer  of  pure  Saxon,  Cobbett, 
thanking  him  for  his  aid,  and  saying  that  he  de- 
served a  statue  of  gold.  By  the  means  of  transla- 
tions and  open,  plagiarisms  from  Colnet,  a  late 
Right  Hon  Secretary  of  tho  admiralty  and  great 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  obtained  the  praise  of  being 
a  good  French  scholar  and  historian.  The  staple 
of  most  of  the  articles  on  French  literature  and 
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nwiTMiire,  published  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
in  the  "  Quarterly,"  was  rontrahanil,  Moleii  from 
Colnel,  and  smuggled  into  the  Review  as  though 
ii  were  natire  produce.  There  was  not  a  critic  in 
England  to  deU>rt  or  expose  this  plat-'iarism,  or  to 
proTo  to  our  countrymen  thai '.'  -Ivan 

original  thought  in  the  artirl  wed 

or  lilerallv  translated  from  tin  i  n  u.  n.  I  m  igno- 
Tanre  of  Vranre  and  of  French  literature  in  Eng- 
land is  astonishing.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Crowe,  recently  foreign  editor  of  Ihe  "  Moniing 
Chronicle,"  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  man 
at  the  press  of  Kngland  well  informed  on  France 
and  French  literature. 

Vnder  the  ministry  of  Villelc,  Genoude  was 
made  a  Consciller  d'Etat.  He  then  placed  the 
prefix  to  his  name,  and  obtained,  although  son  of 
B  liinonadier  of  Grenoble,  letters  of  nobility.  Now 
it  suits  M.  dt  Genoude  to  demand  assemblies  pri- 
maires— or  a  general  council  of  the  nation — in  the 
hope — the  vain  hope — that  the  people  would  call 
back  the  elder  branch  of  the  BDurbiMis.  This  cry 
has  failed  to  cause  any  fusion  of  ulira-royalif'ts  and 
republicans.  The  people  well  know  thai  Genoude 
and  his  party  are  not  sincere,  and  that  he  and  they 
only  clamor  for  universal  suffrage,  under  the  im- 
pression that  power  would  be  transferred  from  the 
bourgeoisie  to  the  grands  and  peliis  seigneurs  and 
their  dependents.  M.  Lourdoueix,  firmerly  an 
ex  chef  des  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  is  supposed  to  write  many  of  the  articles 
conceived  in  this  spirit.  He  is  uiidnuhtedly  a 
man  of  talent,  but,  to  use  a  vulgar  phr38<>,  he  has 
brought  his  talent  lo  a  wrong  market.  Theatres 
are  supposed  to  be  reviewed  by  M.  de  la  Forest, 
and  a  few  years  ago  the  place  of  Colnet  was 
filled — though  his  loss  was  not  supplied — by 
another  bookseller,  M.  Bossange,  author  of  a  the- 
atrical piece. 

M.  de  Nettcment,  son  of  the  late  consul-general 
of  France  in  London,  frequently  writes  in  the 
"  Gazette  de  France,"  and  also  in  the  "  Coraaire 
Satan,"  another  paper  of  M.  Genoude.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  "Gazette  de  France"  has  dimin- 
ished within  the  last  year.  It  had,  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  about  1500  subscribers  in  Paris,  and 
ibout  4000  in  ihe  provinces,  but  now  the  abonne^j 
in  Paria  are  scarcely  a  thousand,  and  it  is  said  mi! 
to  have  3000  in  the  provinces.  The  legitimist 
press  is  reported  to  have  lost  1000  subscribers 
since  the  feuilletons  of  Alexandre  l)um;is,  and  of 
that  lively  writer,  Theophile  Gautier,  have  bet-n 
admitted  into  it.  Both  these  gentlemen  are 
liberals,  and  your  true  Carlist,  loo  much  like  some 
of  the  same  breed  among  ourselves,  would  scorn 
to  be  instructed,  and  will  not  deign  to  be  even 
entertained  by  the  most  amusing  liberal  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

The  "  Quotidienne"  was  a  most  furiously  big- 
oted high  church  piper  in  the  days  of  Villelo,  and 
it  is  so  still.  It  delcsiB  the  very  name  of  tlic  revo- 
liiii,,n  n,„(  -i'.!..,,-  ii...  ..,..,„„ry  of  all  thoso  who 
''  ■<  progress.     In  IS27 

at  ^  .  "  was   written    in    a 

must  obsolete  and  barbarous  style,  by  young  semi- 
narists, who  had  never  seen  the  world,  and  who 
were  taught  to  admire  Ihe  ages  of  monks  and  in- 
quisitors During  the  Marlignac  administration, 
the  "  C  "  was  enthusiastically  Rnp|>orl<-il 

by  th<'  ,  ,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  \j\ 

BourdoniKiyr-,  i^olaloi,  and  Hyde  de  Ni-uville. 
M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  then  the  leader  of  the  cen- 
tre opposition,  sod  afterwards,  fur  a  short  jieiiod, 


a  member  of  the  Polignac  administration,  fre- 
quently wrote  in  it ;  and  one  of  the  recogniied 
editors  at  this  period  was  the  founder  of  the  jour- 
nal, Joseph  Michaud,  author  of  the  "  History  of 
the  rrus.idis  "  M.  Merle  used  to  write  the 
theatrical,  snd  M.  Balzac  the  feuilletons ;  but 
of  late,  this  latter  person  has  ceased  to  write. 
The  circulation  qf  the  "Quotidienne"  is  under 
■1000. 

We  are  now  about  to  speak  of  a  remarkable 
man  and  a  remarkable  journal — the  man,  the  late 
Armand  Carrel — the  journal,  the  "  National." 
('arrel  was  born  at  Rouen,  in  1800,  of  a  legitimist 
family.  From  his  earliest  youth,  though  his 
family  were  all  engaged  in  commerce,  he  ex- 
hibited a  predominant  passion  for  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  was  entered  of  the  college  of  St.  Cyr. 
While  a  sous-lieutenant  of  the  30th  regiment  of 
the  line,  in  garrison  at  B^fort,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  conspiracy  of  18*21,  which  failed 
miserably.  He  was  not  either  discovered  or  de- 
nounced, and  proceeded  with  his  regiment  to 
Marseilles. 

The  war  of  1831  had  just  broken  out  in  .Spain, 
when,  impelled  by  a  love  of  adventure,  he  resigned 
the  military  service  of  his  country,  embarked  on 
board  a  fishing-buat  at  Marseilles  for  Barcelona, 
and  entered  the  French  regiment  of  Napoleon  the 
Second.  This  foreign  legion,  after  much  adverse 
fortune,  capitulated  to  the  French  troops.  The 
capitulation  included  the  French  as  well  as  the 
Spanish     soldiers.      They     were,     i-  '    '  ^s, 

thrown  into  prison,  and  ultimately  di  re 

a  council  of  war.  Carrel  was  tried  aim  ...  .|M,„d. 
But  this  affair  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  preleruient 
in  the  army,  or,  indeed,  to  a  military  career,  and 
Carrel  thought  of  studying  the  law.  But  he  was 
not  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or,  as  the  French  say,  a 
Biicbelor  in  Letters,  and  the  law,  too,  he  was 
obliged  to  renounce.  He  became  the  secretary  of 
a  distinguished  historian,  and  in  this  way  it  was 
that  his  literary  and  piditical  labors  commenced. 
He  wrote  a  resum6  of  the  Histories  of  Scotland 
and  Modern  Greece  for  the  booksellers  ;  and  vari- 
ous articles  in  the  "  Revue  Americaine,"  the 
Constiliitionnel,"  the  "  Globe,"  the  "  Revue 
Frin^aise,"  and  the  "  Producteur."  In  I8d7.  he 
puhli..hed,  in  his  twenty-s«'venth  year,  his  "  His- 
toiro  de  la  enntre  Rdvolulion  en  .\nglelerre,"  a 
work  of  sierling  merit,  and  was  rising  into  the 
first  eminence  as  author  and  journalist,  when,  in 
1820,  Jules  de  Polignac  was  called  from  the  em- 
bassy of  London,  to  fill  the  place  of  president  of 
the  council  of  ministers  in  France.  Carrel's  eager 
mind,  weary  of  what  appeared  to  him  the  languor 
and  indifference  of  the  other  journals,  conceived 
the  idea  of  founding  the  "  National."  He  com- 
muniratHd  his  inientimi  to  Thiers  and  Mignot.  It 
was  agreed  ihal  they  should  each  in  turn  take  the 
place  of  r^dacieur-en-chef  for  a  year.  Thiers,  as 
the  eldest  of  ihe  three,  was  first  installed,  and  con- 
ducted the  paper  with  energy  and  sjiirit  till  the 
rev.dntioii  of  1H30  broke  out.  From  the  first  the 
"  Natioiial"  set  out  with  the  idea  that  the  dynasty 
was  incorrigible,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
change  it.  The  leading  principle  of  the  journal 
wasOrleanism,  yet  at  this  period  Thiers  had  never 
seen  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  now  liOiiis-Phihppe.* 
The  effect  produced  by  the  refusal  of  a  budget, 
and   the   refusal  lo  pay  laxes,   was   immense — a 

*  He  has  slated  this  in  his  last  famous  speech,  in  the 
moath  ul  Uarvh,  in  the  tbamber  of  drpulies. 
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refusal  owing  alto|]eilicr  to  the  ipirited  counaels 
and  articli'a  uf  the  "  Nutiunal."  Thu  crisis  and 
thu  ciiu|i  d'^iat  (if  tlio  incapahlc  iiiinistiy  were 
liuntoiiud,  ifiitit  [irddiiced,  by  tliis  journal. 

(>u  tliu  UOth  uf  July,  1830,  ttin  editors  buhaved 
nobly.  At  lliu  olTico  of  the  "  National"  it  was, 
tli.(t  iliu  famous  |irol('st  was  drauli  up  unit  niitnrd, 
wliii'li    proclaimed    the    right,   and    exhibited  the 


example,    of    resistance.     The    authors    of    this 

reiiiarkobie  document  were  Thiers  and  H^musat — illis    friends    H^ranjjer   and    ('liatej''- 

boili  afterwards  ministers — andCauchois  I<cmaire,  lover  his  inanjtled  rrmain.f.and  have 


and  manly  eloquence — the  eloquence  i,(  feeling, 
not  of  phrases  or  of  words — at  1 1  writer 

of  the   very   highcal    order.      I  a   sim- 

plicity, a  ciearness,  a  firmness,  and  a  noble  color- 
ing and  grandeur  in  all  he  said  and  in  all  he  wrote, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  heart  and  conviction,  simple, 
sincere,  and  straightforward.  The  two  greaim 
geniuses  of  France — representing  the  [MTetry  and 
^)rose  of  our  epoch — followed   him  to  the  tomb. 

•"•Pt 

■lie 


a  journalist  and  man  of  letters.     To  issue  »'icha|onu   in  undying  verse,  the  other  in   ...., :ble 

document  was  to  put  one's  head  in  peril  ;  yet  it  \  prose — their  deep  and  mournful  sens*;  ol  the  loss 
was  signed,  and  speedily,  too,  by  the  soldiers  of  ,  which  France  sustained  in  his  premature  and 
the  pen.     On  ilie  following  day  the  office  of  the    melancholy  end.     Carrel  was  tall  and    handsome, 

with  a  countenance  sicklied  over  with  the  pale  cast 


of  thought.     His  air  was  chivalrous,  and  that  of  a 
soldier,  but  his  manners  were  somewhat  haughty 


paper  was  surrounded  by  the  police,  aided  by  an 
armed  force,  and  there  the  presses  of  the  journal 
were  broken,  Thiers  andf'arrcl  protesting  again.st 

this  illegal  violence.  It  was  Carrel's  turn,  after  and  stern.  IIis  habits  and  tastes  were  what  would 
the  revolution  had  been  happily  accomplished,  to  be  called  aristocratic,  and  he  was  no  lover  of 
take  the  conduct  of  the  pajH'r,  for  Thiers  and  Mig-  equality  or  of  communism.  He  had  engaged,  a 
net  had  both  received  employments  in  the  new  I  few  months  before  his  death,  to  write  the  life  of 
government.  Ably  lor  some  time  did  he  fulfil  his  i  Napoleon,  and  had  he  lived  he  would  have  pro- 
task,  till  public  opinion  pointed  him  out  as  tlieiduced  a  work  worthy  of  the  subject — worthy  of 
fittest  person  to  be  sent  on  a  pacific  mission  to  the  i  himself  It  was  so  arranged,  also,  that  if  he  had 
iiiBurgent  west.  On  his  return  from  this  mission  | been  spared  a  month  longer,  the  chamber  would 
he  was  named  Prefect  du  Cantal,  and  also  oflcred  j  have  resounded  with  his  earnest  and  eloquent 
priimolion  in  the  army;  but  lie  rejected  both  voice,  but  the  hopes  of  his  friends  and  his  country 
oilers,  and  resumed  the  editorship  of  the  "  Nation-  concerning  him  were  soon  to  be  forever  blighted, 
al,"  now  the  firmest  ivs  well  as  the  ablest  organ  '  Since  the  death  of  Carrel  the  "  National"  has  been 
of  the  democracy.  In  the  columns  of  the  journal,  j  conducted  with  much  less  talent,  and  with  a  total 
which  he  conduetcd  with  such  surpasainij  ability,  i  absence  of  judgment.  It  has  ever  remained  a  pore 
lie  never  concealed  or  mitigated  his  radical  and  ;  republican  paper,  and  conscientiously  so  ;  but  it  is 
republican  tendencies.  His  idea  of  a  supreme  ! p<issible  to  lie  purely  republican  without  sowing 
magistrate  was,  that  he  should  bo  elective  and  i  noxious  national  hatred,  or  seeking  to  set  Kni;lish- 
responsible  ;  that  the  second  chamber  should  be  I  men  and  Frenchmen  by  the  ears,  as  it  now  does 
elective,  and  the  press  inviolable.  Political  re- [designedly,  and  with  malice  prepense.  We  desire 
forms  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  sure   logical  i  a   go<id    inlclligence   with    all   the    world,   but   a 


legitimate   mode  of  producing  social  reforms. 
To    the    arbitrary    and    high-handed    ministry    of 


friendly,  a  kindly  intelligence  with  France.  "  The 
Douglas  and   the  Percy  both  together"  arc   more 


I'^rier  he  opposed  a  viirorous  resistance.     When    than  a  match  for  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 


the  rich  banker,  merch.inl,  manufacturer,  and  min 
ister,  who  had  all  the  arrogance  of  a.  nouveau 
riche,  and  all  the  insolence  of  a  vieux  talon  rouge, 
wished  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  the  press. 
Carrel  said,  in  the  "National,"  "that  every 
writer,  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  dignity  of  a 
citizen,  would  oppose  the  law  lo  illegality,  and 
force  to  force — that  being  a  8.irred  duty,  come 
what  might."  The  minister  hesiiated  in  his 
plans,  and  Carrel  remained  victor.  The  mascu- 
line breadth  of  Oarrel's  style — his  bold,  brave,  and 
deli.int  lone — which,  to  use  the  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  his  friend,  M.  de  Cormenin,  "  seiiiblait 
sooner  du  clairon  et  mooter  k  I'assaut,"  procured 
him  many  enemies  ;  and  there  were  not  wanting 
iho.He  who  speculated  to  rise  in  life,  by  coming 
inlii  personal  encounter  with  a  man  so  formidable, 
and  filling  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eve. 
Just,  generous,  disiiiierested.  Carrel  was  intrepid 
as  a  Inin — chivalrous,  and,  like  all  noble  natures, 
somewhat  touchy  on  the  point  of  honor  ;  pnmipi 
to  take  otfeiice,  yet  forgetful  of  injuries.  He  be- 
came eniraged  in  a  miserable  quarrel  or  squabble, 
which  wa-s  not  his,  and  this  remarkable  man,  and 
most  eminent  writer — to  the  irresistible  ascendancy 
of  whose  character  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  bowed  down — was  shot,  in  1830,  by  the 
hand  of  M.  Emile  Girardin,  the  editor  of  "  La 
Presse." 

Thus  perished,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  the 
founder — the  creator — iho  life  and  siml  of  the 
"  National" — a  person  of  rare  courage — of  a  bold 


The  "  National"  now  reflects  the  opinions  of  a 
portion  of  the  French  working  classes,  but  it  has 
not  alxive  3000  or  4U00  abounds.  In  163G,  before 
Carrel  was  killed,  it  had  4300  abonnd^.  But 
though  the  number  of  subscribers  was  then  small, 
the  influence  of  the  journal  was  immense.  This 
is  no  uncommon  thing  in  France.  The  "  Globe," 
under  the  restoration,  though  far  from  having  so 
many  subscribers  as  the  •'  Consiitutionnel,"  had 
mucii  more  influence — influence  not  merely  upon 
the  men,  but  upon  the  ideas  of  the  epwh.  A 
journal  may  have  a  great  and  wide  publicity,  with- 
out a  great  many  subscribers.  The  publicity  of 
the  "  Rcforme"  and  the"  National"  is  as  rcaiant) 
as  great  as  the  publicity  of  the  "  Siecle"  and  lh» 
"  Presse."  They  may  have  less  abosn^,  but 
they  have  as  many  readers.  It  were  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  numbers  of  a  French 
journal  subscribed  for,  or  sold,  is  any  lest  of  tho 
number  of  its  leaders.  The  "  D«n>ats,"  for  in- 
stance, has  about  9000  subscribers,  and  probably 
not  above  20,000  readers,  ».  c,  two  and  a  fraction  < 
to  each  pai>er,  whereas,  the  "  National,"  with, 
only  4000  abonnds,  probably  has  84,000  readers, _ 
or  six  to  each  paper. 

Kvery  Frenchman,  high  or  low,  is  more  or  lea*, 
of  a  politician,  and  therefore  newspapers  arc  in 
greater  number,  and  circulate  through  infinitely 
more  hands  than  in  England.  This  is  true  of  the 
dearest  among  them,  the  organ  of  every  govern- 
ment, the  "  Pdbats  ;"  but  it  is  true  in  a  teu-fold  i 
[degree,  of  a  paper  appealing  to  popular  style,  aiMLl 
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V  nojui- 

^■•M.    In 

in  tvcrv  icBiaiiriiit— in 


adroealing  doc 
eweiMe  ind  fa^ 
CTcry  cabinet  ■: 

erery  eid — in  .  .ic — in  evcrr  pmnguctic 

—on  llio  counior  ul"  tury  inirchaiul  de  vin — in 
every  wnrksho|i  where  ouvriera  are  conjrtf  cated — 
Kueh  a  paper  is  to  be  found.  In  llic  workstmp  it 
it  read  aloud  by  aome  one  workman,  pro  bono 
puhl:-  ■  ■  ■' '  restaurant,  ihe  caK,  llie  cargote, 
ami  ■  '  ito,  it  is  cajfrly  passod  frmn  hand 

to  hu .....u};h,  therefore,  it  may  be   admitted 

that  Ihe  "  U^bats"  has  more  abunnds  than  the 
"  National,"  and  makes  more  money,  yet  the 
"  National"  makes  more  converts,  for  its  senti- 
ment* are  diffused  more  widely  and  take  deeper 
rout.  La  Roche  and  Marrant,  formerly  of  the 
"Tribune,"  conducted  the  "  Natinnal"  subse- 
quently to  the  death  of  Carrel.  It  is  now,  we 
believe,  conducted  by  liastidc  and  Thomas. 

The  "  Siielo"  is  a  paper  which,  thmich  estab- 
lished within  the  last  eleven  years,  has  a  srealer  cir- 
culation than  any  journal  in  Paris.  This  is  owinij 
partly  to  its  having  been  the  first  journal  to  st.irl  at 
the  ]•"'«•'■  "f  '"'■ny  francs  a  year,  at  a  pcriwl  when 
ever ,  -lal  was  published  at  a  cost  of  from 

■etet;'  Illy  francs;  partly  to  its  lioing  pub- 

lialied  under  the  auspices  of  {he  deputies  of  the 
oonstitutional  opposition — and  partly  to  its  being 
what  the  "  Constitutionner*  was,  from  l>-aO  to 
1S25,  the  journal  of  the  shop-koe|>ers  and  opieicra. 
Since  it  started  into  being,  every  journal  in  I'aris, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "  IVbats."  has  lowered 
its  price,  and  all  of  them  III  '         1  their  form  ; 

but  these  mutations  and  i  iis  have  not 

injured   the  "  Siicle,"  !»•.. ..,■..    „   nprfscnts   the 
opinion  of  the  majority — the  opinion,  in  a  word, 
r,f  1 1  iwiMo  bourgeoisie — the  small  shopkeepers  in 
towns,  and    the  proletaires   throughout 
:ry.      The    "  Siiclc"    is   said   to    have 
4J.0OO   abonn^,    and    the   shares  of  200   frnnes, 
which  have  always  borne  an  interest,  have  been 
nearly  reimbursed  to  the  proprietors,  and  are  now 
worth  five  or  six  times  their  original  cost.     Ten 
years  ago  there  were  only  two  journals  which  paid, 
as  a  literary  and   commercial   speculation  ;    tlicsc 
'       "  Gazette    des   Tribiinaiix"    and    the 
lionnel  ;"  but  now  the  "  SiAclc"  and  the 
are  the  most  successful  as  commerci:il 
>;  •■'   ;I  iii.iiis.     To  show  the  vicissitudes  of  news- 
Iijier  jjrupertv  in  France,  it  may  be  here  stated, 
thai   in    1H39'  the   "  Prcsse"    was   sold  for  1200 
francs,  but  in   184 1,  two  years  afierwards,  it  was 
worth  a  million  to  its  new  proprietors. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Siicle"   is  M.  A.  Cham- 
bollc,  a  memlier  of  the  chamber  ;  and  M.  Gustave 
Keanmnnl.  the  author  of  a  work  on  Ireland,  furms 
■  il  de  r^ilaction.     The  pains- 
I«on  Fauchcr  also  writes  in 
.il'-  i''nt.     That  very    dull,  com- 

mon overrated  man,  Odillon  Har- 

rfit,  ;■.  ...... ,  r.imprising  broihers,  brotherv 

in-law,  unrle.^.  and  nephi  «■»,  ilie  revdlulion  has 
criven  im/toof  :i  v.-ir,  and  concessions  of  land  in 
•Mr  iiOOf.  a   year,  is  the  object  of 

ill"  :irv.     This  is  not  to  be  won- 

!  rfil  St.  Kcnlinitnil  liarrot,  brother  of  Odillon,  a 
.vninr.  snH  s  »h'(r(»-ho|H<T  in  and  supporter  of  the 
•'^•'  'If.  as  avrx-at  du  Tr^ir  ; 

atu]  the  past   year,  one  of 


ill'*    *rtl»-f«  Hi  itiin  jiMiiii.li    ".III    iiii.   ,.^    »  (iiMin:!ir( 
Royal,  who  wept  over  the  booit  of  Louis  the 


Eighteenth  t'  iiiro   for  Ghent, 

and  who  rer.  i  his  loyal  tears, 

at  the  period  ui'  the  Mvimd  Kesinratiun,  as  a  gif^ 
from  the  king,  a  jilace  which  he  afterwards  sold  to 
the  Jew  advocate,  (."riincux,  for  SOO.OOOf — no 
wonder  that  they  call  this  patriotic  recipient  and 
dispenser  of  go<M{  fat  sinecures,  "  orateur  eminent, 
homme  |Kiliti(|ue  considerable."  If  a  jrampoua 
and  prophetic  tone,  a  magisterial  and  solemn  air, 
and  eoniinon-placc  ideas  and  sentiments,  suffice  to 
make  an  eminent  orator,  and  the  postponing  of 
electoral  reform  till  lihetiy  is  secured  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  enceinte  continu^e,  a  considerable  politi- 
cian— what  an  anti-climax  I — then  is  Odillon  Uar- 
rot  an  eminent  orator  and  a  considerable  politician. 

The  "  Siicle"  has  not  enlarged  its  size.  It  con- 
sists of  twelve  columns,  exclusive  of  advertise- 
ments, and  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
twelve  ami  a  half  broad.  The  feuillelon  consists 
of  six  columns,  and  is  much  better  written  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  paper.  Alphonse  Karr, 
the  author  of  the  "  Guipes,"  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal  contributors,  and  Frederic  Souli^  has  sold  his 
pen  as  a  feiiilletonisle  for  six  years  to  the  "  Sic- 
cle"  and  the"  Presse"  conjointly.  The  "  Siecle" 
has  always  appeared  to  iis  a  dull  paper — pnibably 
it  is  necessary  that  the  writers  should  level  them- 
selves down  to  the  intellect  of  th<!  genre  epicier — 
and  indifferently  written.  The  review  of  Thiers' 
History,  which  made  some  noise,  was  by  C"ham- 
bolle,  the  editor,  as  the  review  in  the  "  ('onstitu- 
tinnnel"  was  written  by  Mcrruau,  the  friend  of 
Thiers.  Hut  a  far  more  correct,  comprehensive, 
copious  and  fairer  review  of  this  work,  ajipc.Tred 
just  after  its  publication,  in  No.  BO  of  ihe  "  P'or- 
eign  Quarterly  Ueview,"  published  in  the  month 
of  April,  last  year. 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  oldest  of  the  new 
order  of  journals — we  mean  "  La  Presse."  This 
paper  was  founded  in  June,  1830,  by  M.  Emile  de 
Girardin.  said  lo  be  a  natural  son  of  the  Count 
Alexander,  or  his  brother,  Stanislas  Girardin,  by 
an  F.nglish  mother.  The  revolution  of  IH30  sow 
F.mile  do  Girardin  an  Inspeettir  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Shortly  after  that  event,  he  became  the  editor  of 
the  "Journal  des  Connaissances  I'tiles,"  of  the 
"  l'antli<!on  Lilt^raire."  of  iho  "  Musee  de  Famil- 
ies." and  of  the  "  ^'oleu^  ;"  but  ill  lhes<!  journals 
died  in  quick  succession.  He  then  published  a 
book  called  "  Emile,"  which  had  no  great  success. 

This  is  certainly  no  proof  of  want  of  talent,  or, 
at  best,  but  negative  proof,  while  it  affords  positive 
evidence  of  no  common  energy,  and  very  great 
industry.  As  M.  Girardin  had  no  fortune,  and 
had  married  the  pretty  Delphinc  Gay,  (daughter 
of  Sophie  (lay,)  who  had  nothing  but  her  |)cn  and 
poetry,  il  was  necessary  he  should  do  something 
to  create  an  existence,  or  a  name  and  an  existence, 
if  that  were  possible,  f'onjoinlly,  then,  with  an 
lioniiiie  k  projels.  one  M.  Iimitniey,  who  had  in- 
vi'nled  a  machine  called  paracrotle,  or  mud-de- 
fender, which  was  to  be  allaclied  lo  the  heels  of 
pedestrians,  and  another  instrument,  called  a  phy- 
siorlypc,  the  ingenious  Emile  launched  on  iho 
w-ilers  of  the  Seine,  Ibc  project  of  the  "  Presse." 
,\9  the  journal  was  larger  and  cheaper  than  all 
other  French  journals — as  it  was  a  joint  slock 
company  on  a  new  plan,  as  applied  lo  newspaiiera 
— as,  in  a  word,  there  was  a  garish,  slap-dash 
'  'Iramatie  charlatanism  about  the 

I  varnish  of  cleverness,  shrewd- 
ie ^k.  TMoiii"!  nsMirance,  novelij",  and  rou^rie — the 
prosp'-clus  took  ;  the  shart^a  went  off  briskly  :  and, 
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lo,  and  behold !  the  journal  wm  born,  a  Mroni;  *nd  i 
healthy  bahn,  afXer  no  lon^  or  iiainfiil   !■ 
In    IM37,   when  only  u  year  old,  it   li ' 
ahoniids  ;  ami  in  |H.'i>*,  ihi'  priMlnrt  olilii  .luvi  lui'  - 
ments  amonnted    to   IMI.OIM)  francs.     It  must,  in 

jnslico  t"  ii"-   riial,  be  ninti'd,  that  it  was  the 

fir*,  to  t  nnch  niiblir  the  line  and  advan- 

ta.ijo  ol'  I  Ills.      Twenty  years  prcjviously, 

there  wore  not  two  columns  of  advertisements  in 
any  Frcnrh  paper  ;  whereas,  two  years  after  the 
existence  of  the  "  Preswc,"  it  could  boast  of  five 
colnmns  well-filled.  The  mother  of  Mdc.  Kmile 
de  Cirardin — Sophie  (Jay,  n^o  Lavaletle — bad  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  "  Causories  <lu  Monde," 
n  periodical  work,  of  which  she  had  sold  the  copy- 
ri(;hl  lo  .\lphonsn  Karr,  the  sharp  writer  of  the 
'■  Gui^pes."  This  maternal  precedent,  doubtless, 
siig^steil  to  the  daughter,  then  of  the  ripe  age 
of  thirty,  but  of  cunsiderable  beauty,  no  mean 
aeconiplisbinrnis,  of  rare  talents,  and  already 
favorably  known  as  a  poetess,  to  help  her  husband 
Kmile  in  his  new  avocation.  8lic  started  accord- 
inely  in  the  "  Pre.sse,"  with  a  scries  of  articles 
called  "  Causeries  Parisiiinnes,"  siiined  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Launay,  which  papers  had  immense  suc- 
cess. Many  of  the  vul(;ar-minded  and  title-wor- 
sbipping  of  our  countrymen — and  their  name  is 
Leifion — will  suppose  lliat  this  was  from  the  aris- 
tocratic psoudonyiue  with  which  the  articles  were 
siijned  ;  but  no  human  beinp  in  Franco  cares  a 
rush  for  a  title,  uule.s.t  the  bearer  of  it  has  some- 
thinif  better  to  recommend  him.  In  Paris,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  France,  society  has  agreed  that — 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man  's  the  ^oircf  for  a'  that." 

If  De  Heranger,  Chateaubriand,  and  De  la 
Marline,  were  in  a  salon  in  France  with  the  De 
Mnntmorencys,  the  Do  Ijcvis,  the  De  Guichcs,  the 

rets  and  men  of  genius  would  march  to  the  s;ille 
manger  before  the  feudal,  territorial,  and  men- 
tally undistinguished  aristocracy;  and  the  place , 
of  honor  would  be  assigned  them  in  any  assembly. 
Not  so,  indeed,  in  free  and  liberal  Fngland.  It 
was  not  therefore,  because  of  the  aristocratic 
name  attached,  that  the  "  Causeries"  were  read, 
but  because  of  the  ease,  grace,  spirit,  and  talent, 
which  they  discbised.  That  they  were  what  is 
called  a  "  lucky  hit,"  and  pleased  readers,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Meanwhile  the  paper  was  prac- 
tically C(mducted,  and  in  a  most  mercantile  spirit. 
The  interests  of  the  commercial  and  shopkeeping 
classes,  as  well  as  of  the  very  numerous  class  of  I 
petits  rentiers,  wore  considered,  sustained,  and' 
pandered  to.  In  the  political  dcp.artment,  the  [ 
journal  had  no  very  fixed  or  staple  principles,  and 
ttiok  for  its  motto,  "  Au  jour  le  jour."  As  to 
political  creed  or  conviction,  the  thing  never  en- 
tered into  the  head  of  Girardin,  unless  as  a  means 
to  wealth,  consideration — and  what  the  French 
call,  a  position.  Hut  the  man  was  adroit,  confi- 
dent, ready,  and  full  of  resources,  and  never 
despaired  even  when  his  prospects  were  of  the 
gUmmiest.  With  all  bis  address  and  management, 
he  barely  paid  his  expens<?s.  The  Russian  empe- 
ror and  the  Uussian  system  of  government,  how- 
ever, were  without  a  champion  at  the  Parisian 
press,  and  Giranlin  entered  the  lists.  That  this 
was  done  from  pure  love  and  affection,  all  Paris 
believes ;  for  everybody  knows  that  the  Russian 
emperor  never  pays  literary  men  either  in  paper 
roubles  or  silver  roubles.  Whether  they  are  ever 
paid  by  him  in  Dutch  ducats,  or  malachite  vases, 


or  billi  drawn  by  the  Baron  Stieglitz,  the  Jewish 

'    r,  on  the  Kngliah  Quay,  at  Pel.  '» 

iiown   lo  those  who  pay  ami  t.  i 

!■■■  ne,  what  Frederic  nf  Pruii-'ia  callc.l  um  .  - 
low  hussars."  Thoiicb  v;iriablc  in  oiber  k  iili- 
menls,  feelings,  and  opinions,  Girardin  li  •••  m' 
l)een  true  lo  the  monster  Nicholas,  anil  ' 
and  whenever  he  dare  say  a  word  : 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  he  is  sure  lo  do  »n. 
His  pure  love  for  the  Co8s:ick  might  bo  pardoned, 
and  would  be  unsuspicious,  if  it  were  not  conlem- 

fioraneuus  with  a  fierce  resentment  against  Knc- 
and,  and  the  English.  There  is  not  a  vile  or  a 
base  imputation,  which  the  "  Presse,"  in  its 
murky  malignity,  does  not  caluniniously  cast  at 
perfidious  Albion.  Inhumanity,  savage  barbarity, 
fraud,  trickery,  hypocrisy,  avarice,  and  corruption, 
are  weekly,  if  not  daily,  imputed  to  us,  by  a  man 
whose  journal  is  conducted  in  the  most  shopkeep- 
ing spirit — by  a  print  which  seeks  to  pnt  all  cl.i.«ses 
under  contributinn,  from  the  autocrat  of  the  Riis- 
sias  to  the  smallest  actor  and  actre»8  of  the  Oibun 
or  Porte  St.  Martin,  or  lo  the  most  miser.ible  tailor 
who  panls  for  notoriety.  If  this  be  doubted,  the 
proofs  are  at  hand.  Among  the  works  pl.nced  at 
the  bead  of  this  article,  is  a  pamphlet,  niiiinlcd, 
"  Venalit^  des  Journaux,  par  Constant  Ilillnv, 
Ouvrier."  This  poor  tailor  tells  us,  at  p.  12  o{  his 
pamphlet,  that  noi  only  did  he  pay  two  francs  a 
line  for  ihe  insertion  of  a  poem  in  the  "  Presse," 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  receipt  in  the  mar- 
ginal note  at  foot,'  but  thai  at  the  request  of  one 
of  the  editors,  (Granier  de  Cassagnac)  who  had 
noticed  his  volume  of  poems,  he  s<'nt  that  person, 
who  first  wished  for  a  silver  teapot,  value  200 
francs,  four  converts  d'argcnt  and  six  small  spoons. 
A  convert  d'argent,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  means 
a  silver  fork,  a  silver  spoon,  and  a  silver-handled 
knife.  Thus  was  the  tailor  put  under  contribulicm 
for  four  silver  forks,  four  silver  spoons,  four  silver- 
handled  knives,  and  six  small  spoons,  the  cost  nf 
which,  at  the  very  least,  must  have  b<-en  200 
francs.  This  was  pretty  well  for  a  column  and  a 
half  of  criticism,  even  though  the  critic  s|M>ke  of 
the  author  (as  he  did)  in  conjunction  with  Krutus, 
Cassins,  Staberius,  Quintus  Remius,  Quintus 
Cecilius,  Atticus,  Abelard,  Cardinal  d'Osaat,  St. 
Paul,  the  Magdalen,  and  Victor  Hugo. 

Perfidious  Albion  should  not,  however,  despair. 
If  she  should  ever  think  the  advocacy  of  tbo 
"  Presse"  worth  the  having — a  not  very  likely 
supposition — Emile  will  lake  her  brief,  if  the  quid- 
dam  honorarium  be  forthcoming.  What  though  he 
be  now  the  most  untiring  vilijH-nder  of  our  name 
and  our  country — calling  u.s  robbers  in  China,  and 
butchers  in  India  ;  what,  though  he  be  the  mosl 
curl  and  contumelious  in  his  epithets  of  abuse, 
crying,  Death  and  hatred  to  Ihe  English  govern- 
ment !  what  though  he  revel  in  prosperous  and 
well-paid  malignity,  offer  him  but  the  brief  to-mor- 
row, and  he  will  straightway  become  our  zeabins 
advocate.  The  scales  will  tfien  fall  from  his  eyes, 
and  our  sanguinary  and  sordid  policy  will  not  appear 
so  utterly  indefensible  as  it  did  when  he  had  a 
retainer  from  Russia  only.  The  financial  pros- 
perity of  the  "  Presse"  is  said  to  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  M.  Dujarrier. 

*  "  La  Prwse,  Rue  St.  Oor^r,  16. 
*'  Re^u  de  M.  HiU'cv  la  snmmo  do  cent  soixantc  francs, 
pour  insertion   dnns  le  journal.     Nature  dc  I'inscrtion, 
poesic  ;  A  la  M^re  de  ccllc  que  j'aimc. 

"  Le  Caiuier,  Pbatax. 
"  Paris,  7  Septembre,  1839." 
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Though  M.  Eraile  lived  in  ISSO,  "en  grand 
train,"  possessins  a  fine,  well-furnished  house  ;  or, 
to  »»"  the  worHi  o(  Julvii  Janin,  "  aussi  bien  log^ 
(ji:  ■    change,"*  wiili  pictures,  livcry- 

f  ■,  horses,  4c.,  yet  somehow  or 

oltir  iM.rr  ».i'<  nothing  to  justify  this;  for  the 
journal  was  sinkin);  by  little  and  lit^Je,  and  the 
shart^holdors  wore  i>ori)Otually  required  to  pay  fresh 
calls.  From  the  momeiil  M.  Dujarrier  entered  the 
ciinn:!)  !i,i-.\r\rr  ihiuirs  Wore  3  flourishing  aspect; 
;::  ■  s  of  management  amount 

t  ■  illy,  yet  each  cimiuantiemo 

■hare  orii;inaliy  ncgoiiated  at  tOOO  francs,  now 
tells  from  30,000  to  SS.OOO,  albeit  the  shareholders 
have  yearly  received  ten  per  cent,  for  their  money. 
An  unlucky  fatality  seems,  however,  to  hang  over 
this  journal.  In  1836,  as  we  before  staled,  Girar- 
din,  the  principal  editor  of  the  "  Presse,"  shot,  in 
a  duel,  tlio  able  and  eloquent  Carrel  ;  and  in 
March,  1815,  Dujarrier,  the  associate  and  co-editor 
of  Oirardin,  lost  his  life  in  a  duel  with  a  jierson  of 
the  name  of  Ilosemoiid  dc  Reauvallon,  till  within 
the  last  three  weeks  an  exile  in  Spain.f  in  conse- 
quence of  an  arret  of  the  Cour  Uoyale  de  Rouen, 
which  declared  that  be  committed  "  un  homicide 
volonlajrc  sur  la  personnc  dc  M.  Dujarrier,  ct 
d'avoir  commis  c!t  homicide  avec  preniedilalion." 

In  1843,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dujarrier,  the 
"  Presse"  published,  under  the  title  of  a  supple- 
ment, "  Le  Bulletin  des  Tribunaux,"  adding  20 
francs  to  its  price.  Six  thousand  additional  sub- 
scribers were  in  consequence  obtained  in  a  very 
few  nuuilhs.  The  last  accounts  published  by  the 
"  Presse"  place  its  profits  at  200,000  francs,  or 
X8000  a  year;  and  if  its  agreement  with  the 
'•  f'ompagnie  Duvoyrier"  prove  a  successful  specu- 
lation, it  is  estimated  that  its  net  profits  will  be 
300,000  francs,  or  X' 12,000  a  year,  at  the  end  of 
181(5. 

To  the  English  reader,  some  explanation  of  the 
"  Compagnie  Duveyricr"  is  quite  indispensable. 
This  company  farms  out  the  advertisements  of  cer- 
tain journals,  allowing  the  proprietors  so  many 
thousand  francs  a  year  net.  To  the  "  Presse," 
for  instance,  Duveyrier  and  Co.  allow  100,000 
francs,  or  X4000 ;  and  for  this  sum,  the  "  Soci^t^ 
General  des  Annonces,"  as  it  is  called,  has  a  right 
to  so  many  columns  of  the  journal.  The  head 
office  of  the  society  is  in  the  Place  dc  la  Bourse, 
No,  8;  but  there  arc  211  bureaux  d'inscrtion  in 
various  quarters  of  Paris,  or  from  five  to  a  dozen 
in  each  arrondissemcnt,  according  to  its  population, 
commerce.  Sic.  There  is  a  scale  of  charges  pe- 
culiar to  the  society.  What  are  called  "  les  an- 
mmcea  agrees,"  are  charged  at  two  francs  la  petite 
ligne,  or  twelve  francs  la  grandu  lignc,  en  petit 
texle.  It  is  a  great  problem  whether  this  company 
will  be  successful — a  problem  which  time  alone 
can  solve  :  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  an  excellent 
ft       '  ■> — the  editor  of  the  "  Conslitulionnel" 

HI — that  the  undertaking  will  bo  suc- 
i'c>-i...  •  Mough  the  small  leasing  and  worrying 
usually  thrown  at  the  Kiiglish  by  the  "  Presse," 
m^v  li;n.>  iiinrl..  it  iM.i.iilar  wiih  a  portion  of  the 
p'  :■   greatest  succ^-ss  (apart 

ff'  loir)  is  owing  to  its  com- 
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mereial  intelligence,  to  its  dramatic  accounts  of 
robberies,  murders,  fires,  and  sudden  deaths ;  not 
forgetting  its  chronicle  of  affairs  lK:foro  the  Police 
(^orreclionclle. 

What  is  the  Roman  feuilleton  ?  our  readers  will 
naturally  ask.  It  is  a  novel  or  tale,  written  in  the 
most  ad  captandum  and  exaggcnilcd  fashion,  from' 
seven  to  fifteen  small  columns  of  which  is  published 
daily,  with  a  view  to  obtain  readers,  and,  by  ne- 
cessary implication,  advertisements;  for  the  ad- 
vertiser will  assuredly  go  to  the  journal  which  is 
most  read.  The  "  Presse"  was  the  first  to  invent 
this  execrable  system,  by  which  literature  is  made 
alternately  the  prostitute  and  decoy  duck  of  the 
most  sordid  venality.  Before  1830  the  main  fea- 
ture and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  each 
French  paper  was  its  pidilical  parly  or  color. 
The  greedy  spirit  of  speculation  has  changed  this. 
The  desire  of  the  traders  in  newspapers  now  is  by 
the  feuilleton  to  absorb  all  literature,  unless  sued 
as  is  published  in  their  own  pages,  and  to  render 
such  literature  as  they  put  forth,  tributary  to  this 
soul-degrading  money-grubbing.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  Girardins  and  Cassagnacs  is  to  get 
money,  money,  money.  "  Rem  quoeunque  modo 
rem"  is  their  stereotyped  motto.  In  their  anxiety 
to  procure  customers — i.  e.  readers  and  advertise- 
ments— they  may  be  likened  lo  the  Hebrews  of 
Holywell  street,  or  the  old-clothes  men  of  Mon- 
mouth street  and  Hag-fair,  who,  to  use  the  cant  of 
the  trade,  are  of  the  "  plnck  you  in"  school. 
The  "  Presse"  and  the  "  Kpoque"  are  of  the 
"  pluck  you  in"  and  fripier  school  in  literature. 
In  their  morality  any  trick  is  fair  to  gain  an  abound 
or  an  annonce  at  two  francs  the  "  petite  ligne,"  or, 
still  bctt<;r,  at  twelve  francs  "  la  grande  ligne  en 
petite  texle."  Journalism  and  literature  run  equal 
dangers  from  these  tricky  tradesmen.  In  seeking 
to  make  newspapers  iMuiks,  and  books  newspapers, 
these  men  destroy  the  distinctive  character  and 
nature  of  books  and  newspapers.  The  book  in 
being  cut  up  into  fragments,  and  written  not  to 
portray  truth  and  nature,  but  In  suit  the  journal 
and  its  customers,  is  written  to  sample  and  paltern. 
At  the  end  of  the  tenth,  or  twelfth,  or  seventh 
column,  as  the  case  may  be,  there  is  an  interest- 
ing situation,  where  the  tale  breaks  off,  on  the 
Monday.  The  grocer's  daughter,  lhe  dyer's  wife, 
the  baker's  cousin,  and  the  priest's  niece,  are  in 
raptures,  and  look  for  the  pai>cr  on  Tuesday  with 
eager  expectation.  The  tale  or  the  novel  is 
therefore  like  Peter  Pindar's  razors,  not  made  to 
shave,  but  to  sell ;  not  written  to  represent  life  as 
it  really  is,  but  to  prestMit  it  as  a  series  of  startling 
incidents  and  surprising  contiasts.  It  will  result 
from  this  system  that  as  a  political  authority  the 
I  journal  must  be  lowered,  and  as  a  literary  effort 
I  the  book  discredited.  Independently  of  this  con- 
I  sideration  the  public  taste  becomes  as  a  conse- 
quence daily  more  and  mure  vitiated  and  pervert- 
ed. All  relish  fiir  serious  literature,  or  matured, 
well  reflected  productions,  is  lost.  The  moral,  the 
,  political,  and  the  literary  views  of  ihe  question  arc 
I  sacrificed  lo  the  mercantile,  mecluinical,  and 
money-getting.  Romanccfs  are  now  ordered  by  the 
wholesale  houses,  in  the  journal  line,  by  iho 
square  yard  or  the  8<)uare  fiHJt,  with  so  many 
pounds  of  abuse  of  priestcraft ;  so  many  grains  of 
double  adultery  ;  so  many  drachms  uf^  incest ;  so 
many  ounces  nf  poisoning ;  so  many  scruples  of 
simple  fornication  or  seductions  of  soubrelles  ;  and 
so  many  pennyweights  of  common  sense  to  knead 
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toKethAr  the  horrid  and  diBJointttl  masses  of  parri- 
cide, fralripidc,  inrest,  miirdcr,  nrdiiiiiiiri,  fiiiicidr, 
fraud,  oiiviii,  eamhlinff,  robbi>ry,  ami  ri)iurif  (if  all 
•oris,  i)f  which  ihe  odioua  whide  ia  oiiiii|><>undt^d. 
Thr  (iirardiiix  and  ('aiisa);nncn,  noiwithManiliii(;all 
their  nhrewdnpM  and  ahurpnoas,  are  of  that  vulgar 
order  of  men  who  think  that  with  money  at  roin- 
mand  they  can  do  anything  and  (d>iain  cvcrythinn. 
IlencR  it  is  that  the  "  Presse"  pays  nearly  300 
francs  per  day  for  feuilletons  to  Alexandre  nnmas, 
Goorjje  Sand,  Do  Dalzac,  P'rrderie  Soiili^,  Theo- 
phile  Gautier,  and  Jules  Sandeau.  Hnt  what  will 
bu  the  result  in  1818!  That  each  nf  ihcno  per- 
sonages will  have  made  from  32,000  to  (11,000 
francs  per  annum  for  two  or  three  years  for  writ- 
in(;  profilablo  trash  of  the  color  of  the  foulest  mud 
in  Paris  ;  marked  with  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and 
furnished  according  to  sample,  as  per  order  of 
Girardin,  Cassajrnac  and  Co.  They  will  have  had 
little  labor  and  much  money,  it  is  true  ;  but  they 
will  also  have  forever  lowered  their  names  and 
fame  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  will  have  lowered 
literature  and  literary  men  for  many  a  Ion;  day  In 
ootne.  To  be  the  hack  of  booksellers  is  no  doubt 
to  suffer  unutterable  bondage  ;  but  to  be  the  hack 
of  sohemine  political  adventurers  and  chevaliers 
d'induHtrie  is  the  last  and  worst  of  human  calami- 
ties. The  literary  men  of  France  may  well  say, 
with  our  own  Cowley — 

"  Come  the  eleventh  plague  rather  than  tliis  should 

be ; 
Come  sink  us  rather  in  the  sea, 
Come  rather  pestilence,  and  reap  us  down, 
Come  God's  sword  rather  than  our  own. 
In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore 
We   ifrieved,   we  sighed,  we   wept ;    wo   never 

blushed  before." 

It  is  not  only  with  existing  literary  celebrities 
that  the  "  Presse"  plays  these  gainful  pranks,  but 
the  death  of  men  of  eminence  is  speculated  upon 
during  their  lifetime,  and  an  ostentatious  post  obit 
publication  of  the  memoirs  of  Chateaubriand,  and 
the  souvenirs  of  La  Marline  is  promised  so  soon  as 
these  illustrious  authors  shall  have  ceased  to 
breathe.  That  the  feuilletonists  of  the  "Presse" 
are  all  men  and  women  of  genius  and  talent  can- 
not be  denied ;  but  one  of  them,  with  all  his  ge- 
nius and  talent,  is  an  arrant  literary  imposter  and 
quack.  Ordy  think  of  llonord  Dalzac,  who  came 
lo  Paris  in  1820,  a  poor  printer  of  Touraine, 
•porting  the  "  gentilhomme  d'ancicnne  souche," 
and  wearing  a  cane  studded  with  precious  stones, 
worth  X80,  to  which  Mde.  de  Girardin  has  conse- 
crated a  volume.  The  pretentious,  aristocralical 
airs  of  this  very  foolish  man.  but  who  as  a  writer 
may  bo  called  a  literary  Rembrandt,  or  Albert 
Durer,  so  bourgeoise  and  Flemish  is  his  style,  so 
detailed  and  minute  his  finishing,  were  properly 
treated,  according  to  the  Gazette  of  Augsburg,  by 
a  monarch,  for  whom  we  have  no  love,  but  who, 
for  once  in  his  life,  was  right.  After  the  admira- 
ble and  truthful  book  of  M.  de  Cusline  had  laid 
bare  the  infamies  and  atrocities  of  the  Russian 
system,  the  Czar  expressed  a  desire  that  it  should 
bu  answered  by  a  Frenchman.  Balzac,  on  this 
hint,  started  for  Petcrsburgh,  and  on  his  arrival 
forwarded  to  his  imperial  majesty  a  note,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

"  M.  de  lialzac  I'icrivain  et  M.  de  Balzac  le 
gentilhomme  sollicitent  de  sa  majesty  la  faveur 
d'une  audience  parliculiere." 

On  the  following  day,  one  of  the  gentlemen  in 


ordinary  of  H.  M.  suite  delivered  to  nalxsc  a  let- 
ter written  in  the  royal  and  imperial  hand,  tu  tha 
fulluwing  effect : — 

"  M.  de  Kalzac  le  gentilhomme  el  M.  de  llalzae 
r^rrivain  pcuvcnt  prendre  la  post  quand  il  lour 
plaira." 

The  fault  of  Balzac  ii  the  incorrigible  perma- 
nency, notwithstanding  ten  thousand  humiliations 
and  exposures,  of  a  most  glowing,  yet  most  despi- 
cable vanity.  The  foolish  fellow  believes  himself 
poet,  historian,  metaphysician,  statesman,  dandy  of 
the  first  water,  journalist,  dramatic  author,  man  of 
fimily,  man   of  fortune,  and,  ahuve  all,  chariiiani 

ct  hi r   -1  '      Not  content  with  being  one  of 

the  I  .Tvers  and  painters  of  manners  of 

a  cer; ar  classes,  he  aspires  to  be  as  diplo- 
matic as  Talleyrand  and  Metternich  combined  ;  as 
Roctic  as  De  lieranger,  C"hateaubriand,  and  La 
lartine  ;  and  as  fashionable  and  foppish  as  the  Da 
(Juiches.  D'drsays,  Septeuils,  and  ('anouviiles. 
This  universal  pretension  has  destroyed  the  little 
that  remained  of  De  I)elz.ic'a  waning  reftutation ; 
and  the  man  whos<!  productions,  a  dozen  years  ago, 
were  read  in  every  clime,  is  now  fast  sinking  into 
unpitied  obscurity. 

"  The  nations  which  envied  thee  erewhile 
Now  laugh,  (too  little  'tis  to  smile,) 
They  laugh,  and  would  have  pitied  thee,  (alas !)  < 
But  that  thy  faults  all  pity  do  surjiass." 

To  return,  however,  to  the  "Presse."  For  a  short 
time  Girardin,  the  editor,  was  deputy  of  the  Meuse. 
At  his  election,  his  civil  rights  as  a  Frenchman 
were  ungenerously  and  unjustly  attempted  to  be 
called  in  question.  For  many  years  the  influence 
of  Count  MoM  was  paramount  at  the  "  Presse," 
and  even  still  his  opinions  are  visible  in  some  arti- 
cles ;  but  at  present  ihis  journal  must  he  considered 
as  the  organ  of  M.  Guizot,  and  of  his  forty  or 
forty-five  personal  adherents,  who  think  him  the 
only  possible  mini.ster.  We  have  said  that  the 
"  Presse"  is  an  authority  on  commercial  subjects. 
M.  Blanqui  writes  much  on  these  topics,  and  his 
name  is  sufficient  to  create  a  reputation. 

As  to  general  intelligence,  this  paper  is  well 
made  up.  There  is  not  a  fact  of  the  least  impor- 
tance, nor  a  promotion  in  the  army,  navy,  the 
clergy,  the  municipal  body,  &.C.,  which  is  not  pub- 
lished. There  is  not  a  scientific,  mechanical,  or 
commercial  discovery,  nor  an  im|H)rtant  cause 
pleaded,  nor  a  change  in  the  value  of  merchandize 
or  commodities,  of  which  it  does  not  give  an  ac- 
count. Yet  it  is  neither  a  respectable,  nor  an 
honorable,  nor  a  truth-speaking,  nor  a  purely,  nor 
honestly  conducted  ne»spapt;r;  and  it  has  done 
more  to  degrade  the  press  and  literature,  and  to 
corrupt  and  debase  literary  men,  than  any  other 
journal,  alwaye  excepting  the  "Globe,"  and  the 
"  Epoquc." 

The  "Globe,"  commenced  in  1841  by  Granicr 
de  Cassagnac,  when  that  person  quarrelled  with 
his  co-editor,  Girardin,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
died,  though  it  never  h.id  above  2000  abtuin^s.  The 
"Globe"  fell  to  1800  before  it  expanded  into  the 
"  EpcKiue,"  which  arose  fr<im  its  ashes,  (,'assa- 
gnac  wrote  under  or  conjointly  with  Girardin  in 
the  "  Presse,"  but  now  they  are  deadliest  enemies, 
and  in  their  war  of  nbald  personalities  have  dis- 
graced themselves,  and  degraded  the  press.* 

*  Girardin  snvs  that  Cnssairnnc  is  an  impurirni  Gascon, 
who  was  sirucli  ai  TouIoiim',  and  tInfiKnl  lu  lb«  public 
street  till  he  took  rel'iigi'  in  a  diliifcnce  :  ami  Cassagnsc 
replies  that  Uirardin,  «''ting  by  his  wife,  the  pretty  aud 
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CMsagmo  WW  orisinally  Uio  oJiior  of  the  jonr- 
nal  "  Piilitique  et  Lili^rairo  ilc  Toulouse,"  and 
trinsfcrriKl  his  Mrricfs  from  this  proviucial  journal 
10  the  Parisian  press.  He  is  a  writer  of  cimsider- 
able  talent  and  incoiilrslablc  sharpiiess,  but  prune 
to  pprsonalitics  and  utterly  unscrupulous.  As  to 
Uiibain,  his  associate,  he  is  well  known — loo  well 
known  in  our  own  metropolis,  as  the  editor  of  the 
"  Courrier  do  rEuro|>e."  The  "  Kpoque"  is  an 
immense  journal,  the  size  of  a  "  Morniii(j  Chroni- 
cle," before  that  journal  adapted  a  double  slieot, 
and  consists  often  separate  departments  ;  I.  Jour- 
nal politique  ;  i.  Journal  de  Tarinde  et  de  la  flotte  ; 
3.  Journal  dfs  cultes ;  4.  Journal  des  Travaux 
publics  ;  5.  Journal  administralif  et  commercial  ; 
6.  Journal  de  I'instruction  publique  ;  7.  Journal 
des  sciences  ct  mt^decino :  8.  Journal  du  droit  et 
des  tribuiieiuK  ;  'J.  Journal  commercial  et  apricole ; 
10.  Journal  litteraire,  (feuilleton.)  The  price  half 
yearly  is  '2'2(..  and  the  price  of  advertisements  is  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  aiwnnis— one  centime 
for  every  1000  abounds  for  the  annonces  omnibus ; 
three  centimes  for  every  1000  al>onn^s  for  book- 
sellers' and  commercial  advertisements ;  four  cen- 
times fur  railways,  &c. 

Cassa^nac  is  tiie  political  editor  of  the  "  Epoque." 
He  is  devoted  to  Guizot.  Desnoyers  is  the  riSdac- 
teur  of  the  feuilleton,  at  a  salary  of  SOOOf.  a  year, 
assisted  by  Eugene  Guinot. 

The  theatres  are  under  the  supervision  of  Hippo- 
lito  Lucas,  formerly  of  the  "  SiAclo."  The  r^dac- 
teur  en  chef  receives  l-2,000f.  a  year ;  and  the 
feuilleton  is  paid  at  !50f.  or  5/.  5».  per  day.  The 
circulation  of  the  "  Epoque"  fluctuates  considera- 
bly ;  but  we  believe  it  has  never  exceeded  3000. 

"  La  Democratie  Pacifique"  is  a  journal  pub- 
lished at  forty  francs  a  year,  which  is  not  sold,  but 
given  away.  It  is  the  orj^an  of  the  communists, 
and  is  conducted  by  the  disciples  of  Chsrles  Fouri- 
er, of  whose  life  and  theories  we  should  wish  to 
have  iriven  some  account,  but  we  have  already 
exceeded  the  space  allotted  to  us.  The  doctrines 
proclaimed  are  not  unlike  those  of  Robert  Owen. 
The  founder  and  principal  editor  of  this  journal  is 
Victor  Consideranl,  an  ^14ve  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  an  ex-officer  of  engineers.  He  is 
Bs.sisted  in  bis  labors  by  Dr.  Pellarin,  author  of  a 
life  of  Fourier;  by  La  Vernaud,  a  native  of  the 
Mauritius  ;  De  Permont ;  Victor  Daly,  an  archi- 
tect, of  Irish  origin  ;  Hugh  Doherty,  a  writing 
master ;  Hnsbane,  an  .\merican  ;  Meill,  aGerman  ; 
and  a  John  Joumel,  a  working  man.  The  "  Demo- 
cratic" is,  as  the  reader  will  see,  a  universal  cos- 
inopolitao  journal.     There  are  editors  of  all  coun- 

clevCT  Driphine  fSajr,  was  •truck  at  ibe  oporn  bofori' 
3000  pcrsoni.  Girardin  says  timl  Bohain,  Solar,  and 
Pn^kitY..-,.-  iK«  ..p..r>rr,.i„i-K  f,f  iho  "  Kpoque,"  sent  atiout 
1"  ■  of  tlieir  jinirnnl  to  the  subwriticrs 

ol  ■  '!n»Tnnt  foTnTrii*  vovnc'-ur^  :  Pn««n- 


'-  liiniicy,     (timnhn  sayx,  that 
-s  of  a   partirular  nil   for  the 
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■!•■■,  wke  Mnl  aad  frrt  thvir  hour  now  on  the  great 


trie*.  Doherty,  an  Irishman,  writes  the  French 
language,  if  nut  with  purity,  at  least  with  on^'iii- 
ality  ;  hut  when  he  touches  on  religious  sulijcvis, 
he  is  "  fou  k  liiSr."  Hnsbane  b;is  eMublihhcd  many 
Fourierist  journals  in  America,  and  comes  every 
year  to  France,  but  dues  not  write  in  the  French 
language.  Mcill,  tlic  German,  is  a  tailor  by  trade, 
and  a  Jew  by  religion.  He  is  a  self-eduoaied  niiin, 
and  writes  French  like  Doherty,  more  uripmally 
(sotosi>cak)  than  correctly.  He  is  a  lively,  actiie, 
turbulent  man,  who  would  play  an  important  part 
in  any  civil  commotion.  Jouniet  is  a  working  man, 
who  travels  through  France  from  end  to  end,  pro- 
claiming the  doctrines  of  the  sect.  He  is  dressed 
in  a  paletot  k  capuchun,  and  wears  a  long  beard, 
like  all  good  Fourierists. 

Every  Wednesday  evening  there  is  a  soiree  at 
the  office  of  the  "  Democratie  P:u-ifii|ue" — a  Kurec 
of  men  only — where  the  initiated  talk  and  weary 
thenLselvesand  oilicrs.and  drink  large  tumbleisof 
eau  sucr^e  and  rum  cobbler.  Sometimes  the  soir- 
ees are  diversified  by  a  wonder  in  the  shape  of  a 
mifsician,  a  traveller,  a  somnambulist,  ur  a  mes- 
merist, who  relieves  the  natural  dulness  uf  the 
assembly.  Several  eminent  avocats  and  hommes 
de  lettres  arc  members  of  this  sect,  and  among 
others,  M.  Henncquin,  the  son  of  unquestionably 
the  most  learned  advocate  of  France.  We  may  Ihj 
thought  to  have  paid  too  much  attention  to  the 
reveries  of  these  enthusiasts,  but  the  professors  of 
these  doctrines  may  play  a  most  important  part  in 
France  before  the  end  of  1850. 

As  the  "  Epoque"  rose  out  of  the  ashes  of  iho 
"  Globe,"  so  did  the  "  Esprit  Public"  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  "  Commerce."*  The  "  Commerce," 
some  years  ago,  was  the  property  of  our  friend 
Mauguin,  who  purchased  it,  it  is  believed,  at  the 
[request,  if  not  with  the  money,  of  the  exkiiig  of 
I  S|)ain.  It  was  then  a  journal  avowedly  in  thn 
j  interest  of  the  Bonaparte  family ;  but  after  the 
insane  attempt  of  Prince  Louis,  at  Ilotilogne.  in 
July  or  August,  1840,  this  cause  seemed  hopeless, 
and  the  abounds  of  the  "Commerce"  rapidly  rie- 
!  clined.  The  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Man- 
I  guin  induced  him  to  part  with  the  property  to  a 
I  proprietary  imbued  with  Napoleonic  ideas.  Sub- 
sequently, .M.  Guillemot,  who  had  managed  the 
"  Capitole,"  the  avowed  organ  of  Prince  liouis, 
became  the  editor.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  eloquent  and  philosophic  De  Tocqueville, 
deputy  for  La  Manche,  and  author  of  the  viry  able" 
work,  "  De  la  Democratie  en  Amerique.  It  repre- 
sented the  jeune  gauche  in  opposition  to  the  gauche 
Thiers.  Not  pnivmg  successful,  however,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  M.  I^esseps,  who  had  formerly 
been  secretary  to  M.  Mauguin.  M.  I^csseps  ia  a 
middle-aged  Itasque,  smart,  self-willed,  and  with 
some  talent  ss  a  writer,  but  the  "  Commerce"  did 
not,  under  his  auspices,  improve.  In  fuel,  it  was 
a  journal  which  had  oblaineil  a  had  name,  and,  aa 
we  Itefore  obwirved,  il  re(|uirea  the  pen  of  sn  angel 
10  writ<!  such  a  journal  up.  On  the  1st  August, 
1845,  the  pa|ier  was  put  up  to  auction  at  i(M),000 
francs,  but  could  find  no  purchasers.  It  was  ulti- 
mately s(dd  at  (iOOO  francs,  or  240/.,  with  a  burden 
of  debt  of  400,000  francs,  or  10,(KM)/.  of  our 
money.  Out  of  the  ddbris  of  the  "  C'imimcrcc" 
arose  the  "  pjiprit  Public,"  of  which  Ijesseps  is 
the  acknowledged  editor.  It  is  the  cheapest  daily 
journal    in  Pahs,  being  published    at   a   cost   of 

*Tlie  "  ComiTwrcr,"  we  lielieve,  ttill  liiiKera  on,  but 
so  much  "  in  extremis"  that  it  may  be  said  to  Le  dead. 
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twenty  eight  francs,  or  U.  2».  M.  yearly.  Ila 
capital  social  is  fixi-d  nt  500,000  Trancs.  As  the 
"  Ksprii  Piihlic"  lius  l>ocn  barnly  six  iiioiitli.«  in 
exisliMiro,  il  is  (lidipull  In  iirDnoumv  on  its  clinnccs 
of  vitality,  and  no  risy  inntlor  l«  obliiin  an  accu- 
rate account  of  its  b(in&-rido  circulation.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  very  small — in  fact,  of  the  infiniment 
petit. 

"  Iji  R*!formo"  is  a  journal  of  (•xtrcmo  opinions, 
appearing  every  day.  It  pays  considerable  atten- 
tion to  provincial  iiucsiions,  and  to  matters  con- 
nected with  electoral  reform.  Oodcfroy  Cavai- 
gfnac  was,  till  his  death,  tlio  editor ;  but  it  is  now 
chiefly  sustained  by  the  pens  of  Ouinard  Araso, 
and  Etienno  .\raf;o.  Il  is  understood  that  lyroru 
Rollin,  the  advocate  and  rich  deputy  for  Sartbe, 
pays  the  expenses.  Dupoty — the  unfortunate  I)u- 
poty,  formerly  editor  of  the  "  Journal  du  I'eupic," 
and  who,  under  the  ministry  of  Thiers,  was  tried 
and  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment  as  a 
repicide,  because  a  letter  was  found  open  in  the 
letter-box  of  the  paper  of  which  he  was  editor,  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  a  man  said  to  be  implicated  in 
thfl  conspiracy  ofQuenisset — wrote,  and,  it  is  said, 
still  writes  in  the  "  Udforme." 

Tho  "  Tuivers"  is  a  daily  paper  quite  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Jesuits.  Tho  editor  is  M.  Jules 
Ooudon,  author  of  a  pnmphlct  on  the  recent  reli- 
gious moveoienl  ;  and  M.  Louis  Veuillct,  author 
uf  "  Rome  Moderne." 

Tho  "  Nation"  is  a  three-day  paper,  which  ap- 
pears every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sunday,  at  a 
Cost  of  twenty-five  francs  the  year.  The  pro- 
gramme of  this  paper  is  as  follows  : — 

SOUVKRAINKTE     NATIOKALE. 
ORnRG,   LIBEKTt,    CLOIKE. 

IiO  loi  se  fait  par  le  consentement  du  peuple. 

En  fait  et  en  droit,  les   Fran^ais  ne  peuvent  6tre 

imposes  quo  de  leur  consentement. 
Ij'impot  doit  elre  vot6  par  ccux  qui  le  paient. 
Tout  eontribuablo  est  diecteur,  tout  ciccteur  est 

eligible. 
The  "  Nation,"  therefore,  proclaims  electoral  re- 
form in  the  larcest  and  widest  sense — for  all,  in  a 
word,  who  pay  taxes — i.  e.,  eisht  millions  of 
Frenchmen  ;  but,  knowing  that  M.  dc  Genoude, 
of  the  "  Gazette  do  France,"  is  the  editor  of  this 
journal,  we  confess  we  look  on  the  programme 
with  more  than  suspicion.  M.  the  Al)l)d  de  Ge- 
noude, however,  makes  every  effort  to  push  the 
paper,  aa  be  also  does  to  push  the  sale  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  llible,  in  twenty-two  voluincs  !  But 
though  the  "  Nation,"  like  the  "  Figaro"  of  Bo- 
hain,  of  1841,  is  to  be  sold  in  the  shop  of  every 
gnicer  and  baker  of  Paris  .and  the  banlieu,  yet  it 
has  been  foimd  that  this  forced  sale  does  not  an- 
swer the  expectations  of  the  projectors. 

There  are  in  Paris  a  number  of  papers  specially 
devoted  to  law,  the  fine  arts,  &c.,  but  il  cannot  be 
expected  that  wo  should  enter  at  any  length  into 
the  literary  history  and  circulation  of  these  peri- 
odicals. The  "  Journal  des  Tribunaux"  and  the 
"  Courrier  des  Tribunaux"  are  both  conducted  by 
advocates,  and  have  a  very  large  circulation. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  small  satirical  papers, 
conducted  with  infinite  talent,  wit,  and  esprit — as 
the  "  Figaro,"  the  "  t'liarivari,"  the  "  Corsaire," 
the  "  Corsaire  Satan."  Articles  have  occasionally 
appeared  in  the  "Figaro"  and  "Charivari"  wor- 
thy of  Voltaire,  neanmarchais,  or  Champfort ;  but 
altliough  these  journals  have  existed,  almost  at 
our  door,  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years, 


no  atlempt  was  made  to  imital'<  ihcni  in  England, 

till  our  able  and  facelii",  ."Punch," 

entcTcd    the   field.     Ti  nuinlior  of 

small  theatrical  jourii.u.^,  .<..;  ...,  ,,,,,m  il  is  nut 
needful  to  dwell. 

No  account  of  the  French    i,ri>s  i  an  a-.. in-  til 
tho  praise  of  fidelity  or  cor 
ing  mention  of  iho  "  Uevu' 
one  of  the  best  conducted  peruMiicals  in  ihr  "  ^ 
and  of  as  much  authority  in  France  as  the  "  I..;  i; 
burgh    Review"  or  "  Quartctiv  Review"  in  thi  ir 
very  best  days — in  the  days  of  .'Sidney  Smith,  Ji  (f- 
rey,    Mcintosh,    Horner,    and    C  Wslli  r 

Scott,  Soulhey,  and  Gilfotd.     Tl  Iwas 

est.iblished  by  Count  Mold,  and  ir» 
men  in  France  write  in  its  pages.     Tli 
of  this  review  is  the  patentee  of  the  T! 
^ais.     Within   the   last  three  or  foiir 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Moudcs"  has  assuiu  ,        . 

cal  character.  The  "  Political  Chronicle,"  wliicli 
excites  much  attention,  was,  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  written  by  a  very  over-rated,  and  eminently 
servile  Genoese,  named  Roesi,  now  envoy  of 
Franco  at  the  court  of  Rome.  A  |)ersonal  favorite 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  a  friend  and  formerly  bro- 
ther professor  of  Guizot,  this  very  ordinary  [n'tson 
has  risen,  without  commanding  talent  of  any  kind, 
to  some  of  the  bigbesl  employments  in  the  stale. 

The  "  Revne  de  I,egi»laiion  ct  de  Jurispiu- 
dence"  has  been  eleven  years  esl.ibli&heil,  and  is 
.albo  a  well-conducted  miscellany.  Il  is  pulilished 
under  the  direction  of  Troplong,  Ciiniud,  and 
Edouard  I^boulaye,  members  of  the  Instiiute ; 
Fauslin  Heli<$,  chef  du  Bureau  des  AITaires  Crim- 
inelles  ;  Ortolan,  professor  at  the  Faculty  of  L:iw  ; 
and  Wolowski,  professor  of  Legislation,  Iiiduslri- 
elle  au  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

Il  were  no  easy  task  to  fix  with  precision  the 
number  of  journals  at  present  existing  in  Paris — a 
capital  in  which  newspaper  births  and  deaths  are 
equally  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  in  which  the 
journal  of  to-day  may  be  dead  to-morrow,  and  the 
journal  of  to-morrow  may  jump,  uno  flatu,  into  a 
prosperous  manhood — but  the  following  rcsumd 
approximates  nearly  to  the  truth  : — 

There  are  daily  journals  of  admitted  repute,    .  31 

Smaller  satirical  journals, 6 

Journals  not  daily,  (such  as  weekly,  monthly, 

&c.) 27 

Journals  Religious  and  Moral,  of  which  twelve 

are  Protestant, 24 

Journals  of  Legislation  and  of  Jurisprudence,   .   38 

of  Political  Economy  and  Administration,     3 

of  History,  Statistics,  and  Travels,     .     .  13 

of  Literature, 44 

of  Fine  Arts,  Painting,  and  Music,     .     .     !) 

of  Theatres  and  Theatrical  Matters,    .     .     2 

of  Mathematical  and  Natural  Sciences,    .   13 

of  Medicine, 28 

of  Military  and  Naval  Art,  .     .  .     .   12 

of  Agriculture  .and  Rural  Economy,    .     .  22 

of  Commerce  and  Industry, 23 

of  Public  Instruction, 7 

•  of  Women,  Girls,  and  Children,     .     .     .  20 

of  Fashions, 11 

of  Picturesque  Sites,  Landscapes,  &c.     .     4 

of  Advertisements 17 

3!3 

This  astonishing  number  comprises  Paris  only, 
for  the  departmental  press,  ten  years  ago,  counted 
238  journals,  which  the  slaiisis  thus  divided  : — 
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jousnalish  in  fbance. 


i  '.  Ailminislralive  juaraali,  .     .     .  163 

I  liM»llaiiics, 4 

Newspapers  solely  devoted  to  Local  News,    .  101 

258 

ProTincial  journals  hsTe,  since  1836,  considera- 
bly increased.  Two  or  three  departments  winch 
w)-ru  then  without  broad  sheets  have  now  obtained 
them,  and  wc  should  probably  nut  err  in  staling 
that  the  provtnrial  journals  of  Vrance  now  amount 
i.i  roil.:  '  ^  to  'JSO. 

Thr  l'\  de  Tapies  has  calculated  that 

in  IHIi.j.  liirrr  «cre  8a,20.S  "  broad  sheets"  print- 
ed. This  number,  multiplied  by  l5tK),  the  medium 
o,r..„l.i.  .,,  would  Jfive  a  result  of  l!20,0()U,000  of 
;  T9,and  as  it  is  no  extravaj^ant  supfKisi- 

t  .'•li  newspaper  has  at  least  five  readers 

at  hi>iiie  and  abroad,  we  conclude  that  there  must 
l>e  600,000,000  of  readers  of  French  newspapers 
in  and  out  of  Hurope.  The  same  ingenious  statist 
to  whom  he  have  before  referred,  calculates  that 
the  matter  of  20  volumes,  in  8vo.,  is  daily  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  by  the  journals,  and  that  the 
French  press  produces,  in  the  year,  2,500,000 
pages.  \ot  content  with  these  particulars,  he 
further  informs  us  that  500,000  reams  of  paper  are 
destroyed  every  twelve  months  by  the  pens  and  ink 
of  the  eenilemcn  of  the  press,  and  be  poes  on  to 
add,  (fur  which  many  of  our  readers  will  think 
that  he  ouoht  at  once  to  be  sent  to  f'ovcnlry) — 
that  if  all  tnesu  sheets  were  folded  together,  so  as 
to  form  an  immense  riband — these  are  his  very 
words — this  filet  of  fustian  and  feuilleton  would 
thrice  go  round  the  broad  circumference  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

It  remains  fur  us  now,  before  we  conclude,  to 
make  a  very  few  remarks  on  the  character  of  the 
French  journals  and  journalists,  as  contrasted  with 
the  prc,«s  of  Kngland. 

The  dilTirenl  rank  held  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, by  ihc  French  and  P^nglish  journalists,  has 
been  matter  of  comment  and  remark,  nui  merely 
to  enlightened  men,  but  even  to  the  observer  the 
least  instructed  and  most  superficial. 

"  In  Kncland,"  says  Mr.  11.  L.  Hulwer,*  writ- 
ing in  1830,  "  a  paper  has  immense  consideration, 
but  the  editor,  however  respectable,  little.  You 
rarely  hear  him  spoken  of — in  few  cases  is  ho 
known,  unless  petted  on  some  accidental  occasion 
by  public  abuse  into  notoriety.  As  for  newspaper 
wniers,  they  arc  generally  held  below  surmise.  ' 
We  do  not  think  it  worth  while  even  to  guess  who  I 
tlipv  src." 

This  was  perfectly  true  ten  or  twelve  years  aco, 
but   it  is  true  now  to  just  the  same  exicni.     In 
England    now,   as  then,    in    consequence    of  the  i 
newspaper  stamp  tax,  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment and  the  stale  of  property,  it  requires  an  im- 
mense capital  to  eslablish  a  newspa|>er,  and  a  still 
greater  capital  to  start  a  comjietilor  to  an  estab- 
lished  favorite  journal.     These  are   the   circum- 1 
siances  which   in  this  moncy-getting-money- wor- 
shipping  country  render  the  firm— the  establish- 
ment— the  company — the  fraternity  of  tradesmen  J 
•'  •  links  of  sordid  self- 1 

videiids  to  keep  their  I 
I  •    "  rvsnls,  Ac,  pcradvcn- 1 

||  Ts    and    persons   of  some 

►  ■    Uic  circumstances,  we  say, 

V.  r    ihem    powerful,    and    the    editors, 

«  'oiitributors,  the  very  reverse.     The 

.)  of  lb*  MJddl*  Classes,  1836. 


proprietors  are  respected,  flattered,  and  feared,  be- 
cause they  have  a  two-edged  weapon  at  command, 
and  swordsmen  preiiated  to  use  it  at  their  bidding. 
The  writers  are,  for  the  most  part,  neilher  re- 
spected nor  flattered — however  they  may  be  occa- 
sionally feared — because  there  is  not  one  among 
them  worth  even  XMOOO  a  year,  for  they  chiefly 
live  "  au  jour  le  jour."  Kverybody  has  hoard  of 
Mr.  John  Walter  and  of  ISir  John  (^asthope — both 
are  rich  and  prospcrouo  meii^inc  is,  and  the  other 
was,  an  M.  P.  ;  but  who  has  ever  heard,  within 
the  last  five  years,  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Times" 
or  "  Chronicle,"  or  of  ihc  names  of  the  writers  in 
these  papers'  Yet  the  editors  of  the  "Times" 
and  "  Chronicle"  must  be,  undoubtedly,  men  of 
talent  and  information,  and  some  of  the  writers  are 
among  the  ablest  men  in  F.ngland.  Who,  how- 
ever, knows  them  as  writers?  In  England,  a 
newspaper  is  powerful  first,  and  chiefly,  as  a  suc- 
cessful commercial  establishment,  having  large 
capital  at  command,  which  capital  enables  it  lo 
obtain  correct,  copious  and  early  intelligence  ;  and 
secondly,  by  its  articles,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the 
literary  ability  of  its  writers.  A  daily  paper  in 
England  may  l>c  powerful,  and  of  great  circula- 
tion, when  most  indiflerently  written,  but  a  daily 
paper  may  be  written  with  the  eloquence  of  Durke 
and  Macaulay  combined,  and  fail  from  lack  of 
readers,  unless  it  have  a  great  capital  lo  sustain  it; 
in  other  words,  is  enahled  lo  obtain  coirect,  copi- 
ous, or  exclusive  intelligence. 

Mr.  toward  llaldwjn,  the  proprietor  of  ihe 
"  Morning  Herald,"  acting  on  this  view  of  the 
matter,  is  said  to  expend  .£10,000  a  year  for  the 
overland  Indian  mail,  while  it  is  clear  ihal  llio 
tenth  of  this  cannot  be  paid  by  him  for  leading 
articles,  if  these  latter  be  estimated  at  their  proper 
value.  In  France,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  a 
daily  newspaper  depended  aliogether — and  in  a 
great  degree  ii  still  depends,  though  not  by  any 
means  lo  the  same  extent  as  formerly — on  ihe 
goodness  of  its  writing.  In  France,  good  writers 
are  indispensable  to  good  newspapers  ;  in  England, 
though  highly  desirable,  ihev  are  not  ahs<ilutely  in- 
dispensable. Il  is  impossible  to  establish  a  daily 
newspaper  in  England  wiihout  an  immense  capi- 
tal ;  bi:t,  herciofore,  a  dally  newspaper  might  be 
establlvhed  in  France  without  any  very  considera- 
ble capital,  and  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  slill  ho 
established,  if  there  be  superior  talent  engaged  in 
the  "  redaction."  In  England,  on  the  contrary, 
the  money  and  the  management  are  the  main 
si>rings  of  success  in  this  field  of  enlcrpiisc.  In 
France,  generally  speaking,  the  talent  and  the  po- 
litical opinion  are  the  real  motive  forces  ;  whereas 
money  and  management,  though  also  necessary, 
are  yet  subsidiary  to  talent  and  political  opinion. 
In  France,  talent  commands  money  ;  in  England, 
money  commands  talent.  Hence  newspaper  wii- 
lers  are  somtitodirs  in  France  and  nolwdics  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  recent  laws  directed  against  the  press  in 
P'rancc,  have,  however,  rendered  the  cstabllsh- 
menl  of  newspapers  much  more  expensive  and  dif- 
ficult than  formerly.  To  secure  the  payment  of 
the  highest  fine,  the  security,  or  cautionment,  fur 
a  journal  has  been  raised  to  I0O,(K)0  francs,  or 
jC4000,  and  the  responsible  editor  must  be  pro|irie- 
tor  of  one  third  of  thai  sum.  In  a  country  where 
capital  is  so  limited,  the  necessity  of  paying  X°4000 
operates  very  unfavorably  to  enterprise  in  journal- 
ism, and  may  bo  conhiderrd  almost  as  a  prohibi- 
tion, when  it  is  remembered  that  this  money  is  at 
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ihe  morcy  of  a  Kuvnrnmont  whoM  jikIkc*  may  in-  | 
tordict  thn  •    ' ' —   iti  of  the  paper  after  two  jii'!' 
oial    coil'  ISiit    MOtwitliscinitiii);    i 

BJiiiatcr    111. !  iliis  l:iw,  ami  ihi;  I'lforta  ij- 

by  ihc!  govornment  to  corrupt  public  wrimrs,  lb' 
combined  causes  do  not  n|H!ralc  to  raise  tbe  nr 
proprietor  of  a  journal  above  tbe  piwir  but  alilc 
writer,  as  In  Kngland.  The  main  cause  of  this 
lies  in  the  social  habitudes  and  instilutions  of 
Franco,  which  are  more  favorable  to  talent,  and 
far  loss  favorable  to  the  jKiwer  and  influence  of 
mere  wealth  than  the  social  syslem  of  Kiijiland. 
Ministers  in  Franco  seek  to  bribe  and  debauch 
writers  in  newspapers,  and  too  often  succeed — 
— ministers  in  F.n(tl:ind,  if  there  bo  a  favor  lo  con- 
fer, or  a  good  iliinn  lo  bestow,  confer  It  on  the 
Iiroprietora  of  journals,  not  on  tbe  writers  of  ihem. 
n  Kn);land,  the  proprietor  of  such  a  paper  is  made 
a  deputy  lieuleiianl,  ihc  proprietor  of  such  another 
is  created  a  baronet,  tbe  proprietor  of  a  third  is  ap- 
pointed a  local  mai^istrale.  In  France,  it  is  the 
writers,  and  not  the  proprietors,  who  are  reward- 
ed ;  and  the  Hertins  are  no  exception  to  this  rule, 
for  they  were  far  more  celebrated  as  writers  than 
as  proprietors.  Fievde,  Klicnne,  Keratry,  and  Che- 
valier, with  many  others,  were  m,ide  councillors 
of  state,  while  at  least  twenty  othi^r  writers  were 
made  prefects,  sub-prefects,  maitre  des  requeles, 
Ac.  The  number  of  nnwspaper  writers  who  have 
taken  a  still  hipber  fliebt  over  the  heads  of  proprie- 
tors, and  attained  ministerial  "  porlfeuilles,"  or 
the  peeragp,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
Chateaubriand,  .Salvandy,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Duchat- 
el  do  HiSmusat,  Villemain,  Cousin,  and  many 
others,  may  bo  numbered.  Thus  is  a  homape 
paid  to  talent,  boih  bv  £[overnment  and  people  in 
France,  which  in  P'ncland  is  reserved  for  wealth  or 
title.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  liarnes,  of  the 
"  Times,"  though  not  a  man  of  genius,  like 
Chateaubriand,  nor  a  man  of  such  varied  attain- 
ments as  M.  fiuiiot,  was  yet  far  superior,  both  as 
a  scbidar  and  a  writer,  to  all  tbe  other  French 
newspaper  writers  who  attained  the  rank  of  min- 
ister. Uut  Mr.  Barnes  was  born  in  a  wealth-wor- 
shipping and  aristocratic  land  ;  never  wa.s  an  M. 
P. — never  was  a  privy  councillor — never  was  a 
minister  in  a  country  which  has  bad  a  Knntchbull, 
a  Lincoln,  and  an  KlleiiboroU)ib  in  the  cabinet,  and 
an  Addington,  aUmiericb,  and  a  Peel,  for  prime 
ministers. 

We  do  not  deny,  with  all  these  facts  before  our 
eyes,  that  the  influence  of  the  press  in  France  has 
diminished,  and  is  daily  diminishing  ;  but  this  is 
owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  ihe  abuse  of  its  power 
and  the  prostitution  ofitsolfice.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  French  press  raised  no  warning  voice 
against  the  cmbastillemcnt  of  Paris,  whilst  all  the 
journals,  excepting  two,  were  in  favor  of  a  scheme 
which,  without  being  formidable  to  the  stranger, 
may,  in  the  end,  prove  the  grave  of  French  liberty 
and  the  tomb  of  free  discussion.  The  press  of 
Franco,  too,  cried  for  war.  when  all  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  nation  demanded  peace.  The  press 
of  France  cried  for  glory  and  comjucst,  when  rail- 
ways stooil  still,  and  the  internal  communicaiion  of 
the  country  was  disgraceful  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  The  press  of  France  called  for  an  increase 
of  sailing  sbips,  and  for  an  increased  steam  navy, 
when  the  greater  number  of  the  communal  and 
vicinal  roads  of  France  were  impracticable,  and 
while  her  luxurious  capital  remained  unsupplied 
with  water.     The  press  of  France  called  for  an  in- 


creased war  expenditure  in  Algeria,  sad  disaster 

I    I- '■■■•■■  ' '■•■  -—<■       •'•' -s  of 


faith  iH  seal- 

ed by  1  urns. 

The  prev*  of  Ftaiice,  wilb  uiiu  or  two  ixiei.lions, 
has  for  fifkecn  years  remained  silent  on  elcctnnil 
reform,  at  a  time  when  the  electors  are  only  a  few 
hundred  thousiind  among  a  population  of  thirty- 
four  millions.  These  are  a  few  of  many  grave  and 
serious  errors,  not  to  say  crimes  and  iiiibdenie.an- 
ors,  vthicli  must  be  laid  to  its  charge.  A  long 
time — a  very  long  time — must  elapse,  ore  tho 
French  press  regains  the  ascendancy  w  hich  it  pos- 
sessed, and  properly  pusscased,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  ia:io. 

The  press  of  Kngland,  with  all  its  faults,  is  free 
from  these  grave  errors :  and  the  daily  press  of 
Kngland,  and  indeed,  the  whole  press,  daily  and 
weekly,  with  one  infamous  exception,  is  free  from 
the  ihIIous  personality  which  has  marked  the 
literary  rivalship  and  encounter  of  Girardin  and 
Cassagnac.  The  press  of  England  is  free,  loo, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  we  believe,  from  tho 
charge  of  personal  corruption.  No  one  would  sell 
praises,  as  M.  Constant  llilbey  says  M.  Viollet  sold 
them,  at  .-io  much  the  line,  in  the  "  Palrie,"  in  "  IjS 
France,"  and  in  "  Le  Droit."  It  is  true,  Viollet  re- 
ceived nothing  for  himself  from  the  hands  of  the 
poor  tailor,  but  he  had,  says  llilbey,  a  remise  or 
percentage  on  each  insertion.  There  is  no  respect- 
able journal  in  Kngland  which  would  s<-ll  a  whole 
feuilleton  to  this  same  Ilibley  for  150  francs,  as  he 
avers  the  "  Droit"  did,  in  page  31  of  his  pamph- 
let. 

llilliey  flies  at  much  higher  and  "  nobler  quar- 
ry," than  the  "  Droit."  He  avers  in  all  the  per- 
manency of  print,  and  with  all  the  convenient  cer- 
tainly of  lime  and  place,  necessary  in  an  Knglish 
indictment,  that  one  De  Mol<$on,  who  lives  at  26, 
Rue  de  la  Pais,  olTered  lo  have  his  book  reviewed 
in  Ihe  feuilleton  of  the  "  D^bats"  for  460  francs — 
an  olTer  which  the  tailor  refused,  inasmuch  as  he 
could  have  the  thing  done  by  an  ccrivain  fort  con- 
nu  ;  Irop  connii  meme  ! — (does  he  mean  the  famous 
J.  J.  of  the  "  Feuilleton  '")  for  500  francs. 

This  statement  has  been  published  for  months, 
and  has  never  been,  that  we  are  aware  of,  contra- 
dicted by  tbe  "  IMbnts."  If  any  man  had  said 
such  a  thing  of  our  "  Times,"  how  the  calumnia- 
tor would  have  been  handled  next  day  in  Sterling 
Saxon.  The  3.spirin2  tailor  also  gives,  at  page  53 
of  his  pamphlet,  a  list  of  the  sums  paid  lo  the 
"  Siicio,"  "  Courrier  Francais,"  "  Commerce," 
"National,"  and  "  France,  '  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  his  statement  has  been  impugned  by  any 
one  of  these  journals. 

But  with  all  its  grievous  errors  and  imperfec- 
tions, and  occasional  corruption,  both  political  and 
personal,  the  newspaper  press  of  France  has  ob- 
tained, and  must  ever  maintain,  unless  it  shall 
roost  grossly  degrade  itself,  and  wilfully  continue 
to  pervert  its  functions,  a  large  place  and  a  high 
posilion  in  the  literature  of  the  country.  The  in- 
strument by  which,  as  De  Toc<iueville  says,  tho 
same  thought  can  be  presented  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand minds  at  tbe  same  moment,  is  a  noble  instru- 
ment, and  should  not  be  trifled  with,  or  misuscvl, 
or  perverted.     A  grave  responsibility  weighs,  in- 
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t  encine.     Fi<r 
■  answer,  sotincr 

press  of  En|!- 


;■.  \    .i;n.  Liiii'i  iii.iiMMi 

witliiMit  ihi-ir  infiu- 
1  compart  and  acrrid 
li  t    upcin  a  l)n>llier  of 

ll;  cm  till"  whole  corj)*. 

T  :i|>»n  and  their  strength, 

::  I  ull   oppusitiun,  and  rise  to 

.  ■(■  :iii>i  power. " 

red  proprietor,  the  spoiled  child  of 
hhiiJ  I'u.'iurif,  would  attempt  to  ride  the  hifh 
horse  wiih  nien  of  this  stamp  ;  for  Paris  is  the 
limho  of  pro  ■■■•I  the   heaven  of  editors, 

coniribulors.  writors.     Enjiland,  on  the 

eonlraiy,  is  lu'  j.u.i' i?e  of  proiirietors,  and  the 
inferno  of  editors  and  writers.  The  press  in  Kng- 
lind  has  made  the  fortune  of  many  of  its  pniprie- 
tnra,  and  sent  many  of  its  contributors  to  the  rules 
of  the  bench  or  to  the  prison  of  the  fleet.  The 
press  in  France  lias  made  the  fortune  of  its  best 
contributors,  and  ruined,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  the 
proprietors.  Costc  and  Bethunc  have  made  the 
fortunes  of  hundreds  of  literary  men,  hut  have  lost 
iheir  own.  Till  there  is  more  union,  more  esprit 
d»  corps,  and  a  kindlier  and  a  better  spirit  amonffsl 
literary  men  in  Ensland,  proprietors  must  continue 
to  have  the  upprr  hand,  lo  assume  the  airs  of 
grand  seigneurs,  and  occasionally  to  maltreat 
writers  and  contributors. 

There  are  in  France,  as  in  England,  various 
classes  of  persons,  and  of  dilTerenl  degrees  of 
merit  and  intellect,  connected  with  the  public 
press.  Some  there  aie,  dull  and  heavy,  who 
would  fain  soar  into  the  higher  regions ;  hut  the 
public  soon  whispers  in  the  ear  of  these  mistaken 
men,  if  it  has  not  been  previously  hiuteil  by  the 
r^rfacteur  en  chef: 

"  Tu  n'as  point  d'aile  el  lu  »eux  Toler!  rarape." 

Oihers  there  are,  (to  use  the  words  of  A'olliire,  in 
the  same  poem  :•) 

"  Malin,  gourmand,  saltimbanque  indocile." 

Rut  these  soon  find  their  level,  and  sink  into  ob- 
scurity, or  are  ignominiously  dismiMu'd. 

~-'  ■    r.>   are,  like   the  Ablj^  Trnblct,  dull 

<l  . 'Ivers,  who  go  on  and  on,  compiling 

aii'i  rniMjiring,  and  supply  Iheir  want  of  mother 
wit  by  the  "  trover  and  conversion"  of  the  wits  of 
others. 

"  L'abb<  Trublci  alors  armii  la  rage 
I)'."-      '   "  -  -  un  petit  I '  — 

A  lit  que  le  I  ivait, 

I.''  ■'  "■  ...  i^rvait. 

I' 

II'  .,  .:ait, 

O  -rire.  ecrire, 

(Si  iidu  dire." 

Dul  these  "  piocheuis,"  the  Trublets  and  trou- 

iili ..  ..f  (Mir  11 il.  .ire  not  Valued   more  than  our 

i  .  and  give  place  to  aharprr 

[■  ■   learned : 


'  comment  on  dc|i<!f  ait 


In  livre  enticr  comroe  on  Ic  riicousait, 
Cotnme  on  jugeait  du  tout  pat  la  preface." 

Tbia  class  of  critics  is  greatly  in  vogue  al  the 
*  Lc  louvre  DiaUt. 


"  Presse"  and  '•  Epoque,"  and  among  the  younger 
and  more  unprincipled  journals,  but  an  honest, 
able,  and  learned  critic,  in  every  first-ralo  journal 
in  Paris,  will  soon  obtain,  whatever  Madame  Entile 
Girardin,  in  her  "  J^de  de  Journalisies,"  may 
.say  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  complete 
mastery. 

The  bitterest  and  the  severest  things  that  ever 
have  been  said  against  French  journalists  have 
been  said  by  this  lady  and  her  then  friend  and  ally, 
hut  now  bitter  enemy,  Granier  do  Cassagnac. 
Doth  were  then,  (1840,)  as  they  are  now,  of  ihe 
school  of  the  broad-sheet,"  but  they  spared  irot 
their  common  mother,  but  laid  bare  her  faults 
without  charity,  without  filial  tenderness,  without 
shame  as  without  regret.  Yet,  in  the  w  hole  circle 
of  the  French  press  there  were  not  two  persons 
who  ought  lo  have  been  more  cautious  and  circum- 
spect and  ch.iry  of  giving  offence  to  the  family  of 
Journalists  than  these  self-same  GIrardins  and 
Cassagnacs.  <lut  of  the  reach  of  danger,  (as  they 
supposed.)  they  were  Ixdd  ;  out  of  the  reach  of 
shame,  they  were  confident.  But  they  reckoned 
without  their  host,  for  Jules  Janin,  to  liis  eternal 
honor  be  il  saiil,  stepped  forward  in  defence  of  the 
press,  and  in  one  of  the  neatest  pieces  of  polished 
sarcasm  that  even  the  language  of  Voltaire  can 
boast,  l<dd  this  lady,  with  scalding  yet  polite  bit- 
terness, the  revidting  truth. 

There  are  now  in  Paris,  as  in  the  time  of  Mer- 
cier,  a  species  of  half  authors,  of  quarter  authors, 
of  literary  m^lis,  and  quarleroiis,  who  disembogue 
their  small  verses,  or  venom,  their  stupid  prose,  or 
their  colorless  criticism,  into  obscure  or  small 
journal.*,  and  who  give  themselves,  in  consequence, 
the  title  of  men  of  letters.  These  creatures  arc 
like  some  of  the  same  species  at  home,  all  preten- 
sion fnim  head  to  foot,  and  for  no  other  reason, 
that  anybody  knows,  but  because  of  their  unmis- 
takeable  nullity.  They  are  always  declaiming 
against  an  arrogant  mediocrity,  and  they  are  them- 
selves at  once  arrogant  and  mediocre.  Many  of 
them,  like  the  ex-journeyman  printer,  Balzac, 
make  a  parade  of  their  birth,  often  more  natural, 
yet  less  etpiivocal,  than  their  talents.  To  hear 
ihem  as  they  enter  a  drawing  room,  with  self- 
8.itisfied  air  repeat  their  names  with  a  sounding 
IIk  liefore  them,  one  would  think  they  were  of  the 
flower  of  earliest  chivalry,  and  descended  in  line 
direct  from  the  first  Christian  baron,  or  of  thai 
famous  house  of  the  De  Ldvis,  which  claimed  kin- 
dred with  Noah  and  the  Virgin  Mary.*  To  be- 
lieve these  men  of  pure  "  blue  blood,"  made  of 
"  the  porcelain  of  earth's  best  clay  ;"  they  are 
indiflctent  to  money,  and  don't  write  for  it.  But 
if  they  said  their  lucubrations  did  not  sell  for 
money,  they  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 

There  is  no  capital  on  eailh  where  good  news- 
pa|)cr  writing  is  better  paid  than  in  I'aris,  and  no 
capital  where  liclter  newspaper  writing  is  pro- 
du'-.'d,  if  there,  indeed,   be  any  capital  where  so 

1   is  fabricated.     The  leading  articles  of  the 

il  ruling  daily  journals  of  I»ndon,  such  as  the 
"Times,"  the  "Chronicle,"   and    the    "Daily 

*  In  the  family  of  the  IV  I>vi«  there  is  a  picture  of  the 
dolner.  with  on<-  of  llir   mv    holding  up   hi»  haiiil,  in 


.,111, 


voioi,  ina  Irm   rhrre  rt  Kainla 
1  lc  rctpcct  que  je  vous  dois." 
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News,"  arc  wriiien  with  (freat  mntiirih.  vieor, 
nnd  lidliliinMi  ofloiie,  ami  i>ccit5iiinal  I  \- 

prriuiiuii,  but  Immm),',  lor  llin  inimt  p^i;  .  <] 

(III  llii!  spur  of  llie  niiiin<!nt,  they  h<!ur  uljmji  ilicin. 
uccasiDiially,  inarki  iif  hastf,  anil  iiici)irecino-», 
anil  liiuleuanec,  iiii|i<m8ililti  in  avoul  under  ilie  cir- 
ctiiiistaiuH's.  Thf  Kruiuli  leaden)  in  the  ••  IJ<!l.ai!(" 
and  iho  "  (.'onstilnliiinni'l,"  are  written  iimru  care- 
fully, and  In  a  iimri!  cluuito  and  rU>Mi:  Biyle.  The 
writers  in  Freneh  papers  have  sumi'tiinos  twenty- 
four  hours,  soiiieiinies  fiirty-ei);ht  hourn,  and  uftrn 
a  week,  to  prune,  to  elahcirute  and  polish,  and 
they  are  tliorefore  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  the 
Bdvico  of  Despraux. 

"  Vinfft  fois  sur  lo  miller  remellez  votro  ouvrage  ; 
Polis8eT.-le  sans  eesse,  el  le  repulissez  ; 
Ajimtez  quoliiuefois  ct  sourcnt  ctTacez." 

The  wonder,  therefore,  is,  not  that  the  !-'.-'.-i. 
editors  write  so  well,  but  that  the  Kimlish 
compelled  to  labor  "  currentecalanio,"  pn. 
frequently  articles  of  first-rate  excellence,  whether 
as  rcfiards  subject,  composition,  arraniteiiient,  or 
disposition  of  the  parts.  It  is  the  comnion  prac- 
tice ill  London  to  lay  the  proof  of  the  first  part  of 
a  leader  on  the  table  of  the  writer  before  the  last 
slip  of  >[S.  is  out  of  the  writer's  hands  ;  yet 
some  articles  written  in  this  breathless  haste 
are  as  fine  productions  as  ever  issued  from  the 
press. 

The  hitleresl  calumnies  have  been  heaped  upon 
jouriialisis  and  newspaper  writers  in  France.  We 
liave  admitted  that  they  are  not  faultless,  but 
speakinR  generally,  we  say  without  hesitancy, 
that  they  have  shown  themselves  the  enemies  of 
abuses,  and  the  firm  friends,  susiaiiiers,  and  pro- 
tectors of  public  liberty  ;  that  notwithsiandini;  the 
calumnies  of  the  worthless,  the  fears  of  the  timid, 
and  the  frowns  of  the  powerful,  the  French  press 
has  generally  asserted  the  indefeasible  right  of 
their  countrymen  to  equal  and  impartial  govern- 
ment, to  equality  before  the  law,  lo  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  and  that  perfect  religions 
toleration,  or  rather  freedom,  inconsistent  with  a 
dominant  sect,  or  a  dominant  oriesthnod,  or  a 
dominant  race  of  any  kind.  '1  he  author  of  a 
recent  w-ork,'wlio  has  had  excellent  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  stale  of  public  opinion  in  I'' ranee, 
not  merely  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
monarch,  but  with  eminent  men  of  all  parties,  and 
who  is  well  informed  in  French  history  and  litera- 
ture, remarks,  that  the  press  in  France  had  vast 
influence  on  public  opinion,  fmm  the  year  1835  to 
the  Revolution  of  1830.  Had  Mr.  Mackinnon  ex- 
tended Ibis  vast  influence  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  antecedent  tn  1825— i.  e.,  from  1815  to 
1930,  he  had  been  nearer  the  truth.  He  is  per- 
fectly correct,  however,  when  ho  savs,  that  since 
1830  the  influence  of  the  press  has  been  gradually 
lessening  from  the  increased  number  of  publica- 
tions, and  I  lie  spre-id  of  education  among  the  com- 
munitv,  which  now  exercises  its  own  judgment. 
He  might  also  have  added  that  the  influence  of  the 
press  has  declined  from  the  abuse  of  its  pwn 
power,  and  from  the  multiplication  of  Journals, 
some  of  which  are  conducted  without  talent,  and 
many  of  which  are  conducted  without  principle. 
Mr.  Mackinnon  has  proved  that  in  America  the 
influence  of  the  press  has  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  papers ;  and  in  France,  the 
power   of    the    press    for    political    purposes    is 

_.*  History   of  (-iviliintion.      By   W.  A.    Mackinnon, 
r.R.S.,  M.I'.     Lnngmau  &  Co.,  im. 
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likely  lu  be  found  in  the  inretae  ratio  of  ii.  *t- 
icnsion. 
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LOTT.* 

THE    AMERICA.t    KAOLC. 

(.i7"i(.i /iVy/iirf/j/rir,  I.INN.     .1  -  l-.) 

I      Tims  imeb-anbinl  ofiheTfi  .ssed 

I  ;>""•''(:•'  i  i.eculiar- 

llies  ra-  ]t  „,„,, 

not.  ho  .c    'King  Vul- 

".'r«"  "'  in  bird.     It  is 

distinglJ.,-,,.  .,    M..i,i    .III    ..in.  r^    iiy    ;.    '  unly 

marked  with  stripes  and  stars,    fts  ;  ,lilea 

that  of  I  he   Kite.     Its  voracity  is  tre- 

mendous; it  preys  chiefly  on  the  i-  ,iin, 

the  Texas  opo^sllln.  a.'.l  tlir'   L'r.n,  '  ali- 

-iiia  ;  but  it  is  a'  ,rge 

cies  of  goose  c.i,  ,  ,/ra- 

onlinnriiis,  Linn.;  Jult  Muriii,  III  tt.,)  which  it 
decoys  into  accompanying  it  to  its  own  haunts  by 
an  aflcctation  of  honest  frienijship,  apparently  find- 
ing means  to  persuade  the  foolish  bird  that'  more 
ample  supplies  and  thorough  security  will  be  found 
there:  the  unforlunale  goose,  thus  entrapped,  is 
then  at  luice  di'spatehed  by  its  ruthless  betrayer. 

It  is  one  peculiarity  of  this  eagle,  that  he  inva- 
riably performs  the  operation  of  plucking  his  vic- 
tim which  he  docs  as  neatly  as  the  most  acrom- 
plished  cook.  This  process  has  been  admirably 
described  by  that  excellent  natural  historian,  the 
late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  capture  and  plucking  of  several  creditor 
geese  by  the  .\iiierican  eagle,  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained, somewhere  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  eagle  is  also  partial  to  the  flesh  of  negroes, 
which  it  will  seize  with  evident  giislo.  A  singular 
antipathy  is  evinced  by  this  bird  to  that  noble  ani- 
mal the  Dritish  lion,  (Lro  V,ru3  Or—  '■■■-  '  sn.; 
Lion    Bonhommc,   IUfk.,)  whom,  his 

strength  and  courage,  it  even  coni^  on- 

ally  to  dislodge  from  his  own  hunii:  .  in 

Oregon,  and  elsewhere.     This  is  p.  i  y  a 

number  of  the  eagles  building  their  unpleasant 
nests  in  his  neighborhood,  by  which  the  lion  is 
gradually  driven  further  and  further  off.  till  at 
length  he  finds  himself  deprived  of  the  whole  of 
his  .accustomed  haunt,  merely  by  this  "  masterly 
inactivity"  on   the   part  of  his  inferior  opiwuent. 

.\nierican  naturalists  aflirm  ihn*  ■' -'  ,-,>n- 

stanlly  seen  to  "  ir/i//)  ihe   Hri  ixh 

how  this  can  be  performr.l  It    ,  ., "»,, 

explain,  and  the  slaieiiir  ■  -  ,  .,  i  ,,  , 'y  classed 
with  the  majority  of  .\miT:'in  u^m  i';.'i:s. 

A  sort  of  alliance  has  Ix-en  remarked  to  exist 
between  the  eagle  and  the  Gallic  cock  (  Hallus  lol- 
rrnhilii  bonus,  LlNN.;  Qx]  asfK-rtsprrlnhlr.  Dvff.) 
owing  probably,  to  their  sharing  in  the  antipathy 
to  the  Ilritish  animal,  but  this  is  a  strange  and  un- 
natural alliance,  for  the  gallant  cock,  with  all  his 
faults,  is  a  much  more  valuable  bird. 

Many  eminent  naturalists,  who  Imve  watched  the 
.\nierican  species  now  under  discussion,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  race  is  Incoming  deteriorated,  and 
losing  some  high  distinctions  which  it  undoubtedly 
possessed  ;  the  colors  grow  dimmer  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  (if  the  deterioration  continues)  the 
stars  which  adorn  the  wmg  of  the  bird  will  be  all 
cxtinsuished;  the  stripes  on  the  back,  however, 
are  likely  to  be  greatly  multiplied. — Punch. 

*  By  the  anihor  of  "Dashet  at  Life  vith  a  Fne  Pte- 
cU." 
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It  i»  extrpniplv  curious  to  obserro  in  animals 
wavs  and  doinf^s  like  those  of  human  brinfis.  It 
is  a  department  of  natural  history  which  has  never  ' 
been  honored  with  any  systematic  study  :  iwrhnps 
it  is  thoueht  too  trilling  for  prave  philosophers.  I 
must  profess,  howe»cr,  that  I  fttl  there  is  some 
Talue  in  the  inquiry,  as  teiidinf;  to  f;iro  us  sym- 
pathies with  the  lower  animals,  and  to  dispose 
us  to  treat  them  more  kindiv  than  we  generally 
do. 

The  sports  of  animals  are  peculiarly  aflcctinir. 
They  come  home  to  our  social  feelings  ;  and  the 
idea  is  the  more  touchin);,  when  we  reaard  the 
poor  beasts  as  perhaps  enjoyinji  themselves  when 
on  the  Tery  brink  of  sulTcring  death  fur  our  ciijuy- 
ment. 

It  is  reported  by  all  who  have  the  charjre  of 
docks,  that  the  lambs  resemhid  children  very  much 
in  their  sports.  In  the  mellowed  plow  of  a  June 
CTeninp,  while  the  ewes  are  quietly  resting  in 
preparation  for  their  night's  sleep,  the  lambs 
gather  together  at  a  little  distance,  jwrhaps  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  broomy  knoll,  and  there  begin 
■  set  of  pranksome  frolics  of  their  own,  dancing 
fantastically  about,  or  butting,  as  in  jest,  against 
each  other.  The  whole  affair  ia  a  reguUr  game 
at  romps,  such  as  a  merry  group  of  human  younk- 
ers  will  occasionally  be  allowed  to  enjoy  just 
before  going  to  bed.  It  is  highly  amusing  to  wit- 
ness it,  and  to  trace  the  resemblance  it  bears  to 
human  doings  ;  which  is  sometimes  carried  so  far, 
that  a  single  mamma  will  be  seen  looking  on  close 
by,  apparently  rather  happy  at  the  idea  of  the 
young  folk  being  so  merry,  but  anxious  also  that 
they  should  not  behave  too  roughly  ;  otherwise, 
she  must  certainly  interfere. 

Monkeys  have'similar  habits.  In  the  countries 
•tff  tfae  Ristem  Penin-sula  and  Archipelago,  where 
they  abound,  the  matrons  arc  often  observed,  in 
■the'Oool  of  the  evening,  sitting  in  a  circle  round 
•their  little  ones,  which  amuse  themselves  with 
Tarioin  gambols.  The  merriment  of  the  young, 
as  they  jump  over  each  others'  heads,  make  mimic 
fights,  and  wrestle  in  sport,  is  most  ludicrously 
contrasted  with  the  gravity  of  their  seniors,  which 
might  be  presumed  as  delighting  in  the  fun,  but 
far  too  staid  and  wise  to  let  it  appear.  There  is  a 
regard,  h«wever,  to  discipline  ;  and  whenever  any 
foolish  bAe  behaves  decidedly  ill,  the  mamma 
will  be  seen  to  jump  into  the  throng,  seize  the 
offender  by  the  tail,  and  administer  exactly  that 
extreme  kind  of  chastisement  which  hns  so  long 
been  in  vogue  among  human  parents  and  human 
teachers. 

That  there  is  merriment — genuine  human-like 
merriment — in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  no 
one  can  dou1>t  who  has  ever  watched  the  gam- 
bols of  the  kid,  the  lamb,  the  kitten,  or  of  dogs, 
which 

"  Beour  away  in  lang  excursion. 
Aim)  worry  other  in  diversion." 

Bot  there  is  something  to  be  observed  in  these 


'like  than  mere  sport.   The 
.  or  jest  as  opposed  to  ear- 
in    many  of  their  merry- 
mine   one  day  observed  a 
l>y  running  along   past   its 
,  and  giving  her  a  little  pat  on  the  cheek 
it  pMted.    This  must  have  been  done 


•ports  still 
principle  of  • 
nest,  r\n  I 
making*.      ' 
ktUMi  amutiiiK 


•a  a  little  practical  joke.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
cat  stood  it  for  some  time  very  tranquilly  ;  but  at 
last,  appearing  to  get  irritated  hy  the  iteration  of 
such  absurd  procedure,  she  gave  her  offspring  a 
blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  thst  sent  the  little 
creature  spinning  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
The  kitten  looked  rxireinely  surprised  at  this  act 
of  mamma,  as  eonsiileniig  it  very  ungracious  of 
her  not  to  take  the  joke  in  the  way  it  was  nirnnt. 
The  same  gentleman  hns  observed  similar  fun 
going  on  in  a  department  nf  the  animal  kingdom 
certainly  far  below  the  point  where  we  would  have 
expected  it  ;  namely,  among  spiders.  He  has 
seen  a  little  spider  capering  about  its  parenis,  run- 
ning up  to  it,  and  then  away  again,  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  upon  his  mind  that  the  creature  was 
making  merry.  Ants,  too,  have  their  sports. 
They  pat  each  others' checks,  wrestle  and  tumble, 
and  ride  on  each  others'  backs,  like  a  set  of 
schoolboys. 

The  kinilly  social  arts  nf  animals,  among  them- 
selves and  towards  mankind .  form  the  next  scries 
of  phenomena  to  which  I  would  direct  attention. 
Burns  justly  eulogizes,  as  a  high  virtue,  the  being 
disposed  to  hold  our  being  on  the  terms,  "  Each 
aids  the  others."  It  is  ihe  grand  disiiiiction  of 
human  society,  to  interpose  for  the  cimifort  and 
proiertion  of  each  other  in  needful  rases.  Many 
families  of  the  lower  animals  arc  indifferent  on 
such  points  ;  but  others  are  not.  It  is  not  yet 
many  months  since  some  workmen,  engaged  in 
repairing  the  caihedral  of  Glasgow,  observed  an 
unusual  concourse  of  sparrows  coming  regularly  to 
a  hole  in  one  of  the  slanting  walls,  and  iherc 
making  a  great  ado,  as  if  feeding  some  birds  with- 
in. Curiosity  being  at  length  excited,  the  men 
proceeded  to  examine  the  place,  and  found  that  a 
mother  bird,  after  the  flight  of  her  bromi,  had  gut 
her  leg  entangled  in  some  of  the  threads  com- 
posing her  nest,  so  that  she  was  kept  a  prisoner. 
The  leg  was  visihlv  swollen  hy  the  rhafing  pro- 
duced by  her  efforis  to  escape.  In  this  distress- 
ing situation  the  poor  bird  had  been  condoled 
with  and  fed  by  her  fellows,  exactly  as  a  human 
being  might  have  been  in  similar  circumstances. 

Not  long  before  that  time,  in  the  pleasure- 
prounds  of  Rannoch  T»dgc  in  Perth^hi^c,  a  little 
field-bird  was  ohserved  hy  the  gamekieper  to 
wound  itself  hy  flying  against  one  of  the  so-called 
invisible  fences  ;  whereupon  a  companion,  not 
stated  to  have  been  a  male,  came  and  sat  beside  it, 
.IS  it  were  sighinp  and  sobbing,  careless  whether 
he  himself  was  caught — which  was  easily  done  by 
Ihe  spectator  of  the  scene.  He  took  home  the  two 
birds,  and  bad  them  carefully  attended  to,  till  the 
wounded  bird  had  a  little  recovered  ;  he  then  set 
them  both  at  liberty  ;  and.  to  pursue  the  narrative 
of  a  local  newspaper,  "nothing  could  have  been 
more  touchine  than  the  afTeclionale  solieiiiidn 
with  which  the  one  watched  the  progress  of 
Ihe  other — now  lending  it  a  wing,  and  again 
cheering  it  while  it  rested,  until  both  were  at 
length  hist  lo  the  view  of  ihe  kind-hearted  game- 
keeper." 

Instances  like  these  could  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely. They  are  Ihe  daily  habits  of  some  crea- 
tures. The  dugong,  a  whale-like  animal,  but  her- 
bivorous, has  the  social  feeling  so  strong,  that, 
when  one  is  harpooned,  the  others  flock  around, 
regardless  of  their  own  danger,  and  endeavor  to 
wrench  out  Ihe  weapon  with  their  teeth.  In  what 
is  this  differeot  from  a  soldier  shielding  a  comrade, 
or  endeavoring  to  rescue  him  from  dying  of  his 
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wuunda  nil  tlie  field  uf  balllo  *  0(  ilic  inui 
dotes  told  r<»|)('rliii(![  rutioii:il-l<iokiii|t  (irtf 
of  aiiimulH  for  the  bi'iiefii  of  each  oihfr,  I  ^; 
adopt  mic  rt'lmod  hy  Monk  I/uujs  in  oiiu  of  I 
hittora.  "About  ten  tiaya  nifo,  (writinc  in  J.i- 
inaicii,]  oiiu  of  the  fariii-kir|vi;r'»  uivrs  u:ia  ^'oiii); 
homeward  throiiKh  thu  wood,  wlini  slit-  nau  u  roi- 
buck  ruiiiiiiiK  towards  her  with  e""*^  rpecd. 
Thiiikin<;  thut  it  was  Roing  to  ati:irk  hi  r  with  iis 
horiiB,  she  was  ronsiderubly  alariiieil  ;  but,  at  the 
distaiiru  of  a  few  paces,  the  aiiiiiiiil  stopped,  and 
diKippeari'd  aiiuiii(;  the  bushes.  The  woman  re- 
covered herself,  and  was  proceeding  on  her  way, 
when  the  roebuck  appeared  apain,  ran  towards  her 
as  before,  and  af;ain  retreated,  without  dninj;  her 
any  harm.  On  this  beiiiL'  done  a  third  lime,  the 
wunian  w  as  induced  to  follow  it,  till  it  led  her  to 
the  side  of  u  deep  dilch,  in  which  she  discovered  a 
youn);  roebuck  unable  lo  extricate  itself,  and  on 
the  point  of  beiny  siiiothercd  in  the  water.  The 
woman  iuimediately  endeavored  to  rescue  it, 
durinj;  which  the  other  roebuck  stood  quietly  by, 
and  as  soon  as  her  exertions  were  successful,  Uie 
two  animals  );alloppc<l  away  t0f;ether." 

The  same  measnres  have  often  been  adopted  by 
dogs  on  account  of  u  master  who  has  fallen  into 
any  kind  of  trouble.  Leaving  him,  they  run  home, 
scratch  at  the  door,  and,  on  gaining  admittance, 
pull  the  skirts  of  wife  or  servant,  to  induce  her  to 
come  to  the  sjioi  for  his  relief.  The  horse,  loo, 
sometimes  shows  this  sjiecics  of  sa);acious  kind- 
ness. Not  three  months  before  the  time  when  this 
paper  was  written,  the  horse  of  a  man  called 
Graham,  belonging  to  the  Siainmore  collieries, 
came  home  in  the  evening  without  him.  Accord- 
ing to  a  local  chronicler,  the  animal  "  proceeding 
direct  to  the  house-door,  and  commenced  nei);hing, 
and  seemed  greatly  distressed.  Ueing  a  docile, 
playful  animal,  Graham's  family  did  not  nt  first 
take  much  notice  of  it.s  complaints,  not  thinkini; 
hut  that  Graham  himself  was  not  far  distant  ;  he, 
however,  not  arriving  in  a  short  timo,  and  tlic 
horse  still  continuing  its  waitings,  they  became  a 
little  alarmed,  and  a  person  was  therefore  de- 
spatched on  the  road  in  search  of  him.  He  was 
found  lying  on  the  road  near  Coupland  Ueck,  a 
distance  of  two  miles  from  Appleby,  with  his 
head  severely  cut,  and  in  an  insensible  state.  The 
evening  was  extremely  cold,  and  a  pinching  frost 
having  set  in,  ho  would  dnuhiless  have  perished 
had  he  lain  much  longer."  It  appeared  that  tlic 
poor  man  had  fallen  asleep,  and  in  tliat  state 
tumbled  from  his  cart. 

The  sense  o(  duly  is  another  of  the  human-like 
characteristics  of  animals,  and  one  of  those  best 
known.  A  dog  will  take  a  trust,  and  fulfil  it  as 
well  aa  a  man.  A  very  affecting  instance  was 
presented  about  two  years  ago  by  a  female  dog 
belonging  lo  a  shepherd  near  Dunning  in  Perth- 
shire. The  man  had  bought  for  his  master,  at 
Falkirk,  four  score  of  sheep,,  which  he  imme- 
diately despatched  homewards,  undtr  the  care  of 
his  dog  alone,  though  the  flock  had  tu  go  seven- 
teen miles  through  a  (Hipulous  country.  The  poor 
animal,  when  a  few  miles  on  the  road,  dropped 
two  whelps  ;  but,  faithful  lo  her  charge,  she  drove 
llie  sheep  on  a  mile  or  two  farther  ;  then,  allow- 
ing ihein  to  stop,  returned  for  her  pups,  wliich  she 
carried  for  about  two  miles  in  advance  of  the 
sheep.  Leaving  her  pups,  the  collie  again  re- 
turned for  the  sheep,  and  drove  them  onwards  a 
few  miles.  This  she  continued  to  do,  alternately 
carrying  her  young  ones,  and  taking  charge  of  the 


'  i-k,  till  she  reached  home.     The  manner  of  her 
uiiir    on    this    trvino    occasion    «ii«    aflerwardi 

•■'■■■■■•■.  ■       ■.iai.. 

ng* 
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adil,  thai  ^hc  did  not  rucceeil  in  bringing  her  off- 
spring nlive  to  her  mai-lir's  housi^  As  a  pendent 
lo  this  tale,  take  one  relating  to  a  Newfoundland 
dog,  which  lived  a  few  years  ago  with  a  family  in 
one  of  the  southern  .States  of  the  American  Union, 
and  which  had  rescued  one  of  iis  master's  daugh- 
ters from  drowning.  The  family  had  to  proceed 
in  a  schooner  for  the  city  of  St.  Augustine  :  they 
had  embarked,  and  the  vessel  was  swinging  olT 
from  the  pier,  when  the  dog  was  missed.  To 
quote  a  newspaper  narmiivc  : — "  They  whistled 
and  called,  but  no  dog  apiieared  ;  the  captain  be- 
came restive,  swore  he  would  wait  no  longer,  gave 
the  order,  and  the  craft  swept  ahing  the  waters 
with  a  spanking  breeze,  and  was  soon  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  girl  and  her  father 
were  standing  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  looking 
back  upon  the  city,  which  ihcy  had  probably  left 
forever,  when  suddenly  Towser  was  seen  running 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  wharf  with  something  in  his 
mouth.  \Vith  a  glass,  they  discovered  that  it  waa 
his  master's  pocket-handkerchief,  which  had  been 
dropped  somewhere  upon  the  road  down  to  the 
vessel,  and  which  he  now  recollected,  with  some 
compunctions  of  conscience,  he  had  sent  his 
shaggy  servant  back  to  look  after.  The  dog 
looked  piteously  around  upon  the  bysianders,  then 
at  the  retreating  vessel,  and  leapt  boldly  into  the 
water.  His  master  immediately  pointed  out  the 
noble  animal  to  the  captain,  and  requested  him  In 
throw  his  vessel  into  the  wind,  until  the  dog  could 
near  them.  He  also  offered  a  large  sum  if  he 
would  drop  his  boat,  and  pick  him  up  ;  told  him 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  preserved  the  life 
of  his  daughicr  ;  and  again  offered  him  the  price 
of  a  passage  if  lie  would  save  the  faithful  creature. 
The  girl  joined  her  entreaties  to  those  of  her 
father,  and  implored  that  her  early  friend  might 
he  rescued,  llut  the  captain  was  a  savage  :  be 
was  deaf  to  every  appeal  of  humanity  ;  kept  obsti- 
nately on  his  course  ;  and  the  better  animal  of  tlie 
two  followed  the  vessel  until,  his  strength  ex- 
hausted, and  his  generous  heart  chilled  by  despair, 
he  sank  among  the  more  merciful  billows." 

The  high  degree  in  which  animals  are  suscepti- 
ble of  atlaclimint,  needs  little  illustration  ;  for 
every  one  knows  the  dog  and  horse.  One  is,  how- 
ever, less  struck  by  the  general  fact,  that  these 
animals,  and  some  others,  devote  themselves  to  a 
kindly  and  servile  association  with  man,  than  by 
the  particular  friendships  which  certain  animals 
form  with  individuals  of  our  species,  as  if  from 
sonic  peculiar,  though  inscrutable  election  of 
qualities,  or,  it  may  be,  merely  from  accidental 
contact.  We  can  even,  in  some  instances,  see  this 
attended  by  a  demonstration  of  an  auld  long  syne 
feeling,  such  as  usually  attends  the  rencontres  of 
human  friends  long  separated.  For  example — A 
few  years  ago,  a  sailor,  entering  a  show  of  wild 
beasts  at  Plyinoulh,  was  surprised  to  find  a  tiger 
very  much  agitated  at  his  approach,  acting  always 
with  the  greater viohnce  ihe  nearer  he  came  lo  its 
cage.  The  keeper,  to  whom  he  pointed  out  the 
circumstance,  remarked  that  the  beast  must  either 
be  ^^atly  pleased,  or  as  much  annoyed.  Upon 
this  the  sailor  went  close  up  to  the  den,  and,  afXer 
a  few-  minutes,  during  which  the  animal  lashed  its 
sides  with  its  tail,  and  uttered  the  most  frightful 
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he   st^elneJ    In   utiouiiiu  \Miti   tliu 
faction  ;  ami  when  the  honest  tar 
anifuish  of  th*i  poor  animal  appriruil  almost  insup- 
portable.    Was  not  this  the  very  same  sentiment 
which  makes  ns  sine,  "  Sh'Hild  auld  arqiiaini  i 
be  fori^ot !"     Hm  animals  of  much  lo»er  ^': 

will  strike  up  '-■      '  '  ■  ''   ti.     There  i>  .in 

anecdote  of    .  iiriuc-coiintahly 

attached  to  a  ; i iMimneh  that  it 

raised  a  joke  at  his  expense.  Unc  day  it  followed 
him  to  a  court,  uhirh  he  was  attending  upon  pub- 
lic doty,  and  so  irritated  was  he,  that  he  twisted 
his  whip  about  its  neck.aad  swunfr  it  round  till  he 
thnu(;ht  it  dead.  Some  time  after,  when  ho  was 
lyinf;  dangerously  ill,  he  was  horror-struck  to 
ohseT\'e  the  same  poose  looking  in  at  his  window. 
His  daughter  told  him  it  had  wailed  there,  with 
an  air  of  the  greatest  concern,  during  the  whole 
lime  of  his  illness.     Of  course  there  was  no  stand- 
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liito  favor. 

.    i.s  fur  particular  per- 

mcans  of  deciding,  very  amu- 
r'^  a  court  of  justice.     It  was  a 
.  and  the  object  of  dispute  was 
h  had  been  stolen  from  a  Mr. 
Davis,  and  sold  to  a  Mr.  Moore.     The  plaintifT, 
taking  the  bird  upon  his  finijcr,  said,  "Come,  old 
boy,  give  mo  a   kiss,"'  which  the   parrot  instantly 
.K    youth    in    the   defendant's   interest,    re- 
'    ■    this   proved    nothing,  as  the  parrot 
iiybody.     "  You  had  better  not  try," 
■     plaintifT.     Nevorthcles   the   young 
••  parrnt  to  kiss  him.     Poll,  Judas- 

id  as  if  lo  give  the  required  salute, 

but  seized  the  youth's  lip  and  made  him  roar  with 
pain.     This   fact,    and    Ihc   parrot's   obeying   the 

CaiotifT  in  several  other  requisitions,  caused  it  to 
1  instantly  ordered  into  the  possession  of  ita  orig- 
inal master. 

H'imtn  fniUm,  Inn,  nr'  fnrtiiifnlti  hy  animaU. 
TI  V  of  both  envy 

an  :'  one  day  iijion 

Dr.    1 1  .1  most  original  ob- 

•erxer  ■  of  birds,  cats,  and 

dogs,  Wi.M  "  Dti   you  think," 

■aid  he,  turii  no  beautiful  dogs  at 

hia   feel,    »h,  ..  ,.  .  ..vnring   lo    gain    his 

attention — "  do  you  think  that  these  little  pets 
posecaa  pride  and  vanity  like  man'"  "Yes," 
said  the  other,  "  I  have  remarked  their  vanity  fr<'- 
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lo  hi«  .irms 


caressed  the  w! 
Mark  thil  mot' 


•o  eunectly  emfoanmd 


••  I'M     ve^       rui 

It   all."     He   made 

not  the  hand  she  ha<l 

I  lick  but  an   instant 


tiefore.  "  She  will  not  speak  to  me  in  day,"  said 
Dr.  (!all.*  Not  long  ago,  it  was  stated  in  a  Ply- 
mouth newspaper  that  two  dogs,  a  seller  and  a 
litili-  spaniel,  bcine  kept  in  the  same  kennel,  the 
1  animal  munifiHted  a  great  jealousy  of  the 
r.  .\t  lengtli  the  little  dog  was  missing, 
111. I  iiie  setter  was  found  to  have  taken  ill.  The 
latter  dying  very  quickly,  was  opened,  when  the 
little  dog  was  found  nlm"^'  .niire  in  its  stomach. 
Revenge  is  not   a  -    animal  pass-ion. 

The  incapacity  of  di  •  ,  ,  -lon.s  is  perhaps  a 
preventive  to  it.  Hut  it  is  not  quite  unknown. 
.Inmrs    Hogg  tells   n    sinry  of  a  dog  which  waa 

';  aiinoyed  li  cutions  of  a  larger  ani- 

r  his  own  .  one  day  he  brought  a 

sull  more   powerliil  luciid,  which  set    upon,  and 

pave  the  persccftlor  such  a  worrying,  as  served  to 

■:  him  from  his  cruelly  in  future.  Mr.  Thom- 
i!i  his  !\<>ti-Iiook  nf  a  \aturaliiit,  relates  a 
-iiiiu.ir  circumstance  as  occurring  some  time  since 
at  the  seat  of  a  noble  lord  in  Surrey.  "  In  the 
park  arc  two  hirce  pieces  of  water  divided  by  a 
small  iMhmiis,  which  wi<lrns  considerably  at  one 
cMrcinity,  and  at  the  time  in  question,  a  pair  of 
swans  were  the  occupants.  A  doe  and  her  fawn, 
belonging  to  a  herd  of  deer  in  the  park,  coming 
down  lo  one  of  the  pieces  of  water  lo  drink,  were 
immediat4  ly  set  upon  by  the  swans  ;  and  the  fawn, 
by  their  joint  efforts,  was  got  into  deep  water,  and 
drowned.  After  a  considerable  interval  of  time, 
when  the  swans  were  one  dav  on  the  wide  part 
of  the  isthmus,  and  thus  separated  from  their  ele- 
ment, and  at  a  disadvantage,  a  rush  was  made 
upon  them  by  a  niiiiiber  of  the  deer,  which  trod 

11M,l,.r     I'.,,,!.      ;,ii,l     .l,.-lri,v..l      ..lie     of    them.  TIlC 

1'  means  of  com- 
ileer,  and  of  urg- 
ing them  to  help  her  in  her  revenge ;  and  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  transaction  is,  that  the 
deer  must  have  a  kind  of  consciousness  of  the  fit- 
ness of  the  moment,  when  the  swans  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  defenceless,  or  at  least  deprived  of 
their  greatest  ailvaiilage,  and  had  no  means  of 
efTectinc  their  retreat  to  the  water." 

.\  n  anecdote  was  lately  given  in  a  newspaper, 
which  would  show  ani:r  '  •  '  ■  <  ■  ■  ■-■  -'iii!  of  a 
sense  of  e(|uity  ;  hut  :  exag- 
geration about  it.  A  ^ mena- 
gerie at  Penrith,  found  there  ;i  >  with 
two  cubs.  While  he  was  o!  r,  the 
keeper  handed  in  a  fheep's  head  to  the  cubs, 
which  instantly  began  In  quarrel  over  il,  as  if  each 
desired  exclusive  Ilo^se.Hsion  of  the  priic.  In  the 
midst  of  the  lurinoil  the  lioiies.<  rose  and  advanced, 
and  with  two  well-<lireeted  cutis,  sent  them  cower- 
ing into  the  corners  of  the  den.  She  then  lay 
down,  ami  '  '  '  'v  dividing  the  spoil  into  two 
equal  pan  nne  to  each  of  her  young 
ones;  afli  i  i.m  .,  wiiliout  takine  a  morsel  to 
hers<'lf,  sill'  retired.  :iiid  lav  qiiiellv  down  again. 
If  the  fact  was  e\  i.iK  :,-  ilm..  nl^ited.  it  certainly 
forms  one  of  ihi  uons  of  ani- 
mal humanity  w  I                                     <l. 

Hut,  il  might  b<!  asked,  what  class  nf  ordinary 

hmnnn    nrtinn's   i""   not    imitaled    by   animals '.     A 

'    ;il  nijiht,  and  uses  the 

a  cat  belonging  to  a 

sed   to  do  the    same.      A   weary 

<t  to  get  a  cast  in  a  passing  nmnt- 

iicis  ;   HI  iiie  .iiiii;azinr  of  Kniural  History  (1^33,) 

is  an  anecdote  of  a  dog  which,  being  in  like  cir- 

*  Mrdicsl  Slid  Phj'siciil  Jtmmal,  November,  1839. 
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I. 


gpoiiR'il  [o  he  liis  liijiiic.      An 

takf  ;i  (IrivK  for  lialf  ii  stage 

cDiii'lin'?,  aii<I  roini)  back  iii  amilliiT ;  lli 
H;il|ili,  .1  fimoUM  raven  of  lliii  F.lc]'li.ii.; 
inililif  liiiusr  ;  lio  kiirw  all  lbi(  c.  alio 

|ill''cl  at  ihal  inn,  aiul  uniild  (ako  ^  i^   un  I 

tli(!  oo;idi-toi)  with  llicm,  till  In-  mil  auioe  utlicr 
oimch  eMmiiiji  tlic  contrary  wav,  whni  hi>  wouM' 
<•'  ■':,•■»,  uriil  rclurii. 

^  : — 'I'lie  perscciit 

lii'M  liT  W'lr^hip  ill  llii:  liiiirlv  ;'l'  ii-  ni 
ii^t'd  to  plant  a  Bcnlincl  to  wulrli  tlic  .'i, 
llir-  (Iracoims  Tliin  aUo  do  llio  rcil-il. .  ,  u>  n.. 
ni)>lil:iiids.  The  youiijicsl  of  llic  herd  is  »<)t  to 
walcli,  while  the  re~t  lirowso  ;  and  if  ho  leave  his 
po.st,  they  hiitt  him  till  he  ^llows  lie  is  corrucled. 
Men  inaKC  hay — with  and  without  favor  of  sun- 
shine— knowinjr  it  is  needed  for  winter  store. 
The  marmot  of  the  Altaic  mountains  makes  hay 
also,  to  survo  as  winter  fodder.  Ilu  plies  it  in 
stacks  as  hi^h  as  a  man,  and  the  selection  of  herbs 
for  the  purpose  is  far  beyond  what  human  hay- 
makers can  pretend  to.  "If  at  first  you  don't  suc- 
ceed," says  the  morali.st,  "  try,  try,  try  again." 
Tlic  spider  did  this  nine  times  in  tlie  si);lit  of  the 
fu^itivo  ISruce,  and  taught  him  to  retrain  a  king- 
dom. So  also  has  the  lion  lH<en  seen,  alter  failiin; 
in  a  leap  al  his  prey,  to  go  back  to  try  it  over 
again,  ihousb  the  prey  was  gone,  as  anxious  to 
iiiveslir;atc  the  cause  of  failure,  and  to  train  him- 
self up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  power  for  a  future 
occasioD.  To  iMnigrale  for  belter  subsistence  and 
climato  has  been  a  practii-o  of  the  human  family 
since  its  earliest  ages.  It  is  now  fully  admitted 
that  the  migrations  of  animals  are  prompted  by 
precisely  iho  same  motives.  And  as  men,  in  the 
infancy  of  navir;ation  crept  along  Ihe  shore,  or 
navigate*!  from  headland  in  headland,  or.  in  cross- 
i,v.  .li.w  ibe  narrow  [ussos,  and  those  which 
\'.  1  by  intervening  islands,  so  birds  of 

]>:■■  ,'t  all  these    facilities.     Those  which 

move  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  proceed  by  the 
straits  of  Porlpalrick.  They  wait  for  a  side  wind, 
too,  to  aid  thorn.  So  also  Capri  is  used  as  a  rest- 
ing-place in  crossing  the  Mediterranean  ;  as  the 
bishop  knows  by  the  lithe  of  quails,  which  is  said 
to  form  an  important  part  of  his  revenue.  In 
what,  moreover,  does  the  return  of  continental 
tourists  in  winter,  each  to  bis  particular  brick 
dwelling  in  Ijcmdon,  differ  from  the  resumption  of 
particular  residences  by  ibe  swallows  in  spring ' 
The  absence  of  title-deeds  and  reiu  makes  the  only 
distinction.  There  is  even  some  inscrutable  means 
of  coinmunicating  ideas  amongst  animals.  The 
deer,  in  the  anecdote  already  given,  must  have  had 
u  talk  .alioul  Ibe  swans.  Kvcn  creatures  of  difTor- 
ent  fiimilies,  as  cows  and  liorses,  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  interchange  their  thoughts. 

Theri!  is  a  disposition  amongst    ns  to  deny  all 
that  assimilates  animals   to  ourselves,  as  if  there  j 
were  something  derogatory  in  it.     Miserable  pride 
and  delusion,  to  suppose  there  can  be  any  good  in 
battling  off  one  of  God's  facts  I     When  \  hear  of  ' 
men  endeavoring  to  extinguish  the  idea  of  animal  I 
intelleclnality  and  sentiment,  by  calling  it  instinct, ' 
I  atn  always  remiuded  of  the  weak  creatures  of  the! 
desert,  which    pet    their   heads   into  a  bush,  and  I 
then  think  that  ibey  cannot  be  -seen.     What  inmg- 
inable    benefit  can  there  be   in    any  such  falsity !  I 
Rather  let    us    acknowledge    the   beautiful    and ' 


'.  a«  tbey  acttully 
a  I)i«iue  aullior, 

iiiM  r^Miiii-iniii^  \^ ill' II  L-w  II  Ae  ourvelvcA  nAT 
occasionally  iiuilato  with  ndvuitage. 

Pram  ChUBbui'  JowaU. 

AIlVKVTfltKS    OF    nAMEL    BOONK. 

It  docs  not  s«'em  to  us  many  years  iiinco  we 

rea<l   in  the   papers  an  obituary  notice  of  Daniel 

Mooiie,    the    founder   of  the   stale   of  Kentucky. 

I  we  say  what  Kentucky  iiuw  is  '    A  stale  aa 

as  .Scollund,  fertile  and  U-autiful,  and  con- 

'    '    ->  than   a  inilliun   of  people. 

in  who  set  himself  down  to 

'■    ■'-' '   n( 

the  1.  ,1 

advaui ..-  v 

is  interesting,  because  it  ^  ii 

day  some  of  those   first   pi  .n 

which.  III  the  elder  world,  passed  Idiie  before 
history  exi-sted.  It  is  the  story  of  Jew  and 
t'ariaanite — as  far  as  that  was  a  mere  conflict  for 
land — brought  almost  before  our  living  eyes. 

The  spring  of  ITfiU  rose  calmly  over  tiie  broad 
woottlands  which  lay  immediately  beyond  the 
mountains  to  the  west  of  Virginia.  It  was  a 
beauteous  wilderness,  known  as  yet  only  to  th« 
red  Indian,  but  abounding  in  game  and  wild  fruits, 
and  whatever  can  form  a  temptation  to  man  seek- 
ing for  a  residence.  At  that  time  there  lived  in 
Yadkin  valley,  in  North  Carolina,  a  hardy  peasant 
of  about  ihinv-seven  years  of  age,  a  native  of 
the  county  of  viumcrsel  in  England,  but  long  natu- 
ralized to  America,  and  now  married,  with  a  family 
of  several  children.  \  born  hunter  Daniel  was, 
and  fond  of  notliing  but  hunting — a  man  who  pre- 
ferred to  roam  tli.  '  '  in  a  cavern, 
or  camp  by  a  II.  -11  farm  life 
and  the  home  lin  :-..ii  .  V.  ,■  ^.n  m-  was  a  bom 
hunter ;  he  possessed  the  instinct  of  the  bee,  and 
could  go  to  his  own  dwelling  in  a  Ixv-line  from  any 
point  to  which  his  wanderings  might  carry  him. 
r  atigiie,  hunger,  and  exjiosure,  he  could  bear  like 
any  Indian.  Strong,  but  light,  active  as  a  deer, 
courageous,  but  cautious,  kind,  silent,  thoughtful, 
ho  was  the  very  man  to  act  the  part  of  pioneer. 
Two  years  before  the  above  date,  a  man  named 
Finlay  had  gone  afar  in  the  land  of  the  red  man 
upon  a  mercantile  expedition.  Hira  Daniel  sought 
out,  and  learned  that  of  a  truth  '.'  i  conn- 
try  to  iho  north-west  where  bull  .1  like 
tlies  in  summer,  and  where  the  .;.,..  ;,i,„iy  and 
the  deer  were  .".carre  wurth  wasting  powder  upon, 
lie  meditated  and  dreampt  upon  it  for  a  year, 
talked  with  his  wife  about  it,  who  endeavored  to 
drive  it  from  his  mind  ;  and  finally,  tightening  his 
belt,  and  putting  a  new  edge  upon  his  knife,  ho 
sbouldereil  his  rifle,  hade  his  little  family  good-by, 
and,  in  company  with  five  comrades,  started  in 
quest  of  the  country  of  Kentucky. 

Finlay  led  ihe  way.  For  five  weeks  did  the 
little  band  toil  on  and  on  through  hill  and  valley, 

gushing  stream  and   tangled  woods,  r-  '   -■• ]] 

the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  till  at  v 

came  to  the  Red  river,  a  branch  of  thi  1.. 

For  months  they  hunted  with  success;  but  at 
length,  in  December,  lioonn  and  one  of  his  com- 
panions fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  from 
whom  they  only  escaped  by  stratagem.  On  re- 
turning to  their  camp,  they  found  it  deserted  by 
the  rest.  Jletermined  to  persevere,  they  remained 
in  it,  using  great  precautions  a^^inst  the  hostile 
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Tmlian*:  unlil  Smiiro,  a  hroilii"r  of  II  .d 

him  wilh  anollicr  msn,  »i\A  pnlrnd  i  >• 

kind  of  life.  A  few  months  aflfr,  hy  tn.-  (ii:uii  of 
one  man  and  ihe  dfsertiun  of  anolher,  the  two 
BoooM  were  lefk  ahme  ;  and  thim  Ihry  oontinuod 
to  ba  for  •overal  months,  when  Squire  »;i»  com- 
pdM  lo  teturn  to  the  scttliMiicnU  for  a  supply  of 
unmunitiun,  and  Daniel  was  left  without  a  dog  for 
eompanjr — the  sole  white  man  in  all  that  vast 
TOffioo. 

It  is  impossihle  for  men  who  ha»e  (frown  up  in 
our  tame  civilization  to  enter  into  the  feelinps  of 
O08  ao  ntuated.  Many  hundrt'd  miles  from  all  lo 
whom  he  could  look  for  aid ;  in  a  boundless  wood, 
filled  with  suhtle  and  cruel  enemies ;  dependent 
upon  his  (tun,  yet  with  a  scanty  store  of  ammuni- 
tion ;  without  a  comrade,  or  the  hope  of  one — and 
slill  contented  and  cheerful,  nay,  very  happy. 
Kvery  day  he  chan(;ed  his  position  ;  every  niffht 
he  slept  in  a  different  place  from  the  one  he  had 
occupied  the  nijtht  before  ;  constantly  in  danger, 
he  was  forced  to  be  constantly  on  his  guard  ;  but 
freedom,  the  love  of  nature,  the  excitement  of 
peril,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  appear  lo 
Mve  repaid  him  for  all  his  trials,  toils,  and  watcli- 
falneaa.  One  circumstance,  which  helps  us  to 
explain  Boone's  security  while  among  Ihe  bands 
of  roaminff  mvagea,  and,  as  we  should  suppose,  in 
hourly  dread  of  losing  his  life,  was  this  :  the  for- 
ests of  Kentucky,  at  that  early  ix-ritKl.  were  filh-d 
with  a  species  of  nettle,  which,  Iving  once  trodden 
on,  retained  for  a  long  time  the  impression  of  the 
foo*  .  even  a  turkey  might  with  ea.-se  be  tracked  in 
it  This  weed  Ihe  Indians,  numerous  and  fearless, 
took  no  pains  lo  avoid,  while  the  soliuiry  hunter 
never  touched,  it:  it  thus  became  to  him  a  sure 
and  easy  means  of  knowing  the  presence,  position, 
and  numbers  of  his  enemies,  without  betraying  his 
own  whereabouts.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  lioone, 
referrible  to  a  different  perio<l,  which  gives  a  strik- 
ing idea  of  such  a  stealthy  life  as  he  now  led.  He 
had  approached  the  Licking  river  from  Ihe  west, 
at  the  same  time  that  another  adventurer,  Simon 
Kenton,  had  reached  the  bonlers  of  the  valley 
from  the  ensl.  Each  paused  lo  reconnoitre,  before 
he  left  Ihe  covert  of  the  woods ;  anil  each  ascer- 
tained the  presence  of  another  lium:in  being  in  the 
neighborhood.  Then  commenced  a  process  on  Ihe 
part  of  each  for  learning  who  the  other  was,  with- 
out revealing  himself;  and  such  was  their  mutu- 
ally baffling  power  of  concealment,  that  forty-eight 
hours  paaaM  before  cither  could  satisfy  himself 
that  the  other  was  not  an  Indian,  and  a  foe  ! 

.Squire  Hoone  returned  at  iho  end  of  June, 
(1770,)  and  the  two  brothers  continued  to  hunt  to- 
gether. Meanwhile  a  band  called  the  Ijong  Hunt- 
ers, led  by  Captain  James  Knox,  entered  the  terri- 
tory on  the  south,  and  spent  some  time  in  it;  hut 
Boone  knew  nothing  of  their  proceedings.  He  and 
his  brother  remained  almut  the  vale  of  the  Ken- 
tucky till  the  ensuing  March,  and  then  relumed 
home,  in  order  to  bring  more  settlers,  including 
Uaniel's  family. 

In  the  autumn,  Boone  was  passing  again  into 
Kentucky,  with  five  families  besides  Ins  own,  and 
forty  other  men,  when,  upon  the  10th  of  October, 
unlooked-for  as  thunder  from  a  clear  sky,  a  band 
of  Indiana  poured  upon  the  rear  of  the  lilile  eini- 
grsnl  army  a  deadly  fire.  Women  shrieked,  chil- 
dren squalled,  the  cattle  broke  and  ran,  horses 
resred  snd  plunged,  the  young  men  drew  their 
rifles  to  their  shoulders,  and  the  old  "  treed"  in- 
■umly.     A  few  moments  decided  the  matter :  the 


whites  were  victors  :  but  six  dead  men,  and  one 
badly  wounded,  gave  them  an  idea  of  ihe  nature 
of  frontier  life,  .\mong  the  dead  was  Daniel's 
eldest  s<in.  The  party  retreated,  and  Iloonc  spent 
another  year  in  inactivity.  During  this  time  land- 
speculators  and  surveyors  poured  into  the  land  of 
Kentucky,  and  roused  the  hostility  of  the  Indians 
to  a  high  pitch.  A  parly  of  eight  hundred  of  them 
were  only  saved  from  destruction  by  Boone's  un- 
dertaking, at  Ihe  request  of  Ihe  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, (the  Karl  of  Dunniore,)  to  bring  them  off; 
in  which  duty  he  was  perfectly  successful. 

The  contention  between  Ihe  colonists  and  the 
mother  country  was  now  coming  to  a  head  ;  and  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  terrors,  inspired  hy  the  policy 
nf  Ihe  British  in  employing  the  Indians  as  allies, 
that  the  colonization  of  Kentucky  took  place. 
James  Harrod  was  the  first  lo  build  a  house  in  that 
region  :  this  was  in  1774.  Then  one  Richard 
Henderson,  a  Carolinian,  by  Boone's  assistance, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  for  certain  lands 
lying  between  the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  riv- 
ers, where  it  was  proposed  lo  establish  a  colony. 
The  ground  had  still  to  be  fought  for  with  other 
tribes:  hut,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  a  fort  of 
block-houses  and  cabins  was  planted  in  the  sum- 
mer of  177.5,  at  Boonesborough — the  pioneer  work- 
ing with  his  axe  in  one  hand  and  his  rifle  in  the 
other.  A  sort  of  legi.slative  council  made  laws  for 
the  new  setilement,  which  was  regarded  as  an  off- 
shoot from  the  slate  of  Virginia. 

Boone  then  relumed  lo  his  family,  which,  with 
three  others,  he  brought  into  Kentucky  in  .Septem- 
ber. The  four  women  of  this  party — Mrs.  Boone, 
Mrs.  M'Uary,  Mrs.  Denton,  and  Mrs.  Hogan — 
were  Ihe  first  of  white  complexion  who  entered 
the  country — the  "  mothers  of  the  west."  The 
war  just  then  breaking  out,  and  all  ihe  horrors  of 
Indian  hostility  impending,  the  heroism  of  these 
woMten  deserves  especial  honor. 

We  pa«s  over  much  detail  as  to  the  various  set- 
tlements which  were  formed,  and  entirely  overlook 
the  doings  of  a  remarkable  man,  George  Rogers 
Clark,  who  had  much  lo  do  wilh  the  infancy  of 
Kentucky.  It  soon  became  necessary  to  keep  a 
careful  watch  upon  the  movements  of  the  Indians. 
.Ml  along  the  border  the  impression  gained 
strength  that  the  savages,  instigated  and  hacked 
hy  the  Brili^<h,  would  suddenly  swoop  down  and 
lay  all  waste.  The  haled  race  of  "  cabiners," 
those  speculators  who  came  out  to  obtain  a  pre- 
emption right  by  building  a  cabin  and  planting  a 
crop;  the  wretched  traders  who  were  always  wan- 
derieg  about  ihe  frontier;  the  hunters,  who  were 
revelling  among  the  eouiiiliss  herds  of  game,  now 
for  the  first  time  seen — all  began,  during  ihe  win- 
ter and  spring  of  1770,  lo  draw  closer  lo  the  sla- 
lions.  And  wiihin  these  stations  iiicn  sal  round 
Iha  fire  with  loaded  rifles,  and  told  their  talcs  of 
adventure  and  peril  with  new  interest,  as  every 
sound  reminded  them  how  near  their  deadly  ene- 
mies might  he.  And  from  hour  lo  hour  scouts 
csme  in  wilh  rumors  of  natives  seen  here  and 
there;  and  parlies  of  the  hold  rangers  tightened 
their  helu,  and  lefl  the  proicclion  of  their  forts,  lu 
learn  the  truth  of  these  alarms.  But  there  was 
one  who  sal  at  such  limes  silent,  and  seemingly 
unheeding,  darning  his  hunling-shirt,  or  mending 
his  Icggiiis,  or  preparing  his  rifle-halls  fiir  use ; 
and  vet  lo  him  all  eyes  often  turned.  Two  or 
three  together,  the  other  hunters  started  hy  day- 
light to  reeonnoiire  :  silently  he  sal  working  unlil 
nightfall.     Then  noiselessly  he  went :  none  saw 
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hin  RO.  Hill  when  they  <ib»er»etl  liiin  cone,  ihey 
would  sav,  "  Now  wc  Khali  know  soiiivlhiiif;  surr, 
for  old  I>aniel '■  on  ihe  track."  And  wlien,  by 
and  liy«,  some  one  yel  wakpfiil  »aw  ihc  aliadow  of 
Hoonu,  as  hu  rt'cnivrcd  th«  cabin,  lui  futind,  aa 
naual,  that  the  solitary  scout  had  learned  all 
that  was  to  be  known,  and  the  watchful  slept  in 
peace. 

In  July  the  storm  broke  upon  the  poor  colonists, 
most  of  whom  llrd  befciro  the  wrath  of  llio  Sliaw- 
annso  and  (licrokecs,  Icavinj;  only  a  fi-w  dt-tcr- 
tnined  Utile  handa  in  the  forts.  It  was  a  ti-rriblo 
time  ;  yet  Danli'l  lioonc  was  never  dismayed. 
One  d;iy  his  daiighler  and  two  other  youn;;  (jirls 
were  amuaini^  themsflves  in  u  skitT  on  Ihu  Ken- 
tucky, whilu  sevi-ral  of  the  niali!  settlers  looked 
on.  Suddenly  they  felt  the  Ixiat  taking  a  direc 
tion  fur  the  opposite  shore.  A  hirkinK  Indian  had 
su'um  Ml,  and  caught  hold  of  it,  and  the  poor  ehil- 
dren  qui.'kly  fnund  themselves  prisoners  amongst  a 
band  who  had  posted  them.vlves  in  a  little  thicket 
close  to  the  river.  The  settlers  heard  their  scream 
as  lliey  were  caught  and  hurried  otf.  It  was  some 
lime  before  Uoone,  and  a  little  party  of  friends, 
rould  cross  to  commence  a  pursuit,  so  that  the  In- 
dians got  the  start  for  several  miles.  At  daybreak 
he  recovered  their  trail,  hut  soon  lo.sl  it  again  in  a 
■  hick  wood,  to  pi!notr:ile  which  would  have  sadly 
impeded  him.  Life  and  death,  freedom  or  captiv- 
ity, hung  upon  the  right  use  of  every  moment. 
liooiK!  was  not  long  at  a  loss  :  turning  southward 
with  hi»  companions,  .so  as  lo  leave  the  track  upon 
his  left,  having  carefully  oliscrved  ils  general  di- 
rcciion,  and  feeling  siir.'  that  the  captors  would 
take  iheir  prisoners  lo  the  Inilian  towns  upon 
either  the  bciolu  or  Miami,  he  boldly  struck  for- 
ward, and  travelled  with  all  speed  thirty  miles  or 
more  ;  then  turning  at  riglit  angles  towards  the 
north,  he  looked  narrowly  for  marks  of  the  pas- 
sage of  iho  marauders.  It  was  a  bold  and  kcuu  de- 
vice, and  the  event  proved  it  a  sagacious  luic  :  for, 
after  going  a  few  miles  lliev  came  upon  the  Indian 
trail  in  one  of  the  great  buH'alo  paths.  Iiispiriird 
with  new  hope  and  strength,  the  whiles  pushed 
forward  i|uickly,  but  quietly,  and  on  the  alert,  le.ol 
nnexpecii'dly  they  might  come  upon  the  rC'l  men. 
And  well  w.as  it  that  they  used  great  caution  ;  for 
when,  after  going  ten  miles,  they  at  length  caught 
siiiht  of  the  natives  as  they  were  leisurely,  and 
half-stripped,  preparing  their  dinner,  the  quick- 
eyed  sons  of  the  forest  saw  them  as  soon  as  they 
were  themselves  discovered.  Huiuic  had  feared 
that,  if  their  approach  was  known,  the  uitls  would 
be  killed  iiisLintly,  and  he  was  prepared  fur  instant 
action.  So  800II,  therefore,  as  the  savages  were 
seen,  he  and  his  companions  fired,  and  then  the 
whole  b<i(ly  rushed  forward  so  suddenly,  as  to 
cause  their  opponents  to  take  to  their  heeis,  wilh- 
out  wailing  for  seal|i8,  guns,  knives,  mocassins,  or 
blankets  ;  and  the  three  terrified  girls  were  rocov- 
eroil  unhurt. 

For  two  years  the  callant  Kcntnekiaus  main- 
tained their  posts  amidst  incredible  hardships  and 
danirers.  It  became  ditiicull  to  supply  themselves 
with  food,  as  there  was  hardly  any  safety  for  cut- 
tle :  and  in  huntini;,  men  were  frequently  cut  olV 
by  the  prowling  enemy.  One  day,  as  the  women 
of  Logan's  fort  were  milking  the  cows,  allended 
by  a  guard  of  men,  the  Indians  made  a  sndilen  at- 
tack, and  killed  several  persons.  Such  ineidenls 
were  very  harassing.  The  commander  of  this 
fort,  after  being  beleaguered  by  the  savages  for 
Bomc  weeks,  found  himself  running  short  of  pow- 


der and   shot,  so  that,  unleu  n  ! 
soon,  it  seemed  iiieviiablc  that  Ih'  . 
surrender.     The  re(|uired  ammuiuuun  cuuid  nu'.y 
be  got   two   hundred    miles  off,  across  a  wiM  :ii.il 
mounlaincius  country.      ^        '       ^solved  to  iu.l'..,- 
the  attempt;  and  he  Over  iiioun' i.i. 

and  vale,  through  taiik:i'w  x.i.ni  and  brake,  ilna 
man  sped  his  way  with  two  companions,  and  on 
the  tenth  day  he  was  once  mure  within  the  fort. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  ptrty  waa  thui 
able  to  hold  out  till  relieved. 

At  the  begipininu  of  1778  there  were  but  three 
stations  left,  containing  in  all  a  hundred  and  ten 
men  ;  but  the  Indinns  had  been  baflled,  and  f' 
lo  retire  behind  the  Ohio  :  so  that  a  small  >> 
ing-time  w:ui  alforded  to  the  settlers.    At  this  lime 
liuone   was  compelled  to  go,  with   thirty  men,  to 
the  iiluc  Licks,  in  order  to  prepare  salt  for  the  use 
of  his  people.      He  had  siicceeiled  so  far  in  his  ob- 
ject, when  a  band  of  Indians  fell  upon   him  as  he 
I  was  hunting  singly   in   the   woods.      He  tied,  but 
I  was  soon    overtaken,   and    made    prisoner.      His 
I  companions,  obeying  gesturca  made  by  him  at  a 
distance,  surrendered,  and  the   whole   party   was 
I  then  marched  olf  to  a  liritish  post,  where  several 
olTiccrs  interceded  for  the  ransom  of  Uoone,  but 
without  success,  for  the  chief  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
him,  and  determined  to  make  him  one  of  them- 
selves.     Uuono    was   actually  obliged,  for   some 
months,  to  act  the  part  of  a  Shawanese   Indian, 
and  to  affect  a  reconciliation  to  their  habits.     He 
was   made  a  son  in  some  family,  and  caressed   by 
father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  till  he  was 
thoroughly  sick  of  tlicni.     Yel,  lo  appearance,  he 
I  was   cheerful    and    happy.     He   look  his  part  in 
their  games  and  romps ;  shot  as  near  the  centre  of 
I  the  target  as  a  good  hunter  ought  to  do,  and  yet 
left  the  savage  marksmen  a  chance  to  excel  him  : 
I  and  smiled,  in  his  quiet  eye,  when  he  witnessed 
their  jov  at  having  done  better  than  the  best  of  the 
j  Ijong  Knives.     He  grew  into  favor  with  Ihe  chief, 
jwas  trusted,  treated  wiih   respect,  and  listened  to 
j»ith  attention.     After  some  months  of  capliviiy, 
!  be  was  called   ujuin  to   accompany  a  salt-making 
party  lo  Chillicoliie  ;  there  he  saw  a  body  of  450 
painted  warriors,  whom  he  guessed  to  be  on  their 
way  to  Hiioncsborough,  to  make  final  work  of  it. 
Could    he   do   nothing   to   save    his    family   and 
friends!     It   vNas   160   miles  of  wild   country   to 
Dooncsborough,    and    not   a   friend    hy  the    way. 
Yet  it  was  necessKiry  he  should  try.     So,  on  the 
morning  of  the  lUih  June,  he  stolu  away  without 
any  breakfast,  leaving  an  Indian  father  and  mother 
inconsolable  for  his  loss.     Over  hill  and  valley  he 
'sped,  for  four  8ucce>sivfi  dnys,  forty  miles  a  day, 
eating   bul  one  meal   all   the   way.     Such    power 
I  there  is  in  the  human  frame  of  withstanding  all 
fatigue  and  hunger  when  the  soul   is  alive   and 
i  strong  within  us. 

I      He   reached    lloonesboruugh — and    where   was 
Ibis  wife?     Why  did  she  not  rush  to  meet  him' 
1 "  HIess  your  soul,"  said  his  old   companions,  as- 
they  hailed  him  like  one  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
slio<ik  his  hand  till  it  tingled,  "  she  put  into  the- 
seitleinents  long  ago;  she  thought  you  was  dead.. 
Daniel,  and  packed  up,  and  was  ofTlo  Carolii  .. 
Iho   old   man's."     There  was  no  time  for  nv 
I'or  the  Indians  were  expected.     Days,  ho»eM  r. 
'.  passed  w  ithout  showing  them  ;  and  it  was  then  a»- 
ceruined  that  they  were  brought  to  a  stand  In  h<-^ 
flight,  believing  that  he  must  have  given  w:i 
of  their  approach.     Some   weeks   after,  Um      j 
I  that  the  country  was  dear  of  ihe  Indians,  he  start- 
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uf  niiMnnen  for  tlio  tnwn  nn  Paint  ! 

'   probably  tn  mnkr  "umi"  kind  of  1 

Ilul  this  liail  111  :i  frital  Mcp,  j 

ftr,  bvlko  wiiv.  hi"  «im|i|<'i  niKiii   nil    1«-  i 


Onrk 


llieii,  «.-.  ...   ......  ^■•.   ~  ..  ■.  ■ 

■nd  British  appoared  in  strength  at  Uoonesboi^ 
oueh. 

It  wa«  on  the  8th  of  AupuM  that,  with  Krilinh 

and  Vri'iich  fl.it;s  flvincr.  the  HiisVv  tirmv  trnthcrrd 
ronn.! 

eoRsi.i 

half  of  Ills  iiiiijislv  K;iii;  (.icor^'e  111.,  suimiuiiie*! 
Captain  Hooiic  to  surri'nder.  It  was,  as  Daniel 
had    .  '  .1.  a  critical   period 

for  \:  i   lhi"y  vii-ld,  what 

men--  .  ■■•.•iv  i..i     •>"■.  i  ■  •- ■""■  ■''''t 

his   i  lit   from   his   SI.  ' 

Slio  .  .,  :use  to  yield,  whi;  :.  I  :  »- 

r  :  -  -lice'  And  thev  had  so  much  need  of  all 
111.  ir  i-iiili'  to  aid  them  in  siistaininR  a  siefte,  and 
yet  their  cows  were  abroad  in  the  woods.  Daniel 
pondered  the  matter,  and  concluded  it  would  be 
safe,  at  any  rate,  to  ask  two  days  for  conKideralion. 
It  was  (jranled,  and  he  drove  in  his  cows  I  The 
evening  of  the  9th  soon  arrived,  however,  and  he- 
must  say  one  thing  or  another;  so  he  [mlitely 
'     '    '  rosentalive  of  his  gracious  majesty 

irri.son  time  to  prepare  for  their  de- 

'   •' —  -'vrmination  to  fight. 

much  apparently 

il.  ii  Daniel  was 

.itiation.     It 

1  the  walls  of 

the  fort,  between  nine  of  the  garrison  and  a  party 

of  the  enemy.     To  guard  against   treachery,  the 

sharpest  shooters  stood   upon   the  walls,  ready  to 

defend  their  friends.     The  treaty  was  made  and 

signed;  and  then  the  Indi  ■  it  was  their 

custom  for  two  of  them  to  -^  with  every 

white  man   when  a  treaty  w  i^  s.«ed  a 

wish  to  press  the  palms  of  their  lioone 

and  his  comrades  must  have  hmk. ..  ......  .    jueer  at 

this  proposal ;  but  it  seemed  safer  to  accede  than  to 
refuse;  so  they  presented  each  his  hand.  .\s  an- 
ticipated, tlie  warriors  seized  them  with  rough  and 
fietve  eagerness;  the  whites  drew  back,  strug- 
gling-; the  treachery  was  atipareiit.  The  rifle- 
balls  from  the  garrison  struclc  down  the  foremost 
of  the  assailants  of  the  little  hand  ;  and,  amid  a  fire 
from  friends  and  foes,  lioone  and  his  fellow-deputies 
bounded  back  into  the  station,  with  the  exception 
of  one.  unhurt. 

The  treaty-trick  having  '' 
qoeane  had  to  look  to  mor. 

<"-"• '  I    •■   fire.  \... 

.  for  thi 
n„  ill 


was  the  crisis  of  its  f  ite.  But  for  the  stand  then 
made,  it  would  prolialily  have  been  no  part  of  the 
.\merican  1,'nion.  .\nimated  by  ll"'  re|Mirt»  of  the 
rouratfc  of  the  first  settlers,  multitudes  now  |>ourcd 

;^ (leorge 

I  .......    .\,.. ....     1......^..    governor, 

•I,  priwiicr  at  Vincennes.     It  is  uiieloiibled, 

:,  that  the   r.:.I  1..  i.,  nf  the  settlement  was 

he  who  had  first  ei  :l.  and  who  had  stood 

by  it  through  all  ii-  id  worst  struggles — 

Daniel  Boone.* 

This  remarkable  man  closed  his  career  in  1818, 

i\  ing  lived  to  see  Kentucky  one  of  the  most  flour- 

..lug  and  populous  slates  of  the  Tnion. 
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BY    BARRY  CORNWALL. 

How  many  summers,  love, 

Have  I  been  thine? 
How  many  days,  my  dove. 

Hast  ihoii  been  niinel 
Time,  like  a  winged  bird. 

When  it  bends  the  flowers, 
Hath  left  nn  mark  behind 

To  count  the  hours ! 

Some  weight  of  thought,  though  loth, 

( )n  thee  he  leaves  : 
Some  lines  of  care  round  both, 

I'erhaps  he  weaves ! 
Some  fears,  a  soft  regret 

For  joys  scarce  known  ; 
Sweet  looks  we  half  forget ; 

All  else  is  flown  ! 

Ah  !   with  what  thankless  heart 

I  mourn  and  sing  ; 
Look,  where  your  children  start, 

Like  sudden  spring  ; 
With  tongues  all  sweet  and  low. 

Like  a  pleasant  rhyme. 
They  tell  how  much  I  owe 

To  thee  and  thine ! 


•"   '    '    '■     iiin  Du- 

..f  war- 

..   ...<.. ..   1.  II  days  ; 

wiH.dsmen  were  de- 

•Jllili  of    \ii.Misl  llie 


aoi" 

up  I: 

dre<l  .1 
It  " 
the  suiie  111   ]\ 
of  rough,  hut 


•nsi.n  picked 
lire,  one  huii- 
>  of  lliiir  bullets. 
n  that  the  foundation  of 
laiil,  by  a  mere  handful 
1   men.     The   year  'TH 


The  F.MPKRon  of  Rvssia  anb  the  Jkws. — The 
operation  of  the  ukase,  commanding  all  Jew-s  to  re- 
move from  the  frontier,  and  relini)uish  their  oocu 
pation  as  hawkers,  will,  il  is  believed,  Iw  delayed 
for  four  years;  not,  however,  as  the  result  of  Sir 
Moses  iMontcfiore's  intercession,  but  because  the 
scarcity,  amounting  nearly  to  famine,  of  several 
(lislriels,  the  result  of  two  successive  bad  harvests, 
(followed  by  insurrection  and  military  occupation  of 
the  frontier,)  renders  Jewish  activity,  local  knowl- 
nl^'e,  and  erratic  habits  so  advant-'iueous  to  the 
Hi!K.»i:in  po|iul:ilion,  in  the  way  of  ferreting  out  and 
procuring  supplies  of  provisions,  as  to  make  a  sus- 
IHMision  of  the  ukase  a  matter  of  cood,  if  not  neces- 

--'ilicy  :    and    these    circnniHl:!'"-""   ".-r..   m- 

;   as  likely  tn  lead  to  the   i  t  of 

liiiii  Inf.. re  Sir  .Moses  had  ii  on 

his  t)ei..  -ion.     It  is,  however,  far  from 

being  n   .  that  the  emp<"ror  will  make  a 

grace,  not  a  virtue  of  necessity. —  Titna. 

*  Abridircil  from  the  North  American  Review  for  Jan- 
uary, IS46. 
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Frwn  llw  SfCiMtot. 
MR.  B.  PHILLIPS  ON  SCROKUI.A. 

Thk  mihjeot  of  wrofiila  h»«  inspired  an  intoi 
less   fur   iis   own   cltrcta,    tlioiif;li    llivy    aro    i> 
ennnnli  in  mined  health,  diBeased  glunds,  and  yul 
morn  painful  alTeeliims,  than  fur  its  supposed  ron- 
iiexiiin  wilh  eonsinnption.     The  luberiMilar  dep. . 
in  the  liini;s  has  heen  liuld  l>y  the  highest  auil. 
ily,  as  well  as  hy  popular  opinion,  to  Ixt  iii'  m'n 
varied  liiodo  of  that  deposit  in   the  glanii-  "i     i  • 
neek,  which,  (irnl  swellinj;  and  then  suppui.ii.ui:, 
not  onlv  irijiires  beauty   hy  its  scar   hut    leaves  in 
leitihlc  hand-writinj;  the  wurnini;  of  a  tainted  blood. 
'I'liin  identity  Mr.    Phillips  denies.     After  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  anatomieal  characteristics 
and  the  statistics  of  consumption  and  scrofula,  he 
»ay» — 

"  I  apprehend  it  h:ts  now  been  shown,  by  ahun- 
dint  evidence,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
deposit  itself,  which,  whether  found  in  the  lin' 
or  in  a  cervical  jrland — whether  examined  by  i 
naked  eye,  hy  the  microscope,  or  by  cheniic.ii 
analysis — is  very  similar,  the  circumstances  atten- 
dant upon  the  development  of  scrofula  and  phthisis 
»r."  widely  dillerent.  In  scrofula,  the  (iland  under- 
iToes  considerable  change,  inllammatory  in  its  na- 
ture, before  the  matter  is  deposited  in  it;  in  the 
lun;;  we  commonly  find  the  tissue  around  a  recent 
tnhereular  deposit  unchanged  hy  inflammation. 
We  find,  further,  that  in  districts  where  the  causes 
nf  phthisis  act  with  most  intensity,  those  of  scrofula 
fitll  ligbtesl;  that  the  ago  when  the  ravages  of  scrof- 
ula are  most  keenly  felt  is  precisely  that  w  hen  the 
visitation  of  phihisis  is  least  to  be  apprehended  ; 
that  the  sex  which  sulTers  most  severely  from  one 
of  those  diseases  is  le.isl  affected  hy  the  other. 
And  beyond  all  this,  there  is  the  fact,  that  among 
the  numerous  victims  of  phihisis,  at  least  eighteen 
out  of  every  twenty  exhibit  no  marks  of  havin^^r  suf- 
fered frotn  scrofula.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
these  facts  constitute  so  clearly-marked  a  dilfer- 
c»ce  between  the  two  aflections,  that  it  will  be 
most  convenient,  most  conducive  to  scientific  cor- 
rectness, to  consider  then)  as  aflections  possessing 
a  certain  general  similarity  of  character,  but  no 
identity." 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  more  of  distinction 
than  of  ditference  hero.  According  to  actual  con- 
stitution, influencing  circumstance.i,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  cachexia,  (bad  habit  of  body,)  the  stru- 
mous blood  may  sometimes  end  in  one  form  of 
disease,  sometimes  in  another.  If  all  circumstan- 
ces tend  to  produce  scrofula  in  the  direct  form,  the 
patient  possibly  dies  before  the  age  of  con9um|>- 
tiiin  ;  if  the  virus,  or  whatever  it  be,  remain  latent 
lonaer,  the  lungs  alone  may  become  the  seat  of 
the  deposit,  and  the  morbid  anatomy  he  diflicrently 
modified.  This  is  not  the  only  occasion  in  which 
Mr.  Phillips  runs  apparently  counter  to  received 
opinion.  He  denies  hereditary  disease,  (except 
in  two  disorders,  where  the  affection  is  present  at 
the  birth,)  though  he  admits  that  parents  may 
transmit  a  weakly  constitution,  in  which  scrofula 
or  any  other  disorder  may  be  more  readily  set  up. 
Unless  he  is  also  prepared  to  deny  in  individuals  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  one  disease  more  than 
another,  we  cannot  admit  the  cogency  of  his  view. 
Likeness  and  character  we  all  know  are  transmis- 
sible, though  not  always  transmitted,  and  some- 
times so  strongly  that  we  recognize  a  son  by  soul's 
trifling  act  of  deportment ;  but  it  would  scarcely  | 
be  philosophical  to  deny  the  transmission  of  paren- 


tkl  manner  because  an  infant  doc*  not  bow  at  iw 
birth. 

The  fact  is,  wo  know  no  more  of  ^tl^^il■H  lh.in 
of  metaphysics  ;  it  ia  mcf 
on    upon    results,  causes    ' 
li.  :  .    ■■!.      \\  \'\  •!'!  the  same  ■ 
oil'    '        ,         I  ..  I.,  man,  and  ; 

V    It    15   U    CUU^IllU'-Ii.::-.! 

which  ia  a  truth  in 

:•■:■■    ,M,l,  :  '-  .  '         •  . 

■  iiiire,  musi- 
I'.iiMi..!  tell  what  li,, .  . 
cause.s  it.    unless   wc    ' 

lion;"   when   the  saiii-    ,     

seek  for  a  further  resolution.  We  do  not  evi  "■ 
know  what  disease  is,  other  than  hy  reference 
to  its  results,  still  less  what  produces  it.  Mr. 
Phillips  admits  that  he  cannot  tell  the  modus  opt- 
randi  of  the  medicine  he  administers.  It  sauirs 
of  pedantry  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  thinv  he- 
ihe  nature  of  the  ca.--    '  '  '     ^ 

lirectly  proved  hy  p(w 
ill.—     two    poiiiis    Mr.    PhuiipM    r,M  : 
philosophers  who  class  a  constitution  \ 
deed,  and  require  it  to  be  produced  for 
In  all  other  matters  Mr.   Phillips  is 
free  from  narrowness  or  prejudice  ;  and  i 
on  Scrofula  is  entitled  to  great  praise,  as  contain- 
ing the  results   of  elaborate  research,   extensive 
inquiries,  and  considerable  observation.     Perhaps 
his  resuscitation  of  ancient  opinions  and  praclicrs, 
as  well  as  his  notices  of  former  superstitions  4in 
the  "  evil,"  may  be  pushed  too  far,  as  encumber- 
ing the  reader  with  dead  matter.     But  it  renders 
the  treatise  more  complete,  and  collects  together  a 
good  deal  of  curious  reading,  neatly  and   briefly 
compiled.      The   statistics    aro    voluminous,    and 
sometimes  rather  collateral  than  direct ;  hut  they 
bring  together  from  many  quarters — British,  Con- 
tinental, .\merican,  and  Colonial — a  large  amount 
of  well-selected  matter,  bearing  upon  health,  pa- 
rentage, diet,  and  so  forth,  as  relating  to  scrofu- 
la ;  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  our  island  is  not 
preeminently  obnoxious  to  the  complaint  ;  and  thM 
the  percentage  ratio  of  deaths  from  consumption 
is   reduced,   according   to  our  only  evidence,  the 
bills  of  mortality.     Thus, 

In  1750,  the  deaths  from  consumption  were  1  in  114 

1801, 1  .  .  154 

1811, 1  .  .  \m 

1821, 1  .  .  S.13 

1S33, 1  .  .  258 

The  statistical  research  also  throws  up  some  in- 
formation rcspc(-tiiig  the  past  and  present  condition 
of  the  people  ;  which  Mr.  Phillips  thinks,  with  Dr. 
Twiss,  has  advanred  ;  but  he  doubts  whether  the 
improvemenLs  in  towns,  recommended  bvihcpimr- 
law  commisioncrs,  will  prevent  death  at  anything 
like  the  rale  which  Mr.  Chadwick  asserts,  (how- 
ever excellent  and  proper  they  may  lie  in  them- 
.selves)  ;  destitution,  and  not  dirt  or  foul  air,  being 
the  real  cause  of  the  low  expectation  of  life  among 
the  (wor. 

The  more  strictly  medical  view  of  Mr.  Phillips 
on  scrofula  may  be  slated  thus.     He  considers  the 
deposition  of  scrofulous  matter  (a  cheesy  sort  of 
]  sulistance  found  in  various  glands)  as  the  only  sure 
;  test  of  scrofulous  disease :  till  then  it   is  rather  a 
'  constitutional  dis|x>8ition  or  taint  than  actual  scrof- 
ula, at  least  such  as  we  have  proof  of. 

"  In  a  consiiiutinn  favorable  for  the  deposit  of 
scrofulous  matter,  I  believe  there  are  no  features, 
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ia  (he  alwBDee  of  the  tumor,  sn  omsUnl  and  so 
coiiduMvu  ai  to  justify  a  rcliinee  upon  ihem  in 
I'  :  an  opinion  whether  a  ronsliluiion  be 

»<■  r  not.     Il  is  certain  that  the  onlinary 

t'  1 :  I  know  that  the  major  part  of 

l:.  TTc<l,  again  and  agam,  without 

any  uilmr  luJciice  that  the  constitution  is  tainted 
with  scrorula.  We  may  even  have  enlarged 
glands,  whil  '     i  such  as  that  wliich  I  have 

alluded  to  i~  .   althoiiKh,  in  the  absence 

„(•  ......  ,     ,,,   ,,,,,jii()n,  enlar(;ed  8ul>culaneous 

;,  itute  grounds  f.T  grave  suspicion  that 

ll ;.iiiun    IS  scroluhius.     Thus,    whatever 

may  be  the  constitutional  peculiarity,  however 
marked  may  be  the  general  physiognomy  by  what 
is  called  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  we  have  no  cer- 
tain sign  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  until  suf- 
ficient evidence  can  be  obtained  that  the  deposit 
has  taken  place.  The  constitution  may  sulTer  long 
before  such  a  deposit  is  made,  and  the  glands  them- 
selves may  be  swelled  without  presenting  in  their 
substance  a  scrofulous  deposit :  indeed,  the  deteri- 
oratiiiii  iif  the  system  proceeds  so  slowly,  that 
although  the  tendency  be  directly  onwards  from 
the  period  when  the  gland  is  simply  enlarged  to 
that  when  the  deposit  would  ordinarily  occur,  in 
that  interval  favorable  or  unfavorable  circumstan- 
ces may  be  experienced,  and  no  deposit  tnay  take 
place:  on  the  one  hand,  the  constitution  may  im- 
prove and  the  glandular  swelling  may  subside  ;  on 
the  other,  the  ailing  child's  life  may  be  cut  short 
by  other  diseases  before  the  proof  of  scrofula  is 
complete. 

"In  childhood,  the  time  tiecessary  for  the  perfect 
development  of  the  disease  is,  I  believe,  very  long  ; 
so  Ion;  as  to  build  tip  the  whole  body  with  had 
nnteri:ils  In  adult  life,  the  time  is  still  more  con- 
oidHra'iU'  ;  so  that,  although  in  each  case,  the 
caus'-s  of  the  disease  may  be  efficient,  their  influ- 
ence may  not  be  ccmtinued  long  enough  to  bring 
ahtiut  such  a  change  in  the  constitution  as  fits  it 
for  the  development  of  scrofula ;  ami  if  they  be  not 
»u  continued,  the  swelling  glands  may  subside, 
and  the  person  may  escape  the  deposit,  or,  the 
c.iuses  of  ill  health  becoming  more  intense,  he 
may  die  of  some  more  acute  disease." 

The  cause  of  the  scrofulous  deposit,  Mr.  Phillips 
thinks,  is  to  be  found  in  a  depraved  stale  of  the 
bliNid  :  this  much  is  certain,  th.it  the  blood  of  a 
scrofulous  person  undergoes  a  change.  Whether 
this  cliince  "docs  really  stand  to  scrofula  in  the 
relation  of  cause,"  he  says,  "  I  cannot  conclusively 
prove,  though  I  believe  that  it  does  "  Could  it 
be  proved,  however,  ihere  would  still  lie  the  further 
questions — Do  circumstances  cause  the  change  ? 
or  do  they  induce  changes  in  the  body,  that  act 
upon  the  hlooil '  docs  the  depraved  blood  act  direct- 
ly by  depositing  the  particle*  with  which  it  is 
charged,  or  previously  let  down  the  constitution, 
and  indirectly  prepare  the  glands  for  the  reception 
of  the  f  Iter.  The  primary  if  not  the  sole 
cause  ..in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
iainsii:  "  ■"  '•'•lent  or  improper  food  ; 
and  111  r  a  cure,     (.'hsnge  of 

air  an  1        .   .  ..-  useful  as  aids;  treat- 

ment iniy  ciirriTt  deranged  health,  or  assist  the 
diirr<.ti..ii,  weakened  or  impaired  ;  certain  medi- 
r  .'  the  fine  season  (from  May  till  Octo- 

l>  ,>|>rove  the  scrofula,  though  the  patient 

would  probably  have  improved  as  much  without 
them  ;  but  as  soon  as  use  has  blunted  or  exhausted 
iIm  aflbou  of  these  things,  the  palieot  will  fall  back 


to  his  former  condition,  unless  he  can  be  rfficirntlu 
naurishrd.  Hence,  with  the  poor  the  cuse  is  al- 
roost  h<i|>eless. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  to  1>e  received  as  the 
merest  outline  of  the  writer's  views :  the  filling 
up  invidves  many  queaiions  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  its  preventive  inanaiiemi'iit  and  treat- 
ment, which  somewhat  qualify  the  general  propo- 
sition laid  down  so  broadly  as  we  have  laid  it : 
g<Mid  air  and  exercise,  for  example,  enabling  a  per- 
son to  struggle  against  the  taint  better  than  one 
whose  concomitants  as  well  as  his  food  are  delete- 
rious. Many  curious  conclusions  and  useful  hints 
are  also  thrown  out  in  the  course  of  the  discussion ; 
of  which  wc  quote  a  sample. 

INFANT   SCB00I,8. 

"  A  great  social  experiment  is  now  in  progress, 
from  which  most  important  consequences  must 
follow.  The  truth  seems  deeply  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  thinking  men,  that  the  character  of  our  people 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  education  or  mental 
training  they  receive  in  childhoo<l ;  and  as  the  con- 
viction is  strong  thut  the  work  cannot  be  l>cgun  too 
early,  children  are  collected  into  infant  schools  al- 
most as  soon  as  they  can  walk.  And  as  I  have 
had  large  opportunities  (by  which  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  profit)  of  estimating  the  effect  of  such 
training  up<m  the  bodily  health  of  the  child,  I  will 
now  express  the  conviction  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

"I  believe,  then,  the  eflfoct  is  prejudicial.  1 
know  that  the  health  of  those  infanis  who  are  suf- 
fered to  amuse  themselves  as  they  please  during 
the  day,  is  better,  rtrJeris  fiarihus,  ihaii  that  of  those 
children  who  have  been  fiir  many  months  regular 
attendants  at  infant  schools.  And  the  reason  of 
the  dilTerence  I  apprehend  to  be  this,  that  in  chil- 
dren the  bloo<l  is  vigorously  circulated  through  the 
entire  frame  by  means  of  the  exertion  of  the  mus- 
cular system  ;  and  this  exertion  of  the  muscular 
system  can  only  he  maintained  by  providing  such 
amusement  as  will  keep  the  Imdy  in  motion.  The 
listless  walk  around  tiic  school-rooms,  though  re- 
peated many  times  a  day,  will  not  quicken  the 
heart's  action,  and  will  not  warm  the  hands  and 
feet.  And  so  long  as  the  hands  and  feet  and  the 
surface  of  the  body  remain  cold  for  many  hours 
of  every  day,  so  long  the  child  will  have  conges- 
tion of  some  internal  organs :  and  a  state  of  per- 
manent disease  is  rcidily  induced,  di/estion  is  ill- 
perfiirnied,  nutrition  is  defective  ;  and  if  this  state 
of  things  he  long-continued,  scrofula  may  be  the 
consequence." 

THE  STRl'MOl'S  IS  THE  FIELD. 

"  There  is  commonly  a  general  want  of  tone  and 
energy  in  the  solids  which  incapacitates  the  suf- 
ferer for  proper  exercise  ;  the  muscular  system  is 
quickly  exhausted,  and  incapable  of  sustained  ex- 
ertion— this  is  a  consequence  of  impaired  nutrition. 
The  splendid-looking  corps  of  Diilrh  Grenadiers, 
which  constituted,  when  on  parade,  so  distin- 
guished an  ornament  of  Napoleon's  army,  and 
which  was  said  to  be  greatly  tainted  with  scrofula, 
suffered  more  from  fatigue,  cold,  and  hunger,  dur- 
ing the  disastrous  n-treat  from  Moscow,  than  any 
other  ponton  of  the  Fiencli  army  ;  few  of  them, 
indeed,  survived  the  retreat.  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
mark in  the  army,  that  fair,  lymphatic-looking  men, 
apparently  enjoying  brilliant  health,  frequently  pre- 
sent a  dragged,  broken-down  ap|iearance,  ai\er  two 
or  throe  days'  severe  inarching." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


W(  copy  frum  the  New  York  TCxprru  a  notice 
of  the  death  of  an  old  and  true  friend,  lo  whom  we 
have  often  been  indebted  for  coiiiiAel  and  en- 
courai^einent — and  whoso  aid  was  eflcctually  given 
to  us  in  establishing  the  "  Living  Age." 

DEATH  OF  THE  VKNERABLF.  THGODOKE  DWIGHT. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  we  announre 
the  death  of  this  venerable  and  wnrtliy  nitin,  aged 
81  years.  He  died  at  the  housi'  of  his  son,  Theo- 
dore Dwipht,  jr.,  this  morning,  at  t  oVIock,  afifr 
an  illnoM  of  a  few  weeks.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  had  enjoyed  uniisually  goml  heallh,  with  the 
exception  of  a  rheumatic  airertiiui,  which  caiist^d 
him  lo  he  quite  lame.  The  death  of  his  wife,  a 
few  weeks  since,  also  at  a  very  advanced  age,  .Tiid 
with  whom  he  had  lived  more  than  half  a  century, 
had  the  eflect  to  depress  his  spirits,  and  he  had 
rarely  left  the  house  since.  About  two  weeks 
ago,  he  became  so  prostrate  that  he  has  been  con- 
fined to  his  l>ed,  since  which,  uiihout  any  painful 
disease,  he  had  b<>cumo  weaker  and  we:iker,  until 
he  breathed  his  last,  surrounded  by  all  his  rbll- 
drcn.  In  his  last  illness  he  has  been  favored  with 
the  full  vigor  of  his  mind,  and  has  enjoyed,  in  an 
unusual  degree,  the  consolations  of  the  Cbrislian 
religion,  which  was  the  rule  and  guide  of  a  lone 
life.  Mr.  Dwight  has  filled  a  wide  space  in  public 
aflairs,  having  been  an  editor  of  a  paper  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  He  was,  since  the  death  of 
Major  Benjamin  Russell,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
Sentinel,  and  Mr.  Goodwin  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  probably  the  oldest  editor  living.  He 
was  burn  at  Northampton,  in  17fi5.  His  mother, 
the  daughter  of  President  Edwards,  during  the 
trying  scenes  of  the  Ucvolution,  was  his  principal 
iiistructer  ;  his  brother,  the  late  President  Timo- 
thy Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  being  absent  as 
chaplain  in  the  revolutionary  army. 

His  father,  about  the  year  1778,  was  a  pioneer 
down  the  Mis.sis»ippi,  and  died  near  Natchez.  At 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  he  entered  his  uncle's 
office,  the  late  Judge  Pierpont  Edwards,  as  a  stu- 
dent at  law  ;  and  having  finished  his  course,  he 
settled  at  Hartford,  where  he  soon  rose  to  the 
head  of  his  profession.  Ho  was  a  great  favorite 
of  (^hief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworih,  and  when  that 
eminent  jurist  was  appointed  minister  to  France,  he 
seltcteil  Mr.  Dwight  to  be  his  private  secretary,  a 
post,  however,  which  he  declined.  Early  in  life, 
he  was  associated  with  Lemuel  Hopkins  and  Rich- 
ard Alsop,  in  a  series  of  poetical  numbers,  under 
the  title  of  the  Echo  and  (Ireen  House,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  Hartford  Mercury.  They  were 
jioiuical  and  satirical,  and  were  considered  of  a 
high  order.  Mr.  Dwight,  although  in  s«>me  de- 
gree celebrated  as  a  poet,  rarely  indulged  in  that 
branch  of  literature,  lie  directed  bis  pen  more  to 
political  writing,  and,  in  high  Federal  times,  be- 
came very  prominent.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  politics  of  Washington  and  his  principles. 
Being  a  ready  debater  and  writer,  be  came  into 
public  life  early,  and  was  very  popular.  For  a 
great  number  of  years  he  was  a  Senator  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  and  about  the  year  1809,  was 
elected  to  Congress.  He  was  a  prominent  speaker 
on  the  floor,  and  often  received  iheconimendations 
of  John  Randolph,  for  his  eloquence. 

He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debate  on  the  bill 
for  the  suppression  of  that  abominable  traffic,  the 


Slave  Trade,  and  it  was  one  of  lli^  iiify- 

ing  acts  of  his  lift',  that   ho  w:is  {  vole 

fur  the  final  abolition  of  a  trade  win'  n  ;  * 

disgraced   our   country.      Neither   his 
business  at  home,  nor  his  bMln-  i..  jm. 
be  absent  from  his  family,  m 
where  he   had  shone  most   i 

was  his  talent  for  writing,  that  before  the  Evenmg 
Post  was  established,  his  friends  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Oliver  Walcolt,  and  other  leading  Federalists, 
selected  him  to  preside  over  the  columns  of  a 
journal,  about  to  lie  e.ilablislied,  which  offer  was 
declined,  and  William  Colnian  was  M'lecled  in  his 
place.  His  pen  was  not  permuted  to  remain  idle, 
and  under  the  advice  of  Timothy  Pickering, 
George  Cabot,  James  Hillhouse,  Ro(;er  (iriswold, 
and  other  distinguished  men,  be  was  called  to  con- 
duct a  Journal  at  Hartford,  the  .Mirror,  and  which 
was  the  leading  political  journal  in  that  State 
during  the  war. 

When  the  celebmled  Hartford  Convention 
assembled,  Mr.  Dwight  was  selected  lo  be  their 
secretary,  which  duty  ho  peiformed  with  signal 
fidelity.  The  selection  was  most  fortunate,  in  one 
particular  at  least,  as  he  afterwards  published  to 
the  world  the  history  of  ihat  celebrated  b<>dr, 
which  will  always  be  the  leading  work  in  the 
events  of  those  times. 

We  believe  thai,  with  ihe  exception  of  Harri- 
son Gray  Otis,  and  perhaps  one  other  member,  he 
was  the  last  survivor  of  that  body  of  distinguished 
men. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  »ii.,  1815,  he  was 
induced  by  the  leading  federal  gentlemen  of  this 
Slate,  Siephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Judge  William 
W.  Van  Ness,  Abni.  Van  Vccbten,  Elisha  Wil- 
liams and  others,  to  commence  the  Altmny  Daily 
-Advertiser,  the  first  daily  paper  ever  started  in 
.Mbany.  After  two  years' experiment,  a  favorable 
opportunity  offered  for  establishing  a  journal  in 
this  city,  and  in  1817  he  united  with  the  writer  of 
this  aiiicle  iif  publishing  the  New  York  Daily 
.\dvertiser,and  continued  associate  editor  and  pro- 
prietor until  the  great  fire  of  1836,  when  he  relin- 
quished his  interest  in  the  concern,  and  retired, 
with  his  family,  lo  Hartford,  where  he  has  lived 
until  the  last  three  years,  the  latter  portion  of 
which  he  has  resided  with  his  son. 

For  the  period  of  about  forty  years,  he  was  a 
prominent  editor,  and  rarely  passed  a  day  without 
wriling  at  least  one  article  for  the  paper.  There 
is  probably  no  man  living  who  has  wiitten  and 
published  so  much  as  the  subject  of  this  article. 
Nor  have  we  ever  known  a  i)erson  to  write  with 
greater  facility.  He  had  schooled  himself  to  write 
so  correctly,  that  he  never  read  over  his  article 
after  it  was  written,  either  to  correct  the  sentiment 
or  to  prepare  it  for  the  press.  When  he  finished 
the  last  word,  the  whole  was  completed,  rarely  to 
be  altered. 

He  was  a  great  student,  to  the  very  last.  His 
whole  time,  when  absent  from  his  business,  was 
spent  with  his  family,  and  always  iu  reading.  He 
rarely  visited  even  his  friends,  and  never,  on  any 
occasion,  went  to  a  place  of  amusement. 

He  made  it  a  rule  never  to  omit  reading,  daily, 
a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  which  wCre  always  the 
rule  and  guide  of  his  life. 

His  flow  of  spirits  was  most  extraordinary,  and 
his  flashes  of  wit  were  unsurpassed.  His  society 
was  the  most  charming  that  could  possibly  be  con- 
ceived. 

His  knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  this 
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oounlry,  ft"'  i                  kbu- 

liilion    III   w-  -    mil 

cqualltHj.      \iv  wan   llic    |i>  rboiul  IriunU   ot'  criTV 
pniiiiiiionl  Ffdersliet.  from  Jnhn  Aitainn  the  elder, 

lu  ilie  |>erkxl  when    tlial  iiar.\  ..lt'<l ; 

and   there  was,  p<-rhiii>s,  ii"  v  de- 
)■      '    ■             -     ■       ■■      ■ 


Gvudrich,    '  r    Hamil- 

ton, and    a  :    linve    h:id 

ulnnts  and  '  i  a  liiah  order.     He  was. 

indeed,  amoi  of  those  talented  men  and 

pure  patriots. 

Mr.  Dwinht  was  one  of  the  purest  men  we  have 
erer  known.  He  never  uttered  a  thouf;ht  or  wrote 
a  word  he  did  not  itnplieitly  believe.  He  never 
adopted  the  sentiment  that  "  the  end  justifies  the 
msans. ''     He  wiis  a  sincere  and  devoted  ('hristian 

an'  -  '•.     His  «ritine«  were  always  on   the 

s  1   morals — he  was  a  friend  to  liw  and 

CI!,; .Uways  sustained  the  institutions  of  our 

Countrv. 

He  W3!>  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  a  great 
number  of  years  an  aetive  director,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  ^»ociely,  and  first  drew  up  the  project  of 
erwtinp  the  building;!*  the  society  now  occupy, 
which,  in  accordance  with  his  plan,  were  put  up, 
priiiciptilly,  if  not  wholly,  by  gifts  made  by 
wealthy  individuals.  As  a  father,  husband,  and 
friend,  be  was  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  dc- 
Viiled  lint  evir  filled  ibi  se  relations,  'riioiiiiands, 
who  have  read  his  writinjis  and  admired  his  tal- 
ents, will  read  the  account  of  his  death  with 
sincere  rejirel. 

It  in  a  source  of  (freat  satisfaction  to  know,  that 
in  his  last  hours  he  was  sustained,  in  his  hopes 
and  confidence,  by  a  merciful  Saviour. 


The  conclusion  of  the  Oregon  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  upon  terms  honorable  to  both  nations,  is 
an  evei'tof  the  utmost  importance  to  them  ;  and  as 
we  think  it  an  indication  of  the  future  policy  of 
Great  Britain  toward  the  United  States,  we  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  we  may  allow,  without 
check,  the  full  flow  toward  that  nation  of  all  the 
kindred  fcelini;  which  parentage,  common  habits, 
and  a  common  literature  so  naturally  create. 

Here  is  the  beginnintr  of  another  step  to  closer 
intimacy.  We  copy  from  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune 

raEE   NAVIOATION    OF   THI!   8T.    LAWRENCE. 

In  the  Mnnlreal  Weekly  Pilot  we  find  an  account 
«f  a  ciiri>>UK  disciiMiion  in  the  lej;islaturc  of  the 
Canadas,  nn  an  addre.is  to  Queen  Victoria,  pro- 
iMwcd  by  W.  H.  Merritt,  a  nati»-e  of  the  I'niied 
>lan">,  of  the  loyalist  party,  in  which  it  was  pro- 

1 '    • -''■■   •'■■    ■■••iiion    of  the   River  St. 

.  of  all  nations,  on  the 

■■«,  Ac,  of  the  United 

kes  Krie  and  Ontario 

■       .al. 

of  the  St.  I,^wrence  was  an 

'  lit   after  by  Messrs.  Adams 

■  n.      Not  much  is  now  said 

:>  '  iu  banks,  or  the  margin  of 

'     -   or  five   millions  of 

r  homes. 

i      -I'M  II.   .1    .-...;■  II    oierchant,    lepresentini; 

Mi'Mreal,  I  believe,  was  in  favor  of  opcnini;  the 


I  St.    I^wrence    to    the    Americans.     He    read   a 

I  Hi«!>s(eh    from    government    to  show  that  it  was 

'  the  measure  could  be  shown  to  be  ad- 

I      ,^ir.  \S  .  B.  Kohinson,  brother  to  the  chief  jua- 

I  tice,    l)elievcd    if  the    St.  Lawrence    were   to   be 

'    ■    "I'd,  as  the  St.  John's  had  been,  cargoes  would 

ken  from  the  Weat,  in  the  summer  months,  to 

.....:ii'  and  l!i>«ton. 

'ill'  :   r  general  (Sherwood)  thought  that 

if  a  1.1  .i-i:ii'  weie  proposi'd  by  which  Caiiaduin 
vessels  could  carry  on  the  I'liileil  Stales  trade,  via 
the  St.  Lawrence,  he  would  consent  to  it  ;  but  as 
to  a  free  navigation,  the  Ainerieans  protected  their 
shipping  Interests. 

Sir.  Viger  (presided  of  the  executive  couneil) 
"  was  decidedly  opposed  to  admitting  American 
'  r  into  competition  with  f'anadi.iii. 
that  the  man  who  would  allow  a 
i,.T,  i;;ii  !..,>.  1  III  exercise  the  sovereignty  of  iis 
waters  would  he  a  traitor  to  his  country."  (Mr. 
V.  was  confined  eighteen  uionths  in  Montreal  jail, 
on  suspicion  of  being  "  a  traitor  to  his  country," 
and  he  is  now  ready  to  prove  his  loyalty  by  brand- 
ing others  with  treason  !] 

Mr.  Baldwin,  of  'I'oronto,  said,  that  the  more 
trade  the  lietter  ;  and  if  by  opening  the  St.  I.iiw- 
rcnco  to  the  Americans  we  can  increase  the  traflic, 
the  benefit  will  be  ours.  As  to  Mr.  V.'s  objec- 
tions, many  European  rivcrs^were  freely  navigated 
by  ditfercnt   nations,  and    i'  '  '    to 

allow  the  .\mericaiis  the  ]  ir 

which  had  been  already  ecu,....  ,i   ...  .... , il.e 

Welland  Canal. 

Mr.  Cayley  supposed  it  |Missible  that  Mr  Merritt 
wished  to  carry  this  address,  as  a  mete  threul  to 
frighten  the  British  government. 

This  subject  is  continued  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  Liverpool  correspondent  of  llie 
Evening  Mirror,  w  ho  is  reporting  and  coininenling 
upon  the  speech  of  Ixird  Stanley  against  the  new- 
corn  bill : 

"  My  lords,  I  say  again,  that  upon  this  very  sys- 
tem of  protection  rests  the  whole  of  your  colonial 
system.  I  say  it  rests  upon  it  far  more  than 
pecuniary  reasons,  (Hear,  hear.)  1  know  very 
well  the  political  economists  say,  '  Cast  off  pro- 
tection— let  there  be  free  trade  all  over  the  world 
— give  full  advantages  to  free  trade — let  us  have 
no  protection  imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
colonies — cast  the  colonies  away.'  My  lords,  I 
say  adopt  that  system — 1  do  not  doubt  the  loyally 
of  the  colonies — I  do  not  doubt  even  tlieir  altuch- 
ment ;  but  I  say  you  shall  then  have  done  all  in 
yoor  power  to  weaken  the  attachment,  to  loosen 
the  bonds  which  tie  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country.  Once  grant  commercial  itidependrnce, 
and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  they  have  mude  a  Mep 
towards  jxilitical  independence.  1  speak  nf  ymir 
colonies  :  you  have  thrown  them  open  to  all  other 
nations  ;  you  tell  the  emigr.ant  who  quits  your 
shores,  that  from  the  time  he  leaves  England, 
though  he  may  settle  in  the  British  colonies,  that 
he  is  no  more  to  us  than  the  Frenchman,  the 
Dutchman,  the  flerman,  or  the  American — (bear, 
hear) — you  say  to  him  and  to  your  eoloiiihts, 
'You  arc  entitletl  to  no  favor  from  us;  we  will 
give  you  no  protection  ;  don't  »eek  our  help  ; 
trade  with  any  other  country  you  think  fit ;  you 
arc    as  much  connected  wiili  them   as  with  us,' 


(Hear,)" 
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Hi»   lorilsliip   llicii    i»)1iii!p<I    in    niiirh    iilrnni;<r 
lenns  to  tin-  ilmpnlcli  wliii-h  had  jiiM  liefii  rcceiviMl 
by  thf  itovt-riiincnt   from   Lonl  (  atlicarl,  lli«  gov- 
ernor  Rciu'rnl  of  Canada.     Vi't  rnvsi-lf  1  do  not 
appnihend  tho  remilts  whicli  li- 
near al  hand.     The  rcinonsii 
ing  from  snrh  a  quirrtcr,  has  ni^ru  ji-..-  i..  ,..,i....^ 
Burmisps.     Kcmarkahli-  a»  aro  tlw  circunmtanccRJ 
iin<h'r  which  lliin  dispatdi  ia  |>uhli.«hed,   they  are 
not    inoro   remarkable    than    its   contenM.     Lord 
Cathcart  nays  : — 

"  Tho  improvempnt  of  the  internal  communi- 
eations  by  water  in  f'anada  was  undertaken  on  the 
fUreiiglli  of  the  advantage  of  exporting  to  England 
our  BurpIuH  wheat  and  flonr  by  Qni-bce.  Should 
no  -Mieh  advantage  exist,  the  revenue  of  the 
l«ri)vince  to  be  derived  from  tlie  tolls  would  fail. 
The  means  of  the  province  lo  pay  principal  and 
iiiiereM  on  tho  debt  piiarantocd  by  Kiigland  would 
hi!  diminished,  and  the  pencral  prosperity  of  the 
province  >o  materially  alTecled,  ns  lo  reduce  its 
revenue  derived  from  commerce,  thus  rendering  it 
n  possible  case  that  the  guarantee  given  lo  the 
public  creditors  would  have  to  be  resorted  to  by 
llicm  for  the  sati.ifaetiou  of  their  clninis. 

"The  larger  portion,  nearly  all  of  the  surplus 
proiluee  of  flanada,  is  grown  in  the  western  part 
of  it,  and  if  an  enactment  similar  in  principle  lo 
ihe  duties  drawback  law  shoulil  pas.s  fcmgress, 
P'rmitting  Canadian  produce  to  pass  tbriMigh  ihf 
I'niipd  Slates  for  shipment,  and  tho  Knglish 
nnrki't  was  open  to  produce  shipped  from  .\meri- 
e  11  ports  on  as  favorable  terms  as  if  shipped  from 
Canadian  ports,  the  larger  portion  of  the  exports 
of  Upper  Canada  would  find  its  way  through  the 
eannis  of  the  State  of  New  York,  instead  of  those 
of  Canada,  rendering  the  St.  Lawrence  canals 
romparatively  u.'cless.  The  effect  of  the  duties 
driwback  law  has  been  to  transfer  the  purchase 
of  sugar,  tea,  and  many  other  goods  to  New- 
York,  from  whence  nearly  all  of  these  articles  for 
the  supply  of  I'pper  Canada  are  now  imported. 

"  Should  such  a  change  in  the  export  of  Cana- 
dian produce  take  place,  it  will  not  only  injure  the 
f'anadian  canal,  and  forwnnling  trade,  but  aUo  the 
shipping  interest  engaged  in  carrying  these  articles 
from  Montreal. 

"  -\  change  in  the  eorn  laws,  which  would 
diminish  the  price  the  Canadian  farmers  can  now 
obt.tin,  would  greatly  affect  the  consumption  of 
Hriiish  manufactures  in  the  province,  which  must 
depend  on  the  means  of  the  farmers  to  pay  for 
them.  An  increased  demand  and  consumption 
has  been  very  perceptible  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  ia  mainly  attributable  to  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  agricultural  population  of  .Upper 
Canada. 

"  Even  if  a  relaxation  of  the  system  of  protec- 
tion in  the  colonies  is  lo  be  adopted,  it  is  of  infinite 
ronserinencc  that  it  should  not  be  sudden.  The 
mill  that  such  a  proceeding  would  cause  is  incal- 
cnlahle. 

"  The  political  consequenoes  as  lo  tho  govem- 
ment  of  the  colony  involved  in  the  foregoing  sugges- 
tions are  sufficiently  obvious,  [vii.,  alienation  from 
the  mother  country,  and  annexation  to  our  rival  and 
enemy,  the  United  Slates.]  as  also  must  be  those 
arising  from  ihe  trade  of  Upper  Canada  being  as  it 
were  transferred  from  Montreal  to  New  York. 
This  latter  consideration  belongs,  however,  less  lo 
the  operation  of  the  eorn  laws,  though  partially 
connected  with  that  branch  of  the  subject." 


The   llochiiter  Democrat,  publiolies  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  .Montreal  ; 

The  lalir   English  news  i' 
bill,  is  considered    here  as    ii 

•  ispecls  of  the  Canadas  ihan  has  imt 
The  provinces  cannot  compete  «ii 
American  Stales  in  eximrting  grain,  for  ilv 
reason  that  grain  i.n  usually  ilouble  from  lb; 
Ihan  from  New  York  or  Boslon.  Last  fall,  v  :  . 
flour  was  IxMug  shipped  from  the  Slates  to  l.:\i  r- 
p<K>l,  for   7'  '         1     .         .    .!  i   -..   ■      , 

and  the  in-  ^ 

and    Novel i  r--    » 

as  much  as  was  :  ion. 

The  present  .-: _        .■■  on  grain  in  England, 

favors  the  Canadians  T.')  per  cent,  in  duties,  over 
the  shipments  from  the  Uniul  Siatrs,  Tf  Mr. 
Peel's  bill  beeonies  a  law,  <  t 

he  shipped  through  the   \'i.. 

be  done  by  the  .St.  Lawrence  lu  couipclu  uilIj  the 
American  shipper. 

This  act  of  the  Dritish  parliament  had  done 
more  to  foster  a  hostile  freling  towards  the  mother 

country,  than  anything  for  years.     .''' '  •  '  '';e 

defenders  of  the  ailininislralioii  publii  '  ! 

themselves,  in  language  not  to  be  mi.- ;!, 

that  if  Great  Hritain  won't  protect  the  inlerejils  of 
her  colonies,  she  need  not  ex|>ect  her  provinces  lo 
exhibit  loyalty.  One  leading  member  of  parlia- 
ment has  intimated  that  it  would  better  the  condi- 
tion of  his  constituency,  if  the  Canadas  were 
annexed  to  the  United  .States. 

The  new  drawback  law  now  before  our  con- 
gress, to  allow  shipments  of  produce  and  merchan- 
dise from  Canada,  through  the  United  Slates  to 
England,  U  hailed  with  joy. 

If  that  bill  pa.sses,  all  the  products  of  Upper 
Canada  will  pass  .through  the  Erie  canal,  and 
those  of  Ix)wer  Canada  will  mostly  go  through 
Lake  Champlain  lo  New  York,  and  thence  lo 
England. 

Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  letter  of  27  May  to  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  gives  us  the  complaint  of  the 
poor  Chinese,  and  a  Erench  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  vested  inleresls : 

A  few  days  ago  I  escorted  two  Amerir-nn  gen- 
tlemen to  the  eollertion  of  Chinese  iit 
by  the  Erench  diplomatic  mis,sion  ami 
cial  delegation  to  the  deparlnu  e 
and  commerce.  A  permit  from  '  i- 
eral  enabled  us  to  ins|>ccl  Ihem  imh.  •! 
hour  of  admission.  One  of  my  com  s 
fresh  from  the  Celestial  Empire,  wii,  ,,  ...  ,.,ul 
passed  twelve  years,  tho  other's  residence  was  six. 
These  competent  judges  pronounced  ilie  collection 
to  he  meagre  and  inferior,  not  better  in  any 
rr.spect  than  a  foreign  or  native  merchant  in  Can- 
ton might  casually  have  in  his  counting  and  store- 
rooms. There  arc  specimens  of  Enslerii  tobacco 
and  lump-tea,  some  jieculiar  tissues,  and  a  numlx'r 
of  sorry  pictures.  My  general  interenei'  from  all 
that  I  have  heard  and  read  (and  «  :  v 
interesting  communications  from  Ihe  i- 
missifuiers)  is  that  a  consii!  "  ' '  "■  -' 
before  Erench  trade  with  <  v 

value  and  extent.      Note  l! ^  ■..„ ■'- 

nese  authorilies  about  Chusan,  aa  reported  in  the 
late-st  advices  from  Hong  Kong  : 

"  In  the  treaty  it  is  clearly  stated  that  after 
receiTing  the  total  amount  of  twenty-one  milliona 
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Iiai  In  China 
in:;  it  lip 
i.iw  Ih 
pan  Till' 
which    ; 


of  ilolbn,  then  the  Enslish  should  restore  Tin);- 

•'    -■     -    •■  •'linu    saiil    about 

Sviii:;  it   lip  -^t  to  the  ciiv- 

.iw  th"v   t'  ....   ;..     auincy,  and   yrt 

1  piving  back  TinK-hai, 
"tousness  ;  and  moriuiver 
ihey  tat  their  »onl«,  sayine.  In  us  enter  the  rity, 
and  then  wo  wifl  i:\\r  up  Tinji-hai.  This  shows 
that  thi-y  di»r  '  fiith  and  f<|uiiy,  and  are 

trtithli-S3.     S.  ihn  Tact  that  I'he  people 

will  not  ()ormit  ihim  to  po  into  the  city,  yet  sup- 
pmc  they  do  so,  still  the  Fiiplish  will  not  give  up 
Ting-hai.  And,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  an  old 
Uw  of  the  country  that  foreigners  should  not 
onter  the  cities." 

Macao  has  been  declared  l>y  the  Portuguese 
government  a  free  port,  but  countervailing  restric- 
tions are  imposed.  The  entry  of  tobacco  is  pro- 
hibited. Some  of  the  Ixindon  oracles  rejoice  in 
the  information  of  a  probable  snpar  crop  in  the 
Punjauh,  produce  of  fret  labor,  the  Sikhs  being 
conquered. 

On  the  35th  instant,  a  deputy  summoned  Mr. 
Guiiot  to  report  to  the  chamber  what  he  was  doing 
with  the  government  of  ihc  United  Stales  in  rela- 
tion to  the  treaty  iif  commerce  which  France  had 
concluded  with  Texas,  and  by  which  advantages 
were  stimilalcd  for  the  importation  of  French  pro- 
ducts. The  deputy  repardeil  the  treaty  .is  still  ex- 
isting and  operative  under  the  law  of  nations.  Mr. 
Guizot  replied  in  terms  which  I  shall  proceed  to 
translate  for  you  from  the  official  Moniteur  : 

"  The  question  raised  by  the  honorable  member 
is,  whatever  he  may  think  of  ii,  very  delicate  and 
very  difficult,  and  most  of  the  precedenis  which 
might  be  adduced  arc  contrary  to  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  seems  tn  incline.  lie  will  excuse  me 
from  eniering  into  any  details  at  present ;  it  is  evi- 
dently for  the  inlercsis  of  Franftc  that  ihe  treaty  of 
commerce,  which  was  concluded  with  Texas  when 
independent,  should  be  recognized  by  the  I.'niled 
Stiles,  and  should  subsist  noiwillistanding  the  dis- 
appearance of  Texas  as  an  independent  common- 
wealth. On  this  head  we  are  in  the  same  situation 
M  England,  who  had  also  a  special  treaty  with 
Texas  ;  the  question  exists  for  her  as  well  as  for 
ns.  This  question,  I  repeat,  is  very  complex  and 
difficult.  We  discuss  it ;  wo  negoiiale,  and  we 
support  the  interests  of  our  country.  Hut  the  hon- 
orable member  cannot  desire  that  interest  should 
clash  with  right,  I  beg  him  not  lo  insist  at  pres- 
ent :  I  do  not  wish  to  debate  the  matter  here  ;  that 
mieht  prejudice  ihc  interests  which  I  espouse." 

The  deputy  rejoined  : 

"  I  shall  not  pursue  the  subject ;  but  I  must  tell 
the  chainl>er  that  I  greatly  fear  that  the  solution 
of  «hc  case  will  not  come,  if  ever  there  should  be  a 
solution,  until  after  the  treaty  has  been  dead  and 
buried." 

Your  department  of  state  will  no  doubt  do  jus- 
lice  to  the  question,  which  is  really  important 
under  the  constitution  and  circumstances  of  our 
Union. 

From  the  United  States  Gaxette  we  copy  a  let- 
ter from  a  correspondent,  whose  speculations  we 
have  generally  read  with  much  respect :  il  gives  a 
view,  probably  by  a  German,  of  the 

•TATC   AND   riOSTKCTt   Of    KUROPI. 

Anttnrj),  May  14,  1846. 
We  are  in  poeeeaaioD  of  the  latest  news  from 
Afflcrica  up  to  tba  IMl  April,  and  the  oommcrcial 


world  and  the  slock  exchange,  the  true  indicators 
of  ptditical  apprehensions,  have  remained  i>erfeclly 
quiet.  Rely  on  it  fully,  the  peace  with  Kuropo 
will  not  he  disturlied  by  anything  that  will  now 
occur  in  Mexico.  Itoth  England  and  France  will 
remain  quiet  spj-ctaiors  in  Mexico.  The  idea  of 
placing  an  F.uropean  prince  on  the  Spanish  throne 
is  quite  given  ufi  as  iinpraciicable,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  necessarily  leail  to  a  very  great  expense 
without  doing  any  permanent  good,  or  producing 
enccta  to  be  relied  on  for  ilie  next  ten  years. 
Mexico  is  inflated  by  Furiii>ean  promises ;  but  Pa- 
redes  will  pnibably  learn  to  his  s<irruw  that  a  diplo- 
matic promise  is  nut  considered  binding  on  any 
party,  and  that  promises  in  diplomacy  are  always 
made  with  a  mental  reserve,  "  if  the  fulfilment 
shall  be  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  promiMing 
parly."  Now  it  appears  that  the  French- English 
alliance  has  for  the  present  reached  its  culmin- 
ating point,  and  it  uould  be  dangerous  even  for 
Ixiuis  Philippe  to  attempt  to  push  it  much  further. 
Louis  Philippe  rules  by  the  taste  for  money  he  has 
instilled  into  the  French  nation  ;  and  this  tasle  may 
not  be  gratified  by  a  war.  A  war,  therefore,  would 
be  suicidal  lo  his  dynasty,  and  as  the  perpetuation 
of  the  latter  is  ihc  great  object  of  his  life,  war  will 
not  easily  be  allempted.  Moreover,  il  is  sufficient 
to  look  over  ihe  French  Budget  of  1847 — over  the 
new  extraordinary  credit  that  is  to  be  o|>ened  to 
ministers,  and  on  the  fact,  that  the  standing  deficit 
amounts  lo  about  40,000,000  francs,  which  absorbs 
annually  an  equal  amount  of  the  sinking  fund — to 
perceive  at  once  that  the  policy  of  France  is  for 
peace,  and  not  fur  a  contest  with  a  great  |>ower. 
The  interference  of  Franco  and  England  in  the 
affairs  of  Ilucnos  Ayres  cannot  be  put  in  the  same 
parallel  with  an  armed  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Mexico  and  the  I'niicd  Slates  ;  for  the  demon- 
stration against  Uo^as  is  purely  local,  while  a  war 
wiih  th<^  rniieJ  States  is  certain  at  once  lo  de- 
range all  the  relations  uf  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. 

Uut  the  idea  that  Prance  may  join  Eneland  in 
active  operations  against  America  is  preposterous. 
Even  now  that  war  has  actually  broken  out  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  Slates,  and  the  no- 
tice passed  by  ihe  senate,  the  British  press  forbears 
to  make  any  offensive  remarks,  if  we  except  thai 
stupid  paper,  "  The  Standard,"  which  represents 
an  obsolete  clique  rather  than  a  resiwctahle  parly 
in  England.  France  has  a  sum  of  1,000  millions 
of  francs  set  aside  fur  public  works,  and  uill  re- 
quire continued  peace  to  cover  her  deficit  in  1650  (!) 
England  must  prepare  fur  financial  difficulties,  and 
a  (Mililical  and  social  revolution  from  the  abolition 
of  the  corn  laws.  This  is  not  ihe  time  to  go  to 
war,  and  to  entangle  beforehand  that  very  com- 
merce which  the  present  administration  mean  to 
liberate.  France  requires  the  prosecution  of  her 
public  works  for  her  political  safety  ;  for  they 
alone  engage  a  sufficient  number  of  the  eleclors  to 
place  the  ministerial  majority  beyond  contingency. 
England  must  have  full  commerce  if  she  would 
compete  with  her  continental  rival,  and  prevent 
dangerous  combinations  among  her  own  subjects. 
It  IS  needless  to  deny  that  one  of  the  great  induce- 
ments to  the  alxilition  of  the  com  laws  is  the  dan- 
gerous union  of  the  chartists  wilh  ihe  anli-corn- 
law  leaguers — the  fact  thai  the  systeinalically 
starred  have  counted  heads  and  found  the  immense 
disparity  between  the  number  of  sufferers  and  op- 
pressors. This  is  not  the  time  to  exact  new  sacri- 
ficea,  to  levy  new  taxes.     The  next  general,  seri- 
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oa»  w»r  EnjiUnd  engaeva  in  willi  n  gtcal  power 
will  not  Iw;  [aid  for  by  llie  Kn(ili»li  prople,  hut  liy 
wealthy  riasscs  who  provnkx  it  ;  and  the  woalthy 
cIuMl  of  all  countries!  aro  hut  loo  iicare.ibly  dis- 
posed to  risk,  readily,  llio  ctfriaiti  for  ihe  iiiircr- 
tain.  Kngland  has  oulsrowii  hor  yoiilhriil  pasniniiR, 
and  F' ranee  is  salisfyintJ  ihuiii  in  nnolher  way.  It 
may  havii  bi-cn  the  inlrrfst  of  ihoi!  |Hiwers  to  sus- 
tain Mexico  by  words  ;  hut  Mexico  will  s<Hin  dis- 
cover that  the  thing  was  not  meant  as  seriously  as 
she  took  it.  If  they  send  any  a);enls  abroad  to 
solicit  aid,  they  will  he  advised  paternally  and  in  a 
friendly,  neighborly  manner  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
if  they  want  money  they  will  have  to  submit  to 
greater  sacrifices  lo  ofilain  it  than  were  de- 
manded by  the  I'niled  States  to  regulate  the  Tex- 
an frontier.  Paredes,  if  no  counter  revolution  is 
fzoine  on,  will  find  that  he  has  ch  illi'nped  a  supe- 
rior foe,  and  will  at  last  submit  lo  necessity.  1  he 
whole  matter,  in  this  quarter,  is  Iwiked  upon  as 
episode,  not  more  likely  to  trouble  the  peace  of 
Europe  than  the  annexation  of  Texas  has  done  it. 
What  reason,  indeed,  could  Europe  put  forward 
to  oppose  the  United  States,  after  they  submitted 
to  the  annexation,  which  is  the  alleged  cause  of 
war  with  Mexico'  England  and  France  had  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Texas,  and  Eng- 
land and  Franco  admitted  that  Texas,  if  willing  to 
be  annexed,  had  a  right  to  do  with  herself  as  she 
thought  lit.  After  such  a  declaration,  the  idea  of 
an  armed  interference  is  preposterous.  England 
and  France  must  have  a  lietter  cause  to  interfere 
in  American  affairs,  and  less  at  slake  to  venture 
upon  a  similar  experiment.  On  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, a  war  with  the  United  States  partakes  al- 
ways more  or  less  of  the  character  of  a  civil  war, 
and  is  accompanied  by  all  its  miseries  ;  on  that  of 
France,  would  be  unnatural  and  opposed  to  those 
interests  which  alone  support  the  present  dy- 
nasty. 

As  to  the  Oregon  question  it  has  ceased  to  alarm 
the  good  people  of  Europe,  who  dread  a  war  at 
UasI  as  much  as  we  do,  and  want  nothing  moi-e 
than  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  vexatious  queslion. 
The  notice  which  has  passed  ihc  senate  has,  as 
you  will  have  seen  from  the  prints,  produced  quite 
a  favorable  impression.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a 
measure  of  pcice,  not  of  war;  and  as  simplifying, 
not  perplexing  the  question.  I  have  been  of  that 
opinion  all  along,  though  pen^banco  you  may  have 
put  little  faith  in  my  pre<lictions.  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  repeat  to  you  the  advance  of  the  speedy 
abolition  of  the  corn  laws  in  the  course  of  the  reg- 
ular business  of  both  houses.  I  am  afraid  I  look 
upon  the  probable  effect  of  that  bill,  as  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  is  generally  anticipated.  The 
changes  which  in  my  opinion,  it  is  likely  to  effect, 
will  be  more  of  a  political  than  a  commercial  char- 
acter, and  affect  the  internal  organization  of  the 
British  empire  more  than  its  foreign  relations.  If 
bread  become  cheap,  and  the  manufactutrrs  ex- 
pect to  lower  wages  in  proportion,  that  is  if  the 
capitalists  of  England  continue  to  look  upon  labor 
as  merchandize  to  be  regulated  by  demand  and 
supply,  and  not  as  the  act  of  human  beings  wl»o  in 
return  for  the  same  have  a  right  lo  demand  bread, 
and  that  bread  in  sulTicient  quantity  to  support 
themselves,  the  abolition  of  the  corn  law,  will  be 
hat  the  forerunner  of  organic  changes  in  the  Brit- 
ish constitution,  or  such  violent  agitation  as  will 
endanger  the  existing  government.  But  if  the 
wages  of  labor  do  not  decrease,  then  the  British 
manufiicturer  will  not  be  able  to  undersell  his  con- 


tinental comjioliior,  and  thus  be  tl  ■  |>cnd- 

ciil  for  his  excbaiiees  on  the  Ann  .  t. 

But  whatever  n  I  ice,  tlii'   |'ii\w  r  of  iho 

merchant    and    m  which    will     Iw;    in- 

cn-ased  by  the  iii...  ;i..iii  <{  ihe  corn  li ■ 

expense  of  the  landed  proprietors  v»ill  i 
ed  against  us.      MriclnT.i«  m,!  Mrir,:.f  . 
noi,  from  the  nature  of 
mediate  and  direct  bein 

contingency,  and  are  therefore,  not  likely  lo  i'"  •> 
with  their  best  customers,  for  the  pur|Mme  nf  m  i- 
ing  a  few  siiuarc  miles  of  woodl.ind  to  this  or 
that  territory.  At  present  the  power  of  the  land- 
ed arislocracy  of  England,  comprises  not  only  Ihe 
nobles,  but  all  iheir  respectable  farmers,  who, 
being  entirely  de[iendent  on  iliein  for  their  lorn.^, 
are  disposed  of,  politically,  like  ihe  servanlsi  I  ih 
nohilily.  When  the  cum  laws  shall  lie  alMilisliiiJ, 
rents  will  l«3  governed  by  commercial  principles— 
by  the  prices  of  corn  generally,  and  not  by  the  ar- 
tificial standard  fixed  by  a  privileged  cl^^s  Thus 
land  will  have  a  market  value,  regulated  by  de- 
mand and  supply,  and  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  will  lie  changed  into  buyers  and  sellers. 
This  will  virtually  emancipate  the  farmer  and  un- 
cover the  nobility.  The  latter  will  lieconie  an  iso- 
|:ite  class,  strip|ied  of  the  best  part  of  its  patron  il''\ 
and  incapable  of  dividing  the  community  into  iwn 
great  halves,  of  which  one  was  enlirely  devoied  lo 
their  interests.  The  consequences  of  such  a  revo- 
lution are  nut  easily  foreseen,  hut  they  cinnct  but 
be  iremcndous,  implying  greater  dangers  for  the 
safely  of  existing  institutions,  than  any  ihat  might 
attend  a  forcible  attempt  to  change  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  class.  If  the  English  nubility  con- 
sent to  such  an  arrangement,  they  must  consider 
their  position  altogether  hopeless,  and  a  formal  de- 
nial only  as  the  means  of  precipitating  events. 
These  consideraticms  lead  one  to  believe  firmly  in 
the  continuation  of  peace.  Whatever  triimipli 
may  have  followed  British  arms  in  distant  clinns. 
Great  Britain  cannot  stand  much  more  agiuiion 
within,  and  no  foreign  war  she  can  wage,  wimiM 
bring  these  internal  agitations  so  soon  lo  a  crisis, 
as  one  with  the  United  States.  I  have  now  put 
the  finger  on  the  sore  place,  which  is  worth  an 
army  to  America,  and  requires  the  presence  of  one 
in  England.  Rciiicmher  the  chartists'  petition  to 
parliament,  embraced  four  millions  of  signatures, 
and  these  chartists  arc  now,  partially  at  least,  mov- 
ing with  the  anti-corn-law  league. 

The  Polish  revolution  has  lost  its  historical 
character,  but  continues  still  to  operate  powerful 
changes  in  political  economy.  The  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenants  is  about  to  be  changed  all  over 
Gallicia,  and  in  piirt  also  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
the  Sclaviuiian  provinces  of  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania. The  consequence  may  be  an  amcliuratiun 
of  the  condition  of  the  peasant  ;  but  the  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  hitherto  the  most  aristocratic 
in  Europe,  h.as  thereby  assumed  a  hostile  altitude 
to  the  nobility,  which  has  thus  far  proved  its  main 
support.  And  the  government,  by  giving  to  the 
peasant  what  it  promised  him.  has  lost  its  power 
of  contenting  him  in  future.  But  the  best  part  of 
the  whole  conduct  of  .\ustria  is  that  she  is  now 
again  reduced  to  borrowing  money  to  meet  her 
current  expenditures,  and  thai,  in  all  probability 
Austria  is  on  the  eve  of  another,  her  fourth  State 
bankruptcy. 

Theconditionof  Russia  is  not  much  belter.  She, 
too,  has  to  contract  a  new  loan  to  repair  her  im- 
mense losses  in  the  Caucasus,  and  to  defray  the 
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cxprnMs  of  lli«  annihilation  of  PuUnil. 

Ill  [     ■'    '  '  ■      ' 
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diniriillii'*  by 
i^  li  ine   bunk  »( 

!)•  'I   miv  lead  to 

r-T  lure.     LfH  ihi"  cabinet  nl 

H  ..wor  iif  the  moneypd  men, 

and  It  uill  MHiii  reitii-f,  not  make,  tlii>  laws  of  the 
Ciiiintnr.  N"  on"  hn»  as  Tel  conjured  up  the 
(lower  nf  nil'!'  '      ,!   becoininp  in   l!i 

slave.      .Ml  .  il   L'dvc'riiinents  i 

all  '       '    "  ,  wurld,  owe  llii^ir  <'i:l'iii  to 

lii  ^.     The  ilefiril    produced 

III  iiional  coniirfss,  and  even 

l>i  iliii   not  revolt  against  bifoled 

.S;. ■noil   of  the  tenth  ]>enny  !     We 

wish  Prussia  luck  on  her  settini;  out  on  licr  new 
career.  Il  is  quite  time  she  should  i;ive  up  play- 
ing wliliers  and  Like  an  active  .share  in  the  appro- 
priate iinproTemenls  of  the  times. 

It  is  now  almiMl  certain  that  Haron  Roenne  will, 
after  all.  rcoifrn  the  presidency  of  the  neuly  orpan- 
n.:  ■  'inmerce  in  Berlin,  and   ihat  the 

di'  Mr.  Krn»e,will  take  his  place. 

The  laiicr  !■<  :i  ire^-  trader,  and  a  most  thoroiiRh 
creature  of  GriMl  Britain.  Political,  not  commer- 
eial  motives,  are  supposed  to  be  the  oriain  of  ''"- 
niovetnent.  The  Kinif  of  Prussia,  who  is  ev 
thing  by  halves,  is  afraid  of  lending  his  iiiflu' 
to  a  poiiev  which  inight  be  considered  as  ofTensive 
to  Eie'l.inl.  w'lil".  on  the  other  hand,  be  i»ei)ually 
ui  -ume  pulilicly  the  part  of  anop- 

pi.  .11.      In   this   unsettled   state  of 

thin^H.  ilie  new  /^illvereiii  conferences  convoked 
at  Berlin  d->  not  promise  to  bceoinc  very  interest- 
inff,  or  .;  Nernnn  industry.     ISoihinp  se- 

rious «  [iteil  on  either  side.      But  it  is 

ijuiie  liki  IV  iiie  I  erein  ilself  mav  underijo  some 
chanires,  the  south  nnitintr  with  Austria,  and 
the  north  with  Prussia,  in  a  ]«'culiar  system  of 
customs. 

Iii  i.niiMiiiiiiii  ns  the  particulars  of  the  conlcm- 
pl  1  tor  Prussia  become  known,  the 

nr. .  »  to   have   any   meaning'.     The 

Prussian  parliament  will  contain  advising,  not  de- 
libcratinrr  memhers.  who  will  talk,  write  and  pub- 
lish, hir  :  as  b«-come»  I  he  pli 
of  the  i  mwiI.  As  an  oflset  11 
kinir — tliu  •nil,.  (Iirin  I  mean — has  ordered  t;ie  ex- 
tradition of  the  Polish  prisoners  who  were  not 
the  Prussians  :  but  who  Toluntarily  sur- 
to    Prussia,   as  the  most  civilized    and 

..I     ..I     ,1...     I  I ,,..^    <•)..,     I. I'l     IliMt..,!    I,. 


The  revolulions  in  Spain  and  Portugal  are  af^aln 
fiut  down  at  much  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  ; 
'uii  it  i.s  difficult  to  tell  the  numlnT  of  days  and 
hours  Istiiriz  is  about  lo  jjoveru.  I  believe  his  days 
are  nninberod,  and  that  Spain  will  not  be  quiet 
until  the  queen  mother  who  sets  her  vircin  daugh- 
ter the  most  infamous  example  of  political  treach- 
ery and  lewd  debauch,  shall  have  been  banished 
the  country.  This  is  the  opinion  in  part  of  the 
conservative  journals  of  Knpland  and  !•  ranee,  and 
shows  the  depree  of  moral  detestation  entertained 
for  her  life  and  chariicter.  Nan'aez  has  (tone  as 
'^  '"-s  ;  the  queen  refusinc  the  bliwid 
I    lioforehand    for    undertakinp  to 

']in;i  tiif  iMMM  n-rtiun.    The  species  of  i ■     ns 

however,  remains  unique  in  the  aniia!~ 

lioiial  fcivcrniiients.    Italy  continues  I'.i^. .. i, 

.so  is  llie  rest  of  Kuro|)c  by  mere  force.  These 
governments  are  all  the  time  sailing  under  high 
prewnre ;  having  at  each  stroke  to  overcome  the 
resi.Mance  of  the  common  medium,  and  yet  there 
are  many  who  believe  lhat  because  a  great  power 
is  active  somewhere,  that  power  must  also  be  pro- 
ductive of  corresponding  results. 

Of  the  Mexican  war,  the  Spectator  of  the  30tb 
May  thus  speaks : 

The  I'niled  States  and  Mexico  are  fairly  at  war. 
Mexico  strikes  the  first  blow  ;  crossing  the  Texan 
ir.iiuu.r  1111,1  iullieting  on  the  American  general 
very  like  defeat.  General  Scott  and 
.'  nis  of  men  and  treasure  are  to  be  bur- 
ned to  the  boundary.  Of  course  the  I'niled  States 
will  conquer  eventually — that  is,  if  they  manage 
to  avoid  giving  Kuropean  states  occasion  to  mingle 
ill  the  quarrel ;  for,  independently  of  superior  dc- 
tenninaiion  of  purpose,  the  United  Stales  could 
expend  resources  in  the  war,  dollar  for  dollar,  in  a 
saiiBiiinary  game  at  "  beggar  my  neighbor,"  and 
bankrupt  their  antagonist  without  sustaining  any 
vital  injury.  But  there  may  be  much  trouble  in 
the  proress  :  the  wolf  seems  likely  to  find  that /Am 
lamb  may  bite.  And,  biting  or  not,  the  slaucbter 
will  be  costly.  Congress  has  voted  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  and  much  more  will  be  needed  ;  voting 
money  is  easy,  collecting  it  is  a  different  matter. 
"  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays,"  and  brother  Jona- 
than is  no  "nigger;"  ho  detests  paying  taxes; 
and  so  congress  must  borrow.  Borrow  I — of 
wli.im?  who  will  lend  on  American  securiticsT 
The  credit  of  Mexico  herself  is  not  so  low  in  the 
Kuropean  markets. 
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Picttiri$  from  llnUj.    By  Charles  Dicki-ns.    (No. 
LXIll.  of  Wiley  ^i'mnams  Library  of  Choice 
Heading.) 
TiiF.  greater  part  of  these  descriptions,  as  the 
author  informs  us,  were  written  on  the  spot,  and 
pent   home,  from  time  lo  lime,  in  private  letters. 
^  !  in  the  fulness  of  the  subject,  and  with 

1  impressions  of  novelty  and  freshness, 
ilay  will  be  all  the  more  acceptable  to  those  who 
have  been  wearied  out  by  the  stiff  and  fiirmal  de- 
lineations contained  in  the  great  tiias«  <  '  '  '  "f 
travel,  upon   Italy   especially.      The  '••■ 

,..,<  1  ,..,  .,r  „f  ^ir.  Dickens  areevery«..  .       .     i- 
'iied.     "If  my  book,"   be  says,  "has 

■  ifiil  and  idle  air,  perhaps  the  reader  will 
written  in  the  shade  of  a  sunny  day,  in 

■  if  liie  objects  of  which  it  treaU,  and  will 
like  II  none  the  worse  for  having  such  influences 
upon  il." — Prottstant  ChvTchman.' 
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SuME  of  our  maders  may  recollect  an  account 
nflho  Kaulie  llaus  of  Ilnmburuli,  which  appeared 
in  tin;  Juiirnul  I'ur  30lh  Au);u!it  hutl  year.  It  was 
exiracled  from  a  ri  (Hirt  on  eilucalion  in  Kurope, 
wrilton  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  the  Secretary  of  the 
D<iard  of  Kdnc.itlon  in  the  Statu  of  MassnchnACltii. 
We  aro  glad  to  find  that  this  reinarkalile  document 
has  now  been  reprinted  for  th«  l)rili»h  public, 
under  tho  caru  of  Dr.  Hodgson,  principal  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  of  Liverpool.*  It  is  the 
production  of  such  a  mind  as,  unforiunately,  we 
see  hut  rarely  devoted  to  the  subject  of  education  ; 
one  cxprCDsin);,  wo  would  say,  the  highest  tone  of 
moral  and  intellectual  cultuic,  and  yet  as  care- 
ful rcspeclink;  the  practical  details  of  its  subject, 
as  it  is  profoundly  reflective  on  general  aims  and 
results. 

The  immediate  object  of  Mr.  Mann  in  liis  tour 
was  to  describe  teaching  arrnngeinents.and  modes 
in  use,  in  Kuropcan  countries,  which  ho  thought 
might  bo  advantageously  transferred  to  his  own. 
His  report  is  therefore  mainly  of  a  practical 
character,  and  calculated  to  be  directly  useful  to 
teachers,  and  all  who  have  any  charge  in  edura- 
tiuiial  institutions;  fur  which  reason  we  Htrongly 
recommend  the  present  volume  to  their  atten- 
tion. Yet  such  is  the  chararier  of  the  author's 
mind,  that  the  whole  reads  like  a  philosophical 
treatise. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  is  occu- 
pied with  memoranda  on  the  schools  of  Germany, 
which  Mr.  Mann  describes  as  superior  to  the 
character  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  coun-  { 
try,  but  such  as  must  soon  force  improvements  in  i 
the.se,  whether  the  governors  choose  or  not.  We 
cannot  go  into  any  comprehensive  view  of  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  reader,  we  think,  may  obtain  some 
idea  of  tho  interest  which  the  author  imparts  to 
all  his  details,  by  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  ho  found  geography  taught  in  a 
Prussian  school.  "  The  teacher  stood  by  the 
black  board  with  the  chalk  in  his  hand,  .\fier 
casting  his  eye  over  the  class,  to  see  that  all  were 
ready,  he  struck  at  the  mi<ldlo  of  the  board.  With 
a  rapidity  of  hand  «  hich  my  eye  could  hardly  fol- 
low, he  made  a  scries  of  thoso  short,  divergent 
lines,  or  shadings,  employed  by  mat)-cngraver8  to 
represent  a  chain  of  mountains.  He  had  scarcely 
liiriied  an  angle,  or  shot  olF  a  spur,  when  the 
.■■cliolars  began  to  cry  out — Car()athian  mountains, 
Hungary  ;  IJIack  Forest  mountains,  Wirteiiiberg  ; 
Ciianl's  mountains (Uiesen-Gebirge.)  Sihsia  ;  Me- 
tallic mountains  (ICri-Gebirge,)  Pino  mountains 
(Kichtel-Gebirge,)  Centxal  mountains  (Mittcl-Ge- 
birge),  Bohemia,  &c.,  &c. 

"  In  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  ridge  of  that 
grand  central  elevation  which  separates  the  waters 
that  flow  north-west  into  the  German  Ocean  Irom 
those  that  llow  north  into  the  Ualtic,  and  south- 
east into  the  Black  Sea,  was  presented  to  view — 
executed  almost  as  beautifully  as  an  encr;ivirig.  A 
dozen  crinkling  strokes,  made  in  the  twinkling  of 

*  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &.  Co.,  London. 
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an  eye,  represented  tho  head  waters  of  the  great 
rivers  which  flow  in  dilTercnt  directions  from  that 
monntainoii-  u  bile  the  children,  almost  as 

eairer  and  ibongh    they  had  actually 

seen  the  torrtiii^n.iMiiiigdnv  ■■  '' -..i.., 

cried  out — Danulx',  Kll)o,  \ 
next  moment  I  heard  a  sncci  . 
or  taps,  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  ii 
and  hardly  had  my  eye  time  u<  ■ 
number  of  dots  made  along  the  raargiiw  of  the 
rivers,  when  the  shout  of  Linli,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Dresden,  Herlin,  &c.,  struck  my  car.  At  this 
point  in  the  exercise,  the  spot  which  had  been 
occupied  on  the  black  Imard  was  nearly  a  circle, 
of  which  the  starting  point,  or  place  where  the 
teacher  first  began,  was  ihe  centre;  but  now  a 
few  additional  strokes  around  the  circumference  of 
the  incipient  continent  extended  the  mouiiiaiii 
ranges  oiiiwsrds  towards  the  plains — the  chihiren 
resiMinding  the  names  of  the  countries  in  whieh 
they  res])ectively  lay.  With  a  few  more  flour- 
ishes, the  rivers  flowed  onwards  towards  their 
several  terminations  ;  and  by  another  succession 
ofdols,  new  cities  sprang  up  along  their  lianks. 
Hv  this  time  the  children  had  become  as  much 
excited  as  thouch  they  had  lieen  present  at  a 
world-making.  They  rose  in  ihcir  seats,  they 
llnng  out  both  hands,' their  eyes  kindled,  and  their 
voices  In-caine  almost  vociferous,  as  they  cried  out 
the  names  of  the  dilTerent  places  which,  under  the 
magic  of  tho  teacher's  crayon,  rose  into  view. 
Within  ten  minutes  from  the  commencement  of 
the  lesson,  there  stood  upon  the  black  board  a 
beautiful  map  of  Germany,  with  its  mountains, 
principal  rivers,  and  cities,  the  coast  of  the  (ier- 
man  Ocean,  of  the  Haliic  and  the  Black  Seas  ; 
and  all  so  accurately  proportioned,  that  I  think 
only  slight  errors  would  h.ave  been  found  had  it 
l>een  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  scale  of  miles.  A 
part  of  this  time  was  taken  up  in  correcting  a  few 
mistakes  of  Ihe  pupils,  for  the  teacher's  mind 
seemed  to  be  in  his  ear  as  well  as  in  his  hand  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  astonishing  celerity  of  his 
movements,  he  detected  erroneous  answers,  and 
turned  round  to  correct  them.  The  rest  of  the 
recitation  ronsisteil  in  questions  and  answers  re- 
specting productions,  climate,  soil,  animals,  &c. 

"  Many  of  the  cosmogoniats  snpposc  that,  after 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  when  its  whole  sur- 
face was  as  yet  fluid,  the  solid  continents  rose 
gradually  from  beneath  the  sea.  First  the  loftiest 
peaks  I'f  the  .\ndes.  for  instance,  emerged  from 
the  deep,  and  as  they  reached  a  higher  and  a 
higher  point  of  elevation,  the  rivers  began  to  flow 
down  their  sides,  until  at  last— the  lofty  mountains 
having  attained  their  height,  the  mighty  rivers 
their  extent  and  volume,  and  the  continent  its 
amplitude — cultivation  began,  and  cities  and  towns 
were  built.  Tho  lesson  I  have  described  was  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  that  idea — with  one  advan- 
tage over  the  original  scene  itself,  that  the  spec- 
tator had  no  need  of  waiting  through  all  the  geo- 
logical epochs  to  see  the  work  coipplcted. 

"  Compare  the  eflect  of  such  a  lesson  as  this, 
both  as  to  the  amount  of  the  knowledge  communi- 
cated, and  the  vividness,  and  of  course  the  perma- 
nence, of  the  ideas  obtained,  with  a  lesson  where 
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the  arholin  look  nut  a  few  namps  of  plarps  on  a 
lifeleu  atlas,  but  never  Kcnd  their  imajjinntions 
tbroaH  orer  the  earth,  and  where  llie  teacher  aita 
listlessltr  down  hefore  them  \o  inierropite  llnri] 
from  a  book,  in  whieh  all  the  questions  are  prin: 
at  full  Uncth,  to  supersede  on  his  part  all  nee 
•ily  of  knowledge." 

All  this  must  be  eqiully  new  and  inlerestinp 
to    '  r   portion    of  our   public.     Si),   we 

th<i'  I've,  will  be  the  following  aceount 

ofii  iring  of  the  Prussian 

tear  It  is  even,  we 

wouin  !>.n  ,  ;i]iiiuMj;  i.i  iii  :ir  iif  the  aetivily  and 
self.<levotion  of  these  most  useful  ministers,  paid 
as  tl''-v  .'•••'"rslly  are  b«!low  the  e.iina  of  many 
ord  -men.     "  I  have  said  that  I  saw  nn 

tc.li-!  _  in  his  school.     Aped  or  yo«ii(r,  nil 

stood.  Nor  did  they  stand  apart  and  ulcrof  in 
sullen  dignity.  They  minpled  with  their  |>»pils, 
passing  rapidly  from  one  side  of  the  ehiss  to  the 
other,  animating,  encouraging,  sympathizing, 
breathing  life  into  less  active  natures,  assuring 
the  timid,  distributing  encouragement  and  endear- 
ment In  all.  The  looks  of  the  Prussian  teacher 
often  have  the  expression  and  vivacity  of  an  nelor 
in  a  play.  He  gesticulates  like  an  orator  ;  his 
body  assumes  all  the  attitudes,  and  his  face  puts 
on  all  the  variety  of  expression,  which  a  public 
speaker  would  do,  if  haranguing  a  large  assembly 
on  a  topic  vital  to  their  interests. 

"  It  may  seem  singular,  and  perhaps  to  some 
almost  ludicrous,  that  a  teacher,  in  expounding 
the  first  rudiments  of  handwriting,  in  teaching  the 
•difference  between  a  hair-struke  and  a  ground- 
stroke,  or  how  an  /  may  be  turned  to  a  A,  or  a  u 
into  a  tr,  should  be  able  to  work  himself  up  into 
an  oratorical  fervor,  should  attitudinize,  and  ges- 
ticulate, and  stride  from  one  end  of  the  class  to  the 
other,  and  appear  in  every  way  to  be  as  intensely 
•engaged  as  an  advocate  when  arguing  an  impor- 
tant cause  to  a  jury  ;  but  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  ;  and  before  five  minutes  of 
such  a  lesson  had  elapsed,  I  have  seen  the  chil- 
dren wrought  up  to  an  excitement  proportionally 
intense,  hanging  upon  the  teacher's  lips,  catching 
every  word  he  says,  and  evincing  great  elation  or 
dcpres!<inn  of  spirits  as  they  had  or  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  following  his  Instructions.  So  I  have 
•een  the  same  rhetorical  vehemence  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  same  interest  and  animation 
•on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  during  a  lesson  on  the 
original  sounds  of  the  Icllcrs — that  is,  the  ditTer- 
•  ence  botweea  the  long  and  the  short  sound  of  a 
vow'  ■"  'I'"  Hiiv..r,.nt  ways  of  opening  the  mouth 
in  '  -'inanls  h  and  p.     This  zeal  of 

■the  1  Irs  the  scholars.     He  charges 

^them  with  hi«  own  electricity  to  the  point  of  ex- 
plosion. Such  a  teacher  has  no  idle,  mischievous, 
•vrhispering  children  around  him,  nor  any  occasion 
■for  the  rod.  He  does  not  make  desolation  of  all 
'the  active  and  playful  impulses  of  childhood,  and 
call  it  peace  ;  nor,  to  secure  stillness  among  his 
scholars,  does  hn  find  it  necessary  to  ride  tli' 
with  the  nightmare  of  fear.  I  rarely  saw  a  tearl 
pat  questions  with  his  lips  alone.  He  seems  ru 
•moeb  inlerasted  In  his  subject,  (though  ho  might 
•have  b.<-ii  i.nrliti.-  il...  v,„,..  I. •...,,>,  for  tho  huu- 
'Irc'  -  whole  body 

is  I'  "ntributing  to 

th)  lo  make  ;  and  at  the  end 

of:'  MS  pupils  come  from  the 

«<>!  'Ii  rxritement. 

"  cr  in  one  of  our  court*  were 


to  plead  an  important  cause  before  a  jury,  but 
instead  of  standing  and  extemporizing,  and  show- 
ing by  his  gestures,  and  by  the  energy  and  ardor 
i.fliit  whole  manner,  that  he  felt  an  inierest  in  his 
.  instead  of  rising  with  his  subject,  and 
iiing  with  (lashes  of  genius  and  wit,  he 
should  plant  himself  lazily  down  in  a  eliair,  read 
from  sotno  old  Iniok,  which  scarcely  a  member  of 
the  panel  could  fully  understand,  and,  after 
dnming  away  for  an  hour,  should  leave  them, 
without  having  distinctly  impressed  their  minds 
with  one  fact,  or  led  them  to  form  one  logical  con- 
clusion— would  it  be  any  wonder  if  he  left  half  «f 
ihem  joking  with  each  other,  or  asleep'  Would 
it  be  any  wonder — jirovided  he  were  followed  on 
the  other  fide  by  an  advocate  of  brilliant  parts,  of 
clegnnt  diction,  and  allrnctive  manner,  w  ho  >hciiild 
pour  sunshine  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  ease 
— if  he  lust  not  only  his  own  reputation,  but  the 
cause  of  his  client  also  I 

"  In  Prussia  and  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land, the  power  of  eomninnding  and  retaining  the 
allention  of  a  class  is  held  to  lie  a  sine  </va  nnn  in 
a  teacher's  qualifications.  If  ho  has  ntit  talent, 
skill,  vivacity,  or  resources  of  anecdote  and  wit 
sufficient  to  arouse  and  retain  the  attention  of 
his  pupils  during  the  accustomed  period  of  reci- 
tation, he  is  deemed  to  have  mistaken  his  call- 
ing, and  receives  a  significant  hint  to  change  his 
vocation. 

"  Take  a  prnnp  of  little  children  lo  a  toy-shop, 
and  witness  their  outbuTsling  eagerness  and  de- 
light. They  need  no  stimulus  of  badges  or  prizes 
to  arrest  or  sustain  their  attention  ;  ihiy  need  no 
quickening  of  their  faculties  by  rod  or  ferule.  To 
the  exclusion  of  fwid  and  sleep,  they  will  push 
their  inquiries,  until  shape,  color,  quality,  use, 
substance,  both  external  and  internal,  of  the  objects 
around  them  are  exhausted;  and  each  child  will 
want  the  showman  wholly  to  hinipelf.  Hut  in  all 
the  boundless  variety  and  beauty  of  nature's  works 
— in  that  profusion  and  prodigality  of  charms  with 
whieh  the  (."reator  has  adorned  and  enriched  every 
part  of  his  creation — in  the  delights  of  affeetion — 
m  the  ecstatic  joys  of  benevolence — in  the  absorb- 
ing interest  which  an  unsophisticated  conscience 
instinctively  takes  in  nil  questions  of  right  and 
wrong — in  all  these,  is  there  not  as  much  to  chal- 
lenge and  command  the  attention  of  a  little  child 
as  in  the  curiosities  of  a  toy-*hop  t  When  as 
much  of  human  an  and  ingenuity  shall  have  been 
expended  upon  leaching  as  upon  toys,  there  will 
he  less  difference  between  the  cases. 

"  The  third  circumstance  1  mentioned  above, 
was  the  heautifjil  relation  of  harmony  and  affection 
which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  pupils.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  extraordinary  fact  I  have  men- 
tioned was  not  the  result  of  chance  or  accident. 
(If  the  probability  of  that  others  must  judge.  I 
can  only  say  that, during  all  the  lime  mentioned,! 
never  saw  a  blow  struck  ;  I  never  heard  a  sharp 
rebuke  given  ;  I  never  saw  a  child  in  tears,  nor 
red  at  the  teacher's  bar  for  any  alleged  mis- 
I.  On  the  contrary,  the  relation  seemed  lo 
iM-  urn-  of  duty  first,  and  then  affection,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher — of  affection  first,  and  then  duly,  on 
iho  part  of  the  scholar.  The  teacher's  manner 
was  belter  than  parental  ;  for  it  had  a  parent's 
tenderness  and  vigilance,  without  the  foolish 
dotings  or  indulgences  lo  which  parental  affection 
is  prone.  I  heard  no  chihl  ridiculed,  sneered  at, 
or  scolded,  for  making  a  mistake.  On  the  con- 
trary, whenever  a  mistake  was  made,  or  there  was 
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n  vrint  (if  ;  :i  reply,  ilio  ex- 

|iri'HMoii  ol  ii  I  (jrief  nml  disiip- 

pniiiiiiiiMit,  ua  l\uni'^\>  tUctc  ii.iU  licvii  a  fnilurc  n»t 
nifritly  lo  anawi'r  llin  c|iirsiioii  of  a  iiiiMer,  but  I" 
ci>rii|i|y   wii',  .iis  of  a   friend.      Ni> 

cliilil  was  ■  iIctI,  iir  Ix-refl  of  hi> 

wuK-ii  lliroii:;ii  i.-.ii.  N  n.  ;;cnoral!y  at  the  ends 
of  I  111!  ansucru,  llio  tcaclirr's  pr.u-llrc  is  to  ciK^uir- 
agi:  liim  with  tlic  cxolainalioii,  '  ^mioiI,'  'r'-i'  ' 
'wholly  riclil,' &r.,  or  to  clieck  liiin  wii: 
alowly  and"  |iainfiilly-arliciil:il(il  '  no  ;' and  I 
doiK-  wiili  a  lone  uf  voice  tliat  marks  every  depreo 
of  ;i/tu  and  minus  in  the  scale  of  approbation  and 
regret." 


Knim  iho  X>*Uf  Nowi. 
AN  IP.ISII  PIO-FAin. 

I.N  order  to  enter  into  the  scene  of  an  Irish  pig- 
fair  with  the  proper  spirit,  it  i.i  requisite  that  the 
reader,  besides  cncoura^inif  a  mirthful  disposition, 
and  a  love  for  the  study  of  character,  should  pos- 
sejis  a  duly-inslnieted  tnind  on  certain  precursory 
principles  and  facts  of  the  snhji!Ct  now  proposed  to 
be  treated.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  oiler 
a  few  remarks  on  the  character  and  iho  circum- 
stances which  have  coiuhiiied  to  form  and  establish 
the  character  of  an  Irish  pip. 

Horn  in  the  warmest  n(H)k  of  the  pcas^int's  do- 
mestic circle — in  the  very  Ixisoni  of  his  family,  we 
may  say — an  Irish  pig  hecins  life  nnder  the  most 
llattering  circumslanees  wliicli  could  be  imapiiied. 
He  may,  indeed,  he  said  to  suck  flatlcry  with  his 
mother's  milk.  His  brin|;inir-up  hath  a  smack  of 
royally  in  it.  As  everything  within  the  immediate 
range  of  his  experience  is  made  subservient  to  him, 
both  in  re«|iect  of  liis  needs  and  his  humors,  he 
naturally  and  inevitably  comes  to  the  conclnsicm 
that  he  is  the  most  im[>ortant  petson  in  existence, 
and  that  the  world  was  made  for  his  use.  His 
iiuitlicr  was  reared  amidst  the  same  illusory  im- 
pressions. The  whole  object  of  the  family  he 
lives  with  is  to  fatten  him,  and  do  him  luuior.  In 
fact,  honor  and  fat  react  upon  each  other,  and  he 
is  crowned  with  favor  in  proportion  to  bis  obcst; 
domnnstralions  of  having  been  graciously  pleased 
lo  receive  the  oflerings  of  his  hninbln  servants.  •  * 

The  pig  takes  his  meals  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  whom,  at  best,  ho  regards  as  his  poor  rela- 
tions. Ho  sits  down  with  the  circle  of  tlie  family 
hoard,  (often  literally  a  board  for  a  plate,)  and  eats 
with  them  from  the  same  dish,  from  which  they 
usually  select  for  him  the  largest  potatoes.  In- 
stances, it  is  true,  have  been  known  where  a  di.s- 
h>yal  peasant  has  endeavored  to  persuade  the  pig 
to  cat  a  few  potato-peelings  mashed  up  with  the 
rest ;  hut  seldom  with  success.  Far  more  common 
is  it  to  give  the  pig  something  in  addition — such  as 
jiorridge,  bran  and  cake,  and  cabbage.  Not  mere- 
ly is  the  pig  better  fed  than  the  peasant,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  hut  in  several  districts  it  is  the 
only  animal  that  is  sufliriently  fi'd.  This  is  more 
especi.illy  the  case  in  Sligo  and  Roscommon.  The 
pig,  meantime,  knows  how  matters  stand,  and  is 
quite  aware  of  his  own  importance.  If  he  happens 
to  be  coming  in  at  the  door  of  the  cabin  at  the 
same  time  that  one  of  the  children  is  ciuning  out, 
he  tries  to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  not  room 
enough  for  both,  and  gives  a  child  a  hunch  with 
his  shoulder  in  passing,  lik,?  a  snrlv  brute  who 
would  growl,  "  Gel  out  of  the  wav — don't  vou  see 
me  coming  !"  A  traveller  in  the  provinces  told  me 
that  he  once  overheard  a  sort  of  dialoguo  between 


n  peasant  girl  anl  l!ic  pi_'  "f  i!ii-  linuf..-.  Thi-  pi|f 
hnd  abfteon-leil.  ,.r  :it  ll■a^l  li.td  ii'>l  r'-fMr;'-(!  q1| 
night;  a  -vho  h'jd   liee:;   '  i>i|; 

fur   him  eak.  waa    nnw  :iii 

•y 

Uli:  '  .1'   :i     II '  '•  'V. 

"  )»  t  y.iu  eiMi  ht 

'"  ' 1,  ami  a  w:. ,.         . .,-  „   ...   ihe 

k  o'  the  wall  to  kcc|i  the  wind  out  I"      Ouff, 

■  I  the  pig.  "  Have  n'l  I  piven  you  the  best  pra- 
ties, and  leaver,  and  warm  mash,  and  often  gone 
wiihont  a  meal  myself  fur  you — eh,  now'"  fhiff, 
said  the  pif  ;  hut  the  grudging  acqu;  '  in 

some  degree  partake  of  an  "  Oh,  don':  ." 

"  And  would  n'l  I  always  do  my  duly  by  you — tht 
— would  n'l  I  ?  How  coulil  you  have  ihe  heart  to 
leave  your  own  hoine^'h  !  Will  I  tell  you  of  all 
your  ingratitude,  eh?"  Chiff,»3ii\  the  pig;  mean- 
in  this  case,  "  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  hear  about 
thai." 

What  should  an  education  like  this  produce  ? 
What  could  lie  expected  from  such  circumstances 
surrounding  a  creature  from  its  birth?  What 
should  all  this  incessant  pampering  of  body  and 
mind  produce  in  the  character  of  the  individual?  I 
speak  it  with  regret  in  the  present  case — what  bat 
a  brutal,  gross,  morose,  selti.^h  hug! 

Now  then  imagine,  oh,  reader! — if,  after  what 
has  been  said,  thou  canst  imagine  such  a  thing — 
that  the  day  at  length  arrives  when  this  pampered 
pig  has  to  be  taken  to  the  fair,  whether  he  is  gra- 
ciously pleased  or  not,  there  to  be  criticized  and 
sold  !  Yes  ;  the  right  honorable  gentleman  "  who 
pays  the  rent"  has  to  walk,  perhaps  for  several 
miles,  with  a  certain  indignity  rcmnd  one  of  his 
hind  legs;  and  the  disloyal,  false  knave,  his  own- 
er, urging  him,  after  divers  base  expedients,  from 
behind  or  laterally,  on  the  highway,  to  a  public 
mart — there  lo  bo  weighed,  pinched,  or  fumbled 
all  over,  and  then  s<dd  ! — to  what  "  end,"  let  the 
classic  muse  of  pie  and   n  it,  oven,  iron- 

spit,  or  brine-tub,  in  fitii"  ;tc.     •     •     • 

The  fair  is  held  usually  ii  i:i-  onunary  market- 
place, being  in  iiself  no  more  than  a  market,  ex- 
cept from  the  dignity  and  importance,  and,  we 
may  add.  contumacious  excitement  of  the  chief 
thing  sold.  There  are  a  few  poor  stalls  for  the 
huckster  or  pedlar  trade  ;  one  gambling  tum-ahout 
with  half-penny  slakes ;  a  little  stage  on  a  cart  for 
the  hoaxing  sale  of  good-for-nothing  haberdash- 
ery ;  no  shows  of  any  kind,  no  toys,  and  only 
three  most  unattractive  stalls  for  stale-looking 
cakes  and  commonplace  gingerbread  with  no  gilt 
upon  it,  nor  even  tlie  shining  brown  varnish  which 
is  the  only  admissible  substitute.  The  fair  is  de- 
voted lo  higher  purposes. 

We  have  seen  the  pig  in  his  domestic  circle, 
and  have  come  to  right  understanding  of  his  inev- 
itable character — the  pampered  creature  of  circum- 
stances. From  his  earliest  irif.mcy  he  was  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  grossest  egotism,  selfishness, 
and  ignorance.  Now,  let  the  reader  of  this  his- 
torical, philosophical,  severe,  yet  not  unloving 
sketch,  imagine  himself,  if  he  can  venture  such  a 
thing,  in  the  midst  of  three  or  four  hundred  pigs 
like  these  I  Three  or  four  hundred  ontmged  coun- 
try nobles,  partly  driven,  and  partly  -  '  '  ^  ay 
from  their  cnbins,  v.issals,  and  baro-  ;id 

here  nssemhled  in  public.  Bo  it  uin'.. .-....-,.  ,..ey 
are  nol  in  a  drove,  not  nnder  any  discipline,  not  in 
any  de^n'ce  even  of  swine-henj  order.  No  man 
darca  to  exercise  his  whip;  nothing  bat  a  thin. 
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pUyful,  tmooth  twiich  occasionally.  And  as  for 
ao|>sl — I  should  like  tn  see  a  dog  sliuw  liia  face 
amonQ  nobility,  and  nnder  exasprrstins  circum- 
alanf"'  *■■•  "  ...i.l  i...  torn  lo  pieces,  and  trampled 
into  ;  wrath.  They  Mrc  nut  here,  in 

any  >  nor  a  "  herd,"  but  each  one 

asserts  his  own  individual  stale  of  mind  and  pas- 
sion. This  may  be  defined  as  a  stale  of  equal  in- 
dig;nation,  nee,  and  the  worst  suspicions  all  rusing 
topeiher.  The  pigs  h.ive  fouml  out  that  some  mis- 
chief is  intended  to  them  !  They  hivc,  in  their 
bnisqtie  wav,  laid  their  heads  together  by  threes 
and  four<,  and  the  eonvinion  has  spread  amone 
lliena.  They  have  liierally  b>'Coiiie  wild  bcasis, 
and  like  wild  bcails  do  they  behave.  They  snarl, 
and  fvpieak,  and  scream,  and  yell,  and  i;rowl,  and 
utter  curses,  and  pnnsh,  and  foam  at  the  nioulh. 
And  bile,  and  brawl,  and  rush,  snnnt-foreinost, 
under  the  wheels  of  carts,  or  lictwecn  the  most 
crowded  lejrs  of  men.  They  are  brnusht  back  in 
vain  :  for  they  sirugele,  and  shriek,  and  gnash, 
and  hurst  away  ;  and  when  two  by  accident  meet 
suddenly  face  to  face,  they  seek  instant  relief  of 
their  feelinijs  by  a  fi(?ht,  to  which  they  aland  up  in 
lion-and-nnicorn  fashion.  While  thus  they  pn.asb 
and  bite,  behind  each  one  you  see  an  excited  peas- 
ant, embracini;  the  loins  of  his  warlike  pork,  in 
anguish  lest  the  price  should  be  lowered  in  the 
buyer's  eye  by  the  unseemly  dufiguremenls  of 
battle.     •     •     • 

But  who  are  the  buyers  of  all  these  alarming 
pigs?  Behold  him  standing  there,  with  one  hand 
In  his  pocket,  the  finger  of  the  other  pointing  con- 
temptuously at  a  very  good  pig.  He  has  a  short 
AuUm  in  his  mouth,  and  smokes  and  speaks  care- 
leasly  at  the  same  lime.  Smoke  issues  with  near- 
ly all  his  words.  The  man  who  buys  the  pig  has 
a  knowing,  satirical,  purse-proud,  knavish,  re- 
morseless face  and  air.  He  has,  moreover,  a 
tongue  to  match  it — wily,  would-t>e-witiy,  over- 
bearing, false,  unfeeline,  nnd  dishonest.  He  is 
evidently  an  agent  in  the  matter,  and  gets  n  per- 
centage. This  makes  a  clever  screw  of  him.  It 
is  not  his  own  money  he  so  vulgarly  displays,  to 
dazzle  the  eves  of  poor  Pat,  and  make  him  catch 
at  the  first  offer,  however  inade<|uate.  as  it  is  sure 
to  be,  first  or  last — unless  Pat  happens  to  be  very 
sharp  indeed,  which  sometimes  proves  to  be  the 
case.  In  ccnenil,  however,  he  has  little  chance 
with  these  buyers.  The  buyer  makes  his  first 
offer,  after  sufficiently  depreciating  the  pig.  The 
peasant  knows  it  is  worlh  more,  and  refuses.  A 
liitle  haggling  ensues,  and  the  buyer  venting  yet 

fiirilier  (•••• ' •   ■•!   question,   walks 

carelessly.  .  in  an  opposite  di- 

ti"-iicMi    :i  lmccs  a  negotiation 

The  buyers  are  manifestiv 
^hor;  so  that  although  there 
1  is  not  fair  competition  ;  and 
I'  of  a  secret  monopoly  of  the 
ii  uork.     If  the  peasant  does  not  accept 
!  ihe  first  bidder,  the  second  bidder  may 
oii'T  |i"?>>,  '  s.     The  peasant  Icwks 

after  the  ■  ■   screw  who  is  now  so 

'       '•  I   u\ui-   "  :iy  off,  afTertintr  to  have, 

I    him.      He  looks — he    begins   to 
im — the    buyer  walks  away — the 
pi  I-  Again  ho  addresnes  him  on  the 

|»u^l  .'.      In  the  end.  the  (irrrw   lins  lilin 

at  liM  own  pri  ■' ,  \(.\v  iiMii  lliiti.  t 
iMMir  pfanaiil  rfpi-iU  hi^  lirfl  ilriiKiiifl. 
11  With  melancholy  firmness.     He  ipeaks  ig  a  sad  | 


voice.  He  knows  the  fair  Tilue  of  the  pig,  and 
asks  it.  He  cannot  obtain  it ;  and  yet  he  does  to 
want  to  sell  the  pig. 

The  only  "  fun  of  the  fair"  is  the  pig's  invaria- 
ble resistance  to  the  examination  of  the  buyer's 
hand,  with  the  perversity  of  the  buyer,  after  he  is 
held  fast,  in  persisting  to  feel  those  parts  where  he 
is  least  fat,  instead  of  those  which  are  most  plump, 
and  to  which,  with  ludicrous  anxiety  and  elo- 
quence, the  jieasant  in  vain  endeavors  to  direct  the 
buyer's  attention.  Amidst  this  the  pig  often 
crouches  close  down  to  the  ground,  anil  screams 
with  all  his  might.  Perhaps,  however,  he  may  be 
docile  from  cunnins,  and  »omp  finesse  in  his  mind, 
in  xvhich  case  he  only  holds  down  his  head  coyly. 
But  generally  he  is  in  a  rage,  and  has  to  be 
soothed  and  scratched,  as  he  aits  up  on  his 
haunches  with  a  savage  unappeasable  counte- 
nance. 

At  length  a  bargain  is  maile  complete — a  pig  is 
sold.  I'he  buyer  marks  him  with  his  esiwcial 
mark — some  mark  with  scissor-lincs  cut  in  the 
bristles,  some  with  red  ochre,  some  with  black 
chalk — and  ostentaiiously  displays  money  while 
paving,  and  talks  of  much  more.  A  poor,  little 
old  woman  in  mcs,  and  with  a  small,  pale  face, 
comes  me(?k1y  to  listen,  and  is  attentive  to  the  talk 
of  all  this  money.  She  po<>s  away  very  humbly, 
but  semis  all  the  lieller  fiir  what  she  has  heard. 
A  deplorable  ball.iJ-singer,  more  than  half-naked, 
fills  up  any  tempontry  iliminution  that  may  occur 
in  the  noise  of  the  fair. 

On  the  oniskirls  of  the  town,  peasants  are  seen 
driving  sold  pigs  to  the  buyers'  carts  or  quarters. 
You  mav  know  to  a  certainty  by  the  man's  face 
and  air  if  he  has  sold  the  pia  according  to  his  pre- 
vious mind.  Not  often  will  you  see  a  satisfied 
smile  lurking  round  his  mouth,  but  the  comers 
drawn  straight  with  disappointment,  as  he  looks 
down  reproachfully  at  the  pig  for  having  misbe- 
haved him9<'lf  at  the  fair — in  not  rendering  himself 
docile  to  the  buyer's  fingers,  and  more  entertaining 
in  all  his  natural  blandishments. 

A  fiddle  sounds  from  a  little  coffee-shop  in  the 
fair.  All  the  business  then  is  done.  There  is  a 
crowd  vonder,  at  one  aide  of  the  market  place, 
standing  in  a  circle.  Is  it  a  fight — not  of  pigs,  but 
of  men  ?  What  occasions  ihc  disturbance?  No; 
it  can  be  no  fight — no  disturbance  ;  for  everybody 
is  standing  quietly,  and  silently  too ;  and  there  is 
one  man  who  has  a  virry  sad  face  of  sorrow  and 
perplexity,  as  though  he  had  lost  something.  Let 
us  approach- 
All  is  explained.  I'pon  several  planks  nnd  half 
a  door  lies  some  huge  form,  covered  over  w  ith  a 
large,  coarse,  while  sheet.  At  one  end,  beyond  tlic 
covering  cloth,  there  appears  a  quiet  hoof  sticking 
out  like  a  pointed  iiinral ;  and  at  the  other  end  the 
tip  of  a  pale  snout,  with  a  crimson  stain  in  the  nos- 
tril, pathetically  pokes  fiirth.  It  is  the  Roman  em- 
peror who,  a  brief  hour  ago,  sat  with  terrific  coun- 
tenance in  the  middle  of  the  fair.  A  deed  has 
licen  done.  He  has  lieen  bought  and  sold ;  but 
they  could  not  lead  him  into  captivity.  The  debt 
of  nature  is  paid — so  is  the  p<Kir  man's  rent ;  and 
di-ath  and  the  landlord  can  now  do  what  they  like 

wiih  their  own.    As  for  the  fatti  ■  ' '-"  his  faults 

die   with    him.     There  is  ni'  '■  in  him 

iii.v\  --fw.iliiiip"  (>rii..K  in  here,  ill  : '   before  us 

tilth.     All  IS  hushed,  nhi- 
j     M — refined  by  the  hand  of 
the  imivcrsal  steel-bearer,  the  quieter  of  ut  all. 
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CUAPTKR    XXTII. 

Whks  Siiipfllon  tiirnpil  lii»  li(ir»p'«  head  from 
DdvcKnrst — for  llio  whirli  iiiricli'iil  wc  niunt  Hfiiii 
liack  llie  reader  siimn  ilovM'ii  cliaplcrs — lio  rr»«lved, 
Ha  lie  rinlp,  upon  rliisiiip  Ills  ncrniint*  with  llic 
wiirlil,  that  fr«c<l  from  llic  cares  of  money,  li' 
niii;lit  rlierish  and  prolert  his  yoiilliruj,  Miioniiri: 
partner.  Arrived  in  I^indon,  srated  :i:  ' 
ill  Si,  Mary  Axo,  the  rrsolntion  wag  n 

t)V  the  coiilPinplalion  of  his  halanre  na -.  

lie  had  more  than  enotiL'h.and  would  enjoy  life  in 
(>ood  earnest.  Why  slioiiUI  he  toil  like  a  slave  for 
Sold-duat,  und  never  know  the  hleimincs  of  tho 
Imior  ?  No  :  he  would  clone  his  accoiinm,  and 
open  wide  his  heart.  And  .Snipeton  was  sincere 
in  this  his  hiph  resolve.  For  a  whole  night, 
wakinc  and  dreaminf;,  he  was  fixed  in  it  ;  and  the 
next  inorninp  the  iixoriims  apostate  fell  hack  to  his 
first  creed  of  inoney-bacs.  Forlnne  is  a  woman, 
and  therefore  where  she  hlindly  lovee — (and  what 
liolloms  and  Calihans  she  does  embrace  and 
fiiiidle!) — is  not  to  W.  put  aside  by  slicht  or  ill- 
iisage.  All  his  life  had  fortune  doled  upon  Sniiie- 
toii,  hiigffinj;  him  the  closer  as  she  carried  him  up 
— no  iiifunl  ape  more  tenderly  clinched  in  ticklish 
places — and  he  should  not  leave  her.  And  to  this 
end  did  furtuno  brilie  back  her  renepade  with  a 
lumping  barcain.  A  younfr  gentleman — a  very 
youii!;  penlleman — desired  for  so  much  ready 
iiieial,  to  put  his  land  upon  p.irchmcnt,  and  that 
yoiinj;  jjentleitian  did  fortune  lake  by  the  hand, 
nnd,  sinilini;  ruin,  lead  him  to  St.  Mary  .\xe.  In 
lew  minutes  was  Snipeton  wooed  and  won  again  : 
for  to  say  the  truth  his  weakness  was  a  inortgapc. 
The  written  parrhiiieni,  like  charmed  characters, 
rnnj'ire4  bim  ;  put  imaginaiion  into  that  dry  husk 
of  »  rthn.  llo  would  look  upon  the  deed  as  upon 
a  land  of  pniiuiso.  He  would  see  in  the  sniallest 
pcii-maiks  (lianl  oaks,  with  the  miglit  of  navies 
wailinir  in  ihein  ;  and  from  the  sheepskin  would 
feel  the  nimble  air  of  .Vrcady.  There  it  lay,  a 
beautiful  bit  of  God's  earth — a  swecl  morsel  of 
creation — conjured  and  conveyed  into  a  few  black 
syllables. 

And  so,  Snipeton  made  his  peace  with  bis  first 
wife  Fortune,  and  then  bethought  him  of  bis 
8ec<ind  S|Miu»e,  Clarissa.  That  ho  might  duly 
altenil  to  both,  ho  would  remove  his  si-cond  male 
from  Dovesnest.  There  were  double  reasons  for 
the  motion  ;  for  the  haven  of  wedded  blisa  was 
known  to  the  profligate  St.  James ;  who,  unmind- 
ful of  the  sweelesi  obligation  money  at  large 
usance  ought  to  confer  npon  the  human  heart, 
dared  to  accost  bis  creditor's  wife.  Ijet  Doves- 
nest henccforib  be  a  place  for  owls  and  foxes, 
Clarissa  should  bring  happiness  within  an  hour's 
ride  of  St.  Mary  .\xc.  The  ihoueht  was  so  good, 
sent  such  large  content  to  old  Sni|><'ton's  heart, 
that  with  no  delay  it  was  carried  out.  and  ere 
she  well  had  time  to  weep  a  farewell  to  her 
favoriie  nises,  Mrs.  Snipeton  left  Dovesnest  to  the 
spiders. 

Was  it  a  wise  change,  this!  Had  Snipeton 
healthy  eyes  ;  or  did  avarice,  that  jaundice  of  the 
soul,  so  blear  bis  vision,  that  he  saw  not  in  the 
thin,  discolored  features  of  the  wife  of  bis  l«>som, 
aught  to  twitch  a  husband's  heart  ?  She  never 
complained.  Hesides,  once  or  twice  he  had  ques- 
tioned her;  and  she  was  not  ill.  No,  well,  quite 
well  ;  and — this  too  he  had  asked — very  happy. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  Ibo  better  satisfy  him  if 
Crossbone  could  see   her.     Crossbone  knew  her 


ronalitutioii,  and— and  so  that  mecV  and  koowiog 
man  was  summoned  to  Ixmdon. 

In  a  green,  »c<)iic»tered  nook,  half-way  between 

Hampslead  and  Kilbiim,  cnihmvcrcd  in  the  middle 

of  a  garden,  WIS  a  •"  '  hidden,  that 

nfk   the   traveller   pi'  ;    it.     In   this 

A  as   Clarissa.      lu   llns  il treat  would  her 

amble   every  day   from    St.  Mary  Axe, 

rii.incy  temple  for  the  treasure  of  hi* 

'-  and  pl.'icid  wife  ;  and  resolved  to 

,,,,,, n  ^.  i,  i>lessed  at  both  places. 

"  Mr.  Snipeton  is  late  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
ton, I  bo  mother  housekeeper. 

"  He  will  come,"  replied  Clarissa,  in  the  tone 
of  one  resigned  to  a  daily  care.  "  Ho  will  come, 
mother." 

Mrs.  Wilton  looked  with  appealing  tenderness 
in  her  daughter's  face  ;  and  in  a  low,  calm  voice, 
contrcdiing  her  heart  as  she  spoke,  she  said — 
"  This  must  not  be  :  do  not  repeat  that  word 
— not  even  when  we  are  alone.  Some  day  it  may 
betray  me  to  your  husband,  and  then" — 

"  What  thenr'  asked  Clarissa. 

"  We  should  be  parted  ;  forever — forever," 
cried  the  woman,  and  with  the  thought  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Not  wi.  Nothing  parts  us  ;  nothing  but  the 
kindliness  of  death,"  said  Clarissa.  "  And  death 
is  kind,  at  least" — 

"  At  least,  my  child,  the  world  with  you  is  too 
young  to  think  it  so." 

"  Old,  old  and  faded,"  said  Clarissa.  "  The 
spirit  of  youth  is  departed.  I  look  at  all  thing* 
with  dim  and  weary  eyes." 

"  .\nd  yet.  my  child,  there  is  a  sanctity  in  suf- 
fering, when  stronely,  meekly  iMirne.  Our  duty, 
though  set  about  by  thorns,  may  still  be  made  a 
stair,  supporting  even  while  it  tortures.  Cist  it 
away,  and  like  the  prophet's  wand,  it  changes  to  a 
snake.  God  and  my  own  heart  know,  I  speak  no 
idle  tbnugbis,  I  speak  a  bitter  truth,  bitterly 
acknowle<lged." 

"  .\nd  duty  shall  support  mo  on  this  weary 
pilgrimage,"  said  Clarissa.  Then  taking  her 
mother's  hand,  and  feebly  smiling,  she  added, 
"  Surely,  it  can  bo  no  sin  to  wish  such  travel 
short  :  or  if  it  be,  I  still  must  wish — I  cannot 
help  it." 

"  Time,  time,  my  child,  is  the  sure  concili- 
ator. You  will  live  to  wonder  at  and  bless  his 
goodness." 

"  You  say  so^it  may  be,"  said  Clarissa,  with  a 
lisrblened  look,  "  at  least,  I  'II  hope  il."  And 
then  iMith  smiled  gaily — wanly  ;  for  both  felt  the 
deceit  they  strove  to  act  but  could  not  carry 
through.  Words,  words  of  comforting,  of  hope 
were  utlcr<'d,  but  they  fell  coldly,  hollowly  ;  for 
the  spirit  of  truth  was  not  in  them.  They  were 
things  of  the  tongue,  passionless,  mechanicat ; 
the  vidce  without  the  soul.  At  this  moment,  old 
Dorothy  Vale  entered  the  room  ;  and  she  was  wcl- 
c<ime  :  even  Ihoueh  she  announced  the  coming  of 
the  master  of  the  house. 

"  Master  's  coming  up  the  garden,"  said  Doro- 
thy, each  hand  rubbing  an  arm  crossed  before  her. 
"  Somebody  's  with  him." 

"  .K  stranger  here  I  Who  can  it  he!"  cried 
Clarissa. 

' '  Don't  say  he 's  a  stranger ;  don't  say  he  is  n't ; 
can  only  see  a  somebody,"  answered  Dorothy,  in 
whom  no  show  whatever  of  this  world  of  shows 
could  have  awakened  a  momentary  curiosity.  Her 
inheritance,  as  one  of  Eve's  daughters,  was  this 


no 
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beautiful  earth,  sky-nxifed  ;  yet  w»»  it  no  mure  to 
her  than  a  huge  deal  b<ix,  pierced  wilh  air- 
holes. A  place  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  hang  up 
her  bonnet  in. 

.\nother  minute,  and  Snipeton  entered  the  room. 
The  husband  li''  r.iumpd  to  the  haven  of  his 
hopes,  and  was  it  the  world — ilion  rom- 

prised  inthesii  f  I'llirOosslwinc.  who 

rollowed  close  :.  host — sliouhlbear 

witness  to  his  ■  -sa  ;  to  the  robust 

delight  that,  as  lie  crohscd  lii»  threshold,  instantly 
possessed  him  :  for  with  an  anxious  look  of  joy,  lir 
stMde  up  to  his  wife,  and  suddenly  taking  her 
checks  between  both  his  hands,  pursed  out  her 
lips,  and  then  vlporously  kissed  them.  He  was  so 
liappv,  he  could  not,  would  not  fiel  his  wife  shrink 
at  his  touch — could  not,  would  not  sec  her  while 
face  flush  as  with  sudden  resentment,  and  then 
subside  into  pale  endurance.  No  :  the  husband 
was  resolved  upon  displaying  to  the  world  his  ex- 
ceeding happiness,  and  would  not  be  thwarted  in 
his  show  of  bliss,  by  trifles.  He  merely  said,  still 
dallying  wilh  his  felicity — "  Never  mind  Cross- 
bone  :  he  's  nobody  ;  a  family  man — has  been 
married,  and  that's  all  the  same."  Now  Crosa- 
liono  in  his  wayward  heart,  foil  tempted  to  dispute 
such  position  ;  it  was  not  all  the  same — to  him. 
Nevertheless,  ho  would  not  be  captious.  It  was 
a  poor,  an  ignorant  opinion,  and  therefore  his 
host  and  customer  should  have  the  free  enjoyment 
of  it. 

"  Mrs.  Snipeton,"  said  the  apothecary, "  though 
I  do  not  feel  it  profe.«sional  to  hope  that  anybody 
is  well,  ncverthi-less  in  your  case,  I  do  hope  that 
— well,  well,  I  see;  a  little  pale,  but  never 
fear  it — we  'II  bring  the  roses  out  again.  In 
a  little  while,  and  yoo  'U  bloom  like  a  bough- 
pot." 

"  To  be  sure  she  will,"  said  Snipeton.  "  I 
thought  of  buying  her  a  pretty  little  horse  ;  jusl  a 
quiet  thing" — 

••  Nothing  could  he  lietler — perhaps.  As  1  often 
say,  horse-flesh  is  the  thing  for  weak  stomachs.  I 
may  say  as  much  to  you  as  a  friend,  Mr.  Snipeton  : 
folks  often  go  to  the  doctor's,  when  they  should 
go  In  the  siable.  Yes,  yes — horse  exercise  and 
chance  of  air" — 

"  We  'II  talk  of  it  after  dinner,"  said  SniiH-ton, 
suddenly  wincing  ;  for  his  heart  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  separation,  nusiness  and  love  were 
delightful  when  united ;  they  gave  a  zest  to  each 
other  ;  but  certainly — at  least  in  ihe  case  of  Snipe- 
ton— were  not  to  be  tasted  alone.  Granted  that  he 
sat  i'  "    I   shower  in   St.   JLiry  .\xe  ;  how 

■hoi  tin:  luck  falling  direct  from  heaven 

opo''  •  wife — that  flower  of  his  existence 

— «  iiied  to  a  distant  soil '     Would  not 

ccri  I  I'liticrflies  hum  and  flnller  round 

thai  Again,  if  he  himself  tended 

the   ,  ■  ould  not  ruin — taking  certain 

adrantaKc  of  thn  master's  absence — post  itself  at 
bis  doorsifp'  Donlin?  husliand — devoted  man  of 
mo'  1  lore  him  one    way — 

his  j  "  Wn'Il  talk  of  it  after 

dinner,  ....  i  ■      ,,^ 

we  '11  hn 
mat!  - 
an<! 
foin 
ton 

After  oae  bottle,  nay  two,  it  was  not  impossible 


I  iMi'ii : 
never 


that  Crosabone  might  reconsider  his  judgment. 
The  air  of  Hampstcad  might  be  thought  the  best 
of  airs  for  Clarissa.     Wine  does  w  onuera  I 

The  dinner  was  served,  ("rosslxjne  was  elo- 
quent. "  .\flcr  your  lalwirs  in  town,  Mr.  Snipeton, 
you  must  find  it  particularly  delightful," — he  said 
— "particularly  so  to  come  home  to  Mrs.  Snipeton," 
— Ihe  husband  smiled  at  his  wife — "  and  dine  off 
your  own  greens.  One's  own  vegetables  is  what 
I  consider  the  purest  and  highest  enjoyment  of  the 
country.     Of  course,  loo,  you  keep  pigs?" 

Snipeton  had  prepared  himself  for  a  compliment 
on  his  connubial  happiness  ;  and  therefore  suffered 
a  »  reiiching  of  the  spirii  when  called  upon  to  speak 
to  his  cabbages.  With  a  strong  will  he  waived 
the  subject ;  and  merely  answered,  "  We  do  not 
keep  pigs." 

"  'That 's  a  pity  ;  bni  all  in  good  lime.  For  it 's 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  prellicr  place  for  pigs. 
Nothing  like  growing  one's  own  bacon.  Hut  then 
T  aUiays  like  dumb  things  about  me.  And,  Mr. 
Snipeton,  afler  your  work  in  town,  you  can't  tliink 
how  't  would  unbend  your  mind — now  you  might 
rest  yourself,  as  I  may  say,  on  a  few  pigs.  It 's 
beauiiful  to  watch  'em  day  by  day  ;  to  sco  'cm 
grow  ing  and  unfolding  their  fat  like  lilies  ;  to  make 
'em  your  acquaintance  aa  it  were,  from  tlie  lime 
they  come  into  the  world  to  the  time  Ihey  're  hung 
up  in  your  kitchL-n.  In  this  way  you  seem  to  eat 
'em  a  hundred  times  over,  llowever,  pigs  are 
matters  that  I  roust  not  trust  myself  to  talk 
about." 

"  Why  notV  asked  Snipeton,  wilh  a  porker- 
like trruiil.     "  Why  not  ?" 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Crossbone  !  Well,  she  teas  a  wo- 
man !"  (It  was,  in  truth,  Crossbone 's  primcst 
consolation  to  know  that  she  uas  a  woman.) 
"  Our  taste  in  everything  was  just  alike.  In  every- 
thing." 

"  Pigs  included  ?"  asked  Snipeton,  wilh  some- 
thing like  a  sneer. 

Hut  ('rossbnnc  was  too  much  stirred  by  dearest 
memories  to  mark  it.  He  merely  answered,  "  Pigs 
included,"  after  a  pause.  "  llowever,  I  must  re- 
nounce the  sweeter  pleasures  of  the  country.  Fate 
calls  uk;  to  I^mdon." 

"  It  delights  me  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Crossbone ;  for 
we  shall  then  l>e  so  near  to  one  another,"  cried 
.Snipeton.  "  Channing  news  this,  isn't  it.  Clary  V 
.\nd  Ihe  old  husband  chucked  his  wife 'a  chin,  and 
would  smile  in  her  pale,  unsmiling  face. 

"  Well,  as  .an  old  friend,  Mr.  Snipeton,  I  may 
perhaps  make  no  dilTerence  with  you.  Otherwise, 
my  practice  promi.ses  lo  \x  confined  to  royalty.  To 
niyally,  Mr.  Snipeton.  Yes;  I  was  sure  of  it, 
thoucii  I  never  condeseended  lo  name  mv  ho|>es — 
bul  I  knew  that  1  should  not  be  lost  all  my  life  among 
Ihe  weeds  of  the  world.  Kepulation,  Mr.  .Snipe- 
Ion,  may  be  buried,  like  a  potato ;  hut,  sir,  like  a 
potato" — and  (Jrossboue,  tickled  by  the  felicity  of 
the  simile,  wa.>  raiher  loud  in  its  ulicrance — "  like 
a  (Mitalo,  it  will  shoot  and  show  itself" 

"  And  yours  has  come  up,  eh  T  Well,  1  'm 
vcrj"  glad  lo  hear  it,"  said  .Snipeton,  honestly, 
"  lieeaus«!  you  'II  be  in  Tyindon.  Your  knowledgu 
of  Clarissa's  constitution  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me." 

"  I  have  studied  it,  Mr.  Snipeton  ;  studied  it  as 
.,  1.,.,..,,;,)  would  study  some  strange  and  beautiful 
It  is  n  very  peculiar  constilulion — very 
,  ir."     The  dinner  being  over,  Clarissa  rose. 

"  You'll  not  leave  us  yet,  lovol"  cried  Snipe- 
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ton,  Inking  hia  wifo's  liaiid,  and  trying  to  look  into 
lier  I'V?!  thai — wayward  t'vos  I — would  not  meet 
the  old  man's  dcvuurini;  Hturo. 

"  I'ray  excuse  mu,"  said  Clarissa,  with  a  po- 
lilonrss  Itocn  enough  to  cut  a  himhand's  heart- 
slrinRfi.  "  I  have  some  orders — directions — for 
Mrs.  VVillon.     You  must  excuse  nie." 

"That's   a  treasure,    CrosslMiiie !"    exclaimedjAii 
Snipoton,  with  a  laborious  hurst  of  aflection,  asT 
CIari.s.ia  left  the  room.    "  A  diamond  of  a  woman  ! 
A  treasure  for  an  cnii)eror!" 

"  Don't — don't"— ^ried  Crossbono,  hurriedly 
emptying;  his  glass, 

"  [said  n  (ruasurel"  repeated  the  impassioned 
hushand,  striking  the  table.  Crossbone  shiKik  bis 
head.  "  What,"  cried  Sni|H^to[i,  knitting  his 
brow,  "you  question  it?  IJefore  mo — hct  hus- 
band '" 

"  Pray  understand  me,  dear  sir,"  said  Crossbonc, 
tranquilly  filling  his  gla.ns.  "  Mrs.  Snipelon  is  a 
Inasiire.  She  'd  have  been  a  jewel — a  pearl  of  a 
woman,  bir,  in  iho  crown  of  King  Solomon  :  and 
that  '.s  the  worst  of  it." 

"  The  worst  of  it!"  echoed  Snipeton. 

"  In  this  world,  my  good  friend,  if  a  man  knew 
what  be  was  about,  he  °d  set  his  heart  upon  no- 
thing." The  apothecary  drained  bis  glass. 
"  Looking,  sir,  as  a  moralist  and  a  philo.sopher,  at 
what  the  worth  of  this  world  at  the  best  is  made 
of — what  is  it,  but  a  largo  soap  and  water  bubble 
blown  by  fate !  It  shines  a  minute" — here  the 
moralist  and  philo.sopher  rai:4ed  bis  wine  to  his  eye, 
contemplating  its  ruby  brightness — "and  where  is 
it!"  Siiyiiig  ibis,  Crossboiie  swallowed  the  wine  : 
a  fine  jiraclicil  comment  on  his  very  fine  philoso- 
phy.    "  1  ask,  where  is  it!" 

"  Very  true,"  observed  Snipoton,  taking  truth 
as  coolly  as  though  he  was  used  to  it,  "  Very 
true;  nevertheless" — 

"  Mr.  Snipeton,  my  good  friend,"  cried  Cross- 
bone — his  hand  lovingly  round  the  neck  of  the  de- 
canter— "  Mr.  .Snipiiton,  he  is  the  wisest  man  who 


laughed  very  jotiaJly,  but  hi*  boat  looked  grar*, 
sad. 


are  no  gnat 
"  Vet  JM 

•,  in  a  prolonged 
ma  glaaa  :  aa  hastily 

.M.ti"  „id  Snipo- 


Crosslmne, 
ir 

"g 


in  this  world  loves  nothing.  It 's  much  the  safest. 
Did  you  ever  bear  of  the  river  Sty.\!'' 

"  Ilumph  !  I  can't  say,"  growled  Snipeton.  "  Is 
it  salt,  or  fresh  !" 

"  Dnu  dip  in  it  makes  a  man  invulnerable  to  all 
things  ;  stones,  arrows,  bludgeons,  swords,  bullets, 
cannon-balls." 

"  'T  would  save  a  great  deal  in  regimentals  if 
the  soldiers  might  bathe  there,"  said  Snipeton, 
grinning  grimly. 

"  So  much  lor  Styx  upon  the  outward  man," 
cried  Crossbone :  "but  I  have  often  thought 
't  would  bo  a  capital  thing,  if  people  could  take  it 
inwardly  ;  if  they  could  drink  Styx." 

"  Like  the  Bath  waters,"  suggested  Snipeton. 

"  Exactly  so.  A  course  or  two,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  a  man  would  then  be  insensible  of  foolish 
weakness."  said  Crossbone. 

"  You  'd  never  get  the  women  to  drink  it,"  ro- 
inarki'd  Snipeton,  very  gravely. 

"  'T  would  not  be  necessary,  if  man,  the  nobler 
animal — fur  as  Mr.'*.  Snipeton  is  not  here,  we  can 


"  It  seems,  Mr.  < 
frierul  to  the  women, 
must  aUow,  w>  . 

"  Humph  I" 
note.     Hu  tlieo  ni-iun 
[Uptieil  it. 

You  seem  t"  ■li-.i.iii,.  ili, 
ton,  gallantly  i 

"  Ixiok  heri',     1 
with  the  air  of  a  man  dci< 
his  heart  of  something  iha: 

there — "  look  here.  The  git^ii  tbanit  of  <t  Untie 
of  wine  after  dinner  iMUwei-n  two  fiiends  ia  this  :  it 
enaldcs  them  to  talk  like  |  i  •  :  and  s<i  that 

the  servants  don't  hear,  p'  ih  a  glass  of 

good  fruity  jHirt — and  yii  '  lea 

blood  and  fibre  in  it ; — pli  ■(- 

ant  sort  of  thing  ;  but  likt  wi...  . .,,.,.,  :•„•  ,  .  <  i>i, xs 
on  the  nianlel-pu'ce,  it  is  much  too  fine  and  deli- 
cate for  ibc  oulsidc  world.  No,  no  ;  it  ia  only  to 
be  properly  enjoyed  in  a  parlor ;  snug  and  with  tlie 
door  shut." 

"  Very  well.  Perhaps  it  is.  We  wore  talking 
of  our  debts  to  woman.     Go  on,''  said  Snipeton. 

"  Our  debts  to  woman.  Well,  to  l>egin  ;  in  the 
first  place  we  call  her  an  angel ;  have  called  her 
nn  angel  for  thousands  of  years;  and  I  take  il^ 
but  mind,  I  speak  as  a  philosopher — I  lake  it, 
that 's  a  flam  that  should  count  as  a  good  set-ofTon 
our  side.  Or  I  ask  it,  are  men,  the  lords  of  the 
creation,  to  go  on  lying  for  nothing?"  It  waa 
plain  that  this  wicked  unbelief  of  Crossbone  a  little 
.shocked  bis  host,  and  therefore,  as  the  bottle  was 
nearly  out,  the  apothecary  fell  that  he  must  regain 
some  of  his  ground.  Whereupon  besought  to  gire 
a  jocular  guise  to  his  philo!^ophy  ;  to  make  il,  for 
the  nonce,  assume  the  comic  mask.  "Ila!  ha! 
Look  hero  :  you  must  allow  that  woman  ought,  aa 
much  as  in  her  li<'!<,  to  ni.ike  this  world  quite  a 
paradise  for  us,  seeii  .    '        '     !ii.si  us  the  original 


garden."    Sniptlon  "  Come,  come," 

cried  the  hilarious  ;n  li.i.i  .m  ,  "  we  talk  as  phi- 
losophers, and  when  all 's  said  and  done  about 
what  we  owe  to  woman,  you  must  allow  that 
we've  a  swingin;;  balance  against  her.  Yes,  yes; 
you  can't  deny  this  :  there  "a  that  lillle  matter  of 
the  apple  still  to  be  ."cltled  for." 

"  'T  is  a  debt  of  long  standing,"  said  Snipeton 
with  a  short  laugh. 

"  •\nd  therefore,  as  you  know — nobody  belter" 
— urged  Crossbonc — "  therefore  it  bears  a  heavy 
interest.  So  heavy,  Mr.  Snipeton — by-lhe-bye, 
ibe  bottle  's  out — so  heavy  thry  can  never  pay  it. 
And  so  we  must  n't  be  bard  upon  'em,  poor  souls 
— no,  we  mu.'>i  n't  be  hard  ujKin  'em  ;  but  get  whjt 
we  can  in  fmall  but  sweet  instalments.  I — for  all 
I  talk  in  this  philosophic  w.ay — I  was  never  h.-trd 
upon  'em — dear  lilllo  things — in  all  my  life." 

For  a  few  minutes  philosophy  look  breath,  whilst 

wine,  the  frequent  nutriment  of  that  divine  plant,. 

as  cultivated    by  Crosabone,    was  renewed.     .\t 

length,    ibe   apothecary   observed — "To   serious 

talk  like  philosophers" — Snipeton   grunted — "  if  |  bii.>.iiies3,   Mr.   Snipeton.     Having   had  our  little 


m  in,  the  nobler  animal,  for  we  know  bo  is,  though 
it  would  not  be  right,  perhaps,  to  say  as  much  be- 
fore the  petticoats — if  tnan  could  make  bis  own 
heart  invulnerable,  why,  as  for  woman,  she  miaht 
be  as  weak  an<l  as  f.)oli.^h  as  she  pleased  ;  which, 
you  must  allow,  is  granting  her  much,  Mr.  Snipe- 
ton."     And    here   tlie   apothtxary   would    have 


harmless  laugh  at  the  sex,  let  us  speak  of  one  who 
is  its  swcciest  flower,  and  it*  brightest  ornament. 
Need  I  name  Mrs.  Sui|>elon!" 

The  old  man  sighed :  moved  unea-sily  in  his 
chair ;  and  ihen  with  an  ofTort  began.  "  Mr.  Crosa- 
bone, my  friend — I  cannrt  tell  you — no  wurda  can 
tell  you,  how  I  love  that  woman." 
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"  I  can  imagine  the  caso — very  Tirulent  indeed," 
said  the  apolhecary.  "  I^te  in  life  it  '■  always  lo. 
LoTo  with  young  men,  I  mean  with  rery  young 
men,  is  nothing ;  a  slight  fever.  Now,  at  mature 
time  of  life,  it '»  little  short  of  deadly  typhus.  Of 
course,  T  -"jxrik  of  loTe  before  marri.ige ;  that  is, 
lote  ^t  tVars  and  anxieties ;  for  wedlock  's 

•  goo  « 

"  I  have  suiiegled,  fought  with  myself,  to  thinki 
— but  you  shall  tell  me — yes,  I  will  strengthen 
myself  to  hear  the  worst.  Now,  man"— ami 
Snipelon  grasped  the  arms  of  his  chair  with  an 
iron  hold,  and  his  breast  heaved  as  he  loudly  ut- 
tered— "  now,  speak  it." 

"  Look  you  here,  Mr.  Snipeton.  Do  you  think 
me  a  stock,  or  a  stone,  that  I  could  sit  hero  quiet- 
ly and  comfortably  drinking  your  wine,  if  I  could  n't 
give  you  hope — a  little  hoi«'  in  return  !" 

"  A  little  hope !"  groaned  the  old  man. 

"  A  man  in  my  position,  Mr.  Snip<;ton — with 
glorious  circumstances,  as  I  have  observed,  opcn- 
Sig  upon  him — cannot  be  too  cautious.  I  should 
be  eorry  lo  compromise  myself  by  desiring  you  to 
be  too  confident.  Nevertheless,  she  is  young,  Mr. 
Snipeton  ;  and  the  spirit  of  youth  docs  sometimes 
puzzle  as.  In  such  spirit  then — strong  as  it  is  in 
her — 1  have  the  greatest  faith." 

"You  have!"  exclaimed  Snipelon,  starting 
from  his  seal  and  seizing  Crossbone's  hand. 
"  Save  her  and — and  you  shall  be  rich  ;  that  is, 
you  shall  be  well  recompensed — very  well.  My 
good  friend,  you  know  not  the  misery  it  costs  mo 
lo  seem  happy  in  her  sight.  I  laugh  and  jest" — 
Crossbono  looked  doubtingly — "  lo  cheat  her  of 
ber  melancholy  ;  yet" — 

"  Yet  she  does  not  laugh  and  joke  in  return  V 
obaerved  Crossbone.  "  Dot  she  will — no  doubt 
■be  will." 

"  And  then,  though  I  know  her  to  he  sick  and 
mflering,  she  never  complains  ;  but  still  assures 
me  she  is  well — very  well." 

"  Dear  soul !  You  ought  to  be  a  happy  man — 
you  ought  but  you  won't.  Can't  yon  see  that  she 
won't  confess  to  sickness  because — kind  creature  I 
— she  can't  think  of  paining  you  7  She  'd  smile 
and  say  'twas  nothing — I  know  she  would,  if  she 
were  dying." 

'*  For  God's  sake,  speak  not  such  a  word,"  cried 
the  old  man,  turning  pale. 

"  She  must  die  some  day,"  said  Crossbone. 
"  Though,  to  be  sure,  according  lo  the  course  of 
nature,  that  is,  if  I  save  her — of  which,  indeed,  to 
tell  yi'u  truly,  I  have  now  no  doubt — I  will  slake 
my  reputation  present  and  to  come  upon  the  mat- 
ter"— 

"  Yoo  give  me  life,  youth,"  exclaimed  Snipe- 
lon, with  sudden  happiness. 

"  But  I  was  about  lo  say  that,  if  saved,  the 
chances  are  you  may  leave  her  yet  young  and 
blooming,  behind  you."  The  old  man's  face  dark- 
ened. It  was  a  bitter  thought  that.  Was  there 
not  some  place  in  the  Hast,  where,  when  a  bus- 
'  '  '  1,  his  wife  even  through  the  torture  of 
.vcd  him'     This  horrid  thought — how, 

■  ' ''  '■■  help  It'  for,  reader,  how  know 

you  shall  next  think  ' — this 
.'•d  through  Siiiiwlon's  brain. 
Hindoo  wife.  She  might — 
r  said — she  might  be  left,  yes, 
10  eroile  and  in-  happy,  and  more,  lo  award  happi- 
MM  to  another  oa  this  earth,  when  her  dostmg, 
punoaalely  dosting  husband  should  have  his  limbs 
COfflpOMd  10  tfae   grave.     Again  ;    he  inii;ht  live 


Hut 

math 


these  twenty  years.  And  in  twenty  years  tkat 
beautiful  face  would  lose  its  h>ok  of  vouth — thoM 
eyes  would  bnrn  with  sobered  light — that  full 
scarlet  lip  be  shrunk  and  failed.  .And  then — yes, 
then  he  thought,  hu  could  resign  her.  In  twenty 
years — pcrha|>s  in  twenty  years.  With  this  cold 
comfort,  he  ventured  to  reply  to  the  apothecary. 
^  '•  Never  mind  my  life,  that's  nothing,"  he  said. 
P  All  1  think  of  is  Clarissa  ;  and  there  is  yet  time 
— she  is  safe,  you  say '  ' 

•'  It  s  very  odd,  very  droll,  that  just  now  yon 
should  have  named  Uiilh — the  Bath  waters,  you 
know,"  smirked  Crossbone. 

"  Wherefore  odd — how  droll  T  I  do  not  under- 
stand you."     And  yet  he  had  caught  the  meaning. 

"  She  must  go  to  Hath ;  she  must  drink  the 
waters.  Nothing's  left  but  that,"  averred  the 
apothecary. 

"  I  tell  you,  man,  for  these  three  months  I  can- 
not quit  London.  A  world  of  money  depends 
upon  my  slay." 

"  .And  why  should  you  budge!  You  don't 
want  your  wife,  do  you,  at  St.  Mary  Axe?  She 
does  n"t  keep  your  books,  eh  ?"  Snii)Cton  frowned, 
and  bit  his  lip,  and  made  no  answer.  Then 
Crossbone,  his  dignity  strengthened  by  his  host's 
wine,  rose.  "  Mr.  .Snipeton,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
studied  this  case.  studie<l  it,  sir,  not  only  as  a  doc- 
tor but  as  a  friend.  I  have  now,  sir,  done  roy 
duty ;  I  leave  you  as  a  husband  and — I  was  about 
to  say  as  a  father,  but  that  would  be  premature ; 
as  a  husband  and  a  man  to  do  yours.  All  I  say  is 
this:  if  your  wife  does  not  immediately  move  lo 
Bath," — Crossbone  paused. 

"  Well,"  snarled  Snipeton,  defyingly,  "  and  if 
she  does  not?" 

"  In  two  months,  sir — I  give  her  two  months — 
she'll  go  to  the  churchyard." 

"  .\nd  so  she  may-^so  she  shall,"  exclaimed 
Snipeton,  violently  striking  the  table — his  face 
blackening  with  rage,  his  eyes  lurid  with  passion. 
"  .So  she  shall.  An  honest  grave  and  my  name 
clear — I  say,  an  honest  grave,  and  a  fair  tomb- 
stone, with  a  fair  reputation  for  the  dead.  Any- 
thing but  that  accursed  Bath.  Why,  sir," — and 
Snipeton,  dilating  v«iih  emotion,  stalked  towards 
the  a|M>thccary — "  what  do  you  think  me?" 

Now  this  question,  in  a  somewhat  dangerous 
manner  tested  Cropslmne's  sincerity.  In  sooth,  it 
is  at  best  a  iM?rilons  interrogative,  trying  to  the 
ingenuousness  of  a  friend.  Crossbone  paused; 
not  that  he  had  not  an  answer  at  the  very  tip  of 
his  tongue :  an  answer  bubbling  hot  from  that 
well  of  truth,  his  heart — and  for  that  reason,  it 
was  not  the  answer  lo  be  renden-d.  He  therefore 
looked  duly  astonished,  and  only  asked — "  Mr. 
Snipeton,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  tell  you,  man,  1  'd  ntlher  sec  her  dead,  a  fair 
and  honest  cor|)se,  than  send  her  to  that  pest- 
place,"  cried  the  husband. 

"  Pest-plare  '.  Really,  Mr.  Snipeton  ;  this  is  a 
little  too  murh  to  wipe  off  the  reputation  of  a  city 
— the  reputation  of  hundreds  of  years  too.— in  this 
manner.  Heputnrion,  sir,  that  is,  if  it 's  good  for 
anything — doesn't  come  up  like  a  load-stool;  no, 
sir,  the  real  thing  's  of  slow  growth.  Bath  a  pest- 
place  !     Why,  the  very  founUiin  of  health." 

"  The  pool  of  vice — the  very  slough  of  what 
you  call  fashion.  And  you  think  I  'd  send  my 
wife  there  for  liealth !  .\nd  for  what  health' 
Why,  I'll  say  she  retMrncd  with  glowing  face 
and  sparkling  eyes.  What  then  ?  I  should  loathe 
her." 
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"  Ix)ril  McM  mo  !"  exclaimed  Cromtlione. 

"  Now,  wo  are  happy,  vory  happy  ;  frw  wed- 
ded ciiii|vli's  MKirii  so  :  very  liappy" — ami  Snipnion 
(f round  llui  woriln  lirncain  all  ilio  li-rlh  lio  had, 
and  looked  fiirioiiBly  eontont.  C'rombono  slarod  at 
tho  writliinR  iiiiairo  of  conmihial  love. 

"  Ymi  corlniiily  look  happy — exiraordinarily 
happy,"  drawled  the  a|Hitliecary. 

"  And  whilst  we  live,  will  keep  so.  Thorofote 
no  Hiilli-inseels — no  May-llie»,  no  Jum'-bu((8." 

"  "['isn't  the  Ualh  seadon  for  'em,"  put  in  tho 
apolheeary.   'sThoy  're  all  in  lioudou  at  thin  time." 

"  All  '»  one  for  that.  I  tell  you  what — here, 
Dorothy,  another  hottlo  of  wine— I  loll  you  what. 
Master  i'rosabone,  a»  you  nay,  we'll  talk  tho 
matter  over  philosopliirally,  I  think  that 's  it ;  and 
therefore,  no  more  words  aliout  Hath.  Come, 
come,  can  thero  be  a  finer  air  than  this'"'  cried 
tho  husbaml,  ruhbini;  his  hands,  and  trying  lo 
laufrh. 

"  My  dear  air,  the  quality  of  the  air  is  not  the 
thinsr — it 's  change  that 's  the  medicine.  And 
then  thero  's  tho  waters" — 

"  We  have  an  excellent  spring  at  Uampstoad. 
Years  ago  1  'm  told  the  nobility  used  to  come  and 
drink  it." 

"Then,  sir,  tho  waters  hadn't  been  analyiod. 
Since  then  they  'vo  been  found  out ;  only  fit  for 
cattle,  sir,  and  the  lower  orders.  Never  known 
now  to  agree  with  a  person  of  gentility  of  stomach 
— that  is,  of  true  delicacy.  And  for  the  air,  it's 
very  good,  certainly,  just  for  tho  common  purposes 
of  life;  but  as  I  say,  it's  not  the  quality,  it's 
the  change  that 's  tho  thing,  'rhere  's  cases,  sir, 
in  which  1  'd  send  patients,  ay,  from  Montpellier  to 
tho  neighborhood  of  Kleet-diich.  Thi^  fact  is,  sir, 
there  can't  bo  at  times  a  belter  change  than  from 
the  best  lo  the  worst.  The  lungs,  sir,  get  tired — 
heartily  sick  of  good  air  if  it 's  always  tho  same  ; 
just  as  the  stomach  would  gel  tired  of  the  very 
best  mutton,  had  it  nothing  but  mutton  every 
day." 

JSnipeton  was  silent ;  pondering  a  refutation  of 
this  false  philosophy.  Still  bo  tugged  at  his  brain 
for  a  happy  rejoinder.  He  felt — he  was  certain  of 
it — that  it  would  come  when  the  apothecary  had 
gone  away,  but  unhappily  he  wanted  it  for  present 
use.  He  felt  himself  like  a  rich  man  with  all  his 
cash  lockeil  up.  Now  wit,  like  money,  bears  an 
extra  value  when  rung  down  immediately  it  is 
wanted ;  men  pay  severely  who  want  credit. 
Thus,  though  Snipoton  knew  he  had  somewhere 
in  that  very  strong  box  his  skull,  a  whole  bank  of 
arguments,  yet  because  be  could  not  at  iho  mo- 
ment draw  one,  Crossbone — the  way  of  the  world 
— believed  there  were  absolutely  no  cfleels.  Snipe- 
ton,  however,  got  over  a  difiiculty  as  thousands 
before  him — and  thousands  yet  unborn  will  jump 
an  obst.iclo ; — ho  asked  his  opponent  to  take 
another  glass  of  wine.  If  Bacchus  often  lead  men 
into  quacmires  deep  as  his  vats,  let  us  yet  do  him 
this  juslice,  he  sometimes  leads  them  out. 

"  I  believe  you  said  something  about  horse 
exercise,  f'rossbone!  Now  with  a  horse — you 
don't  drink" — a  hospitable  slander  this  on  the 
apothecary — "  with  a  horse  there  'a  change  of  air 
at  will,  eh  ♦" 

"  To  be  sure  there  is.  And  then  there  's  High- 
gate  and  Finchley,  and — well,  that  might  do,  per- 
haps," said  Crossbone. 

".•Vnd  in  the  evenings" — and  Snipeton  bright- 
ened at  tho  prospect — "  we  could  ride  together." 

"Death,   sir— certain  death" — and    Crossbone 


gnie  one  of  his  happiest  shmldfirs.  "  Tho  niifhl 
air  is  poia4>n — absolute  poison.  No,  tho  time 
would  be  from — let  me  »co— from  cloven  to 
throe." 

"  InipoMiblo ;  quite  impo-wihle.  f'an't  leave 
business— certain  ruin,"  cried  Snipelon. 

"  Certain  death,  then,"  said  Crossbone,  and  ho 
slowly,  solrmidy  drained  his  glass.  "  Certain 
death,"  ho  repeBto<l. 

"  Don't  say  that,  Cnwshone,"  cried  Snipeton, 
softened.  "Mrs.  Wilton,  perhaps  she  rides,  and 
then" — 

"  As  for  Mrs.  Wilton,  I  trust  you  are  under  no 
particular  obligation  to  that  person  ?" 

"Obligation,"  cried  .SniiK'ton  ;  as  though  the 
thought  implied  an  insult.     "  Why  do  you  ask'" 

"  Nothing  but  for  your  wife's  health.  The 
fact  is,  Mrs.  Wilton  always  seems  melancholy, 
heavy  ;  with  something  on  her  mind.  Now,  rny 
dear  sir,  it  is  a  truth  in  moral  philosophy  not  sufn- 
cienlly  well  known  and  attended  to,  tdat  dumps 
are  catching."  And  Cro8sl)onc  looked  the  proud 
dis<"overor  of  the  subtlety. 

"  Indeed — are  they  ?  Perhaps  they  may  be. 
Well,  there's  a  wench  coming  up  from  Kent — 
somewhere  near  Dovesnest.  I  've  been  coaxed  to 
consent  to  it.  She  may  make  a  sort  of  merrier 
companion." 

"  She  may,"  said  Crossbone  ;  "  but  what  yoa 
want  is  an  honest,  sharp  fellow — for  honesty  with- 
out sharpness  in  this  world  is  like  a  sword  without 
edge  or  point ;  very  well  for  show,  but  of  no  real 
use  lo  the  owner." 

"  Go  on,"  cried  Snipeton,  bowing  to  the  apoth- 
ecary's apothegm. 

"  Now,  I  have  the  very  man  who'll  suit  you. 
Tho  miracle  of  a  groom.  Honest  as  a  dog,  and 
sharp  as  a  porcupine." 

"  Humph  !"  cried  Snipeton,  marrelling  at  the 
human  wonder. 

"  Your  servant,  Mr.  Crossbone'' — said  Dorothy 
Vale,  opening  the  door — "  has  called  as  you  d^ 
sired." 

"Tell  him  to  come  in,"  cried  Crossbone  :  who 
then  said  to  Snipelon — "  At  le.tst  you  can  see  the 
follow." 

CHAPTER    XXyill. 

It  may  bo  remembered  that  Snipeton  and  St. 
Giles  had  met  before.  And  certainly  St.  Giles 
had  not  forgotten  the  event ;  his  somewhat  anx- 
ious look  declared  his  recollection  of  the  scene  at 
Dovesnest,  in  which  he  played  the  part  of  rogue 
and  vagabond  according  lo  Iho  statute ;  but  as 
Snipeton  had  no  corresponding  interest  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, he  had  wholly  forgotten  the  person  of 
the  outcast  in  the  candidate  for  service.  But  in 
truth,  St.  Giles  was  not  the  same  man.  At 
Dovesnest  ho  was  in  rags ;  fear  and  want  had 
sharpened  his  face,  withering,  debasing  him. 
.\nd  now,  ho  breathed  new  courage  with  every 
hour's  freedom. — He  w  as  comfort.ii)ly.  trimly  clad  ; 
and  his  pocket — too  oft  tho  barometer  of  the  soul 
— was  not  quite  at  zero.  Hence,  in  few  moments, 
he  looked  with  placid  respect  at  Snipelon,  who 
stared  all  about  his  face,  as  a  picture-dealer  stares 
at  an  alleged  old  master ;  with  a  look  that  in  its 
cunning,  would  even  seem  to  ho|>c  a  counterfeit. 
Was  St.  Giles  really  the  honest  fellow  that  he 
appeared  ;  was  there  in  truth  the  original  mark  of 
the  original  artist  upon  him  ;  or  was  he  a  fraudful 
imitation  especially  made  to  gull  a  trusting  gentle- 
man ? — Was  there  really  no  flaw  in  that  honest 
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aceminif  fare* — And  Snipeton  as  h«  looked  half- 

\v    •    '    •'    ■     "  ;,!|  serranu   at  h 

^''  I'ssela;  that,  jip 

li. ..,■...,  i.i.  .  :-.i.'..i  .  |"i. !■,..•  revi-al  a  dainiiiii  i..j; 
fracture.  (Vrlaiiily.  siicli  sort  iif  human  poltory, 
(■\nr.s-K'  II,  ,il,'  r.r  fiiii'l.^  vi,,iil.l  li.' an  excced- 
i  .on  thought 

tl,  .  .  '   "u-ht  it;  for 

ihi-re  bt'inp  no  such  test  ol"  iiiontl  wiundncss,  he 
cuuld  only  (■hiK)so  the  domestic,  luo-legRod  veasol 
befora  him  hy  its  looks.  Alas  I  why  was  there 
no  instant  means  of  trying  the  music  of  its  ring  ! 

"That  will  do  ;  you  can  wait,"  said  Crossbone 
to  St.  Giles,  who  thereupon  left  the  room. 

"  And  what  can  you  say  for  this  fellow?  Do 
yoo  know  all  ahout  him — who  begot  him — where 
he  comes  from  I"  asked  Snipeton. 

Crossbone  was  a  man  of  quick  parts  :  so  quick, 
that  few  knew  better  than  he,  the  proper  time  for 
a  complete  lie.  We  say  a  complete  lie ;  not  a 
careless,  fragmentary  flam,  with  no  genius  in  it ; 
but  a  well-built,  architectural  lie,  buttressed  about 
by  circumstance.  Therefore,  no  sooner  was  the 
question  put  to  him  than,  without  let  or  hesitation, 
he  poured  forth  the  following  narrative.  Wonder- 
ful man !  falsehood  flowed  frotn  him  like  a  foun- 
tain. 

"  The  young  man  who  has  just  quitted  us  is  of 
humble  but  honest  origin.  His  parents  were  vil- 
lagers, and  rented  a  little  garden-ground  whereon 
they  raised  much  of  their  lowly  but  healthy  faro. 
Far,  far  indeed  was  the  profligacy  of  I»n(lon  from 
that  abode  of  rustic  innocence.  Ills  playmates — 
I  mean  the  young  man's — were  the  lambkins  that 
he  watched,  fur  at  an  early  .age  he  was  sent  out  to 
tend  sheep :  his  books  the  flowers  at  his  feet,  the 
clouds  above  his  head.  Not  hut  what  he  reads 
remarkably  well  for  his  condition,  and  writes  a 
good  stout  servant's  hand.  He  was  seven  years 
old — no,  I  'ni  wrong,  eight,  eight  years — when  he 
lost  his  father,  who,  good  creature,  fell  a  victim  to 
his  humanity.  A  sad  matter  that.  He  was  killed 
by  a  windmill." 

"  I  thtiught  you  said  't  was  his  humanity,"  ob- 
served Snipeton. 

"And  a  windmill,"  averred  Crossliono.  "A 
neighbor's  child  was  gathering  buttercups  and  dai- 
sies, and  had  strayed  l>cncath  the  mill's  revolving 
sails.  The  young  man's  father,  obeying  the  impulse 
of  his  benevolent  heart,  rushed  forward  to  save  the 
little  innocent.  His  humanity,  not  measuring  dis- 
tance, carried  him  Km  near  the  sails  ;  ho  was  struck 
to  the  earth  with  a  compound  fracture  of  the  skull, 
mnd  died." 

"  This  yoo  know  ?"  muttered  .Snipeton,  looking 
with  a  wary  eye. 

"  'T  was  when  I  was  an  apprentice.  The 
mn"  l..'in<r  i...nr,  and  the  case  desperate,  'twas 
p  do  my  b<;st  with  it.     I  learned  a 

J'r  :iit  case,  and  from  that  moment 

•It  a  natural  interest  in  the  orphan.  And  he  has 
been  worthy  of  it.  You  M  hardly  believe  the 
things  I  could  tell  you  of  that  young  man.  You 
can't  think  h<jw  he  loves  his  mother." 

"No  great  credit  in  that — chl"  said  Snipe- 
Ion. 

"  Why,  no ;  not  exactly  cre<lit ;  but  yoa  must 
own  it 's  graceful — very  graceful.     He  make*  her 

take  nearly  ?."  '  -  • -      If--"' >  rnough 

for  shirts   :i  .  this 

strike*  rac  n  -...,.■.  :,;i  ''' 

"  And   v  a  good  groom, 

eh?"  asked  I' 

"  Bla«  jroa  !  be  knows  more  about  horses  than 


they  know  thcmselvea.      But  all   he   knows   is 

i.ing  to  his  honesty.   I've  trusted  him  with  un- 

^'uld,  and  he  has  never  laid  his  finger  upon 

"  How  do  you  know,  if  you  never  counted  it?" 
asked  Snipeton. 

"That  is" — said  Crossbone, a  little  pulled  up — 
"  that  is,  you  know  what  I  mean.  .\nd — the 
thought 's  lieen  working  in  me,  though  I  've  talked 
of  other  matters — I  do  think  that  a  horse,  with  the 
quick  and  frequent  change  of  air  a  horse  can  give, 
may  do  everything  for  Mrs.  Snipeton  ;  for,  as  1 
have  said  before — she  's  young,  very  young  ;  and 
youth  takes  much  killing.  And  therefore,  you  'II 
make  yourself  easy  ;  come,  you  'II  promise  me 
that?" 

"  I  will,"  said  Snipeton,  a  little  softened. 
"  You  give  me  new  heart.    Come,  another  glass." 

"  Not  another  drop.  Pen  and  ink,  if  you  please. 
I  must  write  a  litlle  pre.->cripliiin  for  aliille  nothing 
for  your  good  lady;  not  that  she  wants  medicine," 
said  Crossbone. 

"Then  why  poison  her  with  it?"  asked  Snipe- 
ton with  some  energy. 

"  She  would  n't  be  satisfied  without  it.  There- 
fore, just  a  little  colored  negative;  nothing  more." 
Pen  and  ink  were  ordered,  brought ;  and  Cross- 
bone strove  to  write  as  innocently  as  his  art  allowed 
him.  "  There  must  be  an  apothecary  at  Hamp- 
Etead,  and  1  'II  send  the  man  with  it ;"  and  Cross- 
bone, folded  the  presrription,  and  rose. 

"And  when  shall  we  see  you  again?"  asked 
Sni|>eton. 

"  Why,  in  two  or  three  days.  But  I  have  done 
all  the  good  I  can  at  present.  You  '11  try  the 
horse?"— 

"I  will." 

"  And  the  roan?" — 

"  I  'II  think  of  him. — Tell  me,  does  ho  know 
anybody  in  London?" 

"  Any  calf  you  like,  brought  to  Smithfield, 
knows  more  of  ihe  ways — more  of  the  people  of 
town.  He 's  a  regular  bit  of  country  turf.  Green 
and  fresh.  Klse  do  you  think  1  'd  recommend 
him  !"  asked  Crossliono  very  earnestly. 

"  I  almost  think — I  meiin  I  'm  pretty  sure — that 
is,  I  will  try  him,"  said  Snipeton. 

"  Then  between  ourselves,  I  'vc  recommended 
you  a  treasure.  And — stop;  I  was  alwut  to  go, 
forgetting  the  most  important  thing.  You  heard 
nie  say  that  dumps  were  eateliing'  I  hope  you  've 
thought  of  that.  Now,  that  Mrs.  Wilton — the 
housekeeper — she  'd  ruin  any  young  woman. 
Bless  you  I     She  's  hypochondria  in  iH;tticoats." 

"Humph!  I  don't  know;  I  prefer  a  serious 
woman  for  her  calling.  Perhaps  a  litlle  over 
melancholy  to  be  sure,  i\j!verthele.ss" — 

"  Well,  I  '11  say  no  more.  After  all,  she  may 
only  seem  melancholy  to  us.  There  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  fun  in  her,  for  all  we  know.  Some 
people  remind  us  of  mourning  coaches  at  a  funcrni : 
the  outside  's  dull  and  solemn  enough  ;  and  so, 
folks  never  think  of  the  jokes  that 's  flying  inside 
of  'cm.  As  a  professional  man  I  know  this,  Mr. 
.Snipetim  ;  and  therefore  I  hate  your  very  grave- 
looking  people.  If  they  n?ally  are  w  hat  they  look, 
they  're  bad  ;  if  they  arn'l  they're  worse.  .\nd 
in  a  word — 1  might  say  more  if  I  chow;,  but  I 
won't — in  a  word,  I  don't  think  that  Mrs.  Snipe- 
ton will  ever  get  any  good  from  yonr  housi^keeper. 
Good  bvc,  God  bless  yoii ; — the  man  shall  bring 
the  medicine."  So  saying,  and  looking  deepest 
mystery,  Crossbone  departed. 

The  apothecary  had  achieved  more  than  he  had 
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hoped.   It  WM  very  true,  thnuglit  9nipcton,  the  wo- 1 

man  wns  colJ — inolniii'lioly.   Ayiiiii,  nlw  li  ;  ' 
looked  upon  him  with  |il«;i»aiit  looki.    Ili  i 
wttmeil  wruiig  from  her :  it  wus  imt  fri'C — 
And  yet  her  eye  watched  his  wil'i)  with   iii; 
roj[anl.    Kvory  moment — when  hvinl  wantt  i, 
sho  was  hnverinf;  near  her.     IIuw  wns  it,  he  hnd 
never  seen  tliis  bclorot     It  was  plain  iho  woman 
had  some  false  inllnencn  ;  cxcrrised  some  power 
that  eslran);od  hi.i  wife  from  him. 

I<et  us  leave  Snipetun  forahricf  limestra^clinR 
and  weltering  in  this  s<>a  of  doiilit :  now  Irving  to 
•touch  certain  f;round,  and  now  r  ..again. 

I<ot  us  leave  him,  and  follow  th'  y.     He 

hnd  had  just  wine  enough  ;  whiiii  i'[rriHii:<i.inco  was 
to  him  thomost  potent  rea.son  fiirliavinj;  more.  Ife 
had  put  up  at  the  Flask  at  Ilampstead  ;  and  tu  that 
hoallery  he  airode,  St.  Giles  silently  following 
him. 

"  My  man,"  said  Crossbone,  "  who  was  your 
f.ilher — where  wore  you  born — what  have  you  been 
doing — and  where  do  you  come  fromt  An  answer 
if  you  please  to  each  of  those  ijuesitons." 

St.  C'ilcs,  plucking  up  courage,  simply  replied 
^"  I  um  his  lordship's  servant ;  and  have  his 
orders  to  follow  you." 

"  There  'a  not' the  slightest  doubt,  his  lordship's 
servant,  that  you  're  a  convenient  rascal  of  all 
work,  and  quite  up  to  the  business  wc  shall  put 
you  on."  Let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  these 
words  were  uttered  by  Cros-tbone  :  by  no  means  : 
not  a  sylLible  of  them.  Hut  the  thought — the 
ethereal  essence  of  words — had  touched  the  brain 
of  the  apothecary,  and  his  whole  frame  tingled 
with  the  awakened  music.  He  had  found  a 
scoundrel,  he  was  sure  of  it,  and  he  was  happy. 

"  A'ery  good,  my  man  ;  very  good,  I  understand 
you.  As  you  say,  you  are  his  lordship's  servant, 
and  have  his  lordship's  orders  to  lake  my  ilirL>clions. 
Very  well.  You  will  please  to  take  your  father  and 
mother  from  my  hands  :  understand  for  once  that 
tliey  were  honest,  resi)eclal>le  people ;  and  be 
grateful  for  the  parents  I  'va  given  you.  Yonr 
father,  good  man  !  was  killed  by  a  windmill  ;  and 
your  mother  still  lives  in  the  country,  and  regular- 
ly takes  three  fourths  of  your  wages.  .\nd  you 
are  not  to  forget  that  you  have  a  great  love  for  that 
mother.  .\nd  now,  take  this  prescription  to  the 
apothecary's;  tell  him  to  make  it  up,  and  send 
to  Mr.  Snipeton's.  After  which,  you  'II  come  to 
me  at  the  Fl.ask.  Go."  St.  Giles,  with  perplexed 
looks,  obeyed  Crossbone,  and  went  np>n  his  errand. 
"  I  've  given  the  vagaboiul  a  father  am!  mother  to  ' 
bo  proud  of — it  'a  quite  clear,  much  bolter  than  ' 
were  really  bt^stowed  upon  him  ;  and  he  has  n't  a 
word  of  thanks  to  say  upon  the  matter.  Iah  a 
gentleman  lie  as  he  will  for  the  lower  orders, 
they  're  seldom  grateful.  Nevertheless,  let  us 
have  the  virtue  that  he  wants.  Were  he  a  piece  of 
pig-headed  honesty,  he  would  n't  suit  our  work. 
No  :  Providence  has  been  very  good  in  sending  us 
a  rascal."  With  these  mute  thoughts,  this  final 
thanksgiving,  did  Cro.ssl>one  step  onward  to  the 
Flask.  He  would  there  further  {londer  on  the  plan 
that,  throwing  Snipeton's  young  » ife  into  the  arms 
of  a  young  nobleman — and,  in  common  justice,  so 
old  and  vulgar  a  man  had  no  claim  to  such  refine- 
ment and  beauty  ;  sho  must  have  been  originally 
intended  for  high  hfe,  and  therefore  cruelly  misap- 
plied— would  throw  him,  Crossbone,  the  prime 
conspirator,  into  the  very  highest  practice.  He 
would  keep  a  carriage  I  As  hu  looked  at  the  glo- 
rious clouds,  qglored  by  the  setting  sun,  be  felt 


pusled   whether  hU  coach   panels  sliuuM   be  a 

l        ■       I    .     I    1  _       .1  _      I       _        I       .         M  I  I 


iked  upon  them  as  no  other  than  a  ce|i'sti:il  pat- 
•  in-lmok,  rolled  cm;[  lu  l.rln  lnui  in  \i,^  <  Iiuici. 
The  widu  west  »  <  dd  ; 

and  staring  at  it,  i  .  that 

lace — three-inch  lae« — should  blaut  u|i<>ii  his  liv- 
eries. And  rapt  in  this  sweet  dream,  he  walked 
on,  his  heart  throbbing  to  the  rumbling  of  his 
coach -whet'l.t.  That  music  was  s^i  sweet,  so  deep, 
absorbing,  that  accompanying  his  footsteps,  he  was 
within  a  few    pares  of   the   Flask  ere  he  saw   a 

crowd    gathered    about    the    •'     -    '    '    --.I  the 

word.i  "  he  's  killed."     His  i  wa» 

immediately  (|uickened,  and  I4;...  ....„  mid- 
dle of  the  crowd,  he  saw  the  body  of  a  roan,  op- 
parcntly  lifeles.1,  carried  towards  the  inn.  The 
people  crowded  around,  and  by  their  very  anxiety 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  bearers  towards  the 
door.  "  Stand  aside,  folks — stand  aside,"  cried 
Crossbone,  "  I  'm  a  physician  :  that  is,  a  medical 
man.     Keep  his  head  up,  fellow." 

"Gel  out  o'  the  way,"  exclaimed  a  stranger, 
"  you  don't  know  how  to  carry  a  fellow-crelur," 
and  the  benevolent  new-comer  thrust  a.«ide  the 
rustic  who  was,  awkwanlly  enough,  supporlini; 
the  shoulders  of  the  wounded  man,  and  wiih 
admirible  zeal,  and  great  apparent  tenderness, 
relieved  him  of  the  charge.  "  Poor  soul — po<ir 
soul!''  he  cried,  much  affected,  "  I  do  wonder  if 
he's  a  wife  and  family'" 

"  A  bed-room  ;  immediately — a  l)cd-room,"  ex- 
claimed Crossbone :  aiul  his  sudden  patient  was 
carried  U|>-siair8,  Cnissbone  following.  As  he 
ascended,  a  horse  bathed  in  foam,  and  every  muscle 
quivering,  was  led  to  the  door. 

"  It 's  my  belief  that  that  Claypolc 
his  boy  to  fly  his  kite  a  purpose  to  I, 
that   he  may  bury  'em.     'That's  the  li.....   m....-., 
he 's  frit  this  week;  the  little  varmint  I    And  this 
looks  like  death  any  how."     Thus  delivered  him- 
self, a  plain-spoken  native  of  Ilampstead. 

"  Yon  may  say  death.  Cracked  like  a  cgg^ 
shell ;"  and  saying  this,  ihe  speaker  significantly 
pointed  to  his  own  skull.  "  The  doctor  's  a  try- 
ing to  get  blood  :  it 's  my  opinion  he  might  as 
well  try  a  tomb-stone.  Well,  this  is  a  world,  is  n't 
it !  I  often  thanks  my  luck  I  can't  afford  a  horse  ; 
for  who  's  safe  n-horseback '  A  man  kisses  his 
wife  and  his  kibbies,  if  he  has  'em,  when  he 
mounts  his  saddle  of  a  mornin' — and  his  wife  gels 
him  lamb  and  s{>arrow-gniss,  or  something  nice  for 
supper — '.vpecting  him  home.  She  listens  for  his 
horse's  feet,  and  he  's  brought  to  his  door  in  • 
shell." 

"  Well,  mate,  you  do  speak  a  truth  ;  nobody  can 
deny  that,"  said  one  of  the  mob ;  who,  it  is  proli- 
able,  scarcely  dreamt  that  the  sometime  moralist 
and  truth  were  so  very  rarely  on  speaking  terms. 
And  this  iho  reader  will,  doubtless,  admit,  when 
we  inform  him  that  the  man  who  so  hunianclv,  so 
alTeclionately  lent  his  aid  to  the  thrown  horseman, 
helping  to  bear  him  with  all  tenderness  up-stairs, 
was  Mr.  Thomas  blast.  It  was  his  business,  or 
raiher,  as  he  afterwards  revealed,  his  pleasure  to 
be  at  Ilampstead — his  solemn  pleasure.  At  this 
moment,  St.  Giles,  on  his  return  from  the  apothe- 
cary's, came  to  the  inn-door.  Ere  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  greeting,  his  hand  was  grasped  by 
Blast — "Well,  how  do  vou  do?  Who'd  bare 
thought  to  see  you  here)"     Who,  in  sooth,  b«t 
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BUm  himwif— •win?  (hat  he  had  dofrged  hU  prey 
fi  '    "  Ha  !  my  RiKxi  friend, 

<  muTed,  "  yoii  don'l  know 

(III'  '.rxiKU'  I  vr  II. Ill  Miieo  ue  nu>l.  Kut  you  inuM 
see  il  in  mv  looks.  Toil  me,  aini  I  twenty  years 
older'" 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  muttered  St.  Giles ;  ihoujrh, 
•Muredly,  surh  a  si|;lit  would  have  carried  its 
pleasure  tu  the  runaway  transport. 

"  Ha !  you  won't  sec  it ;  that 's  so  like  a  friend. 
But  don't  let  us  stand  in  llio  street ;  cume  in  and 
have  a  pot ;  fur  I 'vc  soniolhin'  tu  say  that'll  set 
your  art  a  bleeding."  Huping.  praying,  that 
Crossbone  micht  not  observe  him — and  feeling 
dwarfed,  ]iowerle»s,  under  the  will  of  Blast — St. 
Giles  turned  into  a  side-room  with  his  early 
teacher  and  destroyer. 

"  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  do  anything  much 
in  the  way  of  drink,"  said  Blast,  to  the  waiter 
following,  "and  so,  a  little  brandy-and-water. 
Well,  vou  wonder  to  see  mc  at  Hampsiead,  I  dare 
wy?    \^ou  can't  guess  what  brings  rae  hereV 

"  No,"  said  St.  Giles.     "  How  should  1 !" 

"  I  'm  a  altered  man.  I  came  here  all  this  way 
for  nothin'  else  but  to  see  the  sun  a  s^ttin'.  Your 
health  ;"  and  Blast,  as  he  said,  did  nothing  in  the 
way  of  drink  :  for  he  guli>ed  his  brandy-and-water. 

"To  see  the  sun  a  setting!"  cried  St.  Giles; 
we  fear,  too,  a  little  incredulously. 

"Ha!  you're  young,  and  likes  to  see  him  a 
gettin'  up;  it's  natrul ;  but  when  you're  my 
time  o"  life,  and  have  stood  the  wear  and  tear  o' 
the  world  as  I  have,  you  'II  rather  look  at  the 
sun  when  he  sets,  then.  And, do  you  know  why? 
You  don't!  I 'II  tell  you.  Acause,  when  he  sets, 
he  reminds  you  of  where  you  're  agoing.  I  never 
thought  I  should  ha'  been  pulled  up  in  the  way 
I  have  been.  But  trouble's  done  il.  My  only 
comfort's  now  to  look  at  the  seltin' sun — and  he 
sets  nowhere  so  stylishly  as  here  at  Hampsiead." 

"  Humph  !  And  so  you  've  had  trouble !"  said 
St.  Giles,  coldly. 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  chilly  way,  as  if  your  words 
was  haiUloncs.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  fall  on  your 
neck,  and  cry  like  a  'oman.  Don't  freeze  me  in 
that  manner.  I  said  trouble.  Loss  o'  property, 
and  death." 

"  Death!"  cried  St.  Giles. 

"Little  Jingo.  That  apple  o'  both  my  eyes ; 
that  tulup  of  a  child.  Well,  he  was  too  clever  to 
live  lung.  I  always  thought  it.  Much  too  for'ard 
for  his  age.  He  s  gone.  And  now  ho  's  gone, 
I  do  feel  that  I  was  his  father."  St.  Giles  stifled 
a  rilling  groan.  "  But — it 's  my  only  comfort — 
he  '«  lietter  looked  arter  now  than  with  roe." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  St.  Giles  with  a  quirkness 
that  made  Blast  stare.  "  I  mean,  if  he  is  where 
you  hope  he  is." 

"  I  should  like  to  pay  him  some  respect.  I  don't 
want  to  do  much  :  but — I  know  it 's  a  weaknesa; 
still  a  roan  without  a  weakness  has  no  right  to 
live  among  men  ;  he  's  too  good  for  this  sinful 
world.  As  I  was  saying,  I  know  it 's  a  weak- 
ness :  still,  I  should  like  to  wear  a  little  bit  o' 
black — if  it  was  only  a  rag,  so  it  was  black.  You 
couldn't  lend  me  nothing,  could  you  t  Only  a 
coat  would  be  something  to  begin  with." 

St.  (files  pleaded  in  excuse  his  very  limited 
wardrobe  ;  and  Blast  was  suddenly  satisfied. 

"  Well,  he  '■  gone  ;  and  if  I  was  to  go  as  black 

■a  a  ni; •     *—  '-'■■'•    rrst   the   better  for 'l. 

Bcaidi'-  lie  we  shan't  bo  long 

apart.  „  —  -.;.-. u  to  pull  a  man  up; 


and  so  you  'II  know  when  you  've  had  my  trouble. 
Your  health  agin." 

"  And  you  have  had  a  loss  of  property  besides  t" 
asked  St.  Giles. 

"  Look  here,"  cried  Blast,  taking  ofThis  hat 
and  rumpling  up  his  hair :  "  there  's  a  change ! 
Once  as  black  as  a  crow  ;  and  now — oh,  my  dear 
friend" — St.  Giles  shrunk  at  the  appeal  as  at  a 
presented  pistol — "  if  you  want  to  put  silver  on  a 
man's  head,  you  've  only  to  take  all  the  gold  out 
of  his  pocket.  Had  a  loss!  You  iliay  say  a  loss. 
I  tell  you  what  it  is :  it 's  no  use  fur  a  man  to 
think  of  being  honest  in  this  world  :  it  is  n't.  1  've. 
tried,  and  1  give  it  up.'' 

"That  's  a  pity,"  said  St.  Giles:  knowing  not 
what  to  say — knowing  not  how  to  shake  olf  his 
tormentor. 

"  Why,  it  it;  for  a  man  doesn't  ofien  make 
his  mind  up  to  it.  Well,  1  'vp  li;id  my  faulis,  I 
know;  who  baa  n't?  Still,  I  did  think  to  reform 
when  I  gut  that  lump  of  money  ;  and  more,  1  did 
tliink  to  make  a  man  of  you.  1  'd  chalked  out 
the  prettiest,  innocenteel  life  for  both  on  us.  I  'II 
make  a  sujer  of  Jingo,  I  thought;  yea,  1  '11  buy 
him  some  colors  for  the  army,  and  make  him  a 
gen'Iman  at  once.  .\nd  then  I  thought  we  would 
so  enjoy  ourselves !  We  'd  ha'  gone  and  been 
one  all  among  the  lower  orders.  In  summer  liine 
we  'd  ha'  playe<l  at  knock  'ems  down  with  'em, 
jest  to  show  we  was  all  made  o'  the  same  stulT; 
and  in  winter  we  wouldn't  ha'  turned  up  our 
noses  at  hot-cockles,  or  blind-man's  bufT,  or  nothin' 
of  the  sort ;  hut  ha'  been  as  free  and  coniforl.ible 
with  the  swinish  multitude  (fur  1  did  begin  tuihink 
'em  that  when  1  got  the  money)  as  if  ihey  'd  pot 
gold  rings  in  their  noses,  and  like  the  pig-facid 
lady,  f!at  out  of  a  silver  trough.  1  thoupiit  you  "d 
lie  a  stick  tu  my  old  age.  But  what  's  the  use  u' 
thinking  on  it '  As  my  schoolmaster  used  to  say — 
'  Him  as  sets  his  heart  on  the  things  of  this  life' — 
I  've  forgot  the  rest :  but  it 's  all  of  a  piece." 

"  And  how  did  you  get  this  money  ?"  asked  .St, 
Giles,  with  very  well-acted  innocence. 

"  How  did  1  get  the  money  ?  H»w  should  I 
get  it  ?  By  the  sweat  of  my  brow."  And  so  far, 
the  reader  who  remembers  the  labor  of  Bl.ist  in  his 
theft  of  the  gold-box,  may  acquit  him  of  an  uu- 
truth. 

"  And  having  got  such  a  heap  of  gold,"  re- 
ioined  St.  Giles,  "  pray  tell  me — how  did  you 
lose  it?" 

Now  Blast  had,  and  never  suspected  it,  a  sense 
of  humor  :  he  could  really  enjoy  a  joke  when  least 
palal.ible  to  most  men;  namely,  when  made 
against  themselves.  Nevertheless,  wiih  people 
who  have  only  a  proper  pride  of  such  |ihilo»<ipliy. 
he  had  his  share  of  sensitiveness,  to  be  i-alUu  up 
at  a   reasonable   crisis.     Hence,  when    St.  (Jiles 

Kresscd  him  to  explain  his  loss,  the  jecl  became  a 
urt.  Good  nature  may  endure  a  ixkliii'g  uilh  a 
feather,  but  resj^nts  a  scratch  from  a  tenpenny  nail. 
"  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  Blast,  "don't  do 
that;  pray  don't.  When  you're  as  old  as  me, 
and  find  tiie  world  a  slippin'  from  under  you  like  a 
hill  o'  sand,  you  'II  not  langh  at  the  losses  o'  gtav 
haira,"  and  again  IJlast  drew  his  fingire  lliroiijjh 
his  locks  meekly,  mournfully.  "  How  did  I  lose 
it?  No:  you  warn't  at  Liquorish,  you  warn't? 
No;  you  don't  know?  Well,  1  hope  I'm  not 
much  worse  than  my  neighlKirs ;  and  I  don't  like 
wishing  bad  wishes,  it  is  sich  old  woman's  work  ; 
it  's  only  harking  the  louder  for  wauling  teeth. 
But  this  I  will  wish  ;  if  a  clergyman  u'  the  '.Slab- 
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lished  Churcli  is  ever  to  clioku  hirnsoir  wiili  a  fish- 
bone, 1  do  lioi*  tliut  thai  c)eri;ynmii  dix's  n"!  live 
far  from  Lazarus,  and  that  his  narou  hoKiiis  with  a 
U.  1  'ni  nut  a  siiitufui  man  ;  ami  so  I  won't  wish 
anything  nioro  plain  than  that,  iitit  it  is  hard" — 
anil  again  Illosl,  lui  coidd  not  help  it,  recurrud  to 
his  loss — "  it  is  hard,  when  I  'd  resolved  to  live  in 
jwaco  with  all  the  world,  to  give  a  little  money  to 
Iho  poor,  and — as  we  all  must  die — when  I  did 
die,  to  have  sich  a  clean,  respcctalilo  inmiinient  put 
up  to  ine  inside  the  church,  with  a  naked  Inty  in 
white  stone  holdinj;  one  hand  to  his  eyes,  and  the 
other  putting  out  his  link — yuu  've  sei^n  the  sort  o' 
thinjf  1  dare  say  ' — it  is  hard  to  he  done  out  of  it 
after  all.  It 's  enouf;h  to  make  a  man,  as  I  say, 
think  o'nothin'  but  ihosettinp;  sun.  llowsomever, 
it  serves  mo  rii;ht.  I  ou;;ht  to  ha'  know'd  that 
sich  a  fine  place  nuist  ha'  helunged  to  the  clergy- 
man. If  I  'd  hid  the  box  in  a  diteh,  and  not  in  a 
F arson's  fish-pond,  at  this  blessed  moment  you  and 
might  ha'  been  haj)py  men  ;  lords  for  life  ;  and, 
what  I  've  heard,  called  useful  members  of  society. 
And  now,  male,"  asked  lilast  with  sudden  wannlh 
— "  how  do  you  like  your  place  !  Is  it  the  thing 
— is  it  clover!" 

•'  What  ^daco  ?"  asked  St.  Giles.  "  I  'm  in  no 
place,  certain,  as  yet." 

"  There,  then,  we  won't  say  nothin'  about  it. 
Oidy  this.  When  you  're  butler — if  I  'm  spared 
in  this  wicked  worhl  so  long — you  won't  rcfum!  an 
old  friend.  Jingo's  friend.  Jingo's  mother's  friend" 
— St.  Giles  turned  sick  at  his  niollier's  name, 
80  spoken — "  you  won't  refuse  him  a  bottle  o' 
the  best  in  the  pantry  ?  You  won't,  will  you  ? 
eh?" 

"  No,"  ."ilammcred  St.  Giles.  "  Why  should  I? 
Certainly  not,  when  I  'm  butler." 

"  And  till  then,  old  fellow," — and  Hl.ist  bent 
forward  in  his  chair,  and  touched  St.  Giles'  knee 
with  his  finger — "  lend  us  a  guinea." 

St.  Giles  recoiled  from  the  request  ;  the  more 
so,  as  it  was  seconded  by  contact  with  the  petition- 
er. Ho  made  no  answer  ;  but  his  face  looked 
blank  as  blank  paper  :  not  a  mark  was  in  it  to 
serve  as  hieroglyph  for  a  farthing.  ISI.ist  could 
read  faces  lictter  than  books.  "  You  won't  then  ? 
Not  so  much  as  a  guinea  to  the  friend  of  Jingo's 
mother?"  St.  Giles  writhed  again  at  the  words. 
"  Well,  as  it  '»  like  the  world,  why  should  I 
quarrel  ?  Now  jest  see  the  diH'erence.  See  the 
money  I  'd  ha'  given  vou,  if  misfortin  had  n't  slept 
in.  '  Ho  's  a  fine  fellow,'  I  kept  continu;illy  say- 
ing to  myself ;  '  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  like  him, 
and  be  shall  have  half.  Not  a  mite  less  than 
half.'  And  now,  you  won't  lend  mo — for  mind 
I  don't  ax  it  as  a  gift — you  won't  lend  me  a 
guinea." 

"  [  can't,"  said  St.  Giles.  "  I  am  poor  myself: 
very  poor." 

"  Well,  as  I  said  afore,  we  won't  quarrel.  And 
so,  you  shall  have  a  guinea  of  me."  Saying  this. 
Blast  with  a  cautious  liHik  towards  the  door,  drew 
a  long  leathern  purse  from  his  pocket.  St.  Giles 
suddenly  fidt  as  though  a  party  to  the  robbery 
that — he  knew  it — Blast  must  somewhere  have 
perpetrated. 

"  Not  a  farthing,"  said  St.  Giles,  as  Blast 
dipped  his  finger  and  thumb  in  the  purso.  "  Not 
a  farthing." 

"  Don't  «ay  that ;  don't  be  proud,  for  you  don't 


know  in  this  world  wli  '  v  want.     I  dare 

say  the  |)oor  cretur  iipM  .  ud  ciioukIi  this 

niumin'  ;  and  what  is  hu  iiuu  !  " 

"  Not  dead  I"  cried  St.  Giles.  "  I  hope  not 
dead." 

"  Why,  hope  '•  tery  well  ;  and  then  it  '•  to 
very  cheap,  ilut  there  's  no  doubt  he  's  gone  ; 
ami  as  he  's  gone,  what,  1  should  like  to  know" — 
and  Mlast  threw  the  purso  airily  up  and  duwn — 
"  what  was  the  uu:  of  this  to  him'" 

"  (iood  (iod  I  You  have  n't  stole  it  t"  exclaimed 
St.  Giles,  leaping  to  his  feet. 

"  Hush  !"  cried  Ulast,  "  don't  make  sich  anniso 
as  thnt  with  a  dead  body  in  the  house.  The  worst 
o'  folks  treat  the  dead  with  respect.  Else  (X!oplo 
who  're  never  thought  of  at  all  when  in  the  world, 
would  n't  be  gone  into  black  fur  when  they  go  out 
of  it.  I  'd  no  thought  of  the  matter,  w  hen  I  run 
to  help  the  poor  cretur  :  but  somehow,  going  up 
stairs,  one  of  his  coat  pockets  did  knock  at  my 
knuckles  so,  that  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  when 
I  'd  laid  him  comfortable  on  the  l>ed,  and  was 
coming  down  aL'in,  I  found  this  sort  o'  thing  in  my 
pocket.  Poor  fellow  !  he '11  never  miss  it.  Well, 
you  won't  have  a  guinea  then  ?" 

"  I  'd  starve  first,"  exclaimed  St.  Giles. 

"  My  go<xl  lad,  it  is  n't  for  me  to  try  lo  put  my- 
self over  your  head — but  this  I  must  say  ;  when 
vou  've  seen  the  world  as  I  have,  yuu  '11  know 
better."  At  this  moment,  the  waiter  entered  the 
room. 

"  How  is  the  poor  gentleman  up  stairs  ?"  asked 
St.  Giles.     "  Is  there  no  hope  V 

"  I<or  bless  y%n,  yes  I  They  've  bled  him  and 
made  him  quite  comfortable.  He  's  ordered  soma 
rump-steaks  and  onions,  and  says  hu  'II  make  a 
night  of  it."     Thus  s|«ike  the  waiter. 

"  Uo  you  hear  that!"  asked  St.  Giles  of 
Blast. 

"  Sorry  to  hear  it :  sorry  to  think  that  any  man 
arter  sich  an  escape,  should  think  o'  nothing  bet- 
ter than  supper.  My  man,  what  's  to  pay  !"  St. 
(•iles  unhutti>ned  his  pocket.  "  No  ;  not  a  far- 
den  ;  tell  you,  I  won't  hear  of  it.  Not  a  farden  ; 
bring  the  change  out  o'  that,"  and  Blast  laid 
down  a  dollar;  and  the  waiter  departed  on  bis 
errand. 

"  I  toll  you,  I  don't  want  you  to  treat  me ;  and 
I  won't  have  it,"  said  St.  Giles. 

"  My  good  young  man,  a  proper  prido  's  a  pro- 
per thing ;  and  I  don't  like  to  see  nobody  without 
It.  But  pride  atween  friends  I  hate.  So  good 
bye,  for  the  present.  I  'II  take  my  change  at  the 
bar."  And  Mr.  Blast  was  about  to  hurry  himself 
from  the  room. 

"  Stay,"  said  St.  Giles ;  "  should  I  wish  lo  i«e 
you,  where  are  you  to  be  found!" 

"  \VeIl,  I  diMi't  know,"  said  Blast.  "  Some- 
times in  one  place — sometimes  in  another.  But 
one  thing,  my  dear  lad,  is  quite  sure.''  Here 
Blast  put  both  his  hands  on  St.  Giles'  shoulders 
and  looked  in  his  face  with  smiling  malignity — 
"  one  thing  is  quite  sure  :  if  you  don't  know 
how  to  find  mc,  I  shall  always  know  where  to 
come  upon  you.  Don't  be  at'eard  of  that,  young 
man." 

And  with  this.  Blast  left  the  room,  whilst  St. 
Giles  sank  in  his  chair,  weary  and  sick  .it  heart. 
He  was  in  the  villain's  power,  and  seemed  to  exist 
only,  by  his  sufferance. 
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PROMIO  rCeUCATIONS. 

Tns  withering  riiliculc  hestiiwed  by  Horace  upon 
);(^.r>^>   ;,.,.■   •..-^  ,„   i.iv  .„  ..  .■M,,|,,itic  ap|wllativf, 

i  liiiu's  williiiul 
ni.  .  now  aware  that 

theirs  IS,  ot"  all  thp  Rins  ol'  coiinxwitioa ,  the  ^rcat- 
eot.  But  since  Horace's  time,  an  entirely  new 
kind  of  linrary  imitation  has  come  mxin  the  field, 
one  in  whii-h'  putilishers  are  primarily,  and  in 
(frneral  authors  only  secondarily,  roiici^rned.  It 
consists  in  the  presentment  of  works  in  direct  imi- 
tation of  others  which,  whether  from  their  oriRi- 
nality  and  merit,  or  from  their  aptly  Biihservinjj 
8^.  ''  '  no<'d,  have  met  with  success.     The 

u  -^wift  and   I'lipe  tell  na  of  a  branch  of 

'•  devoted  to  this  business  early  in  the 

1  .  with  Kdward  Curl  for  its  most  emi- 

t;        ,  T.     Hut  it  lins,  in  our  time,  reached  a 

ma^iiitndo,  compared  with  which  its  early  history 
is  as  mcwlinj  infancy  to  a  Hercules'  manhood. 
It  is  now  absolutely  impossible  for  the  sli^rhtest 
oripinalitv  to  bo  shown  in  any  of  the  forms  of 
paper  and  print,  hut  it  is  immediately  run  upon  by 
scores  of  the  bibliopolic  peeus,  and  tossed  and 
gored  into  a  thousand  deformations. 

There  is  a  vast  number  of  (jrades  in  this  imita- 
tive power — altogether  apart,  it  must  lie  under^ 
stood,  from  rcspectiilde  etforts  in  the  line  of  fair 
P„..,....t,,,.,., — tv..,,)  him  who  can  get  up  n  similativc 
i:  il,  down   to   the   poor  serf  who 

1;:. to  the  counterfeiting  of  a  clever 

iHKik-cover.  It  is,  however,  all  one  thing  in  its 
ultimate  charactjir — an  effort  to  coifle  in  for  a  share 
of  the  benefits  which  some  wits  of  a  happier  kind 
are  supposed  to  derive  from  their  oriijinality.  One 
cannot  but  lie  somewhat  amused  in  conteinplatintt 
the  proceedings  of  these  dullards.  Their  private  ra- 
tioriiiaiions  ate  of  course  simple  enough  :  "  There 
are  Smart  and  Spritely — understoo<t  to  make  a 
capital  thing  by  that  magazine  of  theirs  ;  can't  we 
pc;  up  something  of  the  same  kind,  and  take  a 
sh.are  of  their  profits?"  Here  is  the  real  principle 
of  action  ;  but  of  course  the  public  must  be  told 
s/iin.  'Iiiii'T  I'lsp  A  prospectus  accordingly  de- 
I '  of  a  certain  desirable  character 

i  j)dical3.    They  are  loo  utilitarian, 

and  do  not  address  themselves  giifficicntly  to  the 
feelings  ;  or  perhaps  they  are  too  sentimental,  and 
do  not  condescend  suflicicntlv  to  the  affairs  of  com- 
mon life.  Anything  will  do  that  may  serve  to 
mask  the  real  olijccl — that  of  draining  away  a  por- 
tion of  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  Smart  and 
Spritely.  Sometimes  even  a  tone  of  censure  is 
issumed  towards  the  parent  works.  They  are 
misleading  guides  :  much  need  has  the  poor  pub- 
lic to  be  rescued  from  them.  Here  is  the  pure 
and  clean  tuber  at  last !  .\n  instance  could  actu- 
ally be  shown  of  this  kind  of  swagger  being  as- 
»ii;n-c!.  where  the  extreme  meanness  had  been 
(1  '  of  stealing  part  of  the  name,  as  well 

;hc  form,  of  the  work  rivalled.  What 
■IX'  to  a  superior  virtne  over 
I  ■  h  it  was  willing  to  be  mis- 

ro  of  the  herd  in  gene- 
I  y  of  a  direct  imitation, 

I  '■  •'(  any  :•  -  •  n 

•  all  the  pr' 

■!  -es'of 

1  _  him, 

I  Ilia  clinracier,  which 
I  ire  at  length  detected 

and  expoaed  by  bn  own  children. 


To  achieve  tn  end  with  that  unfortunate  poly- 
poid animal,  the  public,  is  of  course  the  real  inten- 
lion  of  these  breaches  of  the  lillh  eomiu:indment. 
The  public,  to  do  it  Justice,  means  well  and  dreams 
not  of  evil.  Kilt  tbif  Just  the  more  lays  it  o|>en  tn 
be  practised  upon  by  the  fraterniiy  of  imitators. 
The  public  wishes  to  be  shaved  ;  it  has  heard  of 
a  clever  artist  in  that  line  near  the  Blue  Posts  ;  it 
seeks  the  shop  srcording  to  a  descriptiim  it  has 
got,  and  blunders  into  one  of  four  exactly  imitative 
barbers'  tabernacles  which  have  been  got  up  by 
the  side  of  the  meritorious  original.  The  public 
has  heard  of  an  amazingly  clever  cork-screw,  which 
whips  corks  out  of  bottles  as  it  were  by  magic,  and 
it  goes  to  provide  itself  with  the  admirable  instru- 
ment :  it  does  not  get  the  genuine  screw,  but  one 
made  by  a  man  with  a  tiniilar  name,  and  who, 
being  a  numskull,  gives  bis  wares  only  an  appear- 
ance, but  not  the  reality,  of  their  pretended  virtues. 
Again,  the  public  is  anxious  to  get  a  certain  pill, 
in  which  it  has  been  taught,  from  its  vniith  np,  to 
place  reliance:  it  sends  for  a  tlirei'  nd- 

sixpeneo  box,  and  is  supphed  with  a  1  on, 

loudly  proclaiming  on  its  cover,  "  He  .sure  u>  ask 
for    the    true-blue    antibilions    pill,    prepared    by 

."     Thus  is  the  public  imposed  upon  in 

literature  also.  To  every  favorite  work  which  it 
may  desire,  it  has  to  make  iis  way  through  an  en- 
tangling brushwo<xi  of  similative  works,  all  pretend- 
ing to  be  the  true  work  in  the  first  place  ;  and  in 
the  second,  if  the  first  trick  fail,  to  be  better.  Every 
now  and  then  its  attention  is  attracted  by  a  pro- 
spectus which  will  not  be  ovcrliHiked  ;  for  go 
where  the  public  will,  there  is  the  portentous  an- 
nouncement. Well,  the  public  reads  the  advertise- 
ment, and  (we  shall  suppose  the  thing  referred  to 
is  a  newRimper)  not  bt>ing  behind  the  scenes  in 
such  matters,  it  yields  a  kind  of  credence  to  the 
talc  which  it  is  told — as  to  interests  of  its  own  to 
be  advanced,  and  so  forth.  It  purchases  ;  it  reads  ; 
half-recollecting  all  the  time  that  there  were  very 
tolerable  publicaticms  of  that  kind  before,  even  to 
the  minutest  specialty  of  character ;  rather  hazy, 
however,  ab-jut  the  fact  ;  always  looking  for  the 
out  come  of  the  great  promise — when  is  the  fun  to 
begin?  Why,  after  all,  the  old  work  was  just  as 
goo<l,  or  rather  Iwltel'.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this?  Only,  dear  public,  that  a  certain  worthy 
person,  who  could  not  start  an  idea  of  his  own,  got 
up  behind  another  man's  idea,  and  tried  all  he 
could  to  oust  him  from  the  possession  of  his  own 
vehicle.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the  whole 
matter.  But  only  thou,  silly  public  that  thou  art, 
couldst  never  see  it. 

It  is  melancholy,  too,  this  desperate  struggle  to 
get  bread  reft  from  each  other's  mouths.  It  is  not 
all  slavish  meanness  of  soul.  Often  there  is  inge- 
nuity of  no  inconsiderable  amount  expended  in  pet- 
ling  up  a  pissable  imitative  work.  Often  wonder- 
ful sacrifices  of  capital  and  labor  are  made  to  thrust 
the  secondary  work  into  the  saddle  of  its  primary. 
It  was  lately  slated  that  an  imitative  weekly  news- 
paper had  caused  an  outlay  of  twenty  tfiniisand 
pounds,  the  return  of  which  was  one  of  the 
remotest  of  contingencies.  What  heroisms  these 
are  in  their  way  I — per\'erted,  misapplied,  yet  siill 
heroisms — elements  in  wti  '  -■  '  •  osnciated  with 
purer  elements  than   ac]  for  self  and 

partners,  constitute   great ..s.     One  could 

almost  weep  over  human  nature  thrown  into  posi- 
tions so  wretchedly  false,  and  the  redemption  from 
which  seems,  for  the  present  at  Jeost,  so  hopeless. 
—  Chombcri. 


THB   CAOGO    LAEK. 
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Horn  by  hour  tlio  ilrcary  day 
Slowly,  «B(lly  wiirn  ii«ay  ; 
Hcnvv  (trips  nf  poa.v-lcM  rain 
Bf:  •  I  the  wiiiddw-pnno  ; 

Hill  .  ilh  KUfty  sound 

Moiiriiliilly  worn  wailitif;  nmnd, 
Till  at  lant  iho  ootward  ploom 
Seeinwl  to  fill  itiy  quiet  riHim, 
And  I  liiokod  with  tiarfiil  eyes 
, Upward  til  thi'  wcopini;  !<kir». 
^I(i\v  mid  ihoii  a  fi-w  ipiirk  feet 
PajM'd  alonj;  tin-  village  etrpct, 
Now  and  then  a  chilirn  nhrill  cry 
Mingled  with  the  \vind"»  drcp  sigh. 
Many  b  thought  of  other  days — 
Fairer  scrnes  and  hriphter  Mays — 
Fillml  mv  disconlented  heart : 
I,  who  oft  had  taken  part 
III  On-  ulailness  of  the  spring  ; 
I,  wlioM'  jov  it  was  to  Bing 
(lif  the  earth's  awakening 
From  her  iee-hoiuid  wintry  sleep, 
Now  eould  only  pine  and  weep, 
For  my  sonl  prow  faint  and  dull, 
Longing  for  the  beWltifuI. 

"  Spring  was  wont  of  old,  "  I  said, 
"  Blessings  on  my  path  to  shed. 
Onre  her  skies  were  all  serene, 
AH  her  fields  of  riehest  green, 
All  her  rtowers  of  lovelie.st  sheen. 
Then  the  hidden  cnckoo  sang, 
Till  the  leafy  greenwood  rang 
With  his  lav,  and  thousands  more 
Sounding  till  the  day  was  n"er  ; 
Nor  were  even  hushed  at  night 
Songs  and  echoes  of  delight. 
Then,  where'er  my  feet  micht  tread, 
Starlike  flowers  were  naily  spread  : 
Studded  were  the  banks  and  fields 
With  the  primro.so'  yellow  shields, 
Cowslip-bells  and  violets  small 
Blos-somed  ere  the  grass  wris  tall. 
And  the  murmur  of  the  bee 
Kver  rose  unceasingly. 
Where  the  scented  furze  imrolled 
Banners  fair  of  green  and  gold. 
Then  the  hrighl-winged  butterfly, 
I<ike  a  dream  of  joy,  flew  by, 
Or  awhile  in  quiet  hung 
Where  the  tufted  harebells  swung. 
All  of  old  was  bricht  and  glad, — 
Now,  alas  I  how  changed  and  sad! 
Now  the  skies  are  c<dd  and  prey. 
And  throughout  the  live-long  day, 
Prisoned  in  my  room,  1  hear 
Not  a  sound  of  joyous  cheer — 
Nothing  but  the  eea.sele.ss  r»in 
Beating  'gainst  the  window-pane, 
And  the  wind,  with  hollow  tone. 
Round  my  dwellng  making  moan. 
Few  and  pale  the  leaves  I  see 
Budding  on  yon  chestnut-tree. 
Here  and  there,  within  the  bound 
Of  my  plot  of  garden-eround, 
Some  stray  flower  of  fairest  dye 
Half  unveils  its  timid  eye. 
Till  the  storm-blast,  rushing  by, 
Blights  its  charms,  but  half-revealed. 
And  its  early  doom  is  sealed. 


S  '  Ircar, 

() 

I  am  atli-retl  e'en  a»  lliou  ! 

I'aiii  Imlti  l-'ft  upon  niv  hrnw 

.■-■'  ■     irt; 

(  rt. 

Till  1  ■ 

F/er  :■■ 

N       '  --■-• 

'1  irhlerdays; 

(I; - -..;lit, 

Sadder  lore  than  once  1  sought." 

Thus,  in  lonely  hour.  I  said. 
Half  believiuc  joy  had  fled. 
And  mv  own  bright  hiii>es  were  dead. 
JSuddenly,  while  still  I  sjHike, 
Blithest  music  near  me  woke. 
Piercing  ihroujih  the  gloomy  air, 
I.ike  a  voice  of  praise  and  prayer. 
Though  the  wind  blew  loud  a,id  shrill, 
Yet  it  h.'id  not  |>owcr  to  chill 
Gladness  such  as  filled  that  strain  ; 
.\nd  the  shower  beat  in  vain 
Round  the  prison,  where  had  birth 
Those  rich  sounds  of  dauntless  mirth. 
Well  I  knew  the  strains  I  heard 
Came  from  an  imprisoned  bird, 
One  whose  nature  was  to  cleave 
Freest  air  from  morn  till  eve. 
Prone  to  greet  with  fearless  wing 
Sunshine  and  the  breath  of  spring. 
Yet,  though  men  had  done  him  wrong. 
Still  arose  his  cheerful  song  ; 
Still,  although  the  clouds  were  dark. 
Wildly  sang  that  captive  lark. 
Quickly  faded  the  distress 
(If  mine  hours  of  loneliness. 
Near  me  seemed  to  pass  once  more 
Lovely  things  I  'd  seen  of  yore  ; 
Sense  of  all  the  love  and  joy 
Time  and  chance  could  ne'er  destroy. 
Thouffhl.s  of  eves  whose  loving  light 
Still  could  mafce  my  dwelling  bright, 
t)'er  my  spirit  rushed  again. 
At  the  bidding  of  that  strain  : 
And  my  humtded  head  I  bent, 
lleedl'ul  of  the  lesson  sent 
To  rebuke  my  discontent. 

Brightly  falls  the  sunshine  now 
On  each  bliwsom-laden  bough. 
Kvery  moss-grown  apple-tree 
Is  a  lovely  sipht  to  see. 
With  its  [doom  in  clusters  fair 
Opening  to  the  sunny  air. 
Breezes,  stealing  round  about, 
Shake  the  hidden  fragrance  out. 
Flinging  on  the  ground  below 
T'ri  .juent  showers  of  mimic  snow. 
(II.  LUIS  of  purest  white  are  seen 
'Mid  the  chestnut's  tufts  of  green  ; 
Pyramids  of  pearly  flowers 
Peepinjj  from  their  thick-leaved  bowers. 
'.Mone  the  houghs  light  breezes  pass, 
.\nd  the  shadows  on  the  grass 
Move  the  while  like  living  things  ; 
Many  a  pendent  blossom  swings 
From  a  lofty  sycamore. 
And  .ilong  the  turfy  floor 
Thick  the  lowly  daisies  l)eam  ; 
King-cups  shed  a  gidden  gleam 
O'er  the  meadows  near  the  strcaiu. 
Proud,  and  l^cautiful,  and  strung 
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Still  the  riTer  sweens  alonir. 

V 


1 

( "1 

'I'lirnw  ill. 

I!,.,nlv    „., 


1  l:u;nt  tin' 
(;r;i.-i'l',illv 


ii  made, 

11  111)  way  : 
.  _.    iin  llicy  shed 
iillit  bcil. 
r  merry  fliaht 
iiii  from  morn  till  night. 
:u.  r.iiry  liiiat 
On  a  inaeic  lake  niiiilu  float, 
Now  and  then  a  niilk-white  swan 
In  his  stately  joy  moves  on. 
Yoi  though  sprinif's  rieh  beauty  glow 
As  it  dill  111  :;o, 

1  am  but  a  < 
With  an  oli-,, Mi .....  .,;  will  ; 

Hut  whene'er  my  heart  is  fain, 
In  its  weakness  to  complain, 
Hark  !  for  once  again  I  hear 
Hlithest  music,  rising  clear 
From  that  other  cjiptivc  near. 
Little  of  the  sky  he  sees, 
T.iitle  of  the  (lowers  and  trees; 
Little  he  was  used  to  rove. 
Houses  round  him  and  above  ! 
Yet  upon  the  sod  he  st.ands 
(Lniil.  .by  kindly  hands 

On  III  >r)  and  sings, 

K'en  ;i.-  ii  iii>  ii'liled  wings 
•Siill  were  free  to  ranpe  at  will 
IT   .»,..r  ti,,,,  ilie  highe.st  hill. 

my  heart  will  heed 
I  '  li's.s<in  in  its  need  ; 

A  nd  in  other's  bliss  rejoice, 
Kidilfti  by  that  captive's  voice. 
hfay,  1845. 
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lurked  there ;  and  now  we  have  them  out,  con- 
vening old  obstructors  into  most  efficient  auxilia- 
ries in  the  progress  of  opinion. 

To  the  worst  class  of  |>ersi>nalities  the  protec- 
tionists stuck  with  a  pertinacity  that  would  have 
been  amusing  if  it  had  not  t>een  repulsive.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  misdeeds  were  the  main  ob- 
ject of  their  diatribes;  but  the  League  came  in  for 
a  share,  with  the  imputation  of  all  sorts  of  bad  mo- 
lives  and  evil  designs.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
abandoned  himself  as  thoroughly  as  any  speaker  to 
viiiiperalion  ;  and,  with  mure  or  lc«s  coarsoress  or 
delic^icy,  all  who  followed  on  his  siile  inl^  the 
qiiestion  hinge  on  the  persoiKil  part  of  the 'affair. 
Even  the  venerable  and  diplomatic  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  though  statistical,  was  also  personal.  Ixird 
Stanley's  speech,  pronounced  by  eulogists  to  be 
his  innsterpiece,  was  no  excepiion.  Composed 
with  all  the  skill  th:it  his  natural  cleverness  and 
parliamentary  practice  could  command,  and  com- 
prising all  the  points  and  commonplaces  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  did  not  contain  one  new  idea— ril  placed 
noihins  in  a  new  light.  But  it  reiiniiuted  the 
dead,  reualled  the  forgotten,  reproduced 'the  aban- 
doned ;  tricked  them  out  in  rhetoric  that  pleased 
the  e.ir  ;  and  with  the  nice  uict  of  a  true  speaking 
'  arti.st,  touched  very  tenderly  the  frail  topics  that 
shunned  the  grasp  of  qtatculine  reasoning  and  the 
litrhl  of  exposure.  The  "great  8|>eech"  was  con- 
structed as  much  as  possible  to  inflict  pain.  In 
some  of  the  most  studied  passages,  personal  ma- 
lignity towards  Sir  Robert  Peel  seemed  to  inspire 
every  word.  The  assault,  indeed,  was  clothed  in 
decorous  language,  but  not  disguised;  and  when 
he,  most  untruly,  described  "  his  right  honorable 
friend"  as  mistaking  clamor  for  the  deep  still  flow 
of  public  opinion,  ho  but  echoed  in  mure  courteous 
phrase  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  imputation  of  in- 
competency and  cowardice.  The  reason  for  this 
position  of  Lord  Stanley  is  explained  by  the  se- 
quence of  I;icl8.  I^ird  Stanley  was  not  felicitous 
in  the  administration  of  colonial  affairs ;  he  was 
virtually  set  aside  in  the  New  Zealand  business, 
silenced  when  ho  would  have  given  tongue,  and 
"  pitchforked"  into  the  house  of  lords,  not  as  pro- 


TiiE  debate  lasted    three   long   nights.     With  ' 
fewer   speeches,    more    elaborate    preparation,   a  | 

greater  statelinr.is  of  manner,  and  less  unmeasured  j  motion,  bnt  as  a  way  of  shelving  him  ;  and  the  se- 
rudencss  in  decorum  than  in  the  commons,  the  ries  of  significant  facts  is  crowned  by  the  outburst 
progress  of  the  discussion  has  not  fulfilled  the  of  this  s|>eech.  His  object  in  it  seems  to  have 
Duke  of  Richmond's  promise,  that  after  the  first  l>een  to  emulate,  to  outdo  Mr.  Disraeli.  His  sta- 
stagc  prrsonnlities  should  be  altogether  avoided,  i  tistics  were  similar,  but  not  quite  so  wild  :  foreign 
The  Earl  of  Rijion,  who  led  the  debate,  Itegan  it,  I  corn,  for  instance,  is  to  come  in  under  the  new  bill 
in  no  unworthy  spirit  however,  with  personal  mat-  at  40s.,  instead  of  35s.  ;  and  the  quantity,  three 
ters  ;  he  made  a  great  point  of  exonerating  him- .  years  hence,  is  to  be  not  indefinite,  but  5,000,000 
•elf  from  the  imputation  of  inconsistency.  lie,  it  of  quarters.  His  language  also  was  more  sub- 
seems,  the  introducer  of  the  corn-law  of  1815,  was  ^  diied — more  "genteel" — in  manner:  hut  not  in 
even  at  that  time  In  the  main  opposed  to  any  corn-  spirit.  Mr.  Disraeli  never  attained  office,  and  as- 
]aw  at  all :  and  he  asscntt-d,  not  on  the  scnre  of  sails  .Sir  Robert  Peel :  I/oril  Stanley  has  lost  of- 
"  |.r..i.  itl.iii  to  native  industry, "  but  "  indcjiend-  fice,  and  assails  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  Disraeli  of 
I-:  gn  countries."     So  likewise  the  E.irl    the  lords  is  as  clearly  a  disappointed  man  as  his 

<>:  'in,  it  now  turns  out,  has  lung  avow-    prolotyiw  in  the  commons.     The  single  new  fart 

cdly  changed  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  protection,  in  Ixird  Stanley's  speech,  if  it  is  new,  was  the 
It  i^  ea«y  til  sneer  at  these  avowaU  and  treat  them  confession  that  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  cabinet  ho 
a>  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  them    was  quite  alone  in  resisting  the  proposal  to  abolish 

i;'  Had  iheu'  peers  possessed  a  meru  .  the  cum  laws.     I<ord  Haddington  appears  to  have 

III  have  whistled  off    been  at  first  a  supposed  companion  in  dissent ;  but 
ngthcning  liord  Stan-    he  was  really  as  hearty  in  nsM^nt  as  any.     Of  all 
w  « :iy  to  office  ;  for,  thus   the  leading  men  in  the  conservative  parly,  there- 
would  have  been  very  dif-    fore,  Lird  Sianley  is  the  only  one  who  deserts  the 

•  w  is.     Ill:'    "  1 't-r  the   onw:i' '•■'■■■■•  .f  Sir  Rolicrt  Peel. 

■  in,  the  ell  Sir        P'  .ilmi  formed  a  prominent  feature  in 

in    i]ir    ■:  !    free '  somr         ._      ,■  relies.     The  party  held  a  meeting 

ry  move  among    at  Landscliiwiiu  House  on  Saturday,  and  agreed  to 

rs,    it    appears,    act  in  a  bcnly  as  supporters  of  the  bill.     It  is  evi- 


niniiili'Mi  I" 
Sir  Robert 


trade  has  induced  an 
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(lent  ihat  without  lome  such  Tostraint  Lord  Nor- 
munby  would  h>tve  buen  oiio  (o  niutilatu  tliu  mca- 
suri'.  He  lalki-d  111"  lliu  fixed  duly  ;  utraywl  »oiiio- 
hi)w  to  the  subject  ofsaiLitiiry  iin|iruveineiits  ;  puz- 
zled itbiiut  huuse-reiits  in  town  and  country  ; 
seemed  to  regret  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  be 
the  man  to  introduce  so  i;ood  a  measure ;  and  fin- 
ished by  sayinff  that  he  should  support  it.  I^ird 
Normanby  vacillates  between  liis  patriotism  and 
Ins  party  ties  :  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  the  past. 
Lord  Clarendon's  masterly  sjHrech  shows  him  to 
bo  a  man  of  the  prcsenl^-one  who  can  command 
events.  He  foriifot  faction  and  old  feuds,  and  ap- 
peared as  a  leading  man  in  the  parly  of  tlxiae  who 
ii;ive  for  their  solo  object  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try. Less  showy  than  Lord  Stanley's  speech, 
I..ord  Clarendon's  outlives  it :  there  is  Iwtween  the 
two  all  the  dilference  between  the  real  and  the  un- 
real ;  and  Lord  Clarendon  will  probably  be  work- 
ing officially  as  a  statesman  when  lA)rd  Stanley  is 
forifotten  as  an  orator.  Another  whig,  if  so  he 
can  bo  called,  that  deserved  well,  is  F.arlGrey; 
who  spoke  at  the  opening  of  the  third  night.  lie 
did  not  enter  at  all  into  the  party  ciucsiions,  but 
did  good  and  laborious  service  in  exposing  I^ord 
Stanley's  tissue  of  glittering  hollowness  ;  picking 
to  pieces  his  arguments,  ciinfuling  his  facts,  rub- 
bing off  his  glosses.  Ijord  Stanley  had  a  Liver- 
pool corTe8iM)ndcnt,  whose  letter  he  read  obviously 
i>ecau8e  it  contained  abuse  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ; 
Lord  Grey  also  had  a  Liverpool  correspondent, 
who  utterly  refuted  I^^rd  Stanley's  statistics,  with 
liis  terrible  prophecies  of  c.\liaustless  supplies  to 
swamp  the  lirilish  corn-market. 

The  third  night,  and  the  debates  were  wound  up 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  speech  of  cliarac- 
teristic  brevity,  plainness,  and  directness — woilh, 
at  that  stage,  volumes  of  argumentation.  He 
forcibly  set  forth  the  political  niccssili/  under  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  acted  :  he  warned  the  house 
against  tho  suicidal  imp(dicy  of  endeavoring  to  brave 
the  crown  and  the  popu|:ir  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Recurring  to  |>vrsonalities,  he  shadowed 
forth  a  fine  sentiment :  his  position  is  peculiar ;  if 
he  has  rendered  public  services,  have  they  not 
been  strikingly  acknowledged!  the  tavors  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  crown  and  country  have  re- 
moved him  from  parly — he  owes  higher  obliga- 
tions. Most  nobly  spoken  :  and  well  has  he  ful- 
filled those  obligations  now,  not  perliaps  without 
some  sacrifice  of  associations  and  predileciions. 
He  hinted,  too,  that  this  perhaps  was  the  last  oc- 
casion on  which  he  might  tender  his  acl>ice.  On 
the  whole,  the  great  captain's  admirable  address 
was  calculated  to  bring  back  the  peers  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  question,  and  to  the  higher  views 
which  had  at  times  been  forgotten.  It  fitly  ush- 
ered in  the  triumph  of  the  (Kipular  measure  ;  whose 
march  has  been  signalized,  not  by  clamor  and  out- 
rage, but  by  the  deliberate  concurrence  of  all  par- 
ties save  one  in  a  national  act. 

Incidentally  connected  with  these  movements  of 
party,  is  the  conduct  of  Lord  John  Russell ;  which 
has  been  nuiro  creditable  in  the  way  of  leadership 
than  it  had  hitherto  seemed.  To  him  is  the  merit 
imputed  of  convening  the  whig  peers  at  Lands- 
downc  House,  to  keep  them  in  order  fur  the  task 
of  passing  the  bill.  There  might  be  a  sharp  eye 
to  self-interest  in  his  doing  so.  As  Ireland  was 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  "  ditficuliy,"  the  corn  bill  was 
Lord  John's :  he  was  bound  to  pass  it,  but  wanted 
strength  for  the  Herculean  labor:  it  w.as  of  vital 
importance  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  get  it  out 
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of  the  way  before  the  whig  rcicccsaion.     lleoee 

the  ■! tiiity.     We  arc  gli'  ' ''■•'  "higi 

taL  i;eiit  a  view  of  ll 

A  -lute  move  by  III'    ,  ,  .at* 

is  on  the  sugar-duties.  I^>rd  John  iiusseli  tias  re- 
corded his  intention  to  alxdish  the  dilTerential  du- 
ties. Luckily  fur  that  whig  advance,  Mr.  Hume, 
at  the  instance  of  the  minister,  has  waived  bin  res- 
olutions on  the  Wirst  Indies.  Tin  ■■  ia 
that  behalf  before  I»rd  J<dm  ente:  ihe 
betler  for  him.  This  notice  of  Lorn  .inhii  .•(  is  his 
"  liondon  letter"  of  the  sugar-duties.  I'ndcr  dif- 
ferent cireuiiistances,  it  might,  indeed,  have  the 
awkuaid  effect  of  making  Sir  Roticrt  Peel  attend 
to  the  subject  himself;  in  which  cas.  ^^.t^  I..lin's 
embryo  scheme  wiiuld  probably  '  led 
by  one  more  comprehensive  and  ii  iig. 
Ilut  the  chances  are  in  his  favor,  as  Sir  liolwrt's 
hands  are  full.  He  will  probably  not  have  time  to 
overcome  the  "  split  in  the  cabinet"  on  the  sugar 
question,  before  the  opportunity  is  gone.  Whig 
prospects,  therefore,  are  looking  np. 


THE   PORTUGUESE   JEWS. 

"  TiiK  Portuguese  nation,"  says  the  Duelie.ss 
of  Abrantes,  "  is  three  parts  Jewish."  Obliged 
to  conform  outwardly  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  so 
strong  was  their  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors,  that  the  government,  through  motives 
of  pidicy,  w:ts  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  the  feeling  ;  and  at 
length  by  an  edict,  in  the  year  1773,  allowed  the 
children  of  Moses  to  hold  their  festival — relieved 
them  from  taxes  levied  on  them  as  Jews — and 
made  honorable  mention  by  name  of  certain  offi- 
cers of  state  who  were  Jews,  yet  had  been  prime 
ministers  and  treasurers,  and  finally  declared  that 
"the  blood  of  the  Hebrews  i«  the  blood  of  out 
apostles,  our  deacons,  our  presbyters,  and  our 
bishops." 

Prior,  however,  to  this  act  of  toleration,  the 
fiamcs  of  the  Aulas  ilc  Fe,  and  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition,  had,  by  the  terror  they  inspired,  driven 
from  their  homes  great  numbers  of  the  Portuguese 
Jews.  These,  generally  speaking,  fled  to  Eng- 
land and  Holland.  They  were  composed  of  all 
ranks — noblemen,  officers,  learned  physicians  and 
opulent  merchants  ; — many  carried  with  them  great 
wealth, and  there  were  individuals  who  maintained 
in  England  a  ducal  establishment.  The  first 
names  of  the  Portuguese  nation  may  still  be  traced 
among  their  present  descendants,  who  occupy  very 
different  silualions.  The  Villa  Re-'i-  'i-  Mva- 
rez,  the   Mendez,  the  Francos,  tli  .  ihe 

De  Salvas,  the  Ciarcias,  the  D'Ago:  >ou- 

,  zas,  the  l)e  Castros,  the  Salvadurs,  and  a  long  list, 
'  betray  their  Lusitaninn  lineage. 
I      These    duttingnished    persons    constituted    for 
many  years  what  is  called  the  community  of  Span- 
j  ish  and  Portuguese  Jews  of  London.     'I'he  nobler 
'  families  who  brought  wealth,  assumed  their  rank 
in   society.      The   mercantile    class   opened    new- 
sources  of  commerce — many  of  their  physicians 
have   obtained    great   practice   in    England  ;    and 
Jews  have  excelled  in  that  science  from  remote 
ages. 

I  The  Portuguese  Jews  of  Ix)ndon  could  never 
drop  their  national  characteristic ;  they  were  re- 
luatkable  for  their  haughtiness,  their  high  sense 
\  of  honor,  and  their  stately  manners.  Subseijuent- 
( ly,  Jewish  emigrants  flocked  from  Germany,  Po- 
;  land  and  Barbary,  a  race  in  every  respect  of  iaSsf 


ise 
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rior  nnk.  THp  Portucnse  thrnnV  from  nil  contact 
with  them  ;  (iiffcrcni  syna|!<>C<<'*s  iwparaieH  them  ; 
and  the  Luaiianian  Jew  wniild  nitlicr  have  returned 
to  the  fires  of  Liabon  thjin  liavc  iiiierinnrried  «ilh 
the  Jew  of  Alsace  or  Warsaw.  The  litter  was 
humiliated  hy  indijfencc,  and  piirsiic<l  the  nieani'st 
and  not  iinfrequonllv  the  most  ilisrepntahle  rrafis. 
T'       ■  '      ■    ind    hich-mindcd,   ijididiMit, 

-.  spli'ndid  in  drciw  and  cqui- 
j.af  .  ;<  ..  Ml,..-  I.  ..,-^'raced  l>y  the  l>card  and  gab- 
ardine of  the  Polander. 

As  the  property  nf  the  Jews  was  fnrmerly  en- 
tirely personal,  and  they  were  pmhihitid  from 
holdini;  real  estate,  the  wealth  nf  Jewish  families, 
it  has  been  ohserred,  never  oullasleil  two  genen- 
tions.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Portuguese 
Jews.  By  the  chances  and  changes  of  furlune, 
Booie  of  the  German  Jews  emerged  from  their 
lowly  state — skilled  in  the  arts  and  the  artifices  of 
finance,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  de- 
picted in  their  coffers :  and  these  northern  Jews 
are  even  courted  by  the  humhio  descendants  of 
their  haughty  Portuguese  brethren. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  tnay  he  staled  for 
the  information  of  the  curious,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  first  great  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain, 
fifty  thousand  families  were  driven  into  Portugal, 
Of  these,  those  whose  fathers  had  received  hap- 
tism,  were  known  as  Chrislinnns  novo.i ;  they  were 
numerous,  and  secretly  JudaizeJ.  I'nder  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  great  Pombal,  the  priests  per- 
eaaded  King  Joseph  to  renew  that  budge  of  Juda- 
iam,  the  yellow  hat,  to  mark  the  Christianoa  nm-os 
«mong  his  subjects.  The  edict  was  prepared  ; 
Pombal  the  next  morning  appeared  liefore  his  ma- 
jo«iv  with  three  yellow  hats;  one  he  offered  to 
ih-  •tnfy,  one  to  the  pranil  impiifitnr,  and  put  the 
tlurJ  on  his  nim  hfiiH ;  snying,  "  I  obey  your  majes- 
•ly's  order,  in  providing  these  badges,  to  be  worn 
'by  those  whose  blood  has  been  tainted  by  Juda- 
ism."— Genius  of  JuJaitm. 
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"  Memoirs  of  the  Administrations  of  Washing- 
ton and  John  .\dam8,  edited  from  the  papers  of 
Oliver  Wolcott,  .Secretary  of  the  Trcasurv,  bv 
fJeorge  Gibbs,"  is  the  title  of  a  work  in  two  large 
octavos,  just  publishetl.  VVe  announce  the  publi- 
cation, without  having  read  a  page  of  the  work  be- 
y.in.l  the  preface,  anticipating  instruction,  and  a 
revival  of  historical  recollections  from  its  future 
perusal.  The  character  of  the  work  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  preface,  which  is  annexed  entire,  and 
which  will  be  admired  fur  its  honest  and  sturdy 
straight-forwardness  : — 

"  \o  writer  probably  ever  escaped  criticism  by 
■  it.  Ijcast  of  all  can  one  claim  an 
■.  ho  has  awakened  anew,  quarrels  which, ' 

L"llen,  have  been  suffered  to  slumber,  and 

r>rii»ed  a  warfare  which  had  slackened  in  its 
.TiiiuK.sity.  The  editor  of  these  volumes  certainly 
i-uii  claim  no  favor  as  a  right,  and  solicits  none  in 
oK-rry.  He  has  ventured  to  put  his  case  on  the 
-inent*,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  them. 

"  One  thing  only  he  would  say,  and  that  some- ' 

:«  in  the  style  of  the  painter  who  lahel- 

.il«  lest  they  should  be  mistaken.     It  is, 

'■  "ign  on  which  ho  has  proceeded. 

I  I   was  merely  to  produce  a  bio- 

.•  K.uii  of  an  hnnore<{  pan-nt,  whose  aer- 

'■■  lieved  entitled  him  to  such  commeinora- 

iiwii,  ;i  I  -vlKr-e  a<'!!ons  he  conceived  had  been  roia- 


undcrstood  and  misrepreseatad.  An  examinatioit 
of  the  field  and  the  materials  at  his  disposal  after- 
wards changed  this  design  ;  ami  he  resolved  to  ex- 
hibit as  much  of  the  history  and  ixditics  of  certain 
periods  conncctiil  with  Mr.  Wolcoii's  life  as  the 
nature  and  extent  of  these  papers  seemed  to  war- 
rant;  in  the  hope  thai  some  light  (if  only  a  few 
rays,  so  that  they  were  ilisiinrl  ones)  iniijlil  he  shed 
n[M)n  the  path  through  which,  as  a  nation ,  we  have 
travelled.  The  lif.'  of  the  individual  has  therefore 
l)ecn  made  subservient  to  a  wider  design — the  con- 
tribution of  materials  for  n  biography  of  partv. 
Whether  the  alteration  has  been  a  w\mr  one,  so  far 
as  success  is  concerned,  the  judgment  of  others 
must  decide.  Written  with  discrimination,  a  me- 
moir of  Mr.  Wolcott  would  have  pos.scssed  interest 
as  that  of  a  man  having  strong  personal  character- 
istics, and  at  the  same  time  presenting  the  typ<!  of 
a  class.  The  attempt,  if  unsuccessful,  would  at 
any  rate  have  involved  less  disgrace  in  its  quiet 
descent  to  that  respectable  oblivion  whither  so 
many  have  preceded  it.  He  has,  however,  ven- 
tured upon  a  different  ta-sk,  with  little  ex]>ectation, 
it  is  true,  of  producing  a  work  of  historical  merit, 
but  (nor  is  the  distinction  a  paradox)  with  that  of 
offering  one  of  historical  value.  It  pretends  to  no 
perspective  of  narration — there  has  h«'en  no  attempt 
to  treat  of  its  siibjf'cts  in  their  relative  prfiportions. 
Importance  has  sometimes  produced  enlargement — 
abundance  of  material  or  novelty  much  oftener. 
He  has  considered  at  all  times  the  mailer  intro- 
duced as  possessing  the  chief  importance,  and  his 
own  comments  or  ilclails  merely  secondary  ;  he  has 
therefore  preserved  and  preseirtrd  that  matter  with 
scrupulous  fidelity,  nothing  having  been  kept  hack 
which  affected  the  subject  in  hand,  or  which  can- 
dor, fairness,  or  its  necessity  to  the  whole  truth 
required  to  l)c  exhibited.  He  has  not,  indeed,  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  cumber  a  work,  perhaps 
injudiciously  expanded,  by  all  the  domestic  and 
business  details  of  private  correspondence  or  with 
multiplied  re|>elitions  of  the  same  ideas ;  he  has, 
therefore,  in  some  instances,  as  will  Iw  seen  in  the 
work  itself,  furnished  only  extracts  from  corre- 
spondence ;  but  no  suppressions  have  been  made  of 
p<ditical  matter — no  opinions  or  remarks  have  been 
withheld  as  itijudicioiis  or  censurable.  In  one 
word,  he  has  neither  garbled  anything  which  he 
has  pretended  to  insert,  nor  kept  back  anything 
which  he  thought  w<irth  inserting.  In  the  open- 
ness of  friendly  intercourse,  men  say  and  write 
much  that  they  would  not  justify  to  their  own 
minds  ;  no  sensible  reader,  however,  but  can  make 
these  allowances.  Men  are  to  be  judged  not  by  a 
single  and  perhaps  a  floating  thought,  but  by  the 
tenor  of  their  ordinary  language  and  the  sum  of 
their  whole  lives.  The  squeamishness  which 
would  present  a  statesman,  a  thinker,  or  a  wTiter, 
ever  with  his  t)est  foot  foremost,  is  contemptible  in 
itself,  and  manifests  a  distrust  of  the  subject.  With 
these  views  he  has,  preferring  that  to  the  opposite 
error,  jierhaps  admitted  tnatler  which  good  taste 
would  havi!  wished  to  exclude. 

"  (^f  the  great  mass  of  correspondence  preserved 
by  Mr.  Widcott,  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
deciding  what  to  reject.  There  were  many  letters 
interesting  to  readers  in  a  particular  section  of  the 
country,  which  would  not  prove  so  to  all  ;  there 
were  others  valuable  only  lu  showing  the  unanimi- 
ty, or  diffen^nce  of  opinion  on  public  measures  in 
distant  st  ■  ■'         were  some  merely  curious  as 

diustralin  -tcr  of  individuals.     To  throw 

aside  all  i.,. .-.    ......1.1  give  to  iho  work  an  incotn- 
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pletoncw  in  ihn  <<»limntinn  nf  ihnRo  whoat^  judgment 
WM  lo  ho  ri'sjsrdcd  ;  and  tin;  work  of  rfjcrlioii  has 
th'Tcforc,  ill  tills  ri'JiptTl  al.iu,  hvnix  rxrri'incd  Willi 
n  miir '  npariiii;  liuiid,  iliuii  tin:  virilor'n  iiwii  clioicc 
would  have  dictaloil.  'I'lic  wlirtioii'i  liavi"  Ih-imi 
inaili-  from  soiiio  twenty  VdUiiina  of  li'ltrrn ;  tho 
whcili'  MS.  collectiuii,  incliidiiiir  revolutionary  oor- 
ri'8[«itidnnri',  drartii  of  iiffioial  [inpiTrt,  and  iiiifi-rl- 
I'liiiMius  duniiinciil)!  extending  to  iirarly  filty. 
"I'lies."  papnrs  woro  all  carefully  arran;{rd  hy  Mr. 
Wolentl  hiiinelf.  It  is  hclieveii  that  the  pc^neral 
value  of  what  is  puldished,  will  he  regarded  as  an 
.ipolojy  for  any  defcrl  in  jiidjiniciil  in  tho  wicction. 
'I  ho  letters  o^  Kamillon,  Cahot,  Ames,  Criswidd, 
King,  and  others,  will  lie  in  the  eyes  of  every  stu- 
dent a  mine  of  piditieal  history.  'Fhcy  will  ffiye  a 
more  just  view  <if  the  :ictual  opinions  and  olijirt.s 
of  those  men,  than  the  liosiiliiy  of  iheiroppoiients 
has  hitherto  permitted.  They  will  ho  found  honor- 
ahlr  alike  to  the  patriotism  and  the  sagacity  of  tho 
federal  leaders. 

"  Tho  bulk  of  the  work  has  arrested  it  at  tho 
downfall  of  the  federal  asoendaney.  Should,  how- 
ever, public  favor  justify  its  resumption  ;  materials, 
and  those  of  equal  value,  remain  for  an  exi>o»iti(ui 
of  the  subsequent  history  of  that  parly,  and  of  the 
principles  and  acts  of  their  8ucces.s<irs  in  power. 

"  Hy  some,  the  editor  may  be  censured  for  tho 
harshness  with  which  he  has  ircMted  political  oppo- 
nents— whoso  enmities  have  long  since  died  with 
them,  or  at  least  lonf;  since  become  inactive.  To 
those  ho  would  say,  that  a  willingne.NS  lo  shun 
controversy,  to  avoid  cmliittcrin;;  the  feelinps,  or 
wnundinj  the  afTeclions  of  the  livinj;,  would  have 
induced  him  to  spare  attacks  upon  individuals — had 
not  hiijher  than  mere  ])ersonal  consideraiions  dic- 
tated his  course.  lie  h.ts  felt  himself  not  only  the 
vindicator,  hut  in  some  sort  the  avenger,  of  a  by- 
p.ine  party  and  a  buried  race.  The  men  whoso 
chnracters  and  conduct  he  has  held  up  to  scorn  or 
to  reproach,  spared  none.  No  intci;nty  in  public 
service,  or  purity  In  private  life,  no  sanctity  of 
official  reputation,  or  of  domestic  ties,  were  hy  them 
rejrardeil.  Deliberately  and  wickedly  ihey  Hod 
down  men  whom  they  could  not  cope  with  in  a 
fiirer  field.  Their  hatred  followed  the  federalists 
lo  the  place  of  daily  toil  and  to  the  evening  hearth  ; 
it  stopped  not  with  their  overthrow,  nor  relented  at 
their  graves.  It  mingled  with  tho  funeral  wail  of 
a  nation  at  the  death  of  Wnshinjrton  ;  it  exulted 
over  the  a.ssas.sination  of  Hamilton  ;  and  trampled 
ihc  turf  which  covered  the  dust  of  Ames.  '1  hat 
they  wrested  from  the  federal  party  the  povemment 
of  the  nation  was  nothing  ;  it  is  the  means  by  which 
they  compas-sed  its  destruction,  the  use  they  made 
of  their  victory,  and  the  lasting  ciuisefiiiences  of 
their  misgovernment  which  arc  CJMidemned.  To 
whom  is  it  owing  that  the  names  of  the  great  foun- 
ders of  the  republic  are  by-words  for  political  hacks 
to  carp  at '  To  whom  is  it  attrihotalile.  that  how- 
ever just  a  measure,  however  called  for  by  national 
policy,  it  is  enough  to  term  it  '  fedenil'  lodefeat  it' 
To  whom  that  the  hireling  nf  party  finds  reason 
enough  for  the  denial  of  individual  justice  in  the 
opinions  of  the  applicant'  To  whom  that  dema- 
poguism  rides  triumphant  to  high  places,  corrup- 
tion prevails  in  the  morals  of  the  nation,  and  sedi- 
tion is  fostered  to  tho  overthrow  of  law  ? 

"  To  the  historian  there  is  no  statute  of  limita- 
'ions  against  political  crimes. 

" '  The  evil  thai  men  do  Liyts  after  tiikm.'  " 


THE    DEW-DKOP    AND   THE   STREAM. 

The  following  beautiful  lines,  which  we  find  in 
a  newspa|i«r,  arc  said  to  be  the  production  of  a 
■ervani  girl  from  Ocvunshiro. 

The  brakes  with  golden  flowers  were  crowned, 

\Ui\  iiiiliKiy  "H"  heard  around — 

When,  near  the  wene,  a  dew-drop  shed 

Its  lustre  en  a  violet's  head, 

.\nd  trembling  lo  the  breeio  it  hung! 

The  streamlel,  as  it  rolled  alon^r, 

The  beauty  of  I  he  morn  c<infesaed, 

And  llitis  the  sparkling  [>earl  addrcaaeii  : 

"  Sure,  lillle  drop,  rejoice  we  may. 
For  nil  is  b<;autiful  and  gay  ; 
Creation  wears  her  emerald  dresa, 
.\nd  smiles  In  all  her  loveliness. 
.\nd  with  delight  and  pride  I  see 
That  little  llowrr  bedewed  by  thee— 
Thy  lustre  with  a  gem  might  vie. 
While  trembling  in  its  purple  eye." 

"  .\y,  you  may  well  rejoice,  'tis  true," 
Replii>d  the  radiant  drop  of  dew — 
"  \ou  will,  no  doubt,  as  on  you  moTe, 
To  flocks  and  herds  a  blessing  prove. 
Hut  when  the  sun  ascends  on  high. 
Its  beam  will  draw  me  lowanls  the  sky ; 
And  I  must  own  my  little  power — 
I  've  but  refreshed  a  humble  flower." 

"  Hold  !"  cried  the  stream,  "  nor  thus  repine— 

For  well  't  is  known  a  Power  divine, 

Subservient  to  His  will  supreme. 

Has  made  the  dcw-<lrop  and  the  stream. 

Though  .small  thou  art,  (I  that  allow,) 

No  mark  of  Heaven's  contempt  art  thou — 

Thou  h:ist  refreshed  a  humble  flower, 

.Vnd  done  according  lo  thy  power." 

.\ll  things  that  are,  both  great  and  small, 

One  glorious  .\uthor  formed  them  all ; 

This  thought  may  all  repinings  quell  ; 

What  sc^^'cs  his  purpose,  serves  him  well. 


Rise  or  the  Mlxorave  Family. — The  first 
diving-bell  we  read  of  was  nothing  but  a  vcrv 
large  keltic,  suspended  by  ropes,  with  the  month 
downwards,  and  planks  to  sit  on,  fixed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  concavity.  Two  Greeks  at  Toledo,  in 
I.'iSH,  m.ade  an  experiment  wiih  it  before  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  They  descended  in  it,  with  a 
lilhted  candle,  to  a  considerable  depth.  In  IBf^S, 
William  Phipps,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  formed  a 
project  for  unloading  a  rich  Spanish  ship  sunk  on 
tho  coast  of  Hispaniola.  Charles  II.  gave  him  a 
vessel  wiih  everything  necessary  for  his  undertak- 
ing;  but  being  unsuccessful,  ho  returned  in  great 
poverty.  He  then  endeavored  to  procure  another 
vessel  ;  but  failing,  he  got  a  subscription,  to  which 
the  Duke  of  .\lbematle  contributed.  In  1687, 
Phipps  set  sail  in  a  ship  of  200  tons,  having 
previously  engaged  to  divide  the  profits  acconling 
to  the  twenty  shares  of  which  the  subscription 
consisted.  At  first,  all  his  labors  proved  fruitless ; 
hut  at  last,  when  he  seemed  almost  to  despair,  ho 
was  fortunate  enough  lo  bring  up  so  much  treas- 
ure, that  he  returned  to  ICngland  with  the  value 
of  £200,000.  Of  this  sum  he  cot  aNiiil  i' 00,000, 
and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  XOO.OOO.  Phipps 
was  kniffhled  by  llie  king,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  pn'sent  noble  house  of  Mul- 
grave.  Since  that  time,  diving-bells  have  been  very 
often  employed. — M'xhantcs'  Maffaiinc,So.  1119. 
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FpHn  Chamber**  J  turim!. 
THE   NKUTAISK   OK    THK   fHA.NDKLKUR. 
A   TALC— FKOM    TBI    rRCNCII. 

Thcii  is  in  muntry  life  a  rliarm  iiiikiinwn  Ui 
the  inhabiuiils  of  Utjie  cities,  |>.iriirul.irlv  in  uiilv 
youth.  A  ciiy  lilt;  iii:iy  lie  |>reliin;.l  in  llii-  aye  .li 
actitily  of  the  paisiiMis,  when  ihc  A|>itil  id'  uiiter- 
prise  and  the  thirst  tur  succ-;bs  aniiiiulK  ihe  soul 


it,"  she  continued  ;  "  and  even  if  1  did,  I  should 
not  ho  the  mure  anxious  about  it.  Wlmi  is  it  to 
me  what  husband  I  shall  have,  provided  he  be  a 
man  of  honor,  birth,  and  fortune  '  My  parents 
will  i>ive  nic  to  no  other  ;  mi  I  don't  trouble  myself 
about  the  mailer  so  lonf;  beforehand." 

"  Nor   I  either,"   said   Theresa,    drawinjf   her 
ch.iir  chisi-  loihal  of  .Marianne.     "  15ut  ilie  s|il11  '" 

_ _ _  _ Impatience  wuA  now  at  its  height,  and  that  of 

but  the  country  is  the  element  of  chihlhiHid  and  j  M-T'^'me  was  not  less  ihaii  ours  ;  for  she  always 
youth,  where  the  tendercst  and  must  exalted  sen- 1  '""'<  """'''  pleasure  in  talking  than  any  one  else 
timenls  of  the  soul  may  niilold  and  cxpHiid.  In  |  did  in  lisleniiif;  lo  her.  Throwing  a  glance  of  sal- 
the  country,  the  familiar  ahandonnient  of  the  early  i  i'laelioo  over  hiT  sudienve — "  You  must  know," 
reUlions  of  life  is  proluni,'ed,  wiihoiit  danger,  lill  | '''"^  resumed,  "  ihat  there  is  no  devotion  more 
beyond  the  age  when  the  least  faniiliariiy  becoinis  ;H-e(pi;ihle  lo  the  lilcosed  Virgin  than  the  Neuvaiiie 
dangerous  and  suspected  ainmig  yoniig  i>eoplc  in  "'  ''"-■  ''hainleleur  ;  and  on  that  account  it  is 
large  cities.  In  the  country,  habit  prolongs  those  1  >'"'"Jiht  llrii  the  recompenses  with  peculiar  favor 
innocent   pleasures,    under   the   aiieiiiive   eye  of  1 1"^''*""»  "''"  I'^v  ''er  that  homage.     i)ut  there  are 

iDothers,  even  m  the  ardeni  season  of  youth.    One  i  *"  "it"y  eere lies  in  the  experiment  in  question, 

is  already  a  man  in  mind,  hut  a  chihl  still  in  lasies.  I ''""  '  '*"'  afraid  1  shall  go  wrong,  if  Emily  do  nut 

ilh  ua  tile  day 

I  never 


At  the  age  of  eiirhleen  I  loved  the  fair  young  girl-i, 
amongst  whom  I  passed  the  happiest  hours  of  the 
day,  wiih  all  the  alTeciion  of  a  heart  acciislomed 
to  love  them,  but  wiihout  fever,  without  inquietude, 
and  almost  witiiout  preference. 

On   the   S4th  of  January,   1802,  we  were   all 
assembled,  as  usual,  before  the   hour  of  supper — 


give  me  a  litlle  help.     She   was  w 
that  Clara  told  me  all  about  it." 

"I!"   returned   Kmily   disdainfully 
take  any  part  in  your  conversalionB. 

"  I  do  not  say  you  take  any  part  in  them," 
replied  Marianne,  "but  you  listen  lo  them." 
Then,  after  biting  her  prelly  fingers  for  a  little, 


for  suppers  were  still  in  fashion — and  were  talking  i  ^''."^  added—"  The  Neavaine  must  be  eitmmenced 
confusedly  around  our  mothers,  wh 


conversing    on   matters    not    less 


ho  were  gravely  I '''''  evenine,  by  praying  for  eight  hou 
frivolous.     The  :  •"'t^'P'-'I  "f  'he  blessed    Virgin.     Aflerw 


ours  in   the 
ards,  you 


question  debated  amongst  us  was  the  choice  of  a  | '""*'    '"^""   "f*'  mass  every   day.  and   return   to 


game. 

.  "  We  should  not  be  at  a  loss,"  said  the  dark- 
haired  Theresa, "  if  Clara  were  come.  She  knows 
every  game  that  has  ever  been  invented  ;  and 
when,  by  chance,  she  happens  to  forget,  she  iiireola 
one  immediately." 

"  Clara  will  not  come,"  said  Marianne.  "  I  am 
sure  of  it ;  for  this  evening  she  commences  the 
Neuvaine*  of  the  Chsndeleur.''t 

"  The  Neuvaine  of  the  Chandelcur  !"  cried  I  in 
my  turn.     "  I  did  not  know  she  was  so  devout." 

"  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  devotion,"  said  Kmily 
with  ill-natured  gravity  ;  ••it  is  through  supersti- 
tion or  ostentation." 

"Through  sui>er8tition  I"  replied  Marianne; 
"  superstition  indeed  1      The 


prayer  every  evening  wiih  unabated  piety  and 
unshaken  fiiih  until  ihe  first  of  February.  Ii  is 
terribly  ditficult.  Then,  on  the  first  of  February, 
vou  must  hear  all  the  masses,  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  in  the  chapel.  In  the  evening  you  must  hear 
all  lite  prayers,  and  all  the  instructions,  without 
missing  a  single  one.  Stop,  stop.  I  was  near 
forgetting  that  you  must  also  have  confessed  on 
that  dav  ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  you  have  not 
received  absolution,  all  you  have  done  will  be 
labor  lost ;  for  ihe  essential  condition  of  success 
is,  that  you  enter  your  chamber  in  a  stale  of  grace. 
Then " 

"  Then  you  find  the  husband  there  before  you  V 
cried  Theresa. 

"  You  are  in  a  great  hurry,"  replied  Marianne 


most  whimsical,   the,  „  ... 

most  fantastical,  the  most  extraurdiiuiry,  the  most  i  p"''^'y  1  "I  s""   »<"  yet  through  the  half  of  my 

extravagant "  instructions.     Then  you  again  Ix-gin  to  pray  ;  you 

■   But   what   is   it?"    I  interrupted,    laughing.  |  *''"')■""'»<•'"  "P. '"  of''-''' '" '"111 'he  conditions  of 


"  You  excite  my  curiosity  without  satisfying  it." 
"Pshaw!"  said  she,  looking  at  me  with  an 
ironical  expression ;  "  it  is  loo  stupid  for  such  a 
wiseacre  as  you.  As  for  the  rest,  ihey  are  not 
ignorant,  I  imagine,  that  the  Neuvaine  of  the 
Chandeleur  is  a  particular  ilevoiion  among  young 
people  of  the  lower  class,  the  object  of  which  is 
How  ahall  1  tell  it     " 


a  severe  retreat ;  you  must  l)e  lasting,  and  yel 
li.ive  everything  dis|H)sed  for  a  banquet.  The  table 
iiiiitt  lie  laid  for  two  persons,  and  furnished  with 
two  complete  services,  with  lite  exception  of 
knives,  which  must  be  avoided  with  the  greatest 
posj'ilile  care.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  table 
linen  must  be  perfectly  white,  and  as  clean,  as  fine, 
and  as  new  as  can  lie  got,  that  good  order  and 
good  taste  may  reign  in  the  litlle   a|' "-i'"'!''     for 


"  The  object  of  which  is!"  murmured  a  dozen  .  . 

voices,  whilst  a  dozen  pretty  necks  were  slrctched  i  '''csc  things  are  always  attended  lo  \ 
towards  Marianne.  of  consideration  is  expected.     The  r<  ,  -1.4 

"  The  object  of  which  is,"   resumed  Marianne,   "'^ '*"   hits  of  consecrated  bread,   brought  au ay 


"  lo  know  beforehand   what   husband  tlicy  shall 
bare."  ' 

"  The  busbwid  they  shall  have  !"  repealed  the 
doieo  voices,  with  as  many  ditferent  inllcciions  ;    |">»»ihlc,   with   a   porcelaiu  or  silver  dish,  which 
"and    what   conneciion   ran   Ihe  future   husband  .'^""'••'"* '""•  »l'n}f»  (carefully  blessed)  of  myrtle, 


from  the  last  mass,  and  two  glasses  of  pure  wine, 
placed  of  course  at  opposite  sides  of  the  table. 
Only  the  middle   of  the  service  is  garnished,  if 


have 

the  I 


I  of  devoiiun  like  the  Neuvainc  of 
«,.  .,...*  very  well  that  I  don't  believe 

•AirmWin'-    a  .iii.i.  .!,n.-  .I..,. 

t  OW'i . 


rosemary,  or  any  other  green  plant — boxwood 
excepted — placed  side  by  siile,  not  crosswise. 
This  also  ix  a  |'<"'  '  ■■ '    ■' -"ential  to  observe." 

"  Then'"  ::  :il  ihe  whole  circle 

repeated  the  qu'      .     jlio. 

"  Then,"  rephed  Marianne, "  having  opened  the 
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door,  that  tho  cxpeclod  i^iiest  may  i-ntcr,  you  take 
your  place  at  iho  table,  dt'VdUtlyciminieiid  youmelf 
to  tliu  protection  of  the  Virgin,  and  go  to  sleep,  in 
«xi>ecl:uii>ti  of  the  effects  of  her  favor,  which  never 
fail  to  1)0  manifested  according  to  the  jargon  who 
implores  them.  Then  begin  strange  and  wonder- 
ful visions.  Those  for  whom  Heaven  has  prepared 
on  earth  some  mysterious  sympathy,  seo  tho  man 
appear  who  is  to  love  them  if  he  meet  ihem — who 
would  have  loved  them,  at  leait,  if  he  had  met 
Ihem  :  Iho  husband  they  should  have,  if  favorable 
pircumstances  brooi;lit  tliem  together.  It  is  also 
pretended,  for  a  po.iitive  fact,  that  the  Neuvaine 
has  the  peeiihar  privilege  of  causing  the  young 
man  of  whom  one  dreams  lo  dream  the  same  thing, 
and  inspiring  him  with  the  ssime  desire  to  find  that 
half  of  himself  which  has  been  revealed  lo  him. 
That  is  the  bright  side  of  the  experience.  13ut 
woe  to  the  young  girls  whom  Heaven  has  neglected 
in  the  distribution  of  husbands,  for  they  are  tor- 
mented with  frightful  prognostics!  Those  who 
are  destined  fur  a  convent,  see,  it  is  said,  a  long 
procession  of  nuns,  chanting  the  hymns  of  tho 
church,  slowly  defile  before  them.  Others,  who 
are  to  die  before  the  lime,  arc  present  at  their  own 
funeral,  the  sighl  of  which  freezes  the  blood  in 
their  veins.  They  are  awakened  with  a  start  by 
the  light  of  funeral  torches,  and  the  sobs  of  their 
mother  and  friends,  who  weep  over  a  coffin  hung 
with  while." 

"  I  solemnly  declare,"  exclaimed  Theresa, 
"  that  I  will  never  expose  myself  to  such  terrors. 
It  makes  one  shudder  even  to  think  of  them." 

"  You  might,  notwithstanding,  expose  yourself 
In  them  without  fear,"  replied  Emily.  "1  war- 
rant you  would  sleep  soundly  (ill  morning,  and 
should  be  wakened  as  usual  to  take  your  Italian 
lesson." 

"  That  is  my  opinion  too,"  said  Marianne  ; 
"  and  I  should  he  very  much  astonished  if  it  were 
not  also  that  of  Louis,  who  seems  buried  in  his 
refleclions,  as  if  he  were  trying  lo  explain  a  diffi- 
cult passage  in  some  Greek  or  Latin  author." 

"1  doii 'I  know,"  I  replied;  "and  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  do  not  pronounce  judgment  so 
hastily  on  a  belief  supported  by  the  tesiimony  (jf 
the  people,  whose  opinions  arc  generally  founded 
upon  experience.  Itiit  panlon,  dear  Marianne,  if 
the  details  you  have  just  given,  with  your  usual 
grace,  have  left  me  still  something  lo  desire.  In 
your  recital  you  have  mentioned  young  girls  only 
as  being  benefited  by  ihe  ein-cts  of  tlio  Neuvaine 
of  ibe  Chandoleur.  Do  you  think  that  the  Virgin 
iloes  not  grant  tho  same  favors  to  the  prayers  of 
young  men?" 

"  Uy  no  means  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  "and  I  beg 
pardon  for  being  so  remiss.  The  Neuvaine  of  the 
fbandeleur,  performed  with  this  design,  has  the 
same  virtue  with  res|)cet  to  all  unmarried  persons, 
without  distinction  of  sex.  Would  you  have  any 
strong  desire  to  try  it?" 

"Truly,"  said  Rmily,  "  it  would  be  a  fine  thing 
to  see  a  rational  young  man,  accustomed  to  the 
society  of  men  of  learning,  and  whose  father  w.is 
Ihe  friend  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  giving  credit,  like  an 
iznornnt  child  such  as  Clara,  to  such  shameful 
folly." 

I  made  no  reply,  but  rose  quietly,  under  pre- 
lonee  of  suddenly  recollecting  some  engagement ; 
:ind  gliding  gently  from  chair  to  chair  behind  the 
elder  ladies,  I  seized  my  hat,  and  ran  to  the  chapel 
of  the  Virgin  lo  commence  Ihe  Neuvaine  of  the 
Chandeleur ;    fur,   in    truth,   I   saw    no  plausible 


reason  against  it.  "  Why,"  said  I  lo  myieir 
when  I  had  proceeded  some  atepa  Inwards  lb« 
church — "  why  may  it  not  bo  sol  Nature  haa 
twenty  mysteries  more  marvellous  than  this,  and 
no  one  doubts  them.  Gross  and  ap|iareiitly  insen- 
sible bodies  have  affinities  between  thi-m,  which 
attract  them  to  each  other  thruir'  !:tblo 

space.     The  magnet,  if  consulted  lua- 

tor,  recognizes  Ihe  pole  ;  the  newly  liauliud  bul- 
lerlly  flies  unerringly  towards  his  unknown  mate  ; 
the  pollen  of  the  palm-tree  goes  upon  the  wind*  of 
the  desert  to  impregnate  the  solitary  flower  that 
awaits  it.  And  is  it  prohibited  to  man  alone, 
otherwise  so  privileged,  to  foreknow  his  destiny, 
and  to  join  himself  to  ihat  essential  part  of  him- 
self wbich  God  has  prepared  fur  him  in  the 
treasures  of  his  providence  I  To  believe  in  such 
neglect,  would  Iw  a  calumny  against  the  power  and 
goodness  of  the  common  father." 

I  had  fulfilled  all  the  obligations  of  the  Neu- 
vaine ;  and  after  having  finished  my  preparations, 
I  opened  my  door  to  tho  approaching  apparition, 
and  had  hardly  regained  my  arm-chair,  when  I 
was  surprised  by  a  most  profound  sleep.  I  know 
nut  how  long  it  lasted  ;  but  it  suddenly  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  ceased  to  sleep.  My  chamber  re- 
sumed its  usual  appearance  by  the  vacillating  light 
of  the  candles.  1  distinguished  every  object — the 
slightest  noise.  Hearing  a  slight  murmur,  like 
tliat  caused  by  the  motion  of  a  plume  of  feathers, 
I  looked  towards  the  door,  and  saw  a  female  enter. 
1  wished  to  rise  and  receive  her ;  but  an  invincible 
power  retained  me  in  my  place.  I  tried  lo  s|ieak, 
but  the  words  remained  glued  to  my  tongue.  My 
reason  was  not  lost  in  this  niysKi^.  1  felt  that  it 
was  a  mystery,  and  that  tho  praVKs  of  the  Neu- 
vaine had  been  heard.  ''' 

The  unknown  approached,  without  seeming  to 
perceive  me,  as  if  she  had  obeyed  a  kind  of 
instinct,  an  irresistible  impulse.  iShc  sealed  her- 
self in  the  arm  chair  which  I  had  prepared  for 
her,  and,  with  downcast  eyes,  remained  thus  ex- 
posed to  my  view.  I  certainly  had  never  seen  her 
iiefnrc,  and  I  felt,  in  the  vague  consciousness  of  a 
dream,  a  conviction  that  this  existence,  strange  as 
it  was  to  all  my  recollections,  was  not  the  lew  liv- 
ing and  real.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  beauty  of 
this  female  ;  portraits  cannot  be  drawn  with  words  ; 
1  have  often  doubled  whether  tbev  can  he  uiib 
colors.  I  did  not  ask  myself  why  1  hived  her  ;  I 
knew  that  I  loved  her  ;  for  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  apparition  of  the  (.'liaiideleur  is  conjured 
up  only  through  a  complete  and  absolute  sympathy 
between  the  )>erson8  whom  it  brings  into  rayport. 

The  stranger  seemed  lo  be  dressed,  like  myself, 
for  a  bridal  feast ;  but  her  gannents  were  not 
familiar  to  the  brides  of  my  province.  They 
recalled  to  my  mind  those  I  had  often  remarked, 
in  siiiular  circumstances,  in  a  town  at  some  dis- 
tance. It  w?slhe  graceful  costume  of  Miuit)>eli<rd, 
which  the  highest  society  in  the  country  still  pre- 
served by  tradition,  in  ixirtain  solemn  ceremonies, 
and  which  is  probably  now  abandoned  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  She  had  placed  beside  her,  on 
the  table,  one  of  those  little  bags  in  w  hich  young 
ladies  keep  those  trifles  which  they  are  pleased  to 
call  their  work,  and  on  the  steel-clasp  of  which  I 
perceived  two  letters  engraven,  which  must  have 
been  the  initials  of  my  future  bride.  At  length 
her  eyes  met  mine.  I  could  scarcely  support  the 
fascination  of  that  heavenly  look.  Never  did  tho 
fire  of  innocent  affection  animate  eyes  more  lovely, 
nor  better  reveal  those  secrets  of  pure  love  for 
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which  no  hiimxn  voire  can  find  worH».     A  itrsnje 

cloud,  howcTcr.  siiddr-' ■•    '-•' '  '■  -  ' •■     '•■r 

boaom'  palpilaioil  ;  li<  : 

will.  i.'4r.    which  shi-  :..         - 

iway  thi'  hread  and  whip  which    I   h»d 

■  ri-  her,  took  om-of  the  »i>rij;§  of  conso- 

'.   myrtle,  snd    »lipi>rd   it   under  om-  of  the 

•  of  her  bouquet.  She  then  rose,  and  departed 
liy  the  way  she  had  come.  1  was  then  ndieved 
from  the  horrihle  constraint  which  chained  me  to 
my  seat,  and  I  darted  after  her,  to  obtain  one 
wi>rd  of  consolation   and   hope.     "Oh!  whoever 

•  1   ire,"  I  exclaimed,  "  abandon  me  not  to  the 
'!(■  reprct  of  having  seen  von,  and  never  bein;; 

•  1  f-d  vni  out  afrain  '.     Think  that  my  future 

id.s  on  yon,  and  make  nut  the 
.^.i.  ;t.-/.  imi:n.  :ii  of  my  life  an  eternal  misfortune  I 
Tell  me,  at  least,  I  implore  yon,  whether  1  shall 
again  press  this  hand  which  I  bedew  with  my 
tears — whether  I  shall  see  you  again  ?" 

'•  Onrc  more !"  she  replied  ;  "or  never !  never  I" 
she  repeated  with  a  mournful  cry,  and  vanished. 

I  fell  my  strength  fail,  and  my  !iml»»  sinking 
under  me,  and  was  obliged  to  lean  on  a  chair  for 
support.  At  this  point  I  was  awakened  to  broad 
'!i\lii,'ht  by  the  hursts  of  laughter  of  a  servant 

ill  was  removing  the  preparations  of  my  noctur- 
nal collation,  and  which  he  attributed  to  the  fan- 
tasies of  somnambulism — to  which,  indeed,  I  was 
subject. 

I  was  not  of  a  character  easily  to  lay  a-side  idns 
with  which  1  had  once  been  strongly  impressed. 
This  unknown  female,  whom  1  loved  with  all  the 
strcneth  of  my  heart,  even  to  distraction,  and  who 
;.ili:ij>s  was  not  in  existence,  became  my  fixed 
1  !■  I — the  only  thought  of  my  life.  I  shunned 
so<Mety,  and  sought  for  solitude  ;  because  it  was 
only  when  alone  that  I  could  freely  indulge  in  the 
ronleinplation  of  my  wishes  and  hopes.  To  what 
IrnMidship,  or  to  what  complaisant  credulity,  could 

I  hare  dared  to  confide  them'  I  imagined  that 
some  unforeseen  circumstanc*;  would  shorily  bring 
mr  in  contact  with  mv  visionary  Ix-trothed.  I  cx- 
;  .iii-il  her.  I  fancied  1  should  find  her  in  every 
iirange  female  whom  I  saw  at  a  distance  ;  but  she 
always  escaped  me,  like  the  dream  in  which  1  had 
seen  her.  My  reason  and  health  sunk  under  this 
perpeiiial  siicn'ssion  of  powerful  emotions.  The 
|.!ivMei.iii,  vainly  called  to  my  bed  of  grief,  in  a 
few  days  gave  up  all  hope  of  me.  ]ii  the  mean- 
while, I  hail  nci;l<cted  no  means  to  discover  my 
mysterious  friend.  Under  the  seal  of  profound 
secrecy,  I  communicated  to  a  schoolfellow  of  mine, 
who  lived  at  Montbeliard,  the  iniiials  of  the  b:ig, 
with  a  moM  circumstantial  portrait  of  the  young 
f-irl  whose  name  they  were  meant  to  express. 

Ill  M  i'ly  came  at  length  to  cheer  my  heart,  in 
1.  1.   Ill   liiiise   roimienis  of  extreme   anguish  when 

II  V  I  \ii  1  i-ii  !  ^in  r.  iih  seemed  no  liuiger  able  to 
"fi'L'K'''  ii;;  uii^i  ilraih.  The  ideal  being  of  whom 
I  dreamt  on  the  night  of  the  Chandeleur  really 
existed  !  The  resemblance  was  [wrfcct, even  to  a 
•mall  mirk  on  the  track  of  her  neck,  which  I  had 
noticed  m  her  retreat.  Her  name  was  Cecilia 
.'^ivirnier ;  and  these  names  eorresponded  with 
!'  I    litters  I  so  well  remembered  to  have  Been  on 

lasp  of  the   bag.     .She  usually  ri      '    ' 
liter,  in  a  mansion  situated  at  nr.., 

i.ii Ill   the   town  of  Monlh<<IiarH,  whei.    h- , 

iK'Suty  and  virtues  were  the  theme  of  every  con- 
versation. Thus  my  illusion  assumed  a  body ; 
my  chimera  became  a  r<!alily  ;  my  languor  disap- 
peared  with   my  anxiety  ;  my   healili   iinpnivcd  : 


and  my  father  rejoiced  in  the  certain  hope  of  my 
recovery. 

One  day  my  father  entered  my  room,  which  I 
had  not  yet  left.  "  Heaven  be  praised  I"  said  he, 
affectionately  pressing  my  hand  ;  "  my  son  is  re- 
stored to  me."  After  a  few  minutes'  silence, 
he  added,  "  lytuis,  I  am  come  to  speak  to  you 
on  a  subject  which  I  have  much  at  heart — your 
marriage." 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "  Don't  you  think, 
father,"  I  replied,  "  that  there  is  still  time  enough 
to  trouble  uiirselvcs  about  that  t  I  am  nut  yet 
twenty." 

"  li  is  a  matter  which  concerns  you  deeply,"  he 
returned  ;  "  and  why  not  ?  I  married  too  late,  or 
else  the  years  have  passed  away  too  quickly  ;  and 
I  should  lose  one  of  the  sweetest  enjoyments  of 
life  if  I  died  before  having  been  loved  by  a 
daughter  whom  you  should  have  given  me,  with- 
out having  played  with  your  children,  without 
leavinc  behind  me  the  remembrance  of  my  features 
and  affection  to  a  new  generation.  This,  my  son, 
is  the  material  immortality  of  man,  which  alone  the 
weakness  of  our  organs  and  inlelligeneo  (wrmits 
lis  to  foresee  clearly.  The  other  is  a  great  mys- 
tery, which  religion  and  philosophy  prudently 
abstain  from  attempting  to  explain.  Your  mar- 
riage, then,  has  become,  for  your  own  sake,  the 
principal  objcet  of  my  thoughts  and  hopes  ;  how- 
ever, 1  do  not  wish  to  put  any  force  on  your  incli- 
nations, but  leave  you  perfectly  free  in  >our  choice 
and  establishment :  and  I  shall  never  depart  from 
this  promise." 

"  You  overwhelm  mo  with  gratitude  and  joy  !" 
I  exclaimed,  embracing  him.  "On  my  side,  I 
swear  to  you  that  I  will  never  bring  a  daughter 
into  your  house  whom  you  will  nut  have  adopted 
In-forehand." 

"  .As  you  will,"  said  my  father  ;  "  however, 
this  idea  vthich  I  must  now  sacrifice  to  you  was 
the  sweitest  dream  of  my  old  age.  Suffer  ma  to 
speak  of  it  lo  you  for  the  last  time.  I  have  per- 
haps never  mentioned  before  you  the  name  of  one 
of  the  friends  of  my  youth,  the  remembrance  of 
whom  recalls  the  only  real  friendships  we  gener- 
ally enjoy  in  this  life — the  sincere  and  disinterested 
friendships  of  the  college.  Though  a  great  differ- 
ence of  vocation,  habits,  and  abode,  seemed  to 
have  separated  us  forever,  yet  I  have  never  for- 
(fotien  biin.  He  became  a  colonel  of  artillery. 
He  einigraied,  and  this  circumstance  rendered  our 
separation  irrevocable  ;  for  I,  like  in."ny  others, 
had  f..llowed  the  movements  of  the  Hevolulion, 
when  I  was  far  from  perceiving  its  aim  and  results. 
This  trinsiiory  direction  of  a  mind  deceived  by 
appearances,  gave  me  a  political  credit  which  I 
have  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  sometimes  use- 
ful. My  friend,  undeceived  in  his  turn  from 
another  kind  of  error,  aighed  for  his  country, 
always  so  deiir  to  every  well-conslituled  heart.  I 
snccc.'did  in  obtaining  his  eradication,*  in  restor- 
ing him  to  his  health,  his  paternal  fields,  and 
native  air.  We  have  not  seen  each  other  since, 
bill  bis  letters  cease  not  to  testify  an  nffiK-lionato 
(jratitude.  which  sweetly  repays  ine  for  my  efforts 
in    his  behalf.      Mutual    confidence    has    made  us 

'lainled  wilh  the  most  trilling  particulars  of  our 

>~i  llionchts  and  fortune.     My  old  friend  CjiI- 

:'.  knows  I  have  a  son  in  whom  I  repose  all  my 
hopes  of  the  future.  He  has  a  dauubler  whoso 
praise  is  in  every  moulh,  and  who  will  certainly 
make  her  husband  as  happy  as  she  has  made  her 

*  Gi'iii.g  his  cnnic  itnuk  oil  ihc  list  of  the  proscribed. 
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rather.  I  I'u  not  conceal  from  you  iliat  we  had 
seen  in  this  projecled  union  an  agrnualilu  means  of 
reuniting  (lumclves  fur  tlio  remaimler  of  uur  days. 
It  was  a  life  wu  had  fondly  planned  in  uur  foolish 
confidence  ;  so  true  is  it  that  we  deceive  our- 
selves at  every  age,  and  that  old  af^e,  matured  hy 
experience,  is  as  apt  to  give  way  to  illusions  as 
youth  itself.  This  pros|>vct  was  delightful !  It 
must  he  renounced  !" 

"Pardon,  my  father;  a  thousand  pardons! 
Why  has  Heaven  condemned  me  to  acknowledge 
your  atl'ection  so  badly  !" 

"  Never  mind,"  said  he  ;  "  I  shall  easily  forget 
the  jny  I  proiMist'd  myself  iu  seeing  my  hi>(>e8 
realized  by  thinking  of  yours,  .\fter  all,  it  is 
n  pity,  for  Cecilia  .Savernier  is  considered  a  hand- 
some girl  in  a  country  where  it  is  diiTicult  to 
choose " 

"Cecilia  Savernier!"  I  cried,  jumping  to  my 
feet;  "Cecilia  Savernier'  Oh,  father!  have  I 
heard  you  rightly  V 

"  Perfectly,"  said  he.  "  Cecilia  Savernier, 
daughter  of  Gilbert  Savernier,  late  colonel  of 
artillerv,  residing  at  MuntUSIiard,  department  of 
Mont-'ferrible.     It  is  of  her  I  spoke." 

I  fell  at  my  father's  feet  in  a  state  of  agitation 
impossible  to  describe.  Unable  to  niter  a  word,  I 
covered  his  hand  with  kisses  and  tears.  My 
father  raised  me  anxiously,  pressed  me  to  his 
bosom,  and  asked  mo  what  was  the  matter  more 
than  ten  times  before  I  had  jMiwer  to  answer. 
"  Cecilia  Savernier  !  'T  is  she  ;  't  is  she,  father  I" 
I  cried  with  a  choking  voice.  "  'T  is  for  her  I  aak 
you  on  my  knees  !" 

"Indeed,"  he   replied;  "then   your  prayer  is 
soon   heard,  since  the  affair  is  nearly  all  tietlled.  , 
Hut  where  can  you  have  seen  Cecilia  '     Or  where  ' 
can   she   have   known   you  •     M«ntb<!liard    is  the  ! 
only  town  in  France  she  has  appeared  in  since  her 
return  fnmi  abroad.     .\nd  wiu-n  you  were  in  thai 
part  of  the  country  two  years  ago,  1  am  positively 
certain  she  was  nut  yet  there." 

I  blushed.     This  question  touched  too  nearly  on 
a  secret  which  I  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  re- ! 
veal,  and  wbich  my  father  might  regard  either  »s  , 
an  illusion  or  a  falsehood.     "  Believe."  1  replied, 
"  that  I  have   seen  Cecilia,  and    have  reason  to 
think  that  she  will  not  be  unfavorable  to  my  love. 
With  respect  to  the  circumstances  or  accident  that 
brought  us  togelbcr   for  an  instant,  be  so  good,  I  i 
beseech  you,  as  not  to  question  mo  furibcr. 

"  Heaven  forbid !"  said  he,  eml)racin8  me.    "  I 
have  too  much  respect  for  this  kind  of  mystery  to  | 
lake  from  you  the  merit  of  discretion.     There  are 
secret   links,  sympathies,   known  only  to  lovers,  ; 
which  one  at  my  age  can  but  ill  discern.     This  | 
suite  of  things  accords  so  well  with  my  wishes,  ; 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  find  out  how  it  originated.  , 
I<et  us  now  think    only    of  your  marriage,  wbich 
will  be  celebrated  without  fail  after  you  shall  have  ■ 
taken  your  degree.     This  delay  seems  to  frighten 
you  ;  but  it  is  not  so  long  as  you   imagine.      You  ^ 
will   soon   regain  the   time  you   have  lost  during  i 
your  illness.     You  must  feel  that  it  would  ill  he- 
come  you  to  present  yourself  at  the  must  solemn 
act  of  life,  without  bringing  as  a  dowry  an  honor-  i 
able  and   serious  title.     Hesides,  it  is  but  proper  \ 
that  you  should   first  see  your  intended  wife  and 
father-in-law,  and  obtain  a  more  |>ositive  consent 
than   that  on  which  we  have  been  Haltering  our- 
selves,  before    pushing   things  any  further.     As 
your  health  is  so  much  improved,  I   trust  that  a  < 
mouth's  residence  at   Montbeliard  will  quite  re- j 
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ealablish  it.  Yuu  will  be  ptOMOt  at  your  cousin 
Clark's  wedding  as  you  fm,  for  lite  live*  btlf- 
way,  at  the  Hois  d'Arcey." 

"  Clara's  wedding !"  I  exclaimed  in  aurpiiM. 
"  Is  Clara  going  to  be  married  '" 

"  Yes,"  replied  my  father.  "  I  wish  she  majr 
be  happy  ;  though  there  is  something  extraordi- 
nary ahout  the  whole  affair.  This  year  she  re- 
fused three  highly-advantageous  offers,  and  her 
mother  thought  she  was  dispost'd  to  embrace  a 
religious  life,  when  a  strange  young  man,  who  had 
arrived  in  town  only  a  day  or  Iwn  )>efure,  obtained 
her  consent  in  their  first  conversation.  The  refer- 
ences be  gave  as  to  character  and  fortune  were 
satisfactory,  and  their  two  families  promptly 
agreed  to  the  match.  Clara  is  happy  in  this  union, 
which  the  Virgin,  she  says,  had  in  reserve  for  her 
aince  the  night  of  the  Chandeleur.  But  what  say 
you  ?  Does  the  arrangement  I  have  proposed  suit 
your  inclination!"      .., 

I  threw  myself  into  bia  arms  ;  be  luMcd  mj 
forehead,  went  into  his  study,  and  soon  came  out 
with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  addressed  to  Colonel 
Savernier.  Next  morning  I  set  out  for  Mont- 
beliard, happier  than  I  can  express. 

Alas!   what  are  human  joys  ! 

I  have  said  that  (lie  strange  illusion  that  filled 
up  my  whole  life,  and  absorbed  my  every  thought 
since  the  night  of  the  Chandeleur,  had  to  me  be- 
cume  equivalent  to  the  most  positive  truth.  The 
result  of  my  inquiries  had  given  to  it  an  extreme 
likelihood.  The  unforeseen  concunence  of  my 
father's  projects  with  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  my  dream,  distinguished  it  fnim  the  class  of 
onlinary  dreams.  It  was  no  longer  a  dream — it 
was  a  revelation,  ('onslitulionally  dinpused  to  bo 
easily  impressed  by  the  marvellous,  I  abandoned 
myself  to  this  without  resistance.  Hearts  that 
resemble  mine  will  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing me.  I  embraced,  for  (he  first  lime,  the 
thought  of  a  happiness  which  I  imagined  noihing 
was  10  disturb.  I  flow  towards  Cecilia  in  all  tfae 
confiilence,  all  the  abandonment  of  my  heart.  It 
was  at  the  end  of  January  ;  and  I  was  struck  with 
a  strange  sensation  when  1  remarked  that  Clara's 
marriage  was  exactly  on  the  day  of  the  Chande- 
leur. I  arrived  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. The  countenances  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom expressed  the  most  perfect  happiness. 
The  young  man  was  handsome,  afTectionale,  and 
engaging,  but  serious  in  his  demeanor.  When 
the  ceremony  was  ended,!  approached  my  cousin, 
and  pressing  her  hand  to  my  lips,  whispered,  "  I 
ho|)e,  my  dear  friend,  that  this  gentleman  is  the 
husband  who  was  revealed  to  you  on  the  night  of 
the  Chandeleur  V  Clara  blushed,  and  gave  me  a 
look  which  seemed  to  say,  "  How  do  you  know- 
that?"  Then  pressing  my  hand,  she  replied,  "  I 
would  not  have  marriinl  another."  I  fell  myself 
sgiiated  by  a  delightful  riyotion,  impossible  to 
describe,  in  thinking  that  a  similar  happiness 
awaited  myself. 

Wbilst  the  fetes  of  Clara's  marriage  detained 
me  at  the  Hois  d'.\rcey  longer  than  1  could  have^ 
wished,  my  excellent  father  had  advised  Colonel 
Savernier  of  my  intended  visit;  of  which  the 
latter,  curious  to  know  me  fitat,  did  not  think 
proper  to  inform  his  daoshtcr.  When  I  had  pre- 
scnlcd  my  letter  to  the  colonel,  he  meryly  glanced 
at  it  with  a  smile,  and  coming  to  me  with-  open 
arms,  "  I  need  not  ask  your  name,"  said  he  with 
afTectionate  cordiality;  "you  bear  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  the  friend  of  my  youth,  that  I  think 
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I  x-c  him  iliU,  as  wlien  ererj  mnming  brmiphl  us 
topcther — only  you  are  a  little  i»ller.  You  are 
welcome,  my  Jcar  boy,  as  a  friend — as  n  win — if, 
as  I  hope,  ^  '  and  that  of  my  Cecilia's 
come  to  a  n  i  p>tnndin|j.  And  now,  sit 
down  n-  '  -  -.  ji,  while  I  read  yonr  father's 
letter,                      r  you  more  at  my  ease." 

The  !, if  this  reception  hrouL'ht  (ears  to 

my  eyes,  which  I  soupht  to  restrain  by  Liking  a 
survey  of  the  nwim.  A  straw-hat,  trimmed  wiih 
blue  ribbons,  hung  upon  a  nail  :  it.  was  Cecilia's. 
There  was  a  harp  in  one  corner  of  the  room  :  it 
wia  Cecilia's  harp.  A  ba(j  had  been  eanl 
left  iip<in  a  chair  close  to  mine,  on  the  steel- 
of  which  my  eye  quickly  detected  the  initials  that 
had  struck  me  on  the  night  of  my  vision.  Yet  ihe 
idea  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  what  if  Cecilia  was 
not  the  right  person  after  all  '  The  ihonpht  froze 
me  with  terror.  1  found  myself  engaged  in  the 
most  sacred,  the  most  irrevocable  tnanner,  by  the 
wishes  T  )>u\  i<v pressed  to  my  father,  by  my  pres- 
ent pri  '  ilh  respect  to  M.  Savernier,  and 
my  bill  _  _  iiion  was  perhaps  about  to  sepa- 
rate me  forever  from  the  bride  who  had  been 
promised  me.  A  mortal  shudder  ran  through  me 
when  I  perceived,  at  a  distance,  the  portrait  of  a 
young  female  wearing  a  straw-bat,  1  collected  all 
my  strength,  and  hastened  across  I  he  room  to  ex- 
amine it  more  closely.  I  was  struck  with  denpair. 
It  was  the  portrait  of  a  charming  woman,  but 
whose  face  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  my 
imaginary  Cecilia.  It  was  not  she  !  My  limbs 
were  sinking  under  me,  when  the  arm  of  M. 
Savernier,  passed  round  my  Imdy,  held  me  up. 
"  -Alas  !"  said  he,  wiping  away  a  tear,  "  yoa  will 
never  see  her  I  That  is  Lidy  !  my  fair  and 
gentle  Lidy  I  the  mother  of  our  Cecilia.  May 
you  never  experience  the  grief  of  surviving  what 
you  love  I" 

My  terror  vanished,  leaving  only  a  profound 
sympathy  for  my  friend,  who  seemed  to  appreciate 
my  feelings,  for  he  said,  "  Yes,  you  shall  be  my  j 
son  I  for  you  have  a  soul !     You  shall  be  ihe  hus- 
band of  Cecilia,  if  she  consent.     -\nd  why  sh-uild 
she  not?"     .Vfter  a  pause,  he  added,  "  My  dear  I 
young  friend,  a  regard  to  propriety  will  not  permii  j 
that  you  should   stay  at  my  house  ;  but  we   shall 
see  you    every  day  while  you    remain   at   Mont- 
b^liard,  before  going  to  resume  your  studies.    The 
•weet  intimacy  that  ought  to  precede  a  serious  and 
inviolable  engagement  will  grow  up  of  itself.    One 
ought  not  to  proceed  lightly  with  affairs  of  life  and  | 
eternity.     Bui  I  learn  with   much  surpri»e,  from  j 
your   father's    letter,    that    you   already  love  myj 
Cecilia  ;  and,  what  is  still  stranger,  if  it  be  possi- 1 
ble,  her  artless  heart,  which  has  never  concealed 
anything  from  me,  feels  drawn  towards  you  by  the 
same  inclination,  though  you  have  never  seen  each  i 
other;    unlets,    indeed,    my    vigilance   has    been 
deceived   by  some  a$  those  artifices  which  vouih 

f radices  by  instinct,  and  old  age  forgets.     That, 
own,  is  a  |Kiint  on  which  I  am  anxious  for  an  ex-  ] 
iplanalion  ;  and   my  friendship  for  you  give*  me  | 
itome  right  to  ex[>ect  it."  ' 

The.  colonel  cast  a  searching  look  on  me  ;  and 
Ibe  trouble   into  which  his  question   plunged  me 
'  could  not  have  escaped  his  notice.     I  cast  down 
my   eyes,    hesitated,    and    vainly   sought    for   an 
aiMwer. 

"  I  (Wear  to  you,  nnon  my  honor,  sir,"  I  at 
'Irr   •'    "     ''d,  "  thai  1  hive  never  seen  Cecilia; 

I I  never  seen  her  portrait  ;  that  I  have 
.iit..,,             '■''   10  write   to  her;  and   thai  her 


name  was  known  to  me  scarcely  Iwn  days  before 
my  father  mentioned  it  to  me.  Notwithstanding, 
it  is  a  year  since  I  first  loved  her ;  and  1  will  lovo 
her  all  my  life.  There  is  the  truth,  sir.  The  rest 
is  to  me  an  incomprehensible  mystery." 

"  Incomprehensible,  indeed  1"  replied  M.  Saver- 
nier with  an  stiXioiis  air — "  quite  incomprehensi- 
ble ;  for  I  do  nut  suppose  you  could  be  guilty  of  a 
falsehood.     And  yet 

"  .And  yet  I  hsve  disguised  nothing  from  you. 
Is  it  not  an  instance  of  those  mynlerioiis  sympa- 
thies whicli  sometimes  unconsciously  lake  |«>b- 
■>n  of  us,  and  carry  us  away  with  all  the  vehe- 
T  of  a  passion  ?  It  is  what  1  am  profoundly 
ijiiiorant  of;  howiver,  1  must  believe  it,  for  I  have 
no  other  explanation  to  give  yon." 
'  "  P^haw• !"  replied  the  colonel ;  "  you  will  next 
have  nie  believe  that  yon  have  seen  and  loved 
each  other  in  a  dream.  If  the  secret  of  thai  kind 
of  rendezvous  pet  abroad,  it  will  be  all  over  wiih 
paternal  surveillance.  Hnt  what  matlers  it,  pro- 
vided yon  love  each  oiher' — jnst  as  I  wish  ihinps 
to  he.  This  is  w  hat  we  shall  all  know  Iwfore  long 
in  a  more  positive  manner  ;  for  you  shall  dine  to- 
morri'W  wiih  C^-ilia." 

"  To-morrow  !"  I  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  disap- 
pointment. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  he,  smiling.  "  It  is  not  so 
soon  as  yon  would  w  ish  ;  but  the  delay  is  not  long 
enough  to  cause  yon  any  real  affliction.  I  have 
not  told  Cecilia  of  your  expected  arrival.  I 
reserved  to  myR<'lf  the  pleasure  of  discoveruig  at 
your  first  interview,  w  hen  I  had  known  you  a  little, 
whether  there  is  any  reality  in  the  sympathy  be- 
tween you  ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  that  an  oppor- 
luniiy  offered  to  get  my  daughter  out  of  the  way 
at  the  moment  I  expected  you.  A  country  family, 
in  which  Cecilia  coiinis  no  less  than  six  friends — 
all  sisters — solemni7,e  to-day  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  »)f  their  excellent  grandmother,  who  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine.  As  the  long  reliremenis  of  (he 
Chandeleur  are  over,  and  the  rest  of  Ihe  time 
between  this  and  I.eni  is,  by  immemorial  custom, 
C'Misecraled  lo  aniiisements  more  or  less  innocent, 
but  which  reliiiion  tlM>lf  docs  not  forbid,  they 
dance,  they  disguise  themselves,  and  I  even  be- 
lieve thev  will  be  masked.  Don't  be  alarmed,  my 
friend  ;  ijie  proprainrne  of  the  fete  admits  females 
only,  nor  will  any  man  be  received  there,  whether 
father,  husband,  or  brother,  till  Ihe  hour  appointed 
fur  the  sweet  lambs  to  return  to  the  fold.  Mean- 
while we  shall  dine/e/e-<)-/e/r,  for  there  is  Dorothy 
calling  us." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  he  suddenly,  when  wu 
were  about  to  leave  the  table,  "  an  idea  occurs  to 
ine.  Since  to-mnrrow  seems  so  long  to  your  im- 
patience, we  shall  at  least  try  to  deceive  her  till 
ihen.  I  shall  tell  you  how.  At  the  hour  of 
br<'akiiip  up  this  eveninp,  yon  shall  acc<mipany  mo 
when  1  go  for  Cecilia.  I  shall  enter  alone,  and  in 
a  few  words  soKNitlfr.ll  difficulties,  A  servant,  at 
my  ap|>ointed  signal,  will  introduce  youaa  a  friend 
of  the  family.  We  must  seem  to  be  entire  stran- 
gers lo  each  other.  In  this  way  I  shall  be  ena- 
bled to  appreciate  the  reality  of  those  mar\'ellou8 
svmpalhies  you  speak  so  much  of;  for  there  will 
he  nothing  lo  pri"venl  you,  if  not  from  seeing  Ce- 
cilia, at  least  from  conversing  with  her  without  re- 
straint. I  hope  yon  will  hsve  no  dilfieully  in  dis- 
linpnishing  her  in  her  disguise  as  a  bride  of  Mont- 
b<«liar.l." 

"  She  is  discuised  aa  a  bride  of  Montb^liard, 
say  you  '     Can  it  be  poaiiblet" 
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"  Why,  yes  ;  a»  a  hriilo  (>r  MontMlinrd,"  he  re- 
plied.    "  It  18  a  giHKl  omen,  is  it  nut'      lint  \h— 
costtimi'  IH  SI)  (jnu-ofiil,  timl  more  than  niie  iif  ! 
Rompaiiioiis  nmv  huvu  ulsu  chosen  il.     In  ihat ' 
you  will  know  hor  from  the  nihers  hy  a  htlle  sp 
of  myrtlii,  scparalefl  from  her  houcpiot,  which  -i 
took  a  fiincy  to  Btt:irh  to  her  hosoin,  and  by  which 
I  am  niysulf  10  recoeniza  her." 

ThiB  second  citciiinsiancc,  which  recalled  so 
vividly  (he  particulars  of  my  dream,  renewed  my 
emotion  ;  hut  I  soon  mastered  it,  and  answered  to 
the  pro^iosal  of  M.  S.ivernier  by  U'slifvin);  the 
most  lender  {rralitnde.  An  hour  afterwards,  he 
had  oxeciiled  liis  project  on  all  points,  and  I  was 
in  the  presence  of  Cecilia,  whom  I  easily  recou- 
niicd  by  the  lokens  her  father  had  civen  inc.  On 
her  side  she  had  shown  Hoiiie  emoiioii  at  my  ap- 

f  roach,  and  when  I  hail  taken  my  place  beside  her, 
thought  i  perceived  hcf  treiiiide.  "  Kxcuse," 
said  I,  "a  lilicrty  which  the  mask  and  disguise 
will  in  some  de)>ree  explain.  The  vicinity  of  a 
siranirer  may  perhaps  he  unpleasant  to  you; 
yet  I  doubt  much  whether  mv  features  are  wholly 
straiif^fl  to  your  recollection  '" 

"  Indeed,"  she  replied,  "  I  do  not  think  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  ever  seeing  you  before." 

"  Never  •"  said  I. 

"  Never,"  she  returned  with  a  forced  laugh, 
"  unless  it  was  perhaps  in  a  dream ;  and  you  may 
believe  my  word,  for  1  am  incapable  of  feigning. 
I  have  not  even  tried  In  disijuise  my  voice." 

It  was  indeed  the  voice  I  had  heard  a  year  be- 
fore, and  which  still  echoed  in  my  heart.  "Per- 
mit me,  then,"  said  I  with  warmth,  "  to  seek 
some  motive  which  may  supply  the  pleasing  cus- 
toms of  established  aci|uaiiilaiice9hip.  My  name, 
or  rather  that  of  my  fiiher,  must  have  often  been 
mentioned  to  you  hy  yours,  and  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  I  speak  to  the  daughter  of  M.  Savernier. 
Would  this  name  be  happy  enough  to  awaken 
any  kind  of  sympathy  in  your  soul  !" 

I  had  hardly  pronounced  my  name,  when  Cecilia 
started,  and  turned  on  me  a  look  expressive  of 
tenderness,  mingled  with  terror.  "Yes,  yes!" 
she  replied  ;  "  your  name  is  well  known  to  me.  It 
is  dear  to  my  father  and  to  me  also ;  it  recalls  to 
ns  recollections  which  are  never  effaced  from  an 
honest  heart — those  of  gratitude !  Il  is  true, 
then  !"  she  continued,  speaking  to  herself,  as  if 
she  had  suddenly  forgot  my  presence  ;  "  it  was 
pot  an  illusion.  All  has  been  thus  far  fulfilled 
— all  will  be  fulfilled  wiihout  doubt!  The  will  of 
God  be  done  !"  And  she  fell  into  a  state  of  gloomy 
dejection,  in  which  all  her  ideas  seemed  to  be  ab- 
sorbed. One  of  her  hands  nearly  touched  mine.  I 
took  it  without  her  making  the  slightest  elfort  to 
withdraw  it.  She  only  looked  at  roe  mure  atten- 
tively.    "  It  is  he  !"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  let  not  the  sight  of  me  give  you  any 
alarm  !"  said  I,  pressing  her  hand.  "  The  senti- 
ment which  has  led  me  to  yoa  is  as  pure  as  your 
own  heart,  and  it  has  lh»  sanction  of  a  father 
whoae  only  thought  is  your  happiness.  You  are 
free,  Cecilia ;  and  our  future  destiny  depends  only 
on  you." 

"Our  future  destiny  depends  only  on  God," she 
replied,  letting  her  head  drmip  with  a  deep  sigh. 
"  But  you  have  spoken  of  my  father.  You  have 
surely  seen  him'  He  knows  that  at  this  hour  of 
the  night,  for  some  time  past,  I  suffer  from  an  in- 
expressible affection  which  stifles  and  kills  me.  I 
wished  so  much  to  prevent  its  approach  !  How  is 
it  that  my  father  is  not  cumeT' 


Although  the  colonel  had  told  me  Romctbinir  of 

ti....  ..; .•■ ..  i.,,.i.    I,......-..,!  '.  ..    .1 V. 


us  at  the  moment  that  she  s- 
■  y^   him    through   the   room    with  y 

look.  I  was  surprised  that  she  had  not  sern  him. 
"  I  am  near  you,"  said  he,  encircling  her  with  hit 
arm,  for  she  was  going  to  faint.  She  leant  upon 
him,  and  passed  one  of  those  moments  so  lung  to 
pain.  _ 

The  friends'bf  Cecilia  had  gathered  around  her, 
and,  in  the  cares  they  lavished  on  her,  displaced 
her  mask.  ,\las!  all  my  doubts  were  dissipated; 
hut  a  frightful  pallor  covered  those  features  so 
dear  to  my  memory.  I  fell  as  if  life  was  :i!iMiit 
to  leave  me,  »)icn  Cecilia  breathed,  raiseil  h.r 
head,  and  Imiked  at  the  persons  who  surrounded 
her.  "  .\h  !  all  is  well  now,"  said  she.  "  1  am 
better.  I  no  longer  siifTi>r.  1  ask  pardon,  and 
thank  vou  all.  This  crisis  is  never  long,  but  I 
would  have  wished  to  have  spared  you  the  pain  of 
witnessing  it.  In  that  case  I  should  not  have 
come,  or  have  gone  away  sooner.  I  will  no  longer 
interrupt  your  ple.nsiires ;  the  air  and  a  walk  will 
complete  my  recovery." 

iShortly  after  we  set  out,  and  M.  Savernier  en- 
trusted his  daughter's  arm  to  me.  She  was  near 
me^-close  to  my  heart.  I  conversed  freelv  ■ 
her.  I  spent  ten  minutes  of  the  fullest,  the  pur  >: 
happiness  that  ever  mortal  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
on  earth.  Cecilia  walked  with  a  lii>ht  and  firm 
step.  She  seemed  happy.  Her  father,  wilh  one 
arm  p.asscd  round  her,  conVlAilated  himself  on 
seeing  her  so  well,  and  attributed  her  late  illness 
to  the  fatigue  of  dancing,  or  lo  some  sudden  emo- 
tion, the  secret  of  which  ho  gaily  refused  to  p<'ne- 
trate.  The  space  we  had  to  walk  was  very  ."Imri. 
Wo  arrived.  "  Adieu  lill  to-morrow,"  said  the 
colonel — "  lill  to-morrow  !  To-mnrrow,  the  fair- 
est day  of  all  our  lives,  if  my  hopes  be  not  deceived. 
Hut  the  night  is  past,  and  this  fair  to-morrow  must 
bo  near  its  second  hour.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
evening,"  said  he,  embracing  me ;  "  and  at  this 
time  we  shall  all  three  sit  down  to  table.  Sleep, 
the  toilet,  and  hope,  will  help  to  shorten  the  limo 
till  then."  They  retired.  I  still  heat  Cecilia's 
adieu. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  The  hour  so  impa- 
tiently expected  at  length  arrived — the  hour  at 
which  I  was  to  see  Cecilia!  Cecilia,  by  whom  I 
believed  myself  loved  !  Cecilia,  whom  I  adored  ! 
The  street  through  which  I  had  to  pass,  and  which 
I  had  seen  nearly  deserted  the  evening  before,  w.as 
now  filled  with  people.  I  attributed  ihis  difference 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  day ;  but  1  could  not  ex- 
plain why  the  crowd  formed  itself  here  and  there 
into  motionless  and  silent  groups.  I  rapidiv 
threaded  my  way  through  those  little  assemblies, 
and  only  by  chance  caught  a  few  confused  words 
to  the  following  effect: — "An  aneurism?  "  said 
one  :  "  persons  do  not  die  of  aneurism  at  that 
ago."  "One  dies  when  the  hour  of  death  is 
come,"  replied  his  neiehhor.  A  liiile  farther  on 
was  a  young  girl,  adorned  and  veiled,  to  whom 
one  of  her  companions  was  listening  in  tears.  "At 
half  past  two,  when  leaving  the  ball,  she  said 
truly  that  she  would  never  be  married  !"'  i  A  hor- 
rible light  glanced  in  upon  my  mind.  I  was  not 
more  than  twenty  steps  from  the  house.  I  ran. 
The  many  years  which  have  elapsed  since  then 
cannot  weaken  the  impression  of  that  fearful 
moment.       The  door  was   hung    with  white;   in 
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the  paua<;o  uaa  a  roflin,  sumiunded  with 
lorclies. 

"  Who  it  deail '  Who  i»  dead  in  thit  huuse  ?" 
I  exclaimed,  viulrnily  layiii);  huld  u(  the  arm  of  a 
man  who  seemed  lo  have  charge  of  tlie  prepara- 
tions. 

"  Mademoirelle  C«oilis  SaTernierl" 


From  Ctounban*  JiMiroal. 

THE    WOKK-GIRI.. 

Work  I — what  extremes  in  human  life  are  aug- 
gested  by  ihw  little  monosyllable!  What  varied 
inu-rprctaliiins  may  be  placed  on  this  otic  short 
word  !  And  how  diflerently  is  it  considered  in 
o:ich  circle  through  which  wi;  might  trace  its  uni- 
versal application,  from  the  lisiht  and  elegant  oc- 
cupation of  affluence,  downwards  to  the  toilsome 
druilgery  of  necessiiy  I  One  picture  gives  us  the 
fair  and  acoomplished  daughters  of  our  land  sealed 
before  their  embroidery-frames,  surrounded  by  col- 
ors as  bright  as  the  rainbow's  hues — worsted,  and 
silk,  and  golden  threads,  scattered  in  rich  profu- 
sion, with  every  accessory  to  interest  and  amuse ; 
hut  before  the  leaf,  or  the  (lower,  or  the  cunning 
device  is  half  copied  <m  the  canvass,  some  anxious 
parent  or  careful  friend  will  approach,  and  in  tones 
of  fond  entreaty  request  they  will  lay  it  aside,  lest 
the  jjraceful  figure  should  be  injured,  or  the  radiant 
eyes  made  iliin,  by  work  !  And  this,  again,  is  the 
term  to  d('!<lg[iate  the  employment  that  has  hol- 
lowed the  cheek  and  chilled  the  life-blood  of  the 
weary  occupants  of  many  a  solitary  garret,  who. 
sighing,  listen  to  the  midnight  chime,  and  ihink 
that  even  then  they  cannot  lay  it  bj  lo  rest.  Such 
arc  tlie  extremes.  Would  iliat  neither  boundary 
was  Fo  strongly  marked,  and  that  a  little  habitual 
self-denial  in  the  one  inittancc,  might  afford  means 
In  lossen  the  privations  of  the  other  !  When  Lord 
Collingwood  wrote  home,  enjoining  his  wife  to  in- 
spire his  daunhters  wilh  "  a  contempt  for  vanity 
and  embroidery,"  it  might  almost  int  imagined  that 
the  gallant  admiral  had  a  propheiic  glimpse  of  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  lavished  by  the 
present  generation  on  this  fascinating  pursuit. 
But  it  is  the  abuse,  not  ihe  use  of  anylliing  which 
renders  it  reprehensible  ;  and  we  may  reinemlK'r  it 
was  a  s;iying  of  the  sagacious  Ur.  Johnson,  thai 
many  a  man  might  have  escajied  hanging,  had  he 
ko'iwn  how  to  hem  a  pocket-handkcrchii'f  L<;t 
our  fair  countrywomen,  then,  enjoy  this  recreation 
as  a  recreation,  not  as  an  all-engrossing  pursuit; 
and  l<-i  »'  all,  hoih  men  and  women,  feel  thankful 
i!  >  ille   has  provided  an  antidote  against 

1.  ij  one  class,  and  a  means  uf  livelihood 

for  .inoiri'T. 

.V  lady  was  lately  making  some  purchases  in  the 

pr '    -'^"p  of  a  little   sea-side   village  in  the 

>  ind.     As  usual,  it  was  a  place  where 

II  ri'TiHiiiH  :irlicles  were  collected,  and, 

a  :    by  purchasers  as  dilferenl 

:•-  i     '  H  ill  the  inhabitants  of  Ihe 

village;  beside*  which,  on  the  weekly  market-day, 
it  waa  to  crowded  from  morning  till  night  by  an 
influx  of  country  customers,  as  lo  render  it  >  mat- 
ter of  some  dilficulty  to  n-arh  the  counter.  The 
lady,  however,  w.i  i  of  tome  importance, 

and   way  wat   m  <  r  at  soon  as  she  ap- 

peared, while  the  "Ti"t  .]iiiiii]!i  shopman  threw  eve- 
rything else  aside  lo  attend  to  her  commands. 
They  were  not  very  important;  and  having  toon 
deapatched  them,  she  was  waiting  for  the  change 
of  a  note,  when  the   became  aware  of  a  gentle 


pulling  at  the  back  of  her  dress,  two  or  throe  lime* 
repeated,  and  to  hr  ditferenl  from  the  occasionally 
rude  pressure  of  the  crowd,  as  at  last  to  attract 
her  attention,  ^he  turned,  and  saw  iwo  young 
girls  immediately  behind  her,  both  of  whom  col- 
ored deeply  as  she  l(K>ked  round  :  one,  very  sin.-ill 
and  delicate-looking,  dn-w  back  timidly  ;  but  the 
other,  a  tall,  handsome  girl,  raised  her  eyes  ingen- 
uously, though  respectfully,  lo  those  of  the  lady, 
and  in  gentle  accents  apulogiud  for  the  lilHTiy 
they  had  taken.  "  Hut  my  sister,  ma'am,"  added 
she,  "  is  very  sickly,  and  her  only  pleasdre  im  in 
work  ;  and  when  she  saw  the  trimming  on  your 
dress,  she  thought  it  so  pretty,  that  i  could  not 
help  drawing  it  a  little  nearer  for  her  lo  see." 

Before  she  had  concluded  the  sentence,  her  com- 
panion  had   again   glided   forward,  lier  dark  eyes 
glistening,  and  slipping   her  hand  into  that  of  her 
Icouraseous  delender,  added   earnestly,   "Forgive 
I  us  Ao/A,  ma'am."     Tlie  lady,  whom  we  shall  rail 
Mrs.  Villars,  much  struck  by  the  little  scene,  rii.— 
.  sured  them  speedily  with  one  of  her  own  sweet 
smiles,  and  stooping  down,  unclasped  her  niunile, 
'and  showed   them,   lo   their  hearts'  content,  Ihe 
I  dress  they  had  admired  so  much  ;  then  gathering 
up  her  little  purchases,  she  relumed  their  ener- 
getic gratitude  and  admiration  with  another  smile, 
and  left  the  shop. 

Days  passi'd  away,  and  she  taw  the  titters  no 
more  ;  but  they  often   returned  to  her  tliou>:liii<. 
and,  unblessed  by  any  similar  tie,  she  would  remem- 
lier  with  a  sigh  the   slrong    atfection   revealed   liy 
I  that  little  incident.     In  one  moment  it  had  told  its 
own  story— of  fond  protection  on  the  one  side,  and 
grateful  reliance  on  the  other — at  intelligibly  as  if 
the  p.arlies  had  been   known  for  years ;  and  she 
marvelled  that,  in  a  class   where,  from   want  of 
,  menbil  cultivation,  extcrnalt  must  seem  so  impor- 
j  tant,  such  superior  |>er8onal  attractions  as  one  tit- 
ter enjoyed,  should  create  no  taint  of  vanity  or  of 
'jealousy  lo  sully  their  mutual  love.    Out  Mrs.  Vil- 
lars reasoned  wrong.     She  had  yet  to  learn  that 
ihe   heart  teaches  its  own  lesson — the  most  unso- 
phisticated often  the  warmest ;  and  that  true  affec- 
tion is  a  sunlieain  that  blinds  our  eyes  lo  the  ilefi- 
eicncies  of  the  beloved  ones,  while  it  casts  a  ray 
of  tenfold  brightness  on  every  excellence  they  pos- 
sets. 

At  last  one  morning,  in  an  early  walk  more  ex- 
tended than   usual,  the  came  to  a  cluster  of  cot- 
i  tages  near  the  shore,  at  some  distance   from   the 
!  village.     It  was  a  pleasant,  animated  scene,  and 
I  Mn.  Villars  stopped  to  admire  the  eager  groups 
I  collected    round    tome    boats   returned    from    the 
night's  fishing,   and    either   making  bargains  for 
Ihemselves,  or  congratulating   their  tuns  or  hus- 
bands on  their  success.      .\s  she  lingered,  a  young 
girl  trip|)cd  lightly  by  with  a  basket  on  her  arm; 
and  even  in  that  passing  glance  she  could  not  mis- 
take the  bright  eyes  and  glowing  complexion  of 
j  her  late  acquainlanoe.     A  look  of  recognition  also 
beamed  from  those  tame  eyes.     Half  hesitatingly 
I  she  pouted    for  an  instant,   then   wilh   a  iiw>dest 
curtesy  wat  |>as8ing  on,  when  Mrs.  Villars  accosl- 
{ed  her,  and,  with  an  inquiry  for  ber  titter,  joined 
her  on  her  way. 

During  their  walk,  the  learned  that  Fallen  and 
Mary  Roche  were  sistiirs,  their  mother  long  Miiee 
dead,  and  their  father — "  Wisha,  ho  was  jiisi  no- 
thing at  all."  Mrs.  Villars  had  lived  long  enough 
in  Ireland  to  know  that  the  tmolhered  siuh  which 
followed  that  little  hetilaiing  sentence  indicated  a 
I  good-natured  kind  of  idler,  who  smoked  tobacco 
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when  he  could  get  it,  drank  whinky  on  the  saini; 
tarins,  and  was  a  burthen  tn  ihii  t'aniily  it  was  lii> 
duty  to  nupport.  But  how  cac'rly  tliu  tpitaker 
turned  friiin  that  unwvlrouK*  ihriue,  tu  dui  II 
the  (lerfi'dions  of  her  »i.ilfr  Kllcn  I  And  n- 
did  »<),  iho  varying;  ohi-ok,  the  eye»  ?<  •■ 
sniiliii)(,  Bomelinx'B  tcurful,  and  the  ii< 
tremulous  tones,  spoko  in  Iter  nwn  fa\u.  .. 
quently  as  if  F.llvn  h:id  been  there  in  turn  i" 
the  inle,  and  more  than  that  we  need  mil 
Kllen  was  the  eldest,  thouKt>  sbe  Iwiked  ■<>  small  ; 
hut  an  early  accident  had  made  her  lame,  and 
checked  hrr  (growth  ;  and  in  those  dnys  u(  sulTer- 
injt  she  had  learned  to  use  her  needle  with  such 
skill,  as  lo  enable  her  to  eontrihuie  malerially  to 
their  livelihood  now.  "  She  could  never  cume 
with  me,  ma'am,  when  I  went  out  tu  play  with 
other  girh,  or  follow  me  when  I  was  clainberini; 
on  ihc  rocks,  or  piekiuR  shells  on  the  shore ;  hot 
she  was  always  on  the  walch  for  me,  as  a  mother 
looks  fur  her  child.  I  never  found  her  missini; 
from  the  door  when  I  was  coming  home ;  and  if, 
as  somftimes  happened,  I  fur^iol  to  l>e  back  in 
time,  I  saw  the  trouble  in  her  pale  cheeks  and  sad 
eyes,  though  she  never  said  a  word,  so  that  made 
me  careful  not  to  wander  any  mure.  And  she 
taught  me  lo  be  tidy,  ma'am  ;  for  I  was  very  wild 
and  careless,  and  would  never  have  cared  about 
tearini;  my  clothes,  only  she  always  took  and 
mended  them,  without  ever  noticing;  it ;  and  she 
taught  me  to  he  gentle,  and  to  curb  my  hasty 
spirit,  for  I  saw  her  sutler  pain  aud  sorrow  without 
murmur  or  complaint ;  and  alxive  all,  ma'am,"  and 
here  the  tearful  eyes  filled  entirely,  "  she  taught 
rae  hope  when  my  heart  was  sinking,  and  the 
power  to  liear  when  sorrow  in  earnest  came " 

She  stopped  short,  ami  drew  her  hand  across  her 
eyes;  then  looking  archly  into  Mrs.  Villars'  face, 
who,  deeply  interested,  was  quite  unprepared  for 
the  sudden  transition,  she  added  gaily — "  Here  I 
am  all  the  time  prai-sing  myself — tidy,  gentle,  and 
8tron)j-hcarled  I  Oh,  lady,  they  are  all  but  feath- 
ers from  that  sweet  dove's  wing!" 

As  she  spoke  they  approached  a  whitewashed 
cottage,  poor,  but  neater  than  is  u.tually  seen.  In 
place  of  the  dunghill  there  was  a  narrow  little 
strip  of  garden,  paled  olTfrom  the  road,  filled  with 
gay  flowers  glowing  brightly  in  the  morning  sun  ; 
and  at  the  door,  as  Mary  had  just  been  telling, 
was  FJIen,  looking  out  fur  her  with  the  walchlul 
habit  of  their  early  days.  A  few  quick  steps  for- 
ward, a  whispered  word  from  Mary,  and  Kllen 
turned  to  the  lady  w  ith  a  pleased  smile  of  recogni- 
tion, and  invited  her  in  to  rest.  f?lie  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  ;  and  soon  found  her.self  seat- 
ed in  the  clean,  and  tidy,  though  poorly-furnished 
dwelling.  The  only  articles  of  superior  comfort 
were  a  small  work-tahle,  placed  near  the  window, 
and  beside  it  a  sort  of  easy-chair,  made  of  straw, 
both  evidently  adapted  to  the  occupation  and  in- 
firmity of  pour  Kllen.  Oh  yes,  we  had  nearly  for- 
gotten, the  room  was  not  quite  unornamented 
cither  ;  for  over  the  fireplace  was  arranged  a  large 
piece  of  coral,  and  s<iine  foreign  shells,  and  near 
the  window  hung  a  cage  in  uhieh  was  a  bird  with 
brilliant  plumage,  all  telling  plainly  of  some  friend 
from  over  the  sea. 

Mrs.  Villars  had  at  this  time  the  good  fortune  to 
escajMi  an  interview  with  the  good-for-nothing  fa- 
ther, and  had  the  pleasure  of  talking,  without 
interruption,  to  the  two  young  girls,  so  dilTerent, 
and  yet  so  united.  This  interview  was  succeeded 
by  many   others.     Ellen   was  supplied   with  as 


much  work  a*  she  could  areomplish  ;  nnd  Msry, 
who,  under  her  inslructiona,  bud  al>o  '  'V 

expert  at  the   neetlle,   would   hasten 
k'h  her  inoi' 
■am  noiiif 
.1,11   iM    iM-r  Bister.      Aim   :.*,!•  i  i  e 

two  young  creatures  seated,  w 
.  at  their  work  on   the  qui>'i    -.i^i  r  ; 

I  earnestly  dwelling  Oh  son  >e  lea- 

while,    with    deferential    j;  Mary 

would  raise  her  hiving  eyes  now  and  then,  in 
silent  assurance  thai  the  words  were  going  homo 
to  her  heart ;  or,  in  turn,  thoie  eyes  would  soarkle 
gaily,  and  a  hsppy  smile  would  brighten  Klien's 
graver  fuee  as  she  listened  tn  siin  jest  or 

merry  narrative  from  hrr  light-li'  \.    Hut 

were  they  thus  alone  '  We  reckon  in  ■  i.iiin  r  as  no- 
thing; for,  with  his  hands  in  hi.t  |HM'keis,  he  lounged 
in  the  sunshine  while  sunshine  lasted,  and  then 
took  his  supp<'r,  and  went  otf  early  to  hvA.  He 
had  his  cottage  and  a  little  phil  of  ground  rent  free 
lor  his  own  life,  and,  caring  only  fur  himself,  con- 
sidered any  exertion  for  a  future  provision  quite 
superfluous.  Kven  so:  the  girls  had  annlher 
companion  who  would  olXen,  as  Kllen  wonld  say, 
come  in  "to  idle  them''  in  the  evening;  some- 
times to  make  them  laugh  and  talk — sometimes  lo 
read  while  they  workeil — and,  oftener  Mill,  when 
the  sun  was  sinking  low,  and  the  evening  waves 
curling  gently  towards  the  shore,  to  coax  them  to 
"  lay  aside  their  stitchery,"  and  saunter  with  him 
for  half  an  hour  ahmg  the  dill's.  Nulwiihstand- 
ing  the  ditt'erence  in  their  station.  Mis.  Villara  was 
soon  regarded  as  a  friend  by  those  two  motherless 
girls,  and  each  meeting  increased  the  interest  she 
fell  in  them.  She  had  given  ihem  employment 
and  encoupigcmeni,  and,  more  welrome  slill,  had 
on  more  than  one  occasion  given  ihem  alTeciionaie 
sympathy  and  -idvice ;  but  still  she  observed  that 
at  limes  some  cloud  was  hanging  over  them,  hea- 
vier even  than  poverty,  and  she  determined  not  lo 
conclude  her  visit  lo  the  sea-side  without,  if  pnasi- 
hle,  winning  their  entire  confidence,  and  making 
some  etlort  for  llieir  happiness. 

One  morning  Kllen  was  alone  in  the  cottage, 
when  Mrs.  Villars  entered  with  a  small  parcel  in 
her  hand,  and  asked  her  gaily,  "  Well,  Kllen, 
would  you  like  to  make  your  fortune  at  onceV 
Kllen  returned  her  smile  w  ith  one  aa  gay  ;  but  in 
an  instant  the  bright  expression  vanished,  and 
clasping  her  hands  lightly,  while  her  delicate  fig- 
ure actually  trembled  wiih  emotion,  she  answered 
earneally,  "  Would  I  wish  to  make  my  fottune  ! 
Oh,  lady,  I  would  give  all  the  work  these  poor 
hands  can  ever  do  while  life  is  spared  me,  to  make 
a  fortune  of  ten  guineas  before  another  month 
passes  by!"  Then  burying  her  quivering  fea- 
tures in  her  hands,  she  sank  back  into  the  little 
chair  from  w  hich  she  had  just  risen,  and  burst  into 
tears.  Mrs.  Villars,  amazed  at  an  agitation  so  un- 
like the  usual  placid  and  collected  demeanor  of 
Kllen,  sat  down  beside  her,  and  sought  to  comfort 
and  calm  her  with  tones  even  kinder  than  her 
words.  For  a  while  all  would  not  do  ;  but  at  last 
Kllen  raised  her  head,  hurriedly  wiped  away  her 
tears,  and  putting  back  her  hair  with  her  still 
trembling  hands,  in  faltering  .icrenis  asked  pardon 
for  her  foidishness  ;  then,  gaining  contidence  with 
the  elTort,  she  related,  even  as  friend  would  tell  lo 
friend,  the  sorrow  that  was  weighing  on  her 
heart. 

She  told  what  a  young  and  helpless  creatore 
Mary  was  when  they  were  lef\  even  worse  thao 
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nrphtns  ;  hour  she,  oldrr  b;  t  few  years,  was  still 
oldiT  rrnm  RufTetinir  and  much  inward  thcuKht ; 
and  how,  friiiii  lli:il  liuur,  »\w  had  taken  the  little 
datlinf(  In  her  heart,  and  rewilved  t«  fill  a  niulher'* 
place  111  her  ihriuich  lil'e.  Then  she  told  hiiw  the 
Uis'v  ditricult,  becaiiiM)  her  beanly  won 

ind  II  every  one,  and  how  she  feared  to 

lose  HIT  iM>"  111  the  checks  she.  found  it  nee<lful  lo 
impose.  "  Uut  then;  was  a  deep  mine  uf  truth 
and  sense  in  thai  seemingly  ihouijhtless  nature ; 
and  even  in  rhil(ii«h  an|;er,  she  never  forjjot  that  I 
was  her  hest  and  tiuesi  friend^-cven  then  her 
chief  care  was  nol  lo  grieve  nie  ;  and  vou  know, 
ma'am,  how  she  loves  me  now,"  said  Kllcn,  look- 
ing up  with  a  glow  of  intense  feclinj;  ;  and  reading 
her  answer  in  the  lady's  eyes  she  dropped  her  own 
as  she  softly  murmured,  "  Yes,  even  as  I  love 
her  !" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  ;  and  then  in 
lighter  tones  Ellen  went  i<n  to  s:iy  that  even  such 
love,  perfect  as  it  was,  could  not  entirely  satisfy  a 
heart  like  Mary's;  that  she  always  knew  the  lime 
must  come  when  she  should  he  contented  with  a 
sister's  place  ;  and  instead  of  regret,  felt  proud 
and  happy  when  she  found  that  Mary's  heart  was 
gained  by  one  who  had  loved  her  almost  from 
childhood — the  most  dutiful  son,  the  best  conduct- 
ed and  most  industrious  boy  in  the  place.  "  I  re- 
joiced in  their  happiness,  and  1  encouraged  it," 
continued  she  ;  "  little  dreaming  that  I  was  build- 
ing on  the  very  sand.  Garret  Mahony  was  a  sail- 
or, and  had  been  more  than  once  abroad  ;  but  his 
father  was  grown  old  and  infirm,  and  as  he  was 
the  last  of  many  children,  he  made  him  promise 
never  to  leave  htm  again.  So  he  had  a  good  deal 
of  idle  time,  except  when  out  fishing,  and  those 
leisure  hours  were  mostly  spent  in  ihc  company  he 
loved  ImjsI  ;  while  I,  proud  of  my  own  sweet  Mary, 
and  seeing  no  one  in  the  world  to  compare  with 
her.  never  for  one  moment  dreamt  that  any  could 
look  on  her  with  other  eyes,  (hie  evening  Garret 
came  in,  and  at  the  first  glance  I  saw  something 
WIS  the  matter.  Happily,  Mary  was  nut ;  gone 
lo  carry  home  some  work  ;  and  1  was  able  to  bear 
the  first  wild  burst  of  sorrow  alone.  But  there 
was  anger  too,  as  well  as  sorrow  ;  and  though  I 
had  to  bid  my  heart  be  still,  that  I  might  quiet  his, 
yet  it  was  the  bitterest  hour  of  my  life. 

"  He  told  me  that  his  father  that  morning  had 
questioned  him  as  to  all  the  time  he  latterly  spent 
here,  and  that,  glad  of  the  opening,  he  had  at  once 
avowed  his  love  fur  Mary,  and  tried  lo  speak  of  her 
as  she  well  deserved  ;  tb^t  his  father  had  listened 
quietly  until  he  was  done,  and  after  he  was  d<me, 
and  then  at  last  asked  coldly  what  she  had,  along 
with  what  she  was?  This  was  a  question  that 
never  had  occurred  to  Garret ;  but  he  well  knew 
there  cmld  be  but  one  answer,  and  so  he  told 
his  father,  adding,  that  Mary  was  more  precious 
than  money  or  land.  Uut  the  old  man  smiled,  as 
some  will  do  when  they  think  young  hearts  have 
spoken  in  their  folly,  and  he  told  his  son  the  time 
would  come  when  he  would  see  with  different 
eyes,  (iarret  grew  ini|>aiient,  and  was  answering 
warmly,  when  his  father  silenced  him,  and,  in  a 
voice  of  command,  desired  him  to  attend.  He  is  a 
proud  and  stern  man,  dear  lady,  old  Maurice  Ma- 
hnny,  and  with  a  name  for  sense  that  has  given 
him  (Kiwer  over  all  that  come  within  his  shadow  ; 
•o  no  wimder  that  his  son  listened  with  res|)ert, 
though  his  heart  was  rebelling  at  every  word. 
The  father  went  on  In  say  that  he  never  knew  any 
good  oooM  of  minying  a  girl  that  could  bring  no- 


thing but  herself,  unless  she  met  with  one  as  badly 
off,  and  then  they  might  pull  on  logelhcr;  but  as 
long  as  the  husband  had  any  iiiooiiie,  the  wife  that 
never  knew  the  value  of  money  of  her  own  would 
think  there  was  no  end  lo  his,  and  would  soon 
grow  diMTontcnU'd  when  her  wishes  were  refused. 
Then  would  come  extravagance,  then  linger,  then 
bitlerness,  then  want;  and  no  knowing  how  inanv 
more  evils  he  would  have  added,  only  flarrel's 
fiery  countenance  showed  he  could  hear  no  further, 
lie  changed  then  so  far  as  to  say  th.it  this  was  not 
out  of  covrtousness,  for  the  day  Garret  married  lo 
please  him,  he  would  give  him  up  his  share  in  the 
hooker,  and  that  was  well  worth  twenty  guineas  : 
hut  that  he  expected  his  wife  would  bring  at  least 
as  much  again  ;  and  unless  she  did,  they  never 
should  have  his  consent  or  bleHsing. 

"  Garret  was  rut  lo  the  heart.  There  was  a 
show  of  reason  in  his  father's  wonis;  but  it  was 
calculating,  heartless  reason  ;  so,  without  pretend- 
ing to  answer  it,  he  tried  lo  touch  his  fi-elinps ; 
but  all  in  vain.  The  old  man  was  not  to  bo 
shaken  ;  and  at  last  p(«ir  Garret,  as  he  himself 
c(Hifessod,  lost  patience,  temper,  res|iect  itself; 
and,  in  words  which  no  child  should  have  spoken, 
no  parent  could  fiirgive,  reproached  his  father  wiih 
cruelly  and  covelousncss,  withdrew  his  ptomise  of 
never  leaving  him,  vowed  to  go  to  sea  again,  and, 
sink  or  swim,  never  to  return  till  he  could  bring 
home  sn  independence  for  himself  and  Mary.  Oh, 
lady,  those  words  are  few  and  cold  lo  convey  the 
feelings  that  were  poured  like  a  torrent  from  his 
heart!  All  were  mixed  and  striicpling  together 
— anger,  disappointment,  self-reproach,  love  for 
Mary,  duty  to  his  falher  :  each  feeling  so  Irue,  and 
yet  so  opposing,  my  very  heart  hied  for  him,  for 
her — for  all.  Hut  befiire  I  could  well  picture  the 
consequences,  in  came  Mary  herself,  her  sweet 
face  glowing  from  her  walk,  and  from  pleasure  at 
being  home  with  me  again.  One  glance,  and  Gar- 
ret buried  his  face  in  his  folded  arms  on  the  table ; 
.the  smile  and  the  color  fled  from  Mary's  cheek, 
and  without  even  a  look  at  me,  she  sprang  for- 
ward, and  grasping  his  shoulder,  asked  wildly 
what  WHS  the  matter.  1  had  thmiglit  to  break  this 
reverse  to  her  myself,  to  spare  hiiii  the  lelling,  and 
her  the  hearing  it  from  him  :  but,  as  I  s.nid,  she 
came  back  licfore  a  plan  was  formed,  and  now 
there  could  be  no  disguise  ;  his  look  had  prepared 
her  for  the  worst,  and  F  saw  by  her  lerrifie<l  coun- 
tenance that  even  the  truth  would  be  a  relief. 

"  And  so  he  told  it  all  again  ;  but  this  time,  oh, 
how  different !  The  presence  of  her  ho  loved 
came  like  sweet  dew  upon  his  heart,  and  melted 
awny  all  the  fierce  and  stormy  feelings  v»liich  had 
made  mo  doubly  grieved.  Wiih  touching,  yet 
manly  sorrow  and  repentance,  he  related  his  dis- 
appointment and  his  fault,  and  ho  told  it  lo  one 
whose  generous  nature  fully  fell  his  confidence, 
and  lost  the  first  sharp  sling  of  grief  in  sympathy 
for  the  estrangement  between  the  falher  and  the 
son.  She  wept,  without  doubt,  long  and  s:idly  ; 
hul  her  face  was  turned  away,  and  she  listened, 
without  interrupting,  from  beginning  lo  end. 
Then,  when  all  was  over,  she  iai8e<l  her  head  ; 
her  face  was  very  pale,  and  her  lip  trembled  ;  but 
there  was  a  light  in  her  eyes,  and  a  steadfast  h)ok, 
that  made  me  rememlier  tlie  high,  proud  spirit  rif 
her  childish  days,  and  tremble  for  the  words  she 
was  about  to  s|>eak.  I  wronged  her  in  that  passing 
fear,  even  1  that  should  have  know  her  «ell.  It 
was  no  pride,  hut  a  holy  residution  thai  was  shin- 
ing in  that  earnest  look.     She  laid  her  hand  afluc- 
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tionalnly  on  Garrrt'n  arm,  and  in  a  very  calm,  low 
tone,  asked  liiiii,  '  Did  tlin  old  man  say  anything 
against  mr,  Unrrel — againul  mysolf  Iln  gavu 
her  a  look  of  surpriM),  almost  of  rrproarh,  b«  hn 
exclaimed,  'Oh,  Mary!'  It  was  enonsh.  A 
faint  smile  rcnind  on  her  lip  as  her  heart  told  her 
Garret  felt  such  a  thought  impossible  ;  and,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  she  continued,  '  Then,  Garret, 
our  first  thought  must  ho  of  him.  (!o  to  him  at 
onee,  and  gain  his  pardon  for  that  disrespert,  uikI 
comfort  his  heart,  even  n»  von  dni  mine,   by   the 

foodnrss  of  your  sorrow.  Vou  will  feel  nothing 
ut  mist-ry  till  yon  have  his  forgiveness  ;  and  think 
how  ho  must  ho  grieving  now !  Then,  for  the  fu- 
ture, wo  are  both  very  young,  and  may  well  wait, 
with  trust  in  God  and  in  each  other,  fur  the 
changes  time  may  bring.  Your  father  made  no 
objection  to  me  except  for  poverty,  and  as  that  is 
no  real  fault,  who  knows  but  he  may  change  his 
mind.' 

"Garret  shook  his  head  di'spondingly  as  ho 
answered,  '  Ah,  Mary,  you  little  know  him  ;  but 
I  'II  go  at  once  and  ask  his  forgiveness,  for,  as  you 
truly  say,  I  cannot  have  rest  or  peace  until  I  do  so. 
But  as  to  remaining  idle  any  longer  at  home,  when 
gold  is  to  be  made,  and  happiness  depends  on  it,  it 
is  out  of  the  question,  Mary  !  Yuu  must  not  ask 
me  to  do  that.' 

"  '  But  indeed  1  do.  Garret ;  that  is  what  I  ask 
you.  You  gave  a  promise  to  your  old  father,  and 
von  must  not  leave  him.  God  always  grants  his 
blessing  to  the  dutiful  son  ;  and  would  I  ho  the 
one  to  tempt  vou  to  di.sobedience,  and  so  provoke 
his  curse  !  No,  Garret ;  it  surely  is  not  iiv  that 
wish  for  money  :  all  we  want  is  your  father's  con- 
sent ;  and  that  would  bo  farther  oft"  than  ever  if 
you  were  to  desert  him,  and  make  him  look  on  me 
as  the  cause.' 

"  Garret  still  remonstrated  ;  but  Mary's  simple 
faith  and  sense  of  duty  finally  conquered  so  far  as 
to  gain  his  promise  to  wait  one  year ;  and  then  he 
declared  impetuously  that  if  his  father  by  that 
time  had  not  changed  his  mind,  he  would  no  long- 
er yield  to  bis  unreasonable  vshims. 

"  S.atisfied  with  averting  the  present  evil,  Mary 
urged  him  no  farther  then  ;  but  hurried  him  away, 
not  to  lose  a  moment  in  becoming  reconciled  to 
his  father.  Then,  worn  mit  with  her  long  etTort 
at  composure,  my  poor  girl  threw  herself  into  my 
arms,  and  wept  without  restraint  her  long-repressed 
and  bitter  tears.  ])ut  Mary's  heart  is  like  an 
April  day — sunshine  ever  following  the  showers; 
and  after  a  while  she  raised  her  head,  and  with  a 
cheerfulness  that  look  me  by  surprise,  e.\claimed, 
•  Well.  Kllen,  at  any  rale  we  shall  not  be  parted  ; 
life  will  glide  along  the  same  as  ever;  and  with 
hope  to  gladden,  and  the  sense  of  doing  right  In 
bear  us  up,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  even  happier 
than  before  we  were  tried.  And  now  from  this  time 
out,'  added  she,  with  increasing  liveliness,  '  I 
must  be  very  careful,  steady,  and  diligent,  and  so 
win  a  good  character  for  old  Maurice,  as  I  have  no 
money  to  buy  one:'  then  sitting  down  to  work 
with  an  air  of  diligence,  she  cried,  '  Now,  Ellen, 
you  'II  have  to  bear  witness  in  my  favor ;  so  here  "s 
to  begin  !'  " 

Ellen  then  told  how,  in  the  evening,  Garret  re- 
turned ;  but  though  his  heart  was  evidently  light- 
ened by  his  father's  forgiveness,  still  it  was  also 
plain  that  he  bad  not  recovered  hi.s  own  disappoint- 
ment. His  iuipeiuous,  active  nature  found  wait- 
ing and  submission  a  hard  iri.al ;  and  it  required  a 
double  exertion  of  fortitude  on  Mary's  part  to  make 


him  !  ;".  It  was  also  evident  that 
no  I'll  .irought  in  old  MauiiC4'°B  de- 
terminaliiin  ;  so,  couvineed  that  mattcis  enuld  not 
long  eiiiilinUB  in  this  statu,  Ellen  liiu anlly  deler- 
'•■■  an  effort  to  bring  about  Miine 
And  an  eft'ort  imli'i  d  it  u:is  lor 
iirr.      .S.uiii.uiv    tiim'      ■:•■'    — ' '    ■'''         ire 

I  diffident  by  her  infiiii  :: 

but  the  no"'  f  "I    '■  -t 

(ihjeet  of  I 

emild  havi  ,\ 

meditated.      I'his  was  tu  obtain  an  interview   her- 

'self  with  old  Maurice,  and  with  her  own  lips 
ple.ad  the  cause  so  dear  to  her  heart.  She  knew 
him,  as  she  had  said,  by  re|Mirt  to  be  a  hard  and 
stern  man  ;  but  she  had  also  always  heard  he  was 

I  a  semiible  and  just  one.     She  bad   h>-ard.  loo.  of 

I  his  having,  in  early  life,  loved  his  wil'   ■       '   '  •   v, 

.and  cherishing  her  memory  with  a  <-  >i 

would  never  allow  him  lo  replace  her .   n...-.    .  .01- 

!  bincd  wilb  bis  geniiino  love   for  (larret,  inspired 

I  her  wiih  the  hope  that  his  feelings  might  he 
touched  by  her  appeal  ;  and  she  resolved  un  mak- 
ing an  attempt  lo  convince  him  that  arithmetic 
was  not  the  only  rule  for  measuring  human  hearts. 
Wo  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  interview. 
Enough  to  say,  that,  though  at  first  causing  some 

I  surprise   she  was  received  with  civility  and  kind- 

[  ness,  which  gave  her  courage  and  even  hope  ;  and 
though  she  found  it  impossilile  to  remove  an  opin- 
ion which  had  become  a  fixed  idea  in  1  ' '  ^'  s 
mind,  still,  conquered  by  herearnesti  j- 
fied  it  mi  far  as  to  promis(>  that  if,  at  ll..   . ... ...  .,,e 

:  year,  Mary  eould  bring  him  half  the  sum  origin- 
ally   demanded — namely,    ten    guineas,    and    this 

.  fairly  earned  by  their  united  industry — he  would 

'  he  proud  and  happy  10  welcome  her  as  his  daughter. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  alto  required  a  promise  from 

I  Ellen  to  keep  both  this  meeting  nnd  njrci.menl  a 
secret  from  every  cri  i  i-elf 

"  From  Garret !"  \ . 

"Yes,   from   Garni  1.  :    ibe  old 

Iman.     "  Can  Mary  I"' '!•  i ii  .1  .n   !■.   .'.lige   mc 

|in  ihisT' 

"  You  shall  see,"  answered  Ellen  proudly. 
Old  Maurice  smiled  ;  and  ratifying  the  treaty  with 
a  warm  benediction  and  shake  of  the  hand,  they 
parted,  mutually  pleased.    Since  then,  Inng  mnniha 

'  had  passed  away  ,  and  yet  not  s<>  very  long,  for 
hope  and  constant  industry  had  made  the  lime 
seem  short ;  and  if  (Jarret  would  sometimes,  with- 
out those  aiils,  wax  iinpalient,  a  gentle  word  from 
Ellen,  reminding  him  of  his  promise,  would  in- 
duce him  In  keep  it  with  a  good  grace.  lie 
would  pood-hnmoredly  sav,    "You   .1;  '  t, 

Ellen,  and  in  such  hands  it  would  be  il 

if  we  refused  to  answer  the  helm."'  \'.  mi.  .'.i.uv, 
assenting  with  beaming  eyes,  would  think  to  her- 
self, "  Ah  1   if  he  knew  but  all." 

But  now  the  lime  was  drawing  very  near.  The 
"  Sarah  Jane,"  the  vessel  in  which  Garret  was  lo 
have  taken  a  berth  last  year,  was  lo  sail  again  in 
another  month  ;    and  more  than  once  of  late  he 

Iliad  mentioned  this  in  a  way  that  plainly  showed 
his  mind  was  dwelling  on  the  voyage.  The  two 
girls  worked  harder,  more  perscveringly  than  ever  ; 
but  they  lived  in  a  remote  place,  and,  until  Mrs. 
Villars'  kindness  had  proviiled  them  with  eniploy- 

I  inent.  their  tasks  had  been  precarious,  and  riMnn- 
neralion  small  ;  so  that  when,  on  that  very  morning, 
after  a  painful  interview  with  Garret,  the  sisters 
reckoned  over  their  little  hoard,  they  found  it 
scarcely  amounting  to  two  thirds  of  the  tequiaite 
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(um,  ami  Ellen  sailly  arkiiou'Io<]^<l  that,  frnin 
flintier  exi>eriviiee,  die  was  convinced  it  was  ii«e- 
I'ss  to  expect  any  further  cooceasion  from  uld 
Maiiric. 

Ill  '  iilinft  mood  she  wn»  found,  na   we 

havr  .  Mrs.  Villars.  who  haU-ned  lo  her 

arileas  nirrUiv.'  with  de<'|i  and   uiiafTccleil   Byinpii- 

thy.     Whwn  all  waa  told,  aho  apokc  a  firw  words 

■     t  and  encouracoincnt,  cxpreasive  uf  tin.' 

r  trial  to  fonify  and  fxall  the  mind  ; 

„ ■.,  ,;    npon    thnae    lovely    trails    in    Mary's 

character,  which  had  been  just  described,  and 
whirh  niiu'hl  have  wilhered  away  under  too  bri|;ht 
a  sun.  Then  openini;  the  little  parcel  she  still 
held,  she  unfcdded  a  l.irce  square  of  lace,  and  lay- 
insr  a  pattern  before  F.llen,  said,  "  Do  you  think, 
Kllen,  you  both  rould  work  this  into  a  veil,  and 
have  it  reaily  by  this  day  inniiih  *  It  is  for  a 
younj;  friend  to  wear  at  her  weddinjr,  and  yon 
shall  have  five  guineas  if  you  do  it  well."'  Kllen's 
heart  pave  one  wild  throb ;  for  a  moment  ahe 
tried  in  vain  to  speak  ;  then  findini;  utterance, 
poured  forth  her  thanka  and  hopes  with  a  rapidity 
almost  unintelligible.  "  Five  guineas  I — oh,  dear- 
est lady,  what  would  we  not  attempt  for  that! 
Five  guineas  I — why,  it  has  taken  nearly  a  long 
year  to  put  so  much  more  together,  and  now  it ' 
will  seem  but  a  day  to  earn  the  rest ;  and  then 
vou  will  at  last  be  happy,  my  own  Mary — happier 
and  belter  for  all  your  trouble.  Oh,  ma'am,  fear 
not  but  we  will  accomplish  it ;  and  night  and  day 
we  will  work,  until  it  is  done."  And  night  and  j 
d«v  i!  '     1.  Mary  at  the  plainer  part,  Kllen' 

at  til  Itches;   while  with  admiration  and 

rene\M  u  jm,,"  iliey  contemplated  each  morning  the 
pnjffress  they  hid  made.  At  first  F.llen  thought 
to  have  given  Mary  the  pleasure  of  a  surprise, 
and,  until  it  was  done,  to  keep  the  amount  of 
llieir  reward  a  secret ;  but  they  had  liecn  too  long 
accustomed  lo  sharing  every  thought,  to  practise 
any  concealment  now  ;  and  one  day  remarking  an 
unusually  rapid  progress^  the  whole  truth  buret 
in  gladness  from  her  lipe. 

To  describe  Mary's  delight  and  astonishment  is 
imposMble.  Mure  busily  she  could  not  work,  and 
for  a  while  her  trembling  fingers  refused  lo  work 
at  all  ;  but  day  after  day  the  sweet  hope  strcncih- 
ened.  and  at  lust  the  appointed  morning  came,  and 
f.Mind  their  task  all  but  completed.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  day  of  unusual  intcrrupliuns  ;  ami  Kllen 
h.nd  cnch  hour  fresh  cause  to  admire  the  improve- 
ment in  Marv's  teni|ier,  as,  without  an  impatient 
word,  she  would  lay  aside  her  work  and  attend  to 
every  demand.  Hut  evening  still  found  them  at 
their  unfinished  task,  and  Mrs.  Villars  required  it 
that  night  at  the  very  latest.  Just  as  they  were 
busily  employed,  in  came  Garret  with  his  usual 
request  for  an  evening  walk,  and,  halfaiTronled 
wlien  rcfiisrd,  he  said  reproachfully,  "  1  b<'lieve 
there  is  «ime  charm  in  that  cobweb,  for  you  never 
will  put  it  by.  Here  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  gel 
you  out  fur  an  entire  nMinili.  I  will  begin  to 
think  at  last,  Mary,  that  you  take  no  pleasure  in 
my  company." 

Mary's  quick  feelings  rose  at  this  undeserved 
reproach,  and,  with  somewhat  of  her  old  spirit, 
she  w:»s  abo'il  (o  retort :  but  remembering  all  their 
pari  '  '  t  hope,  she  paused  and 

ansv  VB  the  contrary, (iarret, 

I  conilciiiii  \"ti  ii'vi-r  lo  leave  me  till  this  cobweb, 

a*  you  call  it,  is  fairly  spun  ;  and  then "   She 

stopped  short  with  a  gasp,  at  having  so  nearly  be- 
trayed her  secret :  but  her  look  was  so  eloquent 


of  love  and  hope,  that  Garret  started  from  his 
chair,  and  liending  over  her,  inquired  in  hurried 
tones,  "  What  then  !— dearest  Mary,  what  then  !" 

•She  threw  haek  her  head  merrily  as  she  looked 
up  into  his  face  ;  and  thoui;h  she  tried  to  compose 
hor  features,  a  thousand  smiles  and  dimples  con- 
tradicted the  demure  accent  with  which  she  con- 
linned,  "  .\nd  then  vou  may  eoiue  with  us  wiieii 
we  lake  it  lioiiie."  Itoth  Kllen  and  Garret  laughed 
al  this  anli-elimax  :  Kllen  es|H-clally,  well  knowing 
whui  was  in  ihe  glad  girl's  heart,  and  amused, 
besides,  al  liarret's  s<iinewhat  puzzled  countenance. 
Hut  that  soon  brightened  again  under  the  happy 
intliienec  :  and,  wiihoul  seeking  the  reason  why, 
he  found  himself  chattering  away  with  a  lighter 
heart  ihan  he  had  felt  for  months. 

The  moon  arnse  :  but  as  th:itfair  light  has  busi- 
ness of  Us  own,  our  workwomen  reserved  it  for  a 
future  hour,  and  sent  Garret  for  the  more  terrcstial 
assislaiic!  of  a  pair  of  randies,  to  pul  the  few 
ciiiicluding  stitches  lo  their  work.  At  length  be- 
holil  it  finished!  Ellen  resigned  the  last  two  or 
three  stitches  to  her  sister,  that  by  her  biuida  it 
slionld  be  completed  ;  and,  holding  it  up  wiih  an 
exclamation  of  triumph,  jioor  Mary  gazed  joyfnllv 
at  it  for  an  instant,  then  Hinging  her  arms  round 
Kllen's  neck,  burst  into  tears,  (iarret  looked  on 
wonderingly,  and  made  some  efforts  at  consolation 
BO  wide  of  the  mark,  that  Mary's  weeping  was  at 
once  changed  into  laughter,  until  her  bright  ryes 
overflowed  again.  Kllen  at  last,  remembering  that 
the  best  of  men  may  soineiiines  grow  inipaticni, 
and  unwilhng  lo  try  Garret  too  far,  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  said,  "  This  is  a  bridal  veil,  Gar- 
ret, and  Mary  and  I  have  worked  hard  day  and 
night  to  have  it  ready  ;  it  is  to  be  worn  by  a  fair 
and  happy  bride,  while  we " 

Garret  required  no  further  explanation  of  Mary's 
tears  and  excitement ;  and  shaking  off  Kllen's 
hand  with  an  upbraiding  glance,  as  if  he  thought 
her  for  once  in  her  life  unfeeling,  he  answered 
warmly,  '•  And  if  she  is  ever  so  fair  and  happy, 
she  cannot  be  fairer  than  my  own  sweet  Mary,  or 
more  deserving  of  the  happiest  lot."  Then,  be- 
fore she  had  time  lo  answer,  he  seized  the  veil, 
and  playfully  throwing  it  over  Mary's  glossy  hair, 
he  added,  "  Now  tell  me,  Ellen,  will  there  ever 
be  a  fairer  bride  than  that?" 

Hut  lie  was  answered  by  a  loud  cry  from  Ellen. 
In  passing,  the  veil  had  touched  the  flame  of  the 
candle,  and  in  an  instant  the  delicate  covering  was 
in  a  hiaze.  Quick  as  thought,  she  tore  it  from 
that  beloved  head  :  the  next  moment  it  lay  in 
scorched  and  worthless  fragments  on  the  floor. 
To  describe  their  ciMistcrnaiion,  their  revulsion  of 
feeling,  is  impossible.  The  present  calamity  was 
sn  overpowering,  that  for  the  minute  it  swallowed 
up  all  thought  of  remoter  consequences,  and^ 
pale,  sjicechless,  and  aghast — they  gazi'd  in  si- 
lence first  al  one  another,  thi'n  at  the  fragile  objwt 
on  which  their  hopes  had  so  lately  rested.  At 
la.«t  Marv,  pale  as  deaih,  and  almost  as  calm,  laid 
her  arm  on  her  sister's  neck,  and  in  a  low  sad 
tone  murmured,"  You  see.  Kllen,  't  is  not  to  lie!" 
Those  words,  uttered  so  dcspondingly,snd  pjllen'i 
piteous  tears,  revealed  to  Garret  somewhat  of  the 
truth  ;  and  though  he  could  not  guess  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  misforluiie,  still  he  became  at  onro 
aware  that,  in  a  moment's  heedlessness,  he  had 
destroyed  s<ime  plan  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
all,  and  his  self-accusation  almost  amounted  to 
despair. 


THE    WOBK-GIKL. 
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It  wiM  mnrninir  nn?n  innrc  ;  the  Run  uluino  out 
aa  bri);htly  .in  if  it  h.-itl  only  tn  awnkeii  li|;hl  ntid 
happy  h»'nrti,  and  the  ninlerii  hitil  »riiicn  lieliinrii, 
and  agTiin  wi-ro  huny  with  ihi'ir  daily  work.  With 
Iho  [loor,  lh<"r«  ran  he  no  ustdi'as  iiidulgi-ncfi  of 
regret,  and  ihr  labor  of  one  hour  oftiMi  coiKiuera 
the  ao'row  of  the  preci'dinjf  :  hut  we  cannot  won- 
der at  the  lan|;nor  that  now  hunt;  over  Mary's 
uaually  artive  iiiovemcnts,  or  hianiu  the  larce  tcir 
that  would  escape  from  her  lone,  dark  eye-laahct, 
aa  a  (senile  f\gh  from  Kllon  now  ami  then  caught 
her  ear.  Otherwise,  they  were  quite  ailent  ;  ihey 
had  exhausted  the  lun|;uai;e  of  sorrow  ;  and  it 
was  not  at  onee  the  foundations  of  hope  could  he 
laid  ai;ain.  Still,  they  iMUh  were  occupied  with 
their  dilTercnt  employmcnls  when  a  footstep  ap- 
proaehed,  and  looking  round,  Mirv  "iw  idil  Mau- 
rice Mahonv  standing  in  the  door-way.  Siarlinc 
at  sieht  of  such  an  unusual  visitor,  her  first 
thnuf^ht  was  of  Ciarret — that  .touie  harm  had  he- 
fallon  him,  and  iremblinu  violently,  she  found  her- 
self unable  to  ask  ;  but  Kllen,  with  more  self- 
pomessinn,  wished  him  Rood  morning  :  and  as  ha 
answered,  "  Oood-morrow,"  kinilly, — "Always 
busy,  I  see,"  the  tones  of  his  voice  at  once  reiis- 
surod  poor  Mary,  and  awakened,  she  scarMly 
knew  why,  some  indefinite  foeling'  of  hope. 

He  h:id  not  addressed  her,  but  he  now  held  out 
his  hand,  and  drew  her  to  a  chair,  beside  which  he 
seated  himself.  Ellen  laid  by  her  work,  and  there 
was  a  momentary  pause  of  stillness  and  expecta- 
tion. Maurice  was  a  remarkable  looking  man. 
His  hair,  almost  snow-white,  combed  back  into 
smooth,  oM-fashioned  curls,  and  his  clothes,  cut  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  a  former  ceneration,  would 
have  given  him  the  appearance  of  great  ape,  had  it 
not  been  contradicted  by  his  fresh  complexion  and 
still  elastic  step.  His  tall  fisure,  scarcely  stooped 
until  his  recent  illness,  and  his  firm,  well-shaped 
mouth,  and  sagacious  eyes  and  forehead,  betokened 
an  intellect  still  retaining  all  the  vigor  of  its  prime 
Ho  sit,  as  we  have  said,  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
looking  at  the  two  anxious  girls.  .\t  last  he  spoke  ; 
and,  still  retaining  Mary's  hand,  related  how  Gar- 
ret had  reiurned  home  last  night  in  a  state  little 
short  of  distraction  ;  his  heart  so  entirely  full  of 
one  subject,  that  though  it  had  never  been  renewed 
between  them  since  the  first  painful  day — under 
the  influence  of  strong  excitement,  the  interval 
teemed  as  nothing — the  h)nir  smothered  feeling 
burst  forth,  and  he  told  him  all  that  had  oeeurred. 

"  It  was  very  late,"  eonlinued  the  old  man, 
"  but  I  could  not  go  to  rest  till  he  came  in,  for  I  had 
felt  all  the  eveuinir  more  lonely  than  usual.  The 
fire  burnt  low  as  I  sat  before  it  in  thought  ;  and 
fancy  brought  back  again  her  I  had  laid  long  years 
ago  in  her  narrow  grave,  and  the  children  that 
had  followed  her  ;  and  I  could  see  them  all  again 
smiling  and  chattering  round  the  hearth,  as  they 
used  to  in  those  old  hours.  \l  list,  from  bcinjf 
very  sorrowful  these  memories  grew  pleasant,  and 
a  dawning  of  the  future  seemed  to  gain  upon  the 
shadows  of  the  past.  1  began  to  think  ;  for  the 
heart,"  added   the   old   man   solemnly,  "  is  often 

frepared  within  itself  for  the  way  it  ought  to  act  ; 
began  to  ask  myself  why  there  were  not  smiling 
faces  and  sweet  young  voices  round  my  hearth 
again,  and  why  my  best  and  only  one  was  at  that 
tnoment  nnder  the  roof  of  a  stranger — his  thoughts 
full  of  bitterness  against  the  old  father  that  loved 
him  all  the  time  better  than  the  veins  of  his  heart 

"    "  Oh  no,    no,"  interrupted    Marv   softly. 

Old  Maurice  sighed  as  he  continued — "If  it  was  to, 


Marv,  I  had  to  blame   iiiy«<lf.     It  was  ■' 
then  that  I  had  been  too  fositive  and   i 
and  F.llen'»  words,  and  all    her  lo^ 
raine    back    fre«lier    to    my  minil 

heard    them.       I    was    not    so    hai„ ..,    ,..,i 

thought  ine  that  day,  Ellen,"  added  he,  turning  to 
her;  "but  I  thought  a  little  trial  wouM  do  the 
young  people  no  harm  ;  for  I  knew  their  beans 
were  in  the  right  place,  only  thoy  wanted  ballast. 
Hut  it  is  not  giHMl  fiir  short-sighted  mortals  to  take 
the  province  of  the  Most  High.  When  He  atllicia, 
He  sees  and  knows  all  things.  We  may  often  do 
mischief,  though  intending  good,  «hen  inflicting 
needless  trial  on  the  hearts  that  love  us  ;  and  so 
.Mary,  achree,  even  before  CJarret  came  in,  I  had 
resolved  on  my  future  course,  and  was  waiting  to 
tell  him  so  b(!fore  I  slept  that  night  :  but  when  he 
dill  come,  and  all  was  told — all  the  mischief  he 
had  done,  and  the  sweet,  patient  way  you  bore  it 
— I  ihoiight  the  night  loo  long  till  I  could  corao 
and  relieve  my  own  heart  and  yours. 

"  .\nd  now  Ellen,"  continue<l  he,  "  how  far 
were  ynu  able  to  fulfil  your  promise '  for  that  you 
hiiih  did  your  best,  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  that 
the  sun  isshining  on  us  now.  I  have  often  noticed 
you  hard  at  work  when  you  little  thought  I  wa* 
passing,  let  alone  the  good  report  from  every  one 
that  ever  names  you.  .\nd  there  was  a  proinife 
too,  Ellen,  that  you  made  for  another,"  added  the 
old  man  with  a  smile;  "and  Mary,  astbore,  you 
kept  it  well,  as  I  saw  bv  f>arret  last  night;  and 
though  ho  'II  hardly  thank  me  for  leaching  you  to 
'  keep  a  secret  from  him,  he  'II  feel  it  makes  yoii 
I  the  worthier  of  his  trust  in  time  to  come.  Is  this 
the  money  t"  asked  he,  as  betook  the  little  box  con- 
'  taining  their  united  earnings  from  Ellen's  hand, 
and  poured  out  the  precious  hoard  upon  the  table 
— half-crowns,  shillings,  8ix|iences,  even  half- 
pence— all  as  they  had  been  received  and  deposited 
i  there,  and  a  tear  glisteneil  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as 
he  reckoned  over  those  tokens  of  afTeeiion  and  per- 
severing industry.  The  sum  amounted  in  all  to 
little  more  than  seven  |>oiinils;  and  when  the  total 
I  was  announced,  Ellen  shook  her  head  as  she  re- 
I  marked,  "  It  would  have  been  too  little  after  all." 
"  It  is  enough,"  answered  Maurice  quietly;  and 
selecting  from  amongst  the  coins  a  crooked  six- 
pence, which,  pierced  with  a  little  hole,  had  once 
probably  been  a  true-love  token,  he  added,  "  I 
shall  keep  this  for  a  luck-penny  while  I  live;  after 
that,  Mary,  it  shall  he  yours  in  memory  of  this 
day.  That  is  our  share.  The  rest,  dear  Ellen — 
for  your  sake  only  I  wish  it  had  been  more — but, 
such  as  it  is,  keep  it  till  you  meet  with  some  old 
man  as  unreasonable  as  myself."  Ellen  remon- 
strated; bnl  in  vain.  Old  Maurice  made  it  a  con- 
dition ;  and  as  Mary  took  his  side,  two  lo  one  car- 
ried the  day  ;  then,  in  compassion  to  Garret's  im- 
patience, he  left  them,  as  he  said,  to  have  his  place 
better  filled. 

With  what  different  feelings  did  the  little  gioap 
aeain  pursue  their  way  to  the  residence  ol^  Mrs. 
Villars.  Forgetful  of  her  own  disappointment,  she 
had  listened  with  kind  and  womanly  sympathy  lo 
their  sorrowful  enmniunication  the  night  before, 
and  now  they  hastened  to  tell  her  of  their  joy.  and 
lo  ask  her  whether  the  time  could  possibly  allow 
them  to  repair  the  accident  by  woiking  another. 
"  .\11  for  love,  dear  lady,  this  time  ;  you  must  not 
think  of  offering  us  any  money  now  !"  Hut  Mrs. 
Villars  had  already  taken  measures  to  supply  the 
loss,  and,  .as  her  best  apology  for  the  delay,  had 
transmitted  to  her  young  friend  the  burnt  fragments 
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of  the  veil  u  :.  ,;y  of  llie  work, 

and  of  ihe  «<•<■  i  ii.     In  rclal- 

ing  the  circuinslaiicei,  ^lle  ailded  tlic  hope  dial, 
as  in  IHind  a  roiillaiiralinii  was  tonsiJered  an 
a<i-  ii-ii  Id  a  linilo,  jioikI  lorlune  miijlil  al- 

Ic  H-n  in  a  icuifulil  inciporlion  to  the  aor- 

rii  .1  ;  and  the  yonn,-  '' 

B"  '   augury, sent  a 

th,  r  own   happy  hcmn  .  .luu   u.  n  i- 

ni  the  prosperous  iiilluence  alone. 

Sli,.-  ,  M'. I"  ..  parcel  on  the  tahle,  and  told   its 

Story  in  a  way  that  wont  home  to  the  liearts  of  her 
auditors.  Had  she  heen  covetous,  she  iiiiijhthave 
made  Mnry  Korlie  the  richest  of  her  name  ;  but, 
Buided  hv  jiid;;inrnt  as  well  as  feeling,  she  con- 
tented he'rsflf  with  accepting  a  triliin);  gift  from 
each,  and  so  realized  a  sum  which,  though  moder- 
ate ill  her  eyes,  far  more  than  coni|>eiisaled  for  the 
lahor  they  had  lost.  It  was  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
Villars,  w'ho  divided  it  equally  between  the  sur- 
prised and  grati^ful  girls  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
more  than  human  nature,  had  they  not  felt  some 
little  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  that  Mary  was 
not  a  portioiilrs-s  bride  after  all. 

She  and  CJarrct  never  forgot  their  separate  les- 
sons of  jierseverance  and  patience  acquired  in  that 
year  of  probation.  They  had  truly  learned  them 
by  heart,  and  such  experience  is  seldom  obliterat- 
ed ;  and  Ellen,  happiest  in  the  happiness  of  others 
— the  dearest  object  of  her  heart  aiiained — still  felt 
thai  she  had  a  sacred  duty  to  perform.  She  de- 
Toted  herself  more  entirely  to  her  father,  and,  in 
studying  his  wishes,  endeavored  gradually  to  im- 
prove them;  and  she  was  rewarded.  Drawn  to 
etch  other  by  the  absence  of  their  mutual  compan- 
ion, he  seemed  each  day  more  conscious  of  her 
excellence.  Siin.il  ,t,.,\  by  the  example  of  her 
cheerfulness  .  „he  liegan  to  feel  ashamed 

of  his  own    ;  'ulencc ;    and    by    degrees 

shaking  olT  the  intluencc  of  habit,  he  became  an 
altered  man.  The  "  Work-girl's"'  cup  of  joy  was 
full. 


A  ToBAcro  SpKCCLATOB. — .\  French  newspaper 
makes  the  following  statement :  "  We  learn  that 
M.  de  Rothschild  has  arranged  an  affair  which  will 
insure  him  the  monopoly  of  tobarco  not  only  in 
France,  but  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe. 
He  has  f<v  some  time  had  agents  in  America  to 
buy,  by  anticipation,  the  growth  of  all  the  planta- 
tions for  a  great  many  years  to  come.  'I'hirty  mil- 
lions of  francs  have  been  appropriated  to  tliLt  vast 
spivulaiion.  The  news  has  spread  alarm  among 
tli<  '    '1  who  have  entered  into  contracts  with 

til  ■leco  manuf.icKiry,  as  it  will  soon  be 

iiii  ■  them  to  siip|)lv  iheir  tobacco  at  the 

«;  es."'     Willi  nil  unheard-of  proceed- 

ii,  ■  "I    '"•  -'  •  '  '      III  acquire  a  power  of 

111  ■.  er  every  one  of  his 

fei.  led  to  a  by  no  means 

rare  habit  I  The  Dutchman  and  fJerinan,  who  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  tobacco  smoke ;  the  Parisian 
gentleman,  who  could  not  want  his  cigar;  the 
operative,  to  whom  the  short  pipe  is  equally  in- 
dispen^iahle  ;  the  old  woman,  who  would  perish 
wiibiiiit  hor  Inlialiiri :  all  to  liccome  liable  to  a 
Si;'"  ■■      '    iiefit  of  M.  de  Kolhs- 

r!<  iiild  hiip;>eii-i  already 

t..  '      •'■■- •    -■■:■• 

ti. 

Ml        ..         : 

into  the  mie'  ^^  liy,  at  : 

rate,  it  wou.  profits  of    '■;,■ 


luiiaeco  niunop<ily  to  enable  the  monopolist  to  ac- 
quire a  iminop<ily  over  sugar  or  tea  ;  the  profits  of 
these  united,  to  establish  a  moiiopidY  of  corn  ;  and 
then  we  should  have  Mr.  D'tsraeh's  ideas  of  "  the 
Coming  Man"  realized  with  a  vengeance — the  ali- 
ment of  the  human  race  de|H-nding  on  the  will  aiid 
ire  of  an  individual,  and  ho  a  iiieiiibcr  of  the 
of  Israel  I  .Such  may  not  practically  result, 
.....  ii  is  theoretically  ixissible  ;  and,  on  a  simfily 
philosophical  consideration,  nothing  could  be  more 
curious.  The  prolligate  niono(M>lies  granted  to 
courtiers,  in  the  seventeenth  c^'ntury,  I'or  base  and 
selfish  reasons,  here  recur  under  totally  dillerent 
circumstances.  Here  reappears  a  power  of  units 
over  muliiludes,  such  as  existed  in  similar  force 
only  in  the  earliest  state  of  society. — Chambers. 


From  Lunsnine'i  "  Hirmoolu  Foiliqun." 
A    HYMN. 

Thcrs  is  an  anknown  language  spoken 

iiy  the  loud  winds  that  sweep  the  sky  ; 
By  ilie  dark  xiorm-clouds,  thunder-broken, 

And  wave!)  on  rueks  that  dash  and  die  ; 
By  the  lone  star,  whose  beams  wax  pale, 
The  tnuonliglit  sleeping  on  the  vale, 

The  mariner's  sweet  distant  hymn, 
The  horizon  that  iK'fore  us  flies, 
The  crystal  firmament  that  lies 

In  the  smooth  sea  reflected  dim. 

'T  is  breathed  by  the  cool  streams  at  morning, 

The  sunset  on  the  mountain's  shades, 
The  snow  that  daybreak  is  adorning, 

.\nd  eve  that  on  the  turret  fades  ; 
The  city's  sounds  that  rise  and  sink. 
The  fair  swan  on  the  river's  brink, 

The  quivering  cypress'  murmured  sighs. 
The  anrieiit  temple  on  the  hill. 
The  solemn  silence,  deep  and  still, 

Within  the  forest's  mysteries. 

Of  Thee,  oh  God  !  this  voice  is  telling. 

Thou  who  art  truth,  life,  hope,  and  love  ; 
On  whom  night  calls  from  her  dark  dwelling. 

To  whom  bright  morning  looks  above  ; 
Of  Thee — proclaimed  by  every  sound, 
Whom  nature's  all-mysterious  round 

Declares,  yet  not  defines  Thy  light ; 
Of  Thee — the  abyss  and  source,  whence  all 
Our  souls  proceed,  in  which  they  fall, 

Who  hast  but  one  name — Infinite. 

All  men  on  earth  may  hear  and  treasure 

This  voice,  resounding  from  all  time ; 
Each  one,  according  to  his  measure. 

Interpreting  its  scenes  sublime. 
But  ah  !  the  more  our  spirits  weak 
Within  its  holy  depths  would  seek. 

The  more  this  vain  world's  pleasures  cloy  ; 
A  weight  too  great  for  earthly  mind, 
O'erwhelms  iu  powers,  until  we  find 

In  solitude  our  only  joy. 

So  when  the  feeble  eye-ball  fixes 
Its  sight  upon  the  glorious  sun, 
Whose  gold-emblazoned  chariot  mixes 
I  With  rosy  clouds  that  towards  it  run  ; 

I      The  dazzled  gaze  all  powerless  sinks, 
I      Blind  wilh  the  radiance  w liicli  it  drinks, 
A  nd  Bi'cs  but  glcMimy  specks  float  by  ; 
And  darkness  indistinct  o'ershade 
Wo(h!,  meadow,  hill,  and  pleasant  glade, 
.\nd  the  clear  bosom  of  the  sky. 

D.  M.  M. 
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Fmm  OwmlMr*'  JovrruU. 
ANIMAL    LANGUAOK. 

Lanouaoc — M  far  as  iho  commiiiiiention  ofiJens 
by  certain  modes  iif  ronlact,  by  j;"*""''''  '"  ''Y 
souiiils,  can  1m)  calloil  by  that  nami? — MKin*  in  Ix- 
pofwesBcH  in  common  by  all  livin  ■  T' 

iirnt  or  i!ini(ili'»t  form  in  which  i 
ilV-st.  '  Is,  is  that  ul  ciini 

of  III  II  bcantifully  illi: 

hnliii-.  "i  ^'M  ..    ...^  .  ..^  :u<  Iho  unt      "  ll 
say  thi!  Rulhors  of  the  tnlroiimtitin  t"  v, 

"  lh«  ruins  of  an  ant's  nrst  in  yonr  R|'  .     nn 

will  be  ftirnished  wiih  a  proof  of  ihcir  lanifuajji-. 
The  ants  will  lako  a  thonsuml  ilitrercnt  pnilis.  each 
(Toinf;  by  itself,  to  incroaw  the  chanro  of  discovery  ; 
ihey  will  meet  and  cross  each  other  in  all  direr- 
lions,  and  perhaps  will  wander  lonji  Ijeforo  Ihey 
can  find  a  spot  convenient  for  their  reunion.  No 
sooner  docs  anv  one  discover  a  little  chink  in  the 
floor,  throii|;h  which  it  can  pass  below,  than  it  ro- 
tnrns  to  its  companions,  and,  by  means  of  certain 
moliona  of  its  antenna",  makes  somi'  of  them  com- 
prehend what  route  ihcy  :ire  to  pursue  to  find  it, 
sometimes  oven  accompanyinir  them  to  ihc  spot  ; 
these,  in  their  turn,  become  the  snides  of  others, 
till  all  know  which  way  to  direct  their  steps." 
The  mode  of  communication  employed  by  bees, 
beetles,  and  other  insects,  is  much  of  the  same  na- 
ture, being  almost  entirely  confined  to  contact,  and 
rarely  or  ever  partakinp  of  pesticulation,  which 
may  ho  considered  as  the  nuxt  form  of  language  in 
the  ascending  scale. 

In  expressini;  iheir  wants,  feelin>;s,  and  passions, 
almost  all  the  hijjber  animals  make  use  of  iresticii- 
lation.  The  dog  speaks  with  his  eye  and  ear  as 
significantly  as  he  does  by  his  voice  ;  the  wagpinjr 
of  his  tail  is  quite  as  expressive  as  the  shako  of  a 
human  hand  :  and  no  panKwninie  could  better  illus- 
trate conscious  error,  shame,  or  disgrace,  than  his 
lianging  ears,  downcast  h>ok,  and  tail  depressed, 
as  he  slinks  away  under  rebuke.  The  dnp,  indeed, 
is  an  admirable  physiognomist,  whether  actively 
or  passively  considered.  If  you  can  read  craving, 
fear,  xir  anger  in  his  countenance,  so  he  will  kind- 
ness or  surliness  in  yours,  juM  as  readily  as  he  can 
inlerprel  the  physiognomy  of  one  of  his  own  spe- 
cies. Observe  that  huge  mastifl"  gnawing  a  bone 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  see  how  the 
Newfoundland  that  is  coming  up  on  this  »ide  de- 
ports himself.  First,  he  stands  stock-still ;  not  a 
muscle  of  his  frame  is  moved  ;  Ihc  mastiff  lakes  no 
notice  of  him.  Next,  he  advances  a  few  steps, 
looks  inlemly,  wags  his  tail  once  or  twice ;  still 
not  a  glance  from  the  mastiff,  w  bich  is  evidently 
striving  not  to  observe  him.  On  the  Newfoundland 
goes,  with  an  indilTereut  anible,  keeping  as  clos«'ly 
to  this  side  as  he  cnn,  and  thinks  no  more  of  the 
mastiff.  Had  the  latter,  however,  lified  his  brad 
from  the  bone,  had  he  exchanged  one  glance  of 
recognition,  had  he  hru.sheil  his  tail  even  once 
along  the  pavement,  the  Newfoundland  would 
have  gone  gambolling  up  to  him,  even  though  the 
two  might  have  had  a  tussle  about  the  bone  in  the 
long-run.  Here,  then,  is  an  example  of  strict 
physiognomy  or  pantomime,  quite  as  well  under- 
stood between  animals  as  the  most  ardently-ex- 
pressed sounds,  .\gain,  mark  that  couple  of  ter- 
riers, bound  on  a  secret  rabbiting  excursion  to 
yonder  hillside.  Two  ininuies  ago,  that  shaggy 
native  of  Skye  was  dozing  on  his  haunches,  as 
little  dreaming  of  a  rabbit-hunt  as  of  a  journey  to 
the  antipodes.     Hnt  his  little  i^epper-and-iiiustard 
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friend  aurik. 
up  hia  ears, 

Next  he  scamiH^rrd  onuarda  lor  n  duxen  of  yards 
or  so,  hwked  anxiously  back,  again  Rrani|M'red 
forward,  liHiked  back,  whined,  and  returned. 
Then  he  act  out,  scenling  the  ground  as  if  he  had 
■'inc  important  di  '  '  ■nly, 

I    short    detour.  miry 

'■'rly  as  if  a  tir.iMnr  in   ^riii-nii    i:iv   hc- 

■>•.     This  at  length   rouses  his  friend 
.     :  away  ibey  trot  as  slyly  to  i!'-  t'H  -- 

,  any  ciniple  of   poachers.      Now  our    p' 
mustard  hero  is  healing  the  whin-bushen, 
comrade  stands  outside  the  cover,  ready  to  pounre 
o|>i>ti  the  first  rabbit    that  makes  its  appearance. 
Not  a  whine,  not  a  yelp  is  heard — the  whole  is 

I  conducted    by   signs   as    significant   and    aa   well 

I  understood  as  the  most  ingeniuui  ayslem  of  marine 

I  signalizing. 

I      Independent  of  the  humble  kind  of  i  ^  '    , 

which  gesticulation  implies,  many  of  t 
animals  are  possessed  of  vocal  language,  m  »iii<'m 
Ihey  can  give  the  most  intelligible  utterance  to 
their  feelings  of  delight,  pain,  fear,  alarm,  recog- 
niliiin,  affection,  and  the  like.  Nor  does  this  lan- 
guage differ  in  an^ht  but  degree  fr<un  that  which 
wo  ourselves  enjoy.  Our  organs  may  be  capahio 
of  a  greater  variety  of  tones  and  modulations;  and 
yet  in  some  cases  I  his  is  more  than  qnestumable  : 
all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  human  organization 
is  capable  of  morn  perfect  articulation,  and  this 
articulation  is  a  thing  of  art,  imitation,  and  experi- 
ence, depending  upon  the  higher  degree  of  intelli- 
gence with  VNhich  the  Creator  has  endowed  us. 
The  brute  creation  express  their  feelings  and  pas- 
sions by  certain  sounds,  which  are  intelligible  not 
only  to  those  of  their  own  s|)ecies,  but  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  all  other  animals.  Man,  iahis  natural  state, 
does  little  or  nothing  more.  It  is  civiliz;ition — the 
memory  of  many  experiences,  aided  by  his  higher 
mental  qualities — which  gives  him  his  spoken  lan- 
guage ;  each  new  object  receiving  a  name  fiiunded 
on  association  with  previously-known  objects,  and 
each  conception  receiving  expression  by  association 
with  ideas  formerly  entertained.  Nothing  of  this, 
kind  takes  place  among  animals;  their  I  ' 

dowments  do  not  permit  of  it,  as  the  ran. 
existence  does  not  require  it.     The:-  '   • 
he  considered  as  stationary  in  a  nati; 

capable  of  some  curious  modificatiii; 

training,  or  even  under  certain  peculiar  changi.K 
of  natural  condition.  It  is  to  this  range  of  aniiHal 
expression  that  we  would  now  direct  atienlion. 

Take  that  barn-yard  cock,  for  example,  whirh 
five  minutes  ago  was  crowing  defiance  from  the 
lop  of  the  paling  to  his  rival  over  the  way,  and 
hear  him  now  crowing  a  very  different  noie  of  de 
light  and  affeclion  to  his  assembled  dames.  In  3 
few  minutes  you  may  hear  bis  peculiar  "cluck, 
cluck,"  over  some  tid-hit  he  has  discovered,  and 
to  which  he  wishes  to  direct  their  attention  ;  his 
long-suppressed  guttural  cry  of  alarm,  if  the  mas- 
tiff happens  to  be  prowling  in  the  ncighborhotKl ; 
or  his  soft  blurr  of  courtship,  when  wooing  the  af- 
fections of  some  particular  female.  All  of  these 
notes,  even  to  the  minutest  modulation,  are  known 
to  the  tenants  of  the  barn-yard,  which  invariably 
interpret  ihem  in  the  sense  they  were  intended. 
Or  lake  the  ham-yard  hen,  and  observe  the  lan- 
guage by  which  she  communicates  with  her  young. 
By  one  note  she  collects  and  entices  them  under 
her  wings,  by  another  calls  them  to  partake  of  some 
insect  or  grain  she  has  discovered,  by  a  »hird  warns- 
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ihprn  cif  Jinff'r.  k'inriM  uny  ^>l^^  of  pr(«y  he  anilinjr 
»S<ive,  hv  a  frniiiS  f-'i-  •!....  •...-. ,.  .ii...,  ,.i 

rttstMirt-.      Nor  n-  v 

Ultietivclr,  a<«  U  e<;ii''rn'.lv  U'Ih'v^'iI,  liy  ilie  yoiiiig 
hriMvl.  Wi>  liare  watched  the  h.iliiis  of  ihf  harn- 
f  iwl  with  the  rlo»<»t  scrutiny,  and  »ro  runvinpiwl 
that  a  fcnowleHsre  of  the  mother's  noli's  i«,  to  ih'' 
yoiini;,  a  proe.'M  of  aeqiiireme'it  ;  in  th*^  same 
minner  as  a  huriian  child  qiiiekly,  hut  nevertheless 
hv  (leirree^,  learns  to  comprehend  tooeH  of  afliv- 
tioi,  d  itinir,  chidinir,  ind  the  like.  The  knowl- 
elije  of  the  lower  animals  is  in  almost  every  in- 
stance acquired  ;  a  process  necessarily  more  rapid 
i'l  th»m  than  in  man,  as  they  much  sooner  reach 
th"  limit  of  their  (jrowth  and  perfection.  Animal 
lanana^c  is  most  perfect  and  varied  nmon;;  snch 
aiiimils  as  are  preparions  in  their  hihits.  I/ct  the 
iii"5t  iiriiorant  of  natural  history  attend  for  a  few 
davs  to  the  hihils  of  a  flock  of  hirds,  herd  of  oxen, 
horsos,  deer,  elephants,  or  the  like,  and  he  will  (iml 
thil  thev  make  nse  of  a  variety  of  sounds  often  to- 
tally different  from  each  other.  Friendly  Tccitgni- 
tion,  hatred,  fear,  mirth,  satisfaction,  the  discovery 
of  food,  hunijer,  and  »"  nn,  are  expressed  each  hy  a 
pecidiar  note,  which  is  distinctly  and  instantly  com- 
prehended hy  the  whole  flock.  And  as  nmone 
men,  when  simple  sounds  are  insiifficiint.  so  anions 
animals  eesticulation  is  made  use  of  to  assist  the 
comprehension  and  deepen  the  impressicm. 

If,  then,  animals  are  really  in  j)osses«ion  of  a 
vocal  lannuage,  it  may  be  asked,  is  that  lanjjnane 
•capable  of  any  modification,  imi'rovement,  or  d-te- 
vioration  ;  and  have  we  any  evidence  to  that  effi-ci ' 
"That  animal  lanjnaae  admits  of  extensive  modifi- 
cation, we  have  ample  pr(K>f  in  the  hi»lory  ofcaje 
-and  sincinjj-birds.     The  natural  note  of  the  canary 
<is  clear,  loud,  and  rather  harsh  ;  by  careful  tr:iin- 
•in^,  and  brcedin^j  from  approved  specimens,  lli;i! 
note  can  he  rendered  cle;ir,  full,  and  mellow  as 
-that  of  the  finest  insirumenl.     Wo   have  farther 
proof  of  such  modification,  in  the  fact  of  a  youtip 
ci'iary  bcinj  made  to  imitate  the  notes  of  the  lin- 
net or  (roldfinch.  Just  as  either  of  these  may  he 
tTujht  the  song  of  the  canary.     The  starlinj;  and 
iilirk'iird  may  be  trained   to  forsake  their  wood- 
rmi"«  wild,  and  to  imitate  the  human  whistle  to 
P"rfcction  in  many  of  our  national  melodies.     Nay, 
the  parrot,  starling;,  raven,  and  even  the  canary, 
ntay    he  taught  to   articulate   certain   words   and 
phrases  with  more    precision    and  emphasis  than 
the    tyros   of  the  elocutionist.     Nor   is    artificial 
Irainintr    always    necessary    to    accomplish    such 
in    '  '     •      I  :    for    we    have    the   gay    and    lively 
■'  1  of  America    producing,  of  his  own 

•  i'-" ilinost  every  modulation,  from  the  clear 

mellow  tones  of  the  wood-thrush,  to  the  savage 
screim  of  the  bald  eacle.  "  While  thus  exerting 
himself,"  says  Wilstin,  "  a  person  destitute  of  sight 
wiMiM  i<!iii;>ose  that  the  whole  feathered  tribes  had 
:'  ".'cther  on  a  trial  of  skill,  each  striving 

I"  ins  utmost  eflect,  so  pcrfict  are  his  ini- 

ilationo.  He  many  times  deceives  the  sportsman, 
and  sends  him  in  searrh  of  birds  that  perhaps  are 
not  within  miles  of  him,  but  whose  notes  he  ex- 
actly imitates  ;  even  hirds  themselves  arc  frequonl- 
Iv  '        '  V  this  admiralile  mimic,  and  are 

''  nried  call  of  their  mates,  or  dive 

u,  ,.  I ■..,,..,. M. II  into  the  depth  of  thickets  at  the 
•cn'aiii  of  »h:it  they  suppose  to  he  the  sparrow- 
hawk.      The    ninrl;  ii'-l.inl    ln-i",  liltlf  of  the  |>OW- 

cr  and  ener  ■  nt.     In  his 

xloiDCilicatc  .■  ITS  his  ca- 


reer of  song,  it  is  impossible  to  stand  by-unintrr- 

.,,,„{       II,,  whistles  for  the  dog — Ciesar starts  np, 

•<  his  tail,  and   runs   to  meet   his   master;   ho 

~,  iMks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken — at;d  ihe  hen  liiir- 

ries  alKiMt  with  hangini;  witigs  and  hristling  fenlli- 

ers,  clurkiiin   m  protect   her  injured  brood.     Tho 

barking  of  the  dog,   the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the 

creaking  of  a  passing  wlieclliiirrow,  follow   with 

great  truth   and    rapidity.     He   repeals  the   tune 

taught  him  by  his  m.ister,  thousrh  of  considerable 

length,    fully    and    faithfully.      He   runs   over   Ihe 

(juivcrincs  of  the  canary,  and  the  clear  whistlings 

of  the  Virginian  nightingale  or  redhird,  with  such 

I  superior  execution  and    elT'^ct,  that  the  mortified 

soiiusiers  feel   iheir  own    iiifcrinrity,  and  become 

I  altogether  silent,  whil"    he  seems  to  triumph  in 

j  their  def.'al  by  redoubling  his  exertions." 

As  there  is  thus  an  evident  capability  of  niodifi- 
I  cation,  so  there  iiiii.sl,  to  a  certain  degree,  he  im- 
[  proveinent  or  deterioration,  as  surrounding  circum- 
stances arc  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  devel- 
!  opinent  of  the  vocul    powers.     A    yoiinij  canary 
j  hmiisht  up  in  the  same  room  with  a  goldfinch  and 
linnet,  if  he  does  not   slavishly  adopt  the  notes  of 
either,  will  often  be  found  to  add  them  to  his  own 
;  natural  music.     The  natural  voice  of  the  dog,  so 
I  far  as  that  can  he  ascertained  from  wild  speeies  of 
I  the  family,  is  more  a  yelp  and  snarl  than  a  tiark  ; 
land  yet  whnt  is  more  full  and  sonorous  than  the 
I  voice  of  the  Newfoundland  or  mastiff'     The  wild 
horse — depending  so  much  as  it  does  upon  the  sn- 
'  ciety  of  its  kind — acquires  the  nicest  modulations 
of  neighing,  so  as  to  express  pleasure,  fear,  recog- 
nition,  Ihe   discovery   of  pasture,    and   so   forth; 
'  while  the  lalNired  hack  has  scaicely,  if  at  all,  the 
Icomnnnd  of  its  vocal  organs.     The  voice  of  ani- 
mals  is   just    as   evidently   strengthened    and  in- 
creased  in   variety  of  tone  by  practice,  as  is  ilint 
of  ilie  human  singer  or  orator,  and  thus  liecoincs 
■•apahle  of  expressing  a  wider  range  of  ideas.      In- 
deed, it  is  certain  that,  if  animals  are  placed  in  eil- 
ualions  where  the  use  of  their  language  is  not  re- 
oiiircd,  lliey  will  in  a  ?hort  time  lose  the  faculty 
of  speech  aliogcther.     Thus,  on  the  coral  isbind 
of  .luan  de  Nova,  where  dogs  have  been  left  from 
lime  to  time,    and  where,    finding  abundance  of 
I  food,  they  have  multiplied   prodigiously,  it  is  as- 
,  sertrd  that  the  breed  have  entirely  lost  the  faculty 
I  of  harking.     We  knew  an  instance  of  a  young  ca- 
nary, just  bursting  into  song,  which  was  renrlen-d 
permanently  dunili  by  iKing  shut  up  in  a'darkenid 
I  chanilicr,    and     by    oceasiunally     having    a    rl"lh 
thrown  over  its  case,  iliat  its  notes  might  not  dis- 
]  tiirh  an   invalid.     This    treatment   was    continued 
for  several  months ;  and  so  rffcetually  did  it  de- 
stroy the  clear,  brilliant  notes  of  the  youngster, 
that  he  was  never   afterwards   known  to  utter  a 
note  beyond  a  simple  "tweet,  tweet"  of  alarm. 
As  the  human  speech  is  afTeeted  hy  disease  and 
old  age,  so  likcwi.Hc  is  that  of  the  loner  animals. 
The  husky,  paralytic  voice  of  the  old  shepherd- 
dog,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  full-loned 
hark  of  his  athletic  years;  formerly,  its  modula- 
tions could  give  expression  to  joy,  (ear,  angi'r,  re- 
proach, and  the  like  ;  now.  Its  monotony  is  desti- 
tute of  all  ineaiiini.'.     We  were  once  in  possession 
of  a  starling,  which  we  had  taught  to  utter  a  num- 
I  her  of  phrases,  and  to  whistle  in  perfection  a  couple 
j  of  Scottish    melodies.      After    a   sevi're    moulting 
j  attack,  not  only  wna  his  power  of  voice  destroyed, 
I  hut  his  memory  apparently  so  much  affected,  that 
phrases  and  mrliKlits  were  ever  after  jumbled  in- 
j  coherently  together  ;  much  like  the  chattering  of 
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an  old  man  in  hi«  dolajje,  or  like  ihoM  individuaU 
\vh(i,  after  severe  fevers,  forget  anniu  nf  ihe  lan- 
pusacn  llicv  liavo  aci|uirc<l,  or  make  lliemselvea 
lnleHi;.'jl)li)  lliniiitfli  a  new  jargon  of  Kiiglitli, 
Fr«m-li,  and  Liilin  phrases. 

Hui  it  niHV  '"o  asked — if  the  lower  animals  thus 
mik<?  iiwi  of  a  v.ieiil  laniiti.iKO,  are  those  to  whom 
il  is  nddrfswd  ;it  all  limes  rapable  of  inlerpretini; 
its  meaiiiii);'  The  well-known  hahjls  of  (trr(>ari- 
ons  animals,  in  our  o|iinion,  miRlit  to  answer  this 
question.  Kvery  individual  in  a  herd  of  wild  hor- 
ses or  deer,  most  perfcily  niidorslands  every  gcs- 
Inre  ami  sound  of  the  watch  or  leader,  which  is 
stationed  for  the  eeiieral  safety.  Nor  is  snch  iin- 
dorstandintr  altocether  instinctive,  hnt  a  process 
of  irainiiiK  and  tuition  ciuito  analocons  to  what 
takes  place  in  our  own  case.  Farther,  the  sp«'ech, 
if  wo  tnay  so  call  it,  of  one  animal  is  not  only  un- 
derstood by  the  anidials  of  its  own  class,  hut  in  a 
irre:il  measure  hv  the  other  aiiimiils  that  are  In  the 
habit  of  frequeiitinu  the  same  localities.  Thus 
llie  chiflinch,  which  discovers  the  sparrow-hawk 
■ailinu  above,  instantly  utters  a  note  of  alarm — a 
note  known  not  only  to  other  chaffinches,  bm  un- 
derstood and  acted  upon  by  all  others  of  the  feath- 
ered race  within  hearinir.  The  suspension  of 
every  sonir,  the  rusilins  into  the  thicket  heiiealh, 
the  sly  coweriiip  into  the  first  recess,  or  the  clam- 
or of  impotent  raffe,  nhitndnnily  attests  how  well 
thoy  have  interpreted  the  orJKiiial  nolo  of  alarm. 
But  if  all  other  evidence  were  wantini;  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  lower  animals  to  interpret  other  voi- 
ces than  their  own,  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
learn  lo  interpret  human  words,  and  to  di»tiii(ruish 
human  voices,  would  be  sufficient  atiesUtion. 
Thus  the  younir  horse  taken  from  the  hills,  learns  in 
a  few  months  lo  diserimiiuito  the  words  spoken  to 
him  by  his  driver;  and  so  do  the  ox,  the  dog,  and 
other  domesticated  animals.  This  comprehension 
of  vocal  sounds  evidL-nlly  implies  a  sense  of  lan- 
pua;'e — 1  sense  that,  on  ilieir  part  also,  the  ui- 
pressicm  of  Ct'rtnin  sounds  will  meet  with  a  cer- 
tain interpretation. 

Such  is  the  lantrusjic  of  the  lower  animals  ;  lim- 
ited, no  doubt,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
human  race  ;  yet  all-sufficient  for  their  wants,  and 
oily  inferior  because  not  combined  with  that  high- 
er iiitelliaence  which,  after  all,  forms  the  true  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  liis  fellows  of  the  ani- 
mal creation. 


AniYTos,  OR  SoMc.a  of  the  South,  by  W.  GtL- 
MORE  St.MMS,  is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  recently 
published  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  It  may 
he  had  of  Paine  &  IJiirpess,  in  this  city.  Mr. 
Simms  has  pivcn  us  in  this  collectiim  many  beauti- 
ful little  pieces,  the  odsprinR  of  literary  leisure. 
Many  of  them  seem  like  improvisations.  The  fol- 
lowincr  has  much  depth  of  feeling  as  well  as  l)cauly 
of  expression. 

''  COME  WHEN  THE  EVENING  INTO  SILENCE  CLOSES." 
I. 

Come  when  the  cvcninjr  into  silence  closes, 

When  the  pale  stars  steal  out  upon  the  blue  ; 
.\nd  watchful  zephyrs,  lo  the  virgin  roses. 

Descend,  in  sweetest  murmurs,  briiiping  dew  ; 
Come  lo  the  heart  that  sndly  then  decliniti);, 

Would  need  a  soothinr;  day  has  never  known  ; 
Come  like  ihos<'  stars  upon  the  nieht-cloud  shining. 

And  bless  me  with  a  beauly  all  thine  own. 
Beauty  of  s<injjs  and  tears. 
And  blessed  tremulous  fears — 


licauty  that  shrinks  from  every  gaze  bul  one  : 
Ah!  for  !'"■  .'    .'  .leliuhi, 
The  muM  in, 

1  yield  the  day,  i  lay,  and  li»e  for  nigbt 

alone. 

11. 
It  in  no  prief  that,  in  the  nicht  hour  only. 

The  hive  ihul  is  our  »4)laee  may  be  suuKht ; 
Day  mocks  the  soul  thai  is  in  rapture  lonely. 

And  vmces  break  the  sjiell  with  sorrow  fraught; 
Keller  that  Kiniile,  silent  star  alHive  us. 

And  still  anmnd  us  ihat  sulMluinK  hush, 
As  of  some  hroodinjf  winn,  ordained  to  love  us, 
That  s|>ells  the  troubled   soul  and  soothes  its 
push  : 
Shadows  that  still  beguile. 
Sorrows  that  wear  a  smile. 
Griefs  that  in  dear  delusions  lead  away — 
And  Ol  that  whis|>ermg  tone, 
breathed,  heard,  by  one  alone, 
That,  as  il  dies — a  wonlless  sound — speaks  more 
than  words  can  say. 

Here  is  a  martial  melody,  in  which  the  poet  has 
spoken  truly  of  the  inflammable  temperament  of  our 
population. 

"  WELL,  LET  THEM  8IS0  THEIR  HEROES." 
I. 

Well,  let  them  sing  their  heroes'  deeds  of  fame, 
Their  belted  warriors  great  In  souls  of  might, 
We  too  have  gallant  chiefs  we  joy  to  name, 

Mishty  in  spirit,  fearless  in  the  fight ; 
There  'snot  a  spot  in  all  this  land  of  ours, 

From  Ashley's  \»ave  lo  Apalachia's  steep. 
Though  smiliiig  now  with  green,  and  gay  with 
flowers, 
That   has   not   seen    the    charging    squadrons 
sweep ; 
That  has  not  heard  the  cry. 
Peal  in  the  blood-red  sky, 
A  cry  of  death  and  terror  to  the  foe ; 
That  has  not  seen  the  strife 
For  liberty  and  life. 
The  dread  alarni,  the  gallant  charge,  sharp  shot 
and  sudden  blow. 

II. 
And  if  the  peace  that  Wossoms  through  our  land, 
The  boon  of  valor  won  from  matchless  hale, 
:  Be  once  again  by  foreign  legions  bann'd. 

And  alt  the  terror  that  was  triumph  late ; 
Then  shall  the  spirit  of  old  days  awaken. 

And  through  our  plains  the  glorious  cry  shall 
spread  : 
The  share  thrown  by,  the  sword  again  be  taken 
And  plumed  war  bcsiride  his  battle  steed  : 
The  soul  of  Sumter  then. 
Shall  stir  each  hill  and  glen. 
And  Marion  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  plain  ; 
Brave  Moultrie  by  the  deep. 
Fling  off  the  ancient  sleep. 
And  from  his  mountain  heights  old  Pickens  dart 
again.  Ete.  Pott. 


Whom  to  look  to. — There  are  six  sons  of 
people  at  whose  hands  ynu  need  not  expect  much 
kindness.  The  s<irdid  and  narrow-minded  think 
of  nobody  but  themselves ;  the  lazy  will  not  lake 
the  trouble  to  serve  you  ;  the  busy  have  not  lime 
lo  think  of  you  ;  the  overgrown  rich  man  is  above 
minding  any  one  who  needs  his  assistance ;  the 
poor  and  unhappy  have  neither  spirit  nor  ability  ; 
the  good-natured  fo<d,  however  willing,  is  not 
capable  of  serving  you. — Burgh. 
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THE   THREE    FRIEMtlS — A    BaCCHANALIAX   SONG. 


THE    THREE    FRIENUS. 


Thui  wwe  three  friend* — thai  is  to  «iy 
Tfcey  were  men  mceiine  every  day  : 
Grasping  e«eh  other's  hands  wiili  earnest  pressure 
Upoa  the  mart,  or  in  the  hours  of  leisure. 

The  eldest  had  a  large  and  finely-tcnipcred  heart, 
Thought  a  few  thoughts  iu  which  the  worM  had 

not  a  part. 
And  as  the  mountains  are  the  first  to  win 
A  dawning  ijlory  ere  the  day  tiegin. 
He  saw  to  trace' his  life-chart  on  a  plan 
Of  simple  grandeur  meet  for  such  a  man. 

His  aru  oft  puzzled  worliilinjs,  who,  you  know, 
Bat-like,  are  blinded  by  ihf  niM)nd:iy  jrlow 
Of  deeds  to  wbirh  they  cannot  find  the  clue 
Of  double  motive  or  a  selfish  view. 
And  yet  as  mountain  sun-crowns  downwards  creep, 
Till  o'er  the  plain  the  genenius  day-beams  sweeji. 
So  from  the  height  of  his  great  soul  were  caught 
Some  peerless  lessons  hy  example  taught. 

"  But,"  says   the  reader,  "  to  these  three  great 

friends, 
I  cannot  see  which  way  your  story  tends." 
Patience  ;  and  yet,  [lerebance,  when  all  is  told 
Meaning  or  moral  you  may  not  behold  ! 
Of  station,  fortune,  equal  all  had  been. 
But  to  the  younger  two  came  los8<«  unforeseen. 
Generous  and  prompt,  the  first  with  open  hand 
Ma<lc  free  his  fortune  to  their  joint  command  : 
Saying,  "  It  is  a  gift  or  loan,  it  matters  not. 
According  to  the  chances  of  your  future  lot." 
A  test  of  friendship  bravely,  nobly  Iwrne  ; 
But  though  the  theme  Im>  much  less  trite  and  worn, 
It  i.s  almost  as  hard — I  own  not  quite — 
To  take  with  grace,  as  to  bestow  arishi. 
Favors  like  this  ;  which  try  mind  metal  more 
Than  shielding  life  with  life  amid  the  battle's  roar. 

One  was  profuse  of  thanks  ;  yet  you  might  sec 
He  bit  his  lip  half-peevisbly. 
And  to  his  cheeks  the  chafed  and  feverish  blood 
Sent  fitfully  its  tell-tale  flood. 

The  other  said,  "  God  bless  thee!"  fervently  ; 
"  God   knows,  I  would   have  done   the  same  for 

thee." 
And  several  signs  stood  out  in  strong  relief 
To  mark  the  twain  ;  but,  to  be  brief. 
The  one  a  slave,  in  .•struj.'tflinir  to  escape, 
Ur..L..  ....  I..K  household  gods  of  every  shaiw, 

'I  ■  II — in  his  heart — into  one  figure  rude 

Oi  -  mien,  which  ho  called  Gratitude  ; 

Until,  sell-tortured  by  his  hideous  guest, 

Day  brought  no  [jean-,  and  night  no  rest  ! 

The  other  one  walked  upright  as  when  he 

First  knew  his  friend  in  all  ei|uality. 

There  was  no  wrvile  crouching  ;  no  revoke 

Of  diffehntr  ihoiiu'liLs  he  once  liad  freely  s|K)ke 

(I'  '  '    '  .niiony  m.iy  make, 

.'^  .iilTerent  views  may  take.) 

Tin  ..I...  .  11.1...  ....   L'.i.l   twixl  ihein  had  wrought. 

Drew   them    more    near,   and    dearer   friendship 

brought. 
"  God  knows,  I  would   have  done  the  same  fur 

thee !" 
"/know  he  would  have  done  as  much  for  me!" 
Was  felt  —  not  "njd — by  each  rcsjicctivitly. 
An  UII-'  ID  themselves  most  dear. 

As  oil.  read  a  page,  not  hear. 

The  writhing  slave  knew  nought  of  such  sweet 
peace ; 
Hia  visits  shorten,  and  at  last  they  ceate. 


.\s  fur  the  lender,  if  his  thoughts  bo  told. 

He  mourns  to  lose  a  friend,  and  not  his  gold. 

t'nio  the  oiher  onee  he  said,  "  Your  words  are  true. 

You  've  tested  me  ;  but  I  have  tested  you  ! 

It  pains  niy  heart  to  know  Ac  could  not  comprehend 

The  rights  and  pleasures  of  a  faithful  friend." 

"  It  chances,"  said  the  third,  "  that  you  and  1 

Do  understand  each  other  perfectly. 

Hilt  frankly  tell  me,  do  not  you  opine 

That,  nut  of  every  hundred,  ninety-nine 

Of  poor  inaiikind  do  not  know  how 

Kilher  t'  accept  a  favor,  or  a  boon  bestow  ? 

No  matter  w  hni  on  Friendship's  shrine  the  oblation. 

They  shrink  in  horror  fnim  an  obligation  ! 

So  little  are  the  ties  of  brotherhood 

Hctween  earth's  children  understood  ; 

.So  few  who  seem  such  ihoiiirbts  to  understand, 

That  I  could  count,  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 

Wiih  whom  1  know  such  b<ind8  might  be, 

.\nd  give  or  lake  all  equally. 

Without  disturliance  of  our  self-respect, 

Or  some  regret  the  curious  might  detect." 

"  'Tis  very  sad  !"  the  first  one  sighing  cried ; 

"  God's  gifts  we  most  unequally  divide, 

How  shall  we  leach  one  human  brolhcrhood?" 

"  Trust  Gotl !  and  trust  the  might  of  doing  good  !" 
The  other  answered.     "  There 's  a  dawn  draws 

near ; 
(May  eyes  grow  stronger  ere  the  noon  appear, 
For  some  I  know  that  not  e'en  row  can  lM>ar 
Truth's  struggling  beams  Ihat  pierce  this  murkv 

air!) 
Whv,  'tis  a  wholesome  sign,  yon  will  aver. 
That  even  you  and  I  can  ihus  confer  I" 

Camilla  Toulmin. 


A    BACCHANALIAN    SONO. 
(dedicated    to    FATHEll    MATHKW.) 

To  lie  atlapled  and  svnfc  to  the  tune  of  "Hunting 
the  Hare,"  vilh  accompaniments  hy  the  drmn  and 
Pandean  pipes. 

Toss  your  tipple  off,  roystcring  jolly  boys, 

Fill  the  tumbler,  and  empty  the  gi.  ; 
Ne'er  the  consequence  heed  of  your  folly,  boys — 

Beggary,  ruin,  disease  and  woe. 
Delirium  tremens,  and  gout,  and  Dyspepsia, 

Febris  and  icterus,  pthisis,  decline, 
Marjsmas  and  Megrims,  confirmed  Epilepsia, — 

But   pass  round  the  buttle  and  drink  up  your 
wine. 

Krvsipelas,  elephantiasis. 

Don't  regard,  my  good  fellows,  a  fig  ; 
Impetigo,  lii'hen,  psoriasis. 

Though  they  may  lurk  in  each  draught  that  you 
swig. 
I'>zpma,  lepra,  and  all  the  variety 

Of  acne  that  Willan's  nnfology  shows. 
Shall  never  make  us,  lads,  avoid  inebriety — 

Why,  what  if  I  do  spoil  the  look  of  my  noset 

Ha-nntemcsis,  hydrop.s,  and  tetanus. 

Though  we  shall  prolmlily  have  them  someday. 
Ne'er  let  us  mind,  whilst  as  yet  they  hut  threaten 

lyCl  us  be  merry,  and  drink  whilst  wo  may. 
Come  apoplexia,  mania,  paralysis! 

Of  these  and  all  other  complaints  we  'II  make 
light ; 
And,  happy  and  jovial  as  kings  in  their  pahces, 

Though  we  suffer  to-morrow,  get  tipsy  tu-night. 


WAGBRS. 
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From  Cb*mt)eri*  Journal. 

WAOKRS. 

THenr  •!«  ihreo  Icadini;  kinds  of  wager* — 
thnae  dusieni-d  to  nfltlle  a  dilTcrriiro  of  iipiniim  on 
a  qiiestimi  nf  f;iPl,  llii)s«  npcrulatim;  iiiPrcly  iip<'n 
a  duuiitful  futurp  cvriit.  and  lli<i9«  in  which  siimi- 
teat  in  nndcrlakcn  nndur  a  l'orfi?itur<'.  All  arc  alike 
contrary  to  mtinnality.  It  may  even  be  said  of 
some  waKcm  that  they  are  immoral.  For  in- 
stance, the  second  of  the  above  classes  is  men-ly 
a  variety  of  panihlint',  and  therefore  not  one  word 
can  bo'said  in  its  favor.  Those,  ajrain,  which 
involve  danger  to  the  person  of  one  or  other  of  the 
parties  are  titterly  indefensible. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  history  of  this 
absurd  practice  worthy  of  being  noted,  f'asiiist* 
and  legislators  have  dilfi-rcd  very  much  as  to  the 
way  in  whi^h  hciiing  shmild  be  regarded  in  public 
imlioy.  The  general  inference  to  he  drawn  from 
the  various  arguments  adduced  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  is,  that  it  is  lawful,  unless  the  object 
of  it  hear  npcm  private  wishes  or  criminal  actions. 
As,  for  example,  when,  having  wagered  that  such 
a  person  will  die  at  such  a  time,  the  desire  of 
winning,  and  the  fear  of  losing,  makes  the  bettor 
desire,  or  perhaps  hasten,  the  death  of  that  person  ; 
or  when  the  wager  is  to  bo  won  by  either  the 
commission  of  crimes,  or  the  causing  others  to 
commit  them. 

There  are  other  examples  of  unlawful  wagers 
in  which  injustice  and  fraud  are  included.  Injus- 
tice, when,  of  two  bettors,  the  one  is  certain,  the 


This  and  the  Uw  Cornelia,  to  b«t  upon  the  loc- 
cess  of  unlawful  games,  or  of  any  (.•  ■  rer, 

with   the  exception  of  those   in   v  ige, 

address,  and  bodily  strength  were  to  ' 
in  which  case  the  bettors  were  accustom> 
in  the  hands  of  a  third  party  the  signet  m 
thi-v  wore  on  their  fingers,  as  a  gage  • 

Tl       ' ■■,  which  hcia  the  place  of  a  s;.. , 

t.  wager  obligatory,  and  produced  an 

a,  , \  ,   wTii<'h  proves  that  consigniiicnl  is 

absolutely  nr.-  ir\  t.i  make  the  engagement 
valid.  The  ti mr.  '■■■ii-.  ynment  and  wager  are  used 
indifTerenily  by  lawyers.  The  etymology  of  th« 
word  wager,  or  gager,  which  comes  from  gage, 
shows  that  wagers  arc  not  c.  !  •  rious  con- 

ventions, unless  the  gage  ha^  -iicd. 

However,  where  address  an<l  iKxiiiy  strength  are 
concerned,  the  wager  is  obligatory,  even  though 
the  gage  has  not  been  deposited  :  and  this  is  the 
exception  to  the  rule  ;  for  the  gage  or  slake  it 
properly  the  reward  of  the  address  and  danger  in- 
curred by  the  subject  of  the  wager.     Thus  the 

Count  dc ,  in  his  wager  against  the  Duke  de 

,  (which  he  won,)  even  though  he  had  not 

consigned,  would,  if  he  had  lived,  have  had  an 
action  against  his  adversary.  In  ancient  Greece, 
the  count  would  have  borne  away  the  priie  in  tlie 
horse-race  at  the  Olympic  games.  The  fjilluwiog 
is  the  history  of  this  wager  ; — 

The  count  betted  10,000  crowns  against  the 
duke,  that  in  six  hours  he  would  go  twice,  and 
hack  again,  from  the  Porte  St.  Denis  to  Chantilly. 
He  had  his  whole  body  tightly  bandaged  round, 


other  uncertain  of  winning  ;  fraud,  when  a  party  j  and  a  leaden  bullet  in  his  mouth  to  refresh  him, 
engages,  by  evil  means,  or  by  equivoques  in  terms   ^y  keeping  up  a  supply  of  moisture.    Relays  of 


or  intention,  to  perform  any  action — as  in  the  cele- 
brated wager  of  ('leopatra  with  Mark  Anthony, 
('leopalra  invites  Anthony  to  supper,  and  wagers 
that  she  alone  will  eat,  ai  one  meal,  a  sum  equal 
to  80,7*J"J/.  3.t.  ill.  Anthony,  seeing  nothing  ex- 
traordinary, begins  to  rally  the  queen  on  the  fru- 
gality of  her  table.  She  makes  no  reply,  but 
detaches  from  her  ears  two  pearls  of  great  price, 
one  of  which  she  throws  into  a  liquor  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  by  which  it  Is  speedily  dissolved, 
and  swallows  it  in  the  presence  of  Munatius  Plau- 
cus,  the  chosen  arbiter  of  the  wager ;  and  as  she 
is  about  to  do  the  same  with  the  other  pearl,  Plau- 
cus  snatches  it  away,  exclaiming  that  she  had 
already  won. 

The  wager  of  Asclepiades  the  physician  was 
not  less  extravagant.  He  wagered  against  fortune 
that  ho  would  never  be  ill  during  his  life,  under 
penally  of  losing  the  reputation  ho  had  acquired 
of  being  the  most  famous  physician  of  his  time.  It 
IS  true  tliat  he  won  his  wager ;  for  in  fact  he  never 
was  ill  while  he  lived,  having  died  from  a  fall  in 
extreme  old  a^je. 

In  several  states  we  find  that  various  kinds  of 
wagers  are  prohibited,  some  of  which  are  of  very 
little  consequence.  At  Rome  it  is  unlav«-ful  to 
make  wagers  on  the  death  or  exaltation  of  the 
jiopes,  and  on  the  promotion  of  the  cardinals.  In 
several  republics  it  is  also  forbidden,  under  heavy 
penalties,  to  make  wagers  without  the  permission 
of  the  magistrate  ;  at  Venice,  on  the  election  of 
p<>rsons  to  fill  the  public  offices  ;  at  Genoa,  on  the 
revolutions  of  states  and  kingdoms,  the  success  of 
military  expeditions,  purposed  marriages,  and  the 
departure  or  arrival  of  vessels.  Bugnion  mentions 
an  act  of  parliament  of  Paris  of  1565.  which  made 
it  unlawful  to  make  a  pregnant  female  the  subject 
of  a  wager. 

In  ancient  Rome  it  was  forbidden,  by  the  law 


horses  were  disposed  from  space  to  space,  and 
every  embarrassment  prevented  that  might  in  the 
least  retard  his  progress.  The  swiftest  horses 
were  chosen.  A  clock  was  attached  to  the  Porte 
.St.  Denis,  to  mark  the  time.  He  set  out  with  the 
speed  of  an  arrow,  and  in  a  moment  was  out  of 
sight.  Never  did  man  cleave  the  air  with  such 
rapidity.  On  arriving  at  each  relay,  without  alight- 
ing, he  sprang  from  one  horse  on  to  the  other,  and 
continued  his  flight.  He  arrived  at  the  Porte  Si. 
Denis,  having  performed  his  four  courses  eighteen 
minutes  before  the  appointed  time !  He  said  he 
was  still  able  to  go  to  Versailles,  to  bring  the  king 
tidings  of  his  success.  All  bathed  in  perspiration, 
he  was  put  into  a  wann  bed,  and,  five  months 
afterwards,  died  from  the  efTects  of  this  effort. 
This  nobleman,  remarks  the  narrator  of  his  exploit, 
deserves  no  praise  for  having  run  such  a  race.  All 
that  can  be  said  of  him  is,  that  he  would  have 
made  the  best  post-boy  in  the  world. 

Another  wager  may  be  mentioned,  the  wildncss 
of  which  was  the  cause  of  great  excitement  at  the 
lime  il  was  made. 

The  year  1726  was  so  rainy,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  were  opened.  All  the 
rivers  overflowed  their  banks,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice of  commerce.  There  were  some  superstitious 
persons  who  announced  a  second  deluge.  A  Pa- 
risian banker  named  Bulliot  having  remarked  that 
it  had  rained  excessively  on  St.  Gervais'  day,  (19th 
June,)  persuaded  himself  that  it  would  continue  to 
rain  for  forty  days.  The  motive  of  this  opinion 
was  a  proverb  current  among  the  people  : 

S'il  pleut  le  jour  do  St.  Gervais, 
n  pleul  quarante  jours  apr^.* 

» If  it  lain  on  St.  Germs'  day,  it  will  rain  for  forty 
days  aflermurda. 
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DR.    COMBE   ON    THE    TREATMENT    OF   DISEASE. 


lofaluated   br   this  opiniuii,  and   boine   on  tliai 

d«y  in  Iho  C»re  dc  la  R- ■  •  »r  ilie  Palais 

Royal,   he  pnl.red    into   ■  '   willi    »mnc 

persons  on  thr  Nil!.;,, -I  111"  1. 1  ;ii  inundalioiiB 

which  were  il.  Iioix-s  ol'  a  pood  harvest, 

and  exciting  .i; ,  ^  of  a  very  aroat  ii»e  in 

ihe  prtpo  of  com.  liulliol  observed  thai  there 
would  be  morv  cause  for  alarm  if  the  rains  con- 
tinued for  fortr  days  longer,  and  thai  he  was 
ready  to  wapi»r  that  this  misfortune  was  inevita- 
ble. This  evil  propiiostic  was  but  badly  received 
by  those  present,  who  inquired  upon  what  he 
foanded  it.  "  I  am  sure  of  it,"  he  confidently 
replied.  "  Let  any  one  bet  against  me ;  I  am 
ready  to  put  down  my  stake."  Ho  then  threw 
some  lonis  upon  a  table,  to  excite  the  curious, 
and  defy  the  incredulous.  As  his  speech  was 
not  very  sensible,  several  persons  refused  to  enter 
the  lists  against  him  :  but  others,  more  interested, 
flattered  by  the  hope  of  winning,  put  down  stakes 
to  the  same  amount  as  he  did.  The  money  was 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  coffee-house  keeper, 
and  the  wager  retfistcred  in  the  following  terms  : 
— "  If  it  rain  little  or  much  during  forty  days  from 
St.  Gervais'  day,  Uulliot  has  won  ;  if  it  discontinue 
raining  even  for  one  single  day  during  the  f^rty 
days,  Rulliol  has  lost." 

This  wager  irritated  the  cupidity  of  the  whole 
a(i,  who  were  eager  to  appropriate  Ihe  louis  in 
which  Bulliot  so  abounded  ;  so  that,  after  having 
staked  against  all  who  would  bet  against  him,  and 
after  having  emptied  every  purse,  he  demanded, 
with  a  sort  of  insult,  if  there  were  any  others 
ready  to  oppose  him.  Believing  himself  sure  of 
Tictory,  he  proposed  to  those  who  had  no  money 
to  stake  their  gold-heided  canes,  gold  snulMmxes, 
and  other  valuable  jewellery ;  which  were  duly 
appraised,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
depositary ;  for  all  wliich  he  put  down  full  value 
in  specie.  He  even  consented  tlial  those  who  had 
neither  money  nor  jewels  should  deposit  their 
Holland  shirts,  against  which  he  also  consigned 
their  value  in  money. 

The  contagion  of  this  folly  having  spread  abroad, 
the  next  day  brought  a  fresh  rcinforcumeiil  of  an- 
tagonists, who  presented  Ihemsclvea  .tt  the  s:unc 
eaf^  to  put  down  their  stakes  against  Bulliot.  But 
his  money  being  at  length  exhausted,  ho  offered 
those  new-comers  bills  payable  to  the  bearer,  or 
letters  of  exchange.  As  he  was  in  good  repute, 
and  had  always  honored  his  engagements,  his  pro- 
posal was  accepted.  He  gave  hills  and  letters  of 
exchange  to  ihn  amount  of  nearly  50,000  crowns  ; 
all  which  were  likewise  deposited.  It  iniglit  be 
said  of  Bulliot  that  he  was  alone  against  all,  and 
that  if  he  won,  he  would  make  the  finest  haul  ir. 
the  world  :  whilst  the  whole  troop  of  his  adver 
■aries  would  be  ruined  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather. 

Fame,  u  aaaal,  added  new  cmbctlishmenls  to 
this  story,  aa  she  sped  it  on  from  oar  to  car, 
through  city  and  court.  Every  one  was  anxious 
to  see  tli:  —  ':nary  man.  Those  who  knew 
him  by  ^  I  him  nut  to  those  who  did  not. 

His  conn'  •  attentively  olwierved,  and  eyes 

were  0|"  imn  him.      When  a>ked   why 

he  was  ^  m  his  opinion,  he  alleged  the 

proverb  iK-fore  mentioned,  which  the  people  have 
adopted  more  for  rhyme  than  reason. 

A  nobleman  of  high  rank  jestingly  said,  that  if 
Bulliot  won,  he  should  be  tried  for  sorcery  ;  and 
that  if  he  lost,  he  should  Iw  put  in  bedlam.  In 
fine,  be  was  the  subject  of  every  conversation. 


The  comedians,  ever  alive  to  the  whim  of  the  hour, 
acted  him  in  the  several  theatres. 

At  length,  in  spite  of  the  proverb,  the  windows 
of  heaven  were  clos<-d  before  the  expiration  of  the 
forty  days.  The  collce-house  keeper  and  the  other 
depositaries  accordingly  gave  up  the  stakes  to  those 
who  had  won.  The  l>earer8  of  the  bills  and  letter* 
of  exchange  had  not  the  same  luck.  Bulliot's  rela- 
tives caused  him  to  be  interdicled  aa  a  prodigal. 

Several  of  the  liettora,  unwilling  to  encage  thcm- 
.selves  in  a  lawsuit  of  such  doubtful  eveni,  returned 
iheir  hills  and  letters  of  cxehange ;  others,  mure 
avaricious,  embarked  upon  ihe  stormy  sea  of  the 
conns.  The  suit,  which  was  first  brought  to  the 
(^hatclel,  came  at  length  before  the  parliament. 
The  bettors,  wishing  to  put  the  b<>st  face  possible 
upon  their  claim,  said  nothing  about  the  wager. 
'I  hey  only  reprr.senied  ihat  they  were  merchants, 
who  had  accepti'il  the  bills  in  question  with  confi- 
dence, on  account  of  the  esiablishcd  credit  of  Bul- 
liot, who  had  hitherto  satisfied  all  his  creditors ; 
that.  In  oppose  to  their  claim  the  interdiction  of 
their  debtor,  who  was  not  bound  hy  lhat  interdic- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  engagement  with  them,  was 
to  violate  the  public  faith  ;  thai,  if  creditors  could 
he  eluded  in  this  way,  foreigners  would  lose  all 
confidence  in  us;  finally,  lhat  the  good  faith  of 
commerce,  which  is  the  soul  of  it,  n-qnired  that 
the  merchants  who  had  given  value  for  ihose  hills, 
having  no  reason  to  distrust  Bulliot,  should  be  sat- 
isfied. Bulliot's  brother,  who  had  been  appointed 
his  guardian,  made  the  truih  so  fully  apparent  by 
presumptive  proofs  and  the  dale  of  the  bills,  lhat, 
at  the  end  of  17'.iO,  a  verdict  was  returned  for  the 
defendant,  annulling  all  the  wagers. 


Fnim  ChuiilMra'  Journal. 

nil.  CO.lIliK  (IN    THK  oliSKRVATION    OF    NATURE 
I.N    THK    TKEATMENT    OF    DISFASE. 

In  the  Ilrilifh  nml  Foriifrn  Mrilicnl  Ririnv  for 
January  last,  the  editor,  Dr.  Forlies,  presented  an 
elaborate  paper  on  Homo^pathy,  in  which,  while 
treating  that  novel  s)stem  more  lilH'rally  than  is 
customary  in  the  orthodox  profession,  he  made 
such  a  number  of  admissions  as  to  the  stale  of 
ordinary  medicine,  as,  coming  fnim  such  a  quar- 
ter, niight  well  startle  the  public.  We  do  not 
pro|>o.ie  to  say  more  on  this  paper  at  present,  than 
that  il  meets  but  loo  aptly  conclusions  .it  which 
we  have  long  arrived  regarding  medical  practice. 
Our  immediate  aim  is,  to  direct  allention  to  a 
paper  which  the  above  has  elieiied  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Combe,  and  which  appears  in  the  numlwr 
of  the  lleview  for  .\pril.  This  eminent  |M>r»on,  as 
is  his  eubtom,  lalies  the  subject  at  once  before  the 
bar  of  nature.  1  le  9<>es  disease  to  be  "  a  perverted 
stale  of  n  natiinil  organic  nclion,  and  not  a  some- 
thing thrown  into  the  system  by  accident,  and 
obeying  no  fixed  laws.  In  the  cure  of  disease, 
therefore,"  says  he,  "  the  business  of  the  jihysi- 
cian  is  not  to  supi^rsj'do  nature,  but  carefully  to 
observe  what  is  wrong,  and  to  aid  the  elforls  made 
by  her  to  rec.slablish  regularity  and  order.  Ae- 
eordinuly,  exiwrieiico  shows  lhat  Ihe  physician 
and  Ihn  remedy  are  useful  only  when  they  act  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  conslitution  and 
Ihn  intentions  of  nature ;  hence  in  chronic,  and 
even  in  acute  diseases,  Iho  most  effective  part  of 
Ihe  trnalmeni  is  generally  Ihe  hygienic,  or  lhat 
which  consists  in  placing  all  the  organs  under  the 
:nost   favorable    circumstances   fur    the    adequate 
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exercite  of  their  respective  functiuns.     If  this  be; 
done  «y»tL'malically,  every  effort  of  nature  will  '■■■ 
towards  the  reatorutinii  of  lieultli  ;  and  ull  lliat 
demands  from  us  in  adiliti<in,  is  tu  remove  inipcu. 
mentii,  and  l'ucilit;ile  tier  aets."  | 

TIk!  learned  pliysieian  deplores  that  his  medical  | 
hrothrun,  in  general,  should  l(H)k  so  much  to  what 
is  called  active  treatment,  and  so  little  to  hyuii^ne, 
or  the  regulation  of  external  eonditions.  lie  is 
not  for  leavini;  the  patient  to  the  efforts  of  nature, 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  phrase ;  he  would 
take  care  neither  to  counteract  her  own  ctTorls,  nor  i 
to  substitute  another  methwl  of  cure  for  hers,  j 
"So  far  from  sanetionins;  inactivity  on  our  part,  an 
intolliijent  relianeo  on  nature  implies  that  we  shall 
exercise,  tlirounhout  the:  whole  cour8<i  of  disease, 
the  most  watchful  observation  over  its  phen<unrna 
and  progress,  and  not  only  tinu>usly  remove  obsta- 
cles which  may  interfere  with  its  proper  course, 
but  ri);idly  fiilfd  all  the  conditions  which  a  sound 
physiology  shows  to  bo  most  conducive  to  the 
well-being  of  the  v.trious  bodily  or|;ans,  and  to 
their  restoration  when  disordered.  In  this  way 
the  physician  may  often  extrcise  the  must  salutary 
influence,  nay,  even  be  the  means  of  safing  the  pa- 
tient's life,  and  yet  ni>t  gire  one  particle  of  medi- 
cine." It  is  first  necessary  that  ihc  physician 
should  thoroughly  know  the  laws  of  the  healthy 
system  ;  then,  that  he  should  observe  the  manner 
in  which  the  various  disturbing  cau.ses  act  upon 
the  different  functions,  and  the  kintl,  course,  dura- 
tion, and  termination  of  the  morbid  action  which 
they  produce ;  implicitly  liclieving,  and  having 
ever  present  to  his  mind,  that  "  all  ibc  opcniiions 
and  actions  of  the  living  l)ody,  whether  healthy  or 
morbid,  take  place  according  to  fired  and  discuvcr- 
able  laws,  and  thai  God  has  left  nothing  to  chance." 
"  That  there  arc,"  lie  pursues,  "  forms  of  di.sease 
i:i  which  a  delerminaie  nature  and  course  canimt 
be  easily  iraci-d.  is  quite  true  ;  but  there  are  many 
more  in  which  the  natural  course  is  as  obvious  as 
that  of  the  sun.  Take  the  familiar  example  of 
cow-pox,  small-pox,  fever,  or  ague.  The  disease 
IS  regulated  by  fixed  laws  in  such  a  palpable  man- 
ner, that  every  medical  book  describes,  with  [>er- 
foet  accuracy,  the  appearances  which  each  will 
present  cm  given  days  of  its  progress  in  an  average 
constitution.  The  same  holds  willi  measles,  scar- 
latina, and  many  other  aeute  affections ;  and  less 
clearly  bnt  still  perceptibly  enough,  with  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  inflammation.  All  of  these  go 
through  a  re;,Milar  course  in  a  shorter  or  longer 
lime  ;  and  when  everything  goes  according  to 
rule,  wo  feel  assured  that  the  constitution  is  safer 
than  where  some  unusual  accident  has  interrupted 
the  natural  progress  of  events.  This,  be  it  ob- 
served, is  the  course  towards  health  which  the 
Creator,  in  constituting  man,  considered  best  for 
him ;  and  the  viisest  thing  we  can  do  is  to  act  in 
nccordance  with  it,  and  seek  only  to  remove  impe- 
diments. It  is  not  wn  to  whom  the  cure  is  en- 
trusted, or  bv  whom  it  is  effi'cted.  The  Creator 
has  perfected  all  the  arrangements  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  our  sole  bu.siness  ought  to  be  to  give 
these  arrangements  full  play."  As  an  additional 
illustration,  "  take  even  a  severe  cold,  with  which 
all  are  acquainted  more  or  less.  Everybody 
knows  that  when  once  set  in,  treat  it  how  you 
like,  it  will  run  through  a  determinate  course  of 
increase,  maturity,  and  decline ;  and  that  all  we 
can  do  is  to  shorten  a  little  the  duration  of  its 
stages  by  diminishing  its  intensity,  or  lengthen  it 
by  increasing  its  severity.     (.X;casionally ,  it  is  true, 


an  incipient   cold  may  lie   ainpped  by  »  '  heroic' 

'v,  such  as  a  tumbler  of  warm  pur-'-   •■  '— ''- 

hut     much     more    freipienlly     i' 
.  ..  :    Uie  patient  worse   than  they  louii'l  .       J 

the  connntm  experience  of  mankind  shrinks  trum 
their  us«^      F.ven    a  common  UjiI  on    the    fin.rra 
runs  through    its  regular  stages    of  ii  ' 
and  decline,  or  of  suppuration  and  ulci  i.  .i 

stage  being  hastened  or   retarded  by   external  or 
constitutional   causes,  but  never  inverted.      Hut  if 
we  apply  to  the  one  ^! 
adapted    only  to   the 

will  be  injurious;  or  ;:  im    ^>nl•lll  ->« 

much  that  it  beeiunes  to  carry  on   the 

regular  succession  of  ai  ;  •■!  '"r  recovery, 

mischief  must  once  mor 

Dr.  Combe  exemplitii  •>  ii  ,  ,  •>  in  small- 
pox and  measles.  In  these  cases  "  the  excitement 
often  runs  very  high  in  the  first  or  eruptive  stage, 
and  means  are  required  to  moderate  it.  But  if 
we  Meed  too  freely,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
eruption  (which  we  shall  sup|H)8c  to  have  come 
out)  will  generally  disappear,  and  increased  dan- 
ger to  life  ensue  ;  bccau.V!  the  order  of  nature 
being  forcibly  interrupted,  some  internal  disease 
is  brought  on,  or  tlic  system  sinks  .^i." -'..i 
Whereas  if,  instead  of  bleeding  exec 
keep  the  patient  very  quiet,  in  a  cool,  .  .  J 
room,  and  administer  cooling  drinks,  mild  laxa- 
tives or  antimonials,  and  reserve  bleeding  lor  cases 
of  necessity,  the  probability  will  be  inueh  in  favor 
of  recovery.  To  apply  this  to  the  pleurisy.  In- 
stead of  being  intent  on  cutting  it  short,  the  mo- 
ment we  ascertain  its  existence,  we  would  have 
respect  to  its  natural  course  and  duration,  and 
reserve  our  means  to  carry  it  safely  through  ils 
regular  stages.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
cures  would  be  more  numerous  and  complete 
were  this  principle  followed.  If  a  severe  bleeding 
disturbs  fatally  the  progress  of  small-pox  eruption, 
may  it  not  also,  when  unseasonably  usid,  injuri 
ously  inffuefice  the  course  of  intenial  inflainmatinn, 
and  lead,  for  instance,  to  fatal  oppression  or  eflu- 
sioni" 

Dr.  Combe  counsels  no  inactive  practice ;  for 
his  views,  to  l>e  fully  carried  out,  would  call  for 
much  greater  vigilance  and  care  than  are  usually 
bestowed.  "  Disease,"  says  he,  "  arises  cither 
from  the  habits  of  the  individual,  from  accidini:il 
causes,  or  from  peculiarities  of  constitution  acted 
upon  by  these.  Hence,  on  being  called  to  a  pa- 
tient, the  first  step  in  the  natural  investigation  is 
to  examine  the  constitutional  qualities,  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  life,  feel- 
ings, &c.,  and  to  trace  ihe  manner  in  which  ihe 
cause  has  acted  or  continues  to  act.  All  these 
influence  very  greatly  both  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
eas<>,  and  its  probable  course.  They  also  bear  di- 
rectly upon  the  kind  of  treatment,  and  its  proSntle 
succe.Ms.  If,  however,  we  are  content  to  reganl  ili»- 
ease  as  an  entity,  arising  by  chance,  and  ohserv;'  _■ 
no  laws,  we  shall  have  no  inducement  to  triii!'.! 
our>eIvcsor  the  palicntwiih  any  of  these  ii.qunus 
Such  is,  in  fact,  the  practical  faith  of  ihe  ^r.  it 
majority  of  professional  men.  They  discover  '1, 
existence  of  an  entity,  which  in  medical  wert-s  ! 
a  certain  name,  and,  knowing  that  in  the  >  .!:• 
books  certain  remedies  are  said  to  be  good  for  that 
entity,  they  prescribe  them  accordingly,  without 
giving  ihem-sclves  much  concern  about  their  mode 
of  action  or  fitness  for  the  individual  conslituiien, 
age,  or  stage  of  the  disease,  and  without  inqnirine 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  mtdc  of  life  :•  ■..•J- 
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ing  to  reproduce  the  malady  or  not.  In  many 
chronic  ailments,  removable  causes  are  tlui»  oficn 
left  in  full  opcralion,  while  the  I'fTucl  is  partiallv 

m- ■   ■     ■'  •■     ' 

ir; 

ill    ...^    ..,,,      , .  .\    M.    ,<...-.    .,      |M.'. ^      

in^  to  the  order  of  nature,  w«  can  trace  the  dis- 

easi'  III  :tnv  crriir  in  ihi*  niiKlt'  of  lilV.  In  ;inv  CX- 
tcr  V  of 

CO!  two 

conditions,  \\u  ran  ronvinre  the  |>iilii-iil  ol  llie  fart, 
and  (rive  him  a  rational  and  confuliii);  interest  in 
the  chaniTPs  which  we  may  rccdminend,  and  ihns 
not  only  promote  his  recovery,  but  render  him 
proof  against  all  the  seductions  of  quackery.  ' 
cording  lo  the  prevailinjr  kind  of  intcrri 
between  patient  and  physician,  namely,  unlu-ui- 
ting  diclaiion  on  the  one  hand,  and  iiiiionint  nUf- 
dience  on  the  other,  blind  faith  is  the  pivot  on : 
which  their  mutual  connexion  turns — a  faith 
which  is  thus  nt^cessarily  at  the  mercy  of  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  and  is  often  siipplant<-d  by 
reliance  on  the  first  bold  and  confident  ipiack  wlio , 
oomes  in  the  way.  People  wonder  that  quackery 
•bounds,  and  medical  men  ask  for  power  irom  the 
legislature  to  put  it  down.  They  them!<elves, 
however,  are  in  no  small  degree  its  abettors,  and 
they  have  the  remedy  already  lo  a  preai  extent, 
althoufrh  not  wholly,  in  their  own  hand.".  If  Ihey 
who  arr  ' '.  and  should  know  better,  accus- 
tom  til'  to  the  prinriplcs  of  qu.ickery, 

by  them.. ;.■  aing  them  empirically,  can  they  ^ 

wonder  that   patients  who  are  not   professionally  j 
educated,  and  arc  trained  and   treated  on   purely, 
empirical  principals,  should  be  as  ready  to  listen  ' 
to  the  assurances  of  the  quack  as  to  those  of  ihej 
reffular  practitioner,  whose  manner  of  proceeding  | 
is  often  so  nearly  allied   in   kind,  as  to   present  no 
Tery  obvious  marks  of  distinction  from  that  of  the! 
quack  •     In  fact  medicine,  as  often   practised   by 
men  of  undoubted  respectability,  is  made  so  much 
of  a  mystery  and  is  so  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  iden- 
tified with,  quackery,  that  it  would  puzzle  many  a 
rational    onlooker   to   tell  which  is  the   one,  and 
which    the    other.     And    this   being   the  case,  it 
requires  no  ghost  from   another  world  to  explain 
wh^  the   pnifession   has  decidedly  sunk   in  public 
eMimation,  and  does  not  cxerc^  that  wholesome 
influence  on  public  opinion  which'it  ought  to  do." 
We  would  only  add.  that  if  a  reform  of  medicine 
to  the  elTeet  contemplated   by  Dr.  Combe   is  ever  j 
to  be  brought   about,  the  public  must  take  a  share 
in  it.     Thev  must  cease   to   tempt  their  medical ! 
»ti'  'o  "  vigorous  practice"  by  their  irra- 1 

ti'  ■  w   to    see    tomtthing   done.     Thev  I 

miiM  1).-  ]  rijiared  to  wail  wi(h  palien'  ' 
nature,  with  the  pro(>er  negative  as  well 
assistance  fnim  man's  hand  and  skill,  r.^.i..  i..  , 
healthy  action.  KnA,  as  a  first  step  lo  this  im- 
prov<>d  treatment  of  their  sick  friends,  they  must 
altotr'iher  abandon  that  vulgar  faith  in  doses  and 
lilei><linit«  which  has  so  long  Iteen — we  speak  in 
.all  •obemeM— •  leoarge  to  our  rsoe. 


tng  too  many  thin^,  and  exhorting  them  to  confine 
their  ntleniion  to  one  thing.  Now,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain mill-,  he  con!iidcrcd  that  this  was  bad  advic«. 
lie  did  not  think  thai  thiK  sbouM  be  the  foundation 
if  culture  to  thow  to  whom  literature  was  a  sec- 
ondary thing.  They  should  iii  early  life  gather  in 
a  variety  of  knowledge — form,  as  it  were,  a  gocnl 
weft — and  then  inweave  the  particular  study  which 
after-life  required  should  l>o  the  pattern  on  the 
cloth.  For  a  literary  man,  he  need  not  say  how 
necessary  total  culture  was  lie  had  before  pro- 
tested against  fractional  stiidie.i,  as  cuntradislin- 
gnished  from  a  subdivision  of  lalxir  in  teaching. 
To  exhort  i>enple  to  cultivate  one  branch  of  knowl- 
10  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  was  like 
_'  one  man  to  direct  his  efforts  solely  to  the 
Mr.  ii^ihening  of  his  right  arm,  another  of  iiis  left, 
a  third  of  his  feet,  and  so  on.  One  man  recom- 
mended you  to  cultivate  the  exact  sciences  only, 
and  hence  society  had  been  supplied  wiih  men  who 
were  mathematicians  only — men  whose  gospel  was 
a  riiiht  ancle,  and  whiisc  religion  was  a  circle.  In 
other  cases,  men  had  become  so  engrossed  with  a 
particular  study,  that  they  would  spend  an  enormous 
amount  if  time  in  settling  the  quantity  of  a  Cireek 
syllabic,  and  write  most  elaborate  treatises  on  the 
(msek  digamina.  A  fully-cultured  man  could  turn 
bis  attention  to  anything  :  and,  when  fully  cul- 
tured, he  should  turn  to  the  division  of  labor  which 
stern  necessity  impo.sed  upon  him.  Sometimes, 
however,  natural  propensity  would  come  in  lo 
check  this.  Ncvertheles.«.  we  should  all  aim  at 
what  the  Germans  called  'many-sidedness;'  so 
that,  whichever  way  wc  turned,  there  might  be  a 
polished  side  preaeoted." 


SlIOL-LD   StCOV   re  confined  TO  0X«    St'BJECT? 

— lo  a  series  •■'    ' '•-  -■nHy  of  (icrmah 

Literature,  <l.  liy  Mr.  (ii'orae 

'D>»a<in   of   I'.  'wing   remarks 

(quoted   from  the  unir's  rcjMirt) 

•remade: — "  Soin-  il  ni(;n  warning 

ifiMpla  •gsinat  ■  dissipation  of  study,  against  study- 


Mil.    WEBSTKK. 

Unfortcnatkly,  the  results  of  this  mischievous 
accusation  will  not  !«■  tcnninalcd  with  the  report 
(if  the  committee,  or  the  declaration  of  Mr.  \V  cb- 
ster's  innocence.  The  lo.«8,  however,  will  fall  not 
on  Mr.  Webster,  hut  on  his  country.  He  will  be 
the  smallest  suO'erer  by  this  unprincipled  proceed- 
ing. A  charge  which  hardiv  obtained  an  kour's 
currency  even  nmong.sl  the  most  vicious  Americans, 
and  which  was  at  once  contemptuously  scouted  by 
f^urope,  will  not  leave  the  shadow  of  a  stain  on 
the  character  of  this  great  statesman.  As  far  as 
it  reflects  upon  him,  it  will  be  forgotten  iH-fore  it 
IS  refuted.  But  there  is  another  character  on 
which  it  will  li^avo  a  terrible  stigma — that  of  the 
nation.  Whatever  be  its  truth  or  falsehood — 
whatever  the  motives  which  dictated  its  production 
— the  mere  simple  fact  that  in  IHlfi  an  Aiaeriean 
•^■■"M'lir,  in  the  heat  of  party  altrrcation,  accused  a 
'.ary  of  .Stale  with  peculation  and  emln-zzle- 
•  five  years  before,  will  rend  so  strJingely  in 
the  page  of  histnry,  and  will  admit  of  such  a 
Hweepini;  inference  as  lo  the  morals  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  people,  that  a  volume  of  patriotic  eulo- 
gies will  never  counterbalance  it.  If  ever  there 
was  a  nation  on  whom  the  strictest  watchfulness, 
in  matters  of  ihij  sort  was  incumlient,  it  is  that  of 
the  Inited  .States.         ..•••••• 

The  object  of  the  attack  in  this  instance  hap- 
pens lo  l)e  secure- cnougH  ;  but  the  mischief  to  the 
national  chaniclrT,  from  the  avowal  and  circulation 
of  such  a  charge  as  this  agninst  a  gentleman  who 
has  done  as  much  as  any  man  living  to  raise  his 
c<iuntryinen  in  iho  respect  of  others,  is  almost  irre- 
parable.—  Timet,  June  8. 
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From  ItM  UnkxL 

THE    I.A    PLATA    WAR. 

Unitkd  States  ship  Plvmoi-th, 
Montovideo,  April  -JH,  IHW. 

We  left  Oibrallar  on  iho  2Sili  Oclober,  arrived 
al  Uio  de  Janeiro  on  ilin  .'Id  Doceinber,  left  there 
on  the  aOih  January, mid  arrived  here  on  lhe27lh, 
since  which  time  we  have  been  lyin({  quietly  at 
anehor  here,  near  the  very  spot  where  wo  lay 
fourteen  years  agn.  The  lown  louks  pretty  much 
the  same  us  then  ;  the  same  landing,  (wharf  painted 
red  ;)  part  of  it  coviTed,  where  wc  have  often 
stood  out  of  the  lain  ;  the  saiiie  wheel  (hoi!«tii'iK 
machine)  which  we  have  often  lurncd,  while  wail- 
ing for  the  (iiarkel  hoat  lo  jjo  off.  •  •  •  •  • 
•  Titiis"  II.ii.'l  is  still  kept  as  an  hotel,  but  much 
enlarifcd.  'I'hi^ro  arc  also  several  other  hotels 
kepi  prineipally  by  l-'rencbmon.  No  improvoincnls 
have  been  made  in  the  sireels  or  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  but  outside  the  wall,  a  larife  number  of 
liuildinRs  are  erected — almnst  a  second  town.  A 
Protestant  church  has  also  been  erected,  but  what 
was  called  the  Knjjlish  burying  ground  is  a  com- 
plete ruin — a  more  uummon.  Several  sliKht  wharfs 
have  l>een  lately  commenced,  just  outside  of  the 
old  one,  and  a  few  large  storehouses  erected  near 
the  water.  These  are  all  the  impnivements ; 
tlierefiire,  if  you  slill  retain  any  recollection  of  the 
pi  ice,  you  will  at  once  he  able  lo  fancy  yourself  in 
every  part  of  it,  and  be  asioiiished  at  the  little 
change  fourteen  years  have  broiipht  to  it.  What 
a  diff.'rence  would  that  period  make  in  almost  any 
corner  of  our  blessed  country.  Hut  how  can  any- 
thing prosper  under  such  a  state  of  affairs  as 
exists  in  most  of  the  so-called  republics  of  South 
America'  Since  our  arrival  here  we  have  had 
uncommonly  fine  weather — not  even  a  pampero  as 
yet;  but  the  season  for  ihem  is  fast  coming  on. 
We  expect  to  remain  here  two  months  longer. 
The  brig  Uainbridge  left  hero  for  Rio  on  the  23d 
of  last  month.  The  frigate  Columbia  and  sUxip 
Saratoga  on  the  9ih  inst.,  also  for  Janeiro.  We 
expect  the  relurn  of  the  Halnbridge  in  a  few  days, 
and  we  do  hope  she  may  bring  orders  for  us  to 
return  home.  This  ship  has  already  licen  in  com- 
mission two  and  a  half  years,  and  her  crew's  term 
of  service  is  f.ist  expiring  ;  besides  the  state  of  our 
atlairs  with  England  may  make  it  necessary  for 
our  squadron  to  be  nearer  home,  not  only  to  pro- 
tect our  coast,  but  to  put  the  ships  in  the  beststate 
to  do  service  ;  to  do  so,  our  ship  must  have  a  new 
suit  of  sails  and  a  {ew  other  necessary  articles  ; 
with  that  exception,  she  is  in  splendid  order,  both 
in  appearance  and  uliliiy.  She  is  admired  wliere- 
cver  we  go,  and  we  take  deep  pride  in  keeping 
her  in  that  order  ;  and  she  is  at  all  times  ready  for 
service  or  show.  The  crew  are  in  an  excellent 
state  of  discipline,  and  although  young  and  light- 
bodied  men,  they  out-work  everything  we  meet, 
and  will  no  doubt  do  their  duty,  should  our  services 
be  needed.  When  she  returns  home  it  would  give 
me  real  pleasure  to  show  her  to  you,  and  to  see 
her  is  well  worth  a  jaunt  to  either  Norfolk  or  New  | 
York.  1  will  now  give  you  a  feeble  sketch  of  the 
political  alTurs  of  this  river ;  to  give  an  exact  one,  I 
would  be  almost  impossible,  for  there  are  so  many 
contrary  siaiements,  beliefs,  .actions,  &c.,  that  it 
would  be  a  lask  indeed  to  unravel  the  exact  motive 
that  has  governed  the  different  actors  for  the  last 
«ix  or  eight  years.  I  shall,  however,  attempt  an' 
ouUioe,  and  iheu  scad  you  a  printed  copy  of  official  i 


documenu  that  paaaed  between  the  Eni^tiah, 
French,  and  Argentine  mii  i      ■      '  '      '     I 

year,  which  will  guide  you  : 

now  exisl.      1  will  t«-giii  by  t-iatmi:  .n.n   .■ .c  m\ 

or  eight  years  ago  the  Krench,  as  you  are  well 
,,«■•■  I.I  .■1.1.1. ■. I  H, :,  I,...,  \  vres,  as  a  measure  lo 
I.  i  iniiify  some  French- 

III  ..|   lo   have   been  roin- 

miited  upon  them  by  Hosas.  At  that  period  all 
was  tranquillity  in  the  river.  Oribe  was  President, 
and  Rivera  commander  in  chief  of  the  troops  of 
the  indeiiendent  province  of  Banda  Oriental, 
(Montevideo  ils  capital.)  Rosas  was  then,  as 
now.  governor,  or  as  yo»  may  say,  dictator  of  the 
province  of  liuenos  .\yres  ;  and,  ihcy  say,  ruled 
us  a  scourge  ;  but  that  was  their  own  look-out. 
Other  naiioiis  had  nothing  to  do  wiih  it.  The 
French  continued  the  bloik:ide,  and  made  many 
prizt^s,  which  were  taken  into  Montevideo  for  con- 
demnation. Oribe  refused  permission  to  have 
ihom  condemned  in  his  port,  and  this,  ihcy  say, 
was  the  first  cause  of  French  interference  in  this 
place.  That  is  the  ostensible  one.  Montevideo 
contained  at  that  time,  as  now,  several  thousands 
of  French  Basques  and  Italians  ;  a  strong  faction 
was  created  against  Oribe  ;  and  these  foreigners 
were  induced  lo  take  up  arms  and  throw  theiiieelves 
in  the  arms  of  Rivera,  who,  already  at  the  head 
of  the  native  troops,  (mostly  blacks,)  thus  found 
himself  in  sufficient  power  to  usurp  the  govern- 
iiient.  Oribe  was  soon  obliged  lo  fly.  Some  kind 
of  an  election  took  place,  and  Rivera  proclaimed 
President.  Oribe  fled  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  was 
taken  under  ihe  protection  of  Rosas,  and,  I  believe, 
became  one  of  his  generals.  About  this  time,  the 
French  withdrew  their  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
having  in  some  manner  settled  their  affairs  with 
Rosas  ;  who  now,  they  say,  turned  all  his  atten- 
tion towards  subjugating  this  province,  either  to 
annex  it  to  his  own,  or  to  gain  a  lasting  influence 
in  its  administration.  Others  say  his  ill  feeling 
towards  the  province  arose  from  its  affording  shel- 
ter to  a  number  of  his  couBtiymen  who  had 
heeimie  obnoxious  to  him,  and  who  had  joined 
Rivera  (who  had  always  been  his  enemy)  in  work- 
ing the  Buenos  Ayrean  government  all  the  ill  ihey 
Could.  Finding  all  his  complaints  unheeded,  he 
determined  upon  the  overthrow  of  Rivera,  who, 
he  judged,  was  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  encroach- 
ments on  his  province,  and  the  dissensions  at  home 
against  his  administration.  He  raised  an  army, 
and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  Oribe,  who 
immediately  landed  in  the  up|>cr  part  of  this  prov- 
ince and  carried  the  country  wherever  ho  appear- 
ed, thousands  joining  hi!<  standard.  He  reentered 
as  the  lawful  President,  and  bis  reinstatement  was 
the  sole  cause  of  Rosa.s'  acknowledged  interfer- 
ence. The  army  moved  along ;  and  having  ac- 
quired the  full  possession  of  the  whole  province, 
appeared  under  the  walls  of  Montevideo.  Had 
Oribe  then  marched  on/  all  would  have  been  in  his 
possession  ;  but  from  some  cause  or  other,  he  de- 
layed. A  strict  defence  was  instituted,  Rivera 
arming  all  the  French,  Italians,  and  refugees  from 
Buenos  Ayres.  Oribe  then  encamped  within  three 
miles  of  the  wall,  and  laid  down  for  a  regular 
siege.  Some  time  after,  Rivera  attempted  to  pre- 
vent Oribe  from  taking  possession  of  Maldanado, 
(a  small  port  alKiut  forty  miles  below.)  He  was 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  tly  the  counlrv,  his  own 
troops  at  Montevideo  refusing  to  recewe  him  with- 
in the  city  after  his  defeat.  The  government  was 
continued  by  the  vice-president,  and  the  siege  aad 
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defence  continued  on.      R<i»i(  now  brou((ht  his  J 
aqiimlron    lo  blookndn  ihe   p*>rt,   thus  coiiiplptely  i 
cuttiiiR  iitr  all  furtlHT  suppljfs.      What   lbt>y   had 
uii  h.ind  w:u<,  in  liim-,  n!  mncJ  ;    the   in-  : 

hiibitaiiis  WiTO  cvtvi  niil  :  on  dugs,  calB,  ! 

&e.     'I'!--"  -■' '    ■■:   .  ..1.  ^...iri  lime  ihe  town 

would    I  '.,  and  Orihe   would    have  ^ 

a^ain  b^ ; i.  J  ;  and  then  lie  proposed 

lu  allow   them  a   lair  election.     At  this  stale  of 
affiirs,   all   at  oni*e,  the  Kniilish  and   French  ap- 
peared as  pacificators,  so  they  called  themselves. 
All  at  once,  they  s.iw  Kosas'  ambition,  and  doler- 
mination  to  destroy  the  iiiilepen<lence  of  this  prov- 
ince of  Uruguay,  which  they  (the  Kn);lish)   had 
guarranlied   in   some  treaty   with   Brazil.      They 
protested  against  Rosas'    right   of  blockade  ;  and, 
after  a  heavy  correspondence  of  advice,  threats, 
Ac,  whicli  hosas  uiiheodi'd,  they  kcized  and  dis- 
mantled   the    blockading    squadron  ;     turned  their 
crews  adrift;  received  several  of  the   ves-sels  into 
their   service;  and,  finally,  the   united   forces  of 
England    and    France   blockaded    Hiienos   Ayrcs. 
The  documents  that  I  have  sonl   will  put   you   in 
possessiim  of  all  the  particulars  of  this  last  move- 
ment, which   took  place   last   fall.     The   Enj^lish 
have  also  landed  the  T3d  and  ISth  regiments,  and 
a  party  of  royal  marines,   amounting  to  near  two 
thousand  men  ;  the  French  have  aUo  landed  a  few 
hundred   of   their  sadors,   (who  arc    half-soldier, 
half  sailor,)  and  their  ministers  and  adiiiiiala  swuy 
all  the  counsels  of  the  city,     llesides  these  troops, 
there  are  about  one  thousand   blacks  and  two  to 
three  thousand  French  IJjsques,  and  Italians,  all 
under  arms,  and  supported,  no  doubt,  by   English 
gold,  with  a  promise  of  rich  lands   in  the  interior 
when  once  Oribe's  jKiwer  is  destroyed.     If  they 
uajt  for  that,  it  will  be  a  long  day  ;    for  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  would  scarce  overrun  this  prov- 
ince,  or  that  of  Bueni'S  Ayres.     Within  the  last 
ten  days  Uivera  arrived  from  Rio.     The  pacifica- 
tors denied  him  permission  lo  land  ;  but  so  severe 
was  the  outcry  among  the   troops — especially  the 
bl.icks,   who  commenced  every  kii.d  of  excess — 
that  ihey  were  at  last  obliged  to  allow  him  to  land. 
]{e  is  now  on  shore,  and  at  the  head  nf  the  blacks, 
Hasqiies,  and  Italians,  and,  it  is  thought,  will  not 
be  swayed  longer  by  foreign  influence,  and  rather 
than  submit  lo  it  he  may  capitulate  with  Oribe. 
They  used  him  as  a  tool  as  long  as  he  might  serve 
their  views,  and  then  wished  lo  see  him  cast  aside. 
They  are  certainly  on  the  look-out ;  and  1  fancy  I 
can  see  signs  of  an  embarkation   of  their   troops, 
which  roust  lake  place  before  long,   if  their  gov- 
ernments do  not  materially  reinforce  ihem.     They 
have  clearly   made   fools  of  themselves  ;    and  if 
their  object  was  and  is  a  foothold   in  this  part  of 
the  world,  I  believe  they  have  so  far  fully  missed 
it ;  sooner  or  later  they  must  retire,  and  then  Oribe 
will  lake  instant   pos.vssion,  and  should  he  rid  the 
■late  of  that  foreign  tribe,  he  will  be  doing  it  some 
•erriee.     So   far   I    have, -by   a   feeble  sketch  of 
■lEiii*,  brought   you   up   to  the  existing  slate  at 
preMOt.     I  will  only  add  that  Urihe  has  been  en- 
eamped  at  his  present  site  near  three  years ;  that 
he   mainuins  a  strict   govornmenl  of  the   whole 
country,  except  Cohmra,  a  small  village  opp<i»ite 
Buenos  Ayrcs  and  Maldanada,  also  a  small  town 
near  the  sea.  off  both  of  which  places  the  English 
or   Frt                  i:iin  a  naval   force.     What   have 
been  i'                   mi  the  whole  transaction,  I  leave 
to  son  ' to  unravel  ;  the  great- 

er kn<<  :   |>olitiral   affairs  than 


thing  more  I  will  mention,  and  then  hsTe  done 
with  this  miserable  attempt  at  description.  You 
no  doubt  have  heard  of  the  combined  force,  with  a 
large  convoy  of  nu-rchaiit  vessels,  of  all  nations, 
loaded  with  merrliundise,  forcing  I  ho  passage  of 
the  Parana  on  their  way  to  Paraguay,  and  of  the 
desperate  resistance  they  met  with.  Still  they 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  forla  and  passing  on 
lo  Corrientes,  a  part  of  which  province  English 
gold  has  caused  to  rebel  againsl  Rosas.  In  i'ara- 
guay  they  have  also,  by  the  same  iiH'ans,  created 
a  feeling  against  Rosas,  which  they  trust  will  aid 
them  in  whatever  views  they  have  towards  Buenos 
Ayres.  Ijitely  we  have  not  heard  anything  fur- 
ther of  this  fleet,  bul  that  they  have  not  reached 
Paraguay  is  certain  ;  and  whether  Paraguay  will 
be  forced  into  a  direct  war  wiih  Buenos  Ayres,  or 
whether  these  noble  rivers  will  be  entirely  opened 
to  trade,  time  alone  will  decide,  and  nations  iiloiie 
will  judge  how  far  the  English  and  French  had 
the  right  to  force  the  opt-niiig  of  the  river ;  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  if  it  is  ever  freely  opened,  we 
shall  derive  the  same  advantage  as  we  did  from  the 
China  transaction.  Our  peaceful  attitude,  and  the 
course  we  have  pursued,  will  give  it  lu  us;  wher- 
ever we  go  we  are  respected  and  loved  as  a  just 
and  honorable  nation,  strictly  loving  i>eace,  but 
determined  lo  bear  no  wrong,  and  one  that  1  hope 
will  never  sufler  European  interference.  I  have 
seen  enough  of  it  in  every  part  of  the  world  never 
to  view  with  indilTerencc  their  least  foothold  in  our 
blessed  country. 


I  h«vc,  ...... 


you  to  a  muUve  ;  one 
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We  are  indebted  lo  Dr.  Wood,  who  has  recent- 
ly returned  to  the  l.'nitcd  States,  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Dimcmd  and  Parrot,  (consuls,)  for  the 
following  sketches.  Dr.  W.  has  spent  some  lime 
on  the  coasts  of  ihe  Pacific;  and  travelled,  on  his 
return,  from  Mazatlan,  on  thai  coast,  lo  Vera  ("rux. 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  sketches  will  be 
found  interesting,  particularly  at  this  lime. —  Union. 

"  .\ltlioiigh  the  route  and  iiukIc  of  procedure 
between  Mexico  and  Vera  t'ruz  has  been  friK|uent- 
ly  described  by  tourists,  I  believe  there  is  not  so 
much  familiarity  with  the  road  from  the  Pacific  lo 
the  capital  of  the  Mexican  .States  ;  and  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  at  the  present  moment  to  take  a 
rapid  glance  at  this  Imig  route,  passing  through 
the  heart,  the  chief  provinces,  and  cities  of  the 
republic.  While  hostilities  were  threatening,  but 
b«-fore  their  commencement,  it  became  necessary 
,  :o  hold  immediate  communication  with  the  United 
.States  across  the  continent.  The  most  convenient 
|K>iiit  of  departure  is  at  the  town  of  .San  Bias,  a 
little  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ciulf  of  California, 
and  one  day's  ordinary  sail  from  Mazatlan.  Sinn- 
ing from  San  Bias  instead  of  Mazatlan  saves  five 
days'  laborious  land  travel.  The  village  on  the 
beach  consists  nf  a  colleciion  of  thatched  huts,  in- 
habited by  a  sallow,  unhealthy  looking  population, 
and  particularly  rich  in  mosquitoes  and  sand  flies. 
About  a  mile  back  of  the  beach  stands  the  old 
town  of  San  Bias,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  rising  like 
a  castle  from  the  swampy  verdant  plain  surround- 
ing it ;  it  is  now  but  the  mouldering  gravestone 
of  past  prosperity.  Both  San  Bias  and  Tepic,  the 
city  of  which  it  is  the  port,  arc  losing  themsulvea 
in  the  flourishing  town  of  Mazatlan,  which  baa 
ristMi  rapidly  nut  of  thai  smuggling  commerce 
which  the  benighted  policy  of  Mexico  has  rendered 
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the  lystoinatic,  if  not  llio  Injjilimaie,  commerce 
of  the  couolry.  Willi  the  Sp^niiili  Myle  of  archi- 
tectur(<,  Maxatlnii  liua  tlir  fre^liiu'nt,  iii>uni!ss,  and, 
dwdaiiiinK  the  liinilalion  of  walU,  llic  iml»|H-iuleiil, 
■tni|i)(lin^  character  of  a  new  town  in  the  United 
Sutes. 

At  San  nias  arrangements  had  ht>cii  made  with 
an  arriero,  or  niulotcur,  to  convey  us  to  the  city  of 
Tepic  ;  some  of  our  party  going  no  further  than  this 
place  ;  and  acrordingly  on  the  morning  of  May  4tli, 
we  found  the  reciuisiilo  quanlilv  of  IhmsLi  on  the 
lieach,  allcapari.ioiit'd  for  tliu  Joiiniev.  It  is  next  to 
impoMiihli-  to  df»<'ril>e  tlio  liut!«,  confoseil  mass  of 
wood,  leather,  tlion^s,  and  straps  which  make  up 
the  equipment  of  a  Mcxiran  saddle,  and  appi-ars  a 
aufllcient  load  for  the  little  animal  uliieh  sustains 
it  without  the  addition  of  the  rider.  It  is  necessary 
that  each  traveller  on  this  joorney  should  have  at 
least  one  hagjj^'go  mule  ;  for,  hesnlcs  his  ordinary 
luggage,  ho  must  carry  all  his  bt^dding,  and,  will) 
a  just  discretion,  a  giKid  store  of  pmvisions.  Upon 
this  occasion,  we  had  handsome  and  convenient 
brass  bedsteads,  stowed  compactly  in  trunks  and 
boxes,  and  at  niKlit,  when  they  were  put  up.  their 
glittering  posts  and  canopy  franu's  formed  a  strong 
contr.i.st  with  the  rude  unlurnislied  rooms  in  which 
we  lodged.  In  loading  the  mules  two  things  sur- 
prise the  stranger :  first,  the  weight  and  hulk  which 
the  animals  carry  ;  and  next,  the  facility  with  which 
the  arricros  secure  articles  of  every  weight  and 
size,  80  that  the  animal  climbing  precipiluns  paths, 
and  walking  narrow  sh(dves,  seems  a  moving  mass 
of  trunks,  boxes,  and  hales. 

Our  party  consisted,  including  the  muleteers,  of 
seven  persons,  and  ten  horses  and  mules  ;  each  of 
us  equipped  with  a  formidable  battery  of  carbines 
«t  the  saddle  bow,  pistols  round  the  waist,  and  ihe 
Mexicans  wearing  long  rusly  swords  which  had 
lost  their  scabbards.  All  this  warlike  equipment 
was,  1  presume,  upon  the  principle  of  scarecrows 
in  a  cornfield,  nuire  than  with  any  design  of  bloody 
conflict.  .\ll  preparations  being  completed  at  seven 
o'clock,  we  took  our  departure  from  the  shore  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  passed  into  a  dense,  luxuri- 
ant, Iwttom  land  thicket  or  jungle.  This  iKittnm 
is  only  passable  in  the  dry  season,  and  wc  noticed 
the  elevation  of  the  water  during  the  wet  seas<m 
marked  six  feet  high  on  the  trees.  From  this 
bottom  wc  .ascended  by  a  gentle  rise  to  some  groid 
cultivable  land,  upon  which  was  here  and  there 
a  Mexican  farm  or  ranoho,  and  occasionally  a  new 
clearing,  such  as  are  seen  in  (mr  west.  .\t  twelve 
we  reached  the  half-way  house,  a  plain  farm-house, 
where  we  found  clean  ami  conifiirtablc  provision. 
Resting  until  half-past  three,  we  again  got  under 
way,  and  now  c<mimcnced  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tains. Our  way  lay  through  a  dark  forest  of  gi- 
gantic trees,  up  and  down  precipitous  declivities 
until,  about  sun  down,  we  emerged  upon  a  naked 
and  desolate  mountain  summit,  from  which,  look- 
ing back  over  a  vast  region  of  country  below  us, 
xve  had  our  parting  view  of  the  Pacific  losing  itself 
in  the  distant  horizon.  The  road  now  passed  over 
hills  of  white  and  red  clay,  a  sterile  and  lonely 
country.  The  moon  rose  upon  us  long  before  our 
day's  journey  came  to  its  close  in  the  city  of  Tepic, 
just  as  the  serenos,  or  watchmen,  were  whistling 
on  their  sharp  calls  the  hour  of  ten,  and  giving 
forth  their  devotional  cry  of  "Ave  Maria  puris- 
sima."  We  were  received  in  the  elegant  mansion 
of  Mr.  Forbes,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  whose  warm 
hospitality  allows  no  stranger  to  pass  Tepic  with- 
out a  home.     lie  had  been  expecting  us,  and  we 


found  ready  an  ample  tnpper ;  after  which  we 
were  assigned  chnmbers  proviiled  » iih  every  lux- 
ury for  the  most  l^utlulious,  and  particularly  aurvv- 
able  after  an  unaccustomed  ride  of  fifty-five  miles. 

Tepin  is  a  handmune  and  well  built  city  of  almut 
eight  thousand  inhabitants,  but  in  a  state  of  decay 
— its  population  having  fallen  off  in  a  few  years 
four  thousand.  The  only  thing  refreshing,  pros- 
perous, and  un-Moxican  alwut  it,  is  the  cotton  fac- 
tory of  the  Messrs.  Forbes.  The  situation  is 
pretty  and  picturesque,  where  they  have  the  water- 
power  of  a  mountain  stream,  and  the  buildings, 
l)oth  of  the  factory  and  residences  of  the  (lersons 
connected  with  it,  are  in  a  showy  and  appropriain 
architectural  taste.  The  8u|H.'rinlendcnt,  as  well 
as  all  the  leading  wurkmen,  are  from  the  I'nitcd 
States ;  and  in  the  number  of  years  in  which  they 
have  been  emph>yed,  Mr.  Forties  assured  me  he 
never  had  h.ad  the  least  difficult  v  or  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  any  of  them,  'fhis  factory  makes 
eighty  pieces  a  day,  and  it  sells  at  twenty-five  cenU 
the  yard — something  less  than  a  yard.  Most  of 
the  raw  material  is  brought  from  New  Orleans, 
although  a  little  is  grown  in  the  country.  In  the 
ncighborhiHid  of  Tepic  are  some  fine  sugar  estates, 
where  refined  sugar  is  made  at  a  cost  of  three  or 
four  cents,  and  sells  at  ten  cents  a  piuind,  though 
nothing  like  a  supply  for  the  country  is  pro<luced, 
as  I  have  known,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tepic, 
this  sugar  to  retail  at  fifty  cents  a  pound. 

At  Tepic  we  first  met  the  hostile  proclamaiiim 
of  Paredes,  directing  an  advance  upon  General 
Taylor.  This  gave  us  some  uneasiness,  although 
it  was  the  general  impression  that  this  proclama- 
tion had  some  other  design  in  its  threats  than  the 
purpo.-se  of  executing  them. 

At  Tepic  we  made  a  new  contract  with  an 
arriero  for  himself,  his  mozos,  or  boys,  hor!<!s, 
mules,  carbines  and  swords,  to  carry  us  to  Ctiada- 
laxara,  a  five-day  journey.  The  annual  fair  of 
Tepic  was  in  progress  as  we  passed  through.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  a  scene  of  low  dissipation  ; 
the  public  S(|uare,  or  plaza,  which  is  common  to 
every  Mexican  town,  being  filled  with  every  possi- 
ble contrivance — wheels,  cards,  dice,  colored 
cloths,  lie. — for  gambling,  and  the  tables  ranging 
in  wealth  from  a  small  capital  of  copper  coin, 
where  children  and  lieggars  tried  their  fortunes,  to 
those  where  their  elders  and  betters  might  stake 
gold. 

The  necessary  arrangements  heing  completed, 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  flth  our  cavalcade  »  as  on 
its  way  to  Guadalaxara,  reaching  that  night  the  vil- 
lage of  San  Ix;onel.  Don  Kamon,  our  chief  arri- 
ero, instead  of  taking  us  to  the  funds,  lodged  us  in 
the  farm-house  of  a  friend  of  his.  The  lady  of  the 
establishment  was  particularly  cautious  in  locking 
the  doors  and  securing  the  windows  before  retir- 
ing ;  and,  as  a  reason  for  her  care,  she  showed  an 
enormous  scar  extending  the  whole  length  of  her 
anil,  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  knife  of  a  rob- 
btir  some  years  before,  who,  at  the  same  time,  laid 
two  others  of  her  household  wounded  on  the  floor. 

The  usual  mixle  of  travelling  is  to  start  at  three 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  first  taken 
the  desayueru,  or  cup  of  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate, 
with  a  small  cake  or  rusk  ;  then  travelling  until 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  when  breakfast,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  is  taken,  and  a  rest  of  three  or 
four  hours  enjoyed,  the  day's  journey  being  com- 
pleted in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  at  which  time 
the  traveller  dines.  This  order  and  period  of 
meals  is  that  common  to  all  Mexico. 
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The  first  pari  of  our  journey  from  Tepie  wi» 
irooni;  >  'M  of  dinooth,  niunded  hill*,  rising 

from  t'  ircjrv.  harri'ii  plniiin,  hke  Indian 

ni'>      '  '  ■  ^  inu-raccted  by  iniig 

s;  Mluti-  of  ciillivatiiin 

S.  -Ill  1^  ..ii,l  on  the  morning  of 

111.  luntrv   assumed  a  rather  more 

clii  CO.    A  few  thinly-waltcrcd  [line 

Ircr-   .    ■,       .1   ilic   hilla,  and  an   occasiimal  imall 
sir'  iier  ran  at  iheir  base.     In  the  valleys 

w  :  barley  ;  here  and  there  we  passed  an 

III'  ofthalehcd  hulii,  and  mules  treadin); 

out  hifley  oil  a  ground  lhreshini;-floor.  Our  halt 
for  the  dar  was  at  the  village  »(  Santa  Isabel.  Leav- 
log  this  placp.our  road  conducted  us,  during  the  af- 
ternoon, o»er  a  singiiUr  volcanic  formation.  As  we 
approached  this  retjion,  there  appeared  to  be  a  lofty 
dark  wall  extending  across  the  country  from  llif 
base  of  a  mountain  on  the  left.  This  wall  formed 
the  boundary,  or  outer  edge  of  a  widely-exicndid 
mass  of  craggy  rocks  rising  stmie  twenty  feel  aliove 
the  country  over  which  they  were  spread.  They 
lay,  far  as  the  eye  could  sec,  tossed  into  all  man- 
ner of  confused  shapes,  like  rocky  Waves  with  rag- 
ged summits,  grown  black  with  age,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  a  tempost-iost  sea  of  molten  iron, 
suddenly  congealed  in  all  its  wild  confusion.  In 
cnntcmplaiing  ihe  probable  force  producing  the 
phenomenon,  it  presents  the  idea  of  the  explosion 
of  a  mountain  and  the  masses  tumbling  into  their 
present  disorder.  By  night  we  arrived  at  the 
pretty  town  of  .\guacatlan,  of  some  five  thousand 
inhahitanis,  having  a  fine  plazi  surrounded  by 
shade  trees,  and  a  consi'icnons  church  and  convent. 
The  (Hjrada  of  .\guacatlan  is  (uie  of  more  preten- 
sion than  any  on  Ihe  route,  having  a  large  corridor 
in  front,  over  which  is  announced  in  large  letters, 
"  Here  may  be  found  every  convenience  for  persons 
of  good  taste."  The  offices  surrounding  the  court 
yard  were  each  labelled,  and  it  was  very  gratify- 
ing to  noiice  over  one,  "  Here  the  bread  is  made 
with  the  greatest  cleanliness."  Generally  the  ar- 
rangement of  all  these  poradas  is  the  same.  The 
traveller  is  shown  into  a  room  containing  a  heavy 
table,  a  bench  with  a  high  back,  and  some  boards 
in  a  corner — upon  which  to  place  his  bedding ;  but 
in  addition  to  this  at  Aguacatlan,  we  had  a  lay 
sala  or  drawing-room,  furnished  with  mahogany 
chairs.  The  proprieinr  is  undoubtedly  one  of  those 
spirits  in  advance  of  his  age  and  country.  On  the 
following  morning  our  route  from  Aguac:itlan  to  ' 
Tstlaii  lay  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  through  the  most  i 
fertile  and  best  cultivated  valley  we  had  yet  seen, 
and  better  covered  with  farm  houses  and  villages  ; 
■till  the  cultivation  is  careless,  antique,  and  barba- 
rous, the  plough  in  use  being  no  more  than  a 
•harp^ned  log  of  wood.    The  afternoon  of  this  day 

br' '■•    -  •'<  the  liarraneas,  the  wildest  and  most 

p:  -ene  on  the  whole  route  from  the  Pa- 

ri' \  ilaniic.    The  barranca  is  a  gorge  sev- 

er I  feet  deep,  sepanling  two  ranges  of 

ni  '1   ili>'  'h'.scent  is  by  a  zig-zag  road 

a<  'I  hand  range,  with  thistre- 

t1;  111 ;  the  l>otioin  of  this  gorge 

b'  :,a  little  advance  shows  that  we  are  still 

o  nt  of  a  mountain,  for  another  opening 

of  sur  '   pears  on  the  left  hand,  the 

bottom  '•'I)  to  l>«  reached  ;  the  road 

th^  uul  shady  valley,  along 

t!  'lid  iMMiealh  ovorhang- 

it  -      In  thin  wild  and 

Hi  .inpulsG,  is  seen 

til' V.  or  internal  im- 


proTeroent  whioh  came  under  my  notice.  A  brood, 
handsome,  well-made,  paved  carriage  road  is  being 
cut  fmm  the  fice  of  the  mountain,  deB<-ending  it  in 
a  succession  of  inclined  planes,  turning  one  u|Hin 
another,  and  much  of  the  road  is  already  com- 
pleted. .Vscending  from  these  shiidy  depths  by  a 
precipitous  road  we  reached,  a  little  afier  night, 
the  miserable  village,  but  good  porada  of  Morlio- 
litli.  Leaving  ibis  village  earlv  in  Ihe  morning, 
we  entered  upon  the  lonely  desnjato  table  lands  of 
Mexico;  but  although  uncheered  by  shrubbery  or 
cultivation,  wo  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  level 
road,  which  towards  evening  brnusht  us  rather 
suddenly  u|)on  a  dilTerent  scene.  From  the  brow 
of  the  elevated  plain  upon  which  we  had  been 
travelling,  we  looked  down  upon  an  exiensive 
green  valley,  spread  over  with  fields  of  the  magiioy 
plant,  from  vvhieli  the  brandy  of  llic  country  is  dis- 
tilled. Immediately  beneath  iis  was  the  town  of 
Tequila,  with  its  houses  and  church  domes  sliool- 
ing  from  amid  groves  of  trees.  Tequila,  although 
constructed  with  handsome  houses  and  regular 
streets,  owed  much  of  its  effect  to  distance  ;  for,  in 
passing  through  it,  the  appearance  of  the  whole 
place  was  one  of  poverty,  nihpidation,  and  decay. 
Sleeping  that  night  at  the  village  of  Anielalan,  on 
the  following  morning,  (Sunday,  Mav  lOth,)  under 
a  broiling  sun,  in  clouds  of  dust,  and  amid  troops 
of  mules,  at  11  o'clock  we  entered  the  truly  beau- 
tiful city  of  tiiiadalaxara,  but  not  without  seeing 
sometliing  of  the  benighted  policy,  conslrncled  to 
facilitate  robbery,  and  sustain  a  rapacious  soldiery, 
the  system  whioh  scarce  permits  an  atlicle  to  move 
from  one  part  of  the  counlry  to  another,  without 
taxation.  .Mthough  we  had  now  advanced  so  far 
in  the  interior  at  the  garita,  or  interior  custom- 
house, one  of  our  mules  was  selected  to  be  un- 
loaded, while  a  slovenly  epaulctted  fellow — some 
Mexican  general  or  colonel,  undoubtedly — over- 
hauled the  baggage  to  see  that  we  were  not  smug- 
gling. Had  we  realiy  Iwen  loaded  wiili  contraband 
articles,  it  would  have  given  us  no  annoyance,  as 
he  was  only  stationed  there  to  make  bis  living  by 
taking  bribes.  However,  we  had  no  favors  to  ask, 
and  did  not  choose  to  pay  him  to  release  us  from 
the  detention. 

Ouadalaxara  is  a  very  showy  city,  of  pa!acc-lik« 
houses,  and  enormous  cburclies  and  convenis,  cov- 
ering many  squares  of  the  city  ;  concealing  in  their 
recesses  a  vast  population  lust  to  life  and  useful- 
ness. Flowers  and  gardens  seemed  to  be  a  preva- 
lent taste,  and  the  verandahs  or  iron  balconies  pro- 
jecting from  the  sectmd  stories  were  so  filkd  with 
vases  of  flowers  as  to  give  along  the  length  of  ele- 
gant streets  the  appearance  of  hanging  "flower  gar- 
dens. .\  broad  and  shaded  pasen  extends  for  a 
mile  and  a  half  along  one  side  of  the  city,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  handsome  rose-hedged  park  and  gar- 
den. Fountains  of  stone  and  bronze,  bubbling 
forth  clear  cold  water,  are  seen  in  every  direction. 
Hut  these  are  all  remnants  and  splendors  of  the 
past — the  present  is  in  strong  contrast.  Poverty, 
vice, and  wretchedness  are  hs  characteristics;  beg- 
gars forming  the  great  population  of  the  streets, 
and  the  prisons  thronged  with  criminals  of  tho 
vilest  character,  and  existing  in  the  most  disgust- 
ing filth.  The  pri8<in  of  Ouadalaxara  is  one  of  tho 
most  fertile  recruiting  stations  of  the  army.  Tho 
California  garrison  was  always  formed  from  these 
assassins  ;  or  rather  they  were  sent  ilierc  to  (leprc- 
date  with  impunity  n;""  '^'-  "'^i''  n.ii.,,,  mi.i.l.ii- 
ants,  until,  patience  '  '\ 

rule  was  expelled.       I  \- 
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pulsion  came  under  my  own  ubservntion  ;  and  but 
rerently  n  jfarriMn  of  tlieso  criminals  wan  sent  to 
Mazatlan,  and  it  had  Bcarccly  rcarliwl  ihcri!  Iw-fore 
it  threatened  a  sack  of  the  town.  Srven  njwnssina- 
tiona  occurred  in  one  Mexican  town  durinir  my 
short  reaidence  in  it,  and  1  never  heard  of  i 
worse  happening  to  the  criminal*  than  hi  : 
aoldiera  of,  althoii<;h  one  of  iheni  had  dr-iji  ui n'  u 
hia  third  victim.  .\t  Oiiadalaxara,  wu  were  star- 
tled by  receivinu  the  Mexican  ri ■""'    '"  n  mi"!.- 

ant  and  huastfiil   lan|;iia^'C,  of  i 
tain  Thornton's  drairoona.    Th;^ 
us  in  a  very  precarious  situation.     .\li   the  repre- 
sentations wo  received  In-ine  ihroiiph  the  Mexican 
press,  gave  us  (rreat  uneasiness  b-i  to  the  result  of 
our  interests  on  the  frontier,  notwithstanding  the 
large  allowance  we  made  for  Mexican  hraggado'j 
cia.     Soon   after  the   arrival  of  the  intelligence,  | 
boys  were  crying  extras  about  ihi'  streets,  crying 
out,  "  Triumph  over  the  Nortli  .\meriraiis."    We 
determined  to  hurry  on  our  way,  though  it  was  in 
anxiety  and  gloom  that  we  did  so. 

From  Ouadal.ixara  a  line  of  diligences  runs  to 
Vera  Cruz,  and  this  line  is  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion. The  conveyances  are  good  Troy-built  coach- 
es ;  the  horses  and  mules  are  in  fine  order,  and  the 
coachmen  possess  great  skill  and  dexterity.  Ori- 
ginally, the  coachmen  were  all  Yankees;  hut  now 
they  are  Mexicans  who  have  grown  np  on  the  road, 
and  among  the  coaches  and  horses.  It  is  some- 
what amusing  to  notice  the  amalgamation  they  have 
made  on  the  Mexican  costume  with  that  of  our 
coachmen  or  drivers.  The  universal  Mexican  sc- 
rape has  given  way  lo  the  box  coat ;  but  the  split- 
leg  pantaloons  hold  their  own,  and  a  brighlly-col- 
ored  handkerchief  tied  over  the  ihroal  and  chin, 
seems  a  type  of  the  woollen  cravat  so  generally 
worn  by  our  drivers  in  cold  weather.  The  fondas 
(hotels)  are  regulated  by  a  system  extending  along 
the  whole  route,  prescribing  what  shall  be  given, 
and  the  hours  of  meals,  and  also  regulating  the 
charges.  These  rules  also  direct  that  every  pas- 
senger shall  be  furnished  with  clean  sheets  and 
pillnw-ca.se,  which  no  one  has  used,  at  every  lodg- 
ing-place on  the  route.  The  hours  of  travel  are 
from  lliri'e  lo  four  in  the  morning  to  the  same  hour 
in  the  aflcrnonn. 

Leaving  Guadalaxara  at  half-past  three  in  the 
morning,  our  first  day's  journey  was  over  a  desolate- 
looking  rolling  table  land,  in  many  places  rocky  ; 
the  soil  was  a  slilTblue  clay,  here  and  there  broken 
by  the  plough  and  ready  for  corn,bnt  the  general  face 
of  the  connlry  was  covered  by  a  short  yellow  dried 
grass.  The  road  (thanks  to  Nature  !)  was  generally 
good  ;  but  where  she  had  left  any  impediments,  art 
had  disdained  to  remove  them  ;  and  in  some  places, 
for  short  distances,  our  strongly-built  coaches  had 
terrible  encounters.  Over  thirty  leagues  of  such  a 
country, by  fouro'clock  in  the  afternoon, we  reached 
the  wretched  little  hamlet  of  San  Jos6,  and  the 
diligence  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  not  hav- 
ing arrived,  we  were  compelled  to  await  its  arrival 
for  dinner.  The  delay  became  unusual,  and  the  sun 
was  going  down,  leaving  San  Josi'  and  the  desolate 
country  about  it  lo  the  addition.al  gloom  of  night, 
when  the  expected  stage  milled  into  the  court-yard  ; 
one  solitary  passenger  leaped  from  it,  with  his  dress 
all  loose  and  disordered  ;  his  trunk  being  taken  from 
the  hoot,  be  gave  it  a  kick  of  inelTable  ilisgu.st,  and 
which  beirayed  its  lightness  and  empline?s.  While 
we  had  been  awaiting  his  arrival  to  dinner,  he  had ! 
been  lying  under  the  coach  with  his  mouth  to  iho  I 
ground,  and  a  carbine  at  his  head,  and  a  band  of  | 


robber*  had  been  appropriating  his  property  ;  tb«]r 
stripped  biin  even  to  his  siiB|>cnder  huckica,  and 
asked  what  he  was,  where  he  was  fri>ni,  Ac,  con- 
cluiling  by  healing  him  with  their  aword».  The 
robliers — three   in   number — were    masked.     The 


slate  some  service  by  taking  our  lives  ;  and  conse- 

'Hi.'iitlv  no  choice  w:ih   1.   fr    n..  l.nt   lo  fii'hl    m  r-.f^r  ijf 

.^•k.  The.M 
J  -illed  in  to  !■ 
nesa  and  ability  to  handle  a  gun.  In  addition  to  tho 
arms  in  our  po.wession,  two  fuwling-pieces  were  ob- 
tained from  the  manager  of  the  fonda  ;  and  as  it  waa 
more  than  pnihahle  the  robbers  were  from  the  vil- 
lage ilscif,  and  had  their  agents  about  us  at  this 
time,  we  gave  some  liitle  publicity  to  our  prepara- 
tions. I  dischargeil  a ''  '"'  •  '  '  '  'I 
it,  in  presence  of  this  i 

made  these  preparation- ..._ |. 1 

defence,  we  started  at  four  in  the  moniing,  and 
were  upon  the  look-out,  finger  on  trigger,  for  two 
or  three  hours,  after  this  our  uneasiness  somewhat 
subsided,  and  we  made  the  day's  journey  safelVi 
and  to  our  own  satisfaction,  if  not  to  that  of  tfie 
robbers.  Through  most  of  this  day  the  eonntry 
waa  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  yesterday  ;  des- 
titute of  population,  water,  or  any  growth  but  the 
nopal,  or  prickly  pear,  and  a  few  scattering  aca- 
cias. Late  in  the  afternoon  it  was  quite  refresh- 
ing to  come  upon  a  fine  valley  prairie,  watered  by 
a  small  stream,  and  covered  with  vheal-fields 
ready  for  the  harvest.  Our  stopping-place  f  ir  the 
night  was  a  town  of  about  eight  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, called  Ijigos,  rather  a  neat  place,  with  the 
usual  siiare  of  enormous  churches.  From  I<agos 
our  road  on  the  following  morning  continued 
through  the  same  beautiful  prairie  and  waving 
wheat-fields,  upon  which  we  had  entered  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  this  was  the  character  of  tho 
country  until  our  arrival  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
mining  town  of  Onanajato.  This  city  has  a  very 
picturesque  situation,  climbing  up  the  sides  and 
over  the  summits  of  a  range  of  hills  ;  the  streets 
are  exceedingly  intricate  and  precipitous.  For 
miles  before  reaching  the  city  there  are  a  succes- 
sion of  immense  establishments  for  reducing  the 
metals  from  the  ore.  View  ed  from  one  of  the  sur- 
rounding elevations,  it  appears  as  though  there 
was  a  separate  town  on  each  hill  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  the  church  crowning  each  summit.  Here 
we  sat  down  to  table  with  some  more  nnforlunate 
fellows,  who  had  been  robbed  the  preceilii  r 

in  the  stage  approaching  us.  In  this 
were  eight  robbers ;  and  not  feeling  il  lo  :"■  ncres- 
sarv  to  go  far,  or  take  much  trouble  in  the  matter, 
thev  robbed  this  stage  in  sight  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Queretero — a  city  of 'JO.OOO  inhahitanls  ;  not 
even  taking  the  precaution  to  mask  themselves ;  and 
one  of  the  robbers  on  the  following  day,  near  the 
door  of  our  hotel,  a^ed  a  gentleman  whom  he  had 
relieved  of  his  purse  and  watch  for  the  light  of  his 
cigar.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  country  would 
take  the  responsibility  of  denouncing  a  robber  ;  to 
do  so  would  t.ake  nothing  from  his  impunity,  and 
would    insure   tin  '     '       informer. 

Soon  after  leavin  i  from  the 

rugged  mountain  h  _:n,i  ni  "lui  u  ji  i-  ^-nnaled  to  a 
continuation  of  the  fertile  valley  upon  which  we 
had  been  the  preceding  day,  and  contip"-'    '"mr 
this  our  whole  day's  journey  of  forty 
the  handsome  city  of    Queretero,  pa;--    ^        ■    c 
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wiy  MTcnl  pretty  tcwiu  of  five  or  six  ihousand 
lohitbilaiils  eirh.  Juti  lH.Ture  rcitcliiiig  the  town 
ol'  Cilayn,  we  fell   in  wiiti  a  |;ruii|i  of  half-iiaked 

p<fa«siil.«,  !ni;iii'  (III  fiKit  1     ' ivi  iliiiikeys,  l>clii(! 

drivrii  i:i  by  ii  lc«    M'  r«  to  furiii  (larl 

of  llic  aniii  .  1.  s  ,,  ,1  I  .  .' 1..: ..  ii.ras.  The  »l»ge 
stup|H!d  oil'  '  Siitiilay,  III  Quercleni,  aiiH 

on  ihe  firvl  :  arri>al  ihi^  hmise  of  a  ciirale 

nearly  o|i|iii»iie  (■>  us  was  cnit-reJ  hy  a  liaml  o(  rob- 
bers and  »iri|i|i<-il  of  all  iis  portable  valuables,  with 
five  thousand  dollars  in  specie.  Here  »e,  for  the 
first  tliiie,  learned  lhrou;;h  a  Mexican  pa|>er  the 
name  of  our  unfortunate  draguuns,  and  the  unhap- 
py fate  uf  Col.  Cross. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  facilities  of  Mexican  civ- 
ilizaiion  in  this  liandaome  and  populous  city  of 
Qiicretern,  having  occasion  to  receive  six  cents  in 
cli.iiifie,  I  was  coiiipellud  to  take  it  in  four  cakc» 
of  wh.te  s<iap,  (he  common  currency  of  the  coun- 
try. Ileliire  leaviu;;  lliis  city  on  Monday  mornin);, 
we  calleil  a  oiuncil  of  war  to  determine  whether 
we  should  d<-fend  ourselves  or  yield,  in  c:ise  uf  an 
attack.  There  were  eight  of  us,  but  one  was  a 
priest,  the  other  xn  old  man  uf  seventy,  tuu  were 
invalids,  and  ninie  would  entertain  for  a  moment 
the  question  of  war.  Tliey  had  iiu  arms ;  we 
therefore  laid  ours  aside  and  determined  to  submit 
quietly  to  any  f.ite.  We  fortunately  eiiicred  Mex- 
ico on  the  eveiiing  of  ihe  second  day  from  Quere- 
tero  without  any  inierrupiion.  On  the  night  be- 
fore our  arriv:il  in  the  city  we  put  up  at  an  anti- 
ninied  and  prison-like  fonda,  the  courl-yard  uf 
u  I  ■■'.!  was  occupi-'d  by  pari  of  a  company  of 
^•||  li'-rs,  and  a  inacliine  on  wheels  which  greatly 
excited  lh>-  curiosity  and  atlcnlion  of  our  cumpaii- 
inns.  .\  glance  at  it  was  only  necessary  to  discover 
that  it  was  a  camp  forge ;  fur  there  were  the  bel- 
lows and  the  anvil.  Uut  a  particularly  luminous 
Mexican  explained  to  the  wlmle  parly  that  it  was 
a  "  bomba" — a  bomb  carriage  for  the  destruction 
of  us  North  Americans. 

]  shall  not,  in  a  Hying  tour  of  this  kind,  under- 
take .1  descripiion  of  the  ofi-descrlbed  city  of 
Mexico,  or  ihe  emotions  with  which  a  stranger 
enters  a  place  wlijcli  has  hern  alternately  the  capi- 
tal iif  the  Montezuinas,  ihe  capital  of  Cortcz,  and 
the  theatre  where  one  military  chief  has  contended 
with  another,  not  for  the  honor  of  his  country,  hut 
fur  the  possession  of  the  returns  of  the  custom- 
house. 

Mexico  is  indisputably  a  magnificent  cKy  ;  but 
as  Madame  Calderon  justly  remark.'*,  its  elegant 
houses,  without  having  the  dignity  uf  ruins,  induce 
the  impression  of  fine  buildings  in  a  stale  of  neg- 
lect. One  accusiomed  to  a  different  state  of 
things,  walks  the  elegant  streets  of  Mexico  uitli 
feelings  uf  inelanrholy  and  disgust,  at  finding  him- 
■elf  amid  throngs  of  epauleted  and  laced  soldiers, 
in  a  mingled  attire  of  decoration  and  dirt ;  and 
crowds  of  the  most  revolting  beggars  of  every  age 
from  infanry  to  decrepitude.  This  disgusting 
•pectacle  accompaniea  thi;  traveller  acniss  the 
whole  stage  route  of  Mexico.  The  coach  cannot 
Mnp  fur  a  moment  without  b<-ing  surrounded  by 
these  wretched  objects,  displaying  their  disgusting 
Infirmities  and  uttering  piteous  moans.  At  oiie 
point  they  start  off  with  the  stage  :  children,  young 
girls,  and  iiieii,  old  women  with  infants  on  their 
backs,  and  with  their  hands  pressed  together, 
utt<>ring  a  mntinoed  moan.  With  marvellous 
■peed  ihey  keep  up  witii  the  coarh  T.ir  m  ir  a  mile. 
Sensibility  Ijecomcs  blunted  by  il  I  con- 

lemplaiioii   of   disease   and    wr<  ■  ,    while 


charity  is  paralysed  by  the  consciousness  of  ina- 
bility lo  relieve  the  mass.  The  comfort  of  the 
stninger  Is  hy  no  means  increased  by  the  convic- 
tion that  all  his  vi)>il:inee  will  not  prevent  his 
pocket  being  picked  in  the  inont  public  places,  an 
event  which  hap|>ened  twice  to  my  companlun  in 
one  day,  and  twice  I  detected  the  depredator's 
hand  in  my  pocket;  the  iliird  lime  he  vtas  more 
successful  Soldiers  seem  an  essential  part  o 
every  institution  of  the  country.  If  the  host  passes 
the  streets  and  brings  the  whole  population  to  lis 
knees,  it  is  accompanied  by  soldiers ;  if  yuu  visit 
a  peaceful  scientific  institution,  a  filihy  siddier  ex- 
amines your  right  to  admission.  He  is,  however, 
an  appropriate  sintinel ;  for  scientific  institutions 
Willi  high-sounding  names,  upon  being  entered 
display  nolhliig  but  disorder,  neglect,  and  filth  ; 
they  indicate  a  people  degenerating  into  the  dark- 
ness, without  the  energy  of  barharisin.  The  slate 
uf  general  ignorani-e  may  bo  imagined  when  those 
whu  ought  tu  be  the  recepUicles  of  knowledge  ate 
among  the  most  ignorant.  ,Sianding  near  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  in  tlie  museum,  examining  a  model 
representing  a  section  of  the  mines,  the  good 
father  conieniplsted  it  with  great  earnesiness,  and 
graciously  informed  me  that  it  was  a  kind  uf  rep- 
resentation of  the  blnh  of  uur  Saviour. 

I'lHjn  our  arrival  in  the  city  we  were  naturally 
anxious  t4i  learn  something  of  the  state  of  affairs 
on  the  frnnller  ;  but  at  first  could  learn  nothing  but 
the  probability  that  an  acilon  had  taken  place  ; 
then  that  it  had  l>cen  fatal  to  us:  finally,  the  truth 
began  to  leak  out,  and  we  learned  that  the  Mexi- 
can arms  had  sustained  a  defeat.  No  public  pru- 
muluaiion  was  made  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and 
long  after  the  government  was  apprized  of  the 
truth,  the  news-buys  were  crying  among  the  de- 
luded people  the  iriumph  ol  ihe  Mexican  arms. 
The  press,  of  course,  dared  publish  nulhing  that 
Parades  did  noi  approve. 

On  the  day  uf  my  departure  from  Mexico,  (May 
27,)  the  Mexic;t4i  ('ongre^s  was  about  to  meet.  It 
is,  however,  a  burlesque  to  call  il  a  Congress  of 
the  nation,  being  a  body  arrlecied  from  the  clergy 
and  military  chiefly,  originally  convened  fiir  the 
purpose  of  confirming  the  usurpaiion  of  I'arcdes. 
Some  of  the  deparlinenis  could  not  be  coerced  into 
sending  deputies,  and  several  of  the  deputies  sent 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  avoid  the  responsihililios 
of  their  position,  knowing  that  at  this  time  they 
could  not  much  longer  bolster  up  Paredes. 

Il  is  difficult  to  conceive  whai  is  the  proper  rem- 
edy fiir  the  present  disonlcrs  of  Mixico.  With  a 
population  of  eight  millions,  seven  are  uf  the  poor, 
oppressed,  humble,  and  submissive  Indian  race, 
the  victims  uf  all  changes,  and  the  feeling  of 
deapair  and  melancholy  has  impressed  liscif  upon 
ihe  countenances  uf  even  the  children.  The  other 
million  is  the  Mexico  Spanish  blood,  from  which 
arc  taken  the  cliTgy,  the  twenty  thousand  soldiers, 
and  the  twenty  thousand  officers,  must  of  whom 
are  left  lo  pay  themselves  in  any  way  they  can. 
It  is  evident  that  this  populution  wants  the  intel- 
lectual and  tnotal  basis  upun  which  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment. 

Sympathy  with  Mexico,  in  relation  to  her  con- 
quest is  a  sympathy  undenicd  hy  Mexicans  whose 
interests  arc  those  of  peace  and  order  ;  indeed,  to 
desire  the  inlrnductlon  of  any  Influence  opposed  to 
principleji  of  rapine  and  rcvolulion,  becomes  the 
part  uf  patrlntisin  ;  for  Mexico  is  now  the  subject 
uf  ulher  powers  by  principles  as  strong  as  those 
of  arms.     All  her  resources  aro  in  thu  hands  of 
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foreigners — her  mines,  manufsRlurcs,  siid  com- 
merce; l>.  Mihor  rcnsiiiis,  till!  reputa- 
ble and  1-1  ''All  niiiiidt  prntrct  him- 
self Bgaihni    Mi.     ■    .  .'  I n  of    lllH  own   (.MlVVrilllK'"' 

The  system  of  bribery  by  which  the  revenm- 
collected  is  known  to  the  whole  world  ;  :i> 
another  evidence  of  narrow  policy  in  wen  in  the 
fact  that,  alihoiii;h  Mexico  csn  crow  tobacco  equal 
tn  that  of  CUiba,  bands  of  armed  men  uro  sent  an- 
nually to  destroy  the  preen  tobacco  crop,  except 
in  those  two  provinces  wliero  the  government 
monopolize  the  growth  of  an  inferior  article. 

The  greatest  ciirHC  of  the  country  is  fMunil  in  its 
military  establishment,  and  a  view  of  llie  evils  of 
this  almost  causes  one  to  regard  the  glitter  of  an 
uniform  as  a  crime  against  civilization. 
Yours,  truly, 

VVm.  Maxweli.  Wood. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Thk  Antwerp  corrrcspondent  of  the  United 
Stales  Gazette,  speaking  of  the  Oregon  question, 
in  his  letter  of  1st  Juno,  says  : 

"  On  the  whole,  we  may,  as  Americans,  feel 
proud  of  the  firmness  which  has  been  manifesteil 
on  this  occasion  by  the  coordinate  hranelics  of  our 
government ;  for  though  we  may  have  come  in  for 
a  share  of  censure  iwcasionally,  yet.  on  the  whole, 
I  believe,  we  will  come  off  with  flying  colors,  and 
no  mistake.  There  is  an  old  soldier's  proverb, 
which  says,  'fortune  favors  the  brave!'  and  a 
man  who  insists  on  his  rights  cannoi,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  refused  respect,  lint  I  refrain 
from  further  observations,  .is,  in  all  probability, 
the  whole  dilTicully  is  already  arranged  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  lovers  of  peace,  and  wilhout 
sacrifice  of  the  national  honor. 

"  The  most  important  feature  on  the  continent, 
at  this  moment,  is  the  emigration  to  .\mcrica.  It 
seems  as  if  the  populations  of  all  F.nrope,  after  in 
rain  attempting  to  cslabli.Hh  liberal  governments  at 
home,  had  now  resolved  to  elect  the  United  States 
as  their  future  theatre  of  action,  and  the  field  of 
their  manly  industry.     At  this  port  (.Vnlwerp)  the 

f>rice  of  steerage  passaee  to  the  United  States  was 
ast  year  50  francs  a  head,  the  passenger  finding 
his  own  provisions.  It  has  this  year  already  risen 
to  100  francs,  just  double  the  amount,  and  the 
charterers  besides  olTer  to  find  the  water  casks, 
which  w.as  not  customary  in  this  place,  and  which 
makes  the  actual  prico  nf  passage  aeree  to  103 
francs  a  head.  All  American  ves.sels  arc  char- 
tered long  before  thev  enter  the  .Scheldt,  and  Ger- 
mans, Swedes  and  Norwegians  equally  profit  by 
this  unexpected  increase  of  business.  When  all 
the  vessels  fit  for  an  American  voyage  are  en- 
gaged, agents  are  sent  over  to  Kngland  to  pick  up 
vessels  as  they  come  in,  and  there  are  instances 
where  charter  parties  have  actually  been  concluded 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel.  Hamburg  and  Bre- 
men do  three  times  the  emigration  business  of 
former  years,  and  engaging  besides  every  Ameri- 
can vessel  that  touches  there.  The  number  of 
Germans  emigrating  this  year  to  the  United  Stales 
will  not  be  less  than  (iO,000,  and  those  from  Ire- 
land and  England  140,000  or  1.50,000,  in  all  about 
800,000  ;  enough  at  least  to  form  the  population 
of  two  new  States  ! 

"This  rage  for   emigration,  however   political 
writers  may  account  for  it,  is  the  best  testimony 


wliieh   the  people  giro   10  their  respcdite  aore- 

reigns  of  ihr    n   in  »vhich  they  !    ' '  ■''■- 

respective);  .   but  if  any  om 

"■■1  I  ..•■I  nioi;..  •"■".' of  the  nil. , 

read  the  ■  of  the  CSeriiuin  tiitt- 

ts  in  whii'li  iiigranis  are  all  stig- 

malizcd  as  '  inalconleni  and  polilicil  fanatics.' 

*  It  is  said  that  the  mnnthof  July  is  at  last  fixed 
up<in  by  the  King  of  Prussia  for  granting  his 
people  a  conslilulioiial  covernmeni,  hut  his 
majesty,  and  his  majesty's  illustrious  father  have 
broken  so  many  promises,  that  it  is  extremely 
iloiibtful  wlieiher  he  will  keep  his  word  this  lime. 
Perhaps  the  rumor  was  only  got  up  to  puni^h  the 
rz;ir  for  his  want  of  politeness  in  not  visiting 
cither  Herlin  or  Vienna  on  his  proposed  tour 
through  Germany.  The  C'xiir,  nnmely,  has  an 
innate  aversion  to  all  liberal  institutions,  which 
exicnds  even  to  the  name  of  them,  so  that  he  even 
dislikes  the  constitutional  stales  of  Germany,  and 
the  conslitution  in/uturo  of  Prussia.  His  dislike 
to  that  form  nf  government  is  a  perfect  idiosyn- 
cracy,  and  ho  has  gone  so  far  in  it  as  to  lecture 
his  brother-in-law,  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  very 
severely  on  the  meditated  changes  of  his  adminis- 
traiion,  and  on  being  told  that  he  (the  kins  of 
Prussia )  had  promised  to  effect  reform,  to  ml- 
vise  him  to  aMtrnle  Ihc  rroirn.  This  is  no  idle 
rumor,  no  on  dil,  but  i/aci,  which,  if  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  a  spark  of  manhood,  (this  being 
exactly  the  property  which  nature  has  denied  him,) 
would,  long  ago,  have  made  him  seek  the  alliance 
of  the  German  people,  who  but  awaited  the  word 
of  command,  to  prove  to  the  autocrat  that  he  was 
free  to  administer  his  own  government  without 
asking  the  consent  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Hut  the  King  of  Prussia  is  more  afraid  of 
liberalism  than  of  the  growing  influence  of  his 
Northeastern  neighbor,  or  he  would  not  have  acted 
such  a  despicable  and  cowardly  part  as  the  late 
Polish  revolution.  Prussia  has,  by  the  extraditioit 
of  the  Poles  to  Russ^ia,  shown  that  she  has  no  idea 
of  national  independence  or  honor.  She  is  hesi- 
tating commercially  and  p<dilically  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  without  satisfying  either,  and 
alienalinc  every  day  the  only  source  of  her  strength 
— the  affections  and  the  respect  of  the  Germans. 
Austria  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  she 
has  received  in  Gallicia,  where  she  is  threatened 
with  fresh  insurrections  in  Italy.  In  addition  to 
that,  she  is  quite  isolated  from  Russia,  and  has 
thrown  the  gauntlet  to  her  own  feudal  aristocracy 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  peasants.  The 
Hungarians  and  Croatians  are  quite  dissatisfied, 
and  the  peasantry  of  Bohemia  h.ts  risen.  Austria, 
the  old  rival  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  is  near  its 
spontaneous  dissolution — the  first  blow  from  a 
foreign  foe  is  sure  to  dismember  the  monarchy." 


A  letter  to  the  Union  from  Hanover,  23d  May, 
says : 

"  The  nntnber  of  emigrants  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States  during  the  present  year  will  amount, 
it  is  believed,  to  not  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand— a  third  more  than  ever  embarked  in  any 
previous  year.  The  '  Dublin  Post,'  estimates  that 
thirty  thousand  will  leave  Ireland  alone,  most  of 
whom  are  substantial  farmers,  and  they  will  carry 
with  them  at  least  £600.000  or  $3,000,000.  In 
England  the  number  will  he  s'ill  larger,  and  con- 
fined principally  to  farmeis,  who  are  frightened  by 
the  probable  abrogation  of  the  corn  laws.     Many 
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fimilies  in  afflurnt  rirrum^tanrcs  are  also  quiitinn 
Itolland  for  our  shon-s — ,i  cminlry  which,  fur  a 
lung  limp,  ban  lioen  les^'.f  an  ctiiieraliiiu  '"'m  '1'^" 
any  in  Kiirup".  Trtonly  ilimisaiul  persons,  cbii-fly 
French  and  S»i»»,  will  ciiihark  al  Havre.  Fiirty 
thousand  frvrinans,  al  the  lowest  romputalion, 
will  s  111  Iriirii  llrt-men,  three  or  four  thousand  from 
Hainhnr:;!!.  as  m my  from  Hotterdain,  niid  four  or 
fire  thous;inil  from  Antwerp.  Hesidesthe  increase 
of  (i!ir  unlili  from  this  addition  to  our  population 
!<'  TV.  it  carries  with  it  an  actual  capital 

c  N  -  '0,000,000. 

•'  Wh.ii  higher  testimonials  are  required  of  the 
estimation  [pIkt,!  upon  our  i;overiiinent,  our  insli- 
tulions,  and  our  people,  than  to  hehold  'the  bone 
and  sinew,'  the  honest  yeomanry  of  Europe,  seek- 
ing an  abode  where  lliey  cmi  safely  repose  '  under 
their  own  vine  and  fijr-tree,'  under  and  ainonc 
thein,  '  and  mme  to  make  them  afraid  ''  At  no 
periml  of  our  history  has  confidence  been  more 
nnhonndeil  with  regard  to  the  durability  of  the 
Vnion,  and  its  future  magnificent  destiny,  than  at 
this  moment,  in  the  various  powers  and  states  of 
'the  Old  World.'  The  poliiic»l  doctrines  whicli 
constituted  the  creed  of  the  late  sage  of  Mnnii- 
cello,  must  and  will  prevail  ultimately  throughout 
the  universe.  They  are  extending  as  speedily  as 
monarcbieal  principles  are  diminishing.  In  the 
Knglish  parliament,  Cobdeii  speaks  universally 
of  the  rigiiis  of  i!i  '      nnd  his  sentiments  are 

cheered  bv  the  m  .shed  fuiietionaries. 

"Great    prep;it.. miking  in  Germany 

fur  the  New  York  steamers.  The  King  of  Hano- 
ver is  hastening  his  railroads  to  completion.  In 
twelve  months  the  line  from  Hreinen  to  Trieste 
will  be  finished  ;  and  branches  from  it  will  connect 
with  towns  and  cities  in  every  direction." 

The  preceding  extract  of  a  letter  by  the  last 
steamer  from  Kun'pc  casts  new  light  upon  the  | 
magnificent  destiny  of  our  country.  There  seems  | 
to  be  no  perceptible  limit  to  our  prosperity.  No 
man  can  undertake  to  say,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  farther" — the  famous  expression  which 
is  ascribed  to  Canute,  but  which  he  had  borrowed 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Let  us  but  use  that 
prosperity    well,    without   abusing   it — let  us  but 

f)roTe  ourselves  worthy  of  our  brilliant  destiny — 
ct  us  not  run  into  excesses — let  not  our  enterprise 
rush  into  wild  speculation,  schemes  that  are  tmi 
gigantic  for  our  grasp,  and  overactioii  and  over- 
trading— into  projects  of  aggrandizement  too  enor- 
mous— and  there  never  was  a  people  under  the  sun 
more  favored  by  Providence  than  those  of  the 
United  States. —  Union. 


tXTR*CT«  FROM  MR.  WALSH  S  LETTER  TO  THK 
NATIONAL  ISTELLIGKNCER,  DATKD  PARIS,  29TII 
MAT. 

In  the  chamber  the  case  of  Hayti  was  treated  in 
a  strain  of  some  interest  for  the  United  Slates. 
Hc.'reis  and  complaints  were  expressed  thai  the 
I'.,  .  .1.  _  .i,j„,,(  (,nj  re|«'llcd  the  offer  of  the 
^'  "f   the    Diiminiian    Rrpublic.     Spain 

c::...  ;  re(>o»8e.»s  herself  of  that  portion  o(  the 

island  ;  so  thai  delicacy  towards  her  was  idle. 
The  t"iiiii».,!,i  Iff  S  lio.ina,  at  the  east  extremity  of 
ll       '  !ic,   had   one  uf  the  finest 

r'  world.     It  commanded  the 

Gulf  of  M.  X.I  .1 ,  aud,  whether  a  rummuiiiealion 
•cross   the  Inlhiniis  of  Panama  were  opened  by 


canal  or  railroad,  the  peninsula  of  Samana  must  be 
a  lilt  dr  poni  for  the  junetiun  of  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  (Vean.  Soon  one  or  the  other  would 
be  accomplished,  and  then  France  might  establish 
a  factory  and  entrepots,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
safety  for  her  trade  and  the  advantages  to  be 
secured  b\-  proper  custom-house  laws,  would 
speedily  becimic  the  centre  of  operations  highly 
useful  to  French  commerce  and  navigation.  Mr. 
Guizol  di.ssented  on  the  score  of  policy.  France 
was  pledged  to  the  independence  of  Hayti  :  she 
would  improve  as  far  as  possible  her  commercial 
relations  with  the  whole  island,  hut  not  interfere 
or  involve  hersi-lf  in  its  internal  affairs  :  to  recom- 
mence the  disastrous  attempts  of  old  was  out  of 
the  question.  Accept  the  Dominieim  Republic, 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  colored  Hayti  must  be 
undertaken  finally.  A  deputy  rejoined,  "  Do  as 
the  Knglish  have  done  in  China  :  provide  your- 
self wiih  a  Hong-Kong  on  ihe  coast  of  Hayti,  and 
carry  thence  your  goods  into  the  interior  of  the 
island." 

If  the  fiiUowing  paragraph  of  a  letter  of  the  eor- 
respoiidcnl  of  ilie  London  Morning  Chronicle  at 
Constantinople  can  be  trusted,  we  may  judge  of 
the  lanwMis  "  iniepritv  of  the  Ottoman  empire"  in 
the  sense  of  indepenJence  : 

"  The  French  and  Austrian  amb.-w8ador8  here 
have,  within  the  last  few  days, exhibited  an  exam- 
ple of  overweening  insolence  towards  the  sultan, 
such  as  it  would  be  inipo?»ihle,  I  believe,  to  find 
any  parallel  fur.  The  occasion  was  this :  The 
sultan  had  started  on  his  tour  in  the  provinces  by 
the  way  of  the  Hlaek  sea,  intending  to  disembark 
al  Varna.  The  weather,  however,  was  very 
stormy,  and,  as  the  sultan  suffered  much  from  sea- 
sickness, his  physicians  were  afraid,  as  his  chest  is 
very  weak,  that  in  bis  violent  retching  he  might 
break  a  blood-vessel.  Hy  their  unanimous  advice, 
therefore,  the  Captain  Pacha  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  voyage  no  further,  but  to  return  to  Con- 
stantinople, which  he  did.  The  sultan  little 
thought  of  what  awaited  him  on  his  return.  Ho 
was  thereupon  reprimanded  sharply  both  by  M. 
Bouiqneney  and  M.  Sturmur.  'fhese  envoys 
from  foreign  nations  have  taken  upon  themselves 
to  chide  the  sovereign  to  whose  court  they  are 
sent.  In  two  notes  to  the  Porte,  these  representa- 
tives of  France  and  Ausltia  comment,  in  the  most 
insulting  vein,  on  the  motives  which  they  suppose 
occasioned  the  return  of  the  sultan,  and  declare 
that  the  circumstance  must  have  a  most  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  mind  of  his  subjects.  If  the  Porte 
had  sent  baek  to  these  ambassadors  their  notes, 
with  their  passport^,  and  injunctions  to  quit  the 
empire  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  it 
would  have  sent  them  the  only  fitting  reply  ;  but 
they  very  well  knew,  when  they  ventured  the  in- 
sult, that  such  a  reply  was  impossible," 

The  colors  taken  at  the  battle  of  the  OUigado, 
in  the  La  Plata  war,  have  been  pompously  carried 
to  the  Hold  dm  Jnralidra,  and  five  of  the  French 
combatants,  who  were  severely  wounded,  are  de- 
clared admissible  to  the  hospital  on  their  return  to 
France.  National  pride  relishes  the  French  share 
in  that  aggression  :  the  Hycrr  silver  from  ("anion 
was  welcomed  in  Ixindon  as  a  better  trophy  than 
the  laurels  gained  by  the  nritish  at  dbligadn.  O 
ye  peace-makers,  upium-beroes,  and  joint  media- 
tors! 
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Prom  Ctumban'  Edlnbarfh  Joura*!.' 

ARTESIAN    WELLS    IN    LONDON. 

DiiRiNO  the  late  spssion  of  parliament,  the  bishop 
of  Ix>n(li)ii,  while  advocating  the  nicissily  fur  the 
buililiiig  of  new  i-hurches  in  the  metropolis,  slated 
that  its  popiilatiiin  increased  at  the  rate  of  .10,000 
annually  ;  an  increase  that  requires  a  proportion- 
ale  multiplication  of  all  that  contributes  to  the 
comforls  and  conveniences  of  life.  Greater  quan- 
tities of  food  and  clothinj;  will  be  wanted  every 
year ;  more  houses,  involving  the  extension  of 
streets  and  thoroughfares  ;  and,  above  all,  a  great- 
er supply  of  water,  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  ad- 
ditional number  of  throats,  as  well  as  to  lay  an 
evcr-widciiinij  surface  of  dust.  It  is  to  l>e  hoped 
that  the  new  scheme  for  the  erection  and  working 
of  public  fountains  will  bo  continued  and  extended 
until  London  may  bo  as  usefully  embellished  with 
Jits  d'emi  as  continental  cities,  of  which  they  are 
generally  considered  the  chief  ornament.  The  in- 
itiative, as  is  pretty  well  known,  has  been  taken  by 
the  formalioii  of  two  fountains,  with  largo  basins, 
in  Trafal);ar  Square ;  the  water  for  which,  instead 
of  being  supplied  from  any  of  the  numerous  com- 
panies, was  obtained  by  boring,  or  the  formation  of 
.\rtcsian  wells. 

In  June  last,  Mr.  Faraday  delivered  a  lecture  at 
the  Royal  Inslitution  on  the  subject  of  these  wells, 
in  which  he  explained  and  illustrated  the  practical 
details  of  the  boring,  and  showed  that  the  London 
public  must  lo<ik  to  the  accumulations  of  water 
underlying  ihe  London  clay  for  their  chief  supply 
of  the  pure  element,  for  drinking  and  other  domes- 
tic uses.  In  inquiring  into  the  geological  relations 
of  the  waters  lying  deepiv  below  the  surface,  he 
described  the  soil  upon  which  London  is  situated 
as  particul.irly  favorable  to  the  realization  of  this 
means  of  raising  water.  It  is  composed,  in  going 
from  above  downwards,  of  a  layer  of  gravel  of 
moderate  thickness  ;  then  an  enormous  bed  of 
plastic  clay,  known,  in  geology,  under  the  name 
of  London  clay;  beneath  which  lie  calcareous  marls, 
gravel,  sand,  and  freestone,  succeeded  by  massive 
strata  of  chalk  ;  the  whole  thickness,  from  the  sur- 
face to  Ihe  chalk,  varying  iVom  200  to  300  feet. 
It  was  further  explained  that,  wherever  the  s.and 
and  chalk  crop  out,  or  rise  to  the  surface,  they 
must  absorb  the  water  which  fills  in  those  parts. 
This  water  |x?rrolates  downwards  underneath  the 
clay,  and,  finding  no  mode  of  escape,  accumulates 
in  ihe  fissures  of  the  chalk,  ready  to  rush  upwards 
throusli  anv  opening  which  may  present  itself. 

"  The  properly  of  water  to  seek  a  level  when  it 
has  descended  between  strata  concave  upwards,  or 
between  inclined  beds  of  stratified  rock,  naturally 
accounts  for  the  success  of  the  Artesian  operation. 
If  two  basins  be  supposed  ditferent  strata,  placed 
one  within  another,  a  little  di-stance  apart,  and  wa- 
ter be  poured  between,  and  a  small  hole  be  made 
in  the  bottom  of  the  inner  basin,  the  water  will 
rise  in  a  jet  a  very  considerable  height,  and  exem- 
plify the  nature  of  these  springs,  and  multiplying 
the  basins  would  afford  an  idea  of  those  different 
springs  found  at  varying  depths,  and  of  equally 
varying  qualities.  If,  instead  of  the  concave  form, 
the   plane  of  the  strata  be  supposed  to  dip,  the 
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witer,  seeking  the  loweit  point,  and  praned  by 

that  which  is  nearer  the  surfi   't  e<)u«lly 

rise,  and  form  the  Artesian  w  ■:,  if  th« 

strata  were  |>erfurated  at  i' -■  ..* 

The  general  mode  of  '  :  an   ArtcsisB 

well  is  by  first  digging  aij  ^  round  to  »  cer- 

tain depth,  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as 
in  an  ordinary  well ;  from  the  bottom  of  ihia  th« 
boring  into  the  lower  strata  of  sand  and  chslk  is 
commenced.  In  order  to  prevent  the  flow  of  any 
water  into  the  opening,  except  that  from  iheas 
particular  strata,  the  bore  is  lined  with  iron  tubes, 
which  completely  shut  out  all  percolations  except 
that  from  the  main  source.  Two  borings  were 
sunk  for  the  works  in  Trafalgar  square — one  of 
which  is  in  front  of  the  National  (Jallery,  the  other 
in  Orange  street,  immediately  in  the  rear,  both 
being  connected  by  a  tunnel  formed  of  brick 
laid  in  cement,  0  feet  in  diameter  and  SW)  feet  in 
length.  The  boring  for  the  deei>esl  well  penetra- 
ted to  a  depth  of  395  feet,  Ihe  lower  portion  of 
which,  passing  into  the  chalk  135  feet,  is  not  lined 
with  tubes. f 

A  contract  was  next  made  with  Messrs.  KastoD 
and  Amos,  who  furnished  the  plans  and  construct- 
ed the  works — engine-house,  tanks,  and  cisterns  in 
Orange  street — by  which  they  agreed  to  work  the 
engines  for  ten  hours  every  day,  supplying  100  gal- 
lons of  water  per  minute  to  the  barracks,  N.ational 
tJallery,  OITicc  of  Woods  and  Forests.  Admiralty, 
Horse  Guards,  Treasury,  Scotland  Yard  offices, 
Whitehall  Yard  offices, India  board.  Downing  street, 
and  houses  of  parliament,  in  addition  to  500  gallons 
per  minute  to  the  fountains  in  the  square,  for  the 
sum  of  X500  pi-r  annum  ;  being  just  half  the  sum 
previously  paid  to  the  water  companies  who  sup- 
plied those  departments.  The  whole  expense  fur 
sinking  the  wells,  ereclinu  the  engine-house,  lay- 
ing down  the  mains  and  the  pipes  to  the  fountains, 
was  not  quite  X'UOOO.  The  water  of  the  t'ountaina 
is  constantly  running  the  same  round  of  duty, 
being  pumped  out  as  fast  as  it  returns  from  the 
basins  ;  the  supply  of  100  gallons  per  minute  is  ob- 
tained from  the  deepest  well,  which,  at  the  end  of 
the  ten  hours,  is  not  lowered  more  than  five  feet 
under  the  rest  level.  With  a  little  more  power  in 
the  machinery,  the  contractors  are  satisfied  that 
the  supply  might  be  increased  to  five  times  the 
present  quantity. 

Not  only  has  an  important  economical  advantage 
been  gained,  but  the  quality  of  the  water  is  far  su- 
perior to  that  supplied  for  the  consmnplion  of  the 
inhabitants  generally.  The  presence  of  an  alkali 
is  shown,  by  its  turning  red  cabbage-water  blue  ; 
a  reaction  due  to  the  carbonate  of  soda,  of  which  it 
contains  a  notable  quantity,  from  16  toS4  per  cent, 
of  the  total  proportion  of  saline  matter  held  in  sus- 
pension. Mr.  Faraday  found  41'5  grains  of  solid 
matter,  among  which  was  a  small  portion  of  lime, 
on  evaporating  a  gallon  of  the  w.ater.  The  excess 
of  soda  renders  it  extremely  soft,  and  particularly 
useful  for  domestic  purposes.     It  is  at  the  same 

♦  Rncrrlopwlin  Mftm|»oIitsns.  vol.  nrv.,  p.  1183. 
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•  up  130,000  gal- 
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lime  rery  iirrepaWo  lo  the  U«to.  This  »uree»8, 
ind  the  certitude  which  the  known  natural  consti- 
(ulioB  of  the  soil  nHnrds  for  proourini;  the  same 
qnantity  of  «-ii.  r  ..,,1  \„  ■..  itr,.at  abundanrc  as 
may  be  d(  -  ;'  the  eapital,  has 

(firen  rise  i  _•  out  the  practice 

either  by  new  r  riim|ianies,  or  by  con- 

currence with  il.  V  exisiinp,  whcrcrer  a 

sufficient  number  of  eocisumcrs  may  he  found  wil- 
linsr  to  contribute  to  the  expense. 

Profi'ssor  Faraday  stated  that  the  water  rent  of 
9000  houses  would  suffice  for  the  practical  carry- 
ing out  of  the  plan,  inclusive  of  ihe  ornamental  nd- 
ditinn,  already  alluded  to,  of  a  public  fcmnlain.  In 
H  'I  ■■'•■■■  ••']uarc  a  well  has  been  sunk,  from  which 
led  by  a  hand-pump,  for  the  use  of  the 

-  of  that  fashionable  locality  ;  but  il  was. 

shown  that  an  outlay  of  X.1500  in  the  necessary 
machinery,  Ac,  would  have  produced  a  supply  of 
water  for  X'350  annually,  which  now  costs  jCTOO, 
without  a  fountain,  that  might  have  been  embraced 
in  the  other  scheme. 

Considerinff  the  rapid  spread  of  London,  and  the 
eajtemess  with  which  new  business  enterprises  are 
seized  upon,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Artesian 
wells  may  become  common,  and  thus  give  to  the 
metropolis  what  its  inhabitants  so  much  require — 
pure  water.  The  idea  is  not  altogether  new,  for 
it  appears  that  "  an  endeavor  was  made  in  1834-5 
In  form  a  '  Metropolis  Pure  Soft  .Spring  Water 
<'ompany,'  lo  supply  the  existing  companies  with 
their  requisite  quantities  by  Artesian  wells  of  great 
magnitude  ;  which  failed  rather  through  defects  in 
the  provisional  committee,  than  through  any  de- 
monstrated impracticability  in  their  views,  which 
had  been  entertained  ten  years  previously,  and 
rformed  the  subject  of  an  unsuccessful  company  in 
IS2S."»  A  remarkable  objection  has  been  made 
to  these  undertakinus,  which  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
their  action.  It  was  said  that  they  would  soon 
drain  the  wells  sunk  in  the  Ijondon  clay,  which 
can  only  give  back  the  water  gained  from  Ihe  sur- 
face ;  while  the  Artesian  wells  derive  their  sup- 
plies from  the  chalk,  where  there  is  not  theslight- 
oi>{  communication  with  the  clay.  Such  was  the 
prejudice  in  this  particular,  that  a  formal  complaint 
was  instituted  against  the  new  well  of  Trafalgar 
squire,  while  in  course  of  boring,  as  having 
drained  the  neighboring  wells,  even  before  it  had 
yii-Mcd  a  single  drop  of  water. 

After  his  able  exposition,  Mr.  Faraday  exhibited 
a  simple  apparatus,  designed  to  demonstrate  a  new 
prnpirty  of  the  7fui(/ frin.  It  is  well  known  that 
"ii'-r.  in  escaping  from  an  orifice  of  any  form, 
'■■'  *  not  long  retain  that  form,  but  varies  with 
II  r  ■  or  less  of  irregularity  :  this  is  called  the  con- 
■r.i'-i.in  of  the  rfin.  It  occurred  to  the  inventor  of 
Ihe  .-ip]>aratUB  that  this  contraction  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  diminution  of  volume,  which 
woiiM  consequently  determine,  in  a  close  veaBel,  a 
ilimuiuiion  of  pressure  sufficient  to  cause  a  smaller 
column  of  water  lo  rise  from  below,  under  the  or- 
dinary preaaure  of  the  atmosphere.  To  effect 
I'  water  is  made  lo  descend  in  a  tube  opening 
I  glazed  box,  in  communication,  by  means  of 

Adi.itifr  tub»-    •■  ■•'•  -  i:r  below.     As  soon  as 

the  valve  w  .•  descent  of  the  water 

i«  opened,  ll into  the  box.contracu, 

ptodueeii  a  oertar  vhen  it  is  immediately 

I  lliat  the  wai>  i^w,  which  wMcolored, 
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to  render  the  experiment  more  striking,  ascends, 
and  minglinir  witn  the  descending  cidumn,  flows 
out  with  it  through  the  escape-tube.  The  lecturer 
stated,  in  conclusion,  that,  Irom  the  result  of  hi» 
experiments,  it  was  probable  that  the  principle 
might,  in  certain  ca.scH.  be  cconnrnicnllv  rHi(ili.il  t<i 
paclical  purpoees. 


Fram  Chunlien'  Journal. 
VISIT  TO  THE   CRYPT  OF  THE   CAPUCHIN   CON- 
VENT AT   MALTA. 

BY  A  LADY. 

"  Will  you  go  on,  or  are  you  afraid '"    These 
words  were  addressed   to  me  by  an  old  monk,  as 
we  stood  together  on  the  last  step  of  the  stair  lend- 
ing down  lo  certain  mysterious  vaults  which  exist 
under  the  Capuchin  convent  of  Malta.     The  monk 
was  very  decrepit,  very   ghastly — indeed,   I   may 
say,  decidedly   unearthly-looking — the  voice  was 
sepulchral,  and  Ihe  question  not  one  lobe  answered 
without  serious  consideration  ;  for  he  held  in  his 
hand  (and  the  hand  was  uncommonly  like  that  of  a 
skeleton)  a  great  key,  which  was  destined  lo  open 
the  ponderous  iron  door  of  a  very  singular  charnel- 
house.     This  convent  is  one  of  the  very  few,  in 
fact,  I  believe  the  only  one  of  importance,  now  ex- 
tant, excepting  that  of  Palermo,  where  the  monks 
still    ret.iin   the  custom  of  preserving  their  dead 
unburied,  and  are  yet  in  possession  of  the  method 
by  which  they  can  keep  the  corpses  of  their  breth- 
ren entire,  with  all   the  appearance  of  life,  for  as 
long  a  period  as  they  choose.     The  secret  of  the 
process  by  which  the  order  of  the  Capuchins  havo 
thus  learnt  to  cheat  the  grave  of  its  lawful  prey  is 
not  exactly  known  ;   I   believe  it  is  some  sort  of 
baking  or  boiling.     They  have  always  the  number 
of  forty  carefully   preserved  ;  and   when    a  death 
occurs  in  the  monastery,  the  most  ancient  among 
the  dead  bodies  makes  way  for   the   new-comer, 
and  is  buried.     I  had  been  told  that  the  spectacle 
of  these  forty  monks,  so  long  departed  from  exist- 
ence, yet  still  unshrouded  and  uncoffined,  was  moat 
curious,  althoui;h  sufficiently  appalling  lo  render 
it  less  frequently  visited   than  il  would  doubtless 
have    otherwise  been.     For  myself,    however,  il 
had  been  my  lot,  in  my  various  wanderings,  to  see 
death  in  so   many  different  8hap<<s,  that   I   could 
hardly  shrink  fnmi  auy  new  aspect  under  which  il 
might  present  itself,  and  I  had  therefore  advanced 
thus  far  on   my  way  to  visit   them.     Siill,  1   must 
own  I  was  a  long  time  of  answering   the  pointed 
question  of  my  companion  :  lo  tell  the  truth,  there 
was  something  in  his  own  appearance  and  manner 
which  awed  me  considerably  ;  and  I  could  not  help 
wondering  what  the  dead  monks  must  be,  if  iheir 
living   brother    had    so    little    the    semblance   of 
humanity.     There   was  a  dulness  in   his  sunken 
eye,  a  s<demn  expression  on  his  livid  face,  half  hid 
by  the  hui»e  cowl,  and  something  so  mechanical  in 
his  every  movement,  that  it  was  scarce  possible 
not  to  fiincy  the  soul  itself  was  wanting.     These 
were  Ihe  firsl  words   he  had  uttered  since  he  had 
suddenly  appeared  at  my  side,  in  obedience  to  the 
call  of  the  superior  ;  and  now  having  spoken,  ho 
closed    his  withered    lips  again,  as   thoueb   these 
hollow  t<mes  were  lo  issue  from  them  no  more,  and 
stood  motionless  till  I  mustered  up  courage  to  pro- 
nounce  an   emphatic   '  Vado.'    (I    go,)   when  he 
instantly  stalked  silently  alonir  ihe  dark,   narrow 
passage,  and   unlocked  the  massive  poital  of  the 
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eh«m1ii>T,  whoso  silent  inlinliilanls  1  wan  about  to 
Tidit.  Tho  door  rollid  back  heavily  on  ita 
hincrs ;  the  ghoMly  monk  titood  bark  to  Icl  mc 
pass  ;  and  as  I  rro'sacd  the  threshold,  I  hoard 
nim  close  it  behind  mo  with  a  noise  which  echoed, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  must  ominously,  from  vault  to 
TaiiU. 

f  found  myself  in  a  larjn  hall,  constructed  en- 
tirely of  the  white  Mallene  stone,  tho  roof  risins  in 
the  shape  of  a  dome.  It  was  lighted  only  from 
tho  top,  so  that  although  every  object  was  per- 
fectly distinct,  ihe  day  could  only  penetrate  within 
it,  tempered  by  a  kind  of  twilight  shade.  The 
very  first  breath  1  drew  in  this  dead-house,  made 
mo  gasp  and  shiver.  It  was  not  precisely  cold  ; 
but  there  was  a  chill,  and  an  indescribable  heavi- 
ness on  the  air,  which  caused  a  most  unpleasant 
sensation.  It  was  some  minutes  before  this  feel- 
ing could  be  shaken  off;  at  last  I  determined 
boldly  to  raise  my  eyes  and  look  around.  F'or  a 
moment  I  could  have  fancied  wo  had  mistaken  our 
way,  and  returned  to  that  part  of  the  vast  con- 
Teut  which  was  inhabited  by  the  living,  tho  scene 
was  so  very  similar  to  that  1  had  just  witnessed  in 
the  chapel  above,  where  Ihe  vesper  service  was 
being  performed.  Standing  upright,  in  niches  cut 
in  the  wall,  the  forty  monks  were  ranged  round 
tho  room,  twenty  on  either  side  of  me,  clothed  in 
the  complete  costume  of  their  order.  At  a  super- 
ficial glance,  they  seemed  all  engaged  in  prayer ; 
and  very  still  and  quiet  they  were,  with  their 
heads,  from  which  the  d:irk  cowl  was  thrown  back, 
bent  slightly  over  their  chsped  hands.  Alongside 
of  each  one  was  an  inscription,  giving  his  name, 
and  the  date  of  his  death  ;  and  it  really  required 
some  such  announcement  lo  bring  to  my  mind  the 
full  conviction,  that  it  was  indeed  on  lifeless 
corpses  1  was  gazing  ;  for,  except  that  all  had  Ihe 
same  uniOirm  hue  nf  dull,  ghastly  yellow,  and  the 
same  fixity  in  the  position  of  the  eyes,  there  was 
nothing  in  their  outward  appearance  to  indicate 
that  they  had  not,  each  one  of  them,  a  living, 
throbliiug  heart  within  his  bosom.  The  flesh  was 
firm,  the  limbs  retained  their  shape,  the  lips  their 
color  ;  tho  very  eyelashes  and  nails  were  perfectly 
preserved  ;  and  the  eyes  ihem.selves,  though  fixed, 
as  1  h.avo  said,  did  not  look  dead  or  rayless.  It 
was  a  frightful  mockery  of  life,  because  so  fright- 
fully real.  T  could  sec  no  dilTerence  between  those 
I  mummies  and  their  deathlike  brethren  up  stairs  ; 
whose  long  confinement  in  the  cloister,  and  strict 
adherence  lo  the  most  severe  of  the  incuiaslic  rules, 
have  wasted  their  bodies,  quenched  the  fire  of  their 
eyes,  and  banished  all  expression  from  their  faces. 
Hut  when  I  went  nearer,  in  order  to  examine  them 
regularly  one  by  one,  1  saw  that  the  fupuehins, 
who  have  thus  the  secret  of  triumphing  over  cor- 
ruption, and,  outwardly  at  least,  would  seem  to 
set  even  death  at  defiance,  had  altogether  failed  in 
one  most  important  point.  They  had  preserved 
the  bodies  from  decay  ;  they  had  clothed  them  in 
the  garments  they  were  wont  to  wear  ;  they  had 
marvellously  banished  tho  likeness  of  death  ;  the 
skin,  the  hair,  the  hands,  were  as  those  of  living 
beings  ;  but,  with  all  their  art,  they  had  been 
powerless  to  efface  from  the  countenance  of  each 
one  of  these  dead  men  the  seal  which  the  soul  had 
stamped  thereon  as  it  departed.  All  the  faces 
wore  the  expres-sion  with  which  they  had  died  ; 
'lifferent  according  to  their  various  temperament, 
but  fixed,  immutable,  unchangeably  eloquent  of 
the  exact  frame  of  mind  in  which  they  had  sepa- 
rately met   that  awful   hour.     Tt  even  seemrd  as 


thoiii'li    ill  ilils  expressive  look  ftl 
api:  la  it  were,  on  ll. 


t  i-^t   (raco  of 

■'" 

be  I  'Illy  the  record   •  mo- 

ments, liul  also  the  history  of  tlitir  (mhI  lives ; 
showing  how  the  good  man,  huinblf  nud  sin<Tre, 
had  departed  in  iw;ace  ;  and  how  tin  'd, 

ambitious  sonl  had  clung  lo  a  life  «  of 

as<"elioi»m  had  vainly  sought  lo  rcndi  r  (mii.»,.s.  U 
is  sufficient,  however,  to  hiok  only  once  in  their 
faces,  to  lose  instantaneously  the  effect  of  the  de- 
lusion, which  is  so  striking  at  a  first  glance.  Tho 
imitation  of  life,  cunning  as  it  is,  fails  altogether 
before  this  palpalilrevidenroof  their  having  under- 
gone the  last  dread  trial. 

The  body  nearest  me,  which  was  that  of  an  old 
man,  had  a  countenance  which  would  have  lidd  ill 
tale  clearly  lo  the  most  canlesa  observer.  I  felt, 
as  I  gazed  on  his  serene  and  placid  face,  that  death 
had  been  to  him  a  glad  release  :  he  had  wailed,  he 
had  wished  fur  it  ;  and  when  it  came,  liu  had  re- 
signed himself  to  its  power,  as  a  child  sinks  to 
sleep  on  ita  mother's  breast.  The  strong  linea 
round  the  shrivulled  lips,  the  deeply-furrowed 
brow,  the  hollow  eye,  all  told  of  a  weary  conflict 

fiast — of  tears  which  had  been  very  bitter,  of  that 
ong  struggle  with  sorrow  which  can  make  exist- 
ence a  load  most  gladly  laid  a.side.  Hut  there  was 
a  sublimity  of  repose  upon  that  old  ninn's  face, 
which  life  could  never  have  known.  And  the 
next!  I  wish  I  could  forget  the  awful  face  of  the 
next  in  order ;  but  1  know  I  never  sh.iU  :  the  ex- 
pression of  that  countenance  will  never  cease  lo 
liaunt  mc  '.  The  fierce  scowl  on  the  forehead,  the 
eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  the  lips  convul- 
sively drawn  back,  so  as  lo  show  the  sharp,  while 
teeth  firmly  clenched,  all  told  an  unwillingness  to 
die — an  utter  dread  of  dissidulion,  which  it  is 
frightful  to  think  of!  Here  were,  indeerl,  again 
the  traces  of  a  conflict,  but  a  conflict  with  death 
itself.  It  was  easy  to  see  how  m;idly,  how  wildly, 
he  had  struggled  to  retain  his  hold  on  life  ;  and 
when  that  life  escaped,  it  had  written  on  his  face 
the  record  of  that  last  hour  as  one  of  most  inlentc 
despair,  .\s8urcdly  this  man  must  have  been  s 
slave  lo  the  memory  of  some  great  crime,  which 
made  him  so  very  a  coward  in  presence  of  his  in- 
vincible foe  ;  or  else — fur  he  seeined  too  young  for 
that — he  may  have  had  one  of  those  morbid,  rcrt- 
less  spirits  of  inquiry  which  ever  drove  him  to  iho 
burial-places,  that  he  might  rifle  the  secrets  of  the 
grave,  lo  learn  the  di'lails  of  the  universal  doom, 
till  he  was  seized  with  a  frantic  horror  for  the  indi- 
vidual corruption  which  awaited  himself,  such  as  I 
have  known  men  of  imaginative  minds  to  feel. 
.\nyway,  it  was  a  fearful  face.  lie  had  fouahl 
wiih  the  King  of  Terrors,  and  been  subdued,  but 
ihe  struggle  had  been  a  dire  one  ;  and  what  ren- 
dered this  yet  more  striking,  was  the  iiioek  resig- 
nation with  which  the  hands  had  been  folded 
together  after  death.  I  was  glad  to  pass  on, 
though  it  was  to  look  on  a  corpse  which  could  only 
inspire  disgust ;  it  was  so  evident  that  this  one  had 
died  even  as  the  beasts  that  perish.  His  heavy 
features  were  full  of  sottish  indifference  :  he  could 
not  have  foreseen  that  his  hour  was  come  ;  or,  if 
he  did,  his  must  have  been  one  of  those  narrow, 
grovelling  minds,  too  completely  filled  with, 
daily  occurrences  of  life  to  wake  up  and  look 
beyond  it,  and  question  eternity.  Next  to  hiui 
was  one  who  had  expired  in  extreme  suffering 
from  some  terrible  disease  :  his  face  told  of  nothing 
save  tiodily  pain  ;  but  so  expressive  was  it  of  this, 
that  it  was  scarce  possible  not  to  believe  that  h« 
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wiscren  ihen  in  great  agonv.     A(r»in — I  could 

t- 1  -  .1     1  forrver  on  the  fare  of  him  who  stood 

I  line.     Where  the  expression  on  the 

1...  ...    Jcsd  is  beaunrul,  it  must  be  infinitely 

more  su  thin  it  e»er  ran  be  while  living  ;  and  in 
the  siiill  eyes  of  this  corpse,  in  the  aweel  smile 
that  bri|;htened  even  that  livid  mouth,  there  was  a 
fervcir  of  hope  and  faith  not  to  be  mistaken.  He 
was  very  youni:,  and  had  probably  been  cut  off  in 
the  finit  onthll^ia»m  of  his  vocation,  ero  time,  or 
t  liable  rravinpr  fur  human  sympathy,  had 

.,  i«  anient  religious  fervor,  which  is  so 

siiu-.n-iy  lelt  by  many  yoiinj  novices  on  iheir  first 
pnifession.  1  was  "'ery  plad  he  died  when  he  did. 
It  was  so  i;lorious  a  look  of  triumph  !  Strange  to 
sav,  I'le  most  unineaninj;  of  all  these  faces  was 
that  of  a  man  who  had  been  murdered  :  there  waa 
a  mere  vacant  stare  of  surjirise  in  his  wide,  glar- 
ing eyes.  The  spirit  seemed  to  have  been  so 
suddenly  expelled  from  her  mortal  tenement,  that 
she  had  left  no  trace  of  her  passage  forth.  Near 
to  this  ehasily  corpse  stood  a  young  man.  who 
appeared  to  have  fallen  gently  asleep,  with  that 
expression  of  utter  weariness  which  is  the  very 
namp  of  a  broken  heart. 

When  I  had  cone  round  about  half  the  room, 
and  had  minutely  examined  the  features  of  some 
twenty  of  this  ghostly  company,  I  was  stuzed  with 
a  very  strange  halluciiialion.  On  entering  into 
the  presence  of  these  forty  monks,  I  had  been  fully 
aware,  of  course,  that  they  were  all  dead,  and  I 
alfini'  was  living  ;  and  now  I  was  equally  cim- 
~  that  there  was  some  vast  difference  between 
.sent  .state  of  my  grisly  hosts  and  my  own ; 
only,  after  1  had  gone  from  one  to  another,  ever 
meeting  the  gaic  of  their  meaning  eyes,  and 
gathering  such  volumes  of  eloquence  from  their 
still  lips,  I  could  almost  have  believed  that  they 
were  all  living,  and  I  myself  dead,  or  in  a  dream  ! 
It  wasquito  time  to  hold  some  communication  with 
the  living  when  assailed  by  such  fancies  as  these  ; 
and  I  turned  to  look  for  my  guide,  with  a  strong 
desire  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him.  I 
looked  round  and  round  in  vain.  I  counted  forty- 
one  monks,  therefore  the  living  man  must  be 
amongst  them;  but  the  exact  similarity  of  dress, 
and  the  motionless  attitude  with  whirh  he  had 
installed  himself  between  two  of  his  lifeless  com- 
panions, made  it  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish 
him.  When  I  did  find  him  out,  the  question  with 
which  I  addressed  him  would  have  been  considered 
passably  unfeeling  in  more  polite  society  ;  it  was, 
if  be  hiins<'lf  would  one  day  take  his  pface  in  this 
strange  sepulchre  '  "  .\ssurodly  !"  he  answered, 
with  more  vivacity  than  he  had  yet  displayed  ; 
"  and  this  one  must  make  way  for  me,"  he  con- 
tinued with  a  grim  smile  of  satisfaction,  at  the 
nnme  time  dealing  a  li|;ht  blow  with  his  bunch  of 
'  ■  nil  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  corpses,  which 
■  1  .  il  ihe  bones  to  rattle  with  a  s<iund  so  horrible, 
lint  I  flew  to  the  door,  and  begged  him  to  open  it. 
that  I  rnigbl  escape  from  this  dreadful  room.  I 
nf  the  society,  certainly  not 
rhins,  both  living  and  dead  : 
■  ■  ■).  nil  IN'-  "  iinie,  1  rathcr  give  the  preference 
1"  the  latter,  for  we  claim  no  kindre<l  with  the 
I     ,.i.,.r.  ,.    .,  „,,,.!  ..I,,-..-  1-  ;  -riful  to  ronie 

•  devoid  of 

1..  !.,•.      He 

:  ivrwnnl"  df  the 

tcinvit.i    :ii  itrang- 

er>  ar«  adnuUsd.     It  u  very  enleiisive,  but  princi- 


pally remarkable  from  the  strange  sight  I  had  wit- 
nessed. As  this  order  is  one  of  Ihu  most  rifjorous, 
the  brotherhood  is  composed,  for  the  nioet  part, of 
men  who  have  committed  some  crime,  and  flowu 
thither  for  refuge  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law, 
or  the  yet  sterner  justice  of  their  own  conscience. 
Judging  from  the  countenances  of  those  I  saw,  I 
should  say  they  had  sought  all  mental  rest  in  rain  : 
but  so  indeed  it  must  have  been.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  that  the  quiet  of  the  cloister  should  have 
any  effect  on  them  ;  for  it  is  starting  on  a  false 
principle  to  suppose  that  a  man  can  ever  escape 
from  his  own  deed,  be  it  what  it  may,  good  or  bad. 
As  soon  as  he  has  committed  it,  he  has  given  it  an 
existence,  an  individuality  which  ho  can  never 
again  destroy  :  it  becomes  independent  of  him,  and 
goes  out  into  the  world  to  deal  its  influence  in 
widening  circles  far  beyond  his  ken. 


From  lbs  Union. 
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As  the  Oregon  question  is  now  settled,  we  can 
view  its  position,  and  see  what  can  be  done  with 
it. 

At  the  rate  of  15  miles  per  hour,  (as  is  pro- 
posed for  the  steamers  to  be  built  for  our  navy,)  it 
requires  but  84  days  from  England  to  New  York, 

or  other  ports,  but  say 10  days. 

From  New  York  to  the  Pacific,  3,000 
miles  by  railroad,  at  30  miles  per  hour, 
allowing  one  day  for  detentions     .     .     .     5     " 

On  the  Great  Western  road  from  Lon- 
don to  Bristid,  passengers  travel  daily  at 
.10  miles  per  hour  with  perfect  safely. 
I      From  Oregon  to  ("hang-hai,  in  China, 
,  at   the    mouth   of    the   Yang-tse-keang, 
which  crosses  the  great  canal,  and  whero 
■  all  the  commerce  of  the  vast  empire  cen- 
tres, is  5,100  miles,  at  15  miles  per  hour, 
(which  can  be  performed  as  easily  on  the 
Pacific  as   12  on  Ihe  Atlantic,)  allowing 
one  day  for  coaling,  &c 10    " 

From    England,  -via    New   York,   to 

Chang-hai 31   " 

From  New  York  to  Chang-hai  .  .  21  " 
But  by  sea  voyace,  as  at  present,  cither 
from  England  or  New  York,  110  to  IflO 
days,  requiring,  for  a  voyage  out  and 
home,  10  to  12  months  ;  distance  estimated 
at  more  than  18,000  miles. 

From    England,   via   New    York,   to 

Australia 31    " 

From  New  York  to  .\uslralia   .     .     .    21    " 
From  England,  via  New  York,  to  Ma- 
nilla  34    " 

From  New  York  to  Manilla     .     .      .    24   " 
From  England,  via  New  York,  to  Java    35   " 
From  New  York  to  Java     ...      .    SS   " 
From  England,  via  New  York  to  Sin- 
gapore         37  " 

From  New  York  to  Singapore      .      .     27   " 
From  England,  via  New  'Vork,  to  Cal- 
cutta        39   " 

From  New  York  (14  days  for  coaling, 

Kc.)  to  Calcutta 29   " 

On  thn  route  are,  first,  the  Sandwich  and  nu- 
merous islands  convenient  for  depots,  roaliiig,  Ac, 
tie.  :  and  at  Auatralia  is  an  abundance  of  coal. 
A.    WHITNEY. 
Wa»hi!«otoh,  D.  C,  June  19,  18  JO. 
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■  Chunbsn'  Jounud. 
BR.    MANTKtL    ON    ANIMAI.CULKS. 
Wb  quolo  b«li>w  tho  title  of  a  recent  volume  by 
Dr.  Maiili'll,*  the  objoct  »(  which  is  "  to  prceeota 
fainiltar  oxiioailion   of  tlio   nature   ami    liabita  of 
Buiiiu   of  the  inviaibln    beiiiRs   which    people  our 
lalics  and    streams."     liivisilile   beings!   ami  yet 
not  the  creatures  of  siiiMTKlilion  ami  dreamland, 
but  actual,  substantial  existences,  that,  unseen  by 
the  eye  of  sense,  perform,  within  a  sinulo  drop  of 
water,  the  circle  of  an  economy  as  perfect  in  iu 
kind  19  is  that  of  man  hinisi'lf.   The  olin'ct  is  in  the 
highest  defiree  commendable.     And  thi-  name  of 
the  author  is  guarantee  suiricient  fur  its  correct 
and  agreeable  treatment.     There  is  no  branch  of 
science  more  intcrcsliiiii,  mine  whose  n^velations 
are  more  wonderful,  than  that   which   unfolds  the 
forms  and   nature  of  the  minulc   creatures  which 
people  every  stagnant  pool,  inhabit  the  leaves  of 
every  forest,  and  which  lake  up  their  abode  even 
in    the  fluids  and  tissues  of  other  living  beings. 
Nor  is  it  a  study  the  result  of  which  is  merely 
amusement  and  wonder  ;  for,  like  the  minute  par- 
Uitic   vegetation  whose    growth  absorbs  the  ele- 
raonU  of  decay,   and    which    occasionally    create 
such  havoc  among  human  food,  and  engender  dis- 
ease and  death,  the  myri^ul  animalcules  in  nature 
may  execute  similar  mission.'!,  sometimes  repress- 
ing putridity,  at  others  becoming  the  sources  of  the 
most   loathsome  and  fatal  diseases.     It  is,  there- 
fore, only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these 
creatures,  and  of  the  causes  and  sources  of  their 
development,   that  man   can  call   in  their   aid  or 
oontrul  their  results,  as  his  purposes  may  demand. 
So  simple,  moreover,  and   so  easily  discernible  is 
the  organizntion    of  many   animalcules,    that  the 
physiological  functions  of  their  structure  are  fully 
exposed  to  view — functions  which  find  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  higher  animals,  but  in  whom  the 
mode  of  operation  is  hopelessly  obscured.     Ap- 
parent  as  are    the    advantages   resulting    from    a 
study  of  microscopic  life,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  little  work  before    us  cither   affords    an 
ample  exposition,  or  adds  new  discoveries  to  the 
subject.     All  that  is  attempted,  is  a  familiar  de- 
scription of  a  few    common   facts,  a   description 
which  will  in  some  degree  instruct  the  ordinary 
reader,  and  lead  him— if  be  can  be  led  at  all— to 
further  investigation,  while  works  of  greater  re- 
search and  higher  pretensions  would  have  been  un- 
intelligible and  forbidding. 

Dr.  Mantell's  idea  is  a  happy  one  :  he  takes  a 
little  water  from  a  neighboring  pool,  and  confining 
himself  to  the  examination  of  this,  describes,  in 
simple  but  attractive  terms,  what  he  sees,  figuring 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and 
elegance,  the  objects  of  his  observation.  "  From 
some  water  containing  aquatic  planU,  collected 
from  a  pond  on  ("lapham  Common,  I  select,"  gays 
he,  "  a  small  twig,  to  which  are  attached  a  few 
delicate  fl.ikes,  apparently  of  slime  or  jelly  ;  some 
minute  fibres,  standing  erect  here  and  there  on  the 
twig,  are  also  dimly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
This  twig,  with  a  driip  or  two  of  the  water,  we 
will  put  between  two  ihin  plates  of  glass,  and  place 
under  the  field  of  view  of  a  microscope  having  lenses 
that  magnify  the  image  of  an  object  two  hundred 
limes  iti"linoar  dimensions.  Upon  Imiking  through 
the  instrument,  we  find  the  fluid  swarming  with 
♦  Thoughts  on  Animalcules;  or  a  Glimpse  of  the  In- 
visible World  Revealed  bv  the  Microscope.  By  t^iiteon 
AU?ernon  MauteU,  lis<i.,'LL.  D.  London:  Murray. 
1846. 


animals  of  Tsrlon"!  shapes  and  macnitiidM.  Some 
are  dart:^  the  water  with  !ity, 

while  oil  1  suing  and  devoi.  re» 

more  in!  *'' 

tached  i  ''*" 

enl  have  im-ir   i""ii'^  '1 -■  ■'   '■  cnl 

tube,  from  one  end  of  which  the  am  ,ro- 

tnides,  and  then  recedes;   while  nun  '.iv. 

ered  by  an  elegant  shell  or  case  The  minutest 
kinds— the  monads— many  of  which  ire  so  small, 
that  millions  might  be  contained  in  a  single  drop 
of  water— appear  like  mere  animaied  "lobtilea, 
free,  single,  and  of  various  colors,  ■  '"'Ul 

in    every   direction.     Numerous  S)  •  "ble 

pearly  or  opaline  cups  or  vases,  fringi-.i  rmind  the 
margin  with  delicate  fibres,  that  are  in  con«lanl  os- 
cillation. Some  of  these  are  attached  by  spiral 
tendrils ;  others  are  united  by  a  slender  stem  to 
one  common  trunk,  appearing  like  a  bunch  of  hare- 
bells ;  others  are  of  a  globular  form,  and  grouped 
together  in  a  definite  pattern  on  a  tabular  or  spheri- 
cal membranous  case  for  a  certain  [wriod  of  their 
existence,  and  ultimately  become  detached  and  lo- 
comotive ;  while  many  are  permanently  clustered 
logother.  and  die,  if  separated  from  the  parent 
majM.  No  organs  of  progressive  motion,  similar 
to  those  of  beasts,  birds,  or  fishes,  are  observable 
in  these  beings  ;  yet  they  traverse  the  water  with 
rapidity,  without  the  aid  of  limbs  or  fins ;  and 
though  many  species  are  destitute  of  eyes,  yet  all 
possess  an  accurate  perception  of  the  presence  of 
other  bodies,  and  pursue  and  capture  their  prey 
with  unerring  purpose."  To  the  uninitiated  this 
must  be  a  startling  revelation  ;  more  wonderful, 
because  real,  than  all  the  multitudes  with  which 
superstition  and  fancy  have  [leopled  the  realms 
above,  beneath,  and  around  us. 

The  animalcules  above  enumerated  now  become 
the  subjects  of  individual  examination — there  being 
nearly  a  dozen  diflercnt  genera  in  the  small  phial 
of  water  selected.     The  first  and  most  conspicu- 
ous of  these  is  the  Jfydra,  or  fresh-water  polype, 
an  animalcule  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  appearing, 
when  at  rest,  a  mere   globular  speck  of  jelly,  but, 
when  active,  protruding  into  a  funnel-shajied  tiody, 
furnished  with  a  number  of  long,  delicate  tenucula 
or   arms,   by    which    it   secures   its  prey.      This 
polype  is  carnivorous  in  its  habits,  feeding  on  small 
worms   and   insecU.     "I    have   seen,"   says  our 
author,  "a  polype  seize  two  worms  at  the  same 
instant ;  and  to  reach  them,  the  arms  were  extend- 
ed to  such  a  degree  of  tenuity,  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceptible  without   the  aid  of  a  lens  ;    and    the 
worms,  though  very  lively,  and  struggling  violent- 
ly, were  unable  to  break  asunder  these  delicate  in- 
struments, and   escape,    but   in    an    instant  were 
struck    moiioiiless.      This  phenomenon  strikingly 
resembles  the  effect  produced  by  the  electric  eel ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  hydra,  like  that 
fish,  kills  Its  prey    by  an  electric  shock."     The 
fresh-water  polypes  are  exceedingly  prolific,  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  thousands  springing  from  one  pa- 
rent stock  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.     The 
generation  or  mode  of  multiplication  in  the  hydra 
is  one  of  Its  most  striking  peculiarities     In  its  ordi- 
nary condition,  this  uikes  place  by  gemmation,  or 
bud's,  as  in  certain  plants.      \  small  protuberance 
appears  externally  <in  some  part  of  the  body  of  the 
polype,  and  gradually  enlarges,  and  becomes  elon- 
gated ;  arms  speedily  spring  forth  from  the  free 
extremity,  and  a  miniature  hydra  is  formed,  which 
in  a  short  time  separates  from  its_  parent,  and  as- 
sumes its  individual  existence.     Nor  is  this  all  :  a 
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wiimlerrul,  every  bvuiiuii  wiil  iii  liiuo  bccomo  a 
polype,  as  iwrfecl  as  the  original  of  which  it 
iornipd  n  part !  Further,  the  animal  may  be 
turned  insiile  out  like  a  glove,  ajiil  the  original 
outer  surface  will  perform  the  function  of  diges- 
tion, while  the  fonner  liiiinj;  of  the  stomach  be- 
cnr:  'iii ;  and  this  without  the  creature  ap- 

p.i  rini;  any  inconvenience. 

1  \  'Miifiation  of  the  hydra:  or  polypes, 

which  :.  ii  comparison,  Dr.  Manlell  paiwes 

to  the  I-  "II  of  ihe  true  Infusoria — those 

minute  animalcules  which  were  sporting  in  the 
drops  of  water  between  the  plates  of  glass  placed 
ill  the  field  of  his  microscope.  "  The  existence  of 
these  minute  beings  having  been  first  detected  in 
water  containing  vegetable  matter,  such  as  hay, 
grass.  Sic,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  they  were 
peculiar  to  certain  infusions  ;  hence  the  term  Infuso- 
ria, given  to  this  class  of  animals,  in  allusion  to 
their  supposol  origin.  This  name  is  still  employed 
as  a  geni'ral  dcsi<;natinn,  aliliou^h  it  has  long  been 
known  that  the  presence  of  animalcules  in  infu- 
sions has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  vegetable  in- 
gredients, except  as  far  as  the  decomposition  of  the 
latter  may  lend  lo  the  production  of  a  proper  me- 
dium for  the  development  of  the  invisible  eggs, 
or  gi-rms,  of  these  creatures,  which  are  everywhere 
present.  The  essential  characters  of  the  infusoria 
— in  other  words,  those  miinls  of  organiz.ation  in 
which  they  differ  from  all  other  animals — consist 
in  their  bcMlies  being  destitute  of  any  true  articu- 
lated or  jointed  limbs,  and  locomotive  members  or 
fc-ut ;  their  varied  movements  being  performed  by 
means  of  processes  or  filaments,  which  arc  always 
in  motion,  and  arc  termed  rilia,  from  their  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  the  eyelashes.  The  cilia,  in 
miny  species  of  the  Infusoria,  are  more  or  less 
generally  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  body  ; 
in  others  they  are  disposed  in  one  or  more  circles 
around  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans ;  and  in  some,  are  arranged  in  zones  on  one 
or  more  circular  or  semicircular  projections  on  the  | 
upper  part  of  the  body."  The  examination  of  i 
these  minute  creatures  requires  great  tact  and  pa- 
tience. From  the  original  drop  of  water  a  particu-  , 
lar  species  is  first  selected  ;  it  is  then  removed,  | 
transferred  lo  a  drop  of  pure  water,  and  placed  | 
under  the  field  of  the  microscope — the  ob.server  be- ; 
cinning  with  low  powers,  till  he  obtain  a  general  I 
lcnowledi;o  of  the  (tinn  and  appearance  of  the  sjjc- 
cies,  and  afterwards  examining  the  several  parts  of 
th"  body  with  the  most  powcrfu!  glasses. 

'  v;rutiny.  Dr.  Mantcll  detects,  in  the 

o.'  .  of  water,  a  number  of  species  of  the 

most  bcauulul  fonns,  and  of  the  most  curious 
eciKiomv.  Among  these  arc  Monads,  animated 
S|i'  '  r  various  colors,  little  more  thnn  the 
t!.  I'art  of  a   line   in   diameter;    and    vel 

ej.  M  ■  ....  .,ii  an  individual  activity,  feeding,  dis- 
portini;,  and  pn>pagatiiig  its  kind  with  incon- 
r>iv:ili1i'  r.iT.iiiiiv.  Till-  fl.Miiii  »  colored  slime 
vi .  Iter  of  stagnant 

p..  I'ss  myriails  of 

these  lH'iiii.'n — iMil  individually  distinct,  but  visible 
only  in  the  iinis.  There  are  also  Vorlkellir,  or 
bell-shap'il  iiiiiiiiiiN,  and  Strnlors,  or  those  of  irum- 
p/>t  »ha|M-.<i — fueil  sinirlv,  or  in  clusters,  by  the 
r.  ii;  in  the  water  their 

»  ih  cilia,  like  so  many 

aniiiii;'''!  .1 11'  •  .i-ni  .;.":..-liiiig  minuteness.  The 
digwUve  organs  of  these  tiny  creatures  "  consist 


of  a  series  of  globular  stomachs — hence  the  term 
)iolygaslria — connecled  by  a  common  tube,  which 
allows  entrance  to  the  fo<Ml,  and  exit  to  the  elTele 
particles.  The  fm>d  is  brought  to  the  mouth  by 
the  currents  produced  in  the  water  by  the  cilia ; 
aeration  is  performed  by  the  agency  of  the  same 
organs  ;  and  the  inerease  of  the  sjHx-ies  is  effected 
by  spontaneous  division,  each  part,  like  the  severed 
portions  of  the  polype,  growing  into  a  perfect  indi- 
vidual." Besides  these  polygastric  animalcules, 
which  are  the  lowest  of  the  Infusoria,  there  arc  in 
the  water  under  examination  numerous  species  of 
Rnii/tra,  or  wheel-bearing  animalcules,  so  called 
from  the  circular  rows  of  cilia  which  fringe  the 
upper  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  which,  when 
in  motion,  appear  like  wheels  revcdving  round  a 
common  axis.  These  are  more  highly  organized 
than  the  former  class:  "the  digestive  canal  Is  a 
tube  more  or  les.s  straight,  which  in  many  genera 
is  provided  with  jaws  and  teeth,  which,  like  the 
masticatory  organs  in  birds,  are  siliiated  low  down, 
are  very  di.ttinct,  and  present  considerable  diversity 
of  form  and  arrangement."  Jaws  and  terlh  in 
creatures  invisible  to  the  naked  eye !  Yet  so  it  is  : 
like  the  miniature  watch  set  in  a  finger-ring,  its 
wheels  and  springs  are  not  less  perfect  because  of 
their  tiny  dimensions.  In  the  Kotifera  there  are 
indications  of  nerves,  muscles,  and  punctiform 
eyes,  all  shadowing  forth,  as  it  were,  the  dawn 
of  higher  existences.  Some  are  oviparous,  others 
viviparous — the  eggs  in  many  species  heiiic  in 
size  equal  to  one  third  of  the  animalcule.  These 
ova  "  retain  their  vitality  for  almost  an  unlimited 
period,  and  are  transported  by  Ihe  water  and 
wafted  by  the  winds — fiTr,  whether  dry  or  moist, 
they  remain  uninjured — till,  thrown  into  the  con- 
ditions suitable  to  their  organization,  they  become 
developed,  and  the  apparently  pure  waters  teem 
v»ith  myriads  of  highly-organized  beings.  Kven 
the  adult  animals  of  some  species — the  common 
Rotifers,  for  instance — after  being  apparently  dried 
up  for  several  years,  will  start  into  life  upon  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  throw  their 
rotary  organs  into  full  play,  as  if  roused  from  a 
refreshing  slumber." 

Of  those  Hotifera,  Dr.  Mantell  dcteots  several 
(jencra  :  some  flower-shaped,  Flnsnilana ;  some 
erown-shapcd,  S/'/'AiHi'X'ro.'i;  the  cumiiion  wlieel- 
animalcule,  Rnli/ir ;  and  other  species  eovere<l  with 
wiliceoiis  shells  and  spines,  flrar/iinnu.i.  Tlnse  last 
are  perhaps  the  most  wonderful,  as  they  are,  geo- 
logically speaking,  the  most  important  of  theirclnss. 
"  Their  cases  or  shells  consist  cither  of  lime, 
silex,  (flint,)  or  iron  ;  and  these  retain  their  fonn 
and  structure  for  unlimited  |K!rio<ls  of  lime.  Fnyn 
the  inconceivable  numlicrs  of  these  shell-animal- 
cules, which  swarm  in  every  l«idy  of  water, 
whether  fresh  or  salt,  nnd  the  immense  rapidity 
with  which  the  species  increase — by  sponlaneoiis 
tissuration,  irerininalion,  and  ova— i^xlensive  de- 
posits, or  strata  of  their  casf's,  are  constantly  fonn- 
mir  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  spas.  Hence 
have  originated  the  layers  of  white  calcareous 
earth  common  in  jieat-boga  and  morasses,  the 
tripoli,  or  polishing-slato  of  Hilin,*  ronsistinit 
wholly  of  the  siliceous  cases  of  animalcules,  and 
the  bo({  iron,  comiwiscd  of  the  ferruginous  shields 
of  other  forms.     In  short,  the  extensive  and  im- 
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portant  clmnKes  that  havo  been  produced  on  the 
earth's  Burfacc  by  thin  ai;ency  in  the  earlii-r  agva 
of  tho  physical  history  of  our  planol,  ami  ihow!  of  a 
like  naluri!  whirh  are  ((oiii);  on  iit  lhi>  pri^twrit  time, 
are  in  the  hif(hest  di'({ree  inlcredtiiiif,  and  have 
but  lately  Imcome  the  iiulijcct  of  Noieiitilic  in- 
vaali|>ation." 

The  rontonta  of  the  little  phial  have  now  been 
explored,  the  mirrosoope  removed,  and  all  that 
remains  is  a  Hiiiall  ivt\g,  two  or  three  minute 
leaves,  a  few  tiakrs  of  mucus,  and  a  turbid  condi- 
tion of  the  water  from  the  |)r('»ence  of  earthly  p:ir- 
ticles.  "  All  the  diversified  forms  of  life  thai 
were  sporling  in  tho  apparently  wide  waste  of 
water  have  vanished  from  our  »i(;ht,  and  are  as 
thou|i(h  they  were  not  ;  yet  what  a  world  of  won- 
ders, what  a  marvellous  display  of  Infinite  wisdom, 
are  there  concealed  I  Within  that  narrow  space,  the 
microscope  has  shown  us  the  mysterious  principle 
of  vitality  embwiied  in  structures  of  v»hich  we  had 
previously  no  conception,  and  under  conditions 
which,  if  estimated  according  to  our  ejcpj'rience 
of  the  visible  creation,  would  appear  incompatible 
with  animal  existence.  Were  we  to  describe  the 
facts  that  have  come  under  our  notice  to  persons 
unaccpiaintcd  with  the  optical  p<iwers  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  tell  them  that  the  seeming;  particles  of 
earth  in  the  water  are  creatures  of  various  fonus 
and  structures,  endowed  with  life,  and  the  capacity 
for  its  enjoyment ;  that  those  flakes  of  mucus  are 
atr^rro^ated  thousands  of  animals,  in  the  shape  of 
flowers,  which  increase,  like  plains,  by  buds  and 
by  self-division  ;  that  some  of  these  creatures  are 
carnivorous,  feeding  on  living  atoms  more  infini- 
tesimal than  themselves ;  that  olliers  are  herbivo- 
rous, and  nourished  by  particles  of  decomposed 
vegclables  too  minute  to  be  visible  till  accumulated  | 
in  the  internal  ori;uns  of  the  animalcules  ;  that  wc 
selected  some  of  these  animals,  and  caused  them 
to  swallow  carmine,  and  thus  imparted  a  red  color  i 
to  their  digestive  organs,  and  rendered  their  struc- 
ture more  obvious ;  that  some  are  free,  and  roam 
tlirough  the  water  at  pleasure,  others  always  I 
sedentary,  others  locomotive  in  youth,  and  fixed  I 
to  one  spot  in  after  life  ;  that  many  have  eyes,  the  ] 
number  and  color  of  which  can  be  distinguished  ;  j 
that  the  diflercnce  in  the  relative  magnitude  of  j 
these  creatures  is  as  great  as  that  lictween  a . 
mouse  and  an  elephant ;  that  if  the  water  in , 
which  these  beings  are  now  immersed  he  allowed  to 
evaporate,  and  the  sediment  become  as  dry  as  dust, 
and  this  he  moistened  three  or  four  years  hence, 
many  of  the  individuals  at  this  moment  sporting 
through  the  water  will  be  resuscitated,  and  appear 
in  full  activity,  although,  had  they  remained  in 
t!icir  native  clement,  the  term  of  their  existence 
W(uild  have  extended  but  thro\igh  a  few  days — 
thus  realizing  one  of  the  beautiful  fictions  of  Ara- 
bian story — would  not  this  statement  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  belief? — would  it  not  be  regarded  as 
improbable  and  as  extrav.igaut  as  the  wildest 
chimeras  of  the  imagination '  And  yet  such  a 
narrative  would  Iw  but  the  simple  truth — an  unex- 
aggeratod,  unadorned  matter-of-fact  summary  of 
the  phenomena  that  have  come  under  our  observa- 
tion!" Verily,  there  are  more  things  in  nature 
than  the  unimpiiring  dream  of. 

Like  animals  of  higher  organization,  these  micro- 
scopic creatures  suflijr  and  perish  from  sudden 
transitions  of  temperature.  .Vtmospheric  air  is 
as  necessary  to  their  existence  as  to  o\irs  ;  and 
they  are  killed  by  substances  which  alfeet  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  water.  Fresh-water 
■pecies    instantly   die   if   sea-water    be   suddenly 
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added,  though  the  Utter  may  (warm  with  marina 
s|>ccies ;  but  they  survive  if  tlu  ■--■-,.  be 
gradual  ;  and  many  kinds  inhabit  iter. 

Infusoria   always   ap|H'ar   in    vegi  t ■■-, 

because  their  ova  or  germs,  lieing  i 
present,  find  in  such  fluids  a  pro|)cr  n  • 
their  development.  Kvery  stream  is  laden  with 
them  ;  every  breeze  wafts  its  myriads  of  myriads. 
Though  the  influence  of  light  is  favorable  to  their 
life,  yet  it  dws  not  appear  indis|H-nsable,  for  they 
abound    in  i'  "f  deep  mines,  which  lie 

always  in  Ik  ■larkness.     "  The  ordinary 

duration  of  liir  in  lui'  Infusoria  varies  from  a  few 
hours  to  several  days,  or  even  weeks.  Holiferi 
have  l)een  traced  to  the  twenty-thinl  day  of  their 
existence.  The  death  of  these  animals  is  gen- 
erally sudden  ;  but  in  some  of  the  larger  spe- 
cies, convulsive  struggles  attend  their  dissolution. 
Shortly  after  death,  the  soft  parts  rapidly  decoiii- 
|M>se,  and  all  traces  of  their  beautiful  structures 
disaj>pear  :  tho  species,  which  aro  furnished  witli 
eartliy  cases,  or  shells,  alone  Icare  durablo  vca- 
tiges  of  their  existence." 

Such  is  an  outline  of  Dr.  Mantell's  "  Thoughts 
on  .\nimalcules,"  which  we  cordially  recommend 
to  the  perusal  of  the  young  and  intelligent.  They 
may  or  may  not  become  original  inquirers — ihey 
may  never  adjust  the  f<icus  of  a  microscope,  or 
place  one  drop  of  an  infusion  under  the  lens  of  a 
magnifier — but  this  need  not  prevent  them  from 
making  themselves  acquainted,  through  the  dis- 
coveries of  others,  with  a  department  of  knowledge 
than  which  we  know  of  none  more  replete  with 
interest  and  instruction. 


Scientific  Prophscv. — Newton  expresses  his 
deliberate  opinion  that  cohesion,  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, and  the  communication  of  the  brain  with 
the  muscles,  are  all  to  be  referred  to  one  and  tho 
same  cause — an  ether  or  spiritus,  which  pervades 
all  bodies.  We  might  smile  at  such  an  opinion 
from  many  quarters ;  and  had  Newton  been  only 
the  author  of  the  "  Principia,"  we  might  perhaps 
think  his  head  a  little  exalted  by  the  excitement 
attending  the  close  of  an  arducms  labor,  (though,  in 
truth,  the  scholium,  from  which  the  above  is  ex- 
tracted, does  not  appear  in  the  first  edilion  ;)  but 
when  we  consider  his  prediclioti,  that  the  diamond 
would  be  found  to  be  combustible,  that  the  earth 
was  between  five  and  six  times  its  \»eight  of 
water,  and  others  which  have  turned  out  correct, 
we  feel  something  like  a  presentiment  ihat  the 
opinions  just  cited  may  in  some  degree  share  the 
same  destiny. — Dublin  Rcfiae. 

Right  in  tiii:  Lono-Rin. — Mankind  do  sooner 
or  later  make  a  "  good  report"  of  things  worthy 
to  be  so  reported  of.  The  world  is  long  sometimes 
in  estimating  merit  rightly,  but  is  pretty  sure  in 
the  end  to  accord  its  approbation  to  the  deserving. 
Too  often,  it  is  true,  the  vtrcaths  that  ought  to 
have  encircled  the  brows  of  living  men — tho  emi- 
nent of  their  race  for  menial  and  virtuous  stlain- 
ments — have  been  lwine<l  only  for  their  mnnvmrntal 
rjfisif.i;  but  once  placed  on  these,  they  have  pre- 
served an  imperishable  freshness.  Milton's  bay* 
grow  greener  with  the  touch  of  time.  Newton's 
name  shines  like  the  stars  with  which,  while  lu^  was 
upon  earth,  he  held  immortal  converse.  Nature 
spoke  by  Shakspeare  when  he  lived,  and  mankind 
have  since  taken  care  that  she  shall  speak  by  him 
forever.  Whence  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the 
world's  ultimate  jiulgment  is  in  most  things  cor- 
rect, and  should  be  regarded  by  every  man  of  sense 
accordingly. —  T.  Cromieeil. 
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Fion  Ih*  N«w  York  Ennia(  Mlmt. 
REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS,  AND  THE   CONSE- 
QUENCES ON  ENGLAND  AND  THE  WORLD. 

The  last  arrivalg  from  Europe  liavn  put  to  rest 
this  lone  B{r>tstP(l  and  most  iiiiimrtanl  question — 
lh(>  nri.nl  .,,,.«iioi,  of  our  day — that  on  which,  more 
til  I  .  has  hinged  the  ronimcrcial  policy 

of  •  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 

that  we  re^rd  it  as  a  measure  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  other  free  trade  measures 
of  the  I)riti»h  povornment,  and  regarded  as  the 
consummation  of  them,  is  fraught  with  more  im- 
portant consequences  than  any  other  act  of  our 
time. 

It  shows  a  complete  revolution  in  the  governing 
inlluenccsof  Great  Britain.  Those  influences  have 
been  hitherto  wielded  by  the  landed  aristocracy. 
This  body  has  hitherto  controlled  both  lords  and 
commons.  It  has  done,  or  rather  permiUed,  many 
liberal  things  towards  the  other  great  interests  of 
the  state.  Commercial  restrictions  began  to  be 
relaxed  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  and 
the  relaxation  has  proceeded  with  a  tolerably 
steady  pace  ever  since.  Mr.  Iluskisson  was  the 
father  of  the  modem  free  trade  system  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  principles  which  he  laid  down  and 
so  ably  advocated,  have  in  no  important  par- 
ticular been  departed  from,  in  any  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  introduced.  These  have  all  been 
in  one  direction — In  favor  of  freedom  of  trade. 

Mr.  Canning,  who  was  at  heart  of  the  Liverpool 
party,  and  whose  splendid  abilities  gave  the  coup 
dc  gracr  to  the  old  tory  aristocracy,  with  their 
worn-out  traditionary  notions,  supported  the  new 
views  of  his  friend  Huskisson,  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  almost  matchless  oratory.  The 
whig  party  came  into  power  a  few  years  after  his 
death,  pledged  by  their  principles  and  professions, 
to  carry  out  still  farther  those  measures  »  hich  had 
for  their  object  the  removal  of  all  species  of  re- 
strictions on  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  on  its  agriculture,  so  far  as  Ihey  could. 
This  party  did  much,  during  their  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  rule,  to  estal)lish  and  extend  liberal  prin- 
ciples in  every  direction,  cicrpt  in  reeard  to  the 
mgrinihural  intercsls.  Here  they  found  themselves 
entirely  too  weak  to  cnpe  with  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy. This  bo<ly  had  tin)  long  enjoyed  dominion 
in  the  state  to  resign  it  easily.  It  yielded  all  it 
could  to  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to 
greater  freedom  of  action  in  all  departments  of 
trade  and  business;  but  it  guarded,  as  the  apple 
of  the  eye,  its  own  monopoly.  Other  inlcresis 
might  be  free  toward  each  other  ;  the  landholders 
must  be  protected  against  all.  There  were  not 
wanting  plausible  arguments  for  this,  in  the 
pressure  of  the  church,  and  the  poor  rates  on  land, 
and  in  the  newjwily  for  providing  employment  for 
the  masses,  which  agriculture  does  to  a  greater 
extent  ihan  any  of  the  other  great  branches  of 
nauonal  industry.  Here  the  agriculturisU  were 
inaccessible,  obstinate,  deaf  to  all  argument  and 
entreaty,  and  defeated  every  effort  of  the  whig 
niDistry  to  repeal  or  modify  the  com  laws. 

They  were  finally  overthrown  (so  far  as  their 
public  measures  were  concerned]  by  their  ill  suc- 
ceaa  in  finance.  For  years  preceding  their  exit 
from  office,  there  was   an    unusual  deficit  in   the 

treasury,  and  that  ;■ ■■  ,  laid  ex- 

preaely  to  meet  it.  ;  irmed  at 

the  asprxt  of  adclii,.  ...  ., midst  ofa 

profound    peace,  or   only  a  money-making  [the 


Chinese]    war.      The    government     :i 
changed  hands,  and   Sir  Robert   Pe<'I 
bis  acceasion  to  power  by  one  of  those   buhi  and 
decisive  measures  which  cither  bring  about  tri- 
umphant success,  or  ruin,  utter  and  irretrievable 
defeat. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  imposition  nf  oneof 
the  most  un|)opular  and  burdensome  of  the  war 
taxes — a  property  and  income  tax,  by  means  of 
which  he  not  only  made  up  the  deficient  revenue, 
but  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial   interests,  by  lessening  or  repealing  a 

I  host  of  duties  on  the  raw  material,  and  by  greatly 
lessening  all  protective  duties  on  the  product  of 
British   manufacture.     He  also  made  a  most  im- 

1  portant  modification  in  the  previous  stringency  of 
the  com  laws.  The  success  of  these  measures, 
bold  and  decisive  as  they  were,  must  have 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  ihe 
pri>mier  and  his  friends.  The  income-tax  vieldcd 
nearly  one  h.ilf  more  than  the  estimate.     The  im- 

i  pulse  to  trade  and  manufactures  was  so  great  that 

I  the  large  reductiim  of  taxes  was  attended,  even  at 
first,  with  but  small  loss  to  the  revenue.  Instead 
of  repealing  the  income-tax,  upon  this  success,  as 

I  a  weak  or  partisan  minister  would  have  done.  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  made  its  continuance  the  basis  for  new 
operations  in  the  same  direction,  until,  at  length, 
British  manufactures  and  commerce  were  freed 
from  almost  every  shackle  that  could  impede  their 
competition  with  the  manufactures  and  commerce 
of  the  world.  An  income-tax  of  five  millions 
(estimated  originally  to  produce  about  three  and  a 
half)  has  led  to  the  repeal  of  over  eight  millions 
of  other  taxes,  besides  leaving  a  surplus,  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  of  over  two  millions. 

This  unparalleled  and  wonderful  success,  in 
which  the  wisdom  of  ihe  minister  had  been  aided 
by  a  most  happy  combination  of  circumstances, 
gave  him  strength  to  propose  the  boldest  measure 
that  has  ever  emanated  from  a  minister  of  the 
crown — the  death  of  the  corn-laws,  with  an  inter- 
val of  three  years  to  die  in  ;  the  process,  however, 
commencing  without  delay.  This  is  the  crowning 
work  of  all  the  free  trade  measures  which  have 
been  in  progress  under  the  various  ministries  of 
Great  Britain  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
threatened  famine  in  Ireland  was,  no  doubt,  an 
important  aid  in  cflecling  this  prodigious  revo- 
lution. But  Peel  ought  not  to  deny  his  obligation  ^ 
to  his  predecessors.  This  great  measure,  upon ' 
which  he  declares  himself  willing  to  slake  the 
repuialion   of  a  life  of  great  things,  could  have 

'  been  carried  only  in  a  reformed  parliament.     It  is 

I  strictly  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  refiirm,  w  hich  Peel 
opposed  in  the  maturity  of  his  yeais,  and  with  all 

'  the  strength  of  his  powerful  mind.  In  this  sense 
it  may  be  said  that  he  is  indebted  to  his  enemies 
for  his  success ;  and  that  only  the  failure  of  his 
opposition  to  reform  has  enabled  him  to  bring 
about  "  the  greatest  measure  of  his  hie."  That 
this  measure,  with  the  class  to  which  it  belongs, 
will  be  productive  of  the  most  important  conse- 
quences to  England  and  the  world,  we  have  not 
the  smallest  doubt.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  these  should  lie  all  favorable,  though  a 
great  preponderance  of  good  may  reasonably  be 
linked  for.  But  we  cannot  enter  upon  so  great  a 
subject  at  the  close  of  an  article. 

We  may  however  express  our  doubis  whether 
the  success  of  ihis  great  measure  ensures  tho  con- 
tinuance of  the  Peel  ministry.  The  premier  has 
subjected  himself  to  a  load  of  obloquy,  such  as 
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perhaps  no  minister  Iur  vncountercil  Bincnth«  tima 
gf  Ijord  Hutu,  and  should  hu  Rontinuc  in  ulTio;,  he 
will  hiivc  to  oiicouutvr  a  vast  amount  of  personal 
op|Misition  and  ill-will,  without  the  warm  nuiiport 
of  any  one  party,  and  without  a  cordial  good-will 
on  thu  part  of  the  sovereign. 

Still,  we  are  inclined  to  think  his  strength  with 
the  country  is  such  that  he  may  continue  to  hold 
oQicc,  if  ho  chooses.  His  liest  |)olicy,  we  think, 
would  bo  to  retire  until  a  new  election  to  parlia- 
ment takes  place,  when  ho  would  l>e  aifain,  almost 
certainly,  c»l|rd  to  the  head  of  the  iiiinintry. 
'I'hoHe  arc  mixtakeii  who  consider  Peel  as  past  his 
prime,  and  neediiif;  repose,  from  ane.  He  is  but 
tifly-ei){ht,  of  a  jjiiud  constitution,  and  exi-rllcntU 
prrsenxH.  He  has  yet  in  him  ten  or  twr' 
years  of  service  for  his  country.  Wo  ar> 
mistaken  if  for  that  lime,  whether  in  oflicu  or  out, 
he  be  not  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  kingdom. 
He  is  said  to  have  declared  that  ho  would  spend 
his  life  in  the  house  of  eommons — that  is,  would 
never  accejit  a  peera)(e.  Wo  hope  ho  will  keep 
his  resolution,  convinced  that  he  is  on  the  true 
theatre  of  his  greatness. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Wo  need  make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for 
continuing  our  remarks  on  the  changes  in  the  corn 
laws  of  Great  llriiain — a  measure  which  as  we 
have  shown  closes  and  perfects  the  long  series  of 
movements  in  that  country  in  favor  of  free  trade. 
The  doctrine  of  protection  to  manufactures  and 
agriculture  m!(y  be  considered  as  abandoned,  and 
they  are  left  to  sustain  themselves  by  their  own 
inherent  strength  and  elasticity.  From  the  im- 
mense extent  of  our  foreign  commerce  with  that 
country,  which  with  her  dependencies,  takes  con- 
siderably more  than  one  half  of  our  exports,  this 
commercial  revolution  there,  must  have  a  pro- 
digious influence  on  the  leading  interests  of  our 
country,  and  it  must  demand  frotn  us  a  correspon- 
dent attention. 

One  of  the  most  marked  results  of  the  change 
will  be  greatly  to  lessen  the  cost  of  living  in  Kng- 
land  to  all  classes,  but  especially  the   poor,  who 

i>urcbase  little  beyond  the  UTCCssaries  of  life, 
iitherto  England  has  been  the  dearest  country  on 
earth,  because  food  from  abroad  in  all  its  forms 
wn.'<  excluded,  unless  when  at  a  high  price.  This 
is  made  almost  entirely  to  cease,  except  in  articles 
which  may  be  denominated  luxuries,  and  including 
sugar  in  this  list.  Vegetables  of  every  class,  all 
grains  whether  intended  as  food  for  man  or  beast, 
live  animals,  meaU,  fresh  and  salt,  with  unim- 
portant exceptions,  fish,  wherever  caught,  and 
however  cured,  are  among  articles  free  or  subject 
only  to  nominal  duty.  No  country  in  modern 
times  has  ever  gone  to  this  extent,  except  Holland, 
which  is  a  nation  of  merchants,  and  the  Hanse 
Towns,  which  were  free  trading  cities.  England 
furnishes  the  first  example  of  a  great  agricultural 
nation  throwing  open  its  ports  and  its  custom 
houses,  to  the  almost  unrestricted  entrance  of  food 
from  abroad.  It  certainly  is  a  most  remarkable 
innovation  in  the  custom  of  nations.  It  aims  a 
blow  at  old  national  antipathies,  and  jealousies  and 
divisions,  the  like  of  which  no  age  has  seen,  and 
which  if  carried  out  and  generally  imitated  by 
great  nations,  would  introduce  a  general  national 
brotherhoo<l,  and  render  wars  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. It  was  not  our  purpose,  however,  at  pres- 
ent to  speak  of  this  result,  but  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  living 
which  must  follow  the  free  introduction  of  all  the 


leading  articles  which  enter  into  family  coniamp- 
tiun. 

It  is  estimated  that  100,000  English  families  lira 
mostly  abroad  for  the  sake  of  economy.  Esti- 
mating the  average  incotn«  at  jCSOO  per  annum, 
X°30, 1)00,000  have  been  spent  out  of  the  kingdom 
for  the  sake  of  economy  ;  a  large  part  of  which 
will  now  1mi  spent  at  home.  Nor  has  the  govern- 
ment provided  for  a  cheap  supply  of  food  alone. 
Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  of  all  sorts  are  allowed 
to  be  imported  free,  and  there  is  no  tax  on  leather, 
and  even  on  garments  made  up,  and  on  boots  and 
shoes  the  duly  is  very  I'"''  -,,  ilmi  i'.,r  rli.il.in.r, 
England  is  probably  nci  i 

tarth.      Even    silks,  th^  '       j 

I  general,  pay  for  the  most  part  but  ten  per  cent., 
iiid  England  has  become  an  exporting  country,  aa 
well  as  an  importing  one  in  regard  to  that  article. 
.\bout  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling  of  silks,  were 
exported  the  last  year.  Mr.  Huskisson  fought 
hard  to  get  the  duty  on  this  article  reduced  to  30 
per  cent.  Ten  per  cent,  is  now  thought  sufficient 
— not  to  exclude  the  foreign  article,  for  this  is  not 
desired  ;  but  to  encourage  the  home  manufacture. 
Such  a  change  has  been  brought  about  in  little 
more  than  twenty  years. 

England  then  becoming  a  positively  cheap  coun- 
try in  regard  to  clothing,  and  a  comparatively  cheap 
country  (her  past  condition  is  alluded  to)  in  re- 
gard to  food,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  her 
manufactures!  This  will  bo  three-fold.  First, 
the  internal  consumption  of  the  kiogdom  will  be 
affected.  The  masses,  who  generally  expend 
nearly  up  to  their  income,  laying  out  less  for  food, 
will  have  more  for  clothing.  If  their  outlay  for 
provisions  is  diminished,  suppose  twenty  per  cent., 
that  for  clothing  will  be  augmented  probably  four 
or  five  per  cent.  Candor,  however,  obliges  ns  to 
say  that  to  the  increased  consumption  from  this 
source  there  may  be  an  offset.  If  the  demand  for 
agricultural  labor  should  bo  considerably  dimin- 
ished, as  is  insisted  by  the  advocates  for  protec- 
tion, then  of  necessity  the  agricultural  classes  can- 
not purchase  so  largely.  Here  is  precisely  tho 
difficult,  hazardous  |>oint  of  the  experiment,  and 
all  parties  must  wait  with  some  anxiety  for  the 
result.  The  manufacturing  classes  will  consume 
more  ;  pirhaps  the  agricultural  classes  less. 

Second,  manufactures  will  be  favorably  affected 
by  diminishing  the  cost  of  production.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  estimate  the  different  proportion 
in  which  capital  and  labor  are  concerned  in  the 
cost  of  production.  It  is  in  fact  infinitely  various 
in  different  articles  ;  in  some  labor  constituting  a 
small  p.art — in  others  nearly  the  whole.  Hut  as 
labor  does  enter  more  or  less  into  the  cost  of  every 
article,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  whatever 
largely  affects  the  price  of  labor,  will  affect  the 
cost  of  production.  The  operative  will  in  the  first 
instance  reap  the  benefit  of  diminishing  cost  of 
living,  and  it  were  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  he 
'•  might  always  retain  the  great  portion  of  it.  But 
experience  forbids  us  to  hope  that  he  can  long  do 
more  than  share  it  with  the  capitalist ;  and  what- 
ever benefit  the  latter  derives,  is  so  much  added  to 
his  power  of  successfully  meeting  foreign  compe- 
tition. If,  then,  English  manufactures  have,  under 
the  disadvantage  of  dear  living,  maintained  inmost 
branches  a  superiority  over  those  of  other  nations, 
they  will  bo  still  belter  enabled  to  compete  with 
them,  when  the  cost  of  living  is  reduced  nearly  to 
the  same  standard.  In  other  words,  wholly  un- 
taxed raw  materials,  with  almost  wholly  untaxed 
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food  for  her  operatives,  u*ur«s  fur  a  Inng  period 
in  fi.iiiMi  rnirk.is,  :.i  I. -ml  ihe  j)re»cnt  relalive 
(t:i  t's.    This  is  a  most 

imj  iiilctcsl.     Its  great- 

est danger  lay  in  dear  food  at  homo — that  danger 
is  past. 

A  tliiril  way  in  wliirh  I  Mufactures  will 

he  henefilliid  by  the  free  ;res,  now  \>CT- 

fectcd  by  the  virtual  abtogHioii  nl  ihc  corn  laws, 
is  by  inrreasing  llio  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations.  It  ha.i  l>oen  stated  as  an  axiom,  that  a 
people  will  not  long  buy  of  those  to  whom  they  do 
not  sell.  This  is  only  partially  true.  In  order  to 
buy,  a  nation  must  of  course  sell  Ao  somebody, 
though  not  always  to  the  very  people  of  whom 
ihey  buy.  The  statement  would  have  been  cor- 
rect, however,  if  limited  to  two  or  more  naiions 
which  are  competing  for  the  trade  of  a  third.  That 
nation  which  buys  the  most  freely,  will  also  in  this 
case  Kell  the  most  largely.  The  balance  of  trade 
with  England  for  the  last  few  years  is  largely  in 
favor  of  the  United  States — the  last  year  reaching 
the  enormous  sum  of  fourteen  millions  of  dollars. 
In  payment  she  accepts  hills  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  A  good  deal  of  this  balance  has  accrued 
from  the  relaxation  of  her  provision  laws,  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  we  cannot  keep  this  trade,  if 
the  grain-growing  nations  of  the  continent  consent 
to  receive  British  manufactures  at  much  lower 
rates  of  duly  than  we  impose.  Vessels  that  take 
British  goods  as  return  freight,  have  an  advantage 
over  those  that  do  not,  which  must  ullimatcly 
ensure  them  the  market.  The  irregular  and  fitful 
demand  of  the  English  corn  market,  has  hitherto 
prevented  any  great  benefit  in  the  sale  of  her  com- 
modities, from  occasional  large  importations  of 
grain.  When  this  trade,  however,  shall  assume 
(as  it  will  when  free)  a  tolerable  dejirec  of 
tieadiness  and  regularity,  an  increased  demand  for 
British  goods  will  be  the  certain  resnlt.  There 
will  be  light  freight  and  means  of  payment. 

Foreign  governments  will  also  favor  trade  with 
the  power  which  lays  the  fewest  restrictions 
on  their  productions.  Important  relaxations  are 
already  making  in  the  Kussian  system  of  high  and 
prohibitory  duties.  All  Russian  products  being 
received  at  low  or  nominal  duiirs  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  the  emperor  will  cause  an  im- 
portant miKlification  of  the  Ilussian  tariff  to  be 
made,  at  least  so  far  as  British  goods  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  Is  impossible  yet  to  say  how  far  other  nations 
will  be  led  to  follow  the  example  of  Great  Britain. 
Authority,  or  the  weight  of  great  names,  whether 
French,  l^nglish,  or  German,  is  wholly  on  the  side 
of  free  trade.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  a  pro- 
fessorship of  political  economy  on  earth,  in  which 
the  principle  of  protection  is  advocated.  Theorists 
'  at  least,  as  a  body,  are  in  favor  of  free  trade.  The 
example  of  such  a  country,  cannot  but  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  same  direction,  especially 
witt  -    s  whose  systems  are  yet  in  any  de- 

gf  ned. 

ii  >  lie  somewhat  to  smooth  the  way  by 

the  prevalence  of  a  belter  feeling.  A  large  part 
of  the  restrlcllvc  measures  of  various  countnei 
have  had  their  origin  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation.  It 
was  tlinnjht  nerrosary  for  a  nation  to  show  a 
pr<  '  injurious  to  its  trade  and 

coil.  injury    "n     the    ojipo«iiP 

party.      Tin:   b!un,.i   1.1  true. 
(he  party  inflicting  it  was  tli 


But  in  the  ill  blood  excited,  this  WM  IW^IM  OT 
disregarded.  The  great  liberal  meaaoTSa  MT  Um 
British  government  will  dilTiise  throughout  the 
commercial  world  a  better  feeling — a  feeling  that 
rjrJusive  advantages  arc  no  longer  sought,  and 
that  trade,  to  bo  really  beneficial  to  one  party, 
must  be  so  to  both. 

But  these  measures  will  operate  in  another  and 
still  mi>re  efficacious  way  on  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing rivals.  The  advantages  of  cheapness  of 
the  raw  material,  and  increased  cheapness  of  food, 
must  be  met  by  similar  reductions  on  the  part  of 
rival  nations,  or  the  foreign  markets  will  be  lost. 
Franco  and  Germany  must  cease  to  tax  British 
coal  and  iron,  and  machinery,  and  foreign  wool, 
and  various  other  articles,  if  they  would  success- 
fully compete  with  her  in  the  production  of  cloths, 
and  of  various  other  fabrics  in  which  they  now 
compete  with  her  in  the  markets  of  the  woild.  A 
relaxation — at  least  a  partial  one — uf  their  cimi- 
merclal  systems  will  thus  be  forced  upon  them. 

On  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  a  new  era  of 
commercial  freedom  has  commenced. 


From  tiM  N«w  Bmiuwlck  TinMs. 
THE  WOLF  CHASE. 

During  the  winter  of  1844,  being  engaged  In 
the  northern  part  of  Maine,  I  had  much  leisure  to 
devote  to  the  wild  sports  of  a  new  country.  To 
none  of  these  was  1  more  passionately  addicted 
than  that  of  skating.  The  deep  and  »e<iueslered 
lakes  of  this  northern  slate,  frozen  by  intense  cold, 
present  a  wide  field  to  the  lovers  of  this  pastime. 
Often  would  I  hind  on  my  rusty  skates,  and  glide 
away  up  the  glittering  river,  and  wind  each  mazy 
streamlet  that  flowed  on  towards  the  parent  ocean, 
and  feel  my  very  pulso  iKiund  with  joyous  exercise. 
It  was  during  one  of  these  excuisions  that  I  met 
with  an  adventure,  which  even  at  this  period  of  my 
life  I  rememl>er  with  wonder  and  astuiiishment. 

I  had  left  my  friend's  house  one  evening  just 
before  dusk,  with  the  intention  of  skating  a  short 
distance  up  the  noble  Kennebec,  which  glided 
directly  before  the  door.  The  evening  was  fine 
and  clear.  The  new  moon  peered  from  her  h)fty 
seat,  and  cast  her  rays  on  the  frosty  pines  that 
skirted  the  shore,  until  they  seemed  the  realization 
of  a  fairy  scene.  All  nature  lay  in  a  quiet  which 
she  Sf)inelimes  chm)Hes  to  assume  ;  while  water, 
earth  and  air  seemed  to  have  sunken  into  repose. 

I  had  gone  up  the  river  nearly  two  miles,  »hen 
coming  to  a  little  stream  which  emptied  into  the 
larger,  I  turned  in  to  explore  its  course.  Fir  and 
hemlock  of  a  century's  growth  met  overhead,  and 
formed  an  evergreen  archway,  radiant  with  ftost- 
work.  .\ll  was  dark  within,  but  I  was  young  and 
fearless,  and  as  I  peered  into  the  unbroken  forest 
that  reared  itself  to  the  borders  of  the  stream,  I 
laughed  in  very  joyoiisness.  My  wild  hurrah  rang 
through  the  woods,  and  I  sttHnl  listening  to  the 
echo  that  reverberated  again  and  again,  until  all 
was  hushed.  Occasionally  a  night  bird  would  flap 
its  wings  from  some  tall  oak. 

The  mighty  lords  of  the  forest  stood  as  if  nought 
but  time  could  Ihiw  them.  1  thought  how  ofl  the 
Indian  hunter  concealed  himself  behind  these  \itj 
trees — how  oft  the  arrow  had  nierwd  the  deer  by 
this  very  stream,  and  how  oft  his  wild  halliMi  had 
rung  for  his  victory.  I  watched  Ihe  owls  as  they 
fliiitered  by,  until  I  almost  fancied  myself  one  of 
ind  held  my  breath  to  listen  to  their  distant 
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When  suddenly  a  sound  arose,  it  aeomod  from 
the  very  ice  beneath  my  fo«t.     It  wan  loud  nt  •' 

truiMi'iiiioiis  a(  firs),  until  it  vmlfd  in  (inr  Iduk  >' 
I  win  n\>\>Mi'.il.  Ni'V('r  Iwforii  had  micli  a  nm: 
ract  my  eani.  I  lliouKht  it  im>ro  than  mortal^^M> 
fiorci!,  and  amid  such  an  unliri>k(.'n  iwilitudo,  that  it 
Boumod  a  fiend  from  hell  had  blown  a  blast  from  an 
infernal  trum|>et.  Prosunlly  1  heard  the  twi|{s  on 
the  shore  snap  as  if  from  the  tread  of  some  animal, 
and  the  blood  rushed  back  to  my  forehead  with  a 
liound  that  made  my  skin  hum,  un<l  I  felt  rehevod 
that  1  had  toeuntond  with  thiii;;H  of  ciirtlily  and  not 
spiritual  mould,  a.i  I  first  faneied.  My  energies 
rolurned,  and  I  looked  around  mu  for  some  means 
of  defence.  The  moon  shone  through  tho  opening 
by  which  I  hail  entereil  the  forest,  aiul  considcr- 
in(f  this  the  best  means  of  escape,  t  darted  towards 
it  like  an  arrow.  'T  was  hardly  a  hundred  yards 
distant,  and  the  swallow  could  scarcely  excel 
my  desperate  fliifht  ;  yet  as  1  turned  my  eyes 
to  the  shore,  I  could  soo  two  dark  objects  dashing 
throujih  the  under  brush,  at  a  pace  nearly  double 
that  of  my  osvn.  Hy  their  great  speed,  and  the 
short  yelU  which  they  occasionally  ifave,  I  knew  at 
once  that  they  were  tho  much  dreaded  grey  wolf 

I  had  never  met  with  these  animals,  but  from 
the  description  jfiven  of  them,  I  had  but  little 
pleasure  in  niakinsj  their  aciiuaintance.  Their 
unlauu'ablo  ficreene.s.s  and  the  untiring  strength 
which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  nature,  render 
them  objects  of  dread  to  every  benighted  traveller. 

"  With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
Tho  hound's  deep  hate,  the  hunter's  fire," 

they  pursue  their  prey,  and  nought  but  death  can 
separate  them.  The  bushes  that  skirted  the  shore 
flew  pa.st  with  the  velocity  of  light,  as  I  dashed  on 
in  my  (light.  Tho  outlet  was  nearly  gained  ;  one 
second  more  and  I  would  be  comparatively  safe, 
when  my  pursuers  appeared  on  tho  bank  directly 
above  me,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  some  ten 
feet.  There  was  no  time  for  thought ;  1  bent  my 
head  and  da.shed  wildly  forward.  The  woh'es 
sprang,  but  miscalculating  my  sjHied,  sprang  be- 
hind, while  their  intended  prey  glided  out  into  the 
river. 

N;iture  turned  me  towards  home.  The  light 
flakes  of  snow  spun  from  the  iron  of  my  skates, 
and  I  was  now  some  distance  from  my  pursuers, 
when  their  fierce  howl  told  me  that  I  was  again 
the  fugitive.  I  did  not  look  h.ick — 1  did  not  feel 
sorry  or  glad  :  one  thought  of  home,  of  the  bright 
faces  awaiting  my  return,  of  their  tears  if  they 
should  never  again  see  me,  and  then  every  energy 
i.f  mind  and  body  was  exerted  for  my  escape.  I 
was  perfectly  at  home  on  the  ice.  Many  were  the 
days  1  spent  on  my  skates,  never  thinking  that  at 
one  time  they  would  be  my  only  means  of  safety. 
Kvery  half  minute  an  alternate  yelp  from  my  pur- 
suers made  me  but  too  certain  they  were  close  at 
my  heels.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came  ;  I  heard 
their  feet  pattering  on  the  ice,  nearer  still,  until  1 
fancied  I  could  hear  their  deep  breathing.  Every 
nerve  and  muscle  in  my  frame  was  stretched  to 
the  utmost  tension. 

The  trees  along  the  shore  seemed  to  dance  in 
the  uncertain  light,  and  my  brain  turned  with  my 
own  breathless  speed  :  yet  still  they  seemed  to 
hiss  forth  with  a  sound  truly  horrible,  when  an 
involuntary  motion  on  my  part  turned  me  out  of 
my  course.  The  wolves  close  behind,  unable  to 
stop  and  OS  unable  to  turn,  slipped,  fell,  still  going 


on  far  ahead,  their  tongues  lolling  out,  their  white 

!...„     ,.l I, I,..ir       l.l,,.,.lv      I<«        ll.l'ir 


With  rage  and  fury.      I'hc  u  ed  on  my 

mind  that  by  this  means  1  coui  -  in,  vix.,  by 

turning  aside  whenever  they  ciuiie  1>jo  near  ;  for 
they,  by  the  formation  of  their  feet,  are  unable  to 
run  on  ice  except  on  a  right  line. 

I  immtKliatelv  acted  on  this  plan.     The  wolves 
having  rcgai  '       'ly  towards 

me.     The   i  v  yards  up 

tho  stream,   im  >   "'i'  ■■'   '•-'•'. 

when  1  glided  round  ai> 

A  fierce  growl  greeted  111,     .....:.  .     i 

slipped   upon   their  haunches  ami  ^ard, 

presenting   a   wrfert   picture  of  li  ■   and 

baffled  rage.  Thus  1  gained  nearly  a  hundrwl  yards 
each  turning.  This  was  repealed  two  or  three 
times,  every  moment  the  wolves  getting  more 
excitod  and  baffled,  until  coming  opposite  the 
house,  a  couple  of  stag  hounds,  aroused  by  the 
noise,  bayed  furiously  from  their  kennels.  The 
wolves  taking  the  hint,  slopped  in  their  mad 
career,  and  after  a  moment's  consideration  turned 
and  fled.  I  watched  them  lill  their  dusky  forms 
disappeared  over  a  neighboring  hill.  Then,  taking 
off  my  skates,  1  wended  my  way  to  tho  house, 
with  feelings  better  to  be  imagined  than  described. 


TV  Forms  of  Alfred  B.  Strket.     New  York, 
Clark  &  Austin,  130  Fulton-street. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  this  complete  edition  of 
Mr.  Street's  poems,  for  it  is  diflicnlt  justly  to  esti- 
mate a  man  of  genius,  when  his  productions  are 
strewed  at  random  through  the  periodiciil  publics- 
tions  of  the  day,  like  so  many  scattered  rays  of 
light.  Our  naiional  literature  is  steadily  growing 
up  into  manhood,  for  the  reason  that  the  intellect 
of  the  country  is  daily  becoming  less  imitative 
and  more  original.  It  is  idle  for  our  authors  to 
attempt  occupying  any  themes  of  transatlantic  ori- 
gin, unless  as  ihey  are  connected  with  or  termi- 
nate on  this  continent.  We  should  not  look  too 
much  abroad  for  subjects  of  thought  and  disquisi- 
tion. American  talent  can  never  be  devchiped  into 
fulness  upon  a  foreign  nutriment,  it  must  be  fed  at 
home ;  every  nation  has  its  [icculiar  place  and 
sphere  in  liieralure,  just  as  much  as  it  has  a  geo- 
graphical (Hisilioii,  and  when  confined  to  this  limit 
the  national  mind  must  sooner  or  later  create  a 
peculiar  and  characteristic  national  literature.  We 
have  been  led  to  these  remarks  from  observing  that 
the  marked  feature  of  Mr.  Street's  poems  is  their 
Americanism,  and  in  this  we  trace  an  essential 
cause  of  his  success  as  a  poet.  He  deals  with 
historical  incidents  and  legends  belonging  to  our 
own  country,  and  in  which  we  all  feel  that  vre 
have  a  common  property.  He  describes  nature  as 
seen  in  the  depths  of  our  noble  forests,  by  the  side 
of  our  glorious  rivers,  on  the  lakes  and  mountains, 
and  he  thus  strikes  a  chord  to  which  every  heart 
responds. 

With  all  his  truthfulness  and  life-like  painting, 
with  all  his  vivid  and  spirited  sketching  of  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  we  feel  that  his  genius 
would  have  been  wasted  and  misapplied  upon  any 
other  than  home  scenes  and  events,  and  we  arc  so 
far  jealous  of  his  muse,  as  to  hope  that  his  fine 
poetic  powers  will  never  be  diverted  from  illus- 
Iraling  the  history  and  scenery  of  his  native  land. 
— Protestant  Churchman. 
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Pnxii  FnMr'«  Mioil"*' 
PAST    AND    PRESENT    CONDITION    OF     BRITISH 
POETRY. 

Tis  sixty  years  sinco  a  lliiii  quarto  volume  »p- 
paared  in  Ixindoa  with  thp  plain  and  unpretending 
title  of  j4n  Ode  to  fiupa-flilion,  and  some  other 
Pormf,  and  exactly  the  Kaine  mimbrr  of  years  since 
a  thin  octavo  appeared  at  Kilmarnock,  entitled, 
Poems,  chirjiy  in  the  Scottish  Dialect.  The  thin 
quarto  was  the  production  of  Samuel  Rogers,  a 
young  gentleman  of  education,  the  son  of  a  Ijon- 
don  baniicr  ;  the  thin  octavo  the  production  of  Rob- 
ert Burns,  a  Scottish  ploughlmy,  without  educa- 
tion, and  almost  without  a  penny  in  the  world. 

'Tis  fifty  years  since  Bums  was  buried  in  the 
kirkyard  o^  St.  Michael's  : 

"  0  early  ripe,  to  thy  abundant  store 
What  could  advancing  age  have  added  more!" 

While  the  poet  of  the  Ode  to  Superstition  is  still 
among  us,  full  of  years  and  full  of  health,  and  as 
much  in  love  with  poetry  as  ever.  "  It  is,  I  con- 
fess," says  Cowley,  "  but  seldom  seen  that  the 
poet  dies  before  the  man  ;  for  when  once  we  fall 
in  love  with  that  bewitching  art,  we  do  not  use  to 
court  it  as  a  mistress,  but  marry  it  as  a  wife,  and 
take  it  for  better  or  worse,  as  an  inseparable  com- 
panion of  our  whole  life."  It  was  so  with  Waller 
when  he  was  eighty-two,  and  is  so  with  Mr. 
Rogers  now  that  be  is  eighty-one.  Long  may  it 
b«  so  : — 

"  If  envious  buckles  view  wi'  sorrow 
Thy  lengthen'd  days  on  this  blest  morrow, 
May  Desolation's  long-teeth 'd  harrow, 

Nine  miles  an  hour. 
Rake  them,  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
In  brunstane  stoure." 

Waller  "was  the  delight  of  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons, and,  even  at  eighty,  he  said  the  liveliest 
thincsof  any  among  them."  How  true  of  Rogers, 
at  eighty,  at  his  own,  or  at  any  other  table  ! 

The  poet  of  ^n  Ode  to  Siipcrslition  has  outlived 
a  whole  generation  of  poets,  poetasters,  and  poeti- 
tos  ;  has  seen  the  rise  and  decline  of  schools.  Lake, 
Cockney,  and  Satanic — the  changeful  caprices  of 
taste — the  injurious  eflecis  of  a  coterie  of  friends 
— the  impartial  verdicts  of  Time  and  a  third  gene- 
ration— another  Temple  of  Fame — a  new  class  of 
occupants  in  many  of  the  niches  of  the  old — resto- 
rations, depositions,  and  removals,  and,  what  few 
are  alloweo  to  see,  his  own  position  in  the  Tem- 
ple pretty  well  determined,  not  so  high  as  to  be 
wondered  at,  nor  so  low  that  he  can  escape  from 
envy  and  even  emulation.  Nor  is  this  all ;  he  has 
lived  to  see  Poetry  at  its  last  gasp  among  us  ;  the 
godlike  race  of  the  last  generation  expiring  or  ex- 
tinct, and  no  new-comers  in  their  stead;  just  as 
if  Nature  chose  to  lie  fallow  for  a  time,  and  verse 
WU  to  usurp  the  place  of  poetry,  desire  for  skill, 
•ad  the  ambition  and  impudence  of  daring  fur  the 
fKffht  and  the  raptures  of  the  true-born  poet. 

If  .luch  is  the  case,  that  Poetry  is  pretty  well 
extinct  among  us — which  no  one,  I  believe,  has 
the  hardihood  to  gainsay — a  retrospective  review 
of  what  our  great  men  accomplished  in  the  long 
and  important  reign  of  King  George  III.  (the  era 
that  has  just  gone  by)  will  not  be  deemed  devoid 
of  interest  at  this  time.  The  subject  is  a  very  va- 
ried one,  i*  s»  yet  without  an  historian,  nor  has 
hitli'  'd  that  attention  in  critical  detail  to 

pto)'  le  to  a  period  productive  of  so  many 


poems  of  real  and  lasting  merit — poems  as  varied, 
I  may  add,  as  any  era  in  our  literature  can  exhibit, 
the  celebrated  F.lizabethan  period,  perhaps,  bat 
barely  excepted. 

A  new  race  of  poets  came  in  with  King  GeoTfje 
III.,  for  the  poets  of  the  preceding  reigns  who 
lived  to  witness  the  accession  of  the  king  cither 
survived  that  event  but  a  very  few  years,  or  were 
unwilling  to  risk  their  reputations  in  any  new  con- 
test for  distinction.  Young  was  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  content — and  wisely  so — with  the  fama 
of  his  Satires  and  his  Night  Thoughts;  Gray  had 
written  his  fVcei/  and  his  Odes,  and  was  annota- 
ting Linnn-ns  wiliiiii  the  walls  of  a  college  ;  Shen- 
stone  found  full  occupation  for  the  remainder  of  hia 
life  in  laying  out  the  Ijeasowcs  to  suit  the  genius 
of  the  place ;  Johnson  was  put  above  necessity 
and  the  booksellers  by  a  pension  from  the  crown  ; 
Akenside  and  Armslroiig  were  pursuing  their  pro- 
fession of  physicians  ;  Lytllclon  was  busy  pulling 
p<iint8  and  periods  to  his  History  ;  Smollett,  in 
seeking  a  precarious  livelihood  from  prose  ;  and 
Mallet  employed  in  defending  the  administratioo 
of  Lord  Bute,  and  earning  the  wages  of  a  pension 
from  the  minister.  Three  alone  adhered  in  any 
way  to  verse  ;  Mason  was  employed  in  contempla- 
ting his  F.n<;lish  Garden;  Glover,  in  brooding  over 
his  posthumous  Athenaid;  and  Home,  in  writing 
new  tragedies  to  eclipse,  if  possible,  the  early  lus- 
tre of  his  Douglas, 

There  was  room  for  a  new  race  of  poets.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  a  new  set  of  candidates  for  dis- 
tinction came  forward  to  supply  the  plac<>s  of  tha 
old.  The  voice  of  the  Muso  was  first  awakened 
in  Edinburgh  and  At)crdecn.  I  can  find  no  earlier 
publication  of  the  year  I  TOO  than  a  thin  octavo  of 
seventy  pages,  printed  at  K-dinburgh,  entitled, 
Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,  collected  m  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  translated  from  the  Gaelic  or 
Erse  language,  the  first  edition  of  a  work  which 
has  had  its  influence  in  the  literature  of  our  country, 
the  far-famed  Ossian,  the  favorite  poem  of  the 
great  Napoleon.  "  Have  you  seen,"  says  Gray, 
"the  Erse  Fragments  since  they  were  printed? 
I  am  more  puzzled  than  ever  about  their  antiquity, 
though  I  still  incline  (against  everybody's  opinion) 
to  believe  them  old."  Many,  like  Gray,  were 
alive  to  their  beauties:  inquiry  was  made  upon  in- 
quiry, and  dissertation  led  to  dissertation.  It  was 
long,  however,  before  the  points  in  dispute  were 
settled,  and  the  authorship  brought  home  to  the 
pen  of  the  translator.  The  Fragments  have  had 
n  beneficial  and  a  lasting  efTecl  upon  English  liter- 
ature. The  grandeur  of  Ossian  emboldened  the 
wing  of  the  youthful  Byron,  and  the  noble  daring 
of  the  allusions  and  illustrations  countenanced  tha 
author  of  7^-  liimc  of  the  Ancient  Marinir  in  what 
was  new  and  hazardous,  when  Haylcy  held,  and 
Darwin  was  about  to  assume,  a  high  but  tempo- 
rary position  in  our  poetry. 

The  Aberdeen  volume  of  poems  and  translations 
(8vo.  1701)  was  the  first  publication  of  Beallie,  the 
author  of  The  Minstrel.  .So  lightly,  we  arc  tulil,  did 
Bcattie  think  of  this  collection  that  he  used  lo  de- 
stroy all  the  copies  he  could  procure,  and  would  only 
Buffer  four  of  the  pieces — and  those  much  altered — 
to  stand  in  the  same  volume  with  the  Minstrel. 
Beallie  acquired  a  very  slender  reputation  by  this 
first  heir  of  his  invention  ;  nor  would  it  appear  to 
have  been  known  much  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Ma- 
rischal  College,  before  the  Minstrel  drew  attention 
to  its  pages,  and  •  '       rusiiy  to  see  what  the 

sooeeasful  poet  on  "ii  bad  written  unsuc- 
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oaMfully  hflfnre.  In  the  same  year  in  which  Ueat- 
Ua  ip|H'arc(l,  a  new  candidalo  camu  forward  to 
■Urtle,  astiinish,  and  annoy.  Thn  reputation  of 
%  poet  of  higher  powers  than  Hrattie  seemed  like- 
ly tu  exhibit  would  have  sunk  befnrn  the  fame  of 
tne  new  aspirant.  I  allude  to  ('hurchill,  whiwe 
first  publication,  The  lioaciad,  appeared  in  the 
March  of  1701,  and  without  the  author's  name. 
This  was  a  lucky,  and,  what  is  more,  a  clever  hit. 
The  town,  a  liltlo  republic  in  ilHcIf,  went  mad 
about  the  poem  ;  and  when  the  author's  name  was 
prefixed  to  a  second  edition,  the  poet  wiis  welcomed 
by  the  public  as  no  new  poet  had  ever  been  before. 
Nor  was  his  second  publication — his  .\ju>logy — in- 
ferior to  his  first.  Ilis  namii  w:is  heard  in  every 
circle  of  fashion,  and  in  every  cotTee-house  in  town. 
Nor  did  he  sutTer  his  reputation  tu  flai;,  but  kept 
the  public  in  one  continual  slate  of  excitement  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  altsckcd  the  whole 
race  of  actors  in  his  Unsciad :  the  Critical  Review- 
ers, (the  F^linburL'h  and  Quarterly  Reviewers  of 
the  day,)  in  Ir  '  '  .  the  whole  Scottish  na- 
tion, in  his  V'  I'u/nin'-;  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
Thf  (ihoft ;  ail. I  ll.ini.iii,  in  A  Familiar  Kjiistle. 
Every  person  of  distmction  expected  that  it  was  to 
ho  his  turn  next ;  and  there  was  no  s.ayin(f  where 
his  satire  would  not  have  reached,  for  he  was  bu.sy 
with  a  caustic  dedication  lo  Warburton  when,  on 
the  4lh  of  November,  17(>l,  ho  died  at  Doulogne, 
at  the  too  early  age  of  three-and-thirty.  Dr.  Young 
survived  him  nearly  a  year.  What  the  predeces- 
sor of  Pope  in  satire  thought  of  the  new  satirist,  no 
one  has  told  us. 

While  "  the  noisy  Churchill"  engrossed  to  him- 
self the  whole  attention  of  the  public,  a  poem  ap- 
peared in  May,  1702,  likely  to  outlive  the  caus- 
tic effusions  of  the  satirist,  because,  with  equal 
talent,  it  is  based  on  less  fleeting  materials.  '1  his 
was  TA/"  Shipwreck,  a  Poem,  in  Three  Cantos,  by  a 
Sailor;  better  known  as  Falconer's  SA/picrrfA,  and 
deservedly  remembered  for  its  "  simple  tale,"  its 
beautiful  transcripts  of  reality,  and  as  adding  a 
congenial  and  peculiarly  iiritish  subject  to  the 
great  body  uf  our  island  poetry.  The  popularity 
of  Churchill  kept  it  on  the  shelves  of  the  booksell- 
ers for  a  time,  but  it  soon  rose  into  a  reputation, 
and  nothing  can  now  occur  to  keep  it  down. 

When  Goldsmith  published  his  first  poem  ( The 
Travfllcr)  in  the  December  of  1701,  Churchill  had 
been  dead  a  month,  and  there  was  room  for  a  new 
poet  to  supply  his  place.  Nor  were  critics  want- 
ing who  wore  able  and  willing  to  help  it  forward. 
"  Such  is  the  poem,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  who  re- 
viewed it  in  the  Critical  Rn-iew,  "  on  which  we 
now  congratulate  the  public,  as  on  a  production  to 
which,  since  the  death  of  Pope,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  find  anything  equal."  1  his  was  high  praise, 
not  considered  undeserved  at  the  time,  nor  thought 
so  now.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  reputation  of  the 
Traretler,  that  it  was  likely  lo  have  led  to  a  fur- 
ther succession  of  poets  in  the  school  of  Pope,  but 
for  the  timely  interposition  of  a  collection  of  poems 
which  called  our  attention  off  from  the  study  of  a 
single  school,  and  directed  the  young  and  rising 
poets  to  a  wider  range  for  study  and  imitation. 

This  collection  of  poems  was  Percy's  Reliifucs 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  one  of  the  most  tasteful 
collections  of  poems  in  any  language,  and  one  of 
the  best  and  most  widely  known  :  "  The  publica- 
tion of  which,"  says  isouthey,  "must  lorm  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  poetry  whenever  it  is 
written."  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1765,  a 
year  remarkable  in  more  ways  than  ooe.     Dr. 


Young,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  poet*  of  the  laat 
generation,  died,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-four, 
on  the  5th  of  April;  and  Mr.  Rogers,  the  still  sur- 
viving patriarch  of  the  past  generation  of  poets, 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  July  of  the  same  yrar. 

The  effect  of  the  Relnjurs  was  more  iiiiniediatfl 
than  some  have  been  wilhng  to  iniagmi'.  The 
Ifrrmit  of  Cioldsmilh,  a  publii-ation  of  the  following 
year,  originated  in  the  Reliipirs;  and  the  Minnlrrt 
of  Hcuttie,  a  publication  of  the  year  1771,  in  the 
pri'liiiiiiiary  disM<rlation  prefixed  to  the  voluim  t. 
If  Percy  had  rendered  no  other  service  lo  lileratiire 
than  the  suggestion  uf  tli"  Min<ir,l,  his  name 
would    deserve    respect.     "   ;  "/,"    says 

Suuthey,  "  was  an  incideniM  I'etcy's  vol- 

umes. Their  immediate  consequence  was  to  pro- 
duce a  swarm  of  '  legendary  tales,'  bearing,  in 
their  style,  almut  as  much  resemblance  lo  itic 
genuine  ballad  as  the  heroes  of  a  French  tru^i  <lv 
to  the  historical  jicrsonages  whoee  names  ibiy 
bear,  or  a  set  of  stage-dances  to  the  lads  and  lax-scs 
of  a  village-green  in  the  old  times  of  the  May- 
pole," This  was  the  more  immediate  effect ;  the 
lasting  re.Miilt  of  the  Rrln/ues  was  their  directing 
the  rude  gropings  of  genius  in  a  Scott,  a  Southcy, 
a  Coleridge,  and  a  Wordsworth. 

Meattie  reiippcared  in  1700  with  a  volume  of 
poems,  better  by  far  than  what  he  had  done  before, 
but  still  insufficient  to  achieve  the  reputation  which 
the  Minstrel  subsequently  acquired  fur  the  author 
of  the  volume.  A  second  candidate  was  Cunning- 
ham, a  player,  still  remembered  for  his  Kale  of 
Aberdeen,  a  short  hut  charming  piece  of  sinipli'- 
hearted  poetry.  Poor  C'unningham  made  no  ^.ti  at 
way  with  his  verse;  he  had  dedicated  his  voluino, 
with  all  the  ambition  of  an  actor,  to  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Carrick  ;  but  the  head  of  the  patentee 
players  received  the  stroller's  (loelry  with  imlil.  r 
ence,anddid  not  on  this  occasion  repay — whieii  tie 
commonly  did — his  encomiums  "  in  kind."  liut 
the  poet  of  the  year  1700  was  Ansley,  with  his 
JN'eie  Bath  (hiide. 

"  There  is  a  new  thing  published,"  says  \Val- 

fiole,  "  that  will  make  you  split  your  cheeks  with 
aughing.  It  is  called  the  Netc  Bath  Guide.  It 
stole  into  the  world,  and,  for  a  fortnight,  no  soul 
looked  into  it,  concluding  its  name  was  ils  true 
name.  No  such  thing.  It  is  a  set  of  letii  r-  in 
verse,  describing  the  life  at  Hath,  and  incuiei 
everything  else  ;  but  so  much  wit, so  much  hi.iuMr, 
fun,  anil  poetry,  never  met  logeiher  before.  1  can 
say  it  by  heart,  and,  if  I  had  time,  would  write  it 
you  down  ;  for  it  is  not  yet  re-printed,  and  not  one 
to  be  had." 

Gray  commended  it  lo  Wharton,  and  Smollett 
wrote  his  Humphrey  Clinker  (the  last  and  best  of 
his  works)  on  .\nstey's  principle  in  his  Guide. 

A  publication  of  the  year  1767,  called  the  Beau- 
tics  of  English  Poesy,  selected  by  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
deserves  to  be  remarked.  The  selection  seems  to 
have  been  made  as  a  sort  of  antidote  to  Percy's 
Reliiitics.  "  My  bookseller  having  informed  me," 
he  says,  "  that  there  was  no  collection  of  Knglish 
poetry  among  us  of  any  estimation,  *  •  •  I  there- 
fore offer  this,"  he  adds,  "  lo  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment, as  the  best  collection  that  has  yet  appeared. 
I  claim  no  merit  in  the  choice,  as  it  was  obvious, 
for  in  all  languages  the  best  productions  are  most 
easily  found."  It  will  hardly  he  believed  by  any 
one  who  hears  it  for  the  first  lime,  that  a  poet  of 
Goldsmith's  taste  in  poetry  could  have  made  a  se- 
lection from  our  poets  without  including  a  single 
poet  (Milton  excepted)  from  the  noble  race  of 
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pocis  who  pr<>r«(le<l  thr  rrsti>mlion.  Yet  such, 
how^Tcr,  i»  ihp  c«»e ;  ami  !  ran  only  account  for 
llie  |.  1  which  the  selection  would  appear 

to  li  iiiHe.  that  it  was  meant  as  an  anti- 

dote t.i  i'rrry  ^       '  '  „j  ||,|,|  Goldsmith  (and 

this  is   not  unl  |ierfectly    iinac<iiiainted 

with  the  poets  ni  «  j..  .i..u  previous  to  Dryden  and 
I'ope. 

Michael  Bruce,  a  yonnjr  and  promising  poet, 
died  in  the  year  1767,  at  the  too  early  age  of 
twenty-one.  Some  of  his  poems — and  they  were 
posthumously  published,  without  the  last  touches 
of  the  author — possess  unusual  beauties.  His 
Ltehlffm  is  called,  by  Coleridge,  "a  poem  of 
gn*t  merit ;"  and  the  same  great  critic  directs 
mttention  to  what  he  calls  "  the  following  exquisite 
passage,  expressing  the  effects  of  a  fine  day  on  the 
nuroan  heart :" — 

"  Fat  on  the  plain  and  mountain's  sunny  side, 
Large  droves  of  oxen,  and  the  fleecy  flocks, 
Feed  undisturbed  ;  and  fill  the  echoing  air 
With  music  grateful  to  the  master's  car. 
The  traveller  stops,  and  gazes  round  and  round 
O'er  all  the  scenes  that  animate  his  heart 
With  mirth  and  music.     Kvcn  the  mendicant, 
Bowbenl  with  age,  that  on  the  old  grey  stone, 
Sole  silting,  suns  him  in  the  public  way, 
Feels  his  heart  leap,  and  to  himself  he  sings." 

Another  )>oet,  whose  song  ceased  before  he  had 
time  to  do  still  better  things,  was  poor  F^alconer, 
who  perished  at  sea  in  the  -Aurora  frigate,  in  the 
year  17()0.  He  had  sung  his  own  catastrophe  in 
his  Sfiiprrrrrk  only  a  few  years  before. 

The  poem  of  the  year  1770  was  7^f  Daerttd 
Vitlage — in  some  respects  a  superior  poem  to  The 
Traveller.  It  was  immediately  a  favorite,  and  in 
less  than  four  months  had  run  through  five  edi- 
tions. (Jray  thought  nolHsmilh  a  cenuine  poet. 
"  I  was  with  him,"  says  Nicholls,  "  at  Malvern, 
when  he  received  the  Daierird  Villnce,  which  he 
desired  me  to  read  to  him  ;  he  listened  with  fixed 
attention,  and  soon  exclaimed,  'This  man  is  a 
poet!'  " 

If  Thr  Dcsfrted  Village  was,  as  it  certainly  is, 
an  acees-siiin  to  our  poetry,  the  death  of  .\kenside 
and  the  far  too  premature  removal  of  f'hatturton 
were  real  losses  in  the  very  same  year  in  which 
Goldsmith's  great  poem  appeared.  Akenside  had, 
no  doubt,  sang  his  song,  but  Chalterton  was  only 
in  his  eighteenth  year.  What  a  production  for  a 
boy  was  the  hallad  of  "  Sir  ("liarles  Hawdin  !" 
There  is  nothing  nobler  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
compass  of  our  poetry.  "  Tasso  alone,"  says 
Campbell,  "  can  lie  compared  to  him  as  a  juvenile 
prodigy.  No  Knglish  poet  ever  eijualled  him  at 
the  same  age." 

TV  D'snrliil  Villagf  of  the  year  1770  was  fol- 
lowed in  1771  by  the  first  book  of  Thr  Minflrrl,  a 
poem  which  has  given  more  delight  to  minds  of  a 
errI:\iM    rliss_  niid   that  class  a  high  on**    ilirm   -irty 
■IiHh  language.    ^  ■>• 

'■       .  M  which  bis  fame  r^ 

curely  loo  fur  an  hereafter,  many  poems  of  a  far  loftier 
and  even  a  more  original  character  have  Iwcn  added 
to  the  now  almost  overgrown  body  of  onr  poetry, 
yet  n<!aliie  i>  still  the  poet  for  the  young;  and  still 

''  V  personification  of  the  poetic 

and  enthusiastic  readers  de- 
1  i  ■■  :  ?'  "  ■'.I'.rr  .i  picture  of  themselves.  Cray 
l;\tH  t.i  coiTiininil  and  to  correct  it — with  the  taste 
of  a  true  [Hid  and  the  generosity  of  an  unselfish 
one.     "This  of  all  others,"  he  says,  "  is  my  fa- 


vorite stanza  :  it  is  true  poetry,  it  is  inspiration." 
The  stanza  is  well  known — 

"  O,  how  canst  thou  renounce," 

and  shares  with  a  stanza  in  the  Castle  of  Indolmee, 
the  applause  of  nations. 

Mason,  in  1771,  put  forth  a  new  edition  of  his 
/•oo/n,  and  ill  a  separate  publiealion  the  same  year 
the  first  book  of  his  F.ngltnh  (iardrn.  To  the  Po- 
ems  he  has  made  a  few  additions,  but  nothing  so 
beautiful  as  his  epitaph  on  his  wife,  inBcril>ed  upon 
her  grave  in  Bristol  cathedral.  The  lines  are  well 
known,  hut  not  so  the  circumstance,  only  recently 
published,  that  the  last  four  lines  were  written  by 
Gray  : — 

"  Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  swful  thing  to  die, 
('Twas  e'en  Uj  thee,)  yet  the  dread  path  once 
trod. 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high. 
And    bids    '  the    pure    in   heart    behold    their 
God.'" 

We  learn  from  the  same  unquestionable  quarter, 
(the  Reminisrmcrs  of  the  Rev.  Norton  Nicholls,) 
that  Gray  thought  very  little  of  what  he  had  seen 
of  the  Englirh  Garden.  "  He  mentioned  the  poem 
of  the  (iarden  with  disapprobation,  and  said  it 
should  not  be  published  if  he  could  prevent  it." 
There  arc  lines  and  passages,  however,  of  true 
poetry  throughout  the  poem,  which  form  in  them- 
selves an  agreeable  accession  to  our  stock  of  favor- 
ite passages.  How  exquisite,  for  instance,  is 
this  :— 

"  Many  a  glade  is  found 
The  haunt  of  wood-gods  only  ;  where,  if  art 
K'er  dared  to  tread,  't  was  with  unsandalled  foot, 
Printless,  as  if  the  place  were  holy  ground." 

The  poem,  however,  made  but  a  very  slender 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  nor  is  it  now  much 
read,  save  by  the  student  of  our  poetry,  to  whom 
it  affords  a  lesson  of  importance. 

The  only  remembered  publication  in  poetry  of 
the  year  1773  was  Thr  Jfrrnir  Rpslk  to  Sir  Wil- 
linm  ChomlirrK — a  eau.ilie  attack,  replete  with  wit, 
humor,  and  invective,  on  the  areliilect's  Chinese 
ececiitrieities  in  the  gardens  at  Kew.  It  was  long 
before  Mason  was  suspected  of  the  satire.  Tom 
Warton  was  the  first  lo  attribute  it  to  his  |ien  ;  he 
said  it  was  Walpole's  buriramrd  up  by  Mason. 
But  Walpole,  from  a  letter  to  Mason  only  recently 
published,  would  appear  to  have  had  nothing  lo  do 
with  It.  "  I  have  read  it,"  writes  Walpole,  "so 
very  often,  that  T  have  got  it  by  heart,  and  now  I 
am  master  of  all  its  Iwauties.  I  confess  I  like  it 
infinitely  better  than  I  did,  though  1  liked  it  infi- 
nitely before.  But  what  signifies  what  I  think  T 
All  the  world  thinks  the  same.  No  soul  has,  1 
have  heard,  guessed  within  a  hundred  miles.  I 
catched  at  .Ansiey"s,  and  have,  I  believe,  contri- 
buted to  spread  the  notion.  It  has  since  been 
called  Temple  l.utlreirs,and,  lo  my  infinite  honor, 
mine.  But  now  that  you  have  lapped  this  mine 
of  talent,  and  it  runs  so  richly  and  easily,  for 
Heaven's  and  for  England's  sake,  do  not  let  it 
rest." 

TV;  Heroic  Epistle  was  followed,  in  1774,  by  the 
Judah  Rrstorrd,  of  Roberts — "a  work,"  savs 
flampbell,  "  of  no  common  merit."  Soulbey  calls 
the  author  a  noet  of  the  same  respectable  class  as 
the  author  oi  I^nnidns  and  the  Alhrnnid,  and  adds 
in  a  note,  "  Dr.  Roberts'  Judah  Itrslarid  was  one 
of  the  first  books  that  I  ever  poss<<sscd.     It  was 
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given  nil-  hy  a  lady  whom  I  must  e\ 
and  nirrrtiiiiiatidy  roiiK'mtxT  lis  tlio  ki 
nfiiiv  l)oyliiHid.  I  road  it  iillcn  tlieii,  and  ciiii  «i 
rt-cur  til  it  with  sntinrartion  ;  and  pKrlinps  I  ow 
■oiiKttliiiii;  tn  iho  iiliiiii  di|;nity  u(  its  style,  wlilvli 
is  suiti'd  til  thn  suliji'i't,  and  <>vi"rywlirro  In-ars  lli« 
utamp  iif  Kood  mmibo  and  careful  erudition.  To 
Kckiiowleiliji'  i>l>ll|;alii>iis  of  this  kind  ia  bulli  a 
pleasnrn  nmladiiiy."*  I  have  S<iuilify'»  copy 
of  the  Jtutah  before  ino  at  ttiia  mouient ;  on  llie  fly- 
leaf ia  inxcrilnMJ,  in  the  neat  liand-uritinL'  of  the 
poet,  "  Robert  Smithfy — piven  ine  by  Mrs.  I)o- 
liffnon,  17H|."  Tin-  (xiet  oi  Kihama  was  born  the 
year  in  which  the  Jtnlah  appeared,  and  wua  only 
ten  years  old  when  a  eopy  of  the  pooni  was  |;iren 
to  him  by  the  lady  he  rememlteni  so  alfeelionately 
as  "  the  kindest  friend  of  his  linyhond."  This  one 
book  may  have  had  the  same  etlcct  on  Southcy 
that  Spenser's  works  had  upon  the  mind  of  ('ow- 
ley  :  "  I  had  read  him  all  over,"  he  says,  "  before 
I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  was  thus  made  a  poet 
as  immediately  as  a  ehild  is  made  an  eunuch." 

On  ihe  Itli  of  .\pril,  1771,  died  Oliver  (Jold- 
smith,  leavini;  unfortunately  unfinished  one  of  the 
best  of  his  lighter  pieces — his  well-known  and  in- 
imitable Rilalialion.  It  was  published  a  fortnight 
afler  his  death,  and  became  immediately  a  fuvor- 
iio.  A  second  posthuinous  publication  of  the  same 
poet  was  Thf  Haunch  of  Venison,  a  clever  epistle 
10  Lord  Clare,  full  of  characteristic  beauties  pecu- 
liar to  iU)  author.  Hoth  pieces  owe  something  to 
.Vnstey  and  his  Gtiiilr — the  suggestion  certainly. 

In  177(!  Micklo  put  forth  his  translation  of  the 
Luciad — free,  flowery,  and  periphrastieal,  full  of 
spirit,  and  not  devoid  of  beauties,  but  untrue  to  the 
majeslir  simplicity  of  the  great  Hortiiguese. 

While  (ioldsmilh  wa.s  confining  his  selcclion 
from  our  poets  to  a  period  too  narrow  to  embrace 
many  of  the  nobler  ptodueiions  of  the  Hrilish 
muse.  Gray  was  annotating  Lydgatc,  and  the 
youncer  Warlon  collecting  materials  for  his  Histo- 
ry of  English  Portry.  Our  literature  lies  under 
other  obligations  to  the  younger  Warlon — great 
as  that  obligation  is  for  his  noble  and  unfinished 
llislory.  He  was  the  JirsI  to  explain  and  direct 
attention  to  many  of  the  less  obvious  beauties  of 
'Dtr  Faerie  Qiiernr,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Kd- 
wards,  Ihe  first  to  revive  the  sonnet  among  us,  a 
favorite  form  of  verse  with  our  Klizabethaii  poets, 
with  Shakspeare  and  with  Milton,  but  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  poets  who  came  after  them. 
The  first  volume  ot  Warton's  History  was  pub- 
lished in  1774  ;  his  Pmms  containing  his  sonnets 
in  1777.  The  cfTect  produced  by  their  publica- 
tion was  more  immediate  than  has  hitherto  been 
Ihiiught.  Wo  owe  the  sonnets  of  Uampfyldo  (-Ito. 
1778)  to  the  example  of  the  younger  Warton. 
Nor  is  the  pupil  unworthy  of  the  master,  or  unwil- 
ling to  own  his  obligation.  Some  of  the  Sixlcen 
S,tnnits  of  Hampfylde  (for  such  is  the  title  of  his 
thin  unpretending  quarto)  are  "  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly," and  in  one  (the  tenth)  Warton  is  addressed 
in  a  way  which  ho  could  well  appreciate. 

The  good  effects  of  Percy's  Keliaues,  W'arlon's 
volume  of  IFistory,  and  Warton's  Poems,  received 
a  temporary  check  in  the  year  1779,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  part  of  Johnson's  well-known 
Lives  of  the  Ports,  containing  his  celebrated  criti- 
cism on  the  Lyciilas  of  Milton,  and  his  noble  paral- 
lel between  Drvdcn  and  Pope.  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  Lives,  containing  his  famous  abuse 

*  Southey's  Cowper,  toI.  iii.,  p.  B. 


'    two  years  later,  ( IT 

,     rtirm  of  the  work,  wan  i 

I  avidity.     The  efTert  waa  catelmig.      I'ho 

of   Dryden    and    Pope    revived.       llaylry 

wrote  his  Trium/iht  of  Tiimprr  in  the  \erw  rtriim- 

mended  by -lohnsim  ;  Crablie  eompnsed  Ins  I.ihrary 

and  his  Milage  in  the  same  versification  ;   Cow  per 

his  'I'aMe  Talk,  and  even    Masmi  (though  tin'  last 

i»  '    world  to  admit  it)  his  tran^lallon  of 

1 1  ill  Johnson's  only  measure. 

I.iii  .11.  I.  ir  of  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  reach  be- 
yond the  gravi.',  and  when  Cowper  put  forth  his 
Task  in  the  spring  of  17H.'i,  the  great  critii-  was  no 
more.  Not  that  l^)W[>er  was  likely  to  lie  deterred 
from  blank  verse  by  the  criticisms  of  Johnson,  for 
the  Ta^k  was  commenced  in  Johnson's  lifetime,  and 
in  the  same  structure  of  versification.  That  John- 
son could  have  hurt  the  sale  for  a  time  by  a  savage 
remark  at  the  table  of  Reynolds,  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  the  [leriml  will  for  a  moment 
doubt.  That  he  could  have  kept  the  poem  from 
what  it  now  possesses  and  deserves — a  universal 
admiration,  it  would  be  equally  abeard  to  suppose 
for  a  single  moment. 

When  Cowper  put  forth  his  Task  there  was  no 
poet  of  any  great  ability  or  distinguished  name  io 
the  field.  Ifayley  ambled  over  the  course,  to  use 
an  expression  of  Southcy,  without  a  competitor. 
Hut  Hayley  had  done  bis  best,  poor  as  that  was, 
though  his  day  was  hardly  by.  It  was  Cowper 
who  forced  us  from  the  fetters  which  Johnson  bad 
forged  for  future  poets,  and  Hayley  had  done  his 
best  to  rivet  and  retain.  Nor  was  Cowper  without 
some  assistance  at  this  time.  Kvans'  old  ballads 
did  something  to  extend  a  taste  for  the  e.-irly  bat 
unknown  masters  of  our  poetry.  Some  of  Mickle's 
imitations,  in  the  same  collection,  were  read  by 
younger  minds  with  an  influence  of  which  we  en- 
joy the  fruits  to  this  day.  Charlotte  .Smith  put 
forth  a  volume  of  her  sonnets,  replete  with  touch- 
ing sentiment,  eminently  characteristic  of  the  softer 
graces  of  the  female  mind,  and  the  late  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Brydges,  a  volume  of  poems,  containing  one 
noble  sonnet  ("  F,cho  and  Silence'')  which,  though 
neglected  at  the  time,  will  live  as  long  as  any 
poem  of  its  length  in  the  I-'nglish  language. 

The  Task  was  followed  by  a  volume  of  poems 
from  a  provincial  press  full  of  the  very  finest  poe- 
try, and  one  that  has  stood  its  test,  and  will  stand 
forever.  The  author  of  the  Tojii  was  of  noble  ex- 
traction, and  counted  kin  with  lord  chancellors  and 
carls.  His  fellow  author  was  a  poor  Scottish 
peasant,  nameless  and  unknown  when  his  poems 
were  put  forth,  but  known,  and  deservedly  known, 
wherever  the  language  of  his  country  has  been 
heard.  This  poet  was  Robert  Burns.  Cowper  and 
Burns  were  far  too  nobly  constituted  to  think  dis- 
couragingly  of  one  another.  "Is  not  the  Task," 
says  Burns,  "  a  glorious  poem?"  The  religion  of 
the  Task,  bating  a  few  scraps  of  "  Calvinistic  di- 
vinity, is  ihe  religion  of  God  and  nature  ;  the  re- 
ligion that  exalts  and  ennobles  man."  "  I  have 
read  Burns'  poems,"  says  (^'nwper,  "  and  have 
read  them  twice ;  and  though  they  be  written  in  a 
language  that  is  new  to  me,  and  many  of  them  on 
subjects  much  inferior  to  the  author's  ability,  I 
think  them  on  the  whole  a  very  extraordinary  pro- 
duction. He  is,  I  believe,  the  only  poet  these 
kingdoms  have  produced  in  the  lower  rank  of  life 
save  Shakspeare,  (I  should  rather  say  save  Prior,) 
who  need  not  be  indebted  for  any  part  of  his  praise 
to  a  charitable  consideration  of  his  origin,  and  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  has  labored.    It  will 
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b«  pity  if  M  ahould  not  hereafter  divest  himself  of 

baroansm.  And  coniciii  liitn^i'ir  wnii  wntiiiL'  pure 
En|{lish,  ill  wh 
excel.     He  wn 

urs  himsvlf  if  he  aiiiu  nu  lii)>li(.-r  llmii  tu  rui!>o  a 
Uaih."  This,  let  it  be  remfiiibcred,  was  written 
at  the  time  when  the  poet's  reputation  was  as  yet 
unconfirmed.  Hut  the  praise  is  ample,  and  such 
as  Burns  would  have  loved  to  have  heard  from 
Cowpcr's  lipa.  '•  Poor  Hums  !"  he  writes  in  an- 
other letter,  "  loses  much  of  his  deserved  praise  in 
this  country  ihrough  our  ieiionincu  of  his  lan- 
gOMfe.  I  desp.-iir  of  meeiing  with  any  Knglishman 
who  will  take  the  pains  that  I  have  taken  to  un- 
derstand him.  His  candle  is  bri(;lit,  but  shut  up 
in  a  dark  lantern.  I  lent  him  to  a  very  sensible 
neighbor  of  mine  :  but  his  uncouth  dialect  8|>oiIed 
all  ;  and  before  ho  had  half  read  him  through,  he 
was  quite  ram/rezlrd."  The  word  to  which  Cow- 
per  alludes  occurs  in  the  "  Kpistle  to  Lapraik  ;" 
the  meaning  was  somewhat  diHicult  at  the  time, 
few  will  need  to  be  told  it  now.  The  study  of 
Burns  is  very  general  in  England,  and  in  Ireland 
he  is  almost  as  much  understood  and  appreciated 
•s  in  his  own  country. 

Mr.  Rojfers  appeared  as  a  poet  in  the  same  year 
with  Burns.  But  his  Ode  to  Supcrslilion  was  little 
read  at  the  time,  and  his  fame  rests  now  on  a 
wide  and  a  secnre  foundation.  Another  poet  of  the 
same  year  was  Henry  Headley,  a  younj;  and 
promising  writer,  imbued  with  a  fine  and  cultivated 
taste,  of  which  his  two  volumes  of  selections  from 
our  early  poets,  published  in  the  following  year, 
is  still  an  enduring  testimony.  If  Goldsmith  had 
lived  to  have  seen  these  selections  published, 
called  by  a  boy  of  barely  twenty-une,  he  surely 
would  have  blushed  to  have  looked  upon  his  own. 

There  were  other  candidates  for  distinction  at 
this  time,  imbued  with  the  same  tnstesaiid  lnslered 
in  the  same  quarter,  the  cloisters  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  the  wards  of  Winchester  school. 
The  first  was  Thomas  Kuteell,  prematurely 
snatched  away  (1788)  in  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
leaving  a  few  sonnets  and  (Hicms  behind  him, 
which  his  friends  judged  worthy  of  knowing  here- 
afier.  That  he  had  intended  his  poems  for  publi- 
cation was  somewhat  uncertain  :  that  he  was  gifted 
with  no  ordinary  genius,  the  magnificent  sonnet 
supposed  to  be  written  at  I^emnos  has  put  beyond 
the  pale  of  cavil  or  suspicion.  The  second  candi- 
date for  distinction  was  William  I.i.sle  Bowles, 
whose  fourteen  sonnets  appeared  in  1789,  while  he 
was  yet  an  undergraduate  at  I  >xford.  The  younger 
Wirton  lived  long  enough  to  foretell  the  future 
distinction  of  the  txiy  his  brother  had  brought  up ; 
Coleridge,  to  thank  him  in  a  sonnet  for  poetic  ob- 
ligttiona : — 

"  My  heart  has  thank'd  thee,  Bowie*,  for  those 

soft  strains. 
Whose  aadnen  nothes  mc  like  the  murmuring 
Of  wild  bee*  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring ; 

and  Sotjthey,  to  express  in  prose  his  gratitude  for 

simii-'  '■'■I'--. -      T'  "  Vicar  of  Bremhill  (now 

in  li  lias  reason  to  Ih;  proud 

of  II'  t  iviir        ll   wniilfl  1)*'   idle 


inf  love  and  reverence  for  nature,  animate  and  in- 
saiamie. 

When  Bowie*  wa«  seeing  his  sonnets  through 
the  prest,  hia  old  tnUgoniM,  Lord  Byron,  wa*  a 


child  in  his  mother's  or  his  nurse's  arms.     While 

ilnv  were  yet  hardly  a  year  before  the  public,  the 

'  r  Warton  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his 

:r   at   Oxford  amid   the   tears  of  many  who 

knew  the  frank,  confiding  disposition  of  his  nature. 

"  For  though  not  sweeter  his  own  Homer  sang, 
Yet  was  his  life  the  more  endearing  sung." 

Other  poems  of  consequence  fiillowcd  at  inter- 
vals, not  very  remote.  In  1791  Cowper  put  forth 
his  translation  of  the  Iliad  into  Knglisii  blank 
verso,  and  Darwin  his  Hotamc  Garden,  a  poem  in 
two  parts,  written  in  the  measure  of  Pope,  hut 
polished  till  little  remained  save  glitter  and  fine 
words. 

The  only  poem  nf  repute  of  the  year  1793  that 
has  reached  our  time,  or  seems  likely  to  revive,  and 
acquire  an  hereafler,  is  TV  Pleasures  of  Mrtnory. 
This  is  a  poem  which  Goldsmith  would  have  read 
with  pleasure,  for  it  is  much  in  his  manner. 
"There  is  no  such  thing,"  says  Byron,  "  as  a  vulgar 
line  in  the  book."  The  versification  is  very  finished, 
but  not  in  Darwin's  manner  to  loo  gre.it  a  nicety, 
while  there  are  passages  here  and  there  which 
take  silent  possession  of  the  heart,  a  sure  sign  uf 
unusual  excellence. 

Wordsworth's  first  poem.  An  Evening  Walk, 
an  epistle  in  rerse,  addressed  to  a  youns;  lady  from 
the  hakes  of  the  North  of  England,  ap|>eared  the 
year  after  The  Plrasurcs  of  Memory,  and  was  fol- 
lowed the  same  year  by  a  volume  of  Descriptive 
Sketches,  in  rersr,  taken  during  a  Pedestrian  Tour 
in  the  Italian  Orisons.  Swiss,  and  Savoyard  Alps. 
Every  line  in  TTic  Evening  Walk  hears  the  mark 
of  a  keen  observer  for  himself;  there  is  not  a  bor- 
rowed image  in  the  poem,  though  the  pervading 
character  ihroughoul  reminds  one  too  closely  [Kir- 
haps  (if  The  Noctumnl  Kcrtrii  of  the  Countiss  of 
Wtnchelsea,  a  wonderful  jioein,  to  which  Words- 
worth was  the  first  to  direct  attention.  Here  is  a 
picture  from  Wordsworth's  first  volume,  some- 
thing between  a  Hobbima  and  a  Hondekoeter  : — 

"  Sweet  are  the  sounds  that  mingle  from  afar, 
Heard  by  calm  lakes  as  peeps  the  folding  star. 
Where  the  duck  dabbles  'mid  the  rustling  sedge, 
.\nd  feeding  pike  starts  from  the  water's  edge. 
Or  the  swan  stirs  the  reeds,  his  neck  and  hill 
Wetting,  that  drip  up<in  the  waters  still ; 
And  heron,  as  resounds  the  trodden  shore. 
Shoots  upward,  darting  his  long  nick  lufore." 

One  feels  that  our  poetry  is  enriched  by  a  pas- 
sage of  this  description — that  the  poet  who  could 
write  in  this  way  was  likely  to  make  what  Addi- 
son calls  additions  to  Nature,  and  this  Mr.  Words- 
worth has  done  in  a  preeminent  degree. 

Southey,  in  179.'),  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance as  a  poet  in  a  thin  duodecimo  volume,  printed 
at  Bath,  on  the  poor  pale  blue  pa|ier  of  the  period. 
This  was  a  kind  of  Lara  and  Jnci/ueline  a/Tair. 
One  half  of  the  volume  was  by  .Southey,  tho  other 
half  by  Ixivcll,  the  poems  of  the  former  being  dis- 
tinguished by  tho  signature  of"  Bion,"  of  tho  lat- 
ter by  that  of  "Moschus."  The  poems  are  not 
VI  rv  many  in  number,  imr  :irr  ilii  v  very  good,  yet 
■  volume  is  noi  interest  in  the 

,  iif  a  great  mind,  i  way  to  a  proud 

position  in  our  letters. 

The  joint  pablication  of  Southev  and  liovell,  in 
1795,  was  followed  the  next  year  by  a  similar  kind 
of  publication,  between  Coleridge  and  hia  school- 
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fellow  Ijamb.    The  naine  of  CulcridKo  appears 

alono  upon  tlio  lillo-paifc,  which  is  Ih"-  ■' '•-' 

Poan.1  on  Viinous  .W<;«7  li^  S.  T.  ( 
of  Jesus  (.'otlrgf,  Vuinhriil){<^.  Laiiili 
tiiins  nre  iliatiiiftiiiiihod  by  hia  initials,  and  ihv  vol- 
ume is  remarkable  in  mnre  ways  than  uno.  ('(>)«- 
ridge  calls  his  sonncis  Effusions — Klfiision  1  ;  Kf- 
fusiiin  'i.  This  appt^llatiun  he  runinved  in  a  second 
edition,  and  called  them,  what  in  rcalily  they  were, 
and  what,  when  they  wore  wrilli'ii,  he  intended 
they  should  be,  "  .Sonnets,  allempleil  in  the  man- 
ner of  Mr.  Howies."  Hero  is  his  .sonnet  ol'  urati- 
tude  to  the  vicir  of  lUenihill,  a  inislakiMi  »lt:irk  on 
|{o|;ur8,  »ub»e(|iiently  withdrawn,  and  the  lollow- 
ing  bold  paneiryrie  npon  Wordsworth  :  "  The  ex- 
pression griin  railinncr  is  borroweil,"  he  writes, 
"  from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  a  poet,  whose  versifica- 
tion is  occasionally  harsh  and  his  diction  too  fre- 
quently obscure,  but  whom  I  deem  unrivalled 
amoii);  the  writers  of  the  present  dav  in  manly  sen- 
timent, novel  iina);ery,  and  vivid  coloring." 

"  'Tis  certainly  mysterious  that  the  name 
Of  prophet  and  of  poet  is  the  same." 

One  sees  the  prophetic  eye  of  taste  in  the  printed 
judgment  of  Pideridife  on  this  occasion. 

Hums  is  said  to  have  foretidd  the  future  fame  of 
Sir  Walter  Scolt :  "  This  boy  will  be  heard  of 
vot."  Hut  the  creat  poet  of  Scotl.ind  was  cold  in 
his  grave  before  Scolt  became  a  candidate  for  lit- 
erary distinction.  He  died  the  very  year  of  Scott's 
first  publication.  The  Cfiasr,  and  William  nnil 
Helen ;  two  fiallails  from  the  (Irrman  of  Goll fried 
AugMslus  Huri;ir.  Kdinhurgh,  IT'.Hl.  Men  who 
love  to  trace  the  hereditary  descent  of  qeiiius,  fore- 
see a  mysterious  somethinp  in  this  seeinine  trans- 
migration. He  this  as  it  may,  there  is  little  of 
Burns  in  .Scott's  early  publication,  little  of  his  own 
after-excellence,  and,  in  short,  very  little  to  ad- 
mire. 

.\  third  piiHlicalion  of  the  year  179(5  was  the 
Joan  of  Are  {i(  Soiiihey,  the  production  of  n  boy 
of  two-and-tweiity,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  epics 
reni.irkalile  for  the  even  level  of  their  flight,  and 
the  wide  dilferencc  of  opinion  they  are  known  to 
h.'ive  occasioned.  The  new  epic,  however,  had  its 
own  little  phalanx  of  admirers ;  and  when  a  vol- 
ume of  smaller  poems  from  the  same  pen  was  pub- 
lished a  short  time  after,  the  poet  of  Joan  of  Arc 
had  a  second  accession  of  .admirers.  His  noble  In- 
seriptions  accpiired  him  not  a  few  ;  and  all  who 
were  blinil  to  the  nobler  portions  of  his  epic  could 
comprehend  the  beauties  of  a  story  in  verse  like 
•'  Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn." 

Our  poetry  was  infested  at  this  time  with  theun- 
poetic  invectives  of  Wolcot,  and  the  puerile  inani- 
ties of  iho  Delia  ("ruscan  school.  Verse  and  poe- 
try were  too  commonly  confounded,  ease  and 
smoothness  were  mistaken  for  higher  powers,  and 
the  rough  impudence  of  Widcot  for  the  keen, 
caustic  irony  of  the  muse  of  Satire.  It  was  time 
to  put  an  end  to  such  pretensions  and  to  sing-song 
prettiriesses  with  nothing  in  the  world  to  recommend 
ihein.  The  opportunity  was  great,  nor  was  there 
a  poet  wanting,  or,  better  still,  one  unwilling  to 
rid  <uir  literature  of  the  weeds  and  vermin  that  in- 
fested it.  The  |>oel  who  came  forward  was  Wil- 
liam Gilford,  and  the  poem  he  produced,  his  /?<»- 
riaii  and  Mirrind — a  clever,  well  constrncted  satire, 
more  in  Churchill's  annihilating  manner  than  the 
keen,  razor-edged  satire  of  Pope  or  Young.  The 
triumph  was  complete,  ani {he  Horiad  and  Maviad 
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is  still  read,  though  the  work*  it  MliritM  have  beta 

l..r,T.iit..i.    I. III.,    -xri, 

■  Tlh,   in    the    following    year, 
'-.,  ,  Ills  two  duodecimo  volumes  of 

Lifrtati  ballads,  few  read,  liked,  or  understood 
thum ; 

"  And  some  him  frantic  deein'd,  and 
Some  him  deein'd  a  wit." 

F'.rery  shaft  of  ridicule  was  turned  Sf^inst  him,  and 
with  such  success  that  his  "  audience"  wss,  in- 
deed, but  "few."  The  principle  on  which  his 
poems  are  composed  was  »s  yet  unrecogniicd  ; 
and  if  Iho  wits,  who  should  have  known  much  bet- 
tor, were  blinil  to  the  «-veral  excellencies  of  his 
verso,  he  had  little  to  Uwik  for  from  the  bulk  of 
readers.  It  was  long,  very  long,  therefore,  befor; 
he  had  any  a.verliiined  and  admitted  position  in 
the  catalogue  of  l-'m.iisli  lu.ci^  l'v(>ry  description 
of  circumstai  •^t  him.     Rog- 

ers put  forth  Ir     '  in  the  autumn 

of  the  same  year,  and  Campbell  his  Pleasures  of 
Hope  in  the  following  spring. 

The  effect  was  all  but  inMantaneous.  Two  such 
noble  examples  of  the  school  and  jioetry  of  Pope 
revived  a  predilection  for  a  form  of  poetry  in  which 
so  many  great  efforts  had  been  achieved  ;  and  the 
Lifrual  lial/ads  of  Wordsu orlli  were  overlooked  in 
the  fresh  triumph  of  a  former  favorite,  and  the  first 
production  of  a  new  and  siiccet.sful  writer. 

A  third  publication  of  the  year  17U8  was  an  oc- 
tavo volume,  since  very  much  enlarged,  and  enti- 
tled. Plays  on  the  Passions.  This  was  Joanna 
Haillie's  first  publication,  and  is  likely  to  sec  an 
hereafter,  not  so  much  from  the  exaggerated 
praises  of  Scott  and  .Soulhey,  for  these  can  effect 
but  litile  where  the  substance  itself  is  poor,  but 
from  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  work  itself, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  by  far  the  noblest  off:<pring 
of  the  female  mind  this  country  has  to  exhibit,  and 
worth  five  bundled  such  Sorted  Dranias  as  Han- 
nab  More  inflicted  on  the  public  for  a  lon(r  succes- 
sion ef  years,  now  happily  at  an  end. 

The  h.«t  century  closed  with  Complrirs  Plea- 
sures of  lli'jte.  and  the  new  one  opened  with 
Hloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy,  and  Moore's  first 
work,  his  iransUiion  of  Anarrron.  f'owpcr  and 
the  elder  Warton  were  removed  in  1800  by  desth 
from  witnessing  the  full  effects  of  the  example 
they  had  set  us,  for  the  agreeable  Fssai/  on  Pope 
had  its  influence  certainlv  in  hastening  the  changes 
completed  by  the  Task,  lleattie  wassnlTerinu  from 
I  paralysis  and  age,  and  Lewis,  with  bis  Monk  ami 
his  Talis  of  Wonder,  engr"8.sed  the  attention  of  a 
London  public.  Tlie  living  Parna.ssus  was  as  yet 
without  its  full  complement  of  tenants,  but  candi- 
dates came  forward  hefore  long  to  till  the  vactint 
places.  Hogg  publi.shed,  in  1801,  a  little  volume 
of  Seollish  Pastoral  Poems,  Soni;s,  <^-r.,  irril/rn  /n 
the  Dirilfrl  of  the  South;  I^eigti  Hunt,  the  .«!inic 
year,  a  collection  of  poems  entitled  Jurmilia ; 
iBloomfield,  in  IS02,  his  Kural  Tales,  Ballads  and 
Songs;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  his  Olenfinlas  and  Ere 
of  St.  John,  more  like  polished  tales  than  hapf  v 
imitations  of  the  early  ballad,  but  truly  wonderful 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  his  after  writings  ; 
Leyden,  in  1803,  his  Scottish  Descriplire  Poniis; 
Kirke  VVhite.  his  Clifton  Orore ;  Campbell,  his 
Ijorhiel  and  Hohrnlinden ;  and  Southcy,  a  second 
epic,  bis  Thalaba,  in  an  irregular  measure  of  his 
own  inventing. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1803,  died  Dr.  Dajrwin,. 
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and  on  the  fnllowinir  Mih  of  AtiiruM  L.  E.  L.  wm 

bom.      In     isr "     '  like 

tnini>lalion  ol  i  to 

thf  ■•'■— ■  III...   ...  ..I....  -  ■■.   1  ..,.1'ax. 

In  '  -.raneforH  jiut  forward  his 

tra: lis,  and   thus  was  Darwin 

nerpelnated  in  the  pi'm«,  and  flowprs,  and  odors  of 
L.  K.  li  ,  and  HtHilc  in  the  [lolished  rcfincnientB 
of  the  niihle  visoount. 

The  crilic  was  a  wise  one  who,  when  he  re- 
viewed thp  Minslrrlsi/  of  the  Scottish  florder,  in 
the  voar  1H03,  foresaw  a  score  of  metrical  romance* 
in  lite  materials  of  three  octavo  volumes.  No 
better  "  preparatory  school"  for  a  part  of  Scott's 
particular  penin.i  could  have  well  been  found  than 
the  course  of  sludv  which  he  had  formed  for  him- 
self in  brinffing  the  materials  of  the  Minstrelsy 
together.  His  mind  was  thoroughly  impreenated 
with  il.i'  vt.irit  of  the  past,  as  much  as  it  would  in 
all  have  been  had  he  lived  in  the  limes 

he  .  ~.i  truly.     His  powers  of  observation 

were  keen  and  scrutinizing  ;  his  love  of  books  and 
nature  an  increasing  kind  of  appetite  ;  and  he  was 
only  in  want  of  a  metre  to  suit  the  stories  he  had 
floating  liefore  him,  when  a  friend  recited  to  him 
from  memory  some  of  the  striking  passages  of  ('(de- 
ridge's  Chriilahtl  then  unpublished,  and  then  as 
BOW,  unfortunately  a  fragment.  The  rhythmical 
run  of  the  verse  was  catching  ;  and  a  story  over 
which  he  had  long  brooded  was  commenced  imme- 
diately, in  the  wild  metre  of  the  poem  thus  oppor- 
tunely brought  beneath  his  notice. 

The  metre  found,  the  work  went  on  at  about  the 
rate  he  tells  us,  of  a  canto  per  week ;  and  \va< 
fioally  published  in  January,  1805,  in  a  quarto 
Tolurae,  price  twenty-five  shillings  I  Few  will 
require  to  be  told  that  Scott's  first  poem  was  The 
hay  of  the  ImsI  Minstrel,  that  the  success  of  the 
work  exceeded  the  fondest  day  dreams  of  its 
Mthor,  and  at  once  decided  that  literature  should 
>fonu  the  miin  business  of  his  life.  "  The  favor 
■which  it  at  once  attained,"  says  I/ockhart,  "  had 
■not  been  e<iualled  in  the  case  of  any  one  poem  of 
<»nsiderable  length  during  at  least  two  genera- 
tions ;  it  certainly  had  not  been  approached  in  the 
case  of  anv  narrative  poem  since  the  days  of  Dry- 
den."  The  work,  brought  out  on  the  usual  terms 
of  division  of  profits  between  the  author  and  pub- 
lishers, was  not  long  after  purchased  by  them 
for  MX)/  ,  to  which  .McHsra.  Longman  and  Co. 
afterwards  added  100/.  in  their  own  unsolicited 
kindness,  in  wmsequence  of  the  uncommon  success 
of  the  work. 

The  \  ■        'by   The  Lay,  closed  with 

Matloc  Mntlor,  a  new  epic  by 

Soutbev  1  i 'I'  .^.i/i-wi/i,  a  didactic  poem  by  James 
"Grabame — the  srpulrhral  Orahnme  of  the  satire  of 
Ijord  HvTon.  IffaJnc  found  few  admirers  at  the 
time,  nor  has  it  many  now,  or  the  number  it 
deserves  to  have ;  and  The  Siahl>ath  of  Grabame, 
iboUKh  full  of  fine  thoughts,  and  well  susuined 
throufthnut.  made  but  little  way  with  poets,  or 
with  the  public : 

"  Why,  authors,   all   this  scrawl   and   scribbling 

sore' 
To  lose  the  present,  gain  the  future  tge. 
Praised  to  be  when  you  can  hear  no  more, 
And    much    enrich'd    with    fame   when    useless 

worldly  store." 

Uot    Mailoe   and    The    Ktillmh  :,ri.  sure  of  U^li.'r 
iocludod  in  the  bulk  of  :.  poetry,  v 

erer  that  large  body  is  :■ .  ■;  a  poet  of  i 


jndirment  and  discretion,  and  not  by  another  Aler- 
ander  '"halmers. 

"  The  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a 
crilic."  This,  however,  like  many  other  pupulaT 
sayings,  admits  of  some  exceptions ;  for  the  wri- 
ters who  originated  the  h'jlinliuri;h  Jirrinr,  Jef- 
frey, Hrougham,  Mackintosh,  Sydney  Smith,  Hal- 
lam,  and  Horner,  belonged  either  to  the  law  or 
the  church,  and  put  forward  no  pretensions  of 
their  own  to  a  grain  of  ground  upon  Parnassus. 
They  sat  in  judgment,  however,  on  the  production 
of  the  new  race  of  poets  with  a  stern  and  forbid- 
ding countenance  "  Hard  words  and  hanging," 
was  the  doom  of  all  new  candidates  for  the  laurel ; 
so  that  Hogg's  translation  of  their  motto,  "  Judex 

damnalur   ahsolvitur   illis," — "  I  'II  lie  d d  if 

you  escape,"  was  true,  at  least  to  the  spirit  in 
which  the  journal  was  conducted.  Young  men 
of  the  present  generation  can  form  from  the  known 
character  of  the  Rerinc  for  the  last  eight-and- 
twenty  years  but  a  very  slender  idea  of  its  influ- 
ence for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  existence. 
Nor  is  this  loss  of  influence  to  be  attributed  to  any 
falling  olf  in  the  quality  and  value  of  its  articles, 
for  the  JCdinlrurgh  Rerinr,  that  can  show  a  paper 
by  Macaulay,  or  an  article  like  the  "  ('hurcnill," 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Forstcr,  may  rank  in  real 
worth  and  importance  with  the  Ih-sI  niimlier  of  the 
Itrvinv  in  the  most  palmy  days  of  its  existence. 
We  are  to  attribute  a  decay  of  influence  to  another 
cause,  to  an  abuse  of  its  own  power,  the  reversal 
of  many  of  its  own  decrees  in  its  own  pages  ;  and 
the  simple  circumstance,  that  merit  will  buoy  up 
at  last,  for  malice  and  wit,  though  they  may  cause 
an  incalculable  deal  of  mischief  for  a  time — it  can 
be  but  for  a  time.  Dryden's  contempt  for  Shirley 
has  not  prevented  what  was  due  to  him,  the  publi- 
cation of  a  collected  edition  of  his  work ;  and  all 
the  wit  that  was  shot  against  Wither  has  failed  in 
keeping  him  from  the  place  he  deserves  to  hold  in 
the  eatalogue  of  British  poets. 

When  the  E<linliurf;h  Rrrietv  was  in  the  full  first 

swing  of  its  power  and   patronage,  J:^ -   '^^■■•it- 

gomcry    published  his   W'nndmr  in   ^ 

Carv,  the  first  part  of  his  well-sustainii;    :.uu 

of  Dante;  Hogg,  his  Mountain  linrii ;  (Jrabbe, 
after  a  silence  of  twenty  years.  The  Parish  Rrgit- 
ter;  Tannahill,  a  volume  of  Songs;  Moore,  his 
Little's  Poems;  Scott,  his  Marmion;  and  Hyron, 
his  Hours  of  IHIcness.  f'rabbe  alone  was  a  favor- 
ite with  the  Rerinc;  Montgomery  met  with  a 
severe  handling ;  the  Review  of  lAttle  occasioned 
a  hostile  meeting  at  ('balk  Farm  ;  the  critique  on 
Mnrminn,  the  Quarterly  Rrrinn  ;  and  the  bitter 
and  uncalled-for  notice  of  the  Hours  of  IHIeness, 
the  swingeing  satire,  rough  and  vigorous,  of  Eng- 
lish Hards  and  Srotrh  Rriinrrrs.  "The  poetry 
of  this  young  lord,"'  says  the  Rerirv,  "  belongs  to 
the  class  which  neither  pods  nor  men  are  said  to 
permit ;  and  our  counsel  is,"'  it  adds,  "  that  he  do 
forthwith  abandon  poetry  and  turn  his  talents 
which  are  considerable,  and  his  opportunities 
which  are  great,  to  better  account." 

The  EdirUmrgh  Rnnew  may  be  foT|riven  all  its 
injurious  and  unjust  decrees  in  criticism,  for  tho 
entertaining  addition  it  made  to  our  literature  in 
the  satire  of  I<ord  Byron.  Not  that  the  satire 
itself  is  a  very  noble  specimen  of  Byripii's  muse,  or 
of  the  school  of  poetry  of  which  it  forms  a  part ; 
hut  it  is  a  fine,  fearless  piece  of  writing,  with  a 
Birriiii  iif  noble  invective  at  times  amidst  its  more 
-sages  and  its  mere  calling  of  names. 
1  .<',  moreover,    ha<i   this   good   cfl'ecl,  it 
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nateA  a  muse  of  fire  before  its  time,  but  not 
hcfuri!  ila  streiiKth  wu  tt  its  hciftht,  and,  in  all 
pruliahility,  »Hilril  to  the  bulk  and  viilun  of  the 
poems  ho  liUH  left  iw  ;  for  then;  i.t  IuiIh  rcanon  to 
mipiMiso  that  Hyroii'"  Hf''  wcuild,  under  any  cir- 
riiini.l;i!ic<'!«,  have  exldnled  niucli,  if  at  all,  beyond 
the  Ni\-aiiil  ilijrly  yean  to  which  it  ran. 

Dirds  i-rv>n  to  ring  when  kites  arc  in  the  sky, 
lull  real  (MK-ta,  thnut;h  deprcascd  by  criticisms  for 
H  tune,  revive  with  wonted  vigor,  and  try  a  new 
tlijhl  in  lli«  poelic  heaven.  Byron  understood 
(his  thorou((hly  when  lie  sang, — 

•'  Yet  lliere  will  still  be  bards,  though  fame  b 

Binoko. 
Its  fumes  are  fr.iiikinrrnso  to  human  thought ; 
And  the  uii.iuiet  feelings  which  first  woke 
Song   in  the   world,   will   seek   what  then   they 

soiipht." 

Campbell,  the  net  of  the  reviewers,  put  for\vard 
his  (trrlTUile  aj  Wtfomim;  in  1809;  Crshbe, 
another  favorite,  his  Bnrmii;h,  in  1810;  Scott, 
TttH  iMth)  of  the  iMkr;  and  Soutbey.  his  noblest 
poem  bv  far,  his  (\im  «/'  Krhmnn.  in  the  same 
year.  Our  accessions  were  considemble,  si>  were 
our  losses.  Anstey  was  removed  from  amonp  us 
in  IHO.'S,  forty  years  after  the  piihlieatioii  of  Thf 
AVio  Rnlh  iiititlr;  f'harloite  .Smith  and  Kirke 
White  in  IH06  ;  Home  in  IH08,  sixty  years  at^er 
the  trafiTidy  of  />««•,'/«.«,  anil  an  ode  addressed  to 
him  by  Collins,  had  secured  his  fame  ;  Miss 
Seward,  whose  feehle  liicubratimis  1  have  omitted 
to  detail,  was  removed  in  IHtK);  Taimahill,  in 
1810;  (traliame  and  l/cyden,  in  1811  ;  and  in  the 
tame  year  the  venerable  Bishop  Percy,  whose 
RcliqufS  of  F.nslifK  Poetry  had  wwiught  the 
changes  of  wliirh  he  lived  to  see  eo  many  noble 
and  permanent  elfccta. 

Tales  in  Vfrse,  The  VVorW  lirfnre  the  F7ood. 
The  hie  of  Palms,  and  some  of  the  lighter  |i<iems 
of  the  year  1812,  siilfered  an  eclipse  in  llic  great 
quarto  publication  of  that  year,  the  two  first  cantos 
of  diililr  Harold.  Murray  gave  (i(MV.  for  the 
copyright  ;  the  sale  was  instantaneous,  and  "  I 
awoki!  one  morning,"  as  the  author  records,  "  and 
found  mvself  famous."  The  success  of  the  poem 
was  complete,  and  people  applied  to  the  new  poet 
what  Waller  had  said  of  Uenbam,  "  that  he  broke 
out  like  the  Irish  Uebellion,  threescore  thousand 
strong,  when  nobody  was  aware  or  at  the  least 
8us|iecled  it." 

'ITie  memorable  qiiarlo  of  the  month  of  March 
{Chilrle  Hanilif)  vias  followed  in  October  by  one 
of  the  wittiest  little  volumes  in  the  l\nglish  lan- 
guage. The  Prjertrd  Aililrissis  of  the  Messrs. 
Smith.  The  Pifie  of  Tntneco,  by  Isaac  Hawkins 
Browne,  devcr  as  it  is,  must  sink  before  the  little 
hrorhure  of  the  successful  brothers,  llillips,  in 
bis  Splendid  Shillini;,  is  not  more  happv  in  bis 
mock  imitaliim  of  Milton's  manner  tban  the 
Messrs.  Smith  of  Ixird  Byron's  in  the  stan7.as 
called  "  Cui  Bono'"  The  ('rahbe,  the  Scott,  the 
Soutbey,  the  Wordswxirth,  are  all  good — indeed, 
there  is  not  a  bad  parody  in  the  volume  ;  the 
Crabhe,  in  a  word,  is  better  than  Crabbe, — 

"  Something  had  happened  wrong  alwut  a  bill, 
WhicU  was  iiot  drawn  with  true  mercantile  skill ; 
So  to  amend  it  I  was  told  to  go, 
.Vnd  seek  the  firm  of  Cluttcrbuck  and  Co" 

Surely  "  Emanuel  Jennings,"  comparetl  with 
the  ab<ive,  rises,  as  the  Messis.  Smith  remark,  to 
subliuity  itself. 
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The  last  pablication  of  the  year  IS  13  was  iIm 
Rokab^  of  Scull — less  successful  than  any  of  bis 
former  efforts,  and  with  less  of  the  blaze  of  true 
geniiu  about  it.     Copies  were  scarce  at  first, — 

"  Pray  have  you  got  Rolu-liy '  for  I  have  got  mine. 
The  mail-coach  edition,  prodigiously  fine  ; 

and  when  copies  were  got,  disappointment  almost 
as  speedily  ensued.  Fine  passages  throughout 
the  |)oem  unquestionably  there  are.  But  the  ver- 
sification was  the  same  with  his  other  ])ocm8,  and 
what  Curl  r.ill.d  •'  the  knack"  was  caught  by  a 
herd  of '  itators. 

"I  u.  "'r,"  writes  liockbart,  "being 

in  thoet*  liays  a  young  student  at  OxfonI,  how  the 
booksellers'  shops  there  were  Iwleaguered  for  the 
earliest  copies,  and  how  he  that  had  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  weiire  one  was  fidlowed  to  his  chamber 
by  a  Irihe  of  friends,  all  as  eager  to  hear  it  read  as 
ever  hnr»e-iiH-kevs  were  to  see  the  conclusion  of  a 
match  at  .New-market  ;  and,  iiidee<l,  not  ■  <•■"  "i 
thos<'  enthusiastic  academics  had  Ix-ts  ■ 
Oh  'he  issue  of  the  slnigglc,  which  tin 
ered  the  older  favorite  as  making  to  keep  his  own 
gniund  against  the  fiery  rivalry  of  Chilile  Harold." 

Byron  hiul  novelty  on  his  side,  and  .Sctu;  had  to 
encounter  the  satiety  of  the  public  ear.  ("Hher  cir- 
cumstances, moreover,  were  against  him.  Moore 
had  given  a  humorous  fiing  at  the  |K>em  in  his 
TirojK-nny  Post  Hn^ ;  and  the  Mi-ssrs.  Smith,  in 
"  A  Tale  of  Drury  Lane,"  in  The  liryiitd  Ad- 
driitsrs,  a  Ihdicrous  turn  to  the  manner  and  matter 
of  his  former  |M>ems.  He  fidl  what  Byron  calls 
his  "  reign"  was  over,  and  turning  from  iK>clry  to 
prose,  left  the  field  of  verse  to  a  formidable  rival, 
and  emplovetl  his  pen  in  the  cumgiositiou  of  a 
lighter  style  of  literature — one  in  which  he  achieved 
a  second  reputation,  and  one  lo  which  he  is  still 
without  a  rival. 

The  public  at  larj?e  have  never  cared  much 
about  ]s>ems  written  in  S|>eiis«'r*»  stanzas,  and 
Byron  was  wise  when  he  postponed  ihe  completion 
of  his  ]ioem  in  that  measure  to  a  later  (>eriod. 
.Scott  bad  awakened  a  lasle  for  incident  and  story. 
Of  meiT!  description  the  public  had  ha<l  enough 
already  ;  and  of  legemlary  tales  in  verse  more  than 
enough.  Pcriple  were  tireil,  mor«)ver,  of  border 
raids  and  Highland  scenery  ;  they  longed  for  novelty 
and  for  another  clime,  and  they  got  their  wish. 
There  was  no  8US|)eiiso ;  the  |)oet  keiit  |iace  with 
the  public  :  and  The  (limmr  and  TV  liridr  of 
Ahydos  were  still  in  the  infancy  of  their  fame, 
when  The  ('nrsmr.  Imto,  and  'the  Siepe  of  Co- 
rinth, appeared  to  await  the  judcuieiit  of  ihc  public. 
The  poet  was  not  mimiudlul  of  the  fate  of  others. 

He  knew,   moreover,  l! •— s   turns  of  the 

;  public  taste,  ami  Imw  i  :  was,  to  main- 

I  tain  his  groumi,  that  In    :r<iiiently  renew 

his  title  to   the   rank  assigned  him.     .Afraid  that 
p<Hiple    were   lieginning  to   get   tiretl  of  Turkish 
i  Uiles.  be  ad<led    a   third  cnnto   to  Childe  Hnrotd; 
!  and  when  the  fourth  and  last  canto  of  ihal  noble 
■  poem  was  puhlislied,  he  produced  a  novelty  at  the 
same  time,  a  Venetian  story  {Bi-pjio)  in   Whistle- 
craft   verse — itself  a   novelty.      Chuichdl's   four 
years   were    not    better   sustaineil   than    Byron's 
twelve.     From   tales  in   tripping  vorsc   he   turned 
to    dramas ;  and    when    Mnnfrrd  and    Coin,    and 
SiTrdmiapalus  and    llcmrr  had    done  their   work, 
Don   Juan  was   l.tken  up  as  a  new  string  to  his 
bow.     This,    bis   last,  and  in  some   resjiecis   his 
ablest,    work    was    left    unfini.«hed    at    his    death. 
i  What  new   style   be  would   have  attempted,  or 
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whit  su«o«««  »'M  likely  to  attend  a  fifth  new  man- 
ner, 1  r- ■ '  ■  •  — ri'.  Hia  career 
was  bri  he  excelled  in 
e»ery»u.-  .  .very  reason  to 
suppose  thai  ' 

While    Byr  it  of  a  aeason, 

•Shelley  and  Keais  ap(M>;iri-<i  and  passed  away, 
leavini;  suniu  iiubic  niciiiorials  of  iheir  genius 
behind  them ;  The  Ailonnis,  The  Jli/verion,  The 
Cloti'1,  ih'  fi^'tn-l  on  Chapman's  Homer.  Hut 
8li  irt!.  and  Keats  tuomylh(ilo|;ical ; 

n"  I  thuuehts  imi  preat  for  words, 

or  n  iiiviiini.>^'i.:ii  i:i>ie  derived  from  a  repletion  of 
leanimi;,  but  the  obscurity  of  haste  and  the  niytlio- 
lo|;ieal  abundance  of  one  who  was  not  a  scholar. 
Other  pocnns  of  n;pute  and  consequence  ap|>eared 
in  the  same  short  season.  Nut  a  year  went  by 
without  prixlucin);  mure  than  one  vulunie  of  a 
quality  we  never  see  now. 

In  1813,  Hogi;  appeared  with  Tltf  Qurrn's 
Wake,  containing  "  Honny  Kilmeiiy  :"'  Allan  Cun- 
ninKham,  with  a  volume  of  aoriifs,  some  of  surpass- 
ing beauty ;  Moore,  with  his  Turnpenny  Post- 
Ba^ :  Coleridge  with  a  tragedy  (Remorse;)  and 
Scott,  in  disguise,  with  The  Bridal  of  Triermain. 
In  1814,  Wordsworth  enriched  our  poetry  wiili 
his  much-decried  Rtcurition;  Moore,  with  bis 
Irith  M'loilirs;  .'^outhey,  with  his  Roderick;  and 
Rogers,  with  his  Jar/uelin''.  Scott,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  cave  us  The  Lord  of  the  hlca  and  The 
Field  of  W'olrrloo ;  anil  Leigh  Hunt,  "a  real 
good  and  very  oriifinal  poem,"  his  Rimini.  Wil- 
son, already  known  by  bis  Isle  of  I'nlma,  gained 
another  wreath,  in  IWlii,  by  his  Cily  of  I  he.  P/ague. 
Jy:  .  an<l    7Ti<'  Sibylline  leares  of  Cole- 

m!  iig  "  The  Rime  of  the  .\ncient  Mar- 

iner, '  uiil  luiike  the  year  1817  a  memorable  year 
in  the  annals  of  poetry  whenever  they  are  written. 
Keat.s'  Endymion  was  a  puhliealion  of  the  year 
1=118;  Shelley's  Cenri,  Crabbe"s  To  Irs  of  I  he  jlall. 
Rollers'  Human  Lifi,  and  Wordsworth's  Peter 
Bill  and  The  \\'ai;onir,  belong  to  IHIU  ;  Keats' 
Lamia,  Isabrlla,  Tin  En  of  St.  A^niis,  and  other 
poems,  to  1820;  .Shelley's  Qunn  Mil>  and  Adon- 
ais;  Soutlicv's  Vision  of  Jiidgmrnl,  3nA  Byron's 
parody  of  the  poein,  to  the  yt^r  18ai  ;  Rogers' 
Italy  and  Scott's  IMidon  Hill,  to  IHiKJ ;  7^* 
Lorci  of  the  Aniirls  of  Mixire,  to  182,1 ;  ( 'anipbell's 
Theodoric,  to  1824,  and  Southcy's  Tah  of  Para- 
pvay,  to  182,5.  Song  after  this  b<'s;an  to  cease 
among  us ;  Hyron  and  Shelley,  and  Keats,  were 
dead  ;  Scott  and  Southey,  silent ;  Coleridge  dream- 
ing away  existence, — 

"  Fond  to  licgin,  but  still  to  finish  loathe  ;" 

Cn'r"i"'ii  "■■-'  '.'^  prime  ;  Rocers  and  Moore 
ui:  ir:in  unable  ;    Wil»f>n   busy  with 

ibi  ,!/w;  Wordsworth  confined 

"  Within  the  sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground  ;" 

Hogg  cultivating  sheep  on  Yarrow,  and  Allan 
f^nnningham  superintending  the  marlde  progeny 
of  Chanlrey.  .Song,  truly,  had  cone  out  among 
lu.  No  one  seems  to  write  fmin  the  inborn  force 
of  his  own  genius,  from  Nature,  and  his  own  full 
thoughts : — 

"Now   each    court  hobby-horse   will   wince    in 

rhviiH'  : 

Ikilh  learn '<]   .  d,  all  write  plays. 

It  wns  not  S.1  1  tmik  up  trades 

Tl  I  been  bred  in  right ; 

A  I.  1  imJm  good  blades, 


I'he  cobbler  kept  him  to  his  awl ;  but  now 
lie  'II  be  a  poet,  scarce  can  guide  a  plough." 

Bkn  Jonson. 

But  the  present  condition  of  our  poetry  will 
afford  material  for  another  paper. 

P.IRT  II.  A50  CONCLUSION. 

Hogg  has  told  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Words- 
worth at  Mount  Rydal.  It  chanced  one  niplit 
while  the  bard  of  Kilmeny  was  at  the  Lakes  with 
Wordsworth,  Wilson,  and  Ue  Quincey,  that  n 
resplendent  arch,  sninethiiig  like  the  aurora  bo- 
reaiis,  wits  observed  .irross  the  zenith,  from  the 
one  horizon  to  the  other.  The  splendid  meteor 
became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  the  tabic 
was  left  for  an  eminence  outside  where  its  elTecl 
could  be  seen  to  greater  advantage.  Miss  Words- 
worth, the  poet's  sister,  who  accompaiiii-d  them, 
expressed  a  fear  lest  the  brilliant  stranger  might 
prove  ominous,  when  Hogg,  thinking  he  was  say- 
ing a  good  thing,  hazarded  ihe  remark  that  it  was 
neither  more  nor  less  "  than  joost  a  treeumphal 
airch  raised  in  honor  of  the  meeting  of  Ihe  poets." 
Miss  \Vord.sworth  smiled,  and  Wilson  laughed  and 
declared  the  idea  not  amiss.  But  when  it  was 
told  to  Wordsworth  he  took  J)e  (juincey  aside, 
and  said  loud  enouuh  to  Ih>  heard  by  more  than  iho 
jierson  be  was  addressiiip,  "  Poets  I  poels  !  what 
does  the  fellow  mean  \  Where  are  they  V  Hogg 
was  a  lillle  offended  at  the  time,  but  he  enjoved  it 
afterwards ;  and  we  have  beard  liim  tell  the  Mory 
in  his  own  "  slee"  and  inimitable  manner,  and 
laugh  imimNleralely  aa  he  told  it.  Poor  James 
Hogg  !  Regiiio  has  reason  to  reineml>er  James ; 
nor  was  the  poet  of  "  Kilmeny"  forgotten  when 
dead,  by  the  great  poet  of  the  ETcvrsion.  There 
is  nothing  more  loueliing  in  poetry  since  the  time 
of  Collins  than  Wordsworth's  extempore  verses  on 
the  shepherd's  death.  He  knew  his  claims  to  lie 
called  a  poet,  and  time  will  confirm  his  judgment 
and  make  llie  Rydal  aurora  a  story  merely  to 
amuse. 

Poets,  where  are  they  •  Is  poetry  extinct 
among  ns,  or  is  it  only  dormant  ?  Is  the  crop 
exhausted,  and  must  the  field  lie  fallow  fur  a  lime? 
Or  is  it  that,  in  this  commercial  nation  of  ours, 
where  everylhing  is  weighed  in  Rothschild's  scales 
of  |iecuniary  excellence,  that  we  have  no  givid 
poetry  because  we  have  no  demand  for  it?  We 
falter  while  we  think  it  is  so.  Poels  we  still 
have,  and  poetry  at  times  of  a  rich  and  novel,  hut 
a  cultivated  flavor.  Hardly  a  week  elapses  that 
docs  not  give  birth  to  as  many  dillerent  vidumes 
of  verses  as  there  are  days  in  Ihe  week.  Bui  then 
there  is  liltle  that  is  ciHid  ;  inurh  that  rros  imagi- 
nation, and  much  that  might  have  |>flMied  for 
poetry  when  verse  was  in  its  infancy  among  us. 
Much  of  that  clock-work  tinlinabulum  of  rhyme- 
that  cuckoo  kind  of  verse  which  palls  npon  the 
mind  and  really  diseusts  you  with  verse  of  n 
higher  charnctrr.  But  now  we  look,  and  justly 
too,  for  something  more.  Whilst  we  imitate 
others  we  can  no  more  excel  than  he  that  sails  by 
others' maps  can  make  a  new  discovery.  All  Ihe 
old  (li.shes  of  the  ancients  have  been  new  healed 

and  new  set  forth  us'/w  ad But  we  forbear. 

People  liMik  for  something  more  than  scIiooIImiv 
cummim  places  and  llioiight*  at  biii.mi!  liMnil.  :iiiil 
novelties  and  nothing  more,  with  i 

of  salt  to  savor  the  tun  of  iinine  li 

they  carry  witli  them.  It  is  no  easy  lustier  lo 
become  a  poet, — 
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"  Consules  flunt  qunUnnis,  et  novi  pro-eonaulea, 
SoluH  aiit  rex  aut  |K>uta  iioii  quounnia  naacitur ;" 

or,  tin  lliii  old  walPr-iKicl  phraxKil  it, — 

"  When  Ilparen  iiitPiirU  to  do  some  mighty  tiling 
Ho  makes  a  |>oct,  or  at  least — a  king." 

Sooth  was  of  opinion  that  the  romjiosition  of  an 
epigram  wiui  the  next  great  difficulty  to  an  epic 
poem. 

"  And  South  Iteheld  that  ui  <'  of  man." 

Coxcombs  who  ron.^idcT  til  ,       i ion  of  a  song 

an  (May  matter,  should  set  tlieinsclvcs  down,  as 
Biirni  says,  and  try.  .\sk  Tutnmy  Moore  how 
many  days  and  nights  he  has  given  to  a  single 
sl.inn  in  an  Irish  melody !  Ask  S.im  Rogers  how 
long  he  has  spent  over  the  composition  of  a  couplet 
ill  An  Epiftic  to  a  Frimil ;  or  Wordsworth  how 
lung  he  has  labored  with  a  sonnet  ;  or  Howle.t — 
yc-s,  ask  the  Vicar  of  Hrcinhill,  if  ho  does  not  owe 
the  bright  finish  of  his  versi"  as  much  to  pains  as 
happiness  •  Dryden  t<iiled  for  a  fortnight  over  his 
Alrrnntlir' i  Ftasty  and  yet  he  wrote  with  ease — 
not  the  ease  of  the  mob  of  gentlemen  ridiculed  by 
Pope,  but  with  great  fluency  of  idea  and  great 
mastery  of  expression.  Good  things  are  not 
knocked  off  nt  a  heat — for  a  long  jump  there  must 
b'l  a  very  long  run,  and  a  long  preparatory  training 
too.  There  is  no  s.aying,  "1  will  be  a  poet." 
Only  consider  not  the  long  apprenticeship  alone, 
but  the  long  servitude  which  the  muse  requires 
from  those  who  would  invoke  her  rightly. 

"  In  a  poet  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  to  bo  over- 
looked ;   to  a  poet  nothing  can  be  useless.     What- 
ever is  beautiful  and  whatever  is  dreadful  must  be 
familiar  to  his  imagination ;  he  must  be  conversant 
with   all  that  is  awfully  vast  or  elegantly  little. 
The  plants  of  the  garden,  the  animals  of  the  wood, 
the  minerals  of  the  earth,  the  meteors  of  the  sky,  \ 
must  all  concur  to  store  his  mind  with  incvhausti- 
ble  variety,  for  every  idea  is  useful  for  the  enforce- , 
m'Mit  or  decoration  of  religious  truth,  and  he  who| 
knows  the  most  will  have  most  power  of  divorsi-; 
fving  his  scenes  and  of  gratifying  his  reader  with 
lemote  ullusiiuis  and  unexpected  instruction."* 

Kvcry  one  remembers  (poets  themselves  per- 
haps excepted)  the  long  course  of  study  and  pre- 
paration which  Milton  laid  down  for  himself  before 
he  stripped  for  the  Paraiii.w  Lust.  And  yet  one 
would  hardly  think,  on  first  reflection,  that  any 
course  of  preparation  was  necessary  for  the  poet 
of  Comus,  and  Lyddas,  and  th<!  Hymn  on  the  Na- 
lifily  of  Christ.  Hut  Milton  fully  understood  the 
height  of  his  great  argument,  and  how  unequalled 
with  every  lengthened  preparation  ho  must  be  to 
record  it  rightly.  Hut  people  (not  poets)  start 
epics  now-a-days  without  any  kind  of  considera- 
tion. No  subject  is  loo  groat  for  them.  Satan 
Chans,  Thr  Mr.ffiah,  The  Omniprrsrnce  of  the 
D'lty,  the  Fall  of  Shirrrh,  Tlic  World  hrfdrr  the 
Flood.  One  shudders  at  the  very  idea  of  subjects 
80  sublime  taken  np  as  holyday  recreations  by 
would-be  poets  without  the  vision  and  the  faculty 
diviiw,  or  any  other  merit  (if  merit  it  may  be  called) 
than  the  mere  impudence  of  daring: — 

"  When  will  men  learn  hut  to  distinguish  spirits, 
And  set  true  dilference  'twixt  the  j.ided  wits 
That  run  a  broken  pace  for  common  hire, 
And  the  high  raptures  of  a  happy  inuse, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  her  immortal  thought, 
That  kicks  at  earth  with  a  disdainful  heel, 

*  Rasfclas. 


And    beata  at    heafen'a   galea   with   h«r  bright 
hoofs '" — Bin  Jonson. 

Benjamin  West,  the  painter,  Irnfficked  with 
subjects  of  the  same  sublime   ■  i.     And  in 

what  way'     "Without  cx|  -y,  or  d^ 

sign ;"   without  genius  and  "       ' 

forget,  or  choose  to  forget,  tl 
suflicient  for  a  |>oem.      I-'  ..n        '.;...,,. 

or    Wordsworth's    "  I'  '    or    Wilkie> 

"Blind  Fiddler,"  or  G^ _!i'8  "  Cottager' 

with  a  dish  of  cream,  it  is  the  treatment  which 
ennobles.  But  there  is  no  driving  this  into  snino 
people's  ears.  Big  with  the  swollen  ambition  of 
securing  a  fooling  on  the  sun-bright  summits  of 
Parnassus,  they  plume  themselves  on  borrowed 
wings  and  bladders  of  their  own,  and  aRer  a  worM 
of  ink,  a  world  of  big  idras,  and  a  copied  iiiviie:i- 
tion,  they  struggle  to  ascend,  and  pant  and  toil  lo 
the  end  of  an  epic,  in  as  many  books  as  the  Iliail 
or  the  Ainrjd.  Would  that  your  Robert  Moni- 
gomerys,  your  KIwin  Athe'vi,.,i,  «  •■nd  sundry 
such  who  understand  the  art  ■  i  the  low 

profound — would  that  they  w  ,t  for  five 

minutes  on  what  an  epic  poem  really  is !  .\nd 
what  it  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  glorious  John 
Dryden  tells  us  in  a  very  few  words.  "  .K  heroic 
poem,"  he  says,  "  truly  such,  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  work  which  the  loul  of  man  is  capable  to 
perform."     And  so  it  is. 

"  K  work,"  says  Milton,  "  not  to  be  raised  from 
the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapors  of  wine  ;  but  by 
devout  prayer  to  that  Ktcrnal  Spirit  who  can  en- 
rich with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends 
out  his  semphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  alur 
to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases." 
And  yet  Murray  and  Moxon  are  troubled  once  a 
week,  at  the  least,  with  the  offer  of  a  new  epic, 
for  a  certain  sum — so  run  the  terms — or,  in  case 
of  declining  that,  for  half  profits.  As  if  epics 
were  blackberries,  and  men  sought  fame  as  Smith 
O'Brien  seeks  reputation — by  an  ini|>vrtinent  folly 
of  their  own!  But  "  fools  rush  in,"  and  there  will 
still  be  poeLastcrs — Blackmore  and  his  brethren — 
in  spile  of  critics,  hard  words,  and  something  harder 
still.— contemptuous  neglect. 

Few  live  lo  see  their  fame  established  on  a  firm 
and  unalterable  foundation.  The  kind  criticistns 
of  friends  conspire  at  limes  to  give  a  false  position 
to  a  poem,  or  the  malice  of  enemies  unite  to  obtain 
for  it  one  equally  undeserved.  Who  now  reads 
Hayley'  How  many  are  there  in  the  position  of 
Oascoigne  and  Churchyard  as  described  by  old 
Michael  Drayton  \ — 

"  Accounted  were  great  meterers  many  a  day, 
But  not  inspired  with  bravefire  ;  had  they 
Lived  but  a  little  longer  they  had  seen 
Their  works  before  them  lo  have  buried  been." 

That  "lived  but  a  little  longer!"  It  is  well 
they  did  n't.  How  will  it  lie  with  the  poets  of  the 
past  generation  twci  hundred  years  from  this? 
I'hey  cannot  possibly  go  down  "r<»mplete." 
There  must  be  a  weeding.  Fancy  Sir  vValler 
Scoit  in  twelve  volumes,  Byron  in  ten,  Southey 
in  ten,  Moore  in  ten,  Wordsworth  in  six — to  say 
nothing  of  Campbell  in  two  volumes,  Rogers  in 
two,  and  Shelley  in  four.  The  poets  of  the  last 
generation  form  a  library  of  themselves.  .\nd  if 
poetry  is  multiplied  hereafter  at  the  same  rale,  we 
shall  want  fresh  shelves,  fresh  patience,  and  a 
new  lease  of  life,  for  threescore  and  ten  of  scriptu- 
ral existence  is  far  too  short  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  past  and  keep  up  our  intimacy  with  the  prev- 
ent.   The  literature  of  the  last  fifty  yeiua  is  a  study 
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of  itself— Scuu's  noTeU,  Scott's  poetry,  Scott'» 
M       "  •  . ■•    T   f.  >     Then  of  the  pre»- 

€■  ri,  the  weekly  joiir- 

n  iliL' quarterly  reviews, 

:>  III  h;ive  n  fair  passing; 

ai  i la  Mr.  Dickens'  last 

t'  .   which  1  have  iint  as  yet  had 

t!  ip|d  Burton's  Analomy  of  Melan- 

tkoly  by  ns  side,  coaxinf;  me  to  renew  a  youthful 
■cqiiaiTitnnr"  wiih  its  pages;  and  there  are  JVis- 
t  .  and  Uumphrry  Clinker,  and  dear  de- 

I  .  tu,  which    I  Hiin  would  read  again, 

but  ijuuui,  1  ftvir,  for  w;int  of  lime.  Only  observe 
the  dust  on  that  fine  Froissart  on  my  shelves,  and 
tint  noblu  old  copy  of  Ben  Jonson's  works  in  folio, 
with  a  mark,  I  rould  swear,  in  the  third  act  of  the 
Alih-nuii  or  the  Sitcnl  Woman.  There  is  no 
kiH-piiiu  pace  witli  ihe  present  while  vke  pay  any- 
thing like  due  attention  to  the  past.  I  pity  that 
man  who  reads  .Vlbert  .Smith  who  never  read 
Parlhrniua;  but  perhaps  he  pities  roe  l>ecause  I 
■m  indifferently  np  in  the  writer  he  admires.  How 
people  are  cut  olf  from  the  full  literary  cnjoymenls 
of  this  life  who  never  read  "  Munro  his  hxpedi- 
lion,"  or  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle's  Life  of  the 
Duke  her  husband,  or  Tom  Brown,  or  Ned  Ward, 
or  Roger  Llv-iiranifc,  or  Tom  Coryal,  or  "  the 
w     '  .  three  in  number"  of  old  John  Taylor, 

t  II  the  Thames! 

■V  .-  ..,.,,,  lor  poets  who  will  write  when  Nature 
and  their  full  thouf;hls  bid  them,  and  are  not  ex- 
acting when  we  look  for  more  than  one  sprig  of 
laurel    to    grace   a   garland.     Wo   have   already 
enough  of  would-be  p<iets — Augustus  Cajsar,  King 
James  I..  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  great  Lord  Clar- 
endon, the  celebrated  Lord   Bolingbroke,  the  fa- 
mous   lyord    Chatham  ;    but    |K>etry    is   what   old 
George   Chapman  calls  it — a   flower  of  the  sun, 
which  disdains  to  open  to  the  eye  of  a  candle. 
"  No  power  the  muses'  favor  ran  command, 
What  Rich'^lieii  wanted  I>>uis  scarce  could  gain. 
And  what  young  .\mmon  wish'd  and  wish'd  in 
vain." 

Your  "  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excuse."* 
"  Your  versi's,  good  sir,  are  no  poems,  they  'II  not 
hinder  your  rising  in  the  state. "f  "  'Tis  ridicu- 
lous for  a  lord  to  print  verses  ;  't  is  well  enough 
to  make  them  to  plcafe  himself,  but  to  make  them 
public  is  foolish. '"J  People  affect  to  think  that 
the  same  talents  and  application  which  raised  Ijord 
^j,.,.,-..i  I  .  .1  .  1  .1  _,  honor  of  the  gown,  would, 
li  ■  ■  the  study  of  poetry,  have 

r^ ...f.  a  |K>sition  in  the  catalogue 

of  our  poeu.  'Tis  pretty  enough  when  told  in 
▼erae — 

"  How  many  an  Ovid  was  in  Murray  lost ;" 
jret  we  are  inclin>-d  u>  think  that  there  is  very  little 
\a   it,  and   that  Words»vorlh   is  nearer  the  mark, 
who  says  ofsnlf  oimmuningand  unrecorded  men — 
"  Oh,  many  arc  the  (Micts  that  are  sown 

By  N.-iiurH  ;  men  i.iuhiwed  with  highest  gifts. 
The  »  -loll  and  the  faculiy  divine. 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verae." 
But  this  one  word  "accomplishment"  implies  a 
good  dc»l  more  ilian  mere  dexterity  and  eaae — cul- 
ture and  the  innpinng  aid  ofhooksl 

"  Pauses,  cadino-,  and  will-vowoird  words, 
And  all  the  graces  a  ((ood  ear  afforils." 

*  I^fd  Rwcnnmoa.  t  Ren  Joanoo. 

t9dliio.'%T<M€-Tatk. 


Tat  word*  are  in  poetry  what  oolnra  are  in  paint- 
ing, and  the  music  of  niimbcm  is  not  to  be  matched 

or  done  without.  l»ok  at  Donne.  Would  not 
Donne's  satires,  which  abound  with  so  much  wit, 
appear  more  charming  if  he  had  taken  care  of  hia 
words  and  of  his  numbers '  Whereas  his  verse  is 
now — if  verso  it  may  be  called — 

"  A  kind  of  hobbling  prose. 
Which  limps  along  and  tinkles  in  the  close." 

There  goes  much  more  to  the  composition  of  even 
a  third-rate  i»oct  than  rhymesters  at  first  arc  willing 
to  allow,  for  to  nature,  exercise,  imiiation,  study, 
art   must   be   added  to   make   all   these  perfect — 

oiTi  (f  I'Oif  I  jrari;  )-i,#riit  r»/M, f  urfp  orri  -lay  If/ti;  firl 

ifioir  irixri,iiir>, — Without  art  nature  can  never  be 
perfect,  and  without  nature  art  can  claim  no  being. 

One  of  Boswell's  recorded  conversations  w  ith  the 
great  hero  of  his  admiration  was  on  the  subject  of 
a  collection  being  made  of  all  the  poems  of  all 
the  English  poets  w  ho  had  published  a  volume  of 
poems. 

"  Johnson  told  me,"  he  says,  "  that  a  Mr.  Cox- 
eler,  whom  he  knew,  had  gone  the  greatest  length 
towards  this,  having  collected  about  500  volumes 
of  poets  whose  works  were  little  known  ;  but  that 
upon  his  death  Tom  Osborne  bought  them,  and 
they  were  dispersed,  which  he  thought  a  pily,  as 
it  was  curious  to  see  any  scries  complete,  and  in 
nvry  rohime  of  poems  something  good  moy  It 
found." 

This  was  a  kindly  criticism,  uttered  in  the  good 
nature  of  an  easy  moment,  hardly  applicable  to  the 
volumes  of  verse  we  see  published  now.  Surciv 
there  are  many  put  forth  without  a  redeeming 
stanza  or  passiige  to  atone  for  the  dry  desert  of  a 
thousand  lines  through  which  the  critic  is  doomed 
lo  wander  in  quest  of  beauties  which  he  fain  would 
find.  Surely  Coxeler's  collection  contained  a 
very  large  number  of  one-idea'd  volumes! — 
We  could  have  helped  him  from  our  own 
shelves  lo  a  very  fair  collection  of  verso  printeil 
before  1747,  when  this  "  curious"  collector 
died,  full  of  the  most  trivial  nothingnesses.  For 
a  little  volume  of  verse  of  the  reign  of  Que<-ti 
Elizabeth,  said  to  be  unique,  or  nearly  so,  Mr. 
Miller  has  been  known  to  give  twenty  guineas  or 
more,  and  think  himself  lucky  that  he  has  been  let 
off  thus  easily.  .Some  of  these  tweiily-guinea  vol- 
umes we  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into. 
Poetry  there  is  none  ;  nothing  more,  indeed,  than 
the  mere  similitude  of  verse.  Songs,  diltering 
from  fconnels  because  the  lines  are  shorter,  and 
sonnets,  only  to  bo  recognizi'd  as  such  from  the 
fourteen  lines  which  the  writer,  in  compliance  with 
custom,  has  prudently  confined  them  to. 

"  Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they  grow 
It  is  the  rust  wc  value,  nut  the  gold. 

Tt  in   curious,  however,  lo   see   any   collet 

.  and  .Mr.  Miller  is  to  be  praised  for 

endeavors   to    make    his  collcctiui 

l')n:.;lish  poetry  (literally  so  called)  as  complci 

possible. 

The  poot  of  the  Irish  Mihdirs  made  an  oh0 
tion  when  at  AbUitsford,  loo  curious  to  be  pj 

over  in  a  pajM-r  of  tli-    ' ■•  "ton,  when  wb' 

sider  the  merit  of  thi  If,  the  rank  o' 

poet  who  made  it,  anu  .:..    .;  ,  itation  of  the, 
who  rcHpoiided  lo  its  truth  : — 

"  Hardly  a  magazine  is  now  published,"  said 
Moore,  "  that  does  not  contain  verses  which,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  would  have  made  a  reputation." 

Scott  tunicd  with  a  lo«)k  of  shrewd  humor  on  hia 
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friend,  u  if  ohuoktiog  over  hit  own  succesa,  and 
■aitl — 

"  Hciid,  we  were  in  the  luck  of  it  t(i  come  be- 
furo  tlicte  fi'llows!"  and  added,  playfully  flourisli- 
inK  liin  Btick  aa  he  ii|iiike,  "  we  have,  like  liuabdil, 
taught  iheiii  lu  beat  us  ut  our  uwn  weapuns." 

There  cannot  he  a  duubl  but  that  the  poetry  of 
the  prt'scnt  day  is  of  that  mediovre  Irviil  of  di'scrip- 
tion  whirh  neither  ;i-  ■  ■■-  —  ■'''■nd»;  and  that 
iiiucli  of  it,  if  pul>l<  a^o,  or  <;ven 

thirty  yeara  ago,  »<> ..tl  for  more  lliaii 

one  writer  a  Utg\i  reputation  »t  the  time,  and  possi- 
bly a  place  in  Chalmers'  collected  edition  of  our 
British  Vocls.  Such  a  reputation  as  Miss  Seward 
achieved,  or  Hayley,  or  Oram,  or  llvadloy,  or 
Ilurdis: — 

"  Fame  then   was  cheap,  and   the  first  comers 
sped  ; 
And  they  have  kept  it  since  by  beinffdead." 

Drydkn. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  sinijle  poem,  nay,  a 
decent  ciiicraiii,  procured  a  niche  for  its  writer  in 
the  temple  of  our  |K>ciry  ;  but  these  times  are  gone 
by,  inundated  as  we  now  are  with  verses  of  one 
particular  level  of  merit,  as  flat  as  the  waste  of 
Cumberland,  and  e(|UHllv  unpnifilable  ;  so  that  the 
poet,  ambitious  of  a  high  repuiation  in  our  letters, 
must  muko  it  upon  sometliinu  that  is  completely 
novel ;  and  there,  as  Scott  remarked,  will  rest  the 
only  chance  for  an  extended  reputation. 

Poetry  has  become  an  easy  an,  and  people  have 
been  taught  lo  pump  for  poetry  without  a  Gildon 
or  a  Uvsshe  lo  aid  their  labors.  Wakely  can  laugh 
in  the  house  of  commons  at  the  poetry  of  Words- 
worth, and  treat  the  senators  who  surmund  him 
with  a  happy  imitation  of  the  preat  poet  of  his 
time.  Verse  has  become  an  extempore  kind  of 
art,  a  lliing  to  be  assumed  when  wante*!  ;  and 
O'Onni'll  can  throw  off  at  a  heal  a  clever  parody 
upon  Oryden's  famous  epigram  ;  as  if,  like  Theo- 
dore Hook,  he  had  scn'ed  an  apprenticeship  lo  iho 
happy  art  of  imitation.  That  the  bulk  of  the  so- 
called  poetry  of  the  present  day — "  nonsense,  well 
tuned  and  sweet  stupidity" — is  injurious  to  a 
proper  estimation  of  the  true-born  poeta  who  still 
exist,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  that  it  is  injurious, 
moreover,  to  ihe  ailvancement  of  poetry  amons  us, 
is,  I  think,  equally  the  case.  Poetry,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  was  never  better  understood, 
though  never,  perhaps,  less  cultivated  than  it  is 
now.  Criticism  has  taken  a  high  stand  ;  and 
when  the  rape  for  rhyme  has  fairly  exhausted  it- 
self, nature  will  revive  among  us,  and  we  shall 
have  a  new  race  of  poets  to  uohold,  if  not  to 
eclipse,  the  glories  of  the  old.  'rhere  arc  many 
still  among  us  to  repeat  without  any  kind  of  brag- 
gart in  their  blood  : 

"  0  if  my  temples  were  distain'd  with  wine, 
;\nd  girl  in  girloiids  of  wilde  yvie  twine, 
llow  could  I  rearc  the  muse  on  stately  stage, 
Knt\  leach  her  tread  aloft  in  buskin  fine, 
VViih  queiiit  Bellona  in  her  equipage." 

Spenser. 

When  poetry  was  all  but  extinct  among  us.  Cow- 
per  and  Burns  came  forward  to  revive  the  drooping 
muse,  and  show  us,  unmistakably  enough,  that 
men  and  studies  may  decay,  but  nature  never 
dies. 

There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  great 
poet  of  the  E-ratnion  is  likely  lo  remain  more 
than  a  few  years  among  us;  for  though,  thank 


God,  I 
over,  1 1 

ticcship,  lln;  ibrrr-iKuii:  ve»ta  and  li'ii,  the  .Scril>- 
tural  limitation  of  the  life  of  man.  When  Wurds- 
worth  dies,  iherc  will  be  a  new  session  of  ihs 
(Miets  for  the  olTice  of  poct-laureatc.  To  ulunii 
will  the  lor!    '        ■      '  ■       ■         '    (,o„. 

ored  and  di  '     T,, 

whom  will    ill.:   IIII.MI.  '  ' 

may  be  a  difference  ol 

Ciod    ai"l    lli>'    < n    I,. 

Iwen  il 

Tale,  I ,  ,  -■  .  ;       ..  .d 

never  sucrneded  lo  Ihe  laurels  of  famous  lien  Jon- 
son  and  glorious  John  Dryden.  Who  are  our 
young  and  our  rising  |ioeta  likely  lo  twcome  claim- 
ants, and  lo  have  their  case  considered  by  Phccbus 
Apollo  in  the  new  session  he  must  suininou  before 
very  long! 

"  A  session  was  held  the  other  day, 
.\nd  Apollo  himself  was  at  it,  they  say  ; 
The  laurel  that  had  l>een  so  long  reserved. 
Was  now  to  he  given  to  him  beat  deserved." 

And, 

"  Therefore,  the  wits  of  the  lnun  rainr  thilhor, 
'T  was  strange  to  see  how  they  flock  "d  together  ; 
t^h  strongly  confident  of  his  own  wav. 
Thought  to  carry  the  laurel  away  that  day." 

How  Suckling  would  put  ihem  forward,  we 
must  leave  to  ihe  fancy  of  the  reader.  We  can  do 
very  little  more  than  enumerate  the  names  of  can- 
duLites  likely  lo  l>e  pre.'«ent  on  the  occasion.  Wc 
can  conceive  their  eiilry  somewhat  after  the  follow- 
ing manner.  K  herald,  followed  by  an  attendant 
with  a  tray  of  epics  ftt)m  iNVnctrA  at  twelve  shil- 
lings to  Orion  at  a  farthing,  and  the  authors 
arranged  pretty  nearly  as  follows ; — Athctstone 
first  (as  the  favorite  |K>et  of  loril  .leffrev's  later 
lucubrations  ;)  Robert  Montgomery,  'i  ;  lieraud,  3  ; 
Head,  -4  ;  Home,  5;  and  Hen  bisraeli,  li.  To 
the  epic  |iortion  of  the  candidates  the  dramalisia 
will  succeed,  fresh  from  .'Sadler's  Wells  and  the 
•Surrey,  and  letl  by  Talfourd  and  Bulwer,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Marston,  Mr.  Tniwton,  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Spicer;  Jerrold  representing  comedy,  without  a 
fellow  lo  rival  or  support  him.  Then  will  follow 
the  ballad-writers ;  MacauUiy  by  himself,  and 
Sinyihe  and  Lord  John  Manners  walking  like  the 
Babt»  in  the  Wood  together.  To  the  trio  will 
succeed  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Robert  Browning, 
Monckton  Milnes,  ( 'buries  .Mackay,  and  Coventry 
Palmore,  followed  by  a  galaxy  of  ladies  for  the 
gallery,  led  by  Mrs.  Norton  and  Miss  Barrett ; 
w  ilh  Camilla  Toulmin,  w  iih  a  bunch  of  flowers ; 
Frances  Brown,  with  a  number  of  the  Alhrmrum  ; 
Eliza  (^ook,  with  Mr.  Cayley's  commendation; 
Mis.s  Costello  with  a  Persian  rose  ;  and  Mrs. 
Ogiivy,  with  her  i|uano  volume  of  uunstreUy  from 
the  north.  We  can  fancy  -Apollo's  confusion  at 
the  numlier:  and  should  in  some  measure  b« 
inclined  to  abide  by  his  opinion,  should  he  give  the 
laurel  at  the  end,  as  Suckling  has  made  him,  to 
an  aldeiman  of  London  ; 

"  He  openly  declared  that  't  was  the  best  sign 
Of  giHid  store  of  wit  to  have  good  store  of  coin  , 
And  without  a  syllable  more  or  less  said, 
He  put  the  laurel  on  the  alderman's  hemd. 

At  this  all  the  wits  were  in  such  a  maze, 

That  for  a  good  while  they  did  nothing  but  g«M 
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and   not   for  what  it  is — nnfi  of  it* 

f» .  ,   and,  what  i»  more,  a  very  bad  pecu- 

ianty  botli  in  matter  and  in  manner.  ColendKo 
understood  the  deficiencica  of  Mr.  'I'onnywin'a 
muse  when  he  uttered  the  following  capital  criti- 
cism u|K>n  him : — 

"  I  have  not  read  through  all  Mr.  Tennyson's 
poems,  whirh  have  been  sent  to  me ;  but  1  think 
there  arc  some  things  of  a  good  deal  of  tieauty  in 
that  1  have  seen.  The  niisfurlune  is,  that  he  has 
begun  to  write  verses  without  very  well  under- 
standing what  metre  is.  Even  if  vou  write  in  a 
known  and  appmved  metre,  the  odds  are,  if  you 
are  not  a  nietreist  yourself,  that  you  will  not 
write  harmonious  verses ;  but  to  deal  in  new 
metres  without  considering  what  metre  means  and 
requires,  is  pre|)<)Slerou8.  What  I  would,  with 
many  wishes  of  success,  prescril>e  to  Tennyson — 
indeed,  without  it  he  can  never  be  a  poet  in  art — 
is  to  write  for  the  i»!xt  two  or  three  years  in  none 
but  one  or  two  well-known  and  strictly-defined 
metres ;  such  as  the  heroic  couplet,  the  octava 
stanza,  or  the  octo-svllahic  measure  of  the  Alk^o 
and  Pr/isfToso.  lie  would  probably  thus  get 
imbued  with  a  sensalion,  if  not  a  sense,  of  metre 
without  knowing  it,  just  as  Kton  boys  get  to 
write  such  good  Latin  verses  by  conning  Ovid 
and  Tibullus.  As  it  is,  1  can  scarcely  scan  some 
of  his  verses."* 

This  is  something  more  than  a  clever  criticiaoi 
on  the  muse  of  Mr.  Tennyson  '  it  is  a  most  admi- 
rable piece  of  advice,  and  deserves  to  be  remem- 
liered.  Teiinvson,  and  Urowning,  and  Mifcs  Bar- 
rett, should  act  u[)on  it  forthwith  ;  ihey  would 
improve  ihcir  numbers  very  materially  by  such  an 
exercise  of  their  ears.  Coleridge's  own  |>oetry  is 
a  lasting  exemplification  of  the  rythmical  charms 
of  English  verse.  He  never  olfuuds  you — bs 
always  pleases ; — 

"  His  musical  finesse  was  such, 
So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch," 

that  every  verse  he  wrote  will  satisfy  the  ear  and 
satisfy  the  fingers. 

A  second  critic  of  distinction  who  has  passed 
judgment  on  Mr.  Tennyson  is  Mr.  I>eigh  Hunt, 
always  an  agreeable  and  not  unfrequeiuly  a  safe 
critic  to  abide  hy  : — 

"  Alfred  Tennyson,"  writes  Mr.  Hunt,  "  is  of 
the  school  of  Keats ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  see  that  Kcals  has  beren  a  creat  deal  in  his 
thoughts ;  and  that  he  deljgbis  in  the  same  brood- 
ing over  his  sensations,  .tnd  the  same  mclndions 
enjoyment  of  their  expression.     In  his  desire  to 


One  upon  another,  not  a  man  in  the  place, 
But  had  discontent  wnl  in  great  in  his  face." 

"  Only,"  and  how  admirable  the  wit  is : — 

"  Only  the  small  poets  cleared  up  again. 

Out  of  hope,  as  't  was  thought,  of  borrowing  ; 
But  sure  they  were  out,  for  he  forfeits  his  crown, 
When  he  leiids  any  jxict  alwut  the  town." 

"  O  rare  Sir  John  Suckling  !" 

Is  Alfred  Tennyson  a  poet'  His  merits  divide 
the  critics.  With'  some  people  he  is  everything, 
with  olhers  he  is  liitle  or  nothing.  Hetwixt  the 
extremes  of  admiration  and  malice,  it  is  hard  to 
iudL'e  ujirightly  of  the  living.  The  zeal  of  his 
friends  is  tixi  excessive  to  be  prudent,  the  indiffer- 
encp  of  his  enemies  too  studied  to  l>e  sincere. 
He  is  unqueslionably  a  poet,  in  thought,  language, 
and  in  numliers.  Hut  the  New  'I\mon  tells  us  he 
is  not  a  poet ;  Peel  tells  us  that  he  is,  and  gives  him 
a  pension  of  200/.  a-year  to  raise  him  aliove  the 
exisrencics  of  the  world.  But  the  satirist  has 
dropped  his  condemnation  from  the  third  edition 
of  his  poem,  and  the  pension  still  continues  to  be 
paid.  Is  it,  therefore,  dcsi^rved'  We  think  it  is, 
not  from  what  Mr.  Tennyson  has  as  yet  performed, 
but  what  he  has  shown  himself  capable  of  [icr- 
fonning.  His  poems  are,  in  some  respects,  an 
accession  to  our  literature.  He  has  ihe  right 
stulT  in  him,  and  he  may  yet  do  more  :  but  unless 
it  is  better  than  what  he  has  already  done,  he  had 
better  withhold  it.  His  admir.-rs— and  he  will 
never  be  without  "  the  few" — will  always  augur 
well  of  after-performances  (though  never  realized) 
from  what  has  gone  before,  and  attribute  to  indo- 
lence and  a  |)ension  what  from  fear  and  inability 
he  WM  unable  10  accomplish.  His  detractors,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  have  little  to  lay  hold  of; 
they  may  flatter  thems<'lves  with  having  frightened 
him  into  silence,  but  their  likine  for  his  verses 
will  warm  as  they  grow  older.  He  has  nothing, 
however,  to  fear,  if  he  writes  nobly  from  himself, 
and  the  muse  is  willing  and  consenting.  Great 
works — 

"  A  work  t'   outwear   Selh's  pillars,  brick   and 
stone, 
And    (Holy  Writ  excepted)  made  to  yield  to 
none."— Dr.  Donne. 

:i;.;).  ir  loo  rarely  to  raise  expectation  that  this  or 
lint  pirwin  is  likely  to  priwluce  one.  It  is  near 
200  yars  since  Milton  began  to  prune  his  wings 
for  tlie  gr«Nit  epic  of  his  age  and  nation  ;  and  what 

hnn  <.;!r  jioetry  pnHluced   since  then    in  any  way    

iiig    what    Milton    accomplished?      Much  { (.„r„,„„nj,.;,m  t|,i,  inmic  he  goes  so  far  as  to  accent 

iilmirable,  and  much  that  will  live  as  long  \  ,(,o   final   syllables  in  his   participles  passive ;  as 

-M  Milton  himself,  but  nothing  of  the  same  stamp,  I  pleached,  crown6d,  purple-spiked,  &c. ;  wiih  vis- 

■for  though  Scott  may  affect  to  S|M!ak  of  Mnnfrcd   j|,|g  printer's  marks,  which  subjects  him  but  erro- 

a*  a  poem,  wherein  Byron  "  mulched  Milton  upon    n,,o„gly  to  a  charge  of  pcdanlry  ;   though   it  is  a 

'his   own    ground,"  vet  we  all    of  us  pretty  well  j  njp,,|y   |,ot  complimentary  to  the   reader,  and  of 

know  otherwis<! ;  and  that  the  muse  of  Byron  is  as  ,  ^^.hich  ho  may  as  well   get  rid.     Much,  however, 

inferior  to  Parodist  hisl,  as  the   Farmir'f  Ihtij  to    ^g  |,e  reminds  us  of  Keats,  his  genius  is  his  own. 

The  Srasnnt;  or  any  of  the  great  dmmatisis  of  1  {jg  „.„„1J   |,ave  written  piM'try,  had   his  precursor 

the  age  of  Shaks()earc  to  Shakspeare  himself  |  written  none  ;   and  he  has  alwi  a  vein  of  iiiet;ipliy- 

Before   Mr.  Tennyson    tries   the    temiM-r    of  the  i  gj^^i  Huhtlety,  in  which  the  oilier  did  not  indulge, 

public  for  a  thinl  time,  (which  we  hope  he  will  do,    j,  j^^y  y^  „;„„  hy  his  verses  entitled  '  A  ("harsc- 

and    beforr  vi  rv   many  yeara    go  by,)    it  lichoves  

him  to  <  structure  of  his  verse,  and  the 

pauses  «l  "  rs  a  liltio  more  maturely  than 

be  has  hiiliertb  done.  It  behoves  him,  moreover, 
to  rub  off  a  few  alfi-etsitions  of  style,  the  (M'Setting 
sin  of  urn  many  of  i  md  Ukj  often  mista- 

ken, by  the  young  •  i'>r  one  of  the  marks 


ter,'  those  '  On  the  ConfesBions  of  a  Sensitivo 
Mind,'  and  numerous  others.  He  is  also  a  great 
lover  of  a  certain  home  kind  of  landscape,  which 
he  delights  to  paint  wjih  a  minuteness  that  in  '  The 
Moated  (Jrange'  becomes  afTccting ;  and,  in  'The 

•  Table-Talk,  p.  "Xa. 
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Miller's  Dauj^hur,'  would  remind  us  or  the  Dutch 
•ohool,  if  it  wero  not  mixe<l  up  with  the  samedoop 
reeling,  varitui  with  a  pleasant  joviality.  Mr. 
Tonnynon  has  y<'t  (tivi'ii  no  such  eviil«^nci>  of  sua- 
taincMJ  and  hroad  powi>r  as  that  of  '  IIyp<^rion,'  nor 
ovon  111'  such  yriillor  narrative  as  iho  '  Kve  of  St. 
Akxi^s,'  and  tho  poem  of  '  Lamia'  and  '  IsalHdIa,' 
but  the  iiialenaln  of  tho  noblest  poutry  are  abundant 
in  him."  " 

This  is  criticism  in  full  accordance  with  the 
kindlier  sympathies  of  our  own  nature  ;  but  much 
of  the  weiifht  and  value  of  it  must  depend  on  the 
rank  the  reaih'r  Is  willin((  to  assign  to  Mr.  Keats. 
It  IS,  however,  intended  as  a  very  high  encomium  ; 
Mr.  Hunt  npnroprialln);  a  place  in  our  poetry  to 
Keals  which  I  am  afraid  ho  will  find  very  few  wil- 
lini!  to  concede  to  hlin. 

Our  poetry  is  In  a  very  sorry  kind  of  plight  if  it 
has  to  depend  upon  Tennyson  and  Hrowninjf  for 
the  hereditary  honors  of  Its  existence.  The  Kxam- 
iner  will  tell  us  "  No!"  Tho  Alhrjurum  will  do 
the  same  ;  papers  remarkable  for  tho  vipor  of  their 
articles,  the  excellence  of  their  occasional  criticism, 
and  the  i;cneral  asperity  of  their  manner.  A  page 
out  of  every  ten  in  llerrick's  "  Hesperides"  is 
more  certain  of  a  hereafter  than  any  one  dramatic 
romance  or  lyric  in  all  Iho  "  Hells  and  Pomegr.iii- 
ates"  of  Mr.  Hrownln(f.  Not  hut  what  Mr. 
Hrowning  Is  a  poet.  He  is  unquestionably  a  poet ; 
hut  his  subject  has  not  unfreqiiently  to  hear  the 
weight  of  .sentiments  which  spring  not  naturally 
from  it,  and  his  numbers  at  times  arc  overlaid  with 
alTectalion,  the  common  conceit  of  men  who  affect 
to  tell  common  things  in  an  uncommon  manner. 
He  clogs  his  verses,  moreover,  with  too  many  con- 
sonants and  too  many  monosyllables,  and  carries 
the  .sense  too  frequently  in  a  very  ungraceful  man- 
ner from  one  line  to  the  other.  Here  is  a  passage 
from  the  seventh  number  of  his  "  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates," which  it  really  is  a  torture  to  read  ; — 

"  Hut  to-day  not  a  boat  reached  Salerno, 

So  back  to  a  man 
Came  our  friends,  with  whose  help  in  the  vine- 
yards 

Grape  harvest  began  ; 
In  the  vat  half-way  up  in  our  house-side. 

Like  blood  the  juice  spins, 
While  your  brother  all  bare-legged  is  dancing 

Till  breathless  he  grins, 
Dead-beaten,  in  effort  on  effort 

To  keep  the  grapes  under  ; 
For  still  when  he  seems  all  but  master, 

In  pours  the  fresh  plunder 
From  girls  who  keep  coming  and  going 

With  basket  on  shoulder. 
And  eyes  shut  against  the  rain's  driving, 

Your  girls  that  are  older — 
P'or  under  the  hedges  of  aloe, 

.\nd  where,  on  lis  bed 
Of  the  orchard's  black  mould,  the  love-apple 

Lies  pulpy  and  red. 
All  the  young  ones  are  kneeling  and  filling 

Their  laps  with  the  snails 

►  Tempted  out  by  the  first  rainy  weather — 
I      Your  best  of  regales, 

>  As  to-night  will  be  proved  to  my  sorrow. 

When,  supping  in  state, 
We  shall  fe.ist  our  grape-gleaners — two  dozen. 

Three  over  one  plate — 
Macaroni  so  tempting  to  swallow 

*  Book  of  Genu,  p.  274. 


In  slippery  strings, 
.\nd  gourds  fried  in  groat  purple  slices, 

That  color  of  kings — 
Meantime,  see  the  giape-bunch  they  'vo  brought 
you  ! 

Tho  rain-water  slips 
O'er  the  heavy  blue  blooro  on  each  globe 

Which  the  wasp  to  your  lips 
Still  follows  with  fretful  persistence — 

Nay,  taste  while  awake. 
This  half  of  a  curd- white  smooth  cheese-ball, 

That  peels,  flake  by  flake. 
Like  an  onion's  each  smiHither  and  whiter! 

Next  sip  this  weak  wine 
From  the  thin  green  glass  flask,  with  its  stopper, 

\  leaf  of  the  vine — 
.\nd  end  with  the  prickly-pear's  red  flesh. 

That  leaves  through  its  juice 
The  stony  black  seeds  on  your  pearl-teeth 

•     •     •     .Sclrocco  is  loose ! 
Hark  !  the  quick  pelt  of  the  olives 

Which,  thick  in  one's  track. 
Tempt  the  stranger  to  pick  up  and  bite  them, 

Though  not  yet  half  black  ! 
And  how  their  old  twisted  trunks  shudder! 

The  medlars  let  fall 
Their  hard  fruit ;  the  brittle  great  fig-trees 

Snap  off,  figs  and  all ; 
For  here  comes  tho  whole  of  the  tempest ! 

No  refuge  but  creep 
Rack  again  to  my  side  or  my  shoulder. 

And  listen  or  sleep." 

This  may  be  poetry,  but  it  is  poetry  in  tho  raw 
material ;  fur  the  numbers  are  those  of  a  scrannel 
pipe,  and  such  as  Cadmus  alone  could  pronounce 
when  in  the  state  of  a  serpent.  This  which  fol- 
lows is  the  mere  twaddle  of  a  cockney  at  Calais  or 
Cologne : — 

"  ROHE-TROVCHTS   TROM    ABROAD. 

"  Oh,  to  be  in  England, 

Now  that  April 's  there, 
.\n<l  who  wakes  in  Kngland 

.Sees,  some  morning,  unaware. 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush-wood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf. 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England — now  ! 
And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 
.\ud   the   whitethroat   builds,   and   all   the   swal- 
lows— 
Hark!    where    my   blossomed    pear-tree   in   the 
hedge 
TiCans  to  the  field,  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
DInssoms  and  dewdrops,  at  the  bent  spray's  edge. 
That 's   the   wise   thrush  ;   he  sings  oich  song 
twice  over, 
T<ost  you  should  think  he  never  could  re-captare 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture  ! 
.\nd  though  the  fields  are  rough  with  hoary  dew, 
.\ll  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
Tho  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower. 
Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower  !" 

This  is  very  inferior  to  Ambrose  Philips,  who 
acquired  the  distinction  of  Namby  Panibv  for  sim- 
ilar verse,  e.  p.  his  "  Lines  to  Cnraoni,"  which 
Charles  Lamb  had  got  by  heart.  Here  is  some- 
thing infinitely  better,  and  by  a  living  poet,  one  of 
the  props  our  poetry  depends  on,  and  a  member 
of  parliament  withal — Mr.  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes : — 


\n 
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"  TBI  TlOLtT  BnU.. 

•  I  \V  rehearse 

»^,  auut  to  ilie  eye, 

'Tia  wull  U'  iii'>uU  11  iiilo  fcjciille  verso, 
That  it  may  lighter  on  the  «i>iril  lie. 

Home  ye«tern  rte  I  wesrily  returned, 
Though  bright  my  morning  mood  and  short  ray 
wiy. 

But  sad  experience  in  one  moment  earned, 
Can  crush  the  heaped  enjoymenu  of  the  day. 

Passini;  the  comer  of  a  populous  street, 

I  marked  a  pirl  whose  wont  it  was  to  stand. 

With  pallid  check,  torn  gown,  and  naked  feet, 
And  bunches  of  fresh  violeU  in  each  haud. 

There   her  small   commerce  in  iho  chill  March 
weather 

She  plied  with  accents  miserably  niild  ; 
It  was  a  frightful  thought  to  set  together 

Those  blooming  biosaoins  and  that  fading  child. 

Those  luxuries  and  largeaa  of  the  earth, 
Beauty  and  pleasure  to  the  sense  of  man, 

And  this  poor  sorry  weed  cast  loosely  forth 
On  life's  wild  waste  to  struggle  as  it  can  ! 

To  mf  that  odorous  purple  ministers 

Hope-bearing  memories  and  inspiring  glee. 

While  meanest  images  alone  are  hers, 
The  sordid  wants  of  base  humanity. 

Think  after  all  this  lapse  of  hungry  hours. 
In  the  disfuriiished  chamber  of  dim  cold, 

How  she  must  loathe  the  very  smiling  flowers 
That  on  the  squalid  table  lie  unsold ! 

Ilext  on  your  woodland  hanks  and  wither  there, 
Sweet  prcluders  of  spring  I    far  better  so. 

Than  live  misused  to  fill  the  pra.sp  of  care. 
And  serve  the  piteous  purposes  of  woe. 

Ye  are  no  longer  Nature's  gracious  gift. 
Yourselves  so  much  and  harbingers  of  more. 

But  a  most  bitter  irony  to  lift 
The  veil  that  hides  our  vilest  mortal  sore." 


Si  sic  omnia  dixittet!  This  is  poetry  in  all 
languages  ;  it  is  like  mercury,  never  to  be  lost 
or  killed. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  I^dy  Mary  Wortley 
Montague's  letters  to  her  daughter  which  still 
continues  to  excite  «  smile  on  the  lips  of  every 
reader, — 

"The  study  of  English  poetry  is  a  more  im- 
portant  part  of  a  woman's  education  than  it  is 
Keoerally  supposed.     Many   a  young   damsel   has 
been  ruined   by  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  which  she 
would  have  lauKhed  at  if  she  had  known  it  had 
been  stolen  from  Mr.  Walter.     I  remember,  when 
1  was  a  ifirl.  1  saved  one  of  my  companions  from 
<i,  who  communicated   to  me  an  <!pi»llo 

bI  10  charmed  with.     As  she  had  nalu- 

raiiy  ii  g'"xi  taste,  she  observed  the  lines  were  not 
•o   nHMtb   as   Prior's  ot   Pope's,   but   had   mure 
,(,...... 1. 1   -....I  spirit  than  any  of  tlicirs/    She  was 

V.  ilelightod  with  such  a  demonstration 

ut  :..  r >  senso  and  passion,  and  not  a  little 

piMaed  witb  her  own  charms  that  ha<l  force 
MMMiffb  to  ioepire  such  elegaories.  In  this  triumph 
I  showed  her  that  ihry  wcro  taken  from  Ran- 
dolph's poeow,  and  the  uofurtuoatc  traiiscnbor  was 
^■^f^l—mA  with  the  scorn  be  deaerved."* 

*  Leitm  by  Ixird  Wharaclifle,  3d  edit.,  Hi.  U. 


The  i«aaon  aasigned  for  the  study  ■ 
poetry  hv  Km'lish  hdni,  is  truly  chara. 
Lndy  \;  .•  mind.     A  imly  i»  to 

read  lii  i  verw?,  and  remember 

what  hIh-  ri-*<l»,  to  avv  ili.tt    her  lover  writes  his 
own  valentine.     Ye  go<l9,  should  one  swear  to  the 
truth  of  a  song  !     If  a  woman  will  marry  a  jiort, 
she  had  better  go  through  the  course  of  Mmly 
Lady  Mary  recommends.     Not  that  she  i»  sale  to 
secure  a  poet  to  herself  after  a  long  life  of  study. 
How  few  read  Handolph,  and  yet  he  is  a  very  fine 
poet.     I>ady  Mary  might    have   taken  a  copy  of 
verses  from'  Randolph  to  every  female  writer  of 
the  day,  and  pa.<yied  them  olT  for  the  production  of 
a  young,  a  handsome,  and  a  rising  writer,  and  no 
one  would  have  set  her  right,  or  delected  the  im- 
position that  was  passed  upon  her.     We  are  afraid 
we  must  rf<-nmnieiid  the  study  of  our  early  Knglish 
poets  to  English  ladies  on  some  other  ground  than 
the  chance  detection  of  a  lover  pleading  his  passion 
in  the  poetry  of  another  under  pretence  of  its  being 
his  own.     Not  that  we  have  any  particular  predi- 
lection   for  "  romancical    ladies,"  as  the  dear  old 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  calls  them,  or  girls  with 
their  heads  stuffed  ftill  of  passionate  passages  ;  but 
we  should  like  to  see  a  more  i)revalcnt  ta.sie  for 
what  is  good,  for  poetry  that  is  really  excellent  ; 
and  this  we  feel  assured  is  only  to  be  eflected  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  our  elder  poeU,  who  have 
always  abundance  of  meaning  in  them.     It  is  no 
use  telline  v<mng    ladies  that  Mr.   Buim's  poetry 
is  not  poetry,  but  only  something  that  looks  very 
like  rt  and  reads  very  unlike   it  ;    the  words  run 
sweetly  to  the  piano  ;   there  is  a  kind  of  pretty 
meaning  in  what  they  convey,  and   the  music  is 
pleasing.     What  more  would  you  want'     Why. 
everything.     But  then,  as  we  once  heard  a  young 
lady'  remark  with  great   good   senst;   and  candor, 
(and  her  beauty  gave  an  additional  relish  to  what 
she  said,)   these   unmeaning   songs  arc  so   much 
easier  to   sing.     Your   fine  old   songs,  so  full  of 
poetry  and  feeling,  require  a  similar  feeling  in  the 
singer,  and  young  ladies  are  too  freiincntly  only 
sentimental,  and    not  equal   to  the  task  of  doing 
justice    to   passionate   poetry   conveyed    in   music 
equally  passionate,  and  where  they  can  do  justice  to 
it  they  refuse  because  it  is  not  fashionable  to  be 
passionate,  and  it  really  disturbs  and  disorders  one 
to  be  so,  and  in  mixed  society,  "  above  all." 

It  cannot  lie  concealed  that  we  have  never  been 
so  well  off  for  lady-poets  as  we  are  at  present. 
Only  nin  the  eve  over  Mr.  I>yce's  octavo  volume 
of  Si»-rimrns  nf  Rntith  Voil<s.vs,  and  compare  the 
numerical  excellencies  of  the  past  with  the  numer- 
ous priMtuctions  of  the  present  day  !  A  few  »r*ci- 
mens  of  the  elder  poeto—o  such  as  the  "Noc- 
turnal Reverie,"  and  "The  Atheist  and  the 
Acorn,"  both  by  the  CounteM  of  Wincbelsoa,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  surpass,  or  even,  per- 
haps, to  equal  ;  but  in  the  general  qualifications 
for  poetry,  Itoth  natural  and  acquired,  the  ladies, 
since  Cbariotte  Smith,  far  surpass  their  female 
predecessors.  Mrs.  Norton  is  said  to  be  the  By- 
ron of  our  HKKlern  poetesses.  "  She  has  very 
much  of  that  intense  per-"-  •'  ■■•"-ion,"  says  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  "  bv  ">'»  I'«'"'y  is 

distincui'shed  from  the  1;^  .  _  pa""  deeper 
communion  with  man  and  Nature  ol  Wordsworth. 
She  has  also  Byrons  IwMiutiful  inlervals  of  under- 
ness,  his  stnmif .  practiral  thought  and  his  forceful 
expression."  This  is  hi|?h  praise.  "  Let  us  sug- 
gest, however,"  says  the  Alhrnmim,  "  that,  in  the 
present  sUto  ot  critical  opinion,  the  compliment  ia 
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■omewhat  equivocal,  it  Wa|r  hard  to  decide 
whether  it  implies  a  merit  or  a  defect."  If  Mrs. 
Norton  in  an  einineiitly  ihouifhit'ul  writer,  .Miaii 
HarriUt  is  still  more  »o.  She  \»  the  iiKmt  lc-;irno(l 
of  our  lady-writers,  roads  /Kschylus  and  Kurioides 
in  the  origiiiaU  with  iho  ease  of  Ponton  or  of  t'arr, 
yet  ri'lii's  upon  her  own  mother  wit  and  feelings 
when  she  writua, — 

"  Nor  with  Ben  Jonsnn  wilt  make  bold 
To  |i|under  all  the  Roman  storrs 
Of  (loeta  and  of  orators." 

If  Mrs.  Norton  is  the  Hyron,  Mrs.  .Snuthey  is 
said  to  bo  lh<>  ('owper  of  our  m(«lt'rn  |)ocie»s«>s. 
liiit  it  would  be  idle  to  prolonir  roinparisons. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  our  living  poets,  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  living 
poetesses. 

Wo  will  eonelude  with  an  anecdote.  A  charm- 
ing artirle  appeared  ahoiit  six  years  affo  in  the 
Quarterly  Rrvirio,  entitled  "  Modern  Knglish  Poet- 
esses." It  was  written,  we  believe,  hy  the  late 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridfje,  and  is  full  of  cautious 
but  kindly  criticism.  The  concluaion  is  worth 
quotation  : — 

"  Meleager  bound  up  his  poets  in  a  wreath.  If 
we  did  the  same,  what  flowers  would  suit  our 
tuneful  line ' 

I.  Mrs.  Norton  would  be  the  Pax,  or,  if  she 
like  it,  iMve  Lies  a  BUedinii. 

3.  Miss  Uarrctt  roust  be  Grrrk  Valerian  or 
Ladder  lo  lit  oven,  or,  if  she  pleases,  Wild 
Angelira. 

3.  Maria  del  Occidenle  is  a  Passion-Flower 
confessed. 

•1.  Irene  was  Grass  of  Parnassus,  or  sometimes 
a  Rtiinan  Niltle. 

5.  Lady  Emmeline  is  a  Magnolia  Grandiflora, 
and  a  Crunis  too. 

6.  Mr.s.  Sonthey  is  a  Meadow  Sage,  or  Small 
Teasel. 

7.  The  classical  nymph  of  E.xeter  is  a  Blue 
Belle. 

8.  V.  is  a  Violet,  with  her  leaves  heart-shaped. 

9.  And  the  authoress  of  '  Phantasmion'  is 
Henri's- Ease." 

The  complimentary  nature  of  the  criticism  drew 
a  world  of  trouble  upon  John  Murray,  the  well- 
known  publisher  of  the  Quarterly.  He  was  in- 
undated with  verse.  Kach  of  the  nine  in  less  than 
a  week  offered  him  a  volume — s<ime  on  easy  terms, 
some  at  an  advanced  price.  He  received  letters, 
he  received  calls,  and,  worse  still,  volumes  of  MS. 
verse.  But  the  friendly  character  of  the  criticism 
was  not  confined  in  its  influence  to  the  nine  re- 
viewed :  parcels  of  verse  from  all  parts  of  the 
ci)\intry  were  sent  to  receive  an  imprimatur  at 
Alhoiuarle  Street.  Some  were  tied  with  white 
tape,  some  were  sewn  with  violet  riband,  and  a 
few.  in  a  vounser  hand,  with  Berlin  wool.  "  I 
wished."  Mr.  Murray  has  been  heard  to  rt>late, 
"  ten  thousand  times  over  that  the  article  had 
never  ticen  written.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  ladies  who  never  apjicared  before  ;  and, 
while  I  declined  to  publish  for  the  nine,  succeeded 
in  flalterins  their  vanity  by  assuring  them  that  they 
had  alre.idy  done  enough  for  fame,  having  written 
as  much  or  more  than  Collins,  Gray,  or  (loldsiuith, 
whose  reputations  rested  on  a  foundation  too  secure 
to  be  disturbed."    This  desen-es  to  be  remembered. 


risca  Iks  KsnebMUr  Otardlnt. 

ONWAKD   STILL. 

O.swAHn,  bn  •■  '    wn 're  weary, 

Though  thi'  ind  druary  ; 

Pause  not  nu»   ii>  tji  »  im:  paxt, 
Flinch  not !   flinch  not !  at  the  last ; 

Nerve  each  heart 

To  take  a  part, 
Till  the  Kiibieon  is  i 


Onward  I  oowaid  tlill ! 

Onward  !  fur  a  nation's  eyes 

.\ro  fixed  upon  us  now  ; 
Hat'gnrd  men  will'    '   '   i'  '  "rice, 

.\ml  men  of  tli"  \v  ; 

Kainiahed  wnmi  i,  stealing 

Down  their  .  as  they  're  kneeling 

By  their  bal"  ily  pray 

That  Cod  who  gave,  would  take  away 
Their  infants  ere  the  coming  day. 

England's  sons,  yc  have  the  power ! 
Britons  !   help  ns  in  this  hour  ; 
Place  your  shoulders  lo  the  wheel, 
Help  us,  for  a  kingdom's  weal. 
Manfully,  with  tongue  and  pen — 
Truthfully,  as  honest  men. 

"  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 
Will  ye,  then,  like  stupid  elves. 
Carelessly 
Stand  to  see. 
With  folded  arms,  the  misery 
That  time  is  weaving  in  his  woof, 
Whilst  ye  coldly  stand  aloof; 

Nor  lift  a  finger  to  assuage 
A  nation's  pain  ?  What !   would  ye  ban 

Yourselves  with  deathlcs  infamy, 
And  desecrate  the  name  of  man  ' 

Onward  I   let  no  laegard  heart 
Be  ranked  amiil  our  band — 
Coward  minds,  that  take  no  part 

For  the  cause  in  hand  : 
Cased  in  soulless  apathy, 
Talking  of"  consistency." 
Human  souls  may  die  for  bread. 
What  care  they — if  they  are  fed  ? 
Still  toil  we 
Faithfully, 
Firm  to  win  the  victory — 

Onward  !  onward  still ! 

Men  of  powerful  intellect. 
Cheer  us  on  our  way — 
Many  noble  ones  of  earth 
Lend  their  genial  ray  ; 
With  our  right 
Comes  our  might. 
Truth  o'er  error  must  have  sway ; 
Soon  will  come  the  glorious  day — 
Onward  !  onward  still ! 

Onwanl.  brothers  !  though  we  're  weary — 
Onjvard,  though  the  way  be  dreary  ; 

Nerve  each  heart 

To  take  a  part, 
Till  the  Rubicon  he  passed — 
Till  the  goal  be  reached  at  last — 
Onwrard !  onward  still ! 

EL1.U. 
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LORD  MURRAY. 

At  break  of  day,  to  hunl  thp  deer, 
Lord  Murray  rides  with  hunting  gear : 
Glen  Tilt  hii  bodinf;  step  shall  know, 
The  'ininished  herd  his  prowess  show  ; 
And  savory  haunch  and  antlers  tall 
Shall  grace  to-morrow's  banquet  hall. 

Lord  Murray  leapeth  on  his  horse, 
A  little  hand  arrests  his  course  ; 
Two  lovinj;  eyes  upon  him  burn, 
And  muti'ly  plead  ibr  swift  return — 
His  lady  stands  to  see  him  go. 
Yet  sunding  makes  departure  slow. 

"  Go  back,  my  dame,"  Ijord  Murray  said, 
"  The  wind  blows  chilly  on  thy  head  ; 
Go  back  into  thy  bower  and  rest, 
Too  sharp  the  morning  for  thy  breast. 
Go  tend  thy  health,  I  charge  on  thee. 
For  sake  of  him  thou  'st  promised  me." 

Ixird  Murray  gallops  by  the  brae. 
His  huntsmen  follow  up  the  Tay, 
Where  Tummcl,  like  a  hoyden  girl, 
Loaps  o'er  ihe  croy  with  giddy  whirl. 
Falls  in  Tay's  arms  a  silenced  wife. 
And  sinks  her  maiden  name  for  life. 

Ijord  Murray  rides  through  Garry's  den, 

Where  beetling  hills  the  torrent  pen ; 

.\nd  as  he  lashelh  bridge  and  rock 

The  caves  reverberate  the  shock, 

Far  as  the  cones  of  Ben-y-Glo, 

That  o'er  Glen  Till  their  shadows  throw. 

Great  sport  was  his,  and  wcrthv  gain, 
The  noblest  of  the  herd  were  slain  ; 
Till,  worn  with  chase,  the  hunter  sank 
At  evening  on  a  mossy  bank  ; 
And  as  his  strength  revived  with  food, 
His  spirit  blessed  the  solitude. 

A  silvery  mist  the  distance  hid. 

And  up  the  valley  gently  slid  ; 

While,  softened  through  its  curtain  white, 

The  lakes  and  rivers  flashed  thoir  light. 

And  crimson  mountains  of  the  west 

Cushioned  the  sun  upon  their  breast. 

Hushed  was  the  twilight,  birds  were  dumb. 
The  midges  ceased  their  vexing  hum. 
And  floated  homewards  in  thuir  sleep  ; 
All  silent  browsed  the  straggling  sheep  ; 
K'en  Tilt,  sole  tattler  of  the  glen. 
Ran  voiceless  in  Lord  Murray's  ken. 

An  infant's  cry  !  such  hails  at  birth 
The  first-pained  feeble  breath  of  earth  ; 
I/orH  Murray  startcth  to  explore, 
}'■  M  Stillness  as  before. 

■  sees  but  fading  skies, 
I  '  lars'  dim  eyes, 

•I  ly, 

'i  iji-  »  iii'i  ui.ii  iir..  ill  .11.  .iiily  ; 
It  was  a  fancy,  thinki'th  he  ; 
But  it  hath  broke  his  reverie. 

In  closing  night  he  rideth  back. 
His  heart  is  darker  than  his  track  ; 
It  to  Bot  •ooacieace,  dread,  or  shame^ 


His  soul  is  stainless  as  his  name — 
But  shapeless  horrors  vaguely  crowd 
Around  him,  black  as  thunder-cloud. 

He  spurs  his  horse  until  he  reach 
His  castle's  belt  of  aged  beech  ; 
His  lady  sped  him  forth  at  morn. 
But  silence  hails  his  late  return  ; 
The  little  dog  that  on  her  waits. 
Why  runs  he  whining  at  the  gales! 

Lord  Murray  wonders  at  the  gloom. 
His  halls  deserted  as  the  tomb, 
And  all  along  the  corridors 
Against  the  windows  swing  the  firs  ; 
Closed  is  his  lady's  door — lie  stands. 
Too  weak  to  oi>e  it  with  his  hands. 
Yet  burstetli  in  lie  knows  not  how. 
And  looks  upon  his  lady's  brow. 

She  lay  upon  their  bridal  bed, 
Her  golden  tresses  round  her  shed. 
Her  eyelids  dropped,  her  lips  apart. 
As  if  still  sighing  forth  her  heart, 
But  cold  and  white,  as  life  looked  never, 
For  life  had  left  that  face  forever. 

On  her  bosom  lay  a  child, 
Flushed  with  sleep  wherein  it  smiled — 
Sleep  of  birth  and  sleep  of  death. 
Icy  cheek  and  warm  young  breath, 
Kosy  babe  and  clay-white  mother 
Sully  laid  by  one  another. 

The  nurse,  a  woman  Ixjwed  with  years, 
Knelt  by  the  Iwd  with  bursting  tears. 
And  wailed  o'er  her  whose  c;irly  bloom 
She  thus  had  nurtured  for  the  tomb. 
A  piteous  sight  it  was,  in  sooth — 
The  living  age,  the  perished  youth. 

"  The  way  is  long,"  at  last  she  said  ; 
"Oh,  sorrowing  lord,  the  way  is  dread, 
Through  marsh  and  pitfall,  to  the  rest 
God  keeps  for  those  who  serve  Hun  best ; 


x^««  " — r" - 

And  unto  man  it  ne'er  was  given 
To  win  with  ease  the  joys  of  hca 


avcn. 


"  But  Mary,  queen  beside  her  son. 
Such  grace  for  woman's  soul  hath  won 
(Remembering  the  manger  rude, 
Her  pangs  of  virgin  motherhood,) 
That  blessed  most  of  mortals  tliey 
Whose  life,  life-giving,  flows  away. 

"  No  pains  of  purgatory  knows 

The  sleeper  in  that  deep  repose, 

No  harsh  delays  in  upper  air 

The  mother,  birth-released,  must  bear; 

For  angels  near  her  waiting  stand. 

And  lift  her  straight  to  Goci's  right  hand. 

"  No  masses  need  ye  for  her  soul, 
Round  whom  the  heavenly  ccnst^rs  roll ; 
Pure  as  the  babe  she  bore  this  day, 
Her  sins  m  death  were  washed  away  ; 
To  will  him  life  'twas  hers  to  die. 
And  she  shall  live  in  heaven  for  aye ; 
Pale  in  our  sight  her  body  lies. 
Her  soul  18  blessed  in  Paradise  I" 
Lord  Murray's  voice  took  up  the  word, 
"  Her  soul  is  blessed,  praise  the   Lord  !" 

Afri.  Ogthy'i  Highland  MtmtreUy. 
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,1.1  r,,  : 
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Her 
.(1. 


Thi  Count  Mariai'..   Ml.. nl 
Kt  Ancoiia  several  u 
some  of  wliich  lin  in'     , 
In  18-27,  ho  (leclarBil  liiinscU  n  i  ol'  two 

till  lliRn  unknown  poems  in  T^i-  writing; 

afterward!)  lie  prtNliiced  four  oilier  aulo^^raphs ; 
and  then  a  volume  eontaininK  ihirty-sovon  piM-ms. 
which  he  offered  for  sale  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
whose  agents,  however,  declared  them  to  be  spu- 
rious and  miidern.  He  then  produced  a  file  of 
Taaso's  letters,  which  were  regarded  as  genuine  ; 
till,  in  IHtl,  when,  on  his  property  b<'mg  seques- 
tered, the  whole  affair  proved  a  tissue  of  almost 
unexainpled  forgery. 

The  literary  world  is  now  very  penerally  of  the 
belief  that  that  very  beautiful  poem,  John  ('halk- 
hill's  Thealma  and  Clearchus,  first  published  by 
Isaac  Walton,  (ItiH.'J,)  was  actually  the  production 
of  that  honest  an<>lor. 

The  copies  of  the  "  English  Merourie"  (regard- 
ed as  the  earliest  Knglisb  newspaper)  in  the  Hrit- 
ish  Museum,  have  been  discovered  to  be  forgeries, 
and  Chalterton  is  supposed  to  have  been  concerned 
in  their  fabrication. 

At  le.->st  a  hundred  volumes  or  pamphlets,  be- 
sides innumerable  essays  and  letters  in  magazines 
or  newspapers,  have  been  written  with  a  view  to 
dispel  the  mystery  in  which  for  eighty  years  the 
authursliip  of  .Innius'  Letters  has  been  involved. 
These  political  letters,  so  remarkable  for  the  com- 
binalioii  of  keen  severity  with  a  polished  and 
brilliant  styK',  were  contributed  to  the  "  Public 
Advertiser,"  during  three  years,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Junius,  the  actual  name  of  the  writer  being 
a  secret  even  tn  the  publisher  of  that  pam^r.  They 
have  been  fithered  up<m  Earl  Temple,  Lord  Sack- 
villo,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  lifly  other  distin- 
guished chanclers.  ,\l  present,  an  attempt  is 
again  being  made  to  prove  them  the  I'roductions 
of  Mr.  Lauchan  .Maclean  ;  hut  we  need  scarcely 
wish  for  anything  like  a  positive  or  convincing 
result. 

Some  time  before  hU  death,  Voltaire  showed  a 
perfect  indifference  for  his  own  works  ;  they  were 
continually  reprinting,  without  bis  being  ever  ac- 
quainted with  it.  If  an  edition  of  the  "  Henriadc," 
or  his  tragedies,  or  his  historical  or  fugitive  pieces 
was  nearly  sold  off,  another  whs  instantly  pro- 
duced. Ife  requested  them  not  to  print  so  many, 
l^ey  persisted,  and  reprinted  them  in  a  hurry 
without  consulting  him  ;  and,  what  is  almost  in- 
credible, yet  true,  they  printed  a  magnificent 
quarto  edition  at  Geneva  without  his  seeing  a  sin- 
gle page  ;  in  which  they  inserted  a  number  of 
pieces  not  written  by  him,  the  real  authors  of 
which  were  well  known.  His  remark  upon  this 
occasion  is  very  striking— r"  I  look  upon  myself  as 
a  dead  man,  whose  effects  are  upon  sale."  The 
mayor  of  Lausanne  having  established  a  press, 
published  in  that  town  an  edition  called  complete, 
with  the  word  London  on  the  title-page,  containing 
a  great  number  of  dull  and  contemptible  little 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  transplanted  fnim  the 
works  of  Madame  Oudot.  the  "  .\lmanacs  of  the 
Muses,"  the  "  Portfolio  Recovered,"  and  other 
literary  trash,  of  which  the  twenty-third  volume 
contains  the  greatest  abundance.  Yet  the  editors 
had  the  effrontery  to  proclaim  on  the  title-page 
that  the  book  wa.s  wholly  revised  and  corrected  by 
the  author,  who  bad  not  seen  a  single  page  of  it. 


In  Holland  aome  forgeries  were  printed  >■  Um 
"  Private  Letters"  of  Voltaire,  which  induced  him 
to  parody  an  old  epigram  : — 

Lo!   tin        ■  ^k'bt, 

My  prp  '  ; 

So  privaii',  irini  niijif  evir  riMd  "em. 

Save  they  who  printed,  and  who  made  'em. 

Steevens  says,  that  "  not  the  smallest  part  of 
the  work  called  ("ibbcr's  '  Lives  of  the  Poets'  wa» 
tbo  composition  of  Cibbcr,  being  entirely  written 
by  Mr.  nhiells,  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Johnson,  when 
his  Dictionary   «i  ;.'  for  the    press.     T. 

Cibber  was  in  tin  iich,  and  accepted  of 

ten  guineas  from  lu-    ......«-<  iiers  for  le.-n"  • ''r 

his  name  tn  the  work  ;  and  it  was  pi 

prefixed,  as  to  leave  the  reader  in  douL:    r 

himself  or  his  father  was  the  person  designed." 

William  Henry  Ireland  having  exercised  his 
ingenuity  with  some  success  in  the  imitation  of 
ancient  writing,  pas.^ed  off  some  forged  ]iapers  as 
the  genuine  manuscripts  of  Sbaks|>eare.  Some 
of  the  many  persons  who  were  deceived  by  the 
imposition,  subscribed  sums  of  money  lo  defray 
the  publication  of  these  spurious  documents,  which 
were  accordingly  issued  in  a  handsome  folio  vol- 
ume. Hut  when  Ireland's  play  of '•  V'ortigern" 
was  performed  at  Drury  liine  as  the  »urk  of 
.Sh.ikspeare,  the  audience  quickly  discerned  the 
cheat ;  and  mmn  afterwards  the  clever  imposter 
published  his  "  Confessions,"  acknowledging  him- 
self to  be  the  sole  author  and  writer  of  these 
ancient-looking  manuscripts. 

Poor  young  ('hatterlon's  forgery  of  the  poems 
of  Kowley,  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
one  of  the  must  celebrated  literary  impositions  on 
record.  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1777,  says,  "Change  the  old  words  for  modern, 
and  the  whole  construction  is  of  yesterday  ;  but  I 
have  no  objection  lo  anybody  l>elievlng  what  he 
pleases  ;  I  think  poor  Chatterlon  was  an  astonish- 
ing genius." 

In  all  probability  the  exact  nature  of  Macpher- 
son's  connection  with  what  are  called  ''  Ossian's 
Poems"  will  never  be  known.  Although  snatches 
of  these  poems,  and  of  others  like  them,  are  proved 
to  have  existed  from  old  times  in  the  Highlands, 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  whole  existed.  Mac- 
pherson  left  what  he  called  the  original  Gaelic 
poems  to  be  published  after  his  death  ;  "  but," 
says  Mr.  Carriiihers,  "  they  proved  to  he  an  esact 
counlcrpwl  of  those  in  English,  although  in  one 
of  the  earlier  Ossian  publications,  he  had  acknowl- 
edged taking  liberties  in  the  translations.  Nolhing 
more  seems  to  be  necessary  to  settle  that  the  book 
must  be  regarded  as  lo  some  unknown  extent  a 
modern  production,  founded  upon,  and  imitative  of, 
certain  ancient  poems  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  nearly 
the  decision  at  which  the  Judgment  of  the  unpreju- 
dice<l  public  has  arrived.' 

A  species  of  literary  imposition  has  become 
common  latterly,  namely,  placing  the  name  of 
some  distinguished  man  on  the  title-page  as  editor 
of  a  work  the  author  of  which  is  not  mentioned, 
because  obscure.  This  system,  done  with  a  view 
to  allure  buyers,  is  unjust  towards  the  ccmccaled 
author,  if  the  work  really  merit  the  support  of  an 
eminent  editor,  for  it  is  denying  a  iiuin  the  fair 
fame  that  he  oughf  lo  receive  ;  and  if  the  work 
be  bad,  the  public  is  cheated  by  the  distinguished 
name  put  forth  as  etiitor  and  guarantee  of  its 
merits.  Still,  however,  the  tardiness  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves  in  encouraging  new  and  unknown 
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wrilfw  of  merit,  is  the  reason  why  publishar*  re- 
son  U)  this  trick  to  insure  ■  sale  and  prufit. 

Sereral  iiitrniiniis  ileceptioDa  h:ive  been  playnd 
nfTupon  (?i  "InL'iMr  ;iii(l  unli.iiKirif?.  Souk' youths, 
cinsirous  '  'DSC  of 

Fslher  K  r   (injures 

upon  a  stuue,  wlucii  they  alWruurtia  buried  in  a 
place  where  a  house  was  about  to  be  built.  The 
norkmcn  bavin);  picked  up  the  atone  while  dif;- 
CiiiK  the  loundntinn,  handed  it  over  tu  the  learned 
KiT'  ':  >  19  quite  delighted  with  it,  and  be- 

stow 'uir  and  research  in  explaining  the 

tneaiiiMi;  i>i  uiir  extraordinary  figures  upon  it. 
The  success  uf  this  trick  induced  a  yuung  man  at 
Wunburit,  of  tlie  name  of  Rodrick,  to  practise  a 
more  aerinna  decwpUon  upr>n  Prultusor  Hereiicer, 
■t  the  cumm«neemeni  of  the  last  century.  Hod- 
rick  cut  a  Bre.1t  number  of  stones  into  the  Bh»|)e  of 
different  kinds  of  animals  and  monstrous  forma, 
such  as  hats  with  the  heads  and  wines  of  butter- 
flics,  flyin;;  fnigs  and  crabs,  with  Hebrew  charac- 
ters here  and  there  discernible  about  the  surfnce. 
These  fabrications  were  gladly  purchased  by  the 
profeaaor,  who  encouraged  the  search  fur  more. 
A  new  supply  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  boys 
were  ■ — '  ■•  I  to  take  them  to  the  professor,  pre- 
tenil  M'y  had  just  found  them  near  the 

villa^i  ...  i  ...cUtadt,  and  charging  him  dearly  for 
the  time  which  they  alleged  they  had  employed  in 
collecting  them.  Having  expressed  a  desire  to 
visit  the  place  where  these  wonders  had  been 
fimnd,  the  boys  conducted  him  to  a  locality  where 
they  had  prpviously  buried  a  number  of  specimens. 
At  last,  when  he  had  formed  an  ample  collection, 
he  published  a  folio  volume,  containing  twenty- 
eight  plates,  with  a  Latin  text  explanatory  of 
them,  dedicating  the  volume  to  the  Prince-Hishop 
uf  Wurzburg.  The  opinions  expressed  in  this 
book,  and  the  strange  manner  in  which  they  are 
defended,  render  it  a  curious  evidence  of  the  ex- 
timvagant  credulity  and  folly  of  its  author,  who 
meant  to  fullow  it  up  with  other  publications  ;  but 
being  apprized  by  M.  Deckard,  a  brother  professor, 
of  the  hoax  that  had  been  practised,  the  deluded 
author  liecame  most  anxious  to  recall  his  work. 
It  is  therefore  very  rare,  being  only  met  with  in 
the  libraries  of  the  curious  ;  and  the  copies  which 
the  publisher  sold  after  the  author's  d(!ath,  have  a 
new  title-page  in  lieu  of  the  absurd  allegorical  one 
which  originally  belonged  to  them. 


Pfoid  th«  OonunocUl  Adrsnlitr. 

THE    MISERERE. 

RoMR,  May,  1846. 
Thcbsoay,  April  9th,  was  a  great  day  for  w;re- 
monies  at  Rome.  The  pope  attends  mass  in  the 
morning,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter's;  thence  he 
passes  to  the  b.ilcony  shove  the  middle  door  of  the 
church,  and  ifives  his  benediction  to  the  kneeling 
thousands  in  the  piazza.     \'  in 

the  church  to  [x-rform  l!  ug 

■'■•■   '■■ '■  •'■••  •'■ "i   ...-.Y   i,..i,.,n. 

-^  been  filling.    The 

it  out  of  the  north 

lied  in  black.     The  seats  on 
'  with  ladies,  with  black  veils 
over  t  enough  obscured,  however, 

to  fi.  ,  :ind  if  they  had  been  arranged 

like   the   U(ci:k   tlaves,   for   inspection,   no  order 
would  have  been  fitter — ranged  rank  above  rank 


on  either  side,  with  the  crowd  of  examinen  be- 
tween. 

F.very  nation  has  its  representatives  in  both  the 
sezee — not  easily  distinguished  in  the  women  for 
their  common  dress;  still,  there  is  no  misiaking 
the  red  faces  and  lung  necks,  albeit  someiiines 
pretty  blue  eyes,  of  the  Kngli^h  women  :  the  easy, 
inviting,  at  home  manner  of  the  French  ;  the  dark, 
passionate  glances  of  the  Italian  women  ;  the  mod- 
est, curious,  perhaps  somewhat  vain  air  of  the 
Americans — not  enough,  however,  to  make  a  clasa  ; 
the  broad  fices,  soft  skins,  laughter-loving  eyes 
of  the(!ermans,  and  the  indescribable  high  contour 
of  the  Russian  faces.  Among  the  men,  the  peaked 
collars  and  trimmed  whiskers  and  neat  cravni,  and 
stiff  hair,  pointed  out  unmistakably  F.nglish  blood  ; 
there  v\ere  besides,  German  beards  and  crop|ied 
heads,  and  Italian  sleekness  covering  dirtiness,  and 
greasy  hair,  and  hlaok  moustaches — and  the  easy, 
familiar  air  of  the  French  in  his  broad-bottomed 
pantahions,  and  waistcoat  reaching  tu  his  thighs  ; 
and  the  stiir,  heavy  moustache  of  the  Russian,  and 
the  court  coat  of  Austria,  and  the  uniform  of  .Sar- 
dinia, and  the  red  coat  of  Indian  captaincy,  and 
the  grey  hood  of  Carmelites,  and  the  red  frocks 
of  neophytes,  and  the  shaved  pates  uf  scores  of 
men  in  orders,  and  the  crosses  of  men  of  honor, 
and  the  ribbons  of  princes,  and  the  republican  air 
of  Americans,  and  the  rich  dresses  uf  diploma- 
ttsls,  and  the  splendid  uniform  of  the  Guard  No- 
bile,and  the  quaint  Swiss  men  with  their  halberds 
and  stri|>cd  doublets,  and  over  the  railing,  as  the 
cortege  entered,  came  in  more  rolies  of  cardinals 
and  prelates  and  senators  than  could  be  remem- 
bered. 

In  the  boxes  royal  appeared  presently  the  Rus- 
sian phalanx,  escort  of  the  sister  of  the  empiess, 
with  her  family — their  uniforms  rich  as  possible  ; 
the  son  a  lout  of  a  boy  in  martial  dress,  the  mother 
a  weak-looking  old  woman,  the  daughter  fair 
enough  tor  a  pretty  girl,  if  she  h»d  not  been  a 
princess.  They  acted  very  much  like  other  peo- 
ple, vvhich  is  stmiewhat  strange  considering  they 
formed  the  focus  fur  the  direction  of  mure  than  five 
thousand  pairs  of  eyes. 

At  length  the  pilgrims  to  be  washed  came 
marching  in,  in  paslelward  caps  and  while  frucks, 
of  all  colors,  and  speaking  all  languages  ;  and  all 
seeming  curious  in  their  strange  position  of  being 
served  by  one  whose  lue  they  kissed  on  other  days, 
and  who  rode  on  occasions  in  a  carriage  uf  gold, 
while  they  walked  over  Kiirope  staff  in  hand,  in 
an  oil-skin  cap  ca|>c,  and  with  shells  pinned  to  the 
comers.  After  them  came  the  po|)e,  with  five  Or 
SIX  to  hear  up  his  robe,  and  sat  himself  on  a  throne  ; 
and  afterward,  with  his  attendants  siill  about  him, 
marched  toward  the  pilgrims  and  stooping  with  a 
I  towel  ho  wiped  their  feet,  that  had  been  dipped  in 
!  the  water  of  a  silver  basin,  carried  by  an  atlend- 
I  ant.  Meantime  the  choir  arc  chanting — the  pnpe's 
choir — and  in  a  way  no  other  clunr  can  chant. 

The  crowd  drift  out  and  up  to  secure  places  for 
'seeing  the  ceremony  of  the  "  tavola"  above.  In 
I  It  1  go,  nnlim  ro/rn.»,  through  church  and  corridor, 

and  up  the  stairs  regal,  ami  into  ihe  ant'     ' '    - 

of  the  Chajiel   Paulina,  where   a  line  ' 

three  deep  keep  off  the  multitude,  adn „   .... 

papal  costume  and  the  billeted  only,  thrnngli  the 

narrow  pass-way  formed  by  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

j  The  hall  of  the  table  gained,  all  is  a  jam.     Ladies 

i  tliat  have  sat  for  three  hours  alone  have  a  chance 

of  seeing  the  ceremony,  and  the  push  from  church 

I  to  tavula  u  an  exerciie  uf  muscular  strength  which 
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Its 


none  but  nn  Fnj(ll»h  wotniin  should  hnznrd.  Th« 
tabln  i.<t  adoriieil  as  oni!  shmild  Ixi  which  is  serred 
liy  popes,  snd  lh«'  pilpriiim  eat  ns  hiinirry  nirr. 
should  iMl,  who  pay  iiiithiii);  for  tl 
hut  ihn  prioc  of  brini;  looki-d  st.  Thi 
as  Indies  should  Imik  at  what  hns  rust  tumi  mi'  i- 
Ions;  hours  of  waitinif.  mid  what  will  servo  for 
dint  in  Itslian,  in  Ktviich,  in  Cieriiinn,  and  in 
liro:id  English,  perhaps  beside  some  New  Kngland 
firi'<<ide. 

The  whole  world  IhronR  into  the  Vatiean  after, 
for  all  the  galleries  are  open.  To-day  thoy  are  the 
more  curious  idlers,  and  the  Ijaocoon  and  Apollo 
nro  passed  by  for  the  lion  in  brecci,i  and  the  crab 
ill  h.isill.  Kveii  Kiphaol  suffi-rs  under  the  indis- 
crimination, and  the  fire  of  his  burning  rity  blazes 
unhee<led. 

Tired  with  the  hurried  views  that  the  erowd  im- 
poses, and  after  giving  my  final  looks  at  the  mas- 
tiT|iieces  of  sculpture,  and  lounging  my  leave 
Inking  in  the  room  of  the  priceless  pictures,  I 
went  into  one  of  the  little,  dirty  caf<$s  adjoining 
the  piaiza  of  St.  Peter's,  for  a  dish  of  coffee  to 
sustain  the  energies  which  even  pompous  proces- 
sions of  papal  magnificence  and  pictures  of  world- 
wide ri'piiliition  failed  to  keep  up. 

Afterward  came  the  gathering  for  the  miserere 
of  the  .Sisline  Chapel.  The  soldiers  were  st  the 
foil!  of  the  Seala  Kegia,  and  forhadc  admission. 
I'lveu  stars  and  garters,  «nd  livried  footmen,  were 
jammed  among  us  in  the  bustle  of  the  throng.  At 
length,  when  patience  was  well  niph  expired,  the 
line  opened,  and  then!  was  a  push  up.  Already 
many  seals  were  filled  by  those  who  had  had  the 
hardihood  to  wait  five  hours.  The  rest  were  filled 
in  half  an  hour,  and  after  came  another  long  hour 
of  expectation. 

.Siuiie  study  the  fresco  of  the  Judgment,  or  the 
figures  of  the  ceiling,  and  others  the  living  beauties 
around,  gathered  from  every  nation.  The  twelve 
candles,  in  the  twelve  branched  candlesticks,  are 
lighted  ;  the  choir  appear,  in  their  while  robes, 
lliroiieh  the  prating  of  their  little  balcony.  The 
cardinals,  in  their  red  caps  and  ermine,  come  in 
and  lake  their  places  on  the  low  cushioned  scats 
within  the  rail.  The  amhassadois  appear  in  the 
reserved  places,  and  the  service  cominences  with 
^lo^v  and  solemn  reading;  the  choir  chant  a  re- 
sjHinse  in  full  tones  for  ten  minutes.  .\nother 
ri'adiu!.',  and  the  kneeling  of  ihe  cardinals — a  si- 
lence for  a  moment — and  then  steal  out  from  the 
otisciire  balcony  the  first  sweet  notes  of  the  mise- 
rere. There  is  a  hush  in  the  crowd — whispering 
reasi's,  and  the  melodious  accents  flow  thicker  and 
l".i>ter,  and  are  renewed,  and  die  away  into  a  long 
euiei  wail,  as  if  the  angels  had  turned  mourners, 
riion  came  other  chanlings,  not  without  rich 
Ivauiy,  if  they  had  not  been  contrasted  with  the 
richer  beauties  gone  before.  As  the  chanl  went 
on,  the  chapel  became  gradually  obscure,  the 
I  welve  lights  upon  the  candlesticks  before  the  altar 
were  one  by  one  diminishing,  as  the  service  pro- 
ceeded ;  only  three  or  four  remained.  The  sun 
had  gone  down,  and  the  red  glow  of  twilight  came 
through  the  dusky  windows. 

A  pause  in  the  chant,  and  a  brief  reading  from 
an  officiating  cardinal,  and  then  all  knelt,  and  the 
sweet  deep  flow  of  the  miserere  commenced  again — 
growing  in  force  and  depth  till  the  whole  chapel 
rang,  and  the  balcony  of  the  choir  trembled  ;  then 
Buhsidine  again  into  a  low  strain  of  a  single  voice, 
so  prolonged,  so  tremulous,  and  so  real,  that  it 
made  the  heart  ache,  and  feel  ihe  ceremony  that 


'  ef>mm»mor»le»  thu  death   of  f!hriiit. 


:t  oil   :iiiii 

him,  for. 


I^ng  lime 
'  II 

(•d 


— nor  SI. 

for  sileiic,  ,  I,  ■■■-   '■  ■  III, 

sweet,  louchii  lull 

cry,  when  tho  v ,  >'ed 

it  inl«  the  wailin|{ir  of  a  multitude — wild,  shnll, 
hoarse — by  turns  a  swift  chant  intervening,  ■*  if 
dosjKiir  had  given  force  to  anguish — again,  sweetly, 
slowly,  step  by  step,  toice  by  voice,  note  by  note, 
filling  into  the  moan  of  one  low  strain,  tremulous, 
faltering,  as  if  tears  checked  the  utterance — in- 
creasing, ns  if  gnef  that  would  not  be  comforted 
sustained  it. 

1  shut  my  eyes,  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  scene  and  of  the  ceremony.  I  thought 
of  the  hours  of  agony,  of  iho  darkness,  of  the 
laments  of  the  beloved  of  Christ.  I  know  not  how 
long  1  had  indulged  thus  in  the  reveries  of  thought, 
but  as  I  o|>ened  my  eyes,  the  last  sad  wail  waa 
finished — the  candles  were  all  gone  out — the  twi- 
light had  passed,  and  the  erey  dimness  of  night 
stole  in  at  the  windows,  making  the  figures  of  An- 
gelo's  fresco  seem  the  gaunt  phantoms  of  a  dream  ; 
the  cardinals  were  rising,  the  crowd  was  bustling 
to  the  door,  and  another  day  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Holy  Week  was  ended.  Dos. 
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Amono  the  items  of  news  brought  hy  the  last 
British  steamship,  was  an  announcement  that  Mr. 
Uaw lings  of  New  York,  had  arrived  in  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  estahlishing  there  an  agency  for 
the  sale  of  nine  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  a 
great  portion  of  which  was  located  in  Western 
Virginia  This  led  us  to  think  upon  a  very  inter- 
esting statement,  of  the  progress  of  population  in 
certain  regions  of  the  United  .States,  prepared  by 
William  Darby,  t]a(\.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  It  would  he  natural  to  suppose  that 
where  a  high  state  of  civilization  existed,  and  all 
the  comforts  of  life  were  to  be  had  in  perfection, 
there  would  at  least  be  an  indication  of  a  steady 
increase  in  (>opulatiiin  in  a  de'T.  ■■  ■i.iniii.  ii...irate 
with  the  growth  of  other  and  '  una 

of  the   country.     That   wher  .wre 

planted,  the  thriving  villages  and  towns,  with  the 
necessary  farming  country  around  it  for  the  growth 
of  the  necessary  supplies,  would  attract  and  keep 
together  a  population  whose  numbers  should  in- 
crease, and  not  diminish.  Hut  this  is  in  many 
instances  not  so,  and  the  fact  that  iiv  so  old  a  State 
as  Virginia,  an  immense  body  of  land  remains  un- 
settled— that  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  upon  which 
the  foot  of  a  white  man,  it  is  said,  has  never  trod 
— that  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Virginia 
to  South  Carolina,  huge  plains  measuring  by 
miles  in  extent  remain  undevuied  lo  any  profitable 
purpose — will  suggest  the  quere  :   Why  is  it? 

'I  he  answer  may  be  found  not  in  any  avension 
of  our  people  to  a  crov»-ded  population,  for  they  are 
not  Daniel  Boones,  and  can  b«?ar  the  sight  of  a  fel- 
low creature,  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  be  grate- 
ful for  the  interchange  of  the  courtesies  of  life — 
but  from  the  desire  of  owning  more  land,  and  it  is 
the  idea  of  possession,  that  is  the  solace  for  the  dis- 
comforts of  Western  settlements,  and  for  the 
dangers  which  in  the  beginning  frequently  cluater 
around  them. 
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The  tide  of  eniiitntioo  from  the  E«M  to  the 
Wr  •  .   that  in   m:)ny  portions  of  the 

c>ii  ion  is  mil  only  in  a  threat  de- 

grti    .,..,.■.,.,  'V  some  insUinrc*  has  rotro- 

(rraded.     As  ■    what   we   sav   it  will  b<> 

found  thai  ili  ..f  \'irinniit,  New  Hamp- 

shire,    '\'  .    and    lUiode 

Island,  »  ;  and  in  1840, 

only  1,733,0^!!,  iF;itiiii;  as  an  increase  during 
thirty  years  of  pr(»perilY  and  no  war,  only  Sl.T.lSS 
—or  a  nuo  of  1  31.  There  an-  in  these  States 
33,3'2n  mjiiare  miles,  and  this  |io|>ulation  is  hut  52 
to  the  e<)uare  milo,  whilo  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
country  is  capable  of  suslainiii);  dOU  to  the  square 
mile. 

In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  V'irifinia.  the  population  in  IHIO  was 
3,487,508 ;  and  in  1810,  3.085,287  ;  or  an  in- 
crease of  I,1'J7,779  ;  the  greatest  portion  of  this 
bein);  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  ratio  of  increase,  and  the  population  to  the 
square  mile  has  been  during  the  period  named,  as 
follows  ; — 

Rate  of  inrraaa*.  Pop.  m\.  milfl  in  l^tO. 

Pennsvlvania,  S.13  41.4 

New  Jersey,  1.49  54 

Delaware,  1.07  37.7 

Maryland,  1.23  43 

Virginia,  1.33  10.3 

A  •  'n  of  these  statistics,  with  those  of 

Ml'  ui.'i,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  will  show 

a  f...    ...,    ..ilLh'nce  ;  the    ratio   of  increase   and 

population  being  as  follows  : 

IttUn  nf  inrrfx'm 
MichiL'an.  I  J. 6 

IndiaM^i.  27.9 

Illinois.  .18.9 

Mis.M,iiri.  1S.4 

This  increase  is  loo  jjreal  for  an  equal  growth 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  serious  con- 
sideration, why  the  F.ast  and  its  advantages  should 
be  in  such  a  great  degree  forsaken  for  the  west 
and  iu  disadvantages.  Why  the  desire  for  the 
ponession  of  a  large  amount  of  land  cheaply 
obtained,  and  dearly  held  at  cost  of  latnir  and  pri- 
vations innumerahle,  should  overbear  the  strong 
inducements  for  siMtlement  on  the  .\llantic  tmrder. 
The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  addition  of  Oregon, 
and  ill"  iirns,..,-iiM.  i>xtensionof  our  boundaries,  50 
as:  rnia,  are  all  additional  causes 

for  -.  M  whether  the  next  thirty  years 

will  show  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  population 
of  the  old  ^ttates.  The  immense  tide  that  is  rush- 
ing thither  from  us  will  have  a  serious  effect,  but 
what  that  is,  rumains  yet  to  be  seen. 

It  cannot  be  known  so  well  as  it  ought  to  be, 
that  there  are  auch  abundant  opportunities  for 
profitable  and  cheap  investment  this  side  of  the 
Miaaissippi,  or  in  all  likelihood  there  would  be  a 

beti'--  ■  -i-''     '■  ■ 

We  ■  .\  (111 

wet'  ■    1.  ri.u  l.'.lcre  ihat  would 

in  :>  10  many  who 

are  •  -i-ly  [Mipulated 

WeM  their  home. —  Ihuted  istata  Gazette. 
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in  fixed  population  than 
ill  he  well  that  means 


IiRAiiiM  \H  Tows.— Nearlr  every  one  acknow- 

'  -■  -    ■'-  ■'    -     ■  "      -     '-     ■   tprrilicin 

111    Ijon- 

'. .  .    ' '  •■;    reading 

about  hi-  all    that  kind  of  thing,  , 

that  we   '  Ilia  putting  up  quietly  at  j 


Mivarl's  hotel,  and  going  down  to  Ascot  on  the 
day  of  ihe  races.  We  usivl  to  hear  that  lln  ' 
at  the  head  of  liiK  inounliiiii  horde,  was  doin 
that,  and  the  other  ;  routing  somelKKly  un  ..h. 
side,  ravaging  coasl.t,  and  carrying  his  furious 
arms  in  all  directions  ;  and  uc  are  therefore  un- 
prepared for  finding  his  name  every  morning  in 
our  newspapers  amonu  the  fashionable  movements 
of  the  season.  Considering  the  military  im(ielu- 
ojiily  of  his  character,  we  should  suggest  that  a 
court  circular  should  l)e  8))ecially  written  to  record 
his  acts  during  his  visit  to  London,  in  language 
similar  to  that  in  which  wo  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  him  sjMikcii  of.  We  submit  a  few  spec- 
imens : — 

"  The  imi>etnous  Ibrahim  left  his  lair  at  Mivarl's, 
^1    rri  ..-.riv  hour,  aud   made  a  de!>cenl   ii|«)n   the 
oiii.     He  ravaged  a  jilate  of  ham,  and 
s,  ilation    among  the    !•  rench — rolls  that 

were  placed  before  him.  The  energetic  heir  of 
Meheinet  Ali  then  ]ilanted  his  yatagan  in  the 
bosom  of  a  fowl,  and  made  a  desperate 
upon  it,  exclaiming,  in  his  strong  Egyptian  :i' 
'  Thus  will  1  cut  off  ImiiIi  wings  ol  the  army  of 
my  enemy  I'  Having  finished  a  hearty  meal,  ho 
rushed  into  the  fastness  of  a  carriage,  and  scoured 
the  country  until  he  arrived  at  the  Paddington 
terminus  of  the  (ireat  Western  Hailway.  The 
haughty  Ibrahim  was  met  by  Mr.  Hussell,  M.P., 
and  the  impetuous  Paeha  having  exchanged  a  few 
signs  of  coiirU'.oy  precipitated  himself  upon  tlio 
ottoman  in  the  saloon  carriage. 

"  With  his  usual  rapidity  of  movement  he 
reached  the  race-course,  and  came  to  a  stand  in  u 
position  commanding  a  view  of  all  that  was  pass- 
ing round  him.  Wine  was  offered  to  the  wily 
Egyptian,  who  did  honor  to  his  old  friend,  the 
Porte,  by  finishing  an  entire  bottle." 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  incidents  occur- 
ring on  one  of  the  days  of  Ibrahim's  sojourn  in 
this  country.  The  namition  of  events  should  be 
continued  in  the  same  spirit,  when  a  very  interest- 
ing record  of  his  visit  would  be  furnished  to  the 
public  written  in  a  Myle  appropriate  to  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  illustrious  person,  whose  pro- 
ceedings cannot  be  faiihl'ully  chronicled  in  the 
mere  every-day  language  of  a  Court  Ciri-vlar. 

Punch. 


.\iiR-Ei,-KAnrii  *N'n  Pklissier. — The  Parisians 
denounce  Abd-el-Kader  for  his  recent  murder  of 
Crench  priMinere.  The  baibarian  killed  them  by 
sword  and  ball.  Now,  at  the  f^ive  of  Dalira, 
Colonel  Pelissier,  blessed  by  the  light  of  civilixa- 
lion,  magnanimously  used  it  as  a  lurch. — Punch. 

"  TiiK  House  or  Peel." — Such  ia  ihe  heading 
given  by  some  of  our  contemporaries  to  the  sub- 
joined paragraph  : — 

"  The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  Rer. 
John  Wesley's  Journal,  iK-aring  dale  July  87, 
1787  : — '  I  was  invited  to  breakfast,  at  Hiiry,  by 
Mr.  Peel,  a  calico  primer,  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  Ifgan  with  500/.,  and  is  now  supposed  to 
have  50,000/.'  '• 

We  take  it,  there  is  many  a  "  house" — for  the 
sneer  implied  in  the  word  is  not  to  be  mistaken — 
that  could  not  give  so  truly  noble  a  hegintiing. 
How  many  "  honstrs,"  for  instance,  liCL'an  with 
plunder — how  many  wilh  debauchery  '  Then-  are 
a  few  escntchciins  we  could  name,  lhat.  with  all 
their  ilragoriH  glnrilied,  and  liriMJ  Miu^iirrn,  would 
look  very  ainall  before  Mr.  Peel's  ipinning-jenny. 
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As  the  great  problem  is  at  length  solved,  show- 
ing what  portion  of  the  Oregon  territory  b<  I< 
to  Great  Britain,  and  what  portion  to  the  I 
Siatrs,  the  next  thing  is  to  examine  the  vnlm-  m 
the  pos!<i'H.iiiins  thu.s  allotted  to  on.  Many  descrip- 
tions of  ()rt'(;on  have  hcen  puhlibhid — but  none 
which  we  have  seen,  bears  so  evidently  the  marks 
of  candor,  and  u  iiersonal  ac>iuainlance  with  the 
snbjecl,  as  one  which  has  just  reached  us  from 
Canton,  ('liina.  We  learn  from  a  correspondent 
there,  that  it  was  written  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ilincs,  who 
for  several  years  has  resided  in  Oregon  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  has  recently 
returned  to  this  country,  taking  China  in  his  way. 
He  there  left  the  inanuaeriiH  of  his  description, 
and  it  was  printed  at  the  llong  Kong  Register 
office,  aflrr  his  departure  for  the  I'nited  States. 
He   arrived  here  on  the  4th  of  May  l:ist. 

Mr.  Mines  describes  the  Oregon  Territory  as 
hounded  northerly  1^0  miles  by  Puget  Inlet,  and 
from  the  eastern  termination  of  that  inlet  by  a 
ridae  of  mount:iins  which  divides  the  waters  of 
Frazer's  river  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Co- 
lumbia,— said  ridge  extending  in  a  direction  east- 
north-east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  According 
to  this  definition,  the  I'nited  Stales  have  in  truth 
got  nearly  "  the  whole  of  Oregon,"  though  they 
have  stopped  a  long  way  short  of  .'il.lO.  The 
natural  boundary  described  by  Mr.  Hinea,  is  the 
boundary  which  would  have  resulted  from  Mr. 
Calhoun's  able  argument  in  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can title,  addressed  to  the  Rritish  minister,  Mr. 
Pakenham.  Mr.  C.  claimed  for  the  U.  States  all 
the  country  drained  by  the  Oregon  or  Columbia 
river.  It  is  however  better  to  adopt  the  49th 
p.irallel,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  just  signed  and 
ratified  by  the  American  government,  (and  which 
is  sure  to  be  signed  and  ratified  by  the  Hritish  gov- 
ernment,) because  it  leaves  no  chance  for  future 
differences,  and  gives  us  a  territory  more  symmetri- 
cal and  compact. 

The  Pacific  coast  which  falls  to  us  under  the 
treaty,  is  .•\bout  450  miles  in  length,  extending 
from  lat.  42  to  Cape  Flattery  at  the  entrance  of 
Puget  Inlet.  .Mong  the  inlet  we  have  a  "  water 
front"  of  ISO  miles  ;  making  a  total  of  near  600 
miles  of  coast,  willmut  including  the  gulf  which 
projects  from  the  east  end  of  Puget  Inlet,  far  to 
the  southward,  commonly  called  .\dmiralty  Inlet. 
These  two  inlets — the  latter  of  whicli  is  wholly 
ours — contain  a  plenty  of  good  harbors,  and  they 
are  the  only  good  harbors  we  possess  on  that  coast. 
South  of  Cape  Flattery,  the  only  harbor  which  a 
ship  can  enter  is  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river,  and 
that,  as  all  our  readers  know,  is  difiieult  of  access, 
and  often  extremely  dangerous. 

The  area  of  surface  embracod  within  American 
Oregon  as  defined  by  the  treaty,  is  probably  not 
less  than  300,000  square  miles ;  or  more  than  six 
times  that  of  the  stale  of  New  York.     From  Mr. 

EUines'  description  of  it  wo  now  proceed  to  quote, 
in  his  own  words.  The  reader  will  observe  that 
e  country  alwut  Puget  Sound,  which  has  been 
nerally  described  as  an  excellent  agricultural 
istriet,  is  represented  by  Mr.  Hines  as  extremely 
barren,  although  "  level,  and  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful."' Strictly  speaking,  he  says,  there  is  no  soil. 
The  prairies  are  covered  with  shingle,  or  small 
stones,  with  scarcely  any  admixture  of  earth.  In- 
deed, there  arc  but  few  places  on  this  somewhat 
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extcniivo  tract,  where   at'  ■!. 

And  this,  be  it  observed,  .  t, 

about  which  two  great  nations  I  ig 

these  thirty  years,  and  for  the  |  U 

at  limes  Ix.'en  in  immiiu  in  ouiigiT  oi  iii- 
■  ■  direst  calamities. 

1  II.  i.i.u  of  thin  country  (says  Mr.  Hines)  is 
wondeifully  diversified,  and  prciMints  every  variety 
of  scenery,  from  the  most  awfully  grand  and  suh- 
llmo  to  the  most  b<'autiful  and  picturesque  in  nature. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Puget's  Sound  the  country  is 
level  and  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  consists  mostly 
of  prairie  land,  with  but  a  small  |>ortion  of  limber  ; 
but,  with  this  exception,  all  along  the  coast  it 
is  broken  and  mmintainoua.  On  approaching  the 
coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  ridges 
of  high  lands  appear  on  either  hand  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  und  the  more  elevated  points  scrTc 
as  land-marks  to  guide  the  mariner  through  the 
intricate  channel  across  the  fearful  "  liar  of  the 
Columbia."  One  high  mountain  called  by  the 
Indians  "  Swahilahoost,"  from  an  Indian  tradition, 
and  from  its  appearance,  is  supposed  to  have  once 
been  an  active  volcano.  With  but  little  variatioD 
the  country  from  30  to  50  miles  back  from  the 
coast,  presents  a  rough,  wild  and  mountainous  as- 
pect, and  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of  fir, 
spruce  and  cedar  trees.  Passing  over  this  broken 
border  of  the  country,  you  descend  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ('olumbia  inlo  the  valley  of  the  Cow- 
ilitz,  and  on  the  south  into  that  of  the  W'allamette 
river.  These  valleys  extend  eastward  to  that  range 
of  mountains  which,  cros.sing  ihe  Columbia  river, 
forms  the  Cascades,  and  is  therefore  called  ihe 
"  Cascade  Mountains."  Comprised  in  these  val- 
leys are  many  extensive  prairits,  l<cauiiful  wood- 
lands, numberless  hillocks,  rising  grounds  and 
majestic  hills,  from  the  top  of  some  of  which, 
scenery,  as  enchanting  as  w.as  ever  presented  to 
the  eye,  delights  and  charms  ihe  lover  of  nature, 
who  takes  time  to  visit  their  conical  summits. 
That  part  of  Oregon  extending  from  the  Cascade 
mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  called  the 
"  Lower  t'ountry,"  and  is  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  wide. 

The  Cascade  Mountains  extend  in  one  continu- 
ous range,  parallel  with  the  coast,  quite  to  Califor- 
nia, and  have  therefore  sometimes  been  called  the 
"  Californian  Range."  Those  whi'se  mountain 
observations  have  not  been  very  extensive,  cao 
form  no  just  conceptions  of  the  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence of  this  stupendous  range.  The  highest 
peaks  are  covered  with  eternal  snows,  and  present- 
ing their  rounded  tops  lo  the  heavens,  appear  like 
so  many  magnificent  domes  to  adorn  the  great 
temple  of  nature.  Some  of  them  are  more  ihan 
fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  one  elevation,  near  the  Wallamette  river, 
and  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant, the  writer  has  counted  eicht  of  these  snow- 
capped mounlains  without  moving  from  his  tracks. 
Surely  no  sight  can  be  niort!  enehanting. — One  of 
these  mountains,  viz.,  St.  Helen,  requires  a  more 
particular  account  from  a  phenomenon  which  it 
presented  three  years  ago.  In  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, IH4i,  this  mountain  was  discovered,  all  at  once, 
to  be  covered  with  a  den.'e  cloud  of  ."moke,  which 
continued  to  enlarge  and  move  niT  in  dense  masses 
to  the  eastward,  and  filling  the  heavens  in  that 
direction,  presented  an  ap(>earance  like  that  of  a 
tremendous  conflagration  viewed  at  a  vast  distance. 
When  the  smoke  had  passed  away,  it  could  be 
distincllv  seen,  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
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ihat  an  oniplion  had  tskcn  place  on  the  north  side 
of  St.  Helen  ;  ii<d  fmrn  the  smoke  (hat  continued 
to  issue  rrom  the  chasm  or  crater,  it  was  pronoun- 
cod  to  be  a  Tolcano  in  active  operation.  When 
the  explosion  took  place  vast  quantities  of  dust 
or  ashes  were  thrown  from  the  chatim,  and  lull  in 
showers  fur  many  miles  distant.  This  mountain 
is  the  most  regular  in  its  form,  and  most  beautiful 
in  its  appearance  of  all  the  snow-clad  mountains 
of  (>n'i;on,  and  though  on  the  north  side  of  the 
('  '      '  t    belongs    to    the    Cascade    Kange. 

\\  I,  on  the  south  side  of  the  folunibia, 

1-  •'■•  !han  St.   Helen,  and  presents  a 

II  :  on  which  the  eye  can  gaze  with- 

o  in  innumerable  points  more  than 

one  hundred  and  fifiy  miles  from  its  base.  But 
any  description  of  these  gigantic  piles  of  Hasalt 
and  snow  must  fall  far  below  the  reality  ;  and  it  is 
only  necessary  lo  gaze  for  one  moment  upon  these 
majestic  glaciers,  to  be  impressed  with  ihe  Insig- 
nificance of  the  works  of  art,  when  compared  with 
Ihe  works  of  nature. 

Passing  over  the  (,'ascade  Range  to  the  eastward, 
you  come  into  another  extensive  valley,  which 
reaches  to  the  foot  of  another  range,  which  from 
its  azure  like  appearance,  is  called  the  "  Blue 
Mountains."  This  valley  is  about  two  hundred 
miles  broad,  and  is  called  the  "middle  country." 
A  number  of  beautiful  rivers  flow  through  this 
valley,  and  it  is  also  Intersected  by  broken  ridge*, 
which  divide  the  numerous  streams  by  w  hich  it  is 
watered.  This  part  of  the  country  abounds  in 
*xten8ive  plains  and  "  prairie  hills,"  but  limber 
•is  so  very  scarce,  that  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  [ 
seldom  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  a  tree. 
"The  Blue  Mountains"  are  steep,  rocky  and  vol- 
■canlr,  and  some  of  them  are  covered  with  perpet- 
ual fnow. 

They  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  Cascade 
Range,  though,  far  to  the  south,  branches  of  them 
intersect  with  the  latter  range.  They  are  about 
midway  betwixt  the  Pacific  ()cean  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  country  east  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, is  the  third,  or  upper  region,  and  extends  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 
The  face  of  it  is  more  varied,  if  possible,  than  it  is 
in  that  part  of  the  country  lying  west  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  the  southern  part  being  distinguished  by 
its  steep  and  rugged  mountains,  d<'cp  and  dismal 
valleys,  called  "  Holes"  by  the  mountaineers,  and 
wide  cravelly  plains. 

The  northern  part  is  less  objectionable  in  its 
features;  the  plains  being  more  extensive,  the 
mountains  less  precipitous,  and  the  valleys  not  so 
gloomy.  Many  portions  of  this  upper  region  are 
volcanic,  and  some  of  the  volcanoes  are  in  constant 
aeilon.  Many  of  the  plains  of  this  region  are 
.roverird  with  carbonate  of  soda,  which,  in  some 
■places,  may  be  gathered  in  vast  quantities,  and 
•renders  the  soil  irennrally  unproductive.  On  the 
•n  r  ■  'ion,  rise;  in  awful  grandeur 

1'  '•(  the  Kockv  Mountains, 

■wii:  11  11.  w  iM  ,1,  i,ri  properly  trailed  the  "  back- 
Imne"  of  North  America.  The  highest  Isnd  in 
North  America  is  in  this  range,  and  ia  near  the 
53d  parallel  of  north  latitude.  It  i*  called 
•'  Brown's  .Mountain." 

.Near  this,  and  In  a  tremendous  gorge  of  the 
mountains,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
Oilumbia  takes  its  rl«r.  In  this  region  the  coun- 
try presents  the  wildest  and  most  terrific  appear- 
ance. 
Stnpendout  glicieni,  and    chaotic  miaacs   of 


rocks,  ice  and  snow,  present  themselves  on  every 
side,  and  defy  the  power  of  language  fully  to 
describe  them. 

So  far  as  the  face  of  this  entire  country  is  con- 
cerned, perhaps  no  other  in  the  world  presents  a 
more  varied  or  a  more  interesting  ap|>earance. 

The  climate  of  Oregon  varies  materially  as  you 
proceed  from  the  coast  into  the  interior.  To  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  climate,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  winter  and  summer  separately. 
The  winds  which  prevail  In  the  winter  are  from 
the  south  and  east,  sometimes  veering  to  the  south- 
west. They  usually  commence  about  the  first  of 
November,  and  continue  till  the  first  of  May. 

Sumellmes  lliey  come  on  gradually,  but  at  some 
seasons,  they  burst  upon  the  country  at  once,  and 
with  the  viulenee  of  a  thunder  storm.  They  are 
always  attended  with  continued  falls  of  rain,  and 
the  period  of  their  continuance  is  therefore  called 
the  rainy  season.  During  the  rainy  season  there 
are  intervals  of  warm  pleasant  weather,  which  are 
generally  followed  by  cold  chilly  rains  from  the 
south  and  west.  In  the  latter  part  of  winter  there 
are  generally  light  falls  of  snow  throughout  the 
country,  though  in  the  valleys,  and  particularly  in 
the  Wallamette  valley,  it  seldums  falls  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  deep.  However,  in  the  win- 
ter of  l&tl  and  'i'i  the  snow  fell  in  this  valley 
twelve  Inches  deep,  but  eight  days  afterward*  it 
had  all  disappeared. 

Though  the  winters  are  disagreeable  on  account 
of  the  chilliness  of  the  southeast  v^inds,  and  the 
extreme  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  the  cold 
is  very  moderate,  the  thermometer  seldom  falling 
lieluw  freezing  point.  As  a  mailer  of  course  the 
ground  Is  seldom  frozen,  and  ihcrefore  ploughing 
may  be  done  a  great  portion  of  the  winter.  Occa- 
fionally,  however,  there  is  an  exception  to  this. 
A  few  days  before  the  great  fall  of  snow  already 
mentionctl,  the  mercury  fell  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  to  fifteen  degrees  below  zero  ;  and  it  con- 
tinued excessively  cold  for  several  days.  The 
lakes  were  all  frozen,  so  that  cattle  and  horse* 
could  pass  over  them  on  the  ice,  and  the  Columbia 
river  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  the  Wallamette, 
was  bridged  with  ice  for  the  period  of  fifteen  days. 
A  similar  circumstance  occurred  in  the  winter  of 
1831. 

In  the  middle  region  the  rains  are  not  so  abun- 
dant as  in  the  lower  country  ;  the  weather  is  cold- 
er, and  there  Is  consequenlly  more  snow.  In  that 
portion  of  Oregon  cast  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
called  ihe  upper  region,  it  seldoms  rains  except  in 
the  spring,  snd  then  the  rains  are  not  protracted. 
Vast  quantities  of  snow  fall  in  this  region,  partic- 
ularly in  the  mountains.  This  part  of  the  terri- 
tory is  distinguished  for  the  extreme  dryness  of  it* 
atmosphere,  which,  with  Ihe  vast  difference  in  the 
temperature  betwixt  Ihe  day  and  night,  forma  it* 
most  peculiar  trait,  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned. 
From  sunrise  till  noon,  the  mercury  frequently 
rises  from  forty  to  sixty  degrees. 

It  should  be  observed  that  none  of  the  winters 
of  Oregon  are  cither  so  stormy  or  so  cold,  but  that 
calile,  horses,  sheep,  &c.,  find  ample  supplies  of 
provender  on  the  wide  spread  prairies,  whither 
they  arc  driven,  to  roam  at  large. 

If  the  winters  of  Oregon  are  rather  stormy  and 
unpleasant,  the  summei*  are  sufnciently  delight- 
ful, to  counterbalance  all  that  i*  disagreemble  ia 
the  winters. 

In  the  rnonth  of  March,  the  wealher  become* 
sufScicnlly  warm  to  start  vegetation,  su  that  tbuf 
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Mtly,  the  prniriea  become  beautifully  green  and 
many  of  Flora's  clioicosl  cifl*  appear,  to  herald 
tlic  apiiroadi  of  siiminor.  I'lic  auinmer  winda  are 
from  till-  wosl  and  north,  and  ihcro  is  solduin  any 
|ilr;is;iiii  wi-athiT,  exct'pl  when  ihuN"  prevail. 
Al\cr  II  long  rainy  winter,  the  peojilo  of  this 
riiiintry  look  for  the  healthy  and  exhilarating; 
bii-e/.n'froni  the  husoin  of  the  I'aeific,  with  great 
solicitude.  \l  length,  the  wishcd-for  change  takes 
pl.icc.  'I'he  howl  of  the  storm,  and  the  roar  of 
till-  sonthrrn  winds,  are  hnahed  to  silence  ;  the 
hilN  and  valleys  are  gently  fanned  hy  the  western 
•  'phyr,  and  the  sun,  pouring  his  floods  of  light 
i!hl  heal  from  a  cloudless  sky,  causes  nature  ashy 
enchantment,  to  eiiroho  herself  in  all  the  n' 
of  summer.  The  delightful  v%oather  thus  ll^ 
in,  continues  throujfh  the  entire  summer,  wiili  i.m 
little  deviation,  and  the  temperature  <if  the  atmos- 
phere, particularly  in  the  Wallamette  valley,  is 
iiirrceably  warm  and  iiniforin.  At  noon  in  the 
warmest  weather  the  thermometer  ranges  at  about 
88'  in  the  shade,  but  the  evenings  are  considera- 
bly cooler.  The  coolness  of  the  evenings  doubt- 
less goes  far  to  neutralise  the  elfects  of  the  malaria 
that  is  exhaled  through  the  iiilluence  of  the  sun, 
from  the  swamps  and  marshy  places,  which  are 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  From  per- 
sonal experience,  and  extensive  observation  in 
ri'lereiK-e  to  this  particular,  the  writer  is  prepared 
to  express  the  opinion,  that  the  climate  of  Oregon 
is  decidedly  favorable  to  health.  And  why  should 
It  not  be '  The  temperature,  particularly  in  the 
lower  country,  is  remarkably  uniform.  The  coun- 
try is  not  therefore  subject  to  the  evil  resulting 
from  sudden  changes  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme 
cold.  The  exhilarating  ocean  breeze,  which  sets 
in  almost  every  day  during  the  summer,  contri- 
butes greatly  to  purify  the  atmosphere.  These 
circumstances,  connected  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  but  little  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  coun- 
try, and  but  few  dead  swamps  and  marshes  to 
send  forth  their  poisonous  miasma,  to  infect  the 
surrounding  regions,  are  sutlirient  to  show  that 
Oregon  must  lie  the  abode  of  health,  and  that  hu- 
man life  is  as  likely  to  be  protracted,  and  men  to 
die  of  old  age  in  this  country,  as  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  world.  Indeed,  such  is  the  healthiness 
of  the  climate  of  this  country,  that  but  very  few 
white  persons  have  here  sickened  and  died,  since 
"its  first  occupancy  by  such,  more  than  thirty  years 
Igo.  Yet,  with  these  facts  before  them,  there 
are  persons  who  are  ready  to  publish  far  and  near 
that  the  climate  of  Oregon,  and  particularly  of  the 
lower  country,  is  "  decidedly  unhealthy.  That 
the  most  malignant  and  fatal  fevers  prevail," 
than  which  no  representation  could  be  more  erron- 
eous. 

True  the  ague  and  fever,  in  a  very  modified  form, 
sometimes  prevails  in  the  lower  country  :  but  it  is 
easily  controlled  by  proper  remedies,  and  finally 
leaves  the  person  with  a  vigorous,  and  an  unim- 
paired constitution,  and  seldom  returns  the  second 
season.  Those  persons  who  have  lived  longest  in 
the  country,  are  generally  the  most  healthy  and 
vigorous  ;  which  of  itself  is  a  suffiricnt  proof  of 
the  I'riendliness  of  the  climate  to  the  promotion  of 
health.  If  there  is  any  difference  between  the 
<liliVrent  portions  of  Oregon  in  regard  to  the 
hcalihiness  of  its  climate,  the  middle  region,  and 
that  immediately  along  the  coast,  are  the  most 
sal  ibrious.  The  climate  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Wa'lainette,  Cowliti,  I'mpqua,  and  Claineth  riv- 
ers is  well  calculated  for  wheat,  barley,  oat^  pea^ 


I  apples,  poachca,  potatoes,  turnipn,  and  all  other 

vegetables  usually  cultivated  in  i  rate  lali- 

'  tudes,   while  horses,   cattle,    >-:  .    &c., 

j  flourish  and  multiply  beyond  all   j  .n^ujri  ,    but   in 

the  iniiMIe  and   B(mio   pails  of  the   ujiper  region, 

'  the  climate  is  well  adapted  to  all  the  purauila  of  a 

pastoral  life. 

With  a  uniform,  salubrious,  and  delightful  cli- 
mate, as  well  adapted  to  purpoM's  of  agriculture 
as  any  within  the  same  degrees  uf  latitude  in  any 
I  part  of  the  world,  Oregon  loses   much  of  its  im- 
jiortance,  if  \\wjirlililij  of  the  soil  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  nature  of  the  climate. 
I      The  soil  of  Oregon  lias  been   variously  repre- 
'd  by  persons  who   have  visited   the  coniilry. 
I'  have  viewed  it  in  altogether  too  favorable  a 
iii:iii,   while   others   have    greatly    undernted    it. 
Some  have  placed  it  aiiKnig  the  first  in   the  world, 
'  while  others  have  considered  Oregon  as  a  bound- 
less desert,  fit  only   to   he   the   habitation   of  uild 
I  beasts  and  savage  men.     These  conflicting  repre- 
scntations  doubtless  have  arisen  from  a  su|>crficial 
acquaintance  with  the  country   by  the  authors  i>f 
,  them.     They  have  either  not  stayed  in  the  country 
I  a  suflicient  length  of  lime   to   become  actjuaiuled 
I  with  its  real   productiveness,  or  they  have   relied 
upon    that   information   which    has   been    artfully 
designed  to  prevent  the  country  from  being  known. 
The  iHittom  lands,  on  each  bank  of  the  Colum- 
bia river,  are  subject  to  an  annual  inundation  which 
is  o<'casioned  by  the  melting  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  snow  which  fall  on  its  upper  branches,  among 
the  mountains.     This  flood  continues  through   the 
month  of  June  and  into  July,   su  that  whatever 
:  may  be  the  richness  of  the  land  thus  overflowed, 
'  but  small   p4irtions  of  it  will  ever  be  bronghl  to 
I  contribute  to  the  support  of  man.     There  are  how- 
ever  some  portions  which   lie  above  high  water 
I  mark,  and  arc  remarkably  feriile,  and   produce  in 
,  abundance  all  the  grains  and    vegetables  cominon 
'  to  the  best  parts  of  the  country.     Fort  Vancouicr 
'  is   situated    on   one  of  these  higher  parts  of  the 
Columbia  valley,  and  here  a  farm  of  two  ihousand 
acres  is  cultivated,  and  produces  annually  several 
thousand    bushels   of  grain.      Here   also   apples, 
pears,  and  peaches  are  cultivated  successfully,  and 
grapes  are  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection. 

1  hough  but  few  attempts  have  as  yet  been 
made  to  cultivate  the  uplands,  or  timbered  lands, 
yet  suflicient  has  been  done  to  prove  that  the  soil 
of  these  portions  must  be  of  a  superior  quality. 
And  indeed  this  is  attested  by  the  immense  growth 
of  the  limber  itself.  No  inferior  soil  could  send 
forlh  those  enormous  trunks,  which  in  their  up- 
ward progress  spread  their  magnificent  branches 
to  the  sides,  and  often  rear  ilicir  heads  lo  the 
amazing  heisiht  of  three  hundred  feet. 

Clatslop  I'lains,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Colum- 
bia river,  near  its  mouth,  embracing   an  area  of 
about  sixty  square  miles,  are  amazingly  fertile, 
being  comixised  of  a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  and  pro- 
ducing  all   kinds   of  vegetables   in    the   greatest 
abundance.     The  country  around  Puget's  SounJ 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is  altogether  of  a 
diflcrent  rharacler.     The   prairies   are   exiensiva 
and   licautiful,  the   scenery  most  delightful,   but 
I  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  soil  to  the  country. 
j  The  prairies  are  covered  witft  shingle,  or  small 
stones,  with  scarcely  any  mixture  of  earth.     In 
I  deed  there  are  but  lew  places  on  this  somewha 
■  extensive  tract,  where   anything  can   be   raised 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  redeem   it  from  "* 
|nalive  saTieiuiess,  but  u  yet,  sU  have  failed 
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The  Iludson'v  'rlcd  boiiic 

or  their  surplus  1    .  Mrr,  to  this 

region,  but  in  con»et|Ucnce  ol'  ihc  siunlity  of  the 
country,  they  soon  became  iliscourajf ed ,  and, 
though  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Company, 
they  ha»o  abandoned  the  place  and  have  setlletl 
elsewhere.  And  yet  this  region  has  been  repre- 
sented as  disliiiauished  olike  for  the  salubrity  of 
ii<  el.r  .  ,       r  ..jijiy  ,if  its  soil.      The  cli- 

mate :  mI,  but  the  soil   is  exceed- 

inj;|y  1 ....■.■^.  .....  .-.Ill  iii'ver  perhaps  be  recov- 

ereil  from  its  extreme  barrenness. 

Of  all  the  dilfereiit  parts  of  Oregon,  those 
wiiered  by  the  (Jowilitz  and  Chehalish  rivers  on 
the  niirih  side  of  ihe  Columbia,  and  those  on  the 
south,  throujjh  which  the  Wallamellc  with  its 
nuinenius  tributaries  and  the  Vinpqua  and  Clameth 
rivers  flow,  are  unfiiiciliiMiably  the  mo^l  fertile. 
The  valley  of  the  Wallametle,  which  embraces  an 
area  of  35,000  square  miles,  is  undoubtedly  enti- 
tled to  the  appellation  of  the  garden  of  (Jregon. 
T!ie  close  observer  in  travelling  through  this  val- 
ley will  discover  several  kinds  of  soil.  On  the 
lower  bottoms  in  some  places  is  a  sandy  soil,  in 
iitiiers  a  kind  of  black  marie,  or  loam.  There  is 
but  liltle  diir<rence  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
two  kinds.  They  are  both  the  alluvial  dcposiw  of 
Ihe  Wallametle  river.  On  the  second  bottoms  or 
high  prairies  as  they  are  called,  the  soil  is  a  datk 
l.iainy  clay,  and  is  as  strong  and  fertile  as  the  low- 
er grounds.  Some  yellow  gravelly  sand  is  found 
high  up  the  river,  but  this  embraces  but  a  small 
pMporiion  of  the  valley.  The  ability  of  the  soil 
III  pniduce  is  best  ascertained  by  considering  the 
crops  which  are  annually  taken  from  the  land. 
I'nder  the  present  system  of  cultivation  the  aver- 
age amount  of  wheat  takrn  from  ihe  Knglish  acre, 
is  from  twenty-five  to  Ibirty  bushels.  The  amount 
of  labor  required  to  accomplish  this,  is  compara- 
tively trifling.  The  writer  has  formerly  resided 
in  the  great  wheat-growing  country  of  Cenesee, 
ill  the  Slate  of  New  York,  and  understands  ihe 
amount  of  labor  necessary  to  raise  a  thousand 
bu-ihels  of  wheat  in  that  country,  and  from  obser- 
vations in  Oregon,  he  has  been  brought  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  re<iuires  much  less  labor  to  raise 
a  thousand  bushels  in   the  latter  country,  titan  it 


from  blight,  and  as  there  arc  no  insects  to  trouble 
it,  a  good  crop  is  as  sure  to  reward  the  labor  of 
the  husbandman  who  bows  his  seed,  as  day  and 
night  to  continue  until  harvest  time.  This  cer- 
tainty of  a  good  crop  is  owing  as  much  to  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil. 
Some  other  crops  are  not  so  certain.  Potatoes 
frequently  suflcr  from  drought,  as  also  Indian  cum. 
Dut  the  soil  and  climate  arc  well  adapted  to  rais- 
ing melons,  cucumbers,  beeis,  cabbages,  and  all 
kinds  of  garden  vcgciables.  Apples,  peaches, 
and  all  kinds  of  fruits  u  hich  abound  in  New  York, 
flourish  so  far  as  they  have  been  cultivated,  and 
will  soon  become  abundant. 

The  soil  of  ihe  middle  region  dilTers  materially 
from  that  of  the  low  country.  It  bears  one  gen- 
eral character,  and  consists  of  a  yellow  sandy  clay. 
It  produces  in  great  abundance  a  kind  of  bunch 
grass,  as  also  a  variety  of  small  shrubbery,  and 
the  prickly  pear.  It  is  on  the  almost  boundless 
plains  of  this  region  that  the  Indians  raise  their 
immense  herds  of  horses.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  one  Indian  to  own  fifteen  hundred  of  these 
animals.  Large  portions  of  this  country  will  ad- 
mit of  l)eing  cultivated,  particularly  on  the  river 
"  Do  Chutes,"  the  I.'ntalla  and  the  Walla-Walla, 
while  the  whole  of  its  vast  extent  is  most  admira- 
bly adapted  to  purposes  of  grazing.  The  soil  as 
a  whole,  though  not  of  the  first  quality,  may  be 
pronounced  tolerably  good. 

The  upper  region  of  Oregon  is  less  fertile  than 
the  middle,  though  there  are  many  thousands  of 
acres  in  various  parts  of  it  of  good  arable  land. 
What  has  often  been  said  of  Oregon  as  a  whole, 
may  be  said  in  Irulh  of  a  large  portion  of  ihe  up- 
per country,  viz.,  that  "  it  i>i  an  extensive  barren 
waste,  capable  of  supporting  but  a  very  small 
number  of  inhabitants." 

Hut  this  remark  will  only  apply  to  the  upper 
region  of  this  vast  territory.  To  apply  it  to  liiat 
part  of  Oregon  extending  from  ihe  Ulue  Moun- 
tains In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  would  be  doing  the 
country  great  injuslico.  For  instead  of  this  being 
the  case,  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  been 
longest  in  the  country,  and  who  consequently 
know  best  what  the  resources  of  the  country  are, 
that  this  portion  of  Oregon  is  capable  of  siislain- 


does  in  any  part  of  (Jcncsee   Flat.     The   prairies    ing  a.i  large  a  population  as  alJ  of  ihe  New   Kng 

of  ihe  Wailamettc  and  other  valleys  are  unlike  any-   ■ 

thing   that   can    be   found    in  any  other  country. 

They  are  naturally  very  mellow,  and   appear,  as 

3»e  is  passing  over  them,  as  though   it  had  been 

but   a  year  or  two  since  they    were   cultivated. 

They  are  not  swarded  over  with   a  thick  strong 

turf,  as  in  the  western  states,  but  they  can  be 

easily  ploughed  with  one  go<Nl  pair  of  horses,  and 

with  once  ploughing  are  ready  to  receive  the  seed, 

and  seldom  fail,  even  with  the  first  crop,  bountiful- 
ly to  reward  the  husbandman. 

The  first  crop,  however,  is  never  so  good  as  the 

sucf      '     •      ^'.     It   is   not  an  uncommon  thing 

for  I  .out  using  any  extraordinary  means, 

to  t^U    i M'ly  to  sixty-fivo  bushels  of  wheat 

from   an   acre,   and   this  has  been  the  average 

thniugh  entire  field*. 

Doubtless,  if  farmers  would  take  more  pains  in 

eoltivating   the   land,   they   would    realize    much 

more  from  the  acre  than  they  do  now  ;  but,  if  they 

lose  anything  in  this  respect,  they  gain  an  equiv- 
alent in  the  immense  number  of  acres  which  they 

cultivate.      The  amount  of  Knglish  grain  raised 

ny  the  difforent  larmera  in  the  country  varies  from 

50  to  300  Mret  ewh.      As  wheat  never  suffer* 


land  States.  In  fact,  the  natural  resources  of  this 
country  arc  great,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for 
them  to  be  known,  to  l>e  duly  appreciated. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  present  one  single  cir- 
cumstance to  show  what  the  country  would  be 
capable  of  doing,  provided  ii  was  filled  with  an 
industrious  [lopulalion.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  the  fall  of  IRI3  an  ciiiigralion  arrived  in 
the  country  numlR'riiig  from  eight  to  ten  hundred 
persons.  Hut  few  of  these  rais<'d  anylhing  by 
farming,  towards  their  support,  the  first  year.  In 
the  fall  of  IH-M  nnotber  eiiiigralion,  equal  10  the 
former,  arrived,  and  all  those  persons,  numbering 
at  least  IHOO,  wiih  ihc  former  population,  which 
was  about  equal  to  the  two  emigrations,  de|M;nded 
upon  the  products  of  1H44  for  subsistence  until 
the  harvest  of  1815.  Probably  not  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  entire  population  cultivated  the  land 
in  ISH,  yet  they  were  all  supported  from  the 
granaries  of  the  country  :  fifteen  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  were  shipped  to  the  Kussian  seiilenients  ; 
one  thousand  barrels  of  flour  were  c«porl(-d  to  the 
.Sandwieh  Islands  ;  and  thousands  of  bushels  ye* 
remained  on  hand,  before  the  abundant  harvest  of 
1H'I5  was  gathered  in.     With  these  facta  in  tiow, 
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it  docs  not  require  much  fumight  to  leo  thitOr*- 
fron  ran  ami  in//  compete  with  any  oilier  portion 
of  till)  uiirlil  inniipplyin);  tin;  inlands  of  the  Pacific, 
itie  ItiiHKutn  seitlemiMiis,  and  every  other  flour 
marki^t  (■onllf^iicuis,  with  bread  stuns  at  as  low  a 
rate  as  can  reasonably  be  desired.  In  connection 
with  this  it  may  !»<  remarked  that  pork  and  beef, 
of  an  excellent  quality,  can  be  raised  in  this  coun- 
try with  groatcr  ease  and  facililv  even  than  wheal. 
And  the  climate  b«'iii(i  favorable  for  curing  thcin,  ] 
the  time  in  not  far  distant,  when  these  articles  will 
also  he  exported  in  abnndaiu-e. 

Alre^idy  there  are  many  maulers  in  the  country 
who  have  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  head 
of  cattle,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thinj;  for  a 
man  to  be  the  owner  of  one  hundred  hojjs.     At 

firesent,  however,  from  the  Rreal  influx  of  popu- 
atinn,  these  kinds  of  property  bear  a  high  price  in 
the  country,  but  the  time  may  Ik;  anticipated  when 
the  home  market  will  not  be  so  extensive,  and  the 
vast  supplies  from  this  quarter  must  find  an  outlet. 

As  in  many  portions  of  tlie  country,  spruce,  fir 
and  pine  timber  abound,  and  as  there  are  many 
water-falls,  which  afford  excellent  hydraulic  privi- 
lejes,  the  facilities  for  procuring  timber  in  the 
country  are  abundant.  Already  considerable  quan- 
tities of  lumber  are  exported  annually.  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  salmon  in  any  quantity,  and 
of  the  very  best  quality,  may  bo  yearly  barrelled, 
which,  with  the  products  of  dairies,  that  the  coun- 
try offers  the  greatest  facilities  for  conduclinf;,  in 
addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  concerning 
the  products  of  the  country,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  exports  of  Oregon,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  may  equal  those  of  most 
other  countries. 

There  are  hot  few  countries  in  which  a  poor 
man  can  place  himself  above  want,  with  greater 
facility  than  in  this.  This  is  the  testimony  of 
every  one  that  settles  in  the  country.  Hut  every 
country  has  its  defects,  and  this  certainly  is  not 
free  from  them. 

It  is  not  the  garden  of  Eden,  nor  is  it  a  barren 
desert.  It  does  not  "  flow  with  honey"  like  the 
land  of  Canaan,  but  in  some  places  it  literally 
abounds  in  milk.  And  though  it  is  not  "  a  land 
of  wine,"  yet  in  the  more  necessary  articles  of 
"corn  and  nil"  it  greatly  abounds. 

Though  gold  and  .silver  are  not  yet  found  in  the 
rich  veins  of  the  earth,  nor  in  great  abundance  in 
many  coffers,  yet  a  competency  of  whatever  is 
necessary,  is  always  awarded  to  industry  and 
economy. 

That  it  is  a  land  of  mountains  and  valleys,  of 
rivers  and  streams,  of  mighty  forests  and  extended 
prairies,  of  a  salubrious  climate,  and  a  rich  and 
fertile  soil,  the  foregoing  remarks  will  sufficiently 
show.  And  in  summing  up  the  character  of  the 
country,  it  may  be  said  to  be  not  the  hesl  country 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  well  entitled  to  bo  called  a 
good  country. 

THE    BRITISH   UNICORN. 
"Mr.  Punch, 

"  You  have  made  my  companion,  the  British 
Lion,  very  popular  ;  can  you  do  nothing  for  me  \ 
TTiiderstaiid,  I  shall  be  well  content  with  half  the 
notoriety  you  have  bestowed  upon  my  leonine 
friend  ;  for  certainly,  since  you  have  signalized 
him  by  your  notice — since  you  have  drawn  him 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  National  Arms,  and  dis- 
cussed the  length  of  his  inane  and  tail,  the  sharp- 
ness of  his  ti>i-th  and  claws,  and  the  various  modu- 


lations of  hi*  roar — the  poor  beast  has  been  worked 
and    belabored    more    than    any   C"  r's 

donkey.     'T  will  not  surprise  me,  uk  i.o 

Hritish  Lion  advertised  as  jx-culiarly  filtid  U>i  ■  tlie 
most  timid  Udv.'  Ccrtainlv.  liiiiid  priitliiiK'n, 
wh"  :       ■  ■      ■    •  '  '       '    :n 

haM  1- 

ling 
are 
the 


^^  ork 
lu   an 


ll|M 


iiiflicieil   on 
informa'.ioii 
However,   to  my  own 

BO  modest,  that  I  have 


i^^lllUllH,    nil-     .^l 

not — for   their 

British    Lion — u: 

for  cruelty   to  animali. 
case. 

"  I  am  a  modest  brute  ; 
suffered  all  sorts  of  scholars  and  philosophers 
men  who  take  the  universe  to  hits  and  put  it 
together  again,  like  u  child's  puzzle — to  question 
even  my  existence.  By  some  I  havi^  lieen  called 
the  Indian  ass  ;  by  others  the  rhinoceros ;  and  all 
these  presumptuous  men  have  llaily  dinied  my 
right  to  the  graceful  form  made  familiar  by  the 
royal  arms  to  every  true-born  Briton.  But,  sir, 
patience  has  its  limits.  Trodden  «orms  uill 
turn  ;  and — it  will  be  found — outraged  unicorns 
will  gore. 

"  Nevertheless,  for  myself,  I  could  still  endure 
the  contempt  and  slander  of  the  world  with  perfect 
indifference.  Yes,  sir :  I  could  hear  my  com- 
panion, the  British  Lion,  praised  for  his  courage, 
iiis  magnanimity,  an  very  other  after-dinner  vir- 
tue— (though,  between  ourselves,  I  have  known 
him  guilty  of  certain  rogueries  and  fooleries  more 
worthy  of  the  British  fox  and  the  British  goose ; 
only  lions,  by  virtue  of  their  claws,  arc  privileged 
as  occasicMial  knaves  and  simpletons) — I  say,  I 
could,  unmoved,  listen  to  his  praises — unmoved  as 
one  opera-singer  hears  the  applauding  fame  of 
another,  (my  frequent  position  over  the  proscenium 
has  familiarized  me  with  all  play-houso  virtues,) 
were  I  alone  concerned.  But,  sir,  consider  ;  if  I 
am  called  a  fabulous  beast,  a  fictitiiuis  nonentity,* 
thing  that  never  had  a  place  in  the  ark,  what  a 
rebellious  insult  is  thereby  cast  upon  the  Royal 
Escutcheon!  The  Lion  is  a  terrible  verity,  says 
the  world,  and  with  his  truthful  strength,  his 
awful  lo<ika,  supiwrts  and  watches  the  Royal 
Shield  ;  hut  the  Inicorn  is  a  nondescript  nincom- 
poop :  a  fib  upon  four  legs  :  at  the  very  best,  a 
horned  flam  !  Now,  I  ask  it,  is  not  this  opinion 
treasonous?  Does  it  not  make  the  Royal  Arms 
lopsided  ?  On  the  right  they  are  supported  by 
leonine  power ;  on  the  left  by  a  worse  than 
nothing — by  a  fiction  !  Now,  sir,  will  you  urge 
Lord  George  Bentinck  to  move  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  the  Brit- 
ish Unicorn  !  I  suggest  Ijord  George,  l>ecausc,  as 
I  am  more  than  half  equine,  the  inquiry  could  be 
best  carried  out  by  his  stable  mind.  Did  I  really 
feel  myself  the  ass  that  some  naturalists  have  writ- 
ten me  down,  1  could  name  other  honorable  mem- 
bers of  the  honorable  house  as  being  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  investigation. 

"  And  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Punch,  do  think  of 
me.  Ijct  me  not  suffer  for  my  long  endurance. 
Folks  must  be  tired  of  the  roar  of  the  British  Lion  ; 
therefore,  do  now  and  then  say  something  about 
the  honor  of  the  British  Unicorn.  For  1  put  it  to 
you,  whether  it  is  not  too  bad  that  I  should  bear 
half  the  weight  of  the  Royal  Shield,  and  the  Lion 
monopolize  all  the  glory  '  Besides,  the  British 
Lion,  for  a  time  at  least,  has  had  his  day  ;  there- 
fore, do  Justice  to  his  long-silent  ^d  long-suffer- 
ing companion, 

"  Tiir  BuiTisH  Unicorn." 
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[In  order  lo  shnv  (tut  the  sincere  Kom  and  liorrur, 
with  which  lhi>  moit  original  wit  rrgtuded  reiHidiation, 
wu  ooDtittenl  with  nomethini;  Wte  it  iuhis  own  practice, 
wo  copy  the  coiirlusiou  of  a  reriew  by  the  Christian 
Obaerrer,  •hewing,  fir«i,  that  be  could  appropriate  the 
writings  of  other  men  without  ncknowlcilginent— oiid 
secondly,  and  this  is  more  irn|>ortanI,  that  be  held  a  high 
and  lucrative  ofiki-  in  a  church  wbiuc  doctrines  be  did 
not  helieTe.  The  first  fault  we  could  readily  forgive,  as 
he  did  briUr  lliaii  preach  bis  own  scrnuiiis  ;  but  Sir 
Koger  de  Coverley  would  not  have  excused  tbe  other.] 

SvDNKV  Smith  ngain !  Yes;  we  have  not 
quite  done  with  him.  In  our  last  number  we  took 
up  his  poethuinous  sermons  wet  from  the  press ; 
and  as  we  did  not  suppose  that  our  readers  would 
anxiously  wish  to  jmssess  themselves  of  the  book, 
we  thought  we  should  meet  their  convenience,  and 
perhaps  sufficiently  satisfy  their  curiosity,  by  a 
selection  of  extracts.  It  seemed  also  desirable  to 
provide  a  caution  af^inst  the  always  defective, 
ud  oAen  grossly   erroneous,   doctrines  and   the 


pernicious  principles,  upon  which  the  work  i* 
based,  before  it  cumes  );ciierally  into  circulation. 

There  was,  however,  one  point  upon  which  we 
did  not  touch,  and  which  we  had  no  right  cvon  to 
hint  at,  unless  wo  were  prepared  to  verify  any 
remark  which  wc  might  let  fall ;  namely,  how  far 
Sydney  Smith — most  original  as  Peter  Plymlcy 
and  an  Edinhurtth  Hevicwcr — was  also  original  as 
a  writer  of  discourses  for  the  pulpit. 

In  the  year  lHi3,  the  conductors  of  the  Times 
Newspaper  recommended  our  reverend  author  to 
publish  a  viilnme  of  his  scrinoiia.  They  were  not 
aware  that  the  facetious  canon  did  |)erpelratc  that 
enormity  in  the  year  1809 ;  and  we  took  occasion 
(Christ.'  Olwcrv.  '|8.J3,  p.  HOO)  to  furnish  from  our 
review  of  the  old  discourses  some  anticipations 
of  what  the  new  ones  suggested  by  the  Times 
might  bo  likely  to  contain  ;  and  the  prediction  lins 
been  fulfilled  ;  as  for  instance,  in  regard  to  his 
constant  ravings  against  "enthusiasm"  as  the 
great  Tice  of  the  age ;  his  dread  of  being  "  right- 
eous over  much  ;  and  what  wc  called  his  nc  ipiid 
nimis  advice,  of  which  we  will  lay  side  by  sido 
two  Bpocimensfrom  the  volumes  of  1809  and  18-lH. 


1809.  1810. 

"  Those  who  have  not  strength  of  character  to  "  Do  not  wage  war  against  the  innocent  plea- 
deviate  materially  from  the  customs  of  the  world  in  surcs  of  life  ;  f;ifr  irat/  a  titltr  more  than  your  striti 
the  patronage  of  folly,  and  estimation  of  vice,  juil^mnl  rnay  approvf,  rather  than  alarm  others 
ntifd  not  go  all  lengths;  some  scanty  limits,  some  by  an  air  of  austerity  and  needless  denial;  and 
feeble  shame  they  may  still  preserve."  above  all  things  do  not  fall  into  the  fatal  mistake 

of  attempting  lo  rack  tbe  hiim.an  mind  to  too  high 
a  pilch  of  enthusi.ism,  and  to  make  men  occupy 
themselves  more  with  sacred  things  than  the  nature 
of  the  mind  will  admit  of,  or  the  condition  of  hu- 
man life  allow.'' 


This  is  a  singular  specimen  of  ne-quid-nimis 
advice.  He  would  not  have  persons  either  too 
good  or  too  bad.  He  is  far  from  lx;ing  so  harsh 
as  to  require  the  ungodly  "  to  deviate  materially" 
from  their  vain  and  vicious  customs,  or  "  to  keep 
themselves  unspotted  from  the  world  ;"  but  "  they 
need  not  go  all  lengths"  in  wickedness  ;  they 
should  retain  some  regard  to  respectability  of 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  not  have 
the  godly  loo  zealously  occupied  "  with  sacred 
things,"  hut  would  that  they  should  be  decently 
"  conformed  to  this  world,"  and  even  "  give  way 
a  little  more  than  their  strict  judgment  may  a]>- 
prove." 

In  the  critique  in  1809  our  reviewer  showed  that 
Sydney  Smith  had  imitated  some  peeuliariliits  in 
the  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor  ;  and  expressed  a  sus- 
picion th.it  he  had  "  dipped  deeply  into  a  little 
volume  of  Selections  from  the  \\  orks  of  Taylor, 
Hooker,  Hall,  and  Bacon,  by  Basil  .Montague;" 
and  in  writing  the  paper  last  month,  some  of  the 
titles  and  contents  of  the  sermons  sounded  to  us 
niber  familiarly  ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  us,  pen- 
ning our  first  thoughts  as  we  cut  open  the  fresh 
p«gcs,  to  liHik  into  the  matter.  It  is  due,  how- 
ever, to  our  readers  and  the  public,  that  we  should 
nut  paNi  it  over;  and  tbe  editor  of  this  |Huitbumous 
volume  will  doubtless  be  vexed  with  himself  for 
having  nsbereil  into  tbe  world,  as  the  original 
composiliims  of  bis  friend,  iniirli  that  is  borrowed  ; 
—hou)  much,  wc  have  niK  ascertained  ;  having  only 
compared  a  few  of  the  s<!rmons  with  ihusc  of  Dr. 
Bsrrow :  though,  from  internal  evidence,  we  sus- 
pect that  the  larrrnv  i'  vcr^-  rTtrn">ivr,  and  from 
several    authors.     ~  prudently 

in  not  following  tl.  .        .  Nowspa- 


I  per :  unless  at  least  ho  had  been  more  careful  in 
■  his  selections  than  his  friend  has  been  for  him. 
I  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  here  discuss 
i  the  question,  under  what  circumstances,  and  lo 
I  what  extent,  it  is  desirable  or  lawful  fur  a  clergy- 
man to  copy,  adapt,  digest,  or  abridge,  the  writings 
of  other  divines  in  the  composition  of  bis  discourses 
for  the  pulpit.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
adequate  care  should  be  laken  not  to  put  into  print 
after  his  death,  as  bis  own,  what  was  not  ho  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  Sydney  Suiilli,  whose  celebrity  as 
an  author,  and  in  former  days  as  a  prenrber,  was 
very  great,  bis  bearers  or  readers  would  scarcely 
suspect  that  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit  were 
not  his  own  productions,  as  much  as  the  Peter 
Plymley  letters  ;  and  would  tel,  when  the  8ut>- 
stitution  was  discovered,  that  their  credulity  had 
been  practised  U|><in  ; — and  what  is  more  painful, 
that  much  which  niiscd  tin-  writer  in  their  estima- 
tion as  a  divine  and  a  Christian,  was  not  his  right- 
ful property. 

We  conft>sscd  ourselves  last  month  very  much 
puzzled  in  reading  these  discourses,  on  acconnt  of 
their  manifest  inequality,  not  to  say  inconsistency, 
in  doctrinal  and  pnu-tlcal  statements.  Our  readers 
must  have  I  bought  that  we  wrote  in  a  vague  and 
vacillating  manner,  as  in  truth  we  did  ;  for  some- 
times we  described  him  as  saying  nolliiiig  but 
what  an  Arian,  and,  we  might  add,  a  Socinian, 
might  have  penned  ;  degrading  Chrislianily  inio 
mere  practical  gmid  sf-nse  in  aliending  to  the  ex- 
ternal social  duties  of  life;  and  writing  as  though 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  despicable 
cant ;  yet  at  others  putting  forib  senlimenis  which 
embodied  many  of  its  cssenliul  principles.  The 
inconsistency  was  not  ours,  but  the  author's  ;  who, 
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in  byiii);  huld  of  the  Koud  llilngs  of  other  men, 
iloc»  nut  always  succc«d  in  ilolcriortling  thoin  to 
hit  own  staiidaril.  When  our  readers  shall  have 
ppniHiMJ  tlic  puHsages  which  wc  arc  alxiut  to  quulc 
fruni  these  disi'iiurscs,  side  by  side  with  extracts 
from  ihosi!  of  Dr.  Isaac  Darruw,  they  will  be  able 
tu  account  fur  the  |wrplexity  under  which  wc 
wrntu  last  iiinnth ;  aa  for  instance  at  p.  SOI,! 
when',  haviii);  spoken  of  the  gcnuino  Sydney  , 
Smith,  wu  ailded  : 

"  We  arc  fur  from  saying  that  in  this  volume  I 
there  is  nothing;  which  rises  above  this  manner  of  | 
address.  On  the  contrury,  we  have  been  pleasing- 
ly surprised  at  much  that  is  contained  in  these 
sermon.-!,  which  ever  and  anon  advance  into  the 
territories  of  religion  lo  an  extent  which  was  not 
to  be  predicted  from  the  ordinary  style  of  Sydney 
Smith's  Reviews,  Plymley  Letters,  popular  pam- 
phlets, and,  uc  may  add,  colloquial  intercourse. 
There  is  a  rocoEciition  of  various  truths  of  the 
Gospel  which  miuht  have  surprised  some  of  the 
author's  Holhinil-IIoiisu  aci|iiainlance,  and  led 
ihcm  to  a.sk  whether  their  facetious  friend  had 
become  a  fanatic.  In  truth  there  is  some  discrep- 
ancy, or  inconsistency,  which  it  u  not  easy  to 
reconcile." 

The  reconciliation  is  now  to  our  minds  easy 
enough.  Sydney  Smith  paid  no  attention  lo  the- 
(dogical  study ;  he  was  not  a  diligent  reader  of 
the  word  of  (JoH,  as  is  evinced  by  his  strange 
blunders  in  reference  and  quotation ;  ho  had  no 
doctrinal  ayslem,  except  that  of  having  none  ;  he 
had  no  taste  for  writing  sermons  ; — we  mean  di.s- 
eourses  for  the  pulpit,  embodying  Christian  doc- 
trines and  precepts,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
essays  upon  human  life  and  manners  ; — no  under- 
standing of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  ('lirist,  as  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  ;  or  if  he  understood 
it  as  a  matter  of  theory,  he  was  apparently  skepti- 
cal in  regard  to  it.  Everything  approaching  to 
true  religion  in  the  heart,  and  evinced  in  the  life, 
he  scoffed  at  ns  rant  and  fanaticism  ;  and,  whether 
from  distaste,  or  from  a  conscioHsni>s.s  that  divinity 
was  not  w'iihm  the  range  of  his  attainments,  he 
evidently  eschewed  it  ;  so  that  wherever  we  find 
any  remark  in  his  discourses  of  a  more  than  usu- 
ally doctrinal  character — the  doctrine  being  sound 
— wc  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  borrowed. 

Our  task  w  ill  now  be  to  exhibit  a  few  specimens 
of  Sydney  Smith's  obligations  to  Dr.  Harrow, 
confining  our  collation  to  that  one  writer,  and  to 
three  of  our  author's  discourses. 

The  first  which  wo  select  for  notice,  is  that  en- 
tilled  "The  Kxccllenco  of  the  Christian  (iospel," 
froin  Philippians  iii.  8:  "Yea  doubtless,  and  1 
count  all  tinner  but  loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord."  On  this 
sermon  we  remarked  List  month  : 

"  One  solution  which  has  occurred  to  us  of  the 
seeming  discrepancy  in   his  sermons  is,    that  in 
speaking  of  the  Gospel,  or  its  essential  peculiari- 
ties, (so  far  as  he  touches  upon  ihem,)  he  does  so 
in  an  extenuated  sense  ;  meaning   Utile   more  by 
the   (iospel   than   a  code   of  moral  conduct.      He 
would  keep  down  everything  to  this,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent what  he  calls  enthusiasm.     The  proof  of  our 
remark  is  rather  to  be  gathered  from  the  general 
strain   of  his  discourses,  and  from  what  they  do  1 
not  include,  than  from  particular  passages  which 
may  bo  briefly  quoted.     As  an  illustration,  how- 
ever, we  will    give   some   account   of  the   sermon  ' 
entitled,  'The  Excellence  of  the  Christian  Gos- 1 
pel ;'  from  that  glowing  declaration  of  the  Apostle  I 


Paul:   '  Yead.  '  ot 

loss,  for  the  e.\^  ::»t 

Jesus  my  Ijord.'  If  thcru  is  any  iejkl  in  the 
Ilihlo  which  exhibits  what  Canon  Smith  would 
have  considered  'enthusiasm,'  it  is  this;  yet  he 
manaffes  lo  take  the  eloic  from  it ;  by  confining 
ihr  .        "  ■    .      .         .    .  ,|.  nC  ciifj,,  Je(ut 

to  ti  ly  the  Gospel — its 

etTni.--  uj "u   i.iii|i.M. .•rns.     We  say  he 

ri)n/i;i<-.»  It  to  this ;   for  though  what  he   predicate* 

of  ii  <l".«  I .•.•,»:irllv  imIucIc  something  else  not 

prr  '  :  else,  though  the 

high  '       ,         '  not  tiiiifhi  d  upon 

by  hmi  ;   the  inferior,  the  secular,  ble  -s- 

es  all  his  attention  ;   he  does  not  inn  >t. 

Paul  referred  to  anything  higher:  and  lie  fuibears 
to  give  the  Apostle's  ow n  reison  why  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ — not  because  of 
its  excellent  effects  upon  our  temporal  concerns ; 
but  because  it  is  '  the  power  cf  (iod  unto  salvation 
lo  every  one  that  belicveth.'  We  know  that  in 
offering  these  remarks,  we  subject  ourselves  lo  re- 
buke, as  though  we  wished  unfairly  to  lower  the 
tone  of  ihe  volume.  We  only  wish  lo  speak  the 
words  of  truth  ;  our  desire  would  be  lo  give  to 
every  passage  the  highest  spiritual  constiuclion 
which  It  is  able  lo  bear  ;  but  if  we  find  oun-elvea 
limited  in  one  page  by  what  wc  read  in  another, 
what  can  wc  oo,  as  honest  men,  but  slate  what 
appears  lo  us  lo  be  the  actual  result  of  the  whole? 
VVhen  we  meet,  for  instance,  with  the  wurds  gos- 
pel, redemption,  and  salvation,  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  giving  lo  them  a  meaning  which  Canon 
Smith  would  have  deemed  'enthusiastic;'  and 
then  palming  this  meaning  upon  him. 

"  iJul  let  us  see  how  the  sermon  on  '  The  Ex- 
cellency of  the  Knowledge  of  Christ,'  bears  oat 
our  estimate.  The  reader  should  weigh  each  sen- 
tence in  the  balance  of  ihc  sanctuary  to  ascertain 
the  momentum  of  the  whole.  In  the  very  firat 
line,  for  example, '  the  excellency  of  the  know  ledge 
of  Christ  Jesus  my  Ijord,'  is  called  'This  eulo- 
gium  upon  our  blessed  religion.'  Here  at  once 
'  Christ  Jesus '  is  made  a  sort  of  abslnrtion  for 
'  reliaion  ;'  and  all  that  relates  to  the  Redeemer  in 
his  Person  and  Offices  is  quietly  but  efrectnally  set 
aside.  Try  the  experiment  with  another  of  the 
.\postlo  Paul's  declarations  respecting  'Jesus 
Christ,  and  Him  crucified.'  He  says,  '  I  know 
whom  1  have  believed  ;  and  am  persuaded  that  he 
is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto 
him  against  that  day.'  Is  ihis  '  enlhusiasticV 
The  '  pious  Apostle'  (as  Sydney  Smith  terms 
him)  gloried  in  Christ ;  counted  all  loss  for  Christ ; 
knew  '  Whom  he  had  believed  ;'  not  merely  trhat 
he  had  believed  ;  not  simply  '  our  blessed  religion  ;' 
but  its  divine  Author,  our  prophet,  priest,  king; 
who  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanc- 
lification,  and  redemption;  wh""-  !■>,,,.  iotseen, 
we  love  ;  in  »  bom  though  now  '  not,  yet 

believing  we  rejoice  with  joy  ui    ,  :ind  full 

of  glory." 

After  these  remarks,  we  gave  illuslralive  ex- 
tracts ;  but  expressed  ourselves  much  puzzled  to 
understand  how  Ihe  merely  secular  or  temporal 
benefits  of  religion  could  be  accounted  "  Ihe  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus ;"  and 
after  quoting  Sydney  Smith's  account  of  the  "ad- 
vantages of  religion,"  we  added  that  "The  pious 
.Vpostle  (as  the  canon  calls  hini)  would  not  have 
known  his  own  words  in  this  free  paraphra.^e." 

The  solution  is  now  evident  lo  us.  This  dis- 
course upon  Philippians  iii.  8,  is  copied  from  one 
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of  Birrow's,  entitled  "  The  Profitableness  of  tJod- 
liness,"  from  I  Tim.  i».  S,  "  (lodliness  is  profit- 
able unto  all  thinu^,  having  the  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  o(  that  which  is  to  cume."  Bar- 
row's line  of  arfirument  was  striking  and  appropri- 
ate ;  namely,  to  show  that  even  as  concerns  the 
life  that  now  is,  "  (.Jodliness  is  profitable  ;"  but  it 
becomes  almost  nonsense  when  made  to  illustrate 
quite  another  pass.iije  ;  a  passajc  of  as  ap|>arentlv 
opposite  a  character  ns  was  ooiisislont  with  both 
being  true ;  for  in  Philippians  iii.  the  Apostle  is 
speakinjj  not  of  "  the  temporal  advantages  of 
Christianity,"  but  of  the  severe  trials  which  had 
befallen  him  in  this  life  for  the  excellency  of  the 
kniiwlpd^e  of  Christ,  for  whom  he  counted  all 
tilings  hut  loss;  but,  walkini;  by  faith  and  not  by 
siirht,  he  consoled  himself  for  his  present  secular 
disadvanta<;es,  by  a  realization  of  the  countervail- 
ing value  of  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings.  (See 
verses  9 — 11,  and  20,  31.)  Sydney  Smith  had 
belter  have  adopted  the  satirical  suggestion  of 
another  facetious  prebendary,  one  I^urcnce  Sterne, 
who  advised  clergymen,  when  they  were  at  a  loss 

Dr.  Barrow. 

"  It  hath  been  ever  a  main  obstruction  to  the 
practice  of  piety,  that  it  hath  been  taken  for  no 
friend,  or  rather  for  an  enemy  to  profit ;  as  both 
unprofitable  and  prejudicial  to  its  followers :  and 
many  »ein')lanccs  there  are  countenancing  that 
opinion.  For  religion  scemeth  to  smother  or  to 
slacken  the  industry  and  alacrity  of  men  in  follow- 
ing profit  many  ways :  by  charging  them  to  be 
content  with  a  little,  and  careful  fur  nothing ;  by 
diverting  their  affections  and  cares  from  worldly 
affairs  to  matters  of  another  nature,  place,  and 
lime ;  prescribing  in  the  first  place  to  seek  things 
spiritual,  heavenly,  and  future;  by  disparaging 
all  secular  wealth,  as  a  thing,  in  comparison  to 
virtue  and  spiritual  goods,  very  mean  and  inconsid- 
erable ;  by  checking  greedy  desires  and  aspiring 
thoughts  after  it ;  by  debarring  the  most  ready 
ways  of  getting  it  (violence,  exaction,  fraud,  and 
flattery;)  yea,  straitening  the  best  ways,  eager 
care  and  diligence,  by  commending  strict  justice  in 
all  cases,  and  always  taking  part  with  conscience 
when  it  clasheth  with  interest." 

"  For  voiding  which  prejudices,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  St.  Paul's  project,  I  shall,  as  1  said, 
propose  some  of  those  innumerable  advantages,  by 
eaosidrring  which  the  immense  profitableness  of 
piety  will  appear." 

"  First,  then,  we  may  consider,  that  piety  is 
eiceoHingly  useful  for  all  sorts  of  men,  in  all  ra- 
pacities, all  states,  all  relations ;  fitting  and  dispos- 
ing them  to  manage  all  their  respective  coneern- 
nients,  to  discharge  all  their  peculiar  duties,  in  a 
proper,  just  and  decent  manner.  It  renderelh  all 
•aperiors  equal  and  moderate  in  their  administra- 
tions;  mild,  courteous,  and  affable  in  their  con- 
verse :  benign  and  condescensive  in  all  their  de- 
memnor  toward  ibrir  inf'-hors." 

"  It  1-  rnment  of  all  men, 

who,  B«  .  desire  to  live  well, 

and  WDMi  1  Mui  '•If  ;,Mii.(i  luivs  :  it  is  the  special 
interest  of  great  persona,  (of  the  magistracy,  the 
nobility,  the  gentry,  of  all  persons  that  have  any 
cnnsidrrablo  interest  in  the  world,)  who  would 
safi'lv  afi.l  ■.iiicilv  iniov  ili.ir  dignity,  power,  or 
w>  t  and  promote  piety, 

•s  r  ^"nirity,  and  undis- 

turbedly s  ofihcir  state. 

'Tia  in   .  'iin  and  policy  ; 


for  a  text  that  suited  their  sermon,  to  choose  "  Par- 
thians,  and  Medes,  and  Klamites,  and  the  dwellers 
in  Mcsopotaniia ;"  which  had  Syiliiey  Smith  done, 
though  his  text  would  have  bi-en  irrelevant,  he 
would  not  have  needed  to  turn  it  inside  nut. 

To  show  fully  the  extent  of  Canon  Smith's  ob- 
ligations to  Dr.  Barrow  in  this  discourse,  wc  should 
be  obliged  to  quote  the  whole ;  hut  a  few  para- 
graphs will  suffice  as  a  specimen.  The  sermon 
was  preached  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  ;  so 
that,  not  only  in  addressing  his  village  congrega- 
tion, but  in  the  few  discourses  which  it  was  his 
'  duty  to  deliver  in  the  .Metropolitan  church,  in  re- 
turn for  the  large  emoluments  of  his  canonry,  ho 
did  not  deem  it  worth  his  while  to  think  out  a 
topic  on  so  dry  a  subject  as  divinity  ;  but  was 
content  to  mangle  one  of  Dr.  H.irrow's  sermons — 
the  second  of  the  first  volume ;  as  if  his  balloon 
alishled  upon  almost  the  first  which  presented  it- 
self. His  reply,  in  his  off-hand  manner,  would 
perhaps  be,  "Oh,  I  took  the  second,  because  I 
had  already  used  the  first." 


Sydnky  Smith. 
"  It  has  ever  been  one  of  the  principal  obstruc- 
tions to  Christianity,  that  it  has  been  considered  as 
unfriendly  to  worldly  advantages,  for  Christianity 
seems  to  smother  and  slacken  the  industry  of  men, 
by  charging  them  to  be  content  with  a  little ;  by 
disparaging  secular  wealth,  and  praising  spiritual 
feeling  ;  Jjy  debarring  men  of  what  seems  to  he  the 
readiest  instruments  of  profit — violence,  exaction, 
fraud,  and  flattery,  and  by  limiting  the  use  even 
of  those  instruments  which  are  g(«id^-care,  vigi- 
lance, and  dexterity  ;  by  paring  away  the  licen- 
tious use  of  wealth,  and  always  taking  part  with 
conscience  whenever  it  clashes  with  interest." 


"  For  a  remedy  to  these  prejudices,  and  for  a 
justification  of  the  assertion  contained  in  my  text, 
1  shall  mention  some  of  those  worldly  advantages, 
both  general  and  particular,  which  render  appa- 
rent the  exei-llenee  of  the  Christian  religion." 

"First,  then,  it  appears  that  the  Gospel  is  ex- 
ceedingly useful  for  all  sorts  of  men,  in  all  capaci- 
ties, stales,  and  relations  ;  ina.smucli  as  it  disjioses 
them  to  nmnnge  all  their  respective  concerns,  and 
diKchart'e  nil  their  peculiar  duties,  in  a  ptoper, 
just,  and  dee^-nt  manner.  It  renders  superiors 
equal  and  moderate  in  command,  mild  in  conversa- 
tion, and  benign  in  demeanor." 


"  It  is,  therefore,  the  concern  of  all  men  who 
(as  the  Psalmist  says)  desire  to  live  well,  and 
would  fain  see  good  days — of  all  who  have  any 
considerable  inti.'rest  in  the  world,  to  consider  the 
(>oep<-l  (independently  of  all  otli'-'  ■■•"""■l'"-niion8) 
as  the  best  instrument  of  their  "d  the 

undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  ai  "os  of 

their  state.  It  is  in  all  respecis,  then,  the  best 
wisdom  and  p<diry  ;  that  which  will  as  well  pre- 
serre  their  outward  state  here,  as  save  their  soul* 
hereafter.     All  the  aru  and  tricks,  all  the  slcighta 
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Dr.  Barrow. 
that  which  will  aa  well  preserve  their  outward 
state  hero,  as  satisfy  their  consricneps  within,  and 
nve  their  souls  horeafter.  All  thn  Marhiavclian 
arts  and  tricks,  all  thn  sloii^hts  and  fetches  of 
worldly  craft,  do  signify  nolliintf  in  comparison  lo 
this  one  plain  and  easy  way  of  securing  and  fur- 
therini;  their  interests." 

"  If,  then,  it  bo  a  gross  absurdity  to  desire  the 
fruits,  and  not  to  take  care  of  the  root,  not  to  cul- 
tivate the  stock  whence  they  sprout ;  if  crory 
prince  gladly  would  ha»e  his  subjects  loyal  and 
obedient,  every  master  would  have  his  servants 
honest,  dilijent,  and  observant,  every  parent  would 
have  his  children  otricious  and  graleful,  every  man 
would  have  his  friend  faithful  and  kind,  every  one 
would  have  those  just  and  sincere,  with  whom  he 
doth  negotiate  or  converse  ;  if  any  one  would 
choose  lo  be  related  lo  such,  and  would  esteem 
their  relation  a  happiness ;  then  consequently 
should  every  man  in  reason  strive  to  further  piety, 
from  whence  alone  these  good  dispositions  and 
practices  do  proceed." 

"  Is  a  man  prosperous,  high,  or  wealthy  in 
condition  1  Piety  guardeth  him  from  all  the  mis- 
chiefs incident  to  that  state,  and  disposelh  him  to 
enjoy  the  best  advantages  thereof.  It  kecpeth 
him  from  being  swelled  and  puflVd  up  with  vain 
conceit,  from  being  tnins|iorted  with  fond  com- 
placence or  confidence  therein  ;  minding  him,  that 
It  is  purely  the  gift  of  God  ;  that  it  absolutely 
dependeth  on  his  disposal,  so  that  it  may  soon  be 
taken  from  him  ;  and  that  he  cannot  otherwise 
than  by  bumilily,  by  gratitude,  by  the  good  use  of 
it,  be  secure  to  retain  it  ;  minding  him  also,  that 
ho  shall  assuredly  be  forced  to  render  a  strict 
account  concerning  the  good  management  thereof. 
It  preserveth  him  from  being  perverted  or  cor- 
rupted with  the  temptations  to  which  that  condi- 
tion is  most  liable  ;  from  luxury,  from  sloth,  from 
stupidity,  from  forgetfulness  of  Ood,  and  of  him- 
self; maintaining  among  the  floods  of  plenty  a 
sober   and   steady  mind." 


8tdi«»y  Smith. 
and  reionrcea  of  worldly  cunning,  signify  nothing 
in  comparison  of  this  one  plain,  easy  way,  of  se- 
curing and  promoting  our  interest  ;  it  is  so  excel- 
lent even  in  this  point  of  view,  that  but  fur  it,  all 
things  would  be  lust." 


"  If,  ihcn,  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  follies  to  covet 
the  fruit,  and  not  cultivate  the  stock  from  whence 
it  springs — if  a  ruler  would  have  his  subjects  loyal, 
if  a  master  would  have  his  servants  observant,  if  a 
parent  would  have  bis  children  grateful,  if  a  man 
would  have  his  friend  faithful — if  every  one  would 
have  those  with  whom  they  converse  just  and  sin- 
cere— if  to  bear  any  relation  to  men  of  this  stamp 
be  happiness,  then  is  the  Gospel  most  excellent, 
even  in  this  world,  for  from  the  Gospel  do  these 
good  di8p<i8iiions  and  sound  practices  ever  pro- 
ceed." 


"  If  a  man  be  prosperous  and  wealthy  in  condi- 
tion, the  Gospel  guards  him  from  all  mi-scbief 
incident  to  that  state,  and  while  it  disposes  him  to 
enjoy  its  best  advantages,  it  keeps  him  from  b<'ing 
swelled  with  conceit,  and  transported  with  fond 
complacence  in  his  fortune.  It  reminds  him  that 
his  lot  is  the  gift  of  God,  that  it  depends  upon  His 
disposal,  that  it  may  be  soon  taken  away  from  him, 
ami  that  he  cannot  otherwise  than  by  humility  and 
gratitude,  and  by  the  good  use  of  it,  be  sure  to 
retain  it.  It  preserves  him  from  luxury,  sloth, 
forgetfulness  of  God  and  himself;  it  maintains 
among  the  floods  of  plenty  a  sober  mind." 


The  discourse  continues  in  the  same  manner  ; :  best  of  Barrow's  matter  is  omitted.     Wc  will  give 
but  we  have  quoted  enough.     But  much  of  the  |  an  illustration  from  another  sermon. 


I 


Dr.  BiRRow. 

"  On  the  duty  of  Praytr. 

"  1  Thess.  V.  17. — Pray  without  ceasing. 

"  It  is  the  manner  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Kpistles, 
after  that  he  hath  discussed  some  main  points  of 
doctrine  or  discipline,  (which  occasion  required 
that  he  should  clear  and  settle,)  to  propos*^  several 
good  advices  and  rules,  in  the  ot)servance  whereof 
the  life  of  Christian  practice  doth  consist.  These 
he  rangeth  not  in  any  formal  method,  nor  linketh 
together  with  strict  connexion,  but  freely  scattereth 
them,  so  as  from  his  mind  (as  out  of  a  fertile  soil, 
impregnate<)  with  all  seeds  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness,) they  did  aptlv  spring  up,  or  as  they  were 
suggested  by  that  Holy  Spirit  which  continually 
guide<l  and  governed  them." 

"  Pray  trilhout  omin^.  For  understanding 
these  words,  let  us  first  consider  what  is  meant  by 
the  act  enjoined,  praying  ;  then  what  the  qualifica- 
tion or  circumstance  adjoined,  mlko^U  ceasing, 
doth  import. 

"  The  word  prm/rr  doth,  in  its  usual  latitude  of 
acceptation,  comprehend  all  sorts  of  devotion  •  • 
It  includeth  that  praise  which  we  should  yield  to 
God,  implying  our  due  esteem  of  his  most  excellent 


Sydney  Smith. 
"  On  the  necessity  of  Prayer. 
"  1  Thea*.  V.  17. — Pray  without  ceasing. 
"  It  is  the  manner  of  St.  Paul  in  hia  Epistles, 
after  he  has  discussed  doctrines,  lo  propose  rules, 
in  the  observance  of  which  the  life  of  -^  <i.-.-i...n 
consists  :  these  he  ranges  not  in  any  I. 
ner,  but  freely  scatters  them  as  they  an;  .  ..^^^_;^d 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  which  goided  him." 


"  '  Pray  without  ceasing  !'  For  understanding 
these  wonds  I  will  first  consider  what  is  me.Tiit  by 
praying,  then  what  is  meant  by  the  quahlicatioii 
adjoined,  of  praying  without  ceasing. 

"  The  word  prayer  in  its  usual  meaning,  com- 
prehends every  sort  of  devotion.  It  includes  th« 
praise  we  yield  to  God,  implying  our  adnitaliw 
of  his  perfections,  of  his  works,  of  the  wise  diapea- 
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Dr.  Barrow. 
perfection*,  moat  glorious  works,  most  just  and 
wue  dispeimiioiM  of  providence  and  grace  ;  that 
thanksgiviog  whereHv  "•■  ■-^.■"i.l  .vi.ri-oi  an  alTpc- 
tionaie  preaeaUnent  o  >  for  the 

numbvrleas  great  b<  iii  him; 

that  acknowlodfrmcnt  ot'  our  entire  dependence 
u|)un  him,  or  our  total  subjection  to  his  power  and 
pleasure  ;  together  witli  that  profession  of  faith  in 
liim,  and  avowing  of  service  to  him,  which  we  do 
owe  as  his  natural  creatures  and  subjects  ;  that 
humble  confession  of  our  infirmity,  our  vileness,  our 
guilt,  our  misery,  (joined  wiih  deprecation  of 
wrath  and  vengeance,)  which  is  due  from  us  as 

wri'i-'     ' and  grievous  sinners  ;  that  petition 

of  th  il  or  convenient  for  us,  of  supply  in 

our  V, ,    ;  jiiccor  and  comfort  in  our  distresses, 

of  direction  and  sutsistance  in  our  understandings, 
of  mercy  and  pardon  for  our  oflences  •  •  •  • 
All  these  religious  performances,  prayer,  in  its 
larger  notion,  doth  comprise  ;  according  whereto 
in  common  use,  the  whole  body  of  divine  service, 
containing  all  such  acts,  is  termed  ]iraycr ;  and 
temples,  consecrated  to  the  performance  of  all  holy 
duties,  ire  styled  houses  of  prayer." 

"  Praying;  inrrssantly  may  imi>ort  the  maintain- 
ing in  our  souls  a  ready  disposition  or  habitual 
inclination  to  devotion  ;  that  which  in  Scripture  is 
termed  the  spirit  of  supplication.  This,  in  moral 
esteem,  and  according  to  current  language  derived 
thence,  amounteth  to  a  continual  practice  :  a  man 
being  reckoned  and  said  to  do  that,  to  which  he  is 
ever  prompt  and  prnpcnse ;  as  it  is  said  of  the 
righteous  man,  that  he  is  crer  merciful  and  hndcth, 
because  he  is  constantly  disposed  to  supply  his 
neighbor  with  needful  relief;  although  he  doth 
not  ever  actually  dispense  alms,  or  furnish  his 
neighbor  with  supplies  for  his  necessity.  My 
heart,  said  David,  is  fistd;  I  uill  sing  and  give 
praise :  find,  that  is,  readily  prepared,  and  steadily 
inclined  tn  devotion.  So  should  ours  constantly 
be.  If  there  lie  (from  stupidity  of  mind,  from  cold- 
ness of  atTection,  from  sluggishness  of  spirit,  from 
worldly  distraction)  any  indisposition  or  averseness 
thereto,  we  should,  by  serious  consideration  and 
industriiius  care,  labor  to  remove  them  ;  rousing 
our  s|iirii»>,  and  kindling  in  our  aflcctions  some 
fervency  of  desire  toward  spiritual  things." 

"  Prayinf!  incessantly  may  denote  a  vigilant  at- 
tendance (with  earnest  regard,  and  firm  purpose) 
employed  upon  devotion:  such  attendance  as  men 
usually  bestow  on  their  afTairs,  whereof  although 
the  actual  prosecution  sometimes  doth  stick,  yet 
the  design  continually  procecdeth ;  •  *  •  as  we 
say  that  such  an  one  is  building  a  house,  is  writing 
a  book,  is  occupying  such  land,  although  he  is  at 
present  sleeping,  or  eating,  or  following  any  other 
business  ;  because  bis  main  design  never  sleepeth, 
and  his  purpose  continues  uninterrupted.  This  is 
that  which  is  so  often  enjoined  under  the  phrase 
of  xcalihing  about  prayer.  Watch  ye  therefore, 
anil  prn<i  always,  saith  our  Lord.  Continue  in 
T  -ul  \ralch  in  the  same,  said  St.  Paul.     Be 

irid  watch  unto  prayer,  saith  St.  Peter. 
U  Mjeri  expressions  import  a  most  constant  and 
careful  attendance  upon  this  duty  ;  that  we  do  not 
make  It  a  matter  of  small  consideration  or  indifll-r- 
•oee,  of  curiosity,  of  chsnee,  to  be  transacted 
drowsily  or  faintly,  with  a  desultorious  and  slight 
endeavor,  by  fits  as  the  humor  laketh  us  ;  but 
that,  accounting  il  a  business  of  the  choicest  na- 
Uue  and  weightiest  moment,  we  do  adhere  thereto 


Sydney  Smith. 
sationx  <•''  '•■"  — "vidence  am!    ■■••■■■'>      «   ...,.i.,.i„u 
that  til  1  by  wbieh   < 

tionate   ;   .  ,  ...       ncc  of  our  c     „  :    . 

numberless  benefits  ;  il  includes  acknow  ledgment 
of  entire  dei>endeiice,  of  subjection  to  his  power 
and  pleasure ;  it  includes  possession  of  faiih,  and 
avowal  of  service  :  it  includes  humble  acknowledg- 
ment of  guilt  and  misery  due  from  grievous  sinners. 
We  must  ask  in  prayer  supply  for  our  wants, 
succor  for  our  distress,  direction  for  our  undertak- 
ing, pardon  for  our  offences.  All  these  religious 
performances  prayer  comprises ;  according  lo  which, 
our  whole  body  of  divine  service  is  called  prayer, 
and  temples  consecrated  to  the  perforiuaiicu  of  all 
holy  duties,  arc  called  houses  of  prayer." 


"  Praying  incessantly  may  mean,  a  ready  dispo- 
sition to  devotion,  that  which  in  Scripture  is  termed 
the  spirit  of  supplication  :  this  in  common  language 
amounts  to  a  continual  practice,  a  man  being  said 
to  do  that  to  which  he  is  ever  prompt,  as  il  is  said 
of  the  righteous  man  that  '  he  is  ever  merciful, 
and  Icndelh;'  because  he  is  constantly  ready  to 
supply  his  neighbor  with  needful  relief.  '  My 
heart,'  says  David,  '  is  fixed  :  I  will  sing  and  give 
praise  ;'  fixed — that  is,  readily  prepared,  and 
steadily  inclined  to  devotion.  So  should  ours  con- 
stantly be  !  If  there  lie  from  coldness,  from  slug- 
gishness, from  distraction,  any  aversion  lo  prayer, 
we  should  by  consideration  and  care  labor  to 
remove  them,  rousing  in  our  spirits,  and  kind- 
ling in  our  affections,  fervor  towards  sjiiiitual 
things." 


"  Praying  incessantly  may  denote  a  vigilant  at- 
tendance witli  an  earnest  regard  and  firm  purpose 
employed  upon  devotion  :  such  attendance  as  you 
bestow  in  your  affairs,  where,  though  ihe  prosecu- 
tion sometimes  stops,  the  design  always  proceeds; 
as  we  say  that  such  a  person  is  building  an  house, 
ot  writing  a  book,  or  occupying  land,  ibongb  he  is 
at  the  moment  following  some  uilicr  butiness,  his 
main  design  never  sleeps,  and  his  purpose  contin- 
ues uninterrupted.  This  is  that  which  is  so  often 
enjoined  under  the  phrase  of  watching  about 
prayer.  '  Watch  ye,  therefore,  and  pray,'  save 
our  Lord.  '  ('untinue  in  iirayer,  and  watch  in  tne 
same,'  saith  .St.  Paul.  '  Be  ye  sober,  and  watch 
in  prayer,'  saith  St.  Peter.  Which  exjircssiona 
import  constant  and  careful  atlendance  upon  this 
duty,  that  we  do  not  make  it  a  matter  of  small 
consideration  or  indifference,  of  curiosity,  or 
chance,  to  be  transacted  faintly,  and  with  uligbt 
endeavor,  just  as  the  humor  takes  you  ;  but  that, 
accounting  it  a  business  of  choice  nature,  and 
weighty  moment,  you  adhere  lo  it  immovably,  re- 
gard it  without  distraction,  and  pursuu  il  with 
diligence  unwearied." 


8VUNBY    SMITH   A    FLAOiARIST. 


IW 


Dr.  Barrow. 

with  uniniivaliln  piirpint- ;   r«Bar<l  U  with  iindistnct- 
od  alti'iilinii,  pursue  it  with  unwearu'd  dili|,'viice." 

"  Prni/iiif;  imessiinl/i/  may  (tisnily.  tl'at  «o  do 
actually  Kinbnica  all  lit  dlmsuiis  and  tMiierf;ciit  occa- 
Hions  of  devotion.  Tins  in  moral  computation 
doth  pass  for  continual  performance  ;  as  a  tree  is 
said  to  bear  that  fruit  which  it  produceth  in  the 
season  ;  and  a  man  is  nccounlcd  to  work  in  that 
trade,  which  he  uxorciiielh  wlicnuver  he  is  called 
thereto.  The  souse  is,  in  several  precepts  parallel 
to  that  in  hand,  plainly  expressed.  Fray,  saith 
St.  Paul,  icilh  all  prayir  ami  nupplicalion. 

"  Emri/  one.  (aaith  the  I'salinisl)  ihat  is  godly 
wilt  pray  unto  Ihrr  in  a  tinu  uhin  thou  maust  be 
founit.  •  •  •  Thus,  when  we  have  received  any 
sin);ul»r  blessiii);  or  notable  favor  from  (iod,  when 
prospcruuH  success  hath  attended  our  honest  enter- 
prises, when  we  have  Ix.'en  happily  rescued  from 
imminent  daii^rcrs,  when  we  have  been  supported 
in  diiricultics,  or  relieved  in  wants  and  straits ; 
then  is  it  seasonable  to  render  sacrifices  of  ih.-inks- 
givinj;  and  praise  to  the  Ciod  of  victory,  help,  and 
mercy  ;  to  admire  and  celebrate  him,  who  is  our 
sirmglh  and  our  deliverer,  our  faithful  refuge  in 
tToublr,  our  fortress  and  the  rock  of  our  salvation. 
To  omit  this  piece  of  devotion,  then,  is  vile  ingrat- 
itude, or  stupid  negligence  and  sloth.  In  survey- 
ing the  glorious  works  of  nature,  or  the  strange 
events  of  Providence;  then  is  a  proper  occasion 
suggested  to  send  up  hymns  of  praise  to  the  pow- 
er, the  wisdom,  the  goodness  of  the  world's  great 
Creator  and  CJovernor." 

"  When  wc  undertake  any  business  of  special 
moment  and  difficulty,  then  it  is  expedient  (wisdom 
proiiipling  it)  to  sue  for  God's  aid,  to  commit  our 
affairs  into  his  hand,  to  recommend  our  endeavors 
to  the  blessing  of  him,  by  whose  guidance  all 
things  are  ordered,  without  whose  concourse  noth- 
ing can  be  elTectcd,  upon  whose  arbitrary  dis|Mi8al 
all  success  depeiulclh.  •  •  •  When  we  do  fall 
into  doubts  or  darknesses,  (in  ihu  course  either  of 
our  spiritual  or  secular  affairs,)  not  knowing  what 
course  to  steer,  or  which  way  to  turn  ourselves,  (a 
case  which,  to  so  blind  silly  creatures  as  we  are, 
must  often  ha|>pcn,)  then  doth  the  time  hid  us  to 
consult  the  great  Oracle  of  truth,  the  mighty 
Counsellor,  the  Father  of  lights,  seeking  resolu- 
tion and  satisfaction,  light  and  wisdom  from  him  ; 
saying  with  the  Psalmist,  'Shew  me  thy  ways,  O 
liord,  lead  mo  in  thy  truth,  and  te.icii  mo  ;  for 
thou  art  the  Ciod  of  my  salvation  :  Order  my  steps 
in  thy  word,  and  let  not  any  iniquity  have  domin- 
ion over  me." 

"  When  any  storm  of  danger  blustereth  about 
us,  perilously  threatening,  or  furiously  assailing 
us  with  mischief,  (so  that  hardly  by  our  own 
strength  or  wit  we  can  hope  to  evade,)  then  with 
the  wings  of  ardent  devotion  we  should  fly  unto 
God  for  shelter  and  for  relief.  •  •  •  When  also 
(from  ignorance  or  mistake,  from  inadvertency, 
negligence  or  rashness,  from  weakness,  from  wan- 
tonness, from  presumption)  we  have  transgressed 
our  duty,  and  incurred  sinful  guilt;  then  (for 
avoiding  the  consequent  danger  and  vengeance,  for 
unloading  our  consciences  of  the  burden  and  dis- 
comfort thereof)  with  humble  confess:on  in  our 
mouths  and  serious  contrition  in  our  hearts,  we 
should  apply  ourselves  to  the  God  of  mercy,  dep- 
recating his  wrath,  and  imploring  pardon  from 
him;  remembering  that  promise  of  St.  John,  If 
vie  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  for- 
give us  our  sins,  &o." 


Sydnky  Smith. 


"  Prninn.r  i„i ,■>,„„ I.' „  iiiiv  •.i^'iiify  that  you  em- 
brace :  aa  s  tree  ia  said 
to  bcai  .  .'»  in  the  season, 
and  a  man  is  accounted  to  work  in  lhat  trade  which 
ho  exerciM!s  whenever  he  is  called  upon.  '  Pray,' 
says  St.  Paul,  '  in  every  season.'  " 


"  Every  one,"  says  the  Psalmist,  '  that  is  Rodlj 
will  pray  unto  thee  when  thou  mayest  bo  found. 
My  prayer  is  made  unto  thee  in  an  acceptable 
lime.'  I'hus  when  you  have  rccen.ii  :ii,v  «ingu- 
lar  favor  or  notalile  blessing  from  '  suc- 

cess has  attended   your  honest  cim  when 

you  have  been  happily  rescued  from  danger,  when 
you  have  been  sup|>orted  in  any  dilhculty  or 
relieved  in  want,  then  it  is  highly  seasonable  to 
render  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Ciod  of 
mercy  ;  to  celebrate  him  who  is  our  strength  and 
our  deliverer,  our  faithful  refuge  in  trouble,  our 
fortress,  and  the  rock  of  our  salvation.  To  omit 
devotion  under  such  circumstanees  is  base  ingrati- 
tude or  stupid  slulh.  In  surveying  the  glorious 
works  of  nature,  or  the  awful  events  of  Provi- 
dence— then  is  a  proper  occasion  to  send  up  hymns 
to  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
world's  Creator  and  Governor." 

"  When  you  undertake  any  business  of  special 
moment  and  difficulty,  then  is  it  expedient  to  sue 
fur  God's  aid,  to  commit  your  affairs  into  his 
hands,  to  recommend  your  endeavors  to  the  bless- 
ing of  Him  by  whose  guidance  all  things  are 
ordered,  without  whose  consent  nothing  can  be 
effected,  upon  whose  disposal  all  success  depends. 
When  you  fall  into  doubt  and  darkness,  not  know- 
ing what  course  to  steer,  or  which  way  to  turn, 
(and  to  which  of  you  all,  does  not  this  sometime* 
happen  ')  then  is  the  time  also  to  consult  the  great 
oracle  of  truth,  the  mighty  counsellor,  the  Father 
of  lights,  and  saying  with  the  Psalmist,  '  Show 
me  thy  ways,  oh  Lord  !  lead  me  in  thy  truth,  and 
teach  me,  for  thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation. 
Order  my  steps  in  thy  word,  and  let  not  any  iniquity 
have  dominion  over  me." 


"  When  any  storm  of  danger  threatens,  then  on 
the  wings  of  ardent  devotion  vou  should  fly  to 
God  for  shelter  and  relief.  When  any  strong 
temptation  invades  you,  which  by  your  own 
strength  you  cannot  grapple,  but  are  likely  to  sink 
under  it,  then  is  it  needful  lhat  you  should  seek 
from  Gml  a  supply  of  spiritual  force  and  the  suc- 
cor of  Almighty  grace.  When  from  ignorance, 
or  mistake,  or  rashness,  you  have  transgressed 
your  duty  and  incurred  guilt,  then  for  turning 
away  vengeance  and  for  disbunhening  your  con- 
science, with  humble  confession  in  your  mouth, 
and  serious  contrition  in  your  heart,  you  should 
apply  yourself  to  the  (i<xl  of  mercy  ;  deprecating 
his  wrath,  and  imploring  pardon  from  liim.  '  If 
you  confess  your  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to 
forgive  you  your  sins,'  &o." 


IM 


COAL   0A8   LIOHTINO   IN   CHmA. 


We  again  presume  that  the  above  wilt  auffiee  as 
a  »pocimen  of  Sydney  Smith's  borrowin(r»  and 
mutiluiion!!.     Hix  HisrourM  is  not  an  honest  digest, 

IT-' •  ■' -  '-I  own;  but  (in  a  man  so  able 

r  sheer  idle  larceny,  or  an 
-iiess  that  he  could  not  write 
1  ,    pood   purpose.     Ho  is  too 

i      .  iHonahle  portion  of  what  he 

pitiafnn  ;  lor  the  whole  of  his  diseours*"  may  be 
read  in  ten  minutes;  a  very  meagre  repast  for  a 
eongregation  hungering  for  the  bread  of  life.  It 
was  evident  he  loved  not  his  employment,  and 
took  very  little  pains  in  it. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  compare  these  extracts 
for  themfielves.  It  will  l>e  seen  that  some  passa- 
ges whirli  last  month  we  said  surprised  us  from 
the  pen  of  Sydney  Smith — such,  for  instance,  as 
that  al>(ive-i-ited,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  suiding  the  .Vposlle  ;  and  another  a  few 
lines  after  the  last  extract,  where  ho  urges  his 
auditors  "  Not  to  quench  or  damp  any  sparks 
of  devout  affection  kindled  by  the  Divine  Spirit," 
— are  mere  quotations  from  Harrow,  and  not  the 
suggestion  of  his  own  thoughts.  We  much  doubt 
whether  in  any  passage  the  essential  peculiarities 
of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  were  referred  to 
spontaneously  and  heartily  by  him  ;  though  he 
might  endure  si>me  reference  to  them  in  copying  a 
sermon,  as  he  did  in  the  Church  Service,  in  con- 
descension to  the  weakness  of  "  fanatics." 

The  Sermon  entitled  "  Upright  Walking  sure 
Walking,"  from  Psalm  x.  9,  is  so  notoriously  one 
of  Harrow's,  and  tha  heading  is  so  conspicuous, 
that  it  indicated  a  creat  defect  of  recollection  in  us 
last  month  that  we  did  not  recognize  it  at  the  first 
glance.  Kxtracts  would  be  superfluous.  It  is 
Barrow's,  as  those  above  mentioned  are  ; — not  the 
full  feast  of  that  munificent  purveyor,  but  a  few 
■craps  of  his  dainties,  and  the  washings  of  his 
dishes. 

How  far  the  same  system  is  pursued  with  re- 
sjieet  to  other  authors,  or  to  Harrow  himself,  we 
hare  already  said  that  we  have  not  examined  ;  for 
to  do  so  might  require  us  to  refer  to  hundreds  of 
volumes  ;  and  with  no  certainty  at  last  that  we  had 
tracked  all  his  sources.  We  feel  quite  sure  that 
many  passages  or  discourses  are  borrowed  ;  they 
have  not  the  native  turn  of  Sydney  Smith's  mind  ; 
and  in  various  places  we  seem  to  have  reminis- 
cences of  having  read  them  in  substance  elsewhere. 
We  conjecture  that  the  preacher's  habit  was  very 
much  to  limit  the  original  working  out  and  compo- 
sition of  sermons,  to  those  cases  in  which  he  had 

aomr 'iH  favorite  topic  to  dilate  upon  ;  and 

toco  -If  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  sub- 

JMts  ...  ,,...i.i,-il  instruction  with  giving  to  his 
•■ditofs  whst  cost  him  least. 

We  survey  such  a  volume  as  this  with  pain. 
What  mieht  a  man,  gifted  as  Sydney  Smith  was, 
have  been  as  a  preacher  of  Christ's  holy  gospel, 
had  he  understood  snd  felt  it  in  its  real  character ; 
had  It  lM'«n  the  joy  of  his  heart ;  and  had  he  deter- 
mined, by  God's  grace,  not  to  know  anythini; 
amonir  men  save  Jesus  (Christ,  and  him  crucified  ; 
•eltl'  '   t  salvation  as  the  only  remedy  for 

tba  ►  sorrows  of  a  guilty  world  '    '1  here 

might  H«<<!  warn  peculiarity  of  manner ;  he  might 


have  been  as  original  as  an  evangelical  instructor, 
as  he  was  as  a  political  satirist ;— every  man  has 
his  gift — and  it  is  not  necessary  or  ucsirable  to 
drill  all  the  ministers  of  Christ  into  a  platoon  uni- 
formity of  topics  or  style  ;  but  the  characteristics 
of  the  (Joapel  arc  unchangeable  ;  its  essential  fea- 
tures must  ever  be  kept  in  distinct  prominence  ;  and 
never  must  the  preacher  overlook  man's  desolate 
and  degraded  condition  by  reason  of  the  fall ;  the 
work  of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity  in  his 
recovery  ;  the  Father  giving  his  Son  as  a  ransom 
for  lost  mankind  ;  the  Son  undertaking  and  com- 
pleting the  mighty  task  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  enlight- 
ening, regenerating,  and  purifying  the  soul ;  justi- 
fication by  faith,  which  receives  the  Redeemer,  as 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanciilicalion, 
and  redemption  ;  and  the  heavenly  graces  divinely 
implanted  in  the  heart  of  the  believer,  and  evinced, 
as  the  necessary  fruits  of  faith,  in  a  holy  and  spir- 
itual life.  Such  was  not  the  character  of  Sydney 
Smith's  preaching ;  he  did  not  recognize  such 
principles,  or  look  for  such  cfli'cts ;  and  he  would 
have  scofTed  at  any  man  as  a  fanatic  who  should 
set  forth  the  Ciospel  after  this  fashion.  But  if  it 
be  anything,  it  is  this;  if  it  is  nut  "  a  cunningly 
devised  fable,"  it  is  "  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation unto  every  one  that  believeth."  There  is 
no  middle  course  consistent  with  Scripture,  or  the 
documents  of  the  Anglican  confession  ;  and  thoae 
who  declare  that  they  believe  themselves  moved 
by  the  Holy  tiliost  to  take  upon  them  the  office  of 
a  Gospel  minister,  and  upon  that  declaration  are 
admitted  thereto,  but  when  admitted  become  mere 
lecturers  in  good  morals  ur  eood  manners,  abuse 
their  trust,  and  are  answerable  for  "  the  blood  of 
souls."  Whether  Sydney  .Smith  seriously  con- 
sidered his  responsibility  in  this  awful  light,  and 
acted  upon  it,  was  a  question  between  him  and  his 
God  ;  but  his  published  sermons  are  before  the 
world,  and  we  dare  not  assert  that  they  bear  evi- 
dence that  such  were  his  views ;  or  that  he  had 
duly  weighed  the  solemn  declaration  of  .St.  Paul, 
"  Woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel." 


Coal  Gas  Liciitino  in  China. — Whether,  oe 
to  what  extent,  the  ('hinese  artificially  produce 
illuminating  gas  from  bituminous  coal  we  are  un- 
certain. But  it  is  a  fact  that  spontaneous  jets  of 
gas,  derived  from  boring  into  coal  beds,  have  for 
centuries  been  burning,  and  turned  to  that  and 
other  economical  purposes.  If  the  ('hiiiese  are 
not  manufacturers,  they  arc,  nevertheless,  gas  con- 
sumers and  employers  on  a  large  scale;  and  have 
evidently  been  so  ages  before  the  knowledge  of  its 
application  was  acquired  by  Kuropeans.  Beds  of 
coal  are  frequently  pierced  by  the  Inirers  for  salt 
water ;  snd  the  infianimahle  gas  is  forced  up  io 
jets,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height.  From  these 
fountains  the  vapor  has  been  conveyed  to  the  salt- 
works in  pipes,  and  there  used  for  the  boiling  and 
cvsporation  of  the  salt.  Other  tubes  coiivi  y  the 
i;as  intended  for  lightini?  the  streets,  and  the  larger 
apartments  and  kitchens.  As  there  is  still  more 
gas  than  is  required,  the  excess  is  condiict<'d  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  salt-works,  and  there  forms 
separate  chimneys  or  columns  of  fire. 
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From  tlu  a«nll<iom'i  Mi<**'l>*. 

AnecdoteM  of  Dogs.    By  Kdwarp    Jissk,   E«q. 
4to. 

In  very  ancient  tinwii,  wo  do  not  at  preMnt 
rocol'.pct  the  oxaot  rounlry — but  there  was  once  a 
draitun  that  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  very  beauti- 
ful youn);  lady,  whom  ho  hail  Mien  when  he  went 
in  disguise  to  her  father's  eourt,  for  in  those  early 
periods  of  the  world  it  did  not  seem  unusual  for 
dragons  and  prineesscs  to  fall  in  lovo  with  one 
another.  Now  this  young  lady,  who  was  the 
daiishler  of  the  king  of  the  country,  had  the  inis- 
fiirtune  to  ho  blind  from  her  birth  ;  but,  notwilh- 
slaiidiiii;,  her  rvo«  were  so  bright  that  no  one 
could  possibly  suspect  the  defrrl,  anil,  so  care- 
fully was  the  secret  kept  by  the  strict  command  of 
the  king  and  queen,  her  august  and  ntllictcd 
parents,  that  it  would  probably  have  remained 
unknown  to  this  day,  bad  not  a  favorite  Jog  of 
the  princess'  accidentally  sitting  by  her  on  ihe  sofa, 
as  she  was  helping  herself  to  a  small  plate  of 
minced  veal ; — but  we  are  afraid  that  if  we  begin 
our  history  of  dogs  so  far  back,  not  only  niay  the 
further  details  appear  somewhat  loo  redundant  and  ' 
copious,  but,  besides,  we  shall  deprive  ourselves 
of  the  power  of  mentioning  the  more  autbenlio 
anecdotes  given  by  Mr.  Jesse  of  iho  canine  species 
in  the  excellent,  interesting,  and  instructive  vnUimc 
before  us — for  Mr.  Jesse  has  most  judieionsly ; 
made  his  book  a  repository  of /'a<7.«,  and  lias  neither  j 
bewildered  himself  nor  his  readers  in  an  endless  I 
niaie  of  metaphysical  speeulalions  regarding  the 
theory  of  instinct.  Kvery  additional  and  authen- 
ticated fact  is  a  step  gained  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  animal.  We  must  first  know  what  dogs  do, 
before  we  can  reason  as  to  how  ihey  do  it.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  has  the  opportunily  of  paining  i 
such  ac<piaintance  w  ith  the  singularities  of  charac- 
ter here  menlioncd.  We  meet  everywhere  plenty 
of  sad  dogs  and  eomieal  dogs;  but  dogs  who  can 
think,  and  talk,  and  argue,  and  act,  like  Christians 
— these  arc  dogs  worth  knowing,  and  a  larger 
acquaintance  can  be  gained  among  them  in  this 
volume  than  in  any  other  we  have  ever  met  with. 
But  to  read  it  with  advantage  requires,  we  think, 
some  preparatory  education.  Thus,  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
genus  which  is  called  by  Linna'us  "Canis,"  by 
Buffon  "  IjO  Chicn,"  and  by  Knglish  naturalists, 
as  Pennant,  Shaw,  and  others,  "The  Dog,"  it 
mav  be  as  well  to  descrilie  it,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  helter  to  refer  to  the  very  scientific  and  learned 
volumes  of  the  authors  we  have  menlioncd  ;  when, 
after  making  themselves  masters  of  the  description 
— as  Ordo,  Ferarum ;  Genus,  Canis ;  Sjxcies, 
Culinarius,  or  Turnspit — the  plan  we  should  devise 
them  to  adopt  is  as  follows ;  when  they  have  mas- 
tered the  definitions,  they  should  then,  in  order  to 
understand  the  internal  structure,  attend  a  few 
mornings  at  the  llunterian  Museum,  where  Pro- 
fes.sor  Owen  will  be  happy  to  exhibit  them  speci- 
mens of  the  various  skeletons  from  that  superb 
collecliou  ;  and  perhaps  one  or  two  subseqiu'iit 
days  spent  attentively  with  Mr.  Gray  of  the  British 
Museum  in  inspecting  the  various  skins  of  the 
animals  in  his  cases,  will  suffice  for  general  purpo- 
ses ;  after  which  they  will  find  little  difficulty  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  specimens  of  the  living 
animals  in  the  zoological  and  other  collections. 
We  have  only  to  say,  that  this  is  the  method  we 
pursued,  and  so  successfully  that  there  is  not  a 
single  dog  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jesse's  book  tint  we 


ara  not  more  or  less  acquainted  with,  except, 
indeed,  the  "  Irish-Wolf-dog,"  and  that  we  sbuukl 
have  known  had  it  nut  been  ejliml. 

Ililt.  h, Tiirr  \\f   L>ivi'   ;iliv  lintiiT-,  fmlii   tin     w.liim*' 


ol    til'  ,ind    individual   characlcnniirn  of 

dogs,  d  and  recorded  by  p<rM>ii"<  who 

have  di^iutctl  much    altenliun  to  the  -  I 

who  have  been  e<|ually  acute  in  their  ■ 

and    accurate    and    faithful   in    their    rt rd.       It 

ap|H'ara,  then,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  rharartir 
which  It  has  been  supposed  the  human  being  is 
alone  able  to  |><>8sess,  but  the  dog  can  also, 
whether  by  imitation,  by  instinct,  or  intelligence, 
claim  his  share. 

Thus,  a  DUG  is  a  poulterer ;  he  ia  a  time  keeper  : 
a  i>enny  [Histman  ;  a  butler.  He  is  a  memlxr  of 
the  Humane  Society  ;  he  ia  a  calculator  ;  he  pos- 
sesses imagination  ;  understands  hospital  practice  ; 
is  a  goal  deliverer  ;  a  ferryman.  He  is  one  of 
the  detective  police  ;  a  thief-catcher  ;  he  carries 
a  lanthorn  by  night  ;  he  provides  dinners  ;  ho  is 
a  caterer ;  he  is  a  firem,an  ;  he  dislikes  ni'w  mar- 
ried ladies — eschews  ,ill  brides  ;  he  knocks  and 
rings  ;  he  peels  turnips  ;  he  has  an  antipathy  to 
whips  ;  he  is  a  hypocrite — an  imposter  ;  he  is  a 
truly  excellent  person;  he  likes  apples;  he  calls 
Mr.  Williams  by  his  name;  ho  detects  house- 
breakers ;  he  is  given  to  melancholy  ;  he  remem- 
bers injuries;  he  is  kind  and  attentive  in  sickness; 
he  does  not  take  bribes  ;  he  is  an  undertaker  :  he 
will  not  do  other  people's  work  ;  he  comes  from 
Asia,  but  does  not  seem  inclined  to  go  back  ;  he 
never  tells  lies;  he  takes  long  tours;  he  knows 
those  who  arc  descended  from  the  kings  of  Ire- 
land ;  he  is  superior  to  the  generality  of  mankind  ; 
he  dislikes  parts  of  the  morning  service  ;  he  does 
not  apiiear  to  believe  in  a  future  state,  &c.  &c. 
Such  is  the  result  of  the  information  in  Ihe  volume 
before  us,  where  we  find  an  account  of  twenty 
species  of  dogs,  consisting  of  those  most  remaika- 
blc  and  most  interesting ;  and  we  must  say  that 
there  is  not  a  single  species  described  in  which 
Mr.  Jesse  has  not  intro<luced  some  nnr  matter — 
some  additional  information  regarding  their  habits, 
instincts,  and  peculiarities,  which  stamp  an  au- 
thentic value  on  the  work,  and  add  another  link  to 
the  chain  of  .science.  On  the  very  disputed  sub- 
ject of  the  "  Irish  wolf-dog"  he  has  collected,  wo 
think,  all  the  information  that  is  available ;  and 
the  result  in  our  minds  agrees  wilh  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  .Scrope,  that  it  is  probably  the  same  animal 
as  the  original  Highland  deerhound,  the  dog 
described  in  the  chase  (p.  84  ;)  and  we  reluctantly 
but  firmly  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  picture 
we  saw  at  Mr.  Lambert's  (now  at  Lord  Derby's,) 
said  to  be  taken  of  one  of  Lord  Altamont's  breed, 
as  a  resemblance  of  the  true  animal ;  and  so  we 
told  Mr.  Lambert  at  the  time. 

Some  persons  have  objected  to  the  identity  of 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  dogs,  on  Ihe  ground  that  the 
latter,  in  the  few  specimens  still  remaining,  would 
not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  wolf  or  master  him. 
Probably  not,  nor  generally  would  a  single  fox- 
hound master  a  fox.  The  destruction  of  ihe  wolf 
was  not  trusted  alone  to  Iho  dog ;  he  was  no  doubt 
pursued  in  Ireland  and  England  formerly,  as  in 
France  now,  by  chasseurs  with  guns,  assisted  by 
dogs ;  just  as  Mr.  Scrope  describes  the  system 
adopted  in  the  deer-stalking.  The  Large  wolf-dogs 
would  either  retard,  or  bring  the  wolf  to  bay  till 
the  hunters  came  up,  or  follow  and  destroy  him  if 
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vroundcd  ;  or  «  nuple  such  dof^  as  Dran  and 
Hoska  m*   '  •  'Iv  attack  and  ovrrpowpr  him  ; 

but    no  li  I'vpr  bi"   emplovrd    to  drslroy 

wolvB*  5  In  the  ciMirsc  of  two  or  throe 

such  de;i  ■   r»  thov  tniiM  ho  sovrrrly  and 

perhaps  I  .ned,  and  n-ndcred  iinable  to  do 

further  service ;  and  vet  writers  seem  to  take  for 
jfranted  that  the  wolf-dog  would  destroy  wolves,  as 
(freyhoiinds  do  hares,  and  upon  that  argument 
bestow  on  it  greater  siie  and  strength  than  it 
prohshly  ever  had,  arlainly  if  it  was  the  same  as 
the  Highland  deer-hound.  When  we  were  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  we  heard  many  stories 
of  the  Cireat  St.  Hernard  dogs  destroying  wolves, 
but  they  were  too  vague  to  be  true ;  and  we  once 
saw  at  Gex  in  Switzerland  a  dog  of  this  breed, 
that  was  said  to  be  the  largest  doe  in  Europe,  and 
for  which  large  sums  had  certainly  been  refused, 
who  we  were  told  by  the  owner  had  killed  several  ; 
hut  we  still  maintain  our  doubts  on  the  subject. 
The  wolf  is  much  more  agile  and  active  in  its 
movements  than  the  dog,  and  could  e.isily  evade 
him  ;  while  he  has  not  courage  to  attack  an  enemy 
able  to  encounter  him.  This  animal  has  indeed  a 
very  strong  natural  antipathy  to  the  dog  ;  and  in  the 
severe  winters  in  Germany  it  comes  into  the  villa- 
ges and  carries  off  all  the  smallrr  dogs  it  can  meet 
with,  while  in  Russia  even  the  large  maslifls  or 
shee|>-hounds  are  lorn  to  pieces  by  the  wolves  if 
they  stray  too  far  from  home.  Nor  could  anything 
be  gained  in  the  breed  of  dogs  by  rrofsinp  with 
the  wolf ;  it  would  create  a  restless,  cunning,  half 
ferocious,  half  cowardly,  wo  may  call  it  untama- 
ble, animal,  instead  of  the  long  civilized,  long  at- 
tached, noble,  courageous,  gentle,  and  man-loving 
dog.  That  in  all  our  menageries  and  zoological 
collections  no  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
various  breeds  of  irilil  doirs,  such  as  those  of 
-Vndalusia,  India,  and  the  Cape,  and  no  attempts 
to  discover  whether  by  domestication  they  would 
change  their  habits,  and  even  fall  into  different 
varieties,  we  much  wonder.  It  w  ould  be  a  rational 
and  curious  inquiry,  and  might  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  the  domesticated  dou,  and  show  on  what 
foundation  such  theories  as  those  of  Buffon  and 
others  have  been  built,  whether  wrong  or  right. 

Were  we  to  extract  the  new  and  curious  illus- 
trations which  in  the  work  have  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  instincts  and  powers  of  the  dog,  it 
would  be  to  transcribe  half  the  volume ;  therefore 
all  we  can  do  is  to  give  two  or  three  extracts, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  the  reader's  curiosity,  which 
will  be  amply  gratified. 

P.  22.  "  During  a  very  severe  frost  and  snow  in 
Scotland  the  fowls  did  not  make  their  appearance 
at  the  hour  when  they  usually  retired  to  roost,  and 
no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  them.  The 
house  dog  at  last  entered  the  kitchen,  bearing  in 
his  mouth  a  hen,  apparently  dead.  Forcing  his 
way  to  the  fire,  the  sagacious  animal  laid  his 
charge  down  upon  the  warm  hearth,  and  imme- 
diately set  off.  He  soon  came  again  with  another, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  same  place ;  and  so  con- 
tinued, till  the  whole  of  the  poor  birds  were  recov- 
ered. Wandering  about  the  yard,  the  birds  had 
been  benumbed  by  the  extreme  cold,  and  had 
gfQ^.i...i  , — a,...  -vhen  the  dog,  observing  them, 
effc  nice." 

P  •  "   Itrf.irinrH  of  two  instanccs 

of  d"  "irs,  and  put  their 

keed"  I  1  cord,  after  having 

eomnitted  depredations  daring  the  night ;  and  I 


have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  fact  of  a  dog,  now 
in  my  possession,  who  undid  the  collar  of  another 
dog  chained  to  a  kciuiel  near  him." 

P.  48.  "  .\t  Albany  in  Worcestershire,  at  the 
seat  of  .\dmiral  Maling,  a  dog  went  every  day  to 
meet  the  mail,  and  bmught  the  bag  in  his  month 
to  the  house.  The  dop  usually  received  a  meal  of 
meat  as  his  reward.  The  servants  having  on  one 
day  only  neglected  to  give  him  his  accustomed 
meal,  the  dog,  on  the  arrival  of  the  next  mail, 
buried  the  hag,  nor  was  it  found  without  consid- 
j  erable  search." 

P.  20n.  "  Mr.  Morritt  had  two  terriers  of  the 
pepper  and  mustard  breed.     These  dogs  (females) 
were  strongly  attached  to  their  excellent  master, 
and  he  to  them.     They  were  mother  and  daugh- 
'  ter,  and  each  produced  a  litter  of  puppies  at  the 
same   time.     Mr.  Morritt  was  severely  ill  at  the 
time,  and  confined  to  his  bed.    Fond  as  these  dogs 
J  were  of  their  puppies,  they  had  an  equal  affection 
to  their  master  ;  and  in  order  to  prove  to  him  that 
such  was  the  case,  they  adopted  the  following  ex- 
pedient : — They  conveyed  their  two  litters  of  pup- 
'  pies  to  one  place,  and  while  one  of  the  mothers  re- 
mained to  suckle  and  take  care  of  them,  the  other 
I  went  into  Mr.  Morritt's  bedroom,  and  conlinued 
'  there  from  morning  until  evening.    When  evening 
'arrived  she  went  and  relieved  the  other  dog,  who 
i  then  came  into  the  bedroom,  and  remained  quietly 
all  night  by  the  side  of  the  bed  ;  and  this  they  con- 
tinued to  do  day  after  day  in  succession." 

P.  210.  "A  few  years  ago  a  blind  terrier  dog 
was  brought  from  Cashiobury  Park,  near  Watford, 
to  Windsor.  On  arriving  at  the  latter  place  he  be- 
came very  restless,  and  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  making  his  escape,  and,  blind  as  he  was,  made 
his  way  back  to  Cashiobury,  his  native  place." 

P.  227.  "  A  gentleman  residing  at  Worcester, 
had  a  favorite  spaniel,  which  he  brought  with  him 
to  I.iondun  inside  thr  coach,  .\fler  having  been  in 
town  a  day  or  two  he  missed  the  dog,  and  wrote 
to  acquaint  his  family  at  Worcester  with  the  loss. 
He  received  an  answer  informing  him  that  he 
need  not  distress  himself  about  ffo.v,  as  she  ar- 
rived at  Worcester  five  days  after  she  had  been 
lost  in  London,  but  thin  and  sadly  out  of  condi- 
tion." 

P.  21."}.  "  The  late  Duke  of  Argyle  had  a  favor- 
ite poodle,  who  was  his  constant  companion.  The 
dog,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  duke's  journeys 
to  Inverary  Castle,  was,  by  some  mist.ike,  left  be- 
hind in  Ijmdon.  On  missing  his  master,  the  faith- 
ful animal  set  off  in  search  <if  him,  and  made  his 
way  into  .Scotland,  and  was  found  early  one  morn- 
ing at  the  gate  of  the  castle.  This  anecdote  is 
related  by  the  family,  and  a  portrait  of  the  dog  is 
shown." 

P.  301.  "  There  is  a  story  of  the  Bath  turnspits, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  collecting  together  in  the 
abbey  church  of  that  town  during  divine  service. 
It  is  said — but  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
story — that  hearing  one  day  the  word  '  tpil,'  which 
occurred  in  the  lesson  for  the  day,  they  all  ran  out 
of  the  church  in  the  greatest  hurry,  evidently  a»- 
sociating  the  word  with  the  task  they  had  to  per- 
form." 

Probably  some  other  phrases  had  previously 
caught  the  attention  of  these  canes  guls  dcditi.aa, 
"Thou  shall  cat  it  roant,"  tie,  or,  "Not  roa$t 
with  fire;"  and  perhaps  these  dogs  did  not  like 
the  frequent  repciiiinns  of  the  word  "  concur," 
especially  M  followed  by  "concord'     Ilowereit 
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they  were  cvidentlr  very  oleTer,  aensible  dog»,  and 
knew,  ns  woll  as  ihn  foolmen  do,  tlio  proper  mo- 
ment in  Icnvi!  (hfl  cliiircli. 

Anil  niiw  wti  nnisl  r«luptanily  Inavc  ihi-  -••i-'- 
Uinini;  nml  itmlruciivo  volume.  Huw  fur 
■ession  of  micli  materials  may  ennlild  us  li' 
by  inihirlion,  to  throw  liijht  on  ilio  mystcriou*  na- 
turo  of  animal  instinct,  wo  cannot  say  :  pmbahly  it 
is  alloaelhur  out  of  our  rrarh,  a  npirtlunl  wc  ■ 
unknown  to  ua,  and  unappronrhahlc.  There  .^ 
strange  and  sini^ular  (■ircumswncpa  we  ahould  not 
hare  expected  connected  with  it.  Perhaps  the 
minds  of  the  animal  creation  are  ccmstructed  on 
diflereiit  principles  from  ours,  and  possessed  of 
quite  other  means  and  sprinjjs  of  action.  The 
most  wonilerful  powers  are  given  to  the  smalltsl 
insrrls.  What  is  a  dog,  or  an  elephant,  the  most 
sagacious  of  the  larger  animals,  compared  to  a  b«"c, 
who  has  solved  a  problem  in  the  highest  mathe- 
matics without  pos.ws.iing  a  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  depusit 
a  drop  of  honey  in  a  little  case'  Much  difficulty 
has  been  thrown  round  this  inquiry  from  the  want 
of  precise  terms  to  express  what  we  really  intend 
to  signify  when  we  speak  of  the  faculties  of  ani- 
mals. Instinct,  iutelligeuce,  understanding,  rea- 
son, are  all  terms  with  difficulty  admitting  strict 
definition.  When  we  say,  on  wiines-Ming  some  re- 
markable action  of  an  animal,  "  Surely  this  is  rea- 
son I"  do  we  mean  that  same  reason  given  to  man, 
which  makes  him  a  responsible  being?  If  it  is  an- 
swered, "  the  same  in  kind,  but  not  in  degree," 
then  it  is  po.wiA/c  that  some  animal  may  appear  who 
has  pa.-»sed  the  limits  of  the  onlinary  fdcultie,s  be- 
stowed on  his  race,  and,  improving  his  reason,  at 
last  brings  it  to  a  comparison  with  man's ;  and 
thus  we  should  have  a  responsible  monkey,  or  a 
poodle  regulating  his  actions  on  the  greatest-hap- 
piness principle;  an  Ipswich  coach-horse  refusing 
to  travel  on  Sundays,  or  a  Hcngal  tiger  taking 
during  I<eut  to  vegetable  food.  Or  who  is  to  de- 
fine the  exact  limits  beyond  which  animal  reason 
is  not  to  go  ?  Hut  if  it  is  allowed  that  it  is  not  the 
same  in  kinit,  then  it  is  not  "  reason  ;"  and  then 
we  have  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  find  some  other 
term.  We  may  talk  about  animals  possessing 
"  reason,"  but  with  what  astonishment  and  alarm 
should  we  not  really  behold  such  a  phenomenon  I 
Instinct  certainly  appears  sometimes  to  advance  be- 
yond its  proper  boundaries,  and  touch  upon  the  line 
of  reason,  but  as  surely  it  instantly  recedes  from  it. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  circumstances  we 
should  iio(  lose  sight  of  in  this  inquiry.  The  ques- 
tion being.  When  do  animals  appear  to  show  some 
quality  dillerent  from,  and  superior  to,  instinct,  and 
which  seems  to  form  a  part  of  the  animus  ration- 
alisf  Now  we  think  that  this  variation  from  the 
general  law  is  seldom  shown  in  iriW  animals,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bee;  nor  is  their  instinct  able 
to  expand  and  alter  itself  sufficiently  to  meet  great 
and  unexpected  demands.  Every  animal  is  gifted 
with  the  power  to  endeavor  to  preserve  itself  from 
itsna/wrrt/  enemies — the  antelope  from  the  leopard, 
the  swallow  from  the  hawk,  the  flying-fish  from 
!he  dolphin.  Hut  when,  instead  of  meeting  their 
•uUural  enemies,  they  are  opposed  to  the  superior 
powers  and  complicated  artifices  of  man,  then  their 
instinct  does  not  proporlionably  advance,  as  reason 
would  do.  We  call  a  hen  stupid  because,  taking 
out  her  eggs  from  her  nest,  wo  put  some  chalk 
stones  in  their  place,  on  which  she  remains  brood- 
ing in  perfect  satisfaction.     Now  there  is  no  stu- 


f'  lidity  in  this,  but  the  fact  marks  the  limits  and  th* 
nient  of  instinct  in  the  bird;  bora -  :m»l, 

I  no  hawk,  no  carrion  crow,  nor  an\  v  of 

i...ru    ,...,.1.1   ii.M.  ,1. -.1.1,0  her  eg;;  was 

with  a  fan  '   the 

cif  iii.iii.   ■  .■   by 

these  na- 

Iiirr  an  <  .t  can 

Iron)  lUi  natuial  fiieiiiies,  tiiu  put|HJino  and 

I,   but  cannot  distinguish  the   artificial   fly 

Iruiii  ilie  natural  one.     Dut  this  shows  no  want  of 

'  sagacity  in  the  creature  ;  for  the  deception  of  the 
artificial  fly  lies  hryonii  the  boundary  of  its  natural 

'  and  neressary  inilinct.  Kvery  animal  in  short  is 
gifti'il  with  an  inminct  sufficient  to  preserve  itself, 
in  accordance  with  the  tenure  of  life  given  by  the 
Oealor  :  but  no  animal  can  preserve  itself  from 
the  superior  power,  the  mechanical  ingenuity,  and 
inventive  skill  of  man.  Hence  we  conclude,  that 
in  the  animal  creation,  in  their  wild  and  natural 
stale,  inslinci  acts  by  laws  limited,  and  regular, 
and  sufficient  fur  the  preserration  of  tlie  creature 
or  its  species. 

Hut  the  case  is  somewhat  altered,  and  the  inves- 
tigation becomes  more  complicated,  when  animals 
are  domesticated  with  man,  taken  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  living  in  his  presence,  and  artificial 
habits  are  superinduced.  They  ihcn  are  removed 
from  their  natural  sphere,  and  placed  in  circum- 
stances where  some  qualities  are  no  longer  want- 
ed, and  others  are  required.  They  first  begin  by 
seeing  they  are  under  a  power  superior  to  their 
own  :  they  fear  and  they  love ;  and  through  love 
and  fear  they  obey.  Then  they  arc  naturally  led 
to  watch,  to  observe,  to  learn,  and  to  imitate. 
Some  instinctive  qu.alities,  as  those  of  assiduity 
and  activity  in  procuring  food,  are  no  longer  want- 
ed, and  are  disused  ;  while  others  are  required, 
and  exercised,  and  improved.  Their  mental  facul- 
ties are  enlarged  and  sharpened,  by  living  with  an 
intelligence,  and  obeying  a  power  suiierior  to  theit 
own.  The  trild  elephant,  the  iciW  dog,  exhibit  no 
su[)erior  faculties  whatever :  these  are  developed 
by  domestication  and  education  ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
marked, whenever  an  animal  that  has  been  tamed 
and  instructed  regains  its  liberty,  its  acquired  fac- 
ulties all  cease,  and  it  rclaps<-s  into  its  original  na- 
ture ;  if  nut,  "  a  monkey  who  had  seen  the  world," 

I  when  he  escaped  from  confinement,  might  become 
the  Socrates  of  his  native  forests  ;  introduce  both 

'the  fine  and  useful  arts  among  his  brethren,  and 
have  a  school  of  young  philosophers  with  cheek- 

'  pouches  and  prehensile  tails.     Again,  it  must  be 

I  observed  that  the  acquired   habits  of  an  artificial 

I  life  become  hrrrditary ;  but  it  require;  that  the 
change  should  be  transmitted  through  successive 
generations  before  the  domestication  is  complete  ; 
and  then  it  is  observed  that  an  alteration  of  struc- 
ture takes  place,  as  in  the  goose,  rabbit,  &c.  We 
should  also  observe  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  senses  of  animals  are  devel- 
oped. It  is,  notwithstanding  various  and  careful 
experiments,  quite  a  doubtful  and  disputed  ques- 
tion, whether  the  vulture  delects  its  distant  prey 
by  the  sight  or  smell  ;  in  fact,  the  experiments  are 
contradictory  ;  but  either  the  power  of  sight  or  that 
of  smell  in  the  bird  must  be  developed  to  an  excess 
we  can  scarely  appreciate.  In  the  same  manner 
the  wolf  can  at  a  distance  scent  the  fallen  beast ; 
and  the  seagulls  assemble  rapidly  in  multitudes 
from  all  quarters  to  a  single  small  spot  where  the 
retreating  tide  has  left  their  proper  food.  This 
may  however  be  accounted  for,  by'supposing  an 
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extraordinarily  dev< '  >iis  system,  as  supe- 

rior to  ours,  as  a  m^  Iiss  is  to  a  common 

one.  But  how  shall  uu  t;\|iliun  actions  still  more 
perplexing,  and  yci  jHrfocllv  authenlicalud  ! — as 
that  a  cat  should  be  put  in  a  basket,  and  that  bas- 
ket placed  in  a  carriage,  and  it  should  go  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  in  the  dark  to  its  new  home,  and 
yet  in  a  few  days  should  be  found  at  its  old  abode. 
Here  we  shuuld  suppose  neither  eye  nor  ear,  nei- 
ther sight  nor  smell,  nor  any  known  sensr  or  facul- 
ty,could  supply  the  knowledge  and  power  wanted. 
We  know  of  no  mental  processes,  nor  corporeal 
sense,  anahicous  to  what  must  be  requisite  for  the 
execution  of  such  a  journey  as  this;  or  was  it, 
may  we  ask  in  reverence,  a  hand  dirine  that  for 
this  poor  animal  lighted  a  lamp  within  the  recesses 
of  Its  nature  pregnant  with  ethereal  fire,  and  drew 
for  it  a  meridian  to  guide  it  in  safely  in  its  dark 
and  solitary  way ;  and  yet  we  confess  li^iour  or 
xfi.-itt  ul  9ioi  ilvr</iigit  iioi.  Uul  we  must  now 
•iop :  we  are  not  satisfied  wiih  any  theories  or 
■peculations  that  have  been  advanced  on  this  sub- 
ject, however  ingenious  or  profound  ;  and  for  our- 
selves, we  think  it  is  safest  and  wisest,  as  it  is 
most  accordant  to  our  own  feelings,  to  believe  that 
we  are  surrounded  and  served  by  creatures  the 
humble  and  willing  ministers  of  our  wants  and 
pleasures ;  who  yet  exist  as  a  living  world  un- 
known to  us,  and  the  nature  of  whost;  mental  fac- 
ulties arc  to  ours  a  mysterious,  an  awful,  and  an 
impenetrable  secret.  Deo  omnipotenti  detur  glo- 
ria ! 


LcAouE — Anti-Corn-Law. — An  association 
formed  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  wonderful  to  re- 
late, actually  doing  it.  The  Anli-Corn-Law  Ijcaguc 
originated  at  a  public  dinner  given  to  Dr.  Bow- 
ring,  in  1833,  at  Manrhesti-r,  and  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  after-dinner  enthuxiasm  having  led  to 
anything  like  sincerity  and  earnestness.  As  the 
league  progressed  it  took  to  publishing  tracts 
against  the  corn  laws,  and  issued  about  one  hun- 
dred tons ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  truth  that  tracts 
never  make  a  subject  attractive.  The  arguments 
are  believed  to  have  been  weighty,  and  put  the 
question  on  a  broad  scale,  for  they  succeeded  in 
putting  it  on  those  very  broad  scales  that  are  gen- 
erally used  by  the  cheosemoncers.  The  other 
measures  of  the  Anti-('orn-l*iw  I^cague  were,  how- 
ever, taken  with  so  much  judgment,  and  pursued 
with  so  much  energy,  that  the  government,  placed 
in  power  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  corn 
laws,  became  sn  completely  converted  as  to  pro- 
poM  and  carry  their  abolition. — Punch. 

London's  Safkty. — Napoleon,  when  he  con- 
qoered  luly,  carried  sway  all  the  statues.  Ix)n- 
ann,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  is  at  all  events 
protected  from  a  similar  8p<diation,  for  all  its  stat- 
nea  are  so  bad  that  not  the  greatest  barbarian 
would  do  ua  the  friendly  torn  to  carry  away  one 
of  them. — Pttnck. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

W«  copy  from  Mr.  Walsh's  letter  of  39th  May 
a  few  paragraphs  w  hirh  could  not  bo  crowded  into 
the  last  number. 

A  war  of  tariffs  has  been  coinni' 
the  government   of  Sardinia  and 
Italy.      As  the  King  of  .Sardinia   li.i-<  i  m Duraijid 
eloquent  publicatioos  in  favor  of  Italian  nationality 


and  unity,  and  liberal  institutions  and  administra- 
tion, it  is  inferred  that  the  tarilT-contest  may  mean, 
on  his  side,  a  design  of  ultimate  Italian  independ- 
ence. King  Charles  .\lbert,  it  is  said,  could 
raise,  in  a  fortnight,  an  excellent  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  the  finances  of  Piedmont  are 
remarkably  prosperous:  all  Italy  would  answer  to 
his  call,  and  the  Austrian  domination  be  at  once 
crushed.  liut  the  Holy  See  would  not  confederate 
with  the  house  of  Savoy  against  the  .\uBlrian8,  its 
protectors  :  moreover,  that  house  would  dread  the 
loo  constitutional  or  republican  tendencies  of  a  rev- 
olution. An  eminent  Sardinian  refugee  charges  the 
Sardinian  monarch  with  seeming  to  encourage  the 
patriotic  and  liberal  oracles,  in  order  the  belter  to 
beguile  the  party  of  reform  and  peninsular  nation- 
ality, which,  ever  and  anon,  elTervesee.s  and  occa- 
sions a  popular  glow  and  monarchical  panic.  The 
independence  and  union  of  Italy  is  an  ancient  and 
beautiful  theme  ;  eeniu.s  of  every  kind  has  lavished 
all  inspiration  and  national  instinct  upon  it  in  ex- 
quisite prose  and  verse.  We  have  never  seen  it 
near  to  be  realized  ;  more  may  be  hoped,  however, 
than  in  the  case  of  Poland. 

The  house  on  the  Quay  Napoleon  which  was 
inhabited  by  Abelard  and  Kloisa  has  just  been 
demolished.  Well  if  their  whole  memory  could 
be  so ;  it  is  strangely  consecrated  in  French  lite- 
rature. A  sealed  inscription,  which  1  saw  acci- 
dentally some  years  ago,  in  the  wall  of  the  first 
story  of  the  quaint  old  edifice,  certifies  their  resi- 
dence. 

In  a  discussion  in  the  central  congress  of  agri- 
culture on  the  3.5ih  instant,  a  member  rxpaiialed  on 
the  success  with  which  the  "  masses"  in  the  I'ni- 
ted  Stales  were  "  moralized"  by  labor,  especially 
in  the  manufactories.  Thousands  of  young  opera- 
tives in  the  Bame /oMi/ve,  and  morals  yet  as  pure, 
could  be  desired!  Let  us,  he  exclaimed,  try  to 
employ,  in  this  couniry,  in  a  similar  way,  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  of  indigent  families, 
to  whom  the  stal(!  grants  and  seems  to  owe  nothing, 
but  who  have  claims  on  our  charity  and  our  pru- 
dence. Mix  your  myriads  of  fuundlin^x  with  them 
indiscriminately,  and  you  will  doubly  preserve  and 
moralize  the  latter.  The  stain  of  the  birth  will  be 
effared  in  the  common  existence  and  training  ;  an 
excellent  scheme.  You  may  find,  in  the  late  de- 
hates  in  the  house  of  commons,  very  honorable 
mention  of  the  discipline  and  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  the  operatives  of  JjowtH.  In 
the  British  factory  question  stress  is  laid  there  on 
the  number  of  hours  of  labor  in  the  week — greater, 
it  is  observed,  than  in  Kngland  ;  but  the  feeding, 
lodging — the  whole  lieiiig  of  the  American  o]>CTa- 
tive,  give  faculty  for  more  labor  wiih  much  lesa 
fatigue  or  disadvnntace,  nf  whatever  description, 
than  those  of  any  Kiiropean.  Awful  testimony  was 
borne  in  the  house  to  the  effects  of  ihi-  usual  labor 
in  Cireat  lltitain  on  holh  adults  and  children.  Siill, 
said  Sir  James  (Jraham,  "  if  we  restrict  the  hours, 
we  risk  all  national  supremacy  and  vitality:  then 
we  wriulrl  !m-  Iwiiind,  in  justice  lo  iho  workmen,  to 
ailopt  '  of  waives  :  and,  if  they  did  thai, 

the  ci<[  would  be  that  capital  would  lake 

unto  itself  wings,  and  would  be  invested  abroad, 
where  wages  were  lower  and  there  was  no  such 
leeislative  interference.  The  commcnrement  of 
ihal  career  would  be  the  first  step  inwards  the  de- 
'  iin  of  our  manuf  I'  1  with 

vvnfall  of  our   n  v  we 

jiniuMit  look  for  the  Iosbim  "m  p'oiiMu  ^imtjngbt  the 
J  nations  of  the  earth.     [Hear,  hear.]" 
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Fnon  Chunben'  Jornnd. 

FOOR-ANU-TWENTY    HOURS    AT    SMYRNA.* 

It  must  ho  almost  impossible  for  those  who  hare 
never  hxJ  an  npportuimy  nf  visiliiifj  eastern  coun- 
tries, or  experieiicinj;  n  greater  degree  of  summer 
beat  than  our  own  temperate  rlimmc  can  produce 


far  more  perfectly  than  it  now  exists  in  the  lands 

whence  they  brought  it.     Br«!  ' «  ■'■-    v:....._.^ 

is,  as  it  were,  the  fucus  of  tl 

of  Mil..'. rv  >....,, .lies  in  ihc  1.... 

<;i  ly  a  vast  number  of  .\ 

It  ''  plan,  that  wo  shoulii 

to  visit  all  the  places  of  worship  to  which  we  could 


to  form  any  idea  uf  the  marvellous  brillmncy  of  ,  gain  acrera  in  the  city  ;  but  we  were  on  onr  way 
those  striking  landscapes  when  the  noonday  sun ,  to  tho  Black  Set,  and  the  steamer  only  rem-iincd 
is  pouring  down  his  full  splendor  upon  them.  It  is  fonr-and-twenty  hours  at  Smyrna,  which  was  uii- 
but  seldom,  indeed,  that  persona  habitually  resident  donbledly  loo  short  a  stay  for  so  interesting  a  place, 
in  those  regions  ever  witness  such  a  sight.  There  and  rendered  my  project  scarcely  feasible, 
are  few  admirers  of  nature  sufficiently  oiithusiaslic  I  We  had  scarcely  ancliored,  when  the  f.ict  that 
to  brave  a  aiu/)  de  .lolril,  or  a  brain  fever,  one  or  i  we  had  pasised,  within  the  last  twelve  hours,  fnmi 

otlier  of  which  fatil  consequences  arc  loo  often  the  ]  one  quarter  of  the  globe  to  another,  wn-   '  - '■'. 

result  uf  inc.tutious  exposure.    Yet  although  it  was    with  full  conviction  on  our  minds  by  th' 

on  one  of  the  mo.it  sultry  days  in  the  month  of    sundry  most  Asinin'-lMMl;'""  iM-nres,  «; 

May  that  wo  landed  at  Smyrna,  I  think  any  one    ners  ami  appearan  king  contrast  to 

would  have  risked  n  good  deal  to  have  witnessed  i  the  Greeks  of  thi  i  of  Scio,  which 

the  scene  which  gr>idually  opened  upon  us  as  we  |  was  the  last  place  we  h.id  touched  at.  .\lthongh 
approached  that  interesting  spot.  Sky,  earth,  and :  nothing  could  l>e  more  picturesque  than  these  hue- 
sea,  all  wero  bathed  in  one  flood  of  light ;  and  the  looking,  majestic  men,  with  their  black  eyes,  loog 
full  blaze  of  an  unclouded  sun  at  once  illuminated  beards,  and  dark  olive  complexions,  they  were 
and  embellished  the  beautiful  .\siatic  shore  and  the  merely  '•  valets  de  place"  come  to  offer  their  ser- 
picturesque  city  which  lay  before  us.  Only  one  vices;  and  it  seemed  very  strange  to  hear  them, 
dark  spot,  which  even  that  flaming  orb  could  not    in  their  (lowing  garments  and  heavy  tiir'  ~   " 

brighten,  gave  cITect  to    the  landscape;  and  thus  |  ing  French,  English,  and  Italian  with  il 
was   tho    grovo    of  sdmbro    cypress-trees   which,    case.     The  process  of  going  on  shore  a|j|i.  n.  m  i.i 
spreading  over  tho  side  of  tho  hill  almost  to  the ,  us   one   of  considerable   difficulty;  fur    the   only 


sea-shore,  marked  out  the  Moslem  cemetery 
There  arc  few,  if  any,  of  the  eastern  cities  more 
deeply  interesting  than  Smyrna ;  the  very  name 
must  at  once  suggest  its  principal  claim  for  a  mote 
than  ordinary  share  of  attention  ;  and  in  fact  it  is 
only  in  reference  to  it,  as  one  of  tho  seven  churches 
of  Asia,  that  the  more  prominent  features  of  its  pres- 
ent  condition   become  so   remarkable.     From  its 


means  of  transporting  ourselves  and  our  luggage 
was  in  boats,  so  extremely  small  and  narrow,  that 
wo  fancied  the  weight  of  one  ]ierson  would  be 
suflieienl  to  capsize  them;  but  as  there  was  no 
alternative,  we  consented  to  embark  in  a  slender 
little  caique,  which,  though  it  danced  on  the 
waves  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  Imlia-rubber,  cer- 
tainly brought  us  safely  to  land.     We  had  so  many 


central  position  as  well  as  from  its  commercial  in- 1  friends  and  near  connexions  in  Smyrna,  that  we 
tluence,  it  is  tho  resort  of  persons  of  every  coun- ,  scarcely  fell  ourselves  in  a  .strange  conntry,  as  we 
try  and  denomination,  besides  being  the  resting- {  walked,  accompanied  by  them,  to  the  house  of  Mad- 

pliice  of  travellers  to  many  diirerenl  quarters  ;  and,  [  anie  W ,  whose  kind  ho.spitality  was  to  save  us 

m  consequence  of  this,  I  believe  there  is  no  place  [  from  the  miseries  of  a  night  in  a  soi-disani  Kuro- 
where  so  many  ditTerent  religions  are  not  only  tol- ,  pean  hotel.  The  streets,  as  in  all  eastern  towns, 
orated,  but  firmly  established  and  flourishing,  in  :  were  dirty,  dark,  and  narrow  ;  but  we  were  imi 
perfect  harmony  with  each  oilier.  Mohammedan-  much  delighted  with  the  endless  variety  of  cos- 
ism  is  of  course  the  religion  of  the  country,  but  tuine,  to  think  cither  of  the  rough  stones,  or  of  the 
its  various  sects  are  here  more  than  usually  dig-  heat  of  the  sun,  from  which  we  were  only  partially 
tinct.  Judaism  greatly  prevails — the  Hebrew  protected  by  the  projecting  balconies  and  canopied 
population  being  numerou<>,  and  the  members  of  <  stalls.  W'e  pa.ssed  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
the  Armenian  church  scarcely  less  so.  Then  "  .Street  of  Hoses,"  scarcely  finding  time  to  ask 
there  is  tho  Gueber,  or  fire-worshipper,  whose  to  what  nation  each  fantastic  figure  belonged, 
adoration  of  the  sun  is  at  le;ist  less  astonishing  Th<'re  was  ihe  .\rmenian,  with  his  narrow,  stiaighl 
here  than  it  would  be  in  F.ngland  :  the  Greek  ;  robe,  and  his  black  head-dress,  which  I  can  only 
the  Roman  Catholic  ;  the  Nestorian  ;  and  many  describe  as  an  enormous  square  cushion  ;  the  der- 
olhers,  which  I  have  neither  time  nor  sp.ace  to  vish,  with  his  blue  mantle  and  high  conical  cap; 
enumerate  ;  besides  a  consider-able  number  of  Pro-  I  the  Cossack,  with  a  (wrfoct  mountain  of  fur  on  his 
teslants  f'roiu  all  parts  of  the  globe.  There  are  head:  and  numbers  of  women,  with  their  white  or 
several  FiUropean  families  which  have  become  nal- !  black  veils  and  huge  brown  cloaks. 

uralized  at  Smyrna ;  and  notwithstanding  the  lapse  |      The  house  of   Madame  W ,   to  which  wo 

of  a  generation  or  so,  they  cling  with  the  greatest  were  going,  was  in  the  Quarlier  Franc,  and,  like 
tenacity  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  coun-  most  other  good  houses  in  that  part  of  the  town, 
tries,  and  in  many  instances  have  preserved  the  was  surrounded  by  a  large  court,  filled  with  trees, 
purity  of  their  faith,  both  in  doctrine  and  ritual,    tho  entrance  to  which  was  by  a  stone  passage,  so 

.  ,,,         ■    ,  I     .  r    .L  .1.  1  J      L    I  Ion?  »"<!  wide,  that  we  fancied  ourselves  still  in 

*  VVc  arc  indebtotl  for  tins  paper  to  trio  same  lady  virfio    ,k„,, .  .  i    .i  i  .  i        i 

IntHv  vraocl  our  pasft-s  with  Hrscriptions  of  the  SlavJ  I''?  T^'-  ","  ''  "'^  I>on<l»rous  gate  was  closed 
Marlioi  .,1  Constantinople  and  the  Harem  of  Birtdeen  behind  us.  We  were  not  sorry  to  remain  quietly 
Pacha.  I  under  shelter  for  several  hours,  till  the  heal  had 
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ahttetl ;  but  aa  aoon  is  the  streets  were  somewhat 
in  shide,  we  set  nut  to  walk  l<i  the  I)rid|;e  of  tho 
('araTann,  which  is  ihe  rishionablo  evening  pniiin'- 
Mwle  in  .Smyrna.  To  reach  this  spot,  we  had  to  trav- 
tlM  almoiii  the  whole  town,  in  fact  but  a  continu- 
ance of  ill-paved  streets.  Il  i»  the  ciislnm  of  lh« 
Smyminte  ladies  (rather  a  sinfrnlar  one,  according 
to  our  ideas)  to  pass  the  crenintr  in  the  open  air, 
at  Ihe  doors  of  their  houses.  Amonitst  the  higher 
class?8,  they  even  have  their  vesiihules  arranccd 
for  this  purpose,  with  ottomans,  cushions  at  no 
allowance,  and  tables  loade<i  with  swoclmeals  and 
all  sorts  of  "  fricandiscs:"  and  really  they  looked 
so  charminsr,  as  they  reclined  in  graceful  atiiiiides, 
laoKhinsr  and  talking  together,  in  their  little  rod 
and  gold  caps,  short  velvet  jickcl-s,  and  silk  pelli- 
coats,  that  we  were  quite  disp<ised  to  apprtive  of  a 
practice  which  thus  enabled  us  to  judge  of  the  far- 
famed  beauty  of  the  Smyrniole  women  ;  and  I 
must  own  that,  except  in  the  island  of  Naxos, 
which  1  think  unrivalled  on  this  score,  I  have  never 
seen  a  greater  collection  of  lovely  faces.  We 
could  not,  however,  pay  them  all  the  attention  they 
deserved,  from  the  very  evident  necessity  of  taking 
e»i«  of  ourselves  in  the  narrow  streets  ;  for  the 
Turks  treated  its  with  indifference ;  and  I  think 
they  would  really  have  walked  over  us  quite  coolly, 
rather  than  give' themselves  the  trouble  of  making 
way.  We  had  especially  to  keep  clear  of  all  the 
magnificent  Osmans  and  Muslaphas  who  came 
jogging  towards  us,  mounted  on  little  miserable 
donkeys,  and  lookmu  most  pompously  ridiculous 
with  their  solemn  faces  and  ponderous  turbans, 
whose  weight  alone  would  hnve  seemed  sufficient 
to  have  overpowered  the  wretched  animals  they 
rode  on.  The  cbanire  was  dcli|;htful  when  we 
emerired  from  the  sliflin!;  atmosphere  of  the  town 
into  the  lanes  which  led  ihrough  ereen  vineyards, 
and  beneath  Ihe  pleasant  shade  of  mulberry-trees 
lo  the  bridge ;  nor  did  we  find  the  walk  too  long, 
thouirh  the  distance  is  considerable  from  the  Quar- 
tier  Franc. 

This  much-vaunted  bridge  derives  its  name  from 
the  number  of  caravans  that  hourly  pass  over  it  on 
their  way  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  is 
remarkable  only  from  the  extreme  Ixiauiy  of  its 
position.  Il  is  high,  long,  and  narrow,  stretching 
over  a  clear  and  rapid  stream,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  magnificent  old  trees.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance rises  a  green  and  vine-clad  hill,  whose  sum- 
mit is  crowned  bv  a  ruined  castle,  which,  though 
picturesque,  is  of  no  great  antiquity  or  interest. 
On  the  one  side  of  the  river — the  refreshing  mur- 
mur of  whose  waters  has,  in  this  sultry  land,  a 
charm  we  never  could  imagine  elsewhere — nuin- 
herless  little  establishments  have  been  erected, 
where  colTee,  pipes,  ices.  Sic,  are  provided  for  the 
promenaders,  and  chairs  are  placed  nnder  the 
trees,  that  they  may  ait  luxuriously  in  the  shade, 
and  partake  of  the^e  refreshments  :  and  here  docs 
the  whole  fashionable  world  of  Smyrna  pongre- 
rmle  every  evening,  to  walk  and  talk,  to  s<>e  and 
he  seen.  ()n  the  other  side  of  this  narrow  stream, 
bat  a  few  yards  distant,  silent,  desolate,  and 
shrouded  in  impenetrable  darkness,  lies  a  vast 
Turkish  burial-ground,  extending  much  farther 
than  Ihe  eye  can  reach,  and  posaos.5ing,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  picturesque  beauty  for  which 

those  e«inel«nes  have  always  (x--- '  'i-iied.     It 

WM  impowihie  for  the  most  <  ve  mind 

not   to     h"    "lri.<.|/    uilh     fill,    s   :  _    ^'lil:    that 

little  spa-  ri  Its  way  with,  on 

the  one  K  ,  »nd  frivolous  ;  and, 


en  the  other,  death  in-  its  most  solemn  gloom  and 
stillness !  We  determined  to  visit  both  ;  but  we 
chose  first  l»  inspect  the  portion  devoted  lo  the 
living  ;  and  cj>rtainly  it  presented  life  under  a  novel 
aspect.  Kverything  that  retained  the  true  "  sou- 
I  leur  locale"  was  delightful,  especially  the  [Mirtly 
Mussulmans,  seated  in  a  circle  on  their  rich  car- 
pels, smokins  cravely,  and  emitting  a  short  sen- 
teno;  once  in  half  an  hour.  Uut  amidst  the  crowds 
from  every  nation  that  surrounded  us,  there  were 
not  a  few  who  laid  claim  to  being  ihoroiighly  Ku- 
nipeanized  ;  having,  in  their  own  opinion,  arrived 
at  this  h;ipi>y  cinsiiinmatiiin  by  caricaturing  oulra- 
geoiialy  ilic  I'.irislnii  fashions  of  the  last  season- 
just  as  they  are  apt  to  do  in  provincial  towns  at 
h'lme  ;  ihiiuuh  nowhere  could  ihe  glaring  mixture 
of  colors,  and  the  indescribalile  hals  and  feathers, 
have  looked  so  ahsiinl  as  when  contrasted  with  the 
native  costume,  and  Hurroiinded  by  that  truly  Ori- 
ental scenery.  We  were  watching  a  group  of 
Turks  who  were  supping  todelher — each  one 
partaking  in  turn  of  a  greasy  hall  of  rice,  which 
was  adiniiiistcrcd  to  him  by  the  head  of  the  party, 
whose  green  turban  distinguished  him  as  a  descen- 
dant of  Ihe  prophet — when  an  exclamation  from 
one  of  our  companions  attracted  our  allention  in 
a  caravan  that  was  crossinc  the  bridge.  The  pro- 
cession was  headed  by  a  little,  sober-looking  don- 
key, unburdened,  and  without  saddle  or  bridle, 
which  led  the  way  with  great  sagacity  ;  and  not- 
withstanding his  humble  appearance,  we  were  as- 
sured that,  without  his  assisiance,  the  drivers 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  have  induced 
the  camels  to  proceed.  Next  came  a  long  and 
almost  interminable  lino  of  those  huge  animals, 
walking  in  single  file  with  that  slow  undulating 
movement  which  is  so  [leculiar  to  their  species; 
Ihey  were  heavily  loaded,  and  each  one  w»s 
mounted  by  his  master,  who  guided  him  merely 
by  the  voice.  The  lone  train,  with  its  gay  eastern 
dresses,  had  an  adinirable.cfTcct  as  it  wound  under 
the  trees  and  across  the  bridge  ;  it  was  aluigether 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  landscape.  We 
watched  them  till  the  K-ist  camel,  of  which  there 
were  some  fifteen  or  twenty,  had  disappeared,  and 
then  we  also  crossed  the  bridge,  in  order  lo  explore 
the  cemetery. 

The  distance  was  but  short  which  separated  the 
haunts  of  the  living  from  the  dwelling  of  the  dead  ; 
yet  scarcely  had  we  penetrated  a  few  steps  into 
those  thick  shades,  when  we  found  ourselves  shut 
out  ctimpletcly  from  all  sight  or  sound  that  toM 
of  human  life,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  that  most 
awful  of  all  desohation — a  solitude  peopled  wilh 
the  ashes  of  thoec  who  were  and  are  not !  Around 
us,  on  every  side,  dark  and  silent,  rose  an  inlcrmi- 
nahlc  forest  of  gigantic  cypress-trees,  so  closely 
grouped,  that  even  Ihe  light  of  day  could  scarcely 
|H!ne(rate  amongst  them,  and  spreading  on  and  on 
in  unbroken  gloom,  till  the  eye  became  l)ewildcred 
in  attempting  lo  limit  their  empire  ;  and  beneath, 
yet  more  interminable,  vet  more  sad  and  silent,  lay 
the  forest  of  tomhs,  each  cold  while  stone  strangely 
distinct  in  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  yel  so 
innumerable,  so  thickly  sirown  upon  Ihe  earili, 
that  a  chill  struck  on  the  heart  at  the  thought  of 
how  immense  was  this  p<>pulation  of  Ihe  dead. 
There  was  not  a  sound  :  for  the  siiinnier  breeze, 
passing  through  the  unbending  branches  of  the 
cypresses,  drew  no  murmur  from  those  mournf..i 
trees,  and  the  slanting  rays  of  Ihe  sclline  Run,  as 
they  shot  at  intervals  across  the  gra-.es,  made  the 
turbaned  monuments  look,  in  the  lainl  glimmering 
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light,  like  ihc  pale  pliantnmsof  tin-  iloprini-d,  earh 
one  w:itrhin({  ovpr  his  own  slim  ».     We 

sal  dciwii  among  the  tomlis  tn  u  niiinaliun 

ofaunsi-t,  whdKO  influcnci'  wn  IVIt  iti  (Iik  (lcniieniii|r 
shatlowa  round  us ;  ilimiifh  it  was  rarely  ihat  wc 
cnuKlit  a  glimpse  of  that  fadin);  fflory,  or  of  tlie 
miflor  light  of  iho  risioR  moon,  whnsi*  silver  rnps- 
ront,  appearinK  amonj;  ihr  irrrn,  amply  r<iiii|»'n- 
sntpd  for  the  entire  ahscnee  of  iwilichl.      Mnnsicnr 

V read  to   us   the    iniicri|ition   on   one  of  the 

frraves  near  us,  whose  liiRhlv-cill  monument  and 
painte<l  turhan  seemed  lo  indicate  lh:it  the  ilust  it 
contained  hail  once  been  honored  of  raen.  It  slated 
that  this  son  of  the  faiihfnl  had,  thrmiuhout  a  lonK 
life,  so  perwverincly  performed  all  llie  outward 
acts  of  devotion  in  which  the  r<-li|;iiin  of  the  Mos- 
lem eonsisls,  that  he  was  most  awnredly  wandcr- 
inij  even  now  with  the  d*rk-eye<l  honri»  hy  the 
shores  of  that  lake  where  lie  the  sparklini;  bowls 
filled  with  the  water  of  immortality.  To  me,  in 
that  vast  abode  of  the  dead,  u  hich  in  its  deep  still- 
new  seemed  so  far  removed  from  the  ho[H's  and 
fears  of  human  life,  it  was  (iniie  painful  to  he  re- 
called by  this  pompous  panegyric  lo  the  jfross  and 
Inwerin;;  ideas  with  which  the  Mohammedans  have 
clothed  even  the  heaven  of  their  dreams  ;  for  iheir 
creed  does  not  allow  the  soul  to  discnjraae  itself 
from  the  trammels  of  the  flesh,  even  in  their  hope 
of  an  immortality  beyond  the  (;rave.  It  is  a  very 
characteristic  trait  of  this  [leople,  the  care  with 
which  a  little  basin  is  scooped  out  on  the  sione 
of  every  prave,  to  catch  iho  rain-water,  that  the 
birds  may  come  and  drink  ;  thus  carrying  out  their 
principle  of  universal  charily  even  after  death. 
VVe  left  the  cemetery  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  pass- 
ing once  more  through  the  merry  gro\ips  who  were 
proceeding  homewards,  each  one  carrying  his  lillle 
paper  lantern  to  light  his  stejo  as  he  went  along. 

Before  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  were 
all  astir,  anxious  to  accomplisli  what  we  could  in 
the  short  time  allotted  to  us.  We  proceeded  first 
to  the  bazaars,  in  search  of  some  of  the  t«;autiful 
Smyrniote  embroidery,  which  is  nowhere  else  lo  be 
found.  These  baiaars  arc  as  spacious  as  ihey  are 
interminable,  and  their  shops  displayed  the  prmliice 
if  every  part  of  the  globe.  We  entered  into  sev- 
eral of  ihem,  finding  each  furnished  with  its  Per- 
sian carpets,  and  comfortable  cushions  placed 
round  the  wall,  where  we  were  invited  lo  sit  and 
drink  colTec  as  long  as  wo  chose.  But  the  most 
interesting  sight,  where  everything  was  new  and 
picturesque,  were  the  traders  who  had  come  from 
ihe  interior  of  the  country,  and  who,  with  their 
singular  dresses,  wild  gestures,  and  strange  dialect, 
attracted  much  of  our  attention  as  they  stood  in 
groups  round  the  seals  of  the  money  changers,  or 
at  the  stall  of  ihe  public  weigher — his  balance  and 
weights  being  in  constant  requisition  for  the  grains 
and  spices  which  formed  the  principal  part  of  their 
merchandise. 

I  was  very  anxious  lo  gain  admittance  into  a 
mosque,  which  is  as  difficult  in  Smyrna  as  it  is 
easy  in  Constantinople  ;  and  accordingly  proceeded 
to  one  of  the  largest,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  ef- 
fect an  entrance  with  the  help  of  Monsieur  V . 

Numbers  of  Turks  were  collected  on  the  wide 
steps  which  lead  to  the  three  principal  doors,  and 
round  the  fountains,  where  they  p<?rfonned  their 
ablutions  before  daring  to  enter  within  the  sacred 
precincts.  As  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  railing 
which  enclosed  the  outer  court,  ihey  hurried  to- 
wards us,  with  the  evident  intention  of  opposing 
our  further  progr?sa      Monsieur  V addressed 


Ihem  in  Turkish  ;  and  for  some  time  hia  atnuwt 
eloquence  was  only  met  by  the  most  angry  refu- 
sals;  at  last,  however,  they  omsented,  with  very 
surly  looks,  to  admit  us,  provided  we  would  lake 
off"  our  shoes  ;  nor  would  they  even  allow  us  to 
substitute  slippers,  as  is  the  custom  at  Constaniino. 
pie.  None  of  the  party  were  disjiosed  lo  underpo 
the  penance  of  walking  in  this  manner  up  the  sione 
siairs  excepting  myself;  and  I  therefore  eiiierid 
alone,  but  not  until  each  of  the  'I'lirks  had  wpar- 
alely  knell  down  to  ascertain  Ihat  I  really  had,  in 
nil  vin.-i.iiiv  ,-,.ii,i,li.d  with  their  re<|uest.  The 
I  V   large,  divided  into  three 

<■■','  ire  of  which  was  the  most 

sacred,  and  separated  from  Ihc  others  hy  a  few 
low  steps.  At  the  east  end,  much  in  the  same  |h>- 
silion  as  the  altar  in  Christian  churches,  was  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  near  to 
it  was  a  sort  of  pulpit,  from  which  a  portion  of  the 
Koran  wss  read  every  day.  From  the  vast  dome- 
shaped  roof  hung  a  long  rope,  supportiii 
able  little  glass  lamps,  and  various  sirai 
ornaments — such  as  ostriches'  eggs,  In.,-.  -  ....•, 
&<•.;  and  in  the  centre  were  inscribed  the  seven 
names  of  Cod  in  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabic, 
forming  a  large  circle  of  gilt  letters.  The  floor 
was  entirely  covered  with  those  beautiful  liltis 
carpels  of  which  even  one  is  considered  a  treasure 
elsewhere.  A  few  early  worshippers  were  scattered 
here  and  there,  bowed  towards  Mecca,  with  their 
foreheads  touching  the  ground  :  and,  difficult  as  it 
is  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  Turk  when  engaged 
in  his  devotions,  my  entrance  roused  them  all. 
They  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  in  utter  amaze- 
ment, and  then  simultaneously  starting  from  their 
knees,  crowded  round  me,  vociferating  and  even 
throwing  themselves  on  the  ground,  lo  ascertain  if 
I  had  not  already  desecrated  Iheir  sanctuary  by 
walking  as  though  on  common  ground.  The 
mullah,  thnnigh  whose  influence  I  had  been  admit- 
ted, came  to  my  assistance,  and  showed  them  that 
I  had  \e(i  my  shoes  outside,  u|>on  which  they  re- 
turned to  their  places,  though  with  looks  of  great 
discontent.  I  was  standing  near  the  principal  door, 
which  was  wide  open,  and  so  large,  as  to  afl'ord  a 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  mosque  from  the  street ; 
at  that  moment  a  Frenchman,  who  Was  on  board 
of  the  same  steamer  with  ourselves,  happening  lo 
pass  by,  saw  me  there,  and  imagined  that  any  one 
might  enter  at  will.  lie  therefore  came  up  the 
stairs,  and  had  advanced  to  the  door,  when  he  was 
observed  by  a  man,  apparently  belonging  to  the 
mosque,  who  was  sweeping  the  carpets.  1  sup- 
jmse  he  was  already  exasperated  at  my  presence  ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  perceived  this  new  intruder, 
than  he  uttered  a  howl  of  rage,  and  seizing  a  pole 
which  stood  near,  he  ran  at  him  with  it  in  ihe 
most  ferocious  manner.  The  attack  was  so  sudden 
and  .so  determined,  that  the  |M>or  Frenchman  lind 
no  time  to  collect  his  ideas ;  he  ejaculated  one 
faint  "  Mis^ricorde  !"  then  tumbled  head-furcmost 
down  the  stairs,  and  disappeared  in  a  whirlwind 
of  dust.  I  soon  after  made  my  exit  also,  hut  in  a 
quieter  manner,  and  we  then  turned  our  steps  in 
Ihe  direction  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  which,  to 

my  great  delight.  Monsieur  V had  promised  I 

should  visit,  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  on« 
of  the  rabhins. 

The  synagogue  is  in  a  crowded  part  of  the  town, 
and  so  hemmed  in  by  houses,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  its  outwanl  form  ;  and  the  more  so.  at 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  We  were  admit- 
ted at  a  side  door,  where  we  wailed  a  few  i::inutei 
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till  BfcNwieur  V reliirn«d    wiih    the    Habbi 

Michael.  I  do  not  think  1  ever  saw  a  more  pleaa- 
anl  looking;  |iers<in.  He  wore  a  high  black  cap. 
with  a  looae  robe  and  inner  ferment  of  striped  silk  ; 
hia  hair,  unlike  the  (rencr.tlity  of  Jews,  was  quite 
fair.  '  •  <l  back  from  a  broad  open  forehead, 

and  ird  did  not  at  all  detract   from   his 

voir.  -r.     His    manmr    was    full   of 

i]Uii  ■  h   pi'rfectly    uniissuminji,   and 

lii«  ,.. .  jliarly    sweet  and    low-toned. 

He  '  ns  up  the  stairs,  and,  unlockinf;  the 

door,  US  into  the  synagoiiue,  with  which, 

to  say  the  truth,  I  was  much  disappointed,  though 
it  was  totally  unlike  any  other  place  of  worship  I 
had  ever  seen.     It    was   a   large    square    room, 
lighted   by   narrow   windows,  and  surrounded  hy 
seals  made  of  plain  new  wood  ;  for  it  had  only 
been  recently   built,   the   former  building   having 
l*«en  destroyed   in   a   late   cunflagralidn.     In    the 
ontre  was  a  small  platform,  raised  a  few  steps, 
and  enclosed  by  a  high  close  niiling,  hung  with 
thick  curtains  of  crimson  silk.     These  the  rabbin 
drew  b-ick,  and  we  saw  a  small  table,  with  a  cov- , 
ering  also  of  silk,  embroidered  with  gidd,on  which  ^ 
were  laid  the  bo<)ks  of  the  Peniateuch,  and  various  ^ 
parchments  inscribed  with  Hebrew  characters.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  room  an  ample  curtain  con- 
cealed some  object,  apparently  too  sacred  to  be  ex- 
posed to  view  ;  and  the  nbbin   looked  so  uneasy 
when  we  approached  it,  that  we  could  not  venture 
even  to  inquire  what  it  was.     He  showed  us  the 
garments  of  ihc  high  priest,  which  were  kept  in  a 
largi-  iron  chest,  and  which  were  boih  magnificent 
and   ruriou'.     There  was    the  linen    ephod,    the 
e:nbroidered  robe,  the  breast-plate,  and  the  girdle 
— the  two  latter  were  engraved  with  the  sacred 
words.     We  had  not  time  to  examine  many  minor  I 
details  in  the  arrangement  of  the  synagogue,  but  i 
it  wad  altogether  less  interesting  than  I  expected. 
The  rabbin  invited   us  most  earnestly  to  go  and  i 
rest  a   few   minutes   in  his  abode ;  and  Monsieur  | 

V persuaded  us  to  agree  to  his  request,  as  he  , 

said   his   house  was  one  of  the  mo«t  beautiful  in  1 
Smyrna,  and  well  worth  seeing.     We  had  merely 
to  cross  the  street  to  reach  the  door,  and,  after  I 
■Mending  a  wide  stone  staircase,  we   entered  into  I 
■  large  hall  paved  with  marble,  and  abundantly  fur- 
nished   with   ottomans  and   carpets.     The   upper  [ 
end  of  the  ro<im  was  entirely  occupied  by  three  | 
immense  windows  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and  i 
opening  on  a  flight  of  white  marble  8te|m,  which 
led  down   into  one  of  the  loveliest  little   cardens  | 
imaginable :  the  light  was  almost  obscured  by  the  I 
clustering  vines  and  thick  rose-bushes ;  and   the  j 
fragrance  of  these  and  other  plants,  the  co<d  shade 
which  they  produced,  and,  ab<ive  all,  the  refresh- 1 
ing  murmur  of  the   fountains,  certainly  rendered  l 
this  a  most  charming  abode.     The  rabbin's  wife, 
who  came  in  with  refrRshmenls,  was  a  most  suita- 
ble  inhabitant   fur  such  a  dwelling,  fur  she   was 
really  a  Ix-autiful  woman,  with  all  the  disiinguish- 
inH   features  of  the   Jewish   race.     Though   less 
diipiifled  than  her  husband,  she  seemed  genllc  and 
amiable,  ati.l  li<r   clnns  «  i,    n  iriirul  irlv  liecoming 
— i!  h  bound  her 

for.ii  '.    lier  clear 

Mack  eyes  aii'i  •inained 

w:-V  •.?em  f..r  ■  lU  ;„.1 

terif  il  at  the  ' 

hii;!.  .11  .Smyr- 

na. N>  e  I'M  Itioiii  al  J.isl,  to  pay  a  visit  which, 
for  mo  at  lea.st,  had  no  small  attractions. 

I  had  teooived  ■  letter  written  in  Arabic,  of 


which  I  waa  anxious  to  procure  a  translation,  and 

Monsieur  V found,  afior  many  inquiries,  that 

there  was  but  a  single  perstin  in  Smyrna  to  whom 
I  could  apply  for  one  with  any  chance  of  success. 
This  was  a  venerable  dervish,  famed  for  his  sanc- 
tity and  learning,  who  was  universally  resorted  to 
for  advice,  and  whose  wistJom  and  knosvledge 
were  supposed  never  lu  be  at  fault.  Tliere  is  a 
very  attractive  degree  of  mystery  connected  with 
the  seel  of  dervishes :  their  origin,  and  the  exact 
nature  of  their  peculiar  tcneis,  are  not,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  precisely  known  ;  but  they  are  every- 
where held  in  high  estimation.  The  dancing  and 
howling  dervishes  live  together  in  monasteries, 
which  are  in  many  points  similar  to  those  in  Ro- 
man Cathidic  countries:  but  the  sage  we  were 
going  to  visit  did  not  belong  to  either  of  those 
orders,  and  therefore  lived  quite  alone.     Monsieur 

V thought  It  highly  improbable  that  he  would 

consent  to  receive  ihe  visit  of  a  lady — an  event 
which  certainly  never  could  have  occurred  in  his 
life  before  ;  but  as  my  anxiety  was  principally  to 
obtain  a  iranslntion  of  my  letter,  I  was  quite  wil- 
ling to  wait  till  this  should  be  accomplished.  We 
soon  reached  the  pKare,  a  small  s>ditary  house  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  my  companion  went 
up  the  narrow  stair,  and  disappeared,  leaving  me, 
too  happy  to  escape  from  the  burning  sun,  under  the 
cool  niattine  that  sheltered  the  terrace.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  came  buck,  laughing  heartily,  and  told 
me  that  the  old  dervish  was  in  the  highest  slate  of 
excitement  at  the  idea  of  being  visited  by  a  Kuru- 
pcan  lady,  and  that  he  would  willingly  translate  my 
letter,  if  I  would  only  come  in  and  let  him  see  me. 
Two  negn>  slaves  held  up  the  curLtin  which  hung 
before  the  door,  and  I  entered  the  "  sanctum"  uf 
the  wise  man.  It  was  a  room  of  moderate  size, 
with  a  large  recess  at  one  end,  three  sides  of 
which  were  of  glass.  Sever.il  steps,  covered  wiih 
a  splendid  Persian  carpet,  rai.sed  this  part  of  the 
room  above  the  teM,  and  it  was  almost  filled  by  a 
high  divan,  on  which  the  dervish  was  sealed  in 
great  slate.  He  wore  the  conical  cap  and  flowing 
robes  of  his  sect;  and  really  his  long  besrd, 
streaming  down  to  his  waist,  and  his  8<demn  coun- 
tenance, impressed  me  with  a  very  auflicient  idea 
of  his  vast  wisdom.  A  large  box  stood  iM^sido 
him,  fille<l  with  curious  old  paichmenis  ;  and  the 
divan,  as  well  as  the  platform  beneath,  was  strewed 
with  books  of  all  kinds.  In  the  lower  part  id'  the 
room  there  were  a  number  of  astronomiral  instru- 
ments, and  various  extraordinary  looking  machines, 
of  which  I  could  not  even  divine  the  use.  The 
o'lly  other  inhabitant  of  the  room  was  a  younger 
dervish,  who,  though  seated  on  the  same  ottoman, 
evidently  felt  much  awed  in  the  presence  of  his  su- 
perior, and  sat  stroking  his  beard  in  silence.  The 
sage  decidedly  ihonght  it  licneath  his  dignity  to 
exhibit  any  astonishment  nt  my  appearance,  and 
he  returned  mv  salutations  in  a  most  ma  • 
ncr ;  though  f  was  much  amused  al  tin 

he  fixe<l  on  me  when  he  thought  I  did  n...  .■■ 

him.  A  chair  was  placed  for  me  in  the  outer  part 
of  the  room,  as  he  could  not  allow  the  infidel  to 
approach  nearer  to  him,  or  even  to  ascend  Ihe 
steps  which  led  to  his  seal.  After  the  usual  com- 
plimentary speeches,  cofl^ee  was  brought,  which  I 
xiU  ."^utK^  lo  swallow,  much  against  my  will,  an 
it  was  without  sugar,  and  excessively  thick.  He 
then  look  out  his  wiiiing  materials,  which  he  wore, 
according  to  the  eastern  custom,  in  his  belt,  and 
received  my  letter  from  the  youniret  dervish,  to 
whom  it  had  been  transmitted  by  Monsieur  V , 
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with  nil  due  rormalitV'  He  read  it,  tlinn  solemnly 
bowed  lo  mo,  ns  an  indicatinn  that  lie  undersliirKJ 
it;  hu  next  pn>c<teded  to  lake  a  small  sheet  of  pa- 
per, winch  he  laid  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and 
beiian  to  write,  usini;  a  pen  made  of  a  roed.  It 
Bceiniul  to  me  impossilil'i  to  form  a  sinelo  letter  in 
this  pnaition  :  but  HI  tliu  rours«!  of  a  few  minutes 
he  pru:ariiiiMl  me  with  a  translation  of  the  manu- 
script in  I'ersiaii,  Syriar,  and  TurkLih,  and  the 
wntinf;  of  eaeli  separate  character  was  a  perfect 
model.  This  was  all  I  rei|uired,  as  it  was  easy  to 
obtain  a  translation  from  the  Turkish.  Hut  the  good 
dervish  seemed  tu  think  I  oughl  now  lo  make  my- 
self agreeable  to  hiin,  and  he  commenced  a  conversa- 
tion through  the  medium  of  Monsieur  V ,  who 

acted  as  interpreter.  First  he  atiked  me  questions 
iiinuniiTuble  alxiut  myself,  my  family,  and  my 
whole  history  past  and  present.  Having  then  as- 
nertaiiied  that  I  belon<;ed  to  that  very  distant  and 
barbarous  island  of  (treat  Dritain,  be  composedly 
bugged  that  I  would  give  him  a  distinct  account  of 
the  government,  laws,  religion,  and  institutions  of 
that  country,  with  which,  he  as-sured  ine,  he  was 
wholly  unacquainted.  My  companion  laughed  out- 
right at  my  look  of  despair  at  this  exorbitant  de- 
mand ;  and  as  wo  could  distinguish  from  the  win- 
dows the  steamer  which  was  to  carry  me  away 
with  its  chimney  already  smoking,  be  pointed  it 
out  to  the  dervish  as  a  reason  for  terminating  our 
visit  immediately.  He  seemed  very  reluctant  to 
let  me  go  ;  but  I  at  last  arose,  and  having  made 
him  a  tlowory  spei^^h,  which  ho  heard  most  gra- 
ciously,  I   prepared  to  go  out.     He  then  turned 

with  considerable  energy  lo  Monsieur  V ,  and 

asked  him  to  bid  me  stop  one  moment.  I  complied, 
and  extending  one  hand  towards  mo,  while  he 
raised  the  other  to  heaven,  be  ultered,  in  the  most 
impressive  manner,  wli,at  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
short  prayer,  as  it  communced  with  the  words, 
" -Vllah   il   Allah!"      The  younger   dervish    and 

Monsieur  V listened   to  it   with  the  greatest 

reverence  ;  and  when  he  had  concluded,  my  friend 
translated  it  word  for  word  to  me.  It  was  a  bless- 
ing, solemn  and  fervent,  which  be  hail  called  down 
upon  me  ;  beginning  with  saying  that,  infidel  as  I 
was,  he  prayed  of  .Vllab  to  hear  him  in  my  behalf, 
and,  with  the  beautifully  figurative  languai>o  of 
the  East,  asking  that  my  voyage  through  life  to 
the  eternal  shore  might  be  brigliteiied  with  sun- 
shine as  gay  as  ihat  which  now  smiled  on  my 
journey  to  my  native  land  ;  and,  above  all,  that  the 
moat  secret  wish  of  my  soul  might  be  gratified. 
The  solemn  manner  in  which  this  piayer  was 
uttered  by  the  gooil  old  man  made  no  small  impres- 
sion on  me,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  carry  such  a 
blessing  away  with  me,  when,  a' few  hours  after, 
we  left  Smyrna  with  a  e.alm  sea  and  a  fair  wind  on 
our  way  to  the  Dardanelles. 


Dial  of  the  Seasons ;  or,  a  Portraiture  of  Nature. 
By  Thomas  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia.  Harvey 
&  Darton. 

The  minds  of  some  men  are  most  singularly 
rnostituted  ;  and  present  so  many  seeming  anoma- 
lies that  it  becomes  impossible  to  measure  them  by 
any  scale,  or  to  reduce  them  within  the  limits  of 
comprehensihility.  Of  this  peculiar  order  is,  evi- 
dently, the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  "  Dial  of  the 
Seasons;"  which,  so  far  from  exhibiting  the  regu- 


larity he  would  lead  us  to  b< '  '■•  admiici, 

exiioses  ill  every  page  the  i  xm  system 

and   in    every   chapter   plays   ilii:  me 
tricks.     Having  taken  some  trouble  i» 

ll  '   irities  of  this    work — full    nt  :i_l.t  iiml 

»  ;b    and    error — correct    reaFmiinir    snd 

I. II  ■  ' '    '        ...  I    .  --     -   - 

r.'^i  I 

^t'.L^{'!;  -   .  >  - 

tioiis — we  think  we  have  got  a  glimpse  of  »oni<-- 
thing  like  the  condition  of  ils  author's  mid       W'r 
have  no  desire  to  lie  in  the  sligbleht  < 
charitable;  bin  there  arc  really  fomanv 
— and,  in  «"■  j,,-. -,,,,,  ,|. ,■.,.. 

mischief  lo  i  .  n,  il,.    u,,r:,i  ,.r 

science  and  liicrali^rc,  liy  luians  simibr  lo  iIiom; 
employed  by  the  author  of  the  "  Dial  of  the  Sea- 
sons," that  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  cut 
deep — that  we  may  cure. 

(lifted  naturally  with  minds  above  the  common 
order,  with  quick  perceptions  and  gixMl  memory, 
the  laborious  routine  necessary  to  subdue  thone 
minds  lo  thought,  is  intolerable  to  such  men  ;  and, 
having  heard  or  read  of  the  wonders  of  genius, 
self.  Haltering  self,  looking  at  his  own  image, 
sees  there  all  the  phenomena  which  are  supposed 
to  mark  this  spontaneous  development  of  intelli- 
gence, and  so  perpetrates  the  eccentricities  be- 
lieved to  constitute  some  <if  ils  attributes.  The 
knowledge  obtained  by  desultory  reading — which, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  author,  is  often  mistaken  for 
research — Is  put  forward  in  a  garb  which  is  offered 
as  the  easy  robings  of  a  finished  thought,  but 
which  is  too  often  the  braided  d/ousr  of  ignorance 
and  conceit.  This  pernicious  habit  ruins  every- 
thing within  its  influence  : — and,  on  both  sides  of 
the  .Vilantic,  the  efforts  of  human  thought  are  at 
present  suffering  from  the  disease  in  which  the 
resemblance  is  substituted  for  the  reality — the 
shadow  mistaken  for  the  substance. 

In  the  book  before  us,  we  have  the  sciences  of 
meteorology,  astronomy  and  opiics,  united  with 
|;iatural  history  and  all  its  allied  sciences,  mixed 
into  an  olla  jtoJrida,  with  [wiems  on  the  ('restion 
of  Light — The  Prairie — The  Song  of  the  Sea  and 
Isles — and  The  Ueireal  of  the  Uerinsina;  the  whole 
flavored  with  the  liijih  spice  of  moral  reflections  on 
external  order — whilst  all  within  is  in  ll<<'  •"<'^i  "l- 
mirablo  confusion.  If  the  author,  and  oi 
class,could  b<!  induced  tu  bend  their  mind^ 
themes,  and  carefully  and  minutely  examine  inio 
the  truths  which  lie  at  their  feet,  they  might 
achieve  for  themselves  a  triumph — they  would 
certainly  derive  a  pleasure — unknown  to  them  as 
yet ;  and  escape  the  di.-' '  'r  ihev 

doom  themselves.    "  A  'W," 

was  a  truth  uttered  by  :in  .'iir.i  m  ,nii  ini. .gopher. 
The  excellent  in  anylhuig  can  only  bo  attained  bv 
honest  xeal  and  careful  and  untiring  labor.  To  at- 
tempt to  reach  at  one  stride  ibe  lop  of  the  hill  on 
which  rest  the  giants  of  the  earth  after  efforts  the 
most  toilsome,  is  a  folly  which  certainly  involves 
ils  own  punishment.  Lei  us  then  recommend  the 
author  of  the  "Dial  of  the  Seasons"  lo  Imiw  him- 
self lo  labor  ;  and,  eonneeiing  with  his  most  humble 
tasks,  the  highest  thoughts,  to  train  his  wandering 
mind  into  truth.  If  this  be  done  ere  he  next  at- 
tempts a  "Portraiture  of  Nature."  he  will  not 
then  produce  a  mere  caricature — mistaking  il  for  a 
true  copy — as  in  the  present  volume  he  has  done. 
— Athcjutum. 
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FATHER    BLACKHALL's    SERVICES. 

"  A  BRlcr  N»rrHii»e  of  the  Service*  Perrormod 
to  Three  Noble  I^<lie«,  by  Gilbert  HIackhall,"  is 
one  of  lliG  books  |>rinte<l  bv  tlii>  ■Spnldin);  Club  in 
Aberdeen.  It  nfTonls  mmiiu  curious  peepe  into  the 
Rlale  of  soclelv  in  thu  north  of  SrotUnd  in  the  first 
hilf  of  the  stfviMiU'enth  rcnliiry.  cs|>efially  those 
familiea  by  uhom  the  Catholic  faith  was  still  ad- 
hered lo.  The  re»erend  father  is  an  arnnt  gonsip. 
He  it  curious  in  the  every-day  pursuits,  the  tem- 
pers, the  occupations,  nay,  ilii;  clnthin{;  and  feed- 
mj;,  of  those  with  whom  he  was  concerned.  More- 
over, he  was  an  ill-ru()uilcd  man.  He  had  the 
highest  possible  opinion  of  his  own  merits  and  ex- 
ertions:  but  he  did  not  find  other  people  ready  to 
scknowledfre  his  claims;  hence  he  set  them  forth, 
with  all  due  precision  and  minuteness,  in  a  natra- 
ti»e  which  fills  a  considerable  quarto  volume. 
Had  he  nut  been  a  weak-minded  man,  ui-cupyini; 
himaelf  in  trifles,  he  probably  had  (rained  a  great 
reputation  by  some  folio  volume,  written  in  I^atin, 
against  Luther  and  Juhn  Kiiii.\,  but  we  would  not 
have  bad  the  curious  pictures  of  national  customs 
and  grotesque  incidents  with  which  his  garrulous 
narrative  supplies  us.  The  first  jierson  to  whom 
we  find  Father  lilackhall  performing  his  services 
is  the  Lady  Isabel  Hay,  daughter  of  the  Karl  of 
Errol.  This  lady,  after  her  mother's  death,  went 
to  France  in  KiSO.  A  certain  Mr.  James  Forbes 
,  was  her  father's  friend  and  corres|M)ndenl  in 
France,  and  she  was,  as  merchants  say,  "con- 
signed to  liim."  He  appointed  Blackball  her  con- 
fessor ;  '•which  he  did  repent  thereafter,"  as 
Blackball  says ;  and  indeed  the  chief  purport  of 
the  narrative  is  lo  describe  the  cfTorls  which  her 
spiritual  adviser  made  to  protect  her  from  the  un- 
seasonable addresses  of  Mr.  Forbes.  There  is 
much  curious  matter  in  this  part  of  the  father's 
narrative  ;  but  we  must  pass  from  it  to  another 
portion  of  his  adventures,  in  which  we  think  the 
reader  will  probably  be  more  interested. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  engagement  with  I^ady 
Isabel,  he  received  an  application  from  the  Lady 
Frendraught,  celebrated  for  the  suspicion  under 
which  she  fell,  a  few  years  before,  of  havine  set 
fire  lo  her  house,  in  order  lo  burn  Jjord  Alxiyne  in 
it.  The  liorror  of  this  event  appears  lo  have  de- 
terred the  reverend  father  from  such  a  connexion. 
He  says — "  My  Lady  of  Frendniughl  did  send  to 
ine,  praying  me  to  come  to  her,  for  ihc  frire  she 
had  before  was  lately  departed  from  this  life.  1 
refused  absolutely  to  see  her,  because  she  was  sus- 
l-ected  lo  be  guilty  of  the  death  of  my  lord  of 
Aboyne,  who,  seven  years  b«;fore,  was  burned  in 
the  castle  of  Frendraught :  whether  she  be  guilty 
i>r  not,  UikI  knoweth,  for  that  hath  not  l)een  yet 
disroveted."  Fate  delcrmined  thai,  instead  of  the 
MiHliiiicil  murderess,  he  should  allv  himself  with 
ihe  bowager  Lady  AlK)yiie,  the  widow  of  the  vic- 
tim ;  and  he  entered  the  service  of"  this  irulv  no- 
ble and  religious  lady"  about  the  middle  of  July, 
1638.  Though  the  Uomaii  Caihohcs  were  a  pro- 
scribed b'MJy  through  >N;otland  Qenerally,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Huiitly,  and  some  other  Catholic  lords  in 
the  north,  posnessud  a  considerable  extent  of  feu- 
for  the  protectiuii  of  themselves  and 
rents:  and  sueh  a  penuin  as  lUarkliall, 

li    II. Ji  J  73<j1uI<1v   -  •' would  be  removed   from 

many  causes  of  >ii   by  such  an  alliance. 

In  addition  to  il;i  ..     ^  on  the  res|>ect  of  the 

peopl«  ts  their  spinlual  advisers,  these   priests 


could  found  on  the  dangers  and  hardships  they 
were  perpetually  liable  lo ;  and  as  tbay  were  exe- 
crated and  hunted  beyond  their  own  community, 
they  seem  to  have  obiained  the  greater  privileges, 
immunities,  and  benisuns  within  it.  In  his  new 
appointmi'nt,  the  reverend  father  loses  none  of  that 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  interference  regarding  small 
matters  for  which  he  has  already  appeared  so  con- 
spicuous. We  find  him  thus  describing  his  posi- 
tion in  the  household,  and  ihe  order  he  thought  fit 
to  take  concerning  it.  "  I  did  eat  in  iny  chamber 
as  they  who  were  liefore  me  used  to  do  :  four 
dishes  of  meat  was  the  least  that  was  sent  to  nm 
al  evciv  meal,  with  ale  and  wine  conforming; 
which  1  thought  superfluous ;  but  knowing  the 
noble  disposition  of  the  lady,  who  gave  the  order 
herself  for  all  the  tables,  as  well  of  her  servants  as 
her  own,  I  would  not  so  soon  utter  my  mind, 
until  I  should  know  l>ctter  how  my  admonitions 
would  be  received.  I  asked  my  man  what  was 
I  done  with  the  relics  of  my  table.  He  answered 
;  me  boldly  that  he  sold  them,  and  said  the  relics  of 
I  priests  were  due  unto  their  men.  When  I  did 
hire  you,  said  I,  did  I  promise  you  such  casual- 
I  ties'  No,  sir,  said  he;  but  it  is  the  custom  of 
I  this  house,  as  all  the  servants  will  bear  witness. 
,  They  are  fools,  said  I,  and  not  capable  to  bear 
I  witness  who  give  testimony  to  their  own  prejudice. 
I  What  prejudice  is  that  to  thee  1  said  be.  My  lady 
doth  bestow  the  meat  upon  you,  and  askelh  no 
count  of  It  back  again  ;  so  what  you  leave,  I  think 
should  be  for  me  rather  than  for  any  other  body. 
If  I  did  buy  the  meat  myself,  said  I,  was  I  bound 
to  give  you  all  that  rested  over  my  own  suflisance. 
so  that  1  could  not  bestow  it  in  any  other  way  after 
you  had  cot  your  suflisance  of  it !  No,  said  he  ; 
you  might  dispose  of  ii  at  your  own  pleasure,  and 
so  doth  my  lady,  who  wills  your  man  [to]  get  what 
you  leave.  No,  said  I  ;  my  laily  willj,  and  I  like- 
wise, that  thou  carry  to  the  kitchen  all  that  1 
leave,  both  meat,  bread,  and  drink,  that  all  may 
serve  the  common  table :  and  go  thou  lo  it,  and 
ibere  take  your  |>art  of  all,  as  the  others  do.  And 
if  thou  determine  anything  another  way,  thou  shall 
not  s»'rve  me  one  hour  longer.  I  told  my  lady 
afterwards  this  dialogue  which  passed  between  my 
iDMii  and  me,  whereat  she  did  laugh  well ;  and 
this  did  acquire  me  the  affections  of  the  M!rvanls, 
who  grudged,  but  could  not  mend  it;  for  they 
knew  that  my  lady  would  not  take  notice  of  such 
liDsi!  ihines,  much  less  correct  them." 

The  people  in  the  neighborhiMMl  seem  not  to 
have  been  in  genenil  Roman  Catholics ;  for  the 
father  complains  much  of  their  importunate  curi- 
osity, saying  that  "  if  he  but  opened  the  window, 
they  ran  to  see  him  as  some  monstrous  thing ;" 
and  one  woman  declared  she  hoped  to  wash  her 
hands  jii  his  heart's  blood.  Aboyne  castle  stands 
near  the  villaire  of  Cbarlesiown  of  Aboyne,  close  to 
the  river  Dee,  and  ihiriy  mili-s  from  its  mouth  ai 
.\berdeen.  I'^istward,  descend  fine  sweeps  of  ara- 
ble land  towards  the  coast,  while  to  the  west  be- 
irins  the  great  Hi|;hland  range  of  the  Ciranipians. 
There,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  their  strongholds, 
the  lands  of  Aboyne  were  subject  lo  perpetual 
depredations  by  the  Highland  reivers  of  Ihe  day. 
The  lonely  widow  appears  lo  have  had  but  a  scan- 
ty retinue  for  so  wild  a  neighborhood,  and  we  find 
her  obliged  to  add  lo  the  accomplished  Hlarkliall's 
lilies  of  priest  and  chamberlain,  that  of  captain  of 
her  castle.  He  de-vribes  Ihe  manner  in  which  he 
replied  one  of  these  invasions;  and  it  is  clear  that 
his  own  prowess  on  the  occasion  has  not  been  neg- 
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leeted  by  the  hiatorian.  When  a  visitation  by 
frieiiila  wan  o(  the  following  character,  thu  nature 
cif  an  inroad  from  neutrals  or  enemies  may  be  an- 
ticipated : — 

"  The  Ycry  first  that  oblijred  iis  to  make  use  of 
our  anna  were  the  Marquis  of  lluntly's*  own  men 
of  nailonoch.  Thoy  had  bceu  at  Abi-rdcrM  pettinp 
armx,  mime  forty  or  therfatKnn,  wiih  Iheir  officer, 
Thoiua.i  (Jordon,  a  proud  ami  saucy  rascal.  They, 
cnmiuK  up  ilie  iionh  side  of  the  water  of  Dee,  came 
to  Ahoyuo,  and  presented  ihemsclves  upon  the 
Peat  llill ;  and  'I'lionias  (tordon,  leaving  the  ro«t 
there,  did  coniii  with  three  others  to  the  K*'*^! 
whicli  I  made  to  be  kept  fast.  I  sent  Thomas 
Cordoner,  the  porter,  to  the  gate  to  ask  what  they 
desired.  Thomas,  the  officer,  answered  boldly 
that  they  would  lodge  in  the  house,  because  they 
were  my  lord's  men,  and  the  house  was  also  his; 
and  that  the  night  before  they  had  lodged  in  the 

t)lace  of  Drum ;  which  I  knew  to  be  false,  for  the 
aird  of  Drum  v«'as  not  a  man  to  lodge  such  rascals 
in  his  house.  When  the  porter  told  me  this  so  in- 
solent answer,  I  did  go  lo  the  gate ;  for  I  had  the 
key  in  my  pocket,  and  did  not  give  it  lo  the  por- 
ter, fearing  that  he  might  be  so  simple  as  to  let 
them  ill,  and  wo  should  have  had  more  pain  to  put 
them  out  than  to  hold  them  out.  I  did  take  with 
me  six  (rood  fellows,  every  one  with  his  sword  al 
his  side  and  a  light  gun  in  his  hand,  and  placed 
them  all  on  one  side  of  the  alley  that  goes  from  the 
outer  gate,  betwixt  two  walls  to  the  court,  every 
one  three  or  four  spaces  from  another,  and  made 
them  turn  their  faces  and  the  mouths  of  their  guns 
a  slanting  way,  not  right  to  the  p<irt,  nor  to  the 
wall  over  against  them,  hut  a  middle  way  betwixt 
iheiii  liiiih,  that  they  might  see  both  at  once.  •  • 
"  When  1  had  placed  them  thus,  and  encouraeed 
them,  I  did  go  to  the  gate  with  a  bended  pistol  in 
my  hand  ;  and  before  1  did  open  the  w  icket,  1  told 
them  to  retire  them8<!lves,  all  but  one,  to  speak  to 
me  :  they  did  so.  Thomas  Gordon  only  stayed  ; 
the  rest  were  retired  only  the  matter  of  ten  paces, 
ready  to  rush  in  if  he  could  have  thrusted  up  the 
wicket  fully.  Then  I  did  open  it  a  little,  so  that 
he  mitflit  see  mv  soldiers  in  the  alley.  Hefore  he 
did  see  them,  I  asked  them  v*hat  they  did  come 
here  to  seek  !  He  very  confidently  said.  We  will 
see  my  lady,  who  we  know  will  give  us  money, 
and  lodge  us ;  and  with  that  was  pressing  in  his 
shoulder;  and  I,  seeing  his  impudence,  said.  As 
you  love  your  life,  stir  not  to  win  in,  otherwise  I 
will  discharge  my  pistol  in  your  heart;  and  you 
shall  not  see  my  lady,  nor  get  anything  from  her, 
unless  it  be  meat  and  drink  without  the  gate  ;  but 
none  of  yon  shall  come  within  it,  and  go  out  again 
living.  Sir,  said  he,  we  are  my  lord's  men,  and 
this  house  is  his,  and  why  may  we  not  lodge  in  it' 
Have  you  an  order  from  my  lord,  says  I,  to  Indce 
here'  Ijet  me  see  his  order.  Sir,  it  is  my  lord's 
will  that  we  lodge  in  his  land.  Then  go  seek  his 
land,  and  lodge  in  it;  for  he  bath  no  land  nor 
house  here  so  long  as  my  lady  liveth  ;  but  if  my 
loril  were  dwelling  here  himself,  durst  you  present 
yourselves  to  this  gate  to  lodge  with  him?  No, 
said  he,  we  must  respect  my  lord.  You  base  fel- 
low, said  I,  should  not  ladies  be  respected  as  much 
as  lords,  and  more  1  But  you  have  not  so  much 
honesty  as  to  respect  anybody.  But  put  in  your 
head,  and  see  how  we  are  prepared  lo  receive 
you  ;  and  tell  your  neighbors  that  you  shall  get  no 

*  The  deceased  Lord  Ahoyne  was  son  to  this  great 
noble,  the  chief  of  the  clan  Gordon. 


other  money  here  than  that  which  rh.ill  cniui'  i>ui 
of  these  guns,  nor  1"i!;,'hi;j,  uhI.  .•">  il  Ik?  grave»  !•■ 
bury  you  ;  and  l>  .  that  I  iikiv 

shut  the  gate,      ii  '  d  ;  and  niy 

lady  did  M-nd  meal  and  dunk  ai  ihu  f(H>t  of  Iht- 
Peat  Hill,  forbidding  them  to  live  u|Min  her  tru- 
ants, but  bade  them  lodge  in  taverns,  payiiit,'  mIi.m 
they  should  take;  otherwise,  they  shouhl  not  l'" 
far  un]  '  '  They  did  so,  ana  went  away  tin- 
next  ii  ly." 

Tin;  ..■  A.  ...^.l  was  from  a  party  of  ihe  cli'n 
Cameron,  who  were  at  first  [icrplexcd  by  the<li|il<>- 
malic  skill  of  Blackball,  hut  had  subsequenlly  t'> 
yield  to  his  warlike  prowess.  The  marauders 
commenced  operations  by  plundering  a  tenant's 
house. 

"So  we  inarched  \ii(ith  a  dozen  of  guns,  eishi 
pistols,  and  my  big  carabine.  Before  we  went  liut 
al  the  gate,  I  told  them  what  order  I  desired  to  l>e 
kept,  which  was  this:  we  must  seek  by  all  iii<:ii!. 
to  surprise  them  in  the  house  plundering;  an!  i' 
do  it,  we  must  march  as  the  Highlanders  du. 
every  one  after  another,  without  any  words  among 
us." 

Blackball  then  gives  all  the  neceasarr  orders  to 
his  men  as  to  where  they  were  lo  place  them- 
selves, so  as  to  guard  both  door  and  windows  ;  and 
says,  "  How  soon  we  were  in  the  court,  I  said 
with  a  loud  voice.  Every  one  to  his  p«st ;  which 
was  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Then  1 
went  lo  the  door,  thinking  to  break  it  up  with  my 
foot ;  but  it  was  a  thick  double  door,  and  the  luck 
very  strong.  Whilst  I  was  at  the  door,  one  of 
them  did  come  to  bolt  it ;  and  I,  hearing  him  at  it. 
did  shoot  a  pistol  at  him.  He  said  afterwards  that 
the  ball  did  jiass  through  the  hair  of  his  head  : 
whether  he  said  true  or  not,  I  know  not.  I  did 
go  from  the  door  to  the  windows,  and  back  again, 
still  encouraging  them,  and  praying  them  at  the 
windows  to  hold  their  eyes  still  upon  our  enemies, 
and  to  kill  such  as  would  lay  their  hands  lo  a 
weapon  ;  and  lo  those  at  the  door  lo  have  their 
guns  ever  ready  to  discharge  at  such  as  would 
mean  to  come  forth  without  my  leave ;  and  still  1 
threatened  to  burn  the  house  and  them  all  in  it,  if 
they  would  not  render  ihemsclves  at  my  discre- 
tion ;  which  they  were  loath  lo  do,  until  ihey  saw 
ihe  light  bundles  of  straw  that  I  had  kindled  in 
throw  upon  the  thatch  of  the  house:  allhouch  1 
did  not  intend  to  dn  it,  nor  burn  our  friends  with 
our  foes.  But  if  Malcolm  IXirward,  and  bis  vtife 
and  servants,  and  his  son  John  Dotward,  and  John 
Cordoner,  all  of  whom  the  Highlanders  had  lyinir 
in  bonds  by  them,  had  been  nut,  I  would  nut  have 
made  any  scruple  to  have  burnt  the  house  and  all 
the  Highlanders  v%'ilhin  it,  to  give  a  terror  to  oth- 
ers who  would  ho  so  brutal  as  to  nppre^s  ladies 
who  never  wronged  them. 

"They,  seeing  the  lisht  of  the  burning  straw- 
coming  in  at  the  windows,  and  the  kee|«T»  of  llui 
windows  bidding  them  surrender  themselves  before 
they  be  burnt,  called  for  quarter.  I  lold  ihein 
they  should  not  get  other  quarter  hut  mv  discre- 
tion ;  unto  which,  if  they  wouUI  submit  Iheiiiselves 
faithfully,  they  would  find  the  better  quarter :  if 
not,  be  at  their  hazard.  Thereupon  I  bade  their 
captain  come  and  speak  with  me  all  alone,  with 
his  trun  under  his  arm,  and  the  stock  foremost: 
but  if  any  did  press  lo  follow  him,  ihey  should  kill 
both  him  and  ihein  who  should  press  lo  follow 
him.  He  did  come  out  as  I  ordained,  and  trem- 
bled as  the  leaf  of  a  tree.  I  believe  he  tbooght  w« 
would  kill  him  there.     I  did  take  his  gun  from 
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him,  ■!)()  HisehiirpcH  it,  nnil  laid  it  down  npon  ihe 
pnrth  by  the  side  nf  the  house.  Then,  after  1  had 
threatened  him,  and  repronehed  their  incraiiliide, 
who  durst  tniublo  my  lady  or  her  tenants,  who 
was,  and  yet  is,  the  best  friend  that  their  ehiefPo- 
nahl  Cameron  hath;  for,  said  I,  he  will  lell  you 
hour  I  and  another  man  of  my  lady's  went  to  him 
where  he  was  hidinp  himself  with  his  roiisin  P^wan 
Cameron,  in  my  lady's  land,  and  broti);ht  them  in 
rroup  to  Abovnt",  wlii're  they  were  kept  secretly 
for  three  weeks,  until  their  enemies  the  Covenant- 
ers hid  left  olfthe  seeking  of  them  ;  and  you,  un- 
thankful beasts  as  you  are,  have  rendered  a  dis- 
pleasure to  my  lady  for  her  (jooHiiess  toward  you. 
He  pretended  isnorance  of  that  courtesy  done  to 
his  chief."  Dbckhall  then  made  him  swear  that 
all  that  had  heen  plundered  from  the  tenants  should 
be  restored,  and  what  had  been  consumed  should 
be  paid  fur:  and  also  "made  hiiu  swear  by  ilio 
soul  of  his  fath'-r  that  neither  he,  nor  none  whom 
he  could  hinder,  should  ever  hereafter  trmble  or 
molest  my  lady  or  any  of  her  tenants."  He  then 
ordered  every  man  separately  to  come  out  and  take 
the  same  oath. 

"  They  did  all  come  out  severally,  and  took  the 
same  oath  as  I  had  commanded  them  ;  and  as  they 
did  come  to  me,  I  discharped  their  puns,  to  the 
number  of  t'lx  or  eighl-and-forty,  which  made  the 
tenants  convene  to  us  from  the  parts  where  the 
shots  were  heard  ;  so  that,  before  they  had  all 
come  out,  we  were  nearly  as  many  as  they,  armed 
with  swords,  and  larpcts,  and  puns.  When  they 
had  all  made  their  oaths  to  me,  I  ranked  our  peo- 
ple like  two  hedpes,  five  spaces  distant  from  one 
another's  rank,  and  but  one  pace  every  man  from 
another  in  that  same  rank,  and  turned  the  mouths 
of  their  puns  and  their  faces  one  toward  another, 
so  as  the  Hiphlanders  tnipht  pass,  two  and  two 
topether,  betwixt  their  ranks ;  they  passed  so 
from  the  door  of  the  hall  in  which  they  were,  to 
the  place  where  their  puns  were  lyinp  all  empty. 
They  trembled  passinp,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a 
fe»er  quartern."  He  and  his  men  then  saw  the 
marauders  fairly  off  Lady  Ahoyne's  lands,  and, 
rcturninp  to  .\boyne,  "  told  my  lady  the  event  of 
our  siepe,  who  was  very  joyful  that  there  was  no 
blood  shed  on  either  aide. 

The  state  of  Ictler-writinp  is  fully  disclosed  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  the  space  of  eleven  and  a  half 
years.  Lady  .Vboyne  had  only  received  two  letters, 
and  thee  were  from  two  of  her  sisters.  Indeed, 
she  appears  to  have  lived  a  most  lonely,  desolate 
life.  At  her  death,  all  her  care  seems  to  have 
been  that  her  dauphter,  her  only  child,  mipht  be 
broupht  up  in  the  ("atholic  relipion.  For  this  pur- 
pose she  had  previously  cliarped  HIackhall  with 
the  care  of  her;  and  manfully  did  he  redeem  the 
pledpc,  as  we  find  related  in  the  chapter  entitled 
"The  Good  Offices  done  to  Madame  de  Gordon, 
now  Dame  D'Attour  to  Madame  ;  by  Gilbert 
Blackball,  priest" — which  we  shall  make  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  paper. 


The  leadinp  features  in  Father  niackhall's  his- 

'  ■  '      •  •'         '  id  on  which  his  memory 

■  printinp  of  a  suhstan- 

i. ..    I .  .-  ;..■   rf  rvices  he  performed  lo 

"  three  noble  ladies,"  as  they  are  minutely  set 
forth  by  himself.  In  the  precedinp  article  we 
have  piven  whatever  npp<'ared  curious  or  enler- 
laiiiinp  in  hi*  intercourse  with  the  second  of  his 
■.  We  now  examine  the  third 
.iiutantial  history,  in  the  hojie  that 


it  may  provide  some  further  inridenis  worthy  of 
notice. 

His  former  patroness,  the  widowed  and  lovely 
Lady  Alwyne,  on  her  deathbed  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  Dlaekhall's  protection  her  dauphter,  the 
I^ady  Henrielia  (Jordon.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  this  lady  that  HIackhall  describes  his 
efforts  lo  accomplish  her  mother's  dyinp  exhorta- 
tion. His  main  object  was  to  secure  an  ap]M)int- 
inent  for  the  younp  lady  in  the  hou8<'hold  of  the 
queen  of  France,  the  French  court  In-inp  then  an 
asylum  in  which  many  of  the  decayed  or  oppressed 
aristocracy  of  Scotland  found  refupe.  I'o  pass 
over  from  the  north  of  Scotland  lo  France  was  a 
journey  accompanied  by  no  small  array  of  perils  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  it 
was  not  the  less  so,  that  the  country  was  now 
raginp  from  end  to  end  with  the  troubles  arisinp 
from  the  Covenant.  The  father  had  not  proceeded 
many  miles,  before  he  encountered  a  rather  for- 
midable adventure.  Alonp  the  northwest  border 
of  .\berdeen8hire,  where  it  marches  with  Uanff- 
shire,  there  is  a  wide,  desolate  moor,  stretching 
over  many  miles  of  country  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  nias.i  called  Ihe  Huck  of  the  Cabrach. 
It  is  a  wild,  dreary  dislrict  at  the  present  day, 
differinp  probably  hut  sliphtly  in  its  outward  fea- 
tures fnim  its  slate  in  Klackhall's  time,  however 
different  may  he  the  puesis  one  would  find  in  the 
primitive  inn  of  Hhynie,  which,  when  we  last  par- 
took of  its  hospitalities,  had  as  venerable  an  air  as 
if  it  had  In-en  the  actual  house  in  which  the  fol- 
lowinp  scene  occurred.  The  narrative  is,  by  the 
way,  remarkable  as  illuslratinp  the  antiquity  of 
Finnan  haildim,  which  must  have  lieeii  a  hiphly 
esteemed  dish  ;  otherwise  they  would  not,  as  in 
this  instance,  have  been  conveyed  inland  nearly  forty 
miles  from  the  place  where  they  were  cured. 

"  Passinp  by  the  muir  of  Rhynie,"  says  HIack- 
hall, "  I  intended  to  pive  my  horse  a  measure  of 
oats  there,  Iwausc  I  had  eipht  miles  to  ride  over 
the  Ciishnie  Hills,  as  wild  a  piece  of  proiind  as  is 
in  all  Britain."  He  then  inquires  of  a  man  coming 
out  of  the  inn  if  he  would  pel  pood  oats  there ; 
and  "the  unhappy  rascal  answerinp,  said.  Yes, 
sir;  and  pood  ale  and  beer  also;  but  did  not  tell 
me  the  house  was  full  of  men,  as  drunk  as  men 
could  be. 

"I  entered  in  the  court,  suspectinp  nothing; 
and  as  I  descended  from  my  horse,  a  penlleman, 
called  John  Gordon,  son  to  I,eichestrn,  did  em- 
brace me  very  kindly.  He  was  exceedingly 
drunk." 

HIackhall  then  enters  into  the  hall  with  him, 
which  hall  he  describes  ns  l)einp  "  full  of  s<ddinrs, 
as  drunk  as  he.nsts,  and  their  captain,  William 
(Inrdon  of  Tillianpiis,  was  little  lieller;"  lidding, 
"  that  Tillianpiis  had  pot  a  patent  to  list  a  com- 
pany for  the  then  holy,  but  now  cursed.  Covenant; 
and  John  flordon  of  Ijeicheston  was  his  lieuten- 
ant;  and  hiniiud  that  every  covenanting  man  WM 
then  more  loyal  than  the  kiiip  himself. 

Blackball,  when  he  went  into  the  hall,  kept  his 
valise  in  his  own  hand,  because  there  was  m  it  a 
suit  of  mass  clothes,  which  niipbt  have  discovered 
him  ;  and  as  he  was  about  lo  salute  the  company, 
"  the  captain,  in  a  commandinp  way.  said,  Who 
are  you,  sir'  which  did  presenllv  heat  my  blood. 
KnA  as  I  ihoupht  he  spoke  disdainfully  lo  mo,  I 
answered  in  that  same  tone,  sayinp.  This  is  ■ 
question  indeed.  s\t.  to  have  been  n^ked  at  my  fool- 
man,  if  you  li  I  to  you.  Ho 
Baiditwuai,                                   ..  might  pass  for 
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such  to  s  Tslet,  but  not  to  s  gentleman.  He  said 
it  was  civil,  and  I  said  it  was  not.  Ix-irhcMinn 
aeeinfr  us  l)oth  very  hot,  and  ready  to  coinr  Ui 
blows,  takin);  me  by  (be  hand,  said,  (in  with  im', 
air.  to  a  cliamlier,  ami  let  this  company  alom-;"  lo 
which  liiuckhall  agrees  ;  but  th(^  capt.iin  follows 
them,  refuses  lo  drink  with  tbcm,  but  sita  down, 
and  afrain  reiterates  his  demand,  when  HIackhall 
tells  him  that,  if  at  first  the  request  had  been 
made  with  kindnoss,  it  would  have  been  complied 
with,  but  bavins  been  made  in  a  disdainful  man- 
ner, and  refused,  he  could  not  now  with  honor 
grant  it,  lest  it  should  seem  that  fear,  not  com- 
plaiaaneo,  had  been  the  cause  ;  addine,  ".\nd  I  am 
resolved  not  to  do  anything  prejudicial  lu  my 
honor,  neillier  for  fear  of  dfatli  nor  hope  of  re- 
ward ;  but  at  the  next  meeting,  whensoever  it  is,  | 
1  shall  freely  tell  you,  for  then  I  hope  our  party 
will  not  b«'  so  unequal  as  it  is  now,  and  therefore 
will  not  then  be  ascribed  to  fear  or  baseness,  as  it 
is  now. 

"  With  this  answer  he  went  from  us  to  his 
company  :  and,  as  we  thousbt  (that  is,  Ijeicheston 
and  I.)  if  not  contented,  at  least  paid  with  reason. 
In  the  mean  lime  l,ciche9ton  did  call  for  Kmnan 
haddocks  (or  fish  like  whitings,  but  bigger  and 
firmer.)  The  mistress  did  give  four  to  her  ser- 
vant to  roast  for  us.  When  they  were  roasted, 
the  captain  did  take  them  from  her,  and  ate  them 
up,  with  hi.s  soldiers.  The  servant  came  and  told 
us  that  the  captain  would  not  Buffer  her  to  roast 
any  for  us,  nor  bring  us  those  she  had  roasted  for 
us.  Whereupon  I  said  to  the  mistress,  in  great 
anger,  GocMlwife,  I  pray  you  give  me  some  had- 
docks, and  I  will  eo  into  your  hall  and  roast  them, 
or  some  better  thing  for  them,  for  I  will  not  be  so 
braved  by  your  captain.  My  money  is  as  goo<l  as 
his,  and  tborefore  1  will  have  haddocks  for  my 
money,  or  know  wherefore  not.  She  said.  You 
shall  have,  sir,  but  you  shall  not  go  in  among 
them  who  are  IxMit  lo  kill  you.  I  pray  God  deliver 
my  house  from  murder.  I  would  give  all  I  have 
in  the  world  lo  have  you  safe  out  of  my  house,  I 
shall  go  and  roast  the  haddocks,  and  bring  them  to 
you  myself;  which  she  did,  and  we  did  eat  them, 
and  drink  to  the  health  of  one  another  without  any 
trouble;  for  our  res<dution  was  taken,  to  sell  our 
skins  at  the  dearest  rate  that  we  could,  if  it  be- 
hoved us  to  die  ;  for  Liecheston  had  already 
sworn  to  die  or  live  with^me." 

The  captain  is  then  represented  as  returning  to 
them,  sitting  down  and  renewing  his  first  demand, 
to  which  he  receives  iho  same  answer,  and  departs 
in  great  wralh  to  his  soldiers.  Then  Leichcston's 
servant  comes  and  tells  his  master,  in  Irish,  that 
they  were  making  ready  to  compel  Klackball  to 
tell  who  he  was,  or  kill  him  ;  upon  which  Leiches- 
lon  and  Dlaekhall  lake  measures  for  their  recep- 
tion. Hut  ibe  captain  having  delayed  to  come, 
HIackhall  sent  I<eichcston  to  show  him  that  it 
would  be  a  blot  against  bis  honor  to  brinsr  twenty 
men  against  two,  and  offering  rather  to  fight  with 
him  band  to  hand.  Whereupon  the  captain  was 
highly  delighted  with  his  courage,  and  said,  '*  I 
did  never  meet  with  a  man  of  (jreater  resolution, 
wherefore  I  shall  honor  him  when-socver  1  shall 
see  him ;  and  tell  him  I  need  not  fight  combats  in 
show  my  courage  :  it  is  well  enough  known  in 
this  country  where  I  live,  and  I  believe  so  be  bis 
where  he  is  known."  .\nd  shortly  after  the  cap- 
tain came  lo  HIackhall,  and  said,  "  I  am  come  lo 
crave  your  pardon  for  the  affront  that  we  have 
done.    Good  sir,  said  I,  be  pleased  to  change  the 


nams,  and  eall  it  wrong,  but  not  affront ;  for  a  man 

who  is  resolrei!  ■     ' '  •••■■■tfing  his  own  honor, 

may  isceive  w:  not  an  affront ;  and 

as  lo  me,  I  nc\.  .  >  ■  Tirr,,ni    nor  do  I 

think  to  be  so  base  as  ever  lo  rr  Then, 

after  further  demonstrations  ul  ticiwccn 

HIackhall  and  the  captain,  the  soldiers  are  brought 
in  unarmed,  to  testily  their  friendship  also  ;  and 
HIackhall  says,  "  I  did  take  each  of  them  by  the 
hand  very  kindly,  and  drank  to  them,  and  ihey  to 
me.  They  were  in  all  five-and-twenty  ;  and  a 
minister  called  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway,  who  had 
been  lately  banished  out  of  Ireland,  in  the  insnr- 
reelion  that  the  Irish  made  against  the  Scotch  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  ;  whereby  ye  may  judge  if  I 
would  not  have  been  a  goo<l  prize  lo  these  soldiers 
of  the  unholy  covenant.  They  would  have  been 
better  rewarded  for  taking  a  priest  nor  [Man]  for  > 
lord."  He  then  diverges  to  the  praise  of  John 
Gordon  of  I*ichesion,  who  had  stood  by  him  so 
Btancbly  in  bis  extremity,  saying,  "  He  was  a  very 
gallant  genileman.and  as  personable  a  man  as  was 
of  any  name  in  Scotland;  tall,  well-proportioned, 
with  a  manly  countenance,  which  his  generoos 
heart  did  not  belie.  For  without  any  other  obli- 
gation, but  only  because  he  did  casually  meet  me 
in  the  court,  and  civilly  did  briiii;  me  in  by  the 
hand  to  their  company,  he  resolved  lo  share  with 
me  of  life  or  death,  and  did  embrace  my  cause 
as  if  it  had  been  bis  own  ;  showing  no  less  inter- 
est for  my  life  than  he  would  have  dune  for  his 
own." 

When  the  worthy  father  bad  accomplished  the 
object  of  his  mission,  he  joyfully  prepared  to  leave 
France  ;  but  if,  in  his  native  country,  he  met  with 
dissipated,  quarrelsome  people,  he  was  exposed  in 
that  where  he  was  now  sojourning  lo  greater  dan- 
ger from  a  multitudinous  array  of  robbers.  "  I 
fiassed  on  my  way,"  says  he,  "  asking  in  the  vil- 
ages,  as  I  pass«'d,  if  they  did  hear  anylhing  of 
voleurs  [robbers)  on  the  great  way.  Their 
answer  was  commonly.  It  is  marvellous  how  you 
have  escaped  them,  for  the  way  is  all  covered  wiih 
them.  These  were  no  comfortable  news  to  me, 
who  had  all  my  money  upon  me  in  gold."  Hut  if 
it  was  practicable  for  one  man  so  lo  fortify  him- 
self as  to  be  impregnable  to  multitudes,  HIackhall 
had  done  so.  IJehold  his  account  of  his  travelling 
arsenal.  "  I  had  behind  my  saddle  a  great  cloak- 
bag,  in  which  were  my  new  clothes  and  cloak,  and 
a  new  hat  ;  and  at  the  lop  of  my  saddle  two  Dutch 
pistols,  wiih  wbeehvorks ;  and  at  my  two  sides 
two  Scotch  pistols,  with  snap-works  ;  and  a  very 
wide  musket,  charged  with  nine  pistol  balls,  hang- 
ing from  my  neck  ;  and  a  good  sword  at  my  side." 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  so  accoutred, 
robber  after  robber  passed  him  unmolested  :  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  we  have  only  his  own 
word  for  the  statement,  ihat  they  had  ever  any  de- 
sign 10  meddle  with  him.  The  following  is  one 
of  bis  esca|)es  : — 

"  When  I  was  passing  Fleurie,  the  tavemers, 
as  their  custom  is,  cried.  Monsieur,  we  have  good 
wine  and  good  oats  ;  will  you  give  your  horse  a 
measure  of  oats '  lo  whom  I  answered.  My  horse 
hath  dined,  and  myself  also  :  I  will  not  light  down. 
Then  a  strong,  young  fellow  did  come  out  of  a 
tavern,  who  said  to  me,  Monsieur,  it  is  very 
dangerous  for  you  to  go  through  the  wood  alone 
in  these  times :  if  you  will  stay  but  a  litlle,  my 
master  is  in  the  tavern  drinking  a  cbopin  with 
another  gentleman  ;  they  will  convoy  you  through 
the  wood.     I  answered  him,  saying,  1  do  not  feai 
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any  man,  noillier  in  tlie  woutl  nor  out  i>r  ii  ;  and 
therefure  1  will  nnt  slay  une  inunx-nt  for  any  com- 
pany. I  sus|M!cic>l  thai  ihoy  niiKlil  Ihi  volcura  ;  and 
hii  also  llivii  said,  Siiu-oyuu  liavc  tu  ijixid  courage, 
I  will  CO  will)  yuu.  The  way,  said  I,  is  free  t<> 
all  mun.  But  wliy  do  yuu  not  wail  u|><in  your 
masler,  in  ruuie  wiili  liiin,  secini;,  as  yuu  say,  the 
dancer  m  so  greai '  Oh,  siiid  he,  ihey  are  two, 
well  inouiiu-d,  and  (car  noMileurs.  1  lielieve  you, 
said  I.  So  ue  went  on  until  we  entered  into  the 
wood,  and  iheii  my  fellow  redoubled  his  pare, 
lo  come  nearer  to  me  ;  which  I  sceini;,  turned  the 
niouili  of  my  inuiiket  towards  him,  and  commanded 
him  to  »Uy  there.  Wherefore  ihat '  said  he. 
Betviuse  1  will  so,  said  I :  thou  shall  not  make  me 
thy  prey.  Therefore,  if  thou  advance  but  one  foot, 
I  ahull  dLvhargfl  my  musket  inio  ihy  twlly.  }{e 
stood,  and  Slid,  Yuu  need  not  fear,  havin);  so  (rood 
•  baton  in  thy  hand.  I  fear  no  man,  said  I  ;  but  I 
will  make  ihee  fear  if  thmi  remove  one  foot  for- 
ward until  1  be  out  of  the  uo(kI.  In  the  mean  lime 
I  was  ever  ailvancinf;  forward,  and  mine  eye 
towards  him.  So,  seein);  that  1  did  hold  my  e>m 
bent  towards  him,  he  turned  his  back  lo  me,  and 
went  into  the  thick  of  the  wood,  and  1  did  not  see 
him  any  more.  Then  ihe  {>easant,  who  all  the 
lime  had  kept  a  good  distance  fnmi  me,  hut  so  as 
he  did  both  see.  and  hear  what  was  passing  be- 
twixt us,  said,  God  bo  blessed,  sir,  who  inspired 
vou  with  His  gmce  to  disirnst  this  voleur,  and 
hidd  him  back  frcun  you  ;  fur  if  you  had  suffered 
him  to  come  near  you,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
gol  hold  of  your  clothes,  and  pulled  vou  down 
from  your  horse,  and  stabbi'd  you.  Dehold,  he  is 
hiding  hini.vjf  in  ihe  wood  :  you  have  saved  your 
own  life  ami  mine  ;  for  how  soon  he  had  killed 
TOO,  he  would  have  killed  me  also,  for  fear  I  might 
have  dis<-overed  him  hereafter." 

On  his  way  back  lo  Scotland,  the  father  was 
wrecked  on  ihe  coast  of  Holy  Island  ;  and  he  gives 
the  followinif  most  expressive  account  of  the  slate 
of  society  ainon^  a  people  who  profit  by  shi|>- 
wrecka  : — "  The  country  people  convened  the  next 
day,  to  take  the  gonAs  which  the  sea  had  cast  lo 
the  land  ;  amongst  which  there  was  .i  easeful  of 
castor-hats,  with  gold  hat-bands,  for  which  the 
ministi^r  of  the  parish,  a  Scotsman,  named  Lind- 
say, and  a  genlleinan  dwelling  near  the  island,  did 
fight ;  and  the  minister  did  sore  wound  ihe  gentle- 
man ;  and  the  common  people  did  get  away  the 
case,  and  broke  it,  and  every  one  took  away  what 
he  could  eel  of  It,  whilst  the  church  and  the  stale 
wcie  fighting  for  it  in  vain."  He  then  mentions, 
"  that  the  tempest  having  ceased,  we  went  a 
walking  in  the  island,  and  did  go  to  the  governor, 
Itibin  Kugg,  a  notable  goiMl  fellow,  as  his  great 
red  nose,  lull  of  pimples,  did  give  testimony.  He 
made  us  breakfist  with   him,  and   gave   us  very 

f;ood  sack,  and  did  show  us  the  tower  in  which  he 
ived,  which  is  no  sirenglh  at  all,  bul  like  the 
waU'h-towers  upon  ihe  coast  of  Iwly.  We  did 
lake  him  wiih  us  to  our  inn.  and  made  him  the 
bext  cheer  that  we  could.  He  was  a  very  civil 
and  j<ivial  gentleman,  and  <;ood  company  ;  and 
among  the  rest  of  his  merry  discours<-s,  he  told  us 
how  the  coramim  people  there  do  pray  for  ships 
which  they  m-c  in  danjfer.  They  all  sit  down  on 
their  knees,  and  hold  up  their  hands,  and  say,  very 
devoutly.  I.<<>rd,  send  her  lo  us  ;  (iinl,  send  her  to 
US  !  You,  said  he,  seeing  them  upon  their  knees, 
and  tlieir  hands  joined,  do  think  that  they  are  pray- 
iaf  for  your  safety  :  but  their  minds  are  far  from 
that.     They  ]iray  (jod,  nut  to  save  you,  or  send 


yuu  to  the  port,  bul  lo  send  you  to  them  by  ship- 
wreck, that  they  may  gel  the  spoil  of  her.  And 
to  show  that  this  is  their  meaning,  said  he,  if  the 
ship  come  well  to  the  port,  or  eschew  shipwreck, 
they  gel  up  in  anger,  crying,  The  devil  slick  her, 
she  is  away  from  us  !" 

After  a  multitude  of  diflficultios  and  dangers, 
which  wo  cannot  follow  out  in  detail,  ihe  father 
returned  with  his  wani  to  France  ;  and  here  he 
found  a  new  tmiH-diment  in  her  intraelable, 
haughty  temper.  VV'ith  true  Highland  pride,  llio 
damsel  thought  that  crowned  heads  were  her  only 
earlhly  superiors  ;  and  in  the  palaces  of  the  French 
nobility,  as  diirerenl  from  her  own  rude  home  as  a 
peer's  mansion  in  liundon  is  from  a  farmer's  cot- 
tage at  the  pieseiit  day,  her  Highland  blood  boiled 
against  the  elii|iieitoH  and  dererenres  to  which  the 
highest  of  the  young  nobilily  of  France  gave  im- 
plicit obedience.  lieing  placed  in  tho  family  of 
the  Countess  of  Bricnne,  to  be  trained  for  attend- 
ance at  court,  we  are  told  that  "  Both  the  count 
and  countess,  for  ihe  queen's  sake,  were  very  civil 
to  her ;  but  the  more  ihev  honored  her,  the  less 
did  she  respect  them.  Whether  that  proceeded 
from  pride,  thinking  that  and  much  more  was  due 
unto  her,  or  from  inadvertency,  not  reflecting  upon 
their  civilities,  which  is  called  a  kind  of  brulality, 
I  know  not ;  God  knowrlh.  Bul  what  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  mine  ears, 
that  I  write  here,  and  nothing  more  ;  for  I  have 
seen  my  Lady  of  Bricnne  sit  in  her  own  carriage, 
I  without  her  gate,  u|H>n  the  street,  fretting  a  whole 
{quarter  of  an  hour  for  Madenioiselle  de  Gordon, 
I  sending  and  sending  over  and  over  again  for  her  lo 
'  go  to  the  mass  ;  and  u  Inch  ilid  highly  displease 
I  me,  when  she  was  at  ihc  carriage,  stepped  into  it, 
not  opening  her  moulh  to  make  any  excuse  for 
making  the  lady  stay  for  her,  no  more  than  if  she 
had  been  mistress  of  the  carriage,  and  the  lady 
but  only  her  servant.  This  I  have,  wiili  inueli 
grief,  seen  more  ihan  two  or  three  limes  ;  and  that 
lady  did  complain  lo  me  uf  her  as  often  as  I  did  gu 
to  see  her." 

We  must  conclude  with  n  8[>pcimen  of  the  ex- 
tremities to  which  the  damsel's  pride  reduced  her, 
notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  her  courtly  friends 
to  serve  her  ;  premising,  for  the  reader's  comfort, 
ihal  the  whole  ended  in  her  being  received  into  the 
queen's  household. 

"  When  they  arrived  at  St.  Germain,  the  queen 
knew  not  how  to  dispose  of  her,  l>ecan»c  the  num- 
ber of  her  filles  [maids  of  honor]  wiis  nmiplele, 
and  Madame  de  Briemie  would  not  meddle  with 
her  any  more.  The  queen  told  her  that  she, 
having  no  vacant  place  for  her,  W(mld  place  her 
with  Madame  la  rrincesse.  She  answered  her 
majesty  very  courageously,  saying  she  had  never 
done  anyihing  to  displeas<^  her  relatives,  who,  she 
knew,  would  be  highly  displeased,  hearing  that 
she,  who  came  to  France  to  wail  u|Hin  her 
majesty,  had  descended  to  serve  the  Princess  of 
CcHid^  ;  and  prayed  her  majesly  lo  excuse  her,  if 
she  refused  lo  <lo  what  her  lelalives  would  dis- 
avow in  her.  The  queen  did  not  take  it  ill  of  her, 
this  her  generous  answer,  but  did  pray  monsieur 
the  prince,  and  madame,  to  keep  her  with  them  as 
a  friend,  until  she  wmld  lake  her  to  herself,  which 
at  the  present  she  could  not  do.  They,  to  oblige 
the  queen,  did  accept  of  her  as  a  friend,  and  insdc 
her  sit  at  their  own  table,  where  she  remained  in 
that  posturo  until  the  princes — lo  wit,  Cond^, 
Honti,  and  I.,onguenlle — weic  sent  prisoners  to 
Boia  de  Vincicnno  ;  and  then  the  princess  would 
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not  kwp  licr  any  longer,  but,  a  Tew  day*  after 
their  imprisiininent,  sen)  lirr  to  Mnilame  do  llri- 
eniiu  in  a  x'daii  :  mid  Madaiiio  du  Driuiiiin  wiiiild 
Dot  recL'ivc  lior,  but  »<'iil  her  to  my  l-4iril  Aulicny, 
who  sent  her  bacit  to  Madaniu  di;  Hnvimit,  and 
badu  tidl  her  that  b<i  bad  iiu  wninaii  iii  bia  bouso, 
and  thnrt't'iiri!  coiibl  not  receive  ber  without  dis- 
pHniKrnient  of  her  honor  aM<l  biit.  Madame  de 
nriennn  would  not  b't  ber  come  within  her  hon»>, 
but  sent  lor  Madame  de  Kerraiid,  a  eounciMor'a 
lady,  and  prayed  her  to  lake  the  vonii);  lady  in  ber 
carriage,  and  deliver  her  to  Madame  du  la  Flotin 
in  the  I'lilais  Uoyal.  When  they  arrived  there,  it 
waa  nciir  nine  o'clock  at  ni);lit.  Madamo  dc  la 
Fhitte,  aceinu  them  come  to  her  at  that  time  of 
nichi,nnd  tbiiikini;  that  this  lady — to  wii, Madame 
de  Ferrand — had  been  hut  one  of  Madame  de  Uri- 
enne'a  Kcnllewoinon,  did  claw  ber  up  soundly  for 
hrini;in);  Mademoiselle  de  Ciordun  to  her  at  that 
lime  of  iiiaht."  Hut  Madamo  de  In  Flotte,  when 
ahe  aaw  sliu  was  mistaken  in  the  lady,  asked  ber 
li'irdon,  and  sboued  her  bow  ahe  could  not  possi- 
hly  receive  Mademoiselle  de  Gordon  that  ni(;hl. 
Iiiit  would  next  day  ;  and  back  she  was  taken  to 
Mitdaiiic  de  Ilrieniie,  who,  lale  as  the  hour  was, 
rt-fiised  to  let  ber  in  ,  and  Madame  de  Ferrand 
was  at  last  ennsirained  to  lake  her  with  her  to  her 
own  bouse  ;  Blackball  reiiiarkini;,  "  So  Mademoi- 
selle de  Gordon  mi^ht  have  learned,  by  Madame 
de  Drienne's  unkinilnesa  towards  her,  how  iiii- 
proviilent  a  tbin<'  it  is  to  neglect  powerful  persona, 
able  both  to  du  good  and  evil." 

GAME   ALLIOATOKS. 

Yoi'R  Allicaiors  are  looking  up.  They  have 
been  considered  dull,  stupid  wretches;  but  are 
now  discovered  to  have  a  world  of  lijiht  in  thom, 
when  pro|)erly  extracted  and  kindled  :  in  a  word, 
they  are  to  be  killed  for  their  oil.  We  have 
almost  used  up  whales,  and  shall  now  begin  lo 
burn  the  midiiii.'ht  alligator.  \n  ex|icdition  has 
started  from  Montreal,  for  Black  Creek,  for  the 
fishery.     The  writer  says — 

"  You  know  how  many  of  these  enormous  ani- 
inals  are  shot  out  of  wantonness,  from  the  decks 
of  the  steamboats  that  plough  our  waters  I  ex- 
pect hereafter  lo  boar  of  laws  passed  for  their  pro- 
tect ion. " 

We  would  do  more  than  prolecl — we  would 
gujtcest  that  they  be  fed  by  a  repnlar  supply  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  We — in  merry  Knu- 
land  here^-compare  peasants,  their  wives  and 
families,  to  nur  jrame,  our  birds  and  parlridccs  : 
why  should  not  the  fidks  on  the  border  of  Black 
Creek  make  alligators  game,  and  so  fallen  ibeui 
upon  live  Indians?  But  ibis  will  come.  A  sense 
of  the  value  of  alligators  is  evidently  gaining 
ground. 

■'  Wo  must  allow  them  lo  be  killed  only  at  a 
proper  season,  when  they  are  fattest,  and  not  per- 
mit their  destruction  at  the  season  when  they  lay 
their  eggs." 

Thus,  doubtless,  there  will  bo  alligator  pre- 
serves ;  and  to  poach  alligators'  eggs  in  the  south, 
Lwill  he  made  as  criminal  as  to  poach  the  eggs  of 
'tiheasanu  in  the  west.  Foreign  slates  besought 
Bentham  for  constitutions — why  do  not  the  folks 
of  Montreal  apply  to  Mr.  Graniley  Berkeley  for  a 
short,  concise,  stringent  law — or  a  set  of  laws,  like 
a  set  of  razors — one  for  every  week-day,  and  a 
particularly  sharp  one  for  Sundays,  for  the  pro- 
tection   of*  alligators?     Surely    he   might    work 


into  a  code  bia  grand  panacea — bia  never-failing 
"  punch  on  the  head" — with  the  moat  henrficeni 
effect. 

"  The  alligator  ia  a  formidable-looking  crralurr. 
it  is  true,  but  he  ia  generally  barinlrM.  Ilia 
office  ia  to  prowl  in  the  aluggish  walera  of  ihia 
aoulbcrn  region,  piVi;  up  xchat  he  ron,  a iid  digtM 
it  into  excellent  oil  for  the  illuminaiion  of  our 
hoiiaes. " 

Is  not  this  the  perfect  type  of  a  pcnny-a-liner  ' 
Are  not  his  bioka — his  office — his  brillianl  rrsuli, 
as  burning  in  the  eiduinns  of  the  pie?* — all 
shadowed  forth  in  thin'  The  Kgypiiann  w  ere  a 
wise  people.  We  call  them  Imrliaroiis  idi>laier« 
for  worshipping  the  crocodile.  They  put  jewelled 
rings  in  his  eais,  and  built  a  city — Crorodilopolis 
— in  his  honor.  A  hideous,  ravenous,  filthy 
wretch  he  seems  lo  us  ;  but  the  Egyptians,  doubt, 
less,  knew  of  his  oil,  and  trealing  him  like  an  unac- 
kiiowledeed  genus,  worship|>ed  him  for  his  hidden 
light. — Punch. 


A  "  Forlorn  IIopk." — Marshal  Bugcaud  hat 
hit  ui>>)n  a  new  expedient  for  capturing  AW-el-ka- 
der.  He  has  taken  bis  dog.  The  cunning  Mar- 
shal evidently  thinks  that  his  only  chance  of  find- 
ing out  Abd-cl-kader's  biding  pl.ace  is  by  following 
in  the  track  of  his  dog.  It  would  make  a  fine 
picture  for  Versailles — "  The  French  army  march- 
ing lo  Victory,"  and  a  poodle  at  the  head  of  it. — 
Punch. 

The  Appeals  i.s  the  Lords. — A  foreigner 
would  be  very  much  struck  by  the  air  of  calm 
ilecency  that  pervades  the  bearing  of  app<-als  in 
the  house  of  lords.  Three  peers  are  suflieicnt  lo 
form  a  house,  and  these  three  arc  not  n-iiiiiri-d  lo 
keep  awake  during  the  proceedings  ;  so  that  the 
chairman  generally  goes  olf  first,  into  ibe  arms  of 
Somniis,  and  his  example  is  speedily  followed  by 
his  two  supporters.  Ijord  Brougham,  who  never 
will  go  10  sleep  under  any  circumsiances.  gene- 
rally smuggles  the  last  new  novel  under  his 
papers,  and  amuses  himself  with  a  "  quiet  read ;" 
or,  while  pretending  to  take  notes,  he  is  mil  unfrc- 
(jnently  rattling  off  some  •'  copy"  for  one  of  the 
numerous  works  that  he  always  has  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer.  The  counsel  go  puieily  on  with 
their  speeches,  utterly  regurdles."  of  the  inattention 
they  experience ;  and  the  whole  affair  has  an 
aspect  of  sober  quietude  that  is  peculiarly  ini[iosing 
on  all  who  witness  it.  Wo  shall  hxik  in  some 
day,  and  give  a  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings. 
— Punch. 

Keform  of  THk  Law. — Chancellori",  cx-chan- 
cellors,  and  queen's  counsel,  are  members  of  a 
society  for  the  reform  of  the  law.  They  meet  and 
denounce  the  wickedness  of  costs,  and  then  hie 
away  to  practice.  ITiis  reminds  us  of  a  passage 
in  liorrow's  Oip.ws  of  Spain: — "And  now,  my 
dears,"  says  the  head  of  the  family  to  the  younp.er 
branches — "  now  vou  have  said  your  prayers,  go 
oul  and  steal." — Punch. 

Fncovragement  to  Fight. — The  State  of 
Louisiana  has  passed  an  act  for  the  protection  of 
all  debtors  who  are  willing  to  take  arms  against 
Mexico ;  thus  offering  a  premium  lo  those  heroes 
who,  at  home,  are  not  "  worth  powder  and  shot." 
—PuncA. 

Determined  Suicide.— Sir  Robert  Peel  intends 
to  persevere  in  endeavoring  to  carry  the  Coercion 
BUI.— i'tincA. 
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MB.  JEAMES    AGAIN. 


MR.    JEAMES    AGAIN. 
"  D«A«  M«.   Pl'MCH, 

"  A*  newmarus  inquiries  have  been  maid  both 
at  my  privit  rca»dd<V)ce,  The  Wheel  of  Forluiie 
Otel,  aod  at  your  H.itTis,  nx'arding  the  fate  of 
that  dear  babhy,  Jn:  >,  whose  primmiture 

dissappearntx  e.iu»>  nies  to  his  distraeted 

parents,  I  must  b«|>);,  dtar  oir,  the  permission  to 
oekupy  a  part  of  your  valuable  oollams  once  more, 
and  hease  the  public  mind  about  my  blessid  boy. 

"  Wictims  of  that  nashiial  cuss,  iho  Droken 
Oajfe,  me  and  Mrs.  Plush  was  left  in  the  train  to 
Cheltenham,  soufihring  from  th.it  most  disaereeble 
of  complaints,  a  halmost  Aroirn  Art.  Theskreems 
of  Mrs.  Jeames  might  he  said  almost  to  out-Y  the 
aqueel  of  the  dyinp,a8  »'c  rusht  into  that  fashnable 
Spaw,  and  my  pore  Mary  Hann  found  it  wa«  not 
Baby,  but  Bundles  I  had  in  my  lapp. 

"  When  the  old  Dowidper,  Lady  Bareacres, 
who  was  waiting  heaperly  at  the  train,  that  owing 
to  that  ahawininabic  brake  of  (iage,  the  luggitch, 
her  I.<adyship'8  ('herrybrandy  box,  the  cradle  for 
Lady  Hangelina's  baby,  the  lace,  crockary,  and 
chany,  was  rejuiced  to  one  immortiat  smash  ;  the 
old  cat  howld  at  me  and  pore  dear  Mary  Hann,  as 
if  it  was  huss,  and  not  the  infuniile  Brake  of  (iage, 
was  to  blame  ;  and  as  if  we  ad  no  misfortns  of  our 
hown  to  deplaw.  Slie  bust  out  about  my  stupid  im- 
parence ;  called  Mary  Hann  a  good  for  nothing 
creecher.  and  wep  and  abcusd  and  took  on  about 
her  broken  f'hayny  Bowl,  a  great  deal  more  than 
she  did  about  a  dear  little  Christian  child.  '  Don't 
talk  t/i  me  abowt  your  bratt  of  a  babby,'  (seshe ;) 
'Where's  my  bowl? — where 's  my  medsan? — 
where 's  my  bewtifflle  Pint  lace' — .\11  in  rewins 
tbrouch  your  stupiddaty,  you  brute,  you  !' 

"  '  Bring  your  haction  against  the  Great  West- 
ern, Maam,'  says  \,  quite  riled  by  this  crewel  and 
unfealing  hold  wixen.  '  Ask  the  pawtcrs  atGlos- 
ter,  why  your  goods  is  spiled — it  's  not  the  fust 
time  they  °ve  been  asked  the  question.  Git  the 
gage  haltered  against  the  ncx  time  you  send  fur 
medsan — and  ineanwild  buy  some  at  the  Plow — 
Uiey  keen  it  very  good  and  strong  there,  I  '11  be 
bound.  Has  for  hua,  ire 'rr  a  going  back  to  the 
cussid  Station  at  Gloster,  in  such  of  our  blessid 
child.' 

"'You  don't  mean  to  say,  young  woman,' 
■eshee,  '  that  you  're  not  going  to  Lady  Hangeli- 
na :  what  'a  her  dear  boy  to  do  7  who  's  to  nuss 
it!' 

" '  You  nun  it,  Maam,'  says  L  '  Me  and  Mary 
Hann  return  this  momini  by  the  Fly.'  And  so 
(whishing  her  a  suckastir  ajcw)  Mrs.  Jeames  and 
I  lep  into  a  one  oss  wcakle,  and  told  the  driver  to 
go  like  mad  hark  to  Gloster. 

"  I  can't  describe  my  pore  gals  hagny  jnringour 
ride.  She  aat  in  the  carridgc  as  silent  a*  a  mile- 
atone,  and  as  madd  as  a  march  Air.  When  we 
got  tn  Gloster  she  sprang  bout  of  it  as  wild  as  a 
Tigris,  and  rusht  to  the  station,  up  to  the  fatle 
Bench. 

"  '  My  child,  my  child,'  shreex  she,  in  a  how, 
hot  voice,  '  Where  'a  my  infant*  a  little  bewtifle 
child,  with  blue  eves — dear  Mr.  Policeman,  give  it 
10  me —  ■.    '  '  .  ns  for  it.' 

"*K  H   the  man,  a  Hirishman, 

•and  lb.  .11. .1.  .1  ,..,.,,  liavo  I  seen  this  day  ex- 
cept thirtwn  of  my  own — and  you  're  welcome  to 
any  one  of  Ihrm,  and  kindly.' 

"  As  if  hit  babhy  was  equal  to  our*,  a«  my  dar- 
Hiig  Mary  Hann  aaid,  afterwards.     All  tbe  atation 


waa  acrouging  round  us  by  this  time — pawters  & 
clarx  and  refreshmint  people  and  all.  '  What  'a 
this  year  row  about  that  there  babby  ''  at  last  says 
the  rnspcctor,  stepping  hup.  I  thought  my  wife 
was  going  to  jump  into  his  harms.  *  Have  yoa 
got  himV  says  she. 

"  '  Was  it  a  child  in  a  blue  cloak  t'  saya  he. 

"  '  And  blue  eyes  !'  says  my  wife. 

"  '  I  put  a  label  on  him  and  sent  him  on  to  Bristol ; 
he  'a  there  by  this  time.  The  Guard  of  the  Mail 
look  him  and  put  him  in  a  letter-box,'  says  he : 
'  he  went  30  minutes  ago.  We  found  him  on  the 
broad  gauge  line,  and  sent  him  on  by  it,  in  course,' 
says  he.  '  And  it  'II  be  a  caution  to  you,  young 
woman,  for  the  future,  to  label  your  children  along 
with  the  rest  of  vour  luggage.' 

"  If  my  piguniary  means  had  been  such  aa  (met 
they  was,  you  mav  imadgine  I  'd  have  had  a  speshle 
train  and  been  lioiriike  smoak.  As  it  was,  we  waa 
ohiidgcd  to  wait  4  iiiortial  hours  lor  the  next  train 
(4  ears  they  seemed  to  us,)  and  then  away  we 
went. 

"  '  My  boy  !  my  little  boy !'  says  poor,  choking 
Mary  Hann,  when  we  got  there.  '  A  parcel  in  a 
blue  cloak,'  says  the  man  ?  '  Nobody  claimed  him 
here,  and  so  we  sent  him  back  by  the  mail.  An 
Irish  nurse  here  gave  him  some  supper,  and  be  's 
at  Paddington  by  this  time.  Yes,'  says  he,  look- 
ing at  the  clock,  '  he 's  been  there  these  ten 
minutes.' 

"  But  seeing  my  poor  wife's  distracted  histarri- 
cle  state,  this  goud-naturd  man  says,  '  I  think, 
my  dear,  there  's  a  way  to  ease  your  mind.  We  'II 
know  in  five  ininulea  how  he  is.' 

"  '  Sir,'  says  she,  '  don't  make  sport  of  me.' 

"  '  No,  my  dear,  we  "11  telegraph  him.' 

"  And  he  Iwgaii  hopparating  on  that  singlar  and 
ingenus  elecktricle  inwention,  which  aniliates 
time,  and  carries  intellagence  in  the  twinkling  of  a 
peg-post. 

"  '  I  '11  ask,'  says  he,  '  fur  the  child  marked  G. 
W.  273.' 

"  Back  comes  the  telegraph,  with  the  sign  '  All 
right.' 

"  '  Ask  what  he  'a  doing,  sir,'  said  my  wife, 
quite  amazed.  Back  comes  the  answer  in  a 
Jiffy— 

'"C.  R.  Y.I.  N.  G.' 

"  This  caused  all  the  bystanders  to  laugh  excep 
my  pore  Mary  Hann,  who  puU'd  a  very  sad  face. 

"  The  g<K>d-naterd  feller  presently  said,  '  he  'd 
have  another  trile  ;'  and  what  d'ye  think  was  the 
answer  '     I  'm  blest  if  it  was  n'l — 

'"P.  A.  P.' 

"  He  was  eating  pap  I  There  's  lor  yon — 
there  's  a  rogue  for  you — there  's  a  March  of  In- 
telleck !  Mary  Hann  smiled  now  for  the  fust 
time.  '  He  'II  sleep  now,'  says  she.  And  she 
sat  down  with  a  full  heart.         •         •         •         • 

"  If  hever  that  good-natered  Shooperintendent 
comes  to  I/ondon  he  need  never  ask  for  his  skoro 
at  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  Hotel,  I  promise  you — 
where  me  and  my  wife  and  James  Ilangelo  now  is  ; 
and  where  only  yesterday,  a  gent  came  in  and 
drew  this  pidur  of  us  in  our  bar. 

"And  if  they  go  on  breaking  gages  ;  and  if  the 
child,  the  most  precious  luggage  of  the  Hrngliah- 
man,  is  to  be  bundled  about  in  this  year  wav,  why 
it  won't  be  for  want  of  wsrning,  Ixilh  from  I'rofea- 
sor  Harris,  the  (Commissioner,  and  from 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Punch's  obeajent  servant, 

"  jKAMEa  Pluch." 


THl  TALBOTTPE. — «irN-PICTU«B8. 


From  ih<  An  UdI«. 
THE    TALBOTYPE.— SUN-PICTtIKF.8. 


ruRoiciH  the  courteiy  of  H.  Fox  Talbot,  Eaq 
(are  enahled  to  prwont,  with  thianumbor  of  the 

the  mcih<«l  of  the  pro.luclion  of  which  ihi.  a^om- 
pii»h«(l  KPiilkMiian  18  the  inventor.     It  will  be  re 

metnljored  that  w«  have  from  time  i ii,.,i 

attention  to  those  truly  wondcr/ul  r. 
in  mirnoticea  of  Mr.  Talbot's  work  ,.,| 

i!L  M.'ir"-  »y  "!«  ('"Wic  these  "snn-p.ctur«." 
are  sti  inisapprfhcnded-still  "  misnomered  ;" 
we  shall  accorduiKly,  in  this  notice,  show  what 
Ihey  are  not,  and  endeavor  to  explain  what  thcv 
are  as  it  «  yet  far  from  generally  accepted  that 
Ihcy  resnit  from  the  action  of  l,„ht'alone  and  are 
not  prndnccd  by  s„me  ki;cr-Jc.„u,m  of  art.  On 
their  hrat  appearance,  artists  who  were  not  as  vet 
cognizant  of  the  discovery  were  utterly  at  a  lo.J,o 
irZTI  T"  'f'«"'-"'«y  <=oM,  at  once,  undcr- 
h^linf  ^P  ''"u  "'"'"'^'"fid  hy  nothing  like 
human  handling;   there   was   no   resemblance    to 

nothi.'i"''..  .'''  .'-■-7  '"  '"•'  "l-n-they  resembled 
nothing  that  had  ever  been  done,  either  in  the 
broad  or  narrow  styles  of  water-color  washing- 
hey  had  nothing  in  common  with  me-zzotinto- 
nolhing  with  hthographv-nothing  with  any 
known  method   of  engraving.     Hy  l^v   artist  aM 

*«  IT  /''•'r™!"^'''<--  t""  •■"ill  tl.o  main  .|uestion 
was  uiusolved.     liy  the  public  they  were  consider- 
ed drawings,  or  some  nKMlification  of  lithography 
or  n.ezzot„ito_and  this  is  siill  extensively  believed 
Ph^l^Tl       ""''«"">"'J  '"'»«  >l'i-30  are  veritable] 
,K.?.    '"*"'■"-"""  ""  '*°  "«  "^'-•'ly  "like,  and 
hat  to  copy  them  surpasses  all  human  ingenuity 
inasmuch   as  they  are  a  transfer  to  paper  of  the 
mas.,os  and  tracery  of  light  and  shade  by  a  means 
.morly  inimitable  by  the  ordinary  resourLs  of  ar" 
On   every  print    or   plate,  of    what  kind  soever, 
the  trace  ol  manipulation   is  perceptible ;  but  ati 
txamination  of  a  sun-picture  by  a  magnifying  glass 
.erves  only  to  render  the  problem  more  difficd  of 
^1.  lion,  11     he  mind  of  the  inquirer  be  occupied 
with  art  without  reference  to  nature 

A  .  ne  consideration  of  these  productions  sug- 
^X  .k"V""'T  "•"««  ""rks  which  are  essen- 
lially  the  triumphs  of  the  Dutch  school— as  the 
nearest  approach  which  the  labors  of  the  human 
hand  have  ever  effecled  to  the  sun-picture.  Node- 
tailed  comparison  can  be  instituted  ;  but  we  are 
here  taught-ami  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  pre- 

Kdri  h"'  ,"  ^^  "?  ™""''  i"<''"npatible  with 
breadth.  How  skeptical  soever  the  eye  may  be, 
here  IS  nothing  inharmonions  in  natnri  ;  therefore 
the  closest  imitation  of  nature  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  beautiful ;  and  she  is,  consequently 
.  ..It^ged  in  pro,H,rtion  to  any  amount  of  diJcordan 

'"niTtrl':''  "''^  ""•  '"  "'"•■^'-'^  -"--"- 
These  photogenic*  drawings  are  not  extensively 
Known  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery. The  picture  which  accompanies  this 
number  of  the  Art-Union,  as  an  example  will  ,o 
those  to  whom  the  art  is  entirely  new,  afford  some 
deaof  the  style  in  which  these  productions  are 
brought  forward,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  sup- 
port the  observations  we  have  already  made  on  the 
subject.     To  meet  the  inquiries  to  which  the  in- 


imitsble  npreMoUtion  will  naturally  iri»e  riae  wa 
•upply  a  brief  account  of  the  prooe*.  and  iuin*ei^ 
(ion. 

•r^i."'''.!"  *'=«?'«''  "SaS.  the  inTenlor.  H  Kox 
Talbot,  F*,.,  K  R.  8.,  was  amusing  hm,«.|f  ,„ 
sketching,  by  the  aid  of  Wollasion's  rarneni  lu- 
cida,  passages  of  the  enchanting  scenery  r.f  the 
shores  ol  the  I^ke  of  Como.  Hut  the  resuh,  ef- 
fected by  this  means  were  unsaiislartory,  insomuch 
as  to  lead  to  the  c.mclosiim  ihnt  (he  ««,.  „f  the  in- 
strumei,'  !..certamkn  :  drawin/r, 

*'"cll  '  linl'orliiii  ,  * 

-p.  unioriun  I  ;   possess. 

"■■  '■  '"  ""»  inairumeiit  hy  .Mr.  Talbot  in- 

"^^  '"»'"'  "lal  of  another  instrument,  the 

h^autitui im;. '  '■'"■' '■'     ';!X,I!!* 

a  fixed  and,.  , i  Ihs  made 

the  paper.    Uellecling  on  the  knowii  'n?," 

enceoflight,  it  ocMirrcd  to  Mr.  Talb..:  ,iaj„ 

eml^L""*^!!'  ^,  """"',  "P""  P»Per  in  a  manner  so 
entirely  subject  to  the  degrees  of  light  and  shade 
by  which  It  was  promoted,  as  to  hear  a  strict  rl 
seiriblance  to  the  forms  on  which  the  light  fell  • 
and  ■•ahhough."  says  Mr.  Tallnit,  '•  I  knew  the 
ract  from  chemical  books  that  nitrate  of  silver  was 
changed  or  deconipos..d  by  light,  still  I  had  never 
seen  the  experiment  tried,  and  therefore  4  had  no 
Idea  wheiher  the  action  was  a  rapid  or  a  slow  one 
—a  point,  however,  of  ihe  utmost  importance,  since 
If  It  were  a  slow  one,  my  theory  might  prove  but 
a  philosophic  dream."  .       e       i 

Karly  in  the  year  1834,  Mr.  Talbot  began  to  re- 
duce  his  speculations  to  experiment  by  employing 
a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  purpoaS 
of  preparing  the  paper;  but  the  result  was  unaktiin 
factory,  and  not  less  «,  was  an  experiment  with 
the  chloride  of  silver  already  formed.  The  effect 
was  then  trie<l  of  the  formniion  of  the  chloride 
on  the  paper,  by  first  washing  the  paper  with  a 
strong  solution  of  salt,  and  afterwards  with  nitrate 
of  silver  ;  but  this  pr.K;ecding  was  not  more  saiia- 
taclory  than  the  others. 

In   the  course   of  numerous  experiments,   Mr 
lalbot  discovered   that  the    paper    was  rendered 
more  sensitive  by  the  employment  of  a  weaker  so- 
lution of  salt  than  he  had  before  used,  having  hith- 
erto erred  in  the  formation  of  a  too  perfect  Hloride- 
whereas  that    which   was  really  necessary  to  the 
de.sidcratea  end  was  an  imperfect  chloride.     The 
result  of  this  step  was  a  facility  in  obtaining  dia- 
met  and  very  pleasing  images  of  such  things  as 
eaves,  lace,  and  other  flat  objects  of  complicated 
lorms  and  outlines,  by  exposing  them  to  the  light 
of  the  sun  ;  but  the  paper  was  not  yet  sufBcientlv 
sensitive  for  the  purpose  of  obuining  piclurea  with 
the  camera  obscura. 

At  Geneva,  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  Mr  Talbot 
prosecuted  the  inquiry  by  varying  the  experments 
n  many  ways  His  attention  was  directed  to 
iodide  of  silver  by  a  remark  of  Sir  H.  Davy  as  to 
a  superior  susceptibility  in  the  iodide  ;  'but  in 
n..aking  the  trial,  the  resnit  was  the  contrary 
of  the  statement  of  Sir  H.  Daw-that  the  lod^^ 
riH^     "r,'""  T"  «!"'"''<'  '«  I'Bht  than  the  chlo- 

.h.  11  n*^  "."T"  ""'  ""'y  ''^«'  «-"*i'ive  than 
he  chloride,  but  did  not  in  any  way  respond  loth" 
nfluence  of  the  strongest  sunshine,  but  would  re 

ength  of  time  unchanged  in  the  sun.     13y  this  fact 

conldT"";  ""^  ~"^'"'*''  """  '""«  de'penHence 
could  be  placed  on  the  sLaiements  of  chemical 
writers  with  regard  to  this  particular  subject-in 
lact,  those  aids  and  resources  whiclt  are  available 
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in  other  inquiries  were  here  tltn)^ther  winting,  »o 
U»»t  e»ery  «i("i  •  ■.  ■-  ih..  disenvt-ry,  and  in  itt 
progreas  tn  p.  .  it  m«y  Iw  truly  »nu\,  the 

re»i!i'  '••"  "I'-  lahoni  uf  Mr.  Tiilhut,  to 

wh  ■  hoiinr. 

A  ■  .,        i'-nt  was  not  noairdinp  to 

the  obsHrvaiiiin  <i|  Sir  11.  Dnry,  ihi-  firt  i<(  the 
iodide  of  silver  beinu  iii«enmh|p  to  light  vinn  nf  im- 
mediate uliliiv  :  fur  the  iodide  of  silver  heing  found 
to  be  iiiJo'iiRiSle  to  lijrht.  and  the  chloride  hetng 
etaily  convertible  into  the  iodide  by  immersion  into 
iodide  of  potasoium,  it  lidlowed  that  a  pirtnre 
made  with  rhloriilo  ronld  be  fixed  by  dipping  it 
into  a  bath  nf  the  alkaline  iodi<le. 

"  This  prorcss  of  fixation"  (extracted  from  the 
"  Pencil  of  Naiute" — Mr.  Tallml's  work  already 
mentioned)  "  was  a  simple  one,  and  it  was  some- 
times very  successful.  The  <lis.iilvanla?es  to  which 
it  was  liable  did  not  manifrst  themselves  until  a 
later  period,  and  arose  from  a  new  and  unexpected 
cairse,  namely,  that  when  a  picture  is  so  treaieil, 
althoufrh  it  is  permanently  secured  apainst  the 
ciarkenin^  elXi'Ci  of  the  8<dar  ravs.  yet  it  is  exposed 
to  a  contrary  or  whileuinj  effV-ct  from  them  ;  so 
that  after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  the  dark  parts  of 
the  piciurc  begin  to  fade,  and  gradually  the  whide 
picture  becomes  obliteraled,  and  is  reduced  to  the 
appcirance  of  a  uniform  pile  yellow  sheet  of  paper. 
A  (food  many  pictures,  no  doubt,  escape  this  fate  ; 
but,  as  ihoy  all  seem  liable  to  it,  the  fixing  process 
by  iodine  must  lie  considered  as  not  sufficiently  cer- 
tain to  be  retained  in  use  ns  a  ph<iiographic  pro- 
oan,  except  when  employed  wiih  several  careful 
precautions,  which  it  would  be  too  lon^  to  speak 
of  in  this  place." 

During  the  summer  of  |ft35,  Mr.  Talbot  Te- 
oewcd  his  attempts  to  execute  piclun-sof  buildingn 
with  the  camera  obscnra  ;  and  having  communica- 
Icd  to  the  paper  a  greater  degree  of  sensihiliiy  l)y 
means  of  repeated  alternate  washes  of  s:ilt  and  sil- 
ver, and  using  it  in  a  moist  stale,  the  time  for  olt- 
taining  a  representation  with  the  camera  obscura 
on  a  bright  day  was  reduced  in  ten  miniiies.  ISiil 
these  were  small,  and,  although  others  of  larger 
site  were  oliiainable,  a  much  greater  amount  of 
patience  was  iiecesstry  for  their  production  ;  and, 
moreover,  they  were  less  perfect  than  the  smaller 
ones,  a.s  it  was  dilTicull  to  keep  the  instrument 
steady  for  any  great  length  of  lime  pointing  at  the 
same  object;  and,  the  pap<?r  being  employed  in  a 
moist  state,  the  action  w.is  not  biifficiently  uni- 
form. 

At  the  close  of  1838.  Mr.  Talbot  discovered  a 
fact  of  a  new  kind,  of  which  he  thus  speaks  : — 
"  Having  spread  a  piece  of  silver  leaf  lui  a  ]iane  of 
glass,  and  thpiwu  a  panicle  of  imlinc  upon  it,  I 
observed  that  colored  rings  formed  themselves 
around  the  central  particle,  especially  if  the  glass 
w«s  slightly  warmed.  The  colored  rings  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  aitnbilting  to  the  formation  of  infinite- 
ly thin  brers  or  strata  of  iodide  nf  silver  :  but  a 
most  unexpected  phenomenon  occurred  when  the 

,  by  nl 
)lored 
their  colors,  and  assumed 


JTer  plate  was  brought  into  the  light,  by  placing 
for   then   the   colored    rings 
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and,  therefore,  aAer  having  admired  the  beauty  nf 
this  new  phenomenon,  I  laid  the  spitcimens  by  for 
a  time,  to  see  whether  they  would  preserve  the 
same  appearance,  or  would  undergo  any  further 
alteration."  This  experiment,  as  our  readers 
will  see,  was  a  curious  aniicipaiion  of  ihc  first  part 
of  the  Daguerreotype  process  about  six  months  be- 
fore Daguerre  aiinnnnced  it. 

In  September,  1H40,  Mr.  Talbot  discovered  tli« 
process  first  called  Calotype  (but  the  name  has 
since  l)een  changed  by  some  of  iiis  friends  into  Tal- 
botypc.*)  Hy  this  process  the  action  of  light  on 
pn|>er  was  rendered  many  hundred  times  more 
rapid,  allowing  portraits  lo  be  taken  fnun  the  life, 
which  could  not  previously  be  accomplished.  The 
method  of  ohtainingthe  Cnloivpe  pictures, commu- 
nicated by  .Mr.  Talbot  tothe  IJoyal  Society,  shortly 
after  the  discovery  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Prrporation  of  the  I'aprr. — Take  a  sheet  of 
the  best  writing  paper,  having  a  smooth  surface, 
and  a  close  and  even  texture. 

"  The  water-mark,  if  any,  shnuld  be  cut  off,  lest 
it  should  injure  the  appearance  of  the  picture. 
Dissolve  100  grains  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver 
in  six  ounces  of  distilled  water.  Wash  the  paper 
with  this  solution  uiih  a  soft  brush,  on  one  side, 
and  put  a  mark  on  that  side  whereby  to  know  it 
again.  Dry  ihe  paper  cautiously  at  a  distant  fire, 
or  else  let  it  dry  spontaneously  in  a  dark  mom. 
When  dry,  or  nearly  so,  dip  it  into  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  ixitassium  containing  .500  grains  of  that 
salt  dissolved  in  one  pint  of  water,  and  let  it  stay 
two  or  three  minutes  in  this  solution.  Then  dip 
it  into  a  vessel  of  water,  dry  it  lightly  with  blot- 
ting pap«'r,  and  finish  drying  it  at  a  fire,  which 
will  not  injure  it  even  if  held  pretty  near;  nr  else 
it  may  be  left  to  dry  spontaneously. 

"  All  ihis  is  best  done  in  the  evening  by  candle- 
light. The  paper  so  far  prepared  I  call  io<li:rdpa- 
prr,  bi'cnime  it  has  a  iinij'orm  pale  yellow  coaling 
of  icHliiie  of  Bil»-cr.  It  is  scarcely  sensitive  lo  light, 
hut,  nevertheless,  it  ought  to  Iw  kept  in  a  portfolio 
or  a  dniwer,  until  wanted  for  use.  It  may  be  kept 
for  any  length  of  lime  without  spoiling  or  under- 
going any  change,  if  protected  from  the  light. 
This  is  the  fir>t  part  of  ihe  preparation  of  Calotype 
paper,  and  mav  be  perlortned  at  any  lime.  The 
remaining  part  is  best  deferred  until  shortly  before 
the  paper  is  wanted  for  use. 

"  When  ihat  time  is  arrived,  lake  a  sheet  of  the 
iiKlizeil  paper,  and  wash  it  with  a  liquid  prepared 
in  the  f<dlowing  manner  : — 

"  Dissolve  100  grains  of  crystallized  nitrate  of 
silver  in  two  ounces  of  distilled  water;  add  to  this 
|s<diiiinn  ime  sixth   of  its  v(dumo  of  strong  acetio 
acid.     liCt  this  mixture  bo  called  A. 
I      "  Make    a   saturated    solution    of  crystallized 
I  gallic  sciil  ill  cidd  distilled  water.     The  quantity 
! dissolved  is  very  small.     Call  this  solution  M. 
I      "  When  a  sheet  of  paper  is  wanted  for  use,  mix 
togeiher  the  liquids  k  and   H  in  equal  volumes, 
but  only  mix  a  small  quantity  of  them  at  a  time, 
Itecause   Ihe  mixture  does  not  keep  long  without 
sp<iiling.     I  shall  call  Ihis  mixture  the ^(i//o-ni/rart 
n/stlrrr. 

"Then  take  a  sheet  of  iodized  paper  and  wash 
it  over  with  this  gallo  nitrate  uf  silver,  with  a  soft 
brush,  taking  care  to  wash  it  on  the  side  which  haa 


irrern  when  brought  tnto  the  daylight.  This 
chaii/e  ivni  not  very  rapid — it  was  much  less 
rti  '"•  changes  of  some  of  the  sensitive 

paj  .  i  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  ; 
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been  previously  mirkeH.  Tliis  opcniiion  nhmili) 
lie  iirrriirmeil  liy  (-nndli'-lijllil.  IjiI  th«  pnpvr  rr»t 
hnlf  II  miiiiilp,  anil  llion  dip  it  inlci  water.  Tlifii 
dry  it  liRlitly  with  lilntiinu-pspr-r,  and  fiii;illv  drv  it 
rautioii'-iv  at  a  tire,  huldiii);  it  a  ciinnnli-rabli*  div 
innee  thprrfrom.  When  dry,  tho  paper  is  fit  lor 
UBc.  1  have  named  the  paper  thut  prepared  (';ilii- 
type  paper,  on  afcoinit  of  ita  ijreat  utility  in  ob- 
Ijininjf  th"  pimiirtrs  of  olijerts  with  the  ramcra  oh- 
scnn.  If  this  paper  bo  kfipt  in  a  press,  it  will 
often  retain  its  qiiiliiies  in  perfection  for  three 
months  or  more,  twinn  ready  fur  une  at  any  mo- 
ment;  bill  ihia  i4  nut  iiniformlv  the  rase,  and  I 
therefore  rocoinmcnd  that  it  should  tie  used  in  a  few 
hours  aftur  it  ban  been  prepan'd.  If  it  is  used  im- 
mediately, th'!  bot  dryiiisr  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  papi-r  may  be  used  moist.  Instead  of  ein- 
ployiiip  a  snluiion  of  orv»talli/j!d  ijallie  aeul  for  the 
li<iuid  H,  the  tinr/ure  of  i;<tlh  diluted  with  water 
may  be  used,  but  I  do  nni  think  the  results  are  al- 
together so  s.iiisfaotory. 

"  l/»c  of  I  he  piiprr. — The  Calotypc  [Kiper  is  sen- 
sitive to  liffbt  in  an  extra"rdinary  depree,  which 
transcends  a  hundred  times  or  more  that  of  any 
kind  of  photographic  paper  hitherto  described. 
This  may  b«>  made  manifest  by  the  followinir  ex- 
periment : — Take  a  piece  of  ibis  pa|)er,  and,  hav- 
ing covered  half  of  it,  cx|h>so  the  other  half  to 
dayli|;ht  for  the  space  of  onf  srranil  in  dark  cloudy 
wealber  in  winter.  This  brief  moment  suflices  to 
produce  a  slronij  impression  upon  the  p»|>er.  Hut 
the  inipressiiiii  is  latent  and  invisible,  anil  its  exist- 
ence would  not  be  suspected  by  any  one  who 
was  not  forewarned  of  it  liy  previous  expeiiments. 

"  The  method  of  causini;  the  impression  to  be- 
come visible  is  extremely  simple.  It  consists  in 
washinc  ibe  paper  once  more  with  the  aallo-nitrate 
of  silver,  prepared  in  the  way  before  described, 
and  then  warinins;  it  (rently  before  the  fire.  In  a 
few  8»>ciinds  the  part  of  the  paper  upon  which  the 
liijht  has  acted  beiiins  to  darken,  and  finally  grows 
entirely  black,  while  the  other  part  of  the  paper 
retains  its  whiteness.  Kven  a  weaker  impression 
than  this  may  be  hrnw^hl  out  by  repeating  the  wash 
of  gallo-iiitrate  of  silver,  and  again  warming  the 
paper.  On  the  other  h:ind,  a  stronger  impression 
does  not  require  the  warming  of  the  paper,  for  a 
wash  of  the  gallo-nitraie  suffices  to  make  it 
visible,  without  heat,  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or 
two. 

"  A  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  Calotype  paper  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
it  will  take  an  impression  from  simple  nicwnligbt, 
n  >t  Cfinccniraled  by  a  lens.  If  a  leaf  is  laid  upon 
a  sheet  of  ihe  paper,  an  image  of  it  may  be  obtained 
in  this  way  in  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  boor. 

"  This  paper,  being  possesssed  of  so  high  a  de- 
:;r<'e  of  sensitiveness,  is  therefore  well  suited  tore- 
■ive  images  in  the  camera  obscura.  If  the  aper- 
•  ire  of  the  ohject-lens  is  one  inch,  and  the  focal 
Ingth  fifteen  inches,  I  find  that  one  minute*  is  am- 
ply sHilicicnl  in  summer  to  impress  a  strong  image 
pon  the  paper,  of  any  building  upon  which  the 

n   is  shining.     When  tho  aperture  amounts  to 

«  third  of  the  focal  length,  and  tho  object  is  very 

hite,  as  a  plaster  bust,  fie.,  it  appears  to  me  that 
"ne  setttnd  is  sulficient  to  obtain  a  pretty  good  image 
.■lit. 

"  The  images  thus  received  upon  the  Calotypc 
paper  are  for  the  most  part  invisible  impressions. 

*  Subsequent  experiments,  durin?  the  summer  of  1  S'l  I , 
showed  tliat  len  secmuU  was  the  proper  lime  under  the 
(ircumstancea  above  mentioned. 


I  They  may  he  made  Ttsihle  by  tho  proersa  slreaHy 
ri'lated,  namely,  by  washing  them  with  Ihe  gallo- 
nitrate  of  silver,  (nd  then  warming  the  paper. 
When  the  paper  is  quite  blank.  1  "     tliC 

case.  It  18  a  highly  cunoiis  and  '■- 

non  to  see  the  s|Hintaneoos  com  ...    ;he 

picture,  first  tracing  out  the  sti'  les,  and 

I  then  gridually  filling  up  all  the  I  iiid  com- 

plicated details.     The  artist  should  watch  the  pic- 
tiire  as  it  develops    itself,  aiii!  «  hrn  in   hi'i   iiidi;- 

I  mem  it  has  attained  the  gr  -ih 

!  and  clearne«.  he  shoiilil   -  l.y 

:  washing  it  wiih  the  fixing  luiunl. 

i  "'ITu:  Fiiiiti;  Prncrss. — To  fix  the  piclnre,  it 
shiMild  be  first  washed  with  water,  then  lightly 
dried  with  blotting-paper,  and  then  washed  with  A 
solution  of  hriimide  nf  pnfiisnuni,  containing  K'O 
grains  of  that  salt  dissidved  in  eight  or  ten  ounces 
of  water.  After  a  minute  or  two  it  should  he 
again  dipped  in  water,  and  then  finally  dried.  The 
picture  is  in  ibis  manner  very  strongly  f,xe>l,  and 
with  this  great  advantage,  that  it  remains  trane- 
parent,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  copy  from  it.  The  raloiype  picture  is 
a  nenaliit  one,  in  which  the  lights  of  nature  are 
represented  by  shades  ;  but  the  copies  are  positire, 
having  ihe  lights  conformable  to  nature.  They 
also  represent  the  objects  in  their  natural  position 
with  respect  to  right  and  left.  The  copies  maybe 
made  upon  (Calotype  paper  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
invisible  impressions  being  hroui;ht  mil  in  the  way 
already  described.  But  1  prefer  to  make  copies 
upon  pbotonraphic  paper  prepared  in  the  way 
which  I  originally  described  in  a  memoir  read  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  February,  1S39,  and  which  is 
made  by  washing  the  best  writing-paper,  first, 
with  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and,  nut, 
with  a  stdntion  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Although  it 
takes  a  much  longer  time  to  obtain  a  copy  upon 
this  paper,  yet,  when  obtained,  the  tints  appear 
more  harmonious  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  it  re- 
quires ill  general  from  ihree  minutes  lo  thirty  min- 
utes of  sunshine,  according  lo  circoinslanees  to  ob- 
tain a  poihI  copy  on  ihis  sort  of  phiitngrapbic  pa- 
per. The  copy  should  be  washed  and  dried,  and 
the  fixing  process  (which  may  be  deferred  lo  ■ 
subsequent  day)  is  the  same  as  that  already  men- 
tioned. The  copies  are  made  by  placing  tiie  pic- 
ture upon  the  photographic  paper,  w  ith  a  board  be- 
low and  a  sheet  of  glass  abuve.  and  pressing  the 
papers  into  close  contact  by  meaus  of  screws  or 
otherwise. 

"  After  a  calotypc  piclnre  has  furnished  several 
copies,  it  sometimes  grows  faint,  and  no  more  good 
copies  then  can  be  made  from  it.  lint  these  pic- 
lures  possess  the  beautiful  and  extraordinary 
property  of  lieing  siiscepiible  of  revival.  In  order 
to  revive  them  and  restore  their  original  appear- 
ance, it  is  only  necessary  lo  wash  them  again  by 
candlelight  with  gallo-mirate  of  silver,  and  warm 
ihem  ;  this  causes  all  the  shades  of  the  picture  lo 
darken  greatly,  while  the  white  parts  remain  un- 
affected. The  shaded  parts  of  the  paper  thus  ma- 
quire  an  opacity  which  gi<es  a  renewed  spirit  and 
life  lo  the  copies,  of  w  hich  a  second  series  may 
now  be  taken,  extending  nficn  to  a  verv  considera- 
ble number.  In  reviving  ihe  piclnre  it  sometimee 
happens  that  various  detiils  make  their  appearance 
which  had  not  before  lieen  seen,  having  been  latent 
all  the  time,  yet,  nevertheless,  not  destroyed  by 
their  long  exposure  to  sunshine. 

"  I  will  terminate  these  observations  by  stating 
a  few  experiments  calculated  to  render  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  sensitive  paper  more  familiar. 
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"  t.  Wuh  >  piece  of  iodixed  paper  with  the 
ftmllo-nitnite  ;  expoee  it  lo  davlight  for  s  second  ur 
two,  and  then  withdraw  it.  'I'he  paper  will  soon 
begin  to  darken  spontaneoualy,  and  will  grow 
quite  blark. 

"  'i.  The  same  as  berore,  but  let  the  paper  be 
warmed.  The  blackening  will  be  more  rapid  in 
Oun»equpnrc  (if  the  warmth. 

"  3.  Put  a  large  dmpof  the  gallo-nitrato  on  one 
part  of  the  paper,  and  moisten  another  part  of  it 
more  spsringly,  then  leave  it  exposed  to  a  very 
faint  daylight;  it  will  be  found  that  the  les-ser 
qnnnlitv  (>ri)(liice«  the  prcilor  olfect  in  darkening 
the  paper  :  and,  in  general,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
most  rapid  darkening  takes  place  at  the  moment 
when  the  paper  becomes  nearly  dry ;  also,  if  only 
a  portion  of  the  paper  is  moistened,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  edges  or  boundaricji  of  the  moist- 
ened part  are  more  acted  on  by  the  light  than  any 
other  part  of  the  surface. 

"  4,  If  the  paper,  after  being  moistened  with  the 
gallo-nitrate,  is  washed  with  water  and  dried,  a 
•light  exposure  to  daylight  no  longer  suffices  to  pro- 
duce so  much  discidoralinn  ;  indeed,  it  often  pro- 
duces none  at  all.  Dut  by  subsequently  washing 
it  again  with  the  gallo-nitratc,  and  warming  it, 
the  same  degree  of  discoloration  is  developed  as  in 
the  other  case  (experiment*  I  and  2.)  The  dry 
paper  appears,  therefore,  to  be  equal  or  superior, 
in  sensitiveness  to  the  moist ;  only  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  it  receives  a  rirlual  instead  of  an  actual 
impression  from  the  light,  which  it  requires  a  sub- 
•equent  process  lo  develop." 

The  date  of  the  announcement  of  Daguerre's 
discovery,  (January,  1839,)  licing  five  years  after 
the  commencemctit  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Talbot, 
makes  it  sufficiently  clear  that,  had  Daguerre's  re- 
searches been  unsuccessful,  the  discovery  of  this 
other  branch  of  photngraphy  h.td  still  been  secured 
to  the  world  by  those  of  Mr.  Talbot — since  the  in- 
ventions arc  altogether  independent  of  each  other. 
The  announcements  in  both  cases,  as  we  have  al- 
ready staled,  were  simultaneous,  and  it  was  con- 
jectured by  the  public,  before  the  processes  were 
Known,  that  the  means  employed  were  the  same  ; 
but,  when  the  processes  were  described,  their  dif- 
ference was  at  once  acknowledged.  The  Daguer- 
reotype is  now  so  well  known  to  the  public  that  it 
is  not  necessary,  in  reference  to  it,  to  do  more 
than  stale  a  broad  difference  between  it  and  the 
Talbotype  :  fur  the  execution  of  portraits  and  pic- 
tures by  the  former  process,  plates  of  polished 
silver  are  used  ;  while,  in  the  latter,  paper  is  em- 
ployed, as  may  be  seen  in  the  example  which  ac- 
companies this  notice.     The  Talbotype  is  less  ex- 

t' '■   '-lown  than  the  Daguerreotype,  although 

II  least,  an  equal   publicity  :  for  it  may 

1  ■  d  superior  to  the  latter  in  respect  of 

I  I   upon  which  ihe  picture  is  cast,  and 

1  '  ii  in  power  of  detail.     Every  means 

I  I  in  propagating  a  knowledge  of 

I:  i>i',  and  its  merits  have  done  the 

rvKi.  I  III  the  other  hand,  the  Talbotype  has  been 
hiihiTln  unly  circulated  in  private  societies,  and  is, 
ri)ns<M)uently,  less  generally  known.  We  presume, 
however,  that  the  circulation  of  the  very  large 
nnmlier  of  ixnmplcs  with  which  Mr.  Talbot  has 
supjilifil  u-..  Will  have  the  effect  of  making  many 
thoustndn  iiei|iiainled  with  it  who  had  previously 
only  heard  of  it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
age. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirteen  yean  since  Mr.  Talbot 
eoromenced  his  labors,  which  he  has,  up  to  this 
period,  prosecuted  with  so  fortODSte  and  hsppy  a 


result;  while  yet,  by  the  constancy  of  his  ex- 
ertions, the  invention  is  increasing  in  excellence  ; 
as  it  is  now  in  his  power  to  execute  much  more 
beautiful  things  than  have  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted. 

In  the  sixth  number  of  the  "  Pencil  of  Nstare," 
a  plate  is  published  lo  show  another  important  ap- 
plication of  the  photographic  art.  This  is  a  repe- 
tition of  a  sketch  of  "  Hagar  in  the  Desert,"  by 
Francesco  Mola,  which  has  been  taken  from  a  fac- 
simile executed  at  Munich  :  henre  we  arc  furnished 
with  indubitable  proof  that  by  this  means  can  ori- 
ginal sketches  of  the  old  masters  be  inimitably  mul- 
tiplied, with  a  nicely  of  execution  surpassing  any 
imil.itive  effort  of  the  human  hand. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  had  M.  Daguerre 
never  effected  any  discovery,  we  should  still  have 
had  that  of  Mr.  Talbot.  Of  each  of  these  inven- 
tions the  comparative  available  utilities  must  not 
be  forgotten  :  to  the  former,  for  his  ingenious  and 
persevering  experiments,  all  honor  is  due ;  and 
also  to  the  claims  of  the  latter  not  an  iota  less  of 
distinction  is  to  be  awarded.  In  reducing  the  two 
inventions  to  a  consideration  of  their  real  utilities, 
the  preference  must  be  given  to  the  Talbotype. 
The  invention  of  Daguerre  was  matured  at  its  an- 
nouncement:  we  hear  from  time  to  lime  of  im- 
provements, but,  on  examination,  these  have  never 
added  one  truly  useful  feature  lo  the  first  develop- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  Talbotype,  since  it 
was  first  made  known,  has,  through  the  unremit- 
ting labors  and  research  of  its  inventor,  been  won- 
derfully improved  :  we  have  just  spoken  of  a  most 
valuable  capability — that  of  increasing  nneieni  and 
valuable  drawings  upon  the  material  whereon  they 
were  originally  made,  and  so  fitting  them  for  llie 
portfolio.  The  Daguerreotype  is  most  faithful  in 
repeating  prints,  &c.;  but  what  can  be  done  with 
metal  plates!  The  powers  of  the  Talbotype  aie 
admirably  adapted  to  book  illustration,  and  in  this 
respect  they  have  yet  to  be  shown  ;  in  short,  the 
microscopic  preci.sion  with  which  texture  and  form 
are  rendered  by  this  means  is  not  to  be  allaiiied  by 
any  attempts  at  imitation  by  any  manipulative  pro- 
cess, however  elaborate. 

Hence,  as  to  the  real  utility  of  the  two  inven- 
tions, there  is  no  question.  Mr.  Talbot  is  still  ss- 
siduously  laboring  for  the  further  pi^rfection  of  Iho 
invention,  the  advancement  of  which  will  be  suffi- 
ciently seen  in  other  works,  shortly  lo  appear, 
which  are  much  su[ierior  to  anything  that  has  yet 
been  produced. 


The  laft  of  Martin  Luther,  gatherrd  from  hit 
own  Writin/fS.     Hy  M.  Michelet,  Author  of 
the  "  History  of  f' ranee,"  "  The  People,"  &c., 
&c.     Translated  by  G.  H.  Smith.  F.  G.  S. 
Thk  peculiar  value  of  this  work  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  "  neither  the  life  of  Luther  turned 
into  an   historical  romance,  nor  a   history  of  the 
establishment   of  Lulheranism,   but    a   biography 
consisting  of  a  scries  of  tnnscripts  from  Lulher's 
own  revelations."   Wilh  the  exception  of  the  events 
of  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  when  Luther  could 
not  have  been   the  penman,   the   transcriber    has 
seldom  occasion  to   hold   the  )'  'f.      His 

task  has  Imm-o  limited  lo  selectin:  and  fix- 

ing the  chronology  of  detached  |  1  lirongh- 

out  the  whole  work,  Luther  in  i  liesman 

— Luther's  life   is  told   by   Lui:  <       We 

need  not  add  that  by  an  author  so  m  us 

M.  Michelet,  this  task  is  admirabls  i. — 

Protestant  Churchman. 
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From  Ooday'a  Udjr't  Dogk. 

CHARACTER  AND  OPINIONS  OF  THE  LATE  REV. 
SYDNEY    SMITH. 

BY    WILLIAM    KIRKLAND. 

WiiKN  a  grest  man  is  iiicartlipd,  ilicro  luiially 
springs  up  such  a  crop  of  inemoirM,  (iiiloKies,  Ho- 
rtmalions,  ami  what  not,  that  it  woulil  seem  as  if 
the  mortal  seed  had  h<>cii  coiiiiuitled  to  the  sruiiiid 
only  to  roiippcar,  even  in  this  world,  in  a  more 
etherualizud  or  intelleoliial  form.  When  a  con- 
spicuous man  dies,  there  is  a  suminvlnt  kindred 
tendency  to  supply  the  hlank  he  letuv:*  in  llie  puh- 
lic  eyo  by  notices  and  discussions  of  his  claims  to 
public  attention. 

Sydney  Smith  certainly  was  not  a  great  man,  but 
his  pungent  and  ready  wit  made  ns  ever  sensible 
of  his  presence,  and  of  late  his  hard  hits  at  Ameri- 
can repudiation  drew  our  attentiiin  to  him  pecu- 
liarly. We  had  learned  alnioai  to  regard  him  as 
the  exponent  of  Enjilish  feeling  on  this  sore  sub- 
ject. When  ho  died,  ihoso  IViinsylvanians  whom 
ne  had  praised  as  behaving  with  great  decorum  and 
refraining  from  any  attempt  to  pick  F'nglish  pock- 
ets at  the  queen's  coronation  dinner,  must  have 
felt  somewhat  relieved.  He  threw  stones  with 
great  dexterity  whore  the  object  was  vulnerable, 
and  those  who  snflured  from  his  blows  suffered  in 
silence,  forgetting,  through  the  boldness  of  their 
assailant,  that  his  house  was  of  glass  if  they  chose 
10  retaliate. 

The  glory  of  Sydney  Smith  is  to  have  set  on 
foot  the  Edinburgh  Review — his  shame,  that  after 
having  contributed  to  it  some  of  the  most  impu- 
dent and  illiberal  articles,  he  should  have  said, 
when  all  was  over  and  hot  blood  cold,  lh.it  he  saw 
very  little  to  alter  or  repent  of.  He  who  saw  other 
people's  prejudices  and  littlenesses  so  keenly,  was 
even  thus  lamentably  blind  to  his  own.  He  who 
could  rebuke  with  such  scorching  causticity  what 
he  considered  as  pecuniary  dishonesty,  was  capa- 
ble of  dishonesty  of  another  kind  ([uite  as  disgrace- 
ful to  the  perpetrator,  and  far  more  ruinous  to  the 
sufferer. 

That  there  has  been  a  vast  progress  in  the  polit- 
ical condition  of  Great  Hrilain  within  the  present 
century  is  undeniable.  That  the  Edinburgh  Ueview 
has  advocated  with  steadiness  and  ability  the  lead- 
ing beneficial  changes,  is  equally  true.  It  is  im- 
possible to  assign  to  this  or  to  any  one  cause  the 
precise  degree  of  merit  to  which  it  may  be  entitled, 
but  from  the  talent  with  which  that  journal  has 
lioen  conducted  from  the  outset,  the  high  place  it 
has  maintained  in  the  literary  and  political  world, 
and  its  largo  circulation,  wo  may  safely  award  it 
the  first  place.  This  is  only  saying  that  Brougham, 
.leffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  Macaulay  and  their  asso- 
ciates, have  unitedly  done  more  ihan  any  other  set 
of  men  in  efTecting  what  may  be  termed  the  second 
English  Revolution.  Some  of  these  men  have,  it 
is  true,  figured  in  parliament ;  but  we  doubt  much 
whether  their  influence  individually  has  been  as 
great,  even  there,  as  in  the  Review— collectively 
we  are  very  sure  it  has  not.  They  are  men  of 
the  closet  and  the  pen,  far  more  powerful  in  the 
silent  page  than  in  the  animated  debate,  which 
calls  for  personal  qualifications  possessed  by  so  few 
scholars. 

Very  properly,  then,  may  Sydney  Smith  pride 
himself,  as  he  does  in  the  preface  to  his  works, 
on  having  set  on  foot  such  a  journal  and  contri- 
buted to  it  for  so  m.any  years.     Many  a  man  has 
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pined  fur  a  hero  on  account  of  acliicvtaicnts  or 
happy  aocidenis  of  far  le»*  iinpuitancc.  liut  a 
part  uf  his  sclf-ghirificatiim  on  this  lopic  makes  oi 
soiile,  and  we  hardly  know  whether  the  wiily 
canon  can  be  in  earnest  or  is  merely  playing  off  a 
joko  that  may  take  in  at  least  the  uninitiated.  He 
says,  "  To  bear  patiently  the  reproach  and  povertt 
which  it  caused,  and  to  Iwik  back  and  see  that  I 
have  nothing  to  retract  and  no  ini'  and 
violence  to  reproach  myself  with.  <;  of 
life  which  I  must  think  to  be  i  ' '-  muiitc." 
We  would  gladly  have  been  ',  the  dura- 
tion of  this  martyrdom.  Wi „  ..iut  uf  oat- 
meal comiiions  at  the  outset,  to  be  sure,  but  we 
think  before  long  the  "  reproach"  of  being  the 
associate  of  nmugham,  JclTrey  and  Macaulay,  and 
the  "  poverty"  of  two  guineas  a  page  or  fifty 
pounds  an  article,  must  have  been  "  Uiiled  peas'' 
in  comparison  with  any  real  sacrifice.  Peter 
Plymley's  Ijctters.  too — a  pretty  goo<l  siw'd  book 
and  not  particularly  clerical — twenty  thousand  cop- 
ies sold ! — good  picking  for  somebody,  and  we 
do  not  believe  the  reverend  gentleman  one  likely 
to  let  it  all  fall  into  other  hands ;  at  least  his  Penn- 
sylvania groans  never  seemed  lo  us  quite  disin- 
terested virtuous  indignation.  A  few  years  afli-r 
the  "  poverty"  complained  of.  and  subsequent  also 
to  the  fall  of  Pennsylvania  slocks,  we  find  this  vic- 
tim's estate  sworn  under  the  value  uf  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds.  To  American  perceptions,  at  least, 
this  is  very  tolerable  poverty — one  that  would  con- 
sole must  men  like  Sydney  Suiilli  fur  a  good  deal 
of  reproach. 

Old  Ijord  Stnwell  once  said  to  him — "  Mr.  Smith, 
you  would  have  been  a  much  richer  m!>n  if  yon 
h.ad  joined  us;"  and  he  claims  not  a  little  merit 
that  he  did  not  act  on  the  old  lord's  hint.  We 
I  know  not  how  rich  the  tory  clergy  usually  are,  but 
wo  think  most  of  them  would  be  content  to  paaa 
from  the  tutorship  of  a  juvenile  member  of  the 
squirarchy  to  an  estate  of  jC70,000. 

As  to  the  other  bo-ast,  of  having  no  intemperance 
and  violence  to  reproach  himself  with,  we  think 
many  years'  enjoyment  of  the  tilhings  of  this 
world's  fat  things  must  have  dulled  the  good  man's 
memory,  or  the  near  approach  to  that  other  state  of 
being  when  sincerity  and  earnestness  in  religions 
matters  will  stand  ns  in  belter  stead  than  church 
preferment,  would  have  brought  to  his  mind,  with 
some  coiupunciiousvisiti"  ■-  <'"<■  "nnv  liiiter  things 
he  had  written  against  Take  an 

instance  :"  We  shall  i;  .m  Metho- 

dism to  designate  these  particular  classes  of  fana- 
tics"— i.  e.,  "  .\rmiiiian  and  Calvinijlic  Methodivn 
and  the  F.rangflieal  <:leri,'y?nfii  of  the  Church  o** 
England" — "  not  troubling  ourselves  to  point  ou: 
the  finer  shades  and  nicer  difcriminatioos  of  luna- 
cy, but  treating  them  all  as  in  one  general  con- 
spiracy against  common  !  rstional  ortho- 
dox Christianity."  1'i  -  disposed  of,  it 
will  be  remembered,  incl,....  -.  ...,„.,.g  a  bust  of  emi- 
nent persons,  Wilberforce,  Hannah  More,  I.eish 
Richmond  and  Lord  Tcignmouth.  It  indues 
those  who  built  up  the  Briti.<h  and  Foreign  Ilibke 
Society,  and  those  who  put  down  the  slave  trade 
Yet  after  thirty  years'  intenal,  the  Reverend  oyo- 
ncy  Smith  finds  no  cause  to  wi&h  such  things  ub- 
sjiid.  And  again:  "Not  that  they  preach  faiUi 
without  works,  for  if  they  told  the  people  they 
might  rob  and  munler  wilh  impunity,  the  civil 
magistrate  must  be  compt-lled  lo  interfere" — thar 
is,  fear  of  the  civil  magistrate  prevents  the  preach, 
ing  of  nhbery  and  murder  by  the  Mctbo<2iat> 
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No  intemponinre  and  Tjolcnre  hen  njrtiinsl  White- 
field  and  Wesley,  who  "  did  nol  rnii  naUi'd  into 
the  streets  or  pretrnd  to  the  prophetical  character 
— •nd  therefore  were  not  cominiited  to  New- 
pite!" 

The  preachinp  of  Whitcfield  and  Wesley  did 
certainly  differ  somewhat  from  that  of  Mr.  Smith. 
Two  of  the  four  sermons*  he  lias  pivi-n  us  with 
the  essays  are  addrcsttcd  to  lawyers,  and  one  to  a 
najror  and  cor|><irati(in.  The  occisions  were  what 
is  called  exiraonlinary.  and  the  sermons  are  cer- 
tainly no  less  so.  "  .\nd  hohold,  a  certain  lawyer 
stood  up  and  tempted  him,  saying,"  &c.  From 
this  text  a  nermon  was  preached  "  bt^fore  the  Hon. 
Sir  John  Mayley,  Knt.,"  and  we  pity  Sir  John. 
"  We  must  not  fiirijet,"  saya  the  wilty  priest — 
"we  must  not  forget  the  question,  and  wo  must 
not  forget  who  asked  the  question,  and  we  must 
not  forget  who  answered  il,  and  what  that  answer 
was."  He  must  have  a  hard  heart  who  does  not 
sympathize  with  a  writer  who,  having  a  reputation 
to  support,  is  put  to  such  shifts  for  sentences 
wherewith  to  occupy  the  orthodox  "just  fifteen 
minutes."  He  tells  tlic  lawyers  he  shall  address 
them  on  their  particular  duties.  Very  well — all 
right  and  proper.  The  first  parngrapli  contains  an 
appeal  to  them  as  liTing  flesh  and  hlood  lawyers, 
whether  they  do  not  find  their  derolion  interfered 
with,  their  taste  for  devotion  lessened,  their  lime 
for  devotion  abridged.  Trying  questions — for  the 
preacher  himself  allows,  in  the  same  paragraph, 
that  "rivals  are  to  he  watched,  superiors  are  to 
h.i  cultivated,  connexions  chfrishcd" — evidently 
the  nine  points  of  the  law.  But  there  is  a  tenth — 
"what  time  for  the  altar — what  time  for  God?" 
Then  the  "  particular  dulies."  "  The  genuine  and 
nnaffecied  piety  of  a  lawyer  is  of  grent  advantage 
to  the  general  interests  of  religion,  inasmuch  as  to 
the  hishesl  memher  of  that  profession  a  great  share 
of  chnrch  palnmage  is  entrusted."  .\  lawyer, 
then,  ought  cnrtainly  to  be  genuinely  and  unaffect- 
edly pious,  for — he  may  get  to  be  lord  chancellor  1 
The  Rev.  S.  S.  (nol  .Sinner  Saved,  of  leather 
breeches  memory)  must  have  his  joke  even  in  the 
pulpit.  Then  follow  more  "  particular  duties"  for 
such  of  his  hearers  as  may  come  to  the  woolsack, 
of  which  zeal  for  the  church  as  by  law  established 
is  first,  second  and  third — and,  in  fact,  no  other  is 
alluded  to. 

Mr.  Smith  does  not  tell  us  that  lie  was  the  pro- 
poser of  the  motto  of  the  Fxlinburgh  Review,  but  no 
one  construed  it  more  strictly,  as  its  earlier  pages 
abundantly  testify.  Impaling  of  authors  was  a  favor- 
ite sport  with  him,  as  well  as  with  other  reviewers 
of  that  period.  They  and  their  brethren  have  been 
taught  lieiier  manners  since.  Some  of  Smith's  ar- 
ticles abound  in  abuse  and  insult,  and  descend  even 
to  the  most  disgusting  allusions  to  accomplish  the 
object,  p'ven  his  wit  would  hardly  make  such 
coarseness  taking  in  our  day.  The  reviews  have 
•asumed  i  tone  more  earnest  and  more  conciliating, 
recognizing  the  probability  that  an  author  possesses 
human  feelings,  and  the  p<is8ibility  that  ho  may  be 
inelined  to  appease  them  by  retaliation.  Mr. 
Smith's  wit  is  not  of  the  highest  order,  but  it  is 
abundant — more  like  the  incessant  heat  lightning 
of  a  summer  evening  than  like  ihe  dazzling  ribbons 

•  The«e  remnrli.,  <tn  not  nnilv  in  P''ni*nil  to  thf  volume 
efimnaaapii'  i'  di-sth,  nf  which 

Ibc  vrilcr  cni'  I  le  can  abate  nn- 

thj"''    '■'■"■.■^' ■  ,..,,,   ,  oiicpniinff   thokv 

v  nth  liimkclf  sua  incur- 


that  split  the  clouds  asunder  at  intervals,  blinding 
the  beholder  so  that  black  looks  white  for  a  while. 
Ho  is  not  a  little  indei>ted  to  quaint  and  funny 
words,  such  as  nnsrrous,  ormigrral,  tmtinptimus , 
furfurous,  agricolotu,  phimigcrout — a  class  of  ad- 

iectives,  which  it  would  require  but  a  schoolboy's 
inowledge  of  Latin  to  enlarge  indefinitely.  Ho  is 
still  more  indebted  to  that  entire  unscrupulousneaa 
which  generally  becomes  the  characteristic  of  the 
professed  wit — a  freedom  which  holds  nothing  sa- 
cred, and  which  overleaps  all  the  nice  and  dtlioate 
boundaries  that  prevent  other  rnen  of  equal  ability 
from  acquiring  the  reputation  of  wit.  Hut  with  all 
allowances  he  is  rich  in  genuine  fun,  and  holds 
some  of  the  abuses  of  his  country  up  to  ridicule 
with  all  the  hilarona  abandon  of  a  boy  who  has 
stolen  a  few  moments  in  which  to  kick  a  prohibited 
foot-ball.  He  seems  not  so  much  determined  to 
get  the  laugh  on  bis  side  as  to  enjoy  it  himself — 
not  so  desirous  of  making  the  absurdity  in  question 
odious  as  of  extracting  all  possible  amusement  out 
of  it.  The  subjects  which  he  handles  in  this  tem- 
per are  fair  game  certainly  :  witness  "  the  I'urse- 
cuting  Bishops"  and  others  of  like  characicr.  On 
subjects  which  touch  his  kinder  feelings  he  can  bo 
serious.  With  the  Methodists  lie  keeps  nowhere 
any  terms  either  of  justice  or  decency. 

Mr.  Smith's  opposition  to  the  "  godly"  schmi) 
is  accounted  for  by  the  way  in  which,  as  he  tells 
us,  he  formed  his  conceptions  of  true,  practical 
piety.  We  always  suppose  the  Dible  to  furnish 
the  means  by  which  all  men,  and  clergymen  in 
particular,  were  to  be  guided  on  lliis  point.  But 
there  is,  il  seems,  a  more  excellent  way  :  "  It  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  many 
truly  religious  persons — and  from  their  manly, 
rational  and  scrimiK  characters,  our  conceptions  of 
true  practical  piety  have  been  funned."  These 
inodels  must  have  hern  Edinburgh  reviewers.  To 
the  same  source,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  we  ate  to 
trace  the  morals  of  the  reverend  critic. 

What  are  those  morals  ?  The  morals  of  the 
!  only  parson  in  that  powerful  body — the  high  priest 
■  of  that  despotic  junlo^hecome  a  matter  of  no  little 
'  consequence.  iThe  utilitarianism  of  Paley  lies 
evidently  at  the  root  of  them  Expediency  he 
owns,  in  almost  all  ca.ses,  fur  his  gud.  Puley's 
white  lies  fonn,  consistently,  a  pari  of  the  code. 
"  I  have  always  denied  the  authonihip  of  the 
Plymlcy  Letters,"  &c.  The  Bible  he  seldom 
alludes  to,  except  to  draw  from  it  Munc  ludicrous 
'  image ;  and,  in  fact,  wo  should  think  ho  had 
studied  Ruchefuucault  much  more.  Like  most 
persons  of  the  merely  practical  school,  he  rarely 
ascends  to  principles.  Gifled  witli  keen  sagacity, 
he  perceives  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and 
I  advocates  il  because  it  is  so,  and  just  so  far  as  it 
seems  to  be  so,  but  no  farther.  Accordingly,  like 
'  other  reasonersof  that  school,  he  stops  short  when 
|>olicy  appears  lo  stoj)— at  the  point  where  the  doc- 
trine begins  to  affect  themselves.  This  political 
parson,  therefore,  argues  most  strenuously  and 
ably  for  Catholic  emancipation — it  will  be  sound 
policy,  and — il  will  hip  the  cslablithid  chvrch.  He 
urges  reform  in  the  state  with  great  vigor— ho 
opposes  reform  in  the  church  willi  at  least  equal 
force.  Humanize  your  game  laws,  amend  your 
poor  laws,  reform  your  house  of  commons,  re  inovi- 
the  crying  abnsos  of  the  stale  ;  but  lay  no  liandn 
on  cathedrals — especially  on  that  of  .St.  Paul — and 
diminish  no  chiirch  patronage,  least  of  all,  that  of 
the  reverend  canons  of  that  foundation.  Thoy 
enjoy  each  a  aiaccure  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
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ihouiand  pounds  per  annum,  but  lot  that  alone  ! 
And  you,  my  lords  bishops,  beware  how  you 
sanction  such  an  ntlciiipt,  fur  vour  own  X' 15,000 
or  jCUO.OCH)  will  bo  cndanKiTcJ  by  llie  |iri'c»'dcnt. 
"  I  ask  tlio  Ilishup  of  Loiidun — ilm's  ho  think, 
after  roformcrs  have  taeted  tho  llcsh  of  lh«  cbiiril- 
that  llivy  will  put  up  with  any  olhcrdioti  I)' 
he  for)(rt  that  deans  and  rliaplers  arc  but  inui  k 
turtle — that  more  delicious  delicacies  remain  be- 
hind'" Such  are  the  arguments  of  a  man  who 
firides  himself  on  being  a  reformer — an  old  rc- 
brmer,  all  his  days  a  reformer.  Reform  is  good 
so  lonj;  as  it  keeps  within  proper  bounds  ;  lot  it 
pass  these,  and  it  will  unsettle  the  foundations — it 
will  mar  the  auperstructuro  of  »ociel\  !  Is  it  pro- 
posed to  abolish  a  church  sinecure  after  the  death 
of  the  present  incuinlient'  Think  of  the  oaths  of 
tho  archbishops  '.  (the  coronation  oath  had  been 
abundantly  ridiculed  in  the  case  of  faiholic  eman- 
cipation)— think  of  the  sanctity  of  private  properly  ! 
think  of  the  danger  of  innovation  I  >So  clamors 
the  reverend  moralist  who  had  for  years  been  con- 
tending against  all  these  bugbears,  and  meantime 
reached  the  fat  canonrv  of  St.  Paul's.  "  The 
honest  boldness  of  the  (Edinburgh  Review,"  says 
he,  "  effected  much  ;"  but  honesty  becomes  fully 
when  it  would  lead  to  the  lessening  of  church 
revenues,  however  enormous. 

Time  and  space  allow  us  to  touch  only  on  the 
more  striking  points  in  tho  character  of  this  able 
reviewer  and  most  widely  influential  writer.  No 
man  labored  luore  zealously  or  laoru  efficiently  in 
the  cause  of  ('atiiolic  eiuaneipaiion.or  with  a  more 
generous  and  at  the  same  time  caustic  warmth  in 
the  defence  of  hutnanity  against  certain  barbarities 
in  English  law  and  English  custom.  His  papers 
on  the  latter  class  of  subjects  arc  eminently  pun- 
gent and  striking,  while  those  on  the  Catholic 
question  are  equally  admirable,  sparkling  with  wit, 
and,  what  in  a  popular  argument  is  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  level  to  the  comprehension  of 
every  one.  Ho  does  not,  it  is  true,  advocate 
measures  on  the  highest  ground,  but  on  the  ground 
best  calculated  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  those  whom  he  addresses.  He  was  no  man  to 
throw  away  his  pearls. 

Sydney  Smith  was  far  from  possessing  a  mind 
of  tho  highest  order.  He  effected  much,  not 
through  any  extraordinary  reach  of  thought,  but 
by  strong  common  8ens<<,  aided  by  a  lively  wit  and 
a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  all  directed  against 
certain  popular  errors  of  his  day.  Hut  ho  was  a 
roan  of  maxims,  not  of  principles — one  who  aimed 
at  nothing  higher  than  people's  coiuluct,  and  that 
by  means  of  the  head  and  not  the  heart. 

Another  proof  that  his  mind  was  not  of  a  high 
order  is,  that  he  was  infinitely  luore  engaged  in 
pulling  down  than  in  building  up.  Ho  attacks 
existing  abuses  with  eagerness  and  success,  but 
even  where  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  (and  the 
occaiiion  does  sometimes  call  for  it,)  he  offers  no 
substitute,  proposes  no  remedial  plan.  He  attacks 
the  Methtnlists  with  a  virulence  and  vulgarity  alto- 
gether inexcusable,  and  bewails  their  influence 
over  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  but  he  con- 
siders the  case  hopeless.  "  A  man  of  education 
and  a  gentleman-^K-annot  contend  against  such 
artists" — "  the  regular  clergy — are  too  dignified  ;" 
— but  "  something  may  l>e  done  in  the  way  of  ridi- 
cule,"' and  in  allowing  members  of  the  establish- 
ment to  open  chapels  uilhout  the  consent  of  the 
rector.  I'.dnealion  might  do  something,  but  "  none 
ot  these  things  will  bo  done."     No  great  fertility 


or  reaource  here,  and  no  Terr  idminbin  boM- 
nen,  sineo  some  discussioo   of  il '  '  why 

"  Methodism"  ^ew  out — a  huge  t  the 


have  come  very  properly  from  a  professed 
I  r. 

It  IS  the  same  with  East  India  missions.  The 
duty  of  Christianizing  those  countries  is  admitted, 
but  the  plan  adopted  is  bad,  and  the  men  concerned 
are  not  to  Iw  trusted.  Yet  no  other  ni'-ibud  i^  pri>- 
|>o«cd,  and  it  is  even  st\id  that  stntr 
not  be  found  to  underi:  ke  il.  Son. 
and  many  bitter  innutnioes  against  llic  ckr;;y  ul 
the  established  churcA  are  found  in  the  wnlinga 
of  our  political  reformer,  but  not  :i  '  '  '•<  bow 
they  shall  be  made  better.     Ourr.  it  as 

an  originator  or  supporter  of  positii.    .i  - '■" 

was  held  in  but  Utile  esteem,  is  ciuifir;^ 

fact  that   he  scarce  appears  at  all    as  a  ,    i 

after  his  party  obtained  tho  chief  power  in  tbo 
state.  His  vocation  was  gone.  He  was  a  potent 
assailant  of  old  abuses,  but  not  fitted  to  bring  for- 
ward and  defend  the  new  measures  which  the  times 
demanded. 

His  views  of  education  are  marked  by  sterling 
sense  and  judgment.  His  papers  on  the  subject 
deserve  to  be  studied  by  every  enlightened  (icrson 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England.  In  them 
his  natural  acumen  triumphs  over  all  the  preju- 
dices of  his  time  and  country,  and  they  aie  as  well 
suited  to  the  democratical  side  of  the  water  as  to 
the  other. 

In  all  matters  of  morals  and  religion,  Sydney 
Smith  appe.ars  to  have  been  a  goo<l  deal  of  a  Mr. 
Worldly  Wiseman — wise,  truly,  for  himself  and 
others — as  regards  worldly  matters,  but  not  pos- 
sessing nor  caring  to  possess  other  wisdom.  His 
opinion  of  human  nature  was  evidently  low,  and 
he  looked  to  low  means  for  influencing  mankind. 
He  was  a  warm  friend  to  the  established  church, 
for  it  made  him.ielf  and  many  other  gem!  •     v 

comfortable,  giving  them,  liesides  abumi 
rank,  influence  and  consideration,  Wi,.v.,  ....  y 
could  hardly  have  found  anywhere  else,  liut  he 
wa.s  apparently  no  warm  friend  to  the  established 
clergy,  titled  or  otherwise,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  innumerable  slurs  which  ho  casts  upon  them 
in  bis  writings.  He  allows  them,  to  be  sure,  the 
credit  of  calmness,  moderation  and  dignity,  but 
marks  them,  nevertheless,  as  abundantly  dronish, 
selfish  and. grasping.  What  a  satire  upon  them  ia 
contained  in  the  following  remark  :  "  No  Ortho- 
dox clergyman  can  do  so  (open  a  church)  without 
the  consent  of  the  parson  of  the  parish,  who 
always  refuses  hccanse  he  does  not  choose  to  have 
his  monopoly  disturbed  ;  and  refuses  in  parishes 
where  there  are  not  aecominodations  for  one  half 
the  ]>ersons  who  wish  to  frequent  the  Church  of 
England."  Fit  persons,  truly,  to  be  entrusted 
with  a  monopoly  in  such  things  !  Though  Mr. 
Smith  seems  to  have  annexed  to  the  term  "  sound 
religii.n,"  (a  favorite  term  with  him,)  only  the 
idea  of  adherence  to  the  established  church,  yet 
nobody  deals  the  clergy  harder  blows.  He  inverts 
the  rule  of  Mrs.  Ranby,  who  was  all  sin  without  a 
single  fault  ;  for  ho  credits  the  clergy  with  all 
excellence  as  a  body,  while  he  allows  them  indi- 
vidually no  merit  under  heaven  but  decency. 

Mr.  Smith  attributes  an  extraordinary  efficacy 
to  money.  He  speaks  of  "  the  F'.n;:Iisli  curse  of 
poverty,"  but  be  certainly  shows  lumsclf  in  thi* 
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point  as  in  many  othcn,  t  true  EnKlishmiin.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  say  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
(ihost  may  be  purchased  wiih  money,  but  he 
comes  (s  near  il  as  anybody  since  the  days  of 
Simon  Maeus.     To   pive  one  exam|)le.     In  the 

I^eiters  to  Archdeacc-  '^■-  ■' ' "<■■>  thai  he 

had    fiMind    out   thr  v    seven 

clerffyinon  taken  pre ::  lehbor- 

hood,  and  he  finds  it  to  be  X'7a,000,  while  the 
STeragfe  income  from  the  livings  is  jC400  prr 
annum.  And  he  draws  the  conclusion  "  from  the 
CamhI'nu  propensities  of  human  nature,  and  the 
'■  tendency  to  hope  they  shall  gain  the 
riies,  you  tempt  men  into  your  service 
who  Kicp  up  their  credit  and  yours,  not  by  vour 
allowance,  but  by  their  own  capital,"  &c.  "Keep- 
iuR  up  the  credit  of  the  church  by  large  fortunes  ! 
Americans  are  thought  to  place  a  high  estiniaie  on 
money,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  clerev- 
man  or  layman  among  us  would  consider  four  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  insufficient  to  keep  up  the 
credit  of  the  religion  founded  by  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles.  But  Mr.  Smith  in  this  case  only 
echoed  the  sentiment  of  the  mass  of  his  country- 
men. He  says — "  It  is  always  considered  a  piece 
of  impertinence  in  England  if  a  man  of  less  than 
two  or  three  thousand  a  year  has  any  opinions  at 
all  upon  important  subjects."  True — and  evi- 
dently no  less  an  impertinence  in  Mr.  Smith's  eyes 
than  in  those  of  others  of  his  class.  Witness  his 
advocacy  of  the  church  as  it  is,  because  it  attracts 
men  of  wealth ;  and  his  dread  of  anything 
approaching  to  an  e<jualization  of  livings,  because 
the  average  would  be  otily  jC285,  or  $  1400,  a 
year !  His  whole  argument  is  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  riches  are  indisp<-nsaMe  to  the 
respectability  and  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  his 
unmeasured  abuse  of  the  Methodists  turns  in  part 
npon  their  poverty. 

That  Mr.  Smith  was  no  friend  to  the  reform 
bill  wo  infer  with  confidence  from  the  absence  of 
all  allusion  to  it  in  his  long  gratulaiory  list  of  the 
beneficial  measures  accomplished  by  "  the  talents 
of  the  good  and  able  men"  of  his  lime.  In  short, 
he  W.19  a  genuine  ?'nglish  aristocrat,  a  term  which 
we  use  not  all  in  an  invidious  sense.  Ho  was  a 
friend  to  the  middling  and  lower  rla8.«e«,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  his  writings  which  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  he  regarded  them  as  fit  deposiU'irics  of 
political  power.  He  was  an  enemy  to  nil  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  but  he  had  at  least  an 
equal  dread  of  the  beggar  on  horseback.  He 
could  commend  in  our  land  of  equality  certain 
qualities  which  agreed  with  his  own  natural  bias — 
aconoiny,  industry, common  sense, enterprise — but 
ho  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  democratic 
character,  and  was  never  belter  plea.sed  thin  when 
he  could  find  room  for  a  (ling  at  the  Yankees. 
The  an«torr.itic  feeling  of  F.ngland  is,  in  oor  view, 
•till  mure  strongly  inherent  in  the  church,  the 
army  and  the  navy,  than  in  the  hercdilary  wealth 
and  station  of  the  country.  Whoever  l)c!ongs  to 
cilher  of  the  first-mentioned  classes,  in  a  place 
•bore  the  rank  of  subalterns,  has  a  position  from 
which  he  derives  a  certain  respectability,  and  by 
which  he  is  somewhat  linked  to  the  higher  classes. 
All  are  paid  "  once  in  money  and  three  or  four 
timea  in  hop>>."  and  the  zeal  nf  expectants  is 
always  gr.  desired 

fOod  inor'  -Dssors. 

HMce  a  '  .  to  the 

•Mabtish'  ilways 

•baenablc  ...  ........  ^,^, .,.„..„  .„m  uu.v<,i<>  ui  both 


services.  These  are  the  very  people,  generally 
speaking,  who  have  honored  us  by  visits  of  ex- 
ploration, and  their  report  has  usually  been  such 
as  would  prove  satisfactory  at  home,  and  furnish 
racy  articles  about  .\mcrica  to  such  reviewers  as 
Mr.  Smith.  We  regrel  that  our  countrymen  have 
evinced  such  a  sensitiveness  to  opinions  thus  con- 
cocted. 

In  the  Council  of  the  Beasts,  (says  I>es$ing,) 
which  met  to  determine  their  respective  claims  to 
rank  and  consequence,  the  nobler  animals  declared 
ihe  decision  a  matter  of  no  moment,  as  each  had 
its  own  claims,  good  and  siibslanlial,  uhelher 
allowed  by  others  or  not.  All  acquiesced  in  this 
view  of  the  matter  except  the  ass  and  the  ape, 
who  took  il  much  to  heart  that  no  decision  was 
pronounced. 

I'pon  the  whole,  we  conclude  Mr.  Smith  to 
have  been  a  keen-witied  and  sensible  worldling, 
more  capable  of  discerning  the  fiiiills  and  absurdi- 
ties of  others  than  desirous  of  correcting  bis  own  ; 
having  a  glimmering  perception  of  how  things 
ought  to  lie,  but  lacking  courage  to  recommend 
unpopular  means  of  making  them  such.  We 
regard  him  as  a  poor  teacher  of  morals,  and  of 
religion  no  teacher  at  all.  He  pleaded  the  causa 
nf  down-trodden  humanity  less  through  sensibility 
and  sympathy  than  through  acute  perception  of 
wrong.  He  can  characterize  as  "  holy  pol- 
troonery" an  unwillingness  to  examine  religious 
or  political  tenets,  but  no  man  shows  more  weak- 
ness when  the  temporalilies  of  the  church  are 
called  in  question.  He  hated  the  Mcthodisls  be- 
cause they  pretended  to  a  warmth  of  pieiy  which, 
if  sincere,  must  put  to  shame  the  lifeless  minis- 
trations of  the  establishment,  and  he  advocated 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  because  it 
secured  the  foundations  of  his  own  church.  He 
occupied  the  position  of  a  professed  servant  of 
God,  and  he  lived  and  died  emphatically  a  man  of 
this  world.  At  another  time  we  may  attempt 
some  detailed  examination  of  his  writings. 


From  CTliamtwrt'  JoumsL 
ARGUIN    AND   ITS   VICTIMS. 

TiloccH  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  successively  possessed  by 
them,  by  Ihe  Dutch,  and  Ihe  French,  ihe  island 
of  Arguin,  adjacent  to  Ihe  western  coast  of  Africa, 
was,  till  within  a  few  months  since,  a  perfect  tirra 
inropnila  to  the  English  public.  'At  that  lime  cir- 
cumstances of  a  distressing  nature  aroused  atlen- 
tion  to  the  subject ;  it  being  reported  that  several 
of  our  countrymen  were  held  in  captivity,  and 
barbarously  treated  by  the  islanders.  Among  the 
most  zealous  advocates  for  the  liberation  of  the 
unhappy  caplives  was  Captain  IJrovrr,  whose  name 
is  so  familiar  to  the  public  in  connexion  with  the 
Bokhara  victims.  T  hroiigh  him  we  now  learn 
some  particulars  respecting  the  island,  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  our  then  suffering  brethren — his  infor- 
mation having  been  collected  from  Mr.  Norlhwood, 
commanding  the  barque  MarparrI,  who  was  de- 
tained three  weeks  in  captivity ;  from  William 
Honey,  who  was  kept  eleven  months  a  prisoner  at 
Arguin,  and  in  a  neighboring  island  ;  and  from  Mr. 
A'aughan,  commanding  the  merchant  brig  Cin*- 
rier.* 
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ABOVIN   AND   tTS   VICTIMt. 


It  appoars,  by  the  log  of  li 
on  lliii  villlli  Mav,  Ir^-I  I,  ilie  <-: 
■on,  wax  sent  with  thruo  hands  tu  iitki' 
near  ArKuin,  ami  that,  on  a|>|>ruacliinK  < 
they  Haw  humiu  nativea,  ainunif  wlioin  waa  ii  u 
man,  who  hailud  Ihuin  in  Kn^lish.     This  in<! 
Mr.  Wilson  10  run  his  boat  on  nhnrc,  fur  ihu  pur- 
pose of  relieving  bis  supposed  countryman ;  but 
ns  hn  neared,  the  natives  Ix'can  t"  beat  their  cap- 
live  with  elnlis,  and  it  was  ii»l  till  the  boat's  nius- 
kpta  were  levelled  at  ihoir  heads  tliut  they  denisted, 
and  took  to  their  heels.     The  white  iiiun  iiniiiedi- 
nteW  made  fur  the  boat,  and  was  taken  nn  Iniard 
the  ('.)nrier.     lie  stated  that  bis  name  was  Samuel 
Phillips,  that  he  was  a  seaman  belnn^Miii;  to  the 
Margaret,    of   Iiondon,    commanded    by    Captain 
Northwood,  who,  with  a  portion  of  the  crew,  was 
there  in  captivity,  and  subjected  tu  the  moat  cruel 
treatment  bv  the  natives. 

Captain  Vaughan  immediately  determined  to 
release  bis  fellow-countrymen  by  ransom  or  other- 
wise ;  and  therefore  hroiiiiht  up  bis  ship,  and  an- 
chored on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  in  four  and 
a  half  fathoms  water,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
Four  men  then  appeared  on  the  beach,  and  made 
•igns  fur  them  to  land.  This  was  not  complied 
with;  and  on  the  following  morning  the  Courier 
(fot  under  weigh,  and  proceeded  to  the  south-wcsi 
point  of  the  island,  anchoring  again  in  five  fathoms 
water.  'I'ho  chief  male  then  landed  wiib  six  men, 
and  were  kindly  received  by  the  natives,  who 
promised  tu  bring  down  Captain  Northwood  and 
the  other  prisoners  early  next  day,  to  be  laiisumed. 
At  the  appointed  time  the  natives  came  to  the 
beach  with  ('aplain  Northwood,  who  waved  his 
hat,  anil  rei)uestcd  Captain  Vanghan  to  send  a 
boat  ashore  ;  and  accordingly  the  mate  was  again 
despatched  wiib  six  hands,  and  provided  with  aj 
supply  of  tobacco  and  other  things,  to  ofler  iu  ex- 

Iradp  at  their  fai-tory  on  the  Senegal,  is  situated  in  20  de- 
erp"  27  miniiles  mirth,  mid  16  deijrt'"  .17  iiiinules  west. 
It  is  brlwceii  ibirly  and  fnrly  miles  lonjr.  mid  nKout  one 
mile  witle.  It  is  nlmul  ei[(lit  miles  rniiii  the  mniiilmid, 
(west  coast  of  AI'rieH.)  In'twoen  whieh  and  llic  island  ihe 
water  is  shallow.  There  are  three  or  four  chniinels,  llie 
main  hnviiii;  a  depth  iif  five  feet.  On  the  outer  or  sea- 
T/anl  siile  thi-n-  is,  neconlinif  to  the  positive  nssurnnee  of 
Chaplains  Nortliwoixl  and  VouRhan,  and  nf  \V.  Honey, 
fmni  five  to  seven  fallionis  water  einse  jn-shore  ;  a  fact 
which  is.  iiinreover.  attested  tiv  a  person  in  Italhurst,  and 
siRni"!  I'V  I.leyil's  nijeut.  This  is  iniiinrtanl,  as  a  diticr- 
CDt  opinion  lia,s  been  entertained.  The  island  is  of  a 
whitish  rock,  covereil  with  a  constantly  shiflinif  sand. 
The  northern  portion  is  flat,  luit  the  southern  rises  loan 
elevation  whieh  .idniits  of  its  l*ini<  seen  nt  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles.  The  soil  prtHluces  no  woo<i  but  a  small 
shruh,  yieldiris;  a  causlie  juiee  applied  meiluinally  hy  the 
natives.  Kiiel  is  hrouuht  to  the  islaml  frnin  a  place  fifty 
miles  in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  Water  isalmndnnt 
and  excellent,  thouifh  it  has  the  apnearanec  of  milk. 
Two  fairs  are  held  iiiiniinllv  on  the  island,  in  June  and 
Deeemher ;  ninii,  '  e  (requent  them, 

hrin^'uii;  lor  la  lis,  and  loUcco, 

for  which  tliey 

The  inhul.ilmiu  arc  atom  siiiy  m  minil>er,  incliidinif 
women  and  children.  Their  only  food  is  fish  and  fish- 
oil:  they  have  neither  hread   nor   .i  i...     except  a 

small    portion  of  rice,  which  is    r  the  sick. 

These  jieople   nre   p-neirkaldy  sli  'icir  chil- 

dren, an  i      '  '  '  "      .   are 

strict    M  ,,ii5^ 

which  till  _  |,ro.' 

portioned,  aii.l  llioir  dri.s.s  simple.  'I'liey  ifo  armed  with 
musket.  ii:i^-;cr,  and  scimitar;  and  possess  six  boats,  in- 
cludin'.!  those  captured  from  the  Ilritish.  The  only  quad- 
Tupeils  on  the  island,  exclusive  of  doi^s  and  cats,  are 
white  rats.  The  heal  is  very  ereat,  thomjh  ifenernlly 
tempe'ed  hy  a  liree/.e  from  the  north-east ;  and  bealthi- 
Dass  appears  tu  be  characteristic  of  the  island. 


s.     The  chief  was,  liowever, 
proposed  raiisuiu  ;  and  Ca[>- 
lam  Northwood  desired  tliu  men  tu  relurii  tu  the 
<'onriiT.   and   request    Captain    Vau^jhaii  to    send 
'  ho  cuuhl  (KNisihly  spare.     The  latter, 
. , ,  gave  bis  mate  in  addiii-'ii  tbn  e  or  four 
dozen  handkerchiefs,   and   '  I'.-s,  and  the 

crew    collectetl     among     i  twenty-five 

shirts.     These  "  '  '.  r 

the  charge  uf  '•'.  <• 

companied  by  lie  ...mj,  >,  ju,  i..,-  m.  ii,  .u.  »ell 
armed.  (Japlain  Vaughan  gave  pusitivu  orders 
that  they  were  un  nu  account  to  land.  K.n  i..  nn- 
ebor  near  the  hliore,  exhibit  the  arlii  .d 

brought,  and  only  to  allow  two  or  tl<:  m 

approach  them  to  treat.     I'nfurtuna.'  r- 

ders  were   disregarded,  and    as  the  i-  ji- 

peared  friendly,  the  whole  party  went  uii  sliuie. 
Captain  Vaughan,  seeing  frum  his  ship  that  abuut 
forty  natives  were  hastening  tu  the  beach,  called 
loudly  tu  Mr.  W'ilsun  tu  return  on  board — an  order 
which,  although  it  was  heard.  '  '  d 

to.     The  islanders,  as  Captain  \  <!, 

fired  as  soon  as  the  party  landeo  .  .oei  no:  only 
one  who  escaped  was  Mr.  Barrington  Dailies,  the 
second  male,  who  succeeded  in  swimming  ofT  to 
the  ship,  although  dcspcralely  wounded,  haviog 
received  two  shots  in  the  arm,  and  one  in  the  side. 
Mr.  Wilson  and  two  men  were  killed,  while  three 
were  dangerously  wuiinded.  William  Huney  re- 
ceived two  balls  in  the  left  arm,  close  to  the  shoul- 
der. Ueing  considered  dead,  ho  was,  with  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  other  two  men,  thrown  inlu  the 
sea ;  but,  revived  doubtless  by  the  salt  water,  had 
contrived  to  crawl  to  land.  Captain  Vaughan  hav- 
ing only  two  seamen  and  two  landsmen  left  in  his 
ship,  and  s<!eing  that  the  .\rguins  were  preparing 
to  attack  hlin,  slipped  his  cable,  and  was  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  leave  his  couutrymun  to  their 
wreuthed  fate. 

The  wounded  were  now  carried  to  a  small  hut, 
where  their  sufTerings  during  the  night  were  in- 
tense. The  next  day,  however.  Captain  North- 
wood  induced  the  natives  tu  dress  their  wounds; 
and  though  the  system  of  surgery  was  rude  in  the 
extreme,  it  proved  etTicient.  Indeed,  all  the  men 
recovered,  even  those  whose  limbs,  in  Kurope, 
would  have  been  subjected  to  in-  ;aliun. 

.\fter  a  preliminary  dressing,  ol  :  novel 

and  not  very  delicate  character,  im  u  »,< ;s  were 

the  next  day  scraped  with  a  common  knife,  and 
cauterized  with  the  head  of  a  red-hot  nail.  They 
were  then  washed  with  fish-uil,  which  gave  great 
relief.  The  sulferings  of  Honey  were  dreadful ; 
he  was  bunted  eighteen  limes,  and  eight  pieces  of 
the  main  bone  of  his  arm  came  away.  The  wound 
in  his  breast  they  cut  out  with  an  instrument,  re- 
sembling in  shape  a  blacksmith's  shovel,  while 
thev  forced  out  the  balls  with  brass  rods.  John 
M'l)onald  received  three  balls  in  the  alidoinen,  two 
very  severe  sabre  cuts  on  the  head,  bv  which  his 
skull  was   fractured.     His    head  and' skull  were 

scraped  with  ■■ n  knife  twice  a-day.   Strange 

to  say,  the  >.f  these  men  seemed  tu  af- 
ford great  u-i        ;   to  the  women  and  children, 

who  imitated  their  moans  and  cries.  However, 
they  all  recovered,  though,  during  the  eleven 
months  of  their  captivity,  their  only  food  was  fish  ; 
and  they  were  often  kept  a  considerable  time  with- 
out water,  although  there  was  abundance  of  it. 
Even  the  women,  who  among  the  most  sava|;c 
tribes  show  almost  always  some  sign  of  compas- 
sion, appeared  to  lake  delight  in  their  sud'ctiogt, 
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and  the  little  children  pelted  them  with  stones. 
To  add  to  their  mi»eriea,  they  were  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  livin;;  sent  to  the  mainland  and  sold  to 
perpetual  slarery. 

There  was,  however,  one  person  who  had  heard 
of  their  captivity,  and  who  was  taking  active 
raeasares  for  tlieir  deliverance  ;  namely  Captain 
f<i..ii..ir,.»,r  .•..Timiandins  the  merchant  brip  Africa- 
,i-d  fiiriunattily  to  he  on  the  coast. 
'i  possesses  great  influence  on  that 

part  '  •  of  Africa;  and,  on  communica- 

tinj  ■  nee  to  the  king  of  Traiars,  who 

idly   to  the  English,  this  monarch  im- 
i;  sont  to  Arguin,  ordering  the  restoration 

of  ilic  cjpiives,  or  threatening  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion to  destroy  the  whole  tribe.  Captain  North- 
\^  '  '  nil  his  men  who  could  ho  moved,  were 
.  placed  in  an  old  fishing-boat,  escorted 
In  1.  11  i.i  liie  natives,  and,  after  a  painful  voyage 
of  nine  days,  were  delivered  over  to  the  gallant 
Ic..in,,,.,i..r.  Honey  and  his  two  wounded  com- 
]  re  left  behind,  and  Captain  Norlhwnod 

('  ;i  think  there  was  the  least  chance  they 

would  survive  their  sufferings.  However,  through 
the  exertions  of  the  man  who  effected  the  deliver- 
ance of  all,  these  wounded  men  were  ordered  to 
be  delivered  up,  without  ransom,  to  any  P'uropean 
ship  that  would  receive  them.  No  vessel  appear- 
ing to  claim  them,  despite  the  efforts  made  at  home 
for  that  purpose,  they  were,  after  eleven  months 
of  great  suffering,  conveyed  by  the  .\rguins  them- 
selves to  the  Gambia.  It  must  appear  extraordi- 
nary that  these  men  should  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  eleven  months  in  this  dreadful  stale,  within 
eight  days'  run  of  our  shore.  Despite  the  efforts 
of  the  owners  to  induce  government  to  act,  some 
misappn'hension  seemed  to  exist ;  for,  in  reply  to 
the  urgent  intreaties  of  the  mother  of  William 
Honey,  the  secretary  of  state  forwarded  an  extract 
from  a  despatch  written  by  Captain  Hosanquet, 
commanding  her  majesty's  ship  Alert,  which  slates 
that  he  had  communicated  with  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  Arguin,  who  "  stated  that  the  three  Englishmen 
had  died  of  their  wounds,  and  that  they  had  no 
white  prisoners."  This  despatch  is  dated  7th  No- 
vember, 1844,  and  the  men  were  not  liberated  until 
the  1st  May,  1P45.  They  arrived  in  I/indon  on 
3d  of  .\ugusl.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  this  re- 
j,(,ri  kliniilr)  have  been  fully  credited.  a»,  hut  for 
1  lent  and  patriotic  exertions  of  Captain 

i  _  ',  they   would  have  lingered  out  their 

wretched  lives  upon  the  taland. 


Fmm  (^inbsn*  Juumsl. 
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Wb  obMPred  the  other  day,  in  a  popular  maca- 
liuA,  an  uiecdote  of  a  gentleman  who,  having 
dropped  a  package  of  papers,  and  getting  it 
iMtorcd  to  him  by  a  working  man,  who  ran  across 
a  street  for  the  purpose,  uom  so  sliaUiy  as  merely 
to  ron'ier  thanks  in  return.  The  writer  seemed  to 
>  t   necessary  that  the  genileman    should 

I  at  leajit  nixpencc  as  a  remuneralion  for 

This  way  of  thinking 
'  our  age,  csgH-cially  as 
ri;'i'  iiM  iniiMiiii.iM  iiir,  which  IS  Worthy  of  a 
few  nrinrks. 

It  H<  <  MIS  now  tn  he  held  as  a  fixed  (Miint  of  duty 
ammiirM  "*.  that  whenever  a  gentleman,  by  choice 
or  acriilint.  receives  the  least  civility  from  his 
jiifTinn..  \m-  "biiuld  reward  ihem  in  money.  It 
may  be  something  coating  hardly  ao  effort,  some- 


thing called  for  by  the  exigency  of  a  moment,  and 
done  through  merely  instinctive  impulse  ;  yet  coin 
must  honor  it.  The  Kimplest  charities  of  life 
become  a  matter  of  tariff  between  superior*  and 
inferiors. 

Let  us  proceed  to  illustrate  this  part  of  onr 
national  code  of  morality.  We  were  once  placed 
in  circumstances  in  Paris  strongly  reminding  us 
of  Sterne  and  his  grisctte.  Wandering  along  its 
obscure  streets,  we  lost  our  way,  and  appeared 
likely  to  have  roamed  on  forever,  as  each  new 
street  seemed  the  precise  facsimile  of  the  last, 
until  at  lencth  we  ventured  to  ask  the  way  from 
a  busy,  little  FVenehwoman,  seated  at  the  door  of 
her  shop.  A  thousand  different  directions,  uttered 
in  a  ihousand  different  phrases,  sent  us  away  aa 
perplexed  as  before.  Led  by  blind  chance,  we 
directed  our  steps  straight  on,  and  pa.-wed  a  street 
down  which  we  ought  to  have  turned.  We  had 
not  gone  far,  when  a  great  outcry  was  heard 
liehind  us,  joining  it.self  to  the  clatter  of  a  couple 
of  wooden  shoes.  Monsieur  was  altogether  wrong  ; 
and  we  were  led  to  understand  that  we  might  have 
girdled  the  globe  in  that  direction  without  arriving 
at  our  destination  ;  however,  the  error  was  cor- 
rected, and  we  speedily  reached  home.  We  were 
in  precisfHy  the  same  predicament  in  Ijondon,  and 
had  occasion  to  ask  for  similar  instruction  from 
one  of  two  lumping  boys  idly  lounginjr  at  the 
corner  of  a  street.  What  was  our  success?  The 
boy  declined  affordina  the  requisite  information 
gratuitously,  but  offered  lo  put  us  right  in  two 
minutes  for  twopence.  Heboid  the  contrast !  As- 
suredly, many  though  the  social  errors  of  out 
neighbors  are,  mercenary  civility  is  not  to  ha 
reckoned  amone  them. 

Every-day  life  supplies  us  with  abundant  instan- 
ces— they  must  occur  to  every  one — of  the  venal 
light  in  which  all  little  good  offices  are  regarded  in 
England.  If  a  horse  lias  broken  his  bridle,  and 
gambolled  a  few  yards  down  the  street,  and  is 
brought  hack  an  unwilling  captive  by  some  adven- 
turous person  ;  if  a  memorandum  is  dropped,  and 
some  lucky  boy  has  picked  it  up,  and  restored  it 
to  its  rightful  owner  ;  if,  on  a  blustering  day,  the 
wind  will  take  your  hat  off,  and  it  scampers  down 
some  hilly  street,  and  is  caught  by  some  fleet- 
legged  errand-boy,  who  has  participated  with 
some  half  dozen  others  in  the  fun  of  the  capture ; 
if  your  handkerchief  hangs  from  your  pocket,  and 
some  extra-honest  pa.sser-by  infiirms  you  of  the 
circumstance,  with  a  touch  of  his  hat,  intimating 
that  your  honor  might  have  lost  it  ;  if  you  sprain 
your  ankle,  or  fall  over  a  shred  of  orance-jieel ,  or 
are  knocked  down  by  some  runaway  horse,  and 
are  assisted  by  some  humane  members  of  the  aur- 
roundinir  mob  into  a  neighboring  surgery  ;  if,  in 
short,  in  any  of  the  thousand  misfortunes  which 
are  daily  apportioned  to  us,  an  inferior  render* 
assistance  to.  or  does  some  little  office  for,  hi* 
superior,  a  debt  is  incurred  ;  it  is  a  cash  account ; 
creditor  and  debtor  arc  the  synonyina  for  obliger 
and  obligee :  humanity,  good-nature,  nay,  the 
first  elements  of  the  Christian  duly  of  man  to  man, 
am  oblitenited  from  the  minds  of  both  parlies,  and 
the  obligation  can  only  be  discharged  by  treating 
it  as  so  much  incrcbandisc,  and  paying  for  it. 
It  would  be  far  from  difficult  to  construct  a  scale 
of  metropolitan  civilities,  and  to  affix  the  orthodox 
rales  to  each  of  the  minor  kindnessea  ;  thus — 

Holding  a  horse  for  a  few  minutes,  twopence— 
if  with  extra  politeness,  fourpenco. 


SALEABLE   CIVILITIES. 


Directions  in  topognphy,  or  street-ieeking, 
two|wnro — with  periHiiiul  attciidunce,  ttiroopence. 

Pickin;;  up  a  (laiulkurchief,  one  ]iciuiy  to  boyi, 
twoiHMico  to  meo. 

Sliuttiii);  a  cab-dour,  to  the  waterman  one 
penny — wliero  dotui  your  honor  want  to  go! — 
twopence. 

Assistance  in  case  of  accident — varies  from  six- 
pence to  a  ahiUing ; 

and  so  on.  lie  who  would  bo  so  foolhardy  as  to 
refuse  these  n-nulur  demands,  while  his  bravery 
miifht  he  extolled,  would  incur  the  mlium  of  every 
bystander,  and  might  think  hinisoir  fortunate  if  he 
osca|)«d  the  ujicn  execrations  of  tlie  disappointed 
benefactor. 

Such  a  state  of  thini;s  is  very  disi^raceful  in  an 
age  callini;  ilself  an  era  of  rcfiiuinoiit,  and  turning 
up  its  nose  at  all  by(rone  limes,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  that  was  good  or  great  in  them.  If  out-of- 
door  civility  must  have  its  price,  lot  there  be  a 
regular  body  of  such  "  helps"  enrolled  at  once  ; 
give  them  a  regular  livery,  and  let  each  wear  a 
brazen  badge,  denoting  his  number  and  the  regular 
rate  of  payment  for  all  sorts  of  civilities ;  and  thus 
deliver  honest  men  fnmi  the  insult  and  injury  of  the 
degradation  of  their  brotherly-kindness  to  the  level 
of,  or  r;ither  to  an  inferiority  to,  the  base  metal 
wiih  which  it  is  bought  and  for  which  it  is  sold. 

We  are  continually  iMiing  disgusted  with  appli- 
cations for  beer,  for  something  to  drink  our  health, 
for  something  to  grease  the  wheels  of  our  pig 
with,  for  something  to  water  our  garden  with,  or  to 
sprinkle  the  dusty  road  with.  If  the  carpenter  has 
done  some  trifling  job,  when  he  come^  to  be  paid, 
something  must  be  given  over  and  above  his  regu- 
lar pay  to  wet  the  work  with,  or  it  is  impossible 
that  it  will  stand.  If  the  dustman  perform  his 
arduous  office,  and,  after  relieving  our  dustbin  of 
its  contents,  comes  up,  with  cindered  hair  and 
grimy  face,  to  acquaint  us  with  the  fact,  surely  we 
could  not  deny  him  something  to  wash  down  the 
dust  with  which  he  is  pretty  nigh  choked.  If  the 
sweep  has  been  putting  the  chimney  to  rights, 
then  "  the  heap  of  soot  there  was  to  he  sure — 
never  seed  a  chimbley  so  foul — he  was  always  so 
pettickler  about  them  smoke  jacks — he  knowcd  a 
many  sweeps  as  'ud  sniesh  them  all  to  nothing  : 
could  our  honor  give  him  something  to  oil  his 
husky  throat  with  V 

The  principle  on  which  such  demands  are  made 
seems  to  us  wholly  bad.  It  is  on  this,  the  hydra 
whose  hundred  heads  spring  up  in  every  possible 
direction,  that  we  would  animadvert.  The  work 
done,  of  course,  is  worth  its  pay,  just  as  much  as 
twenty  shillings  are  worth  a  sovereign.  The 
demand  is  made  for  the  civility  with  which  its 
performance  is  attended — a  demand,  by  the  way, 
mvariably  greater  in  proportion  to  the  civility  with 
which  the  workman  himself  has  been  treated. 
Such  civUity,  we  would  say,  is  due,  and  ought  to 
be  rendered,  merely  as  a  re(|uiremcnt  of  the  social 
compact  between  man  and  man  in  all  ranks  and 
spheres  of  life.  This  custom  of  performing  work 
in  a  civil  manner,  merely  with  the  ultimate  view- 
to  certain  pence,  sixpences,  and  shillings,  must  lie 
directly  iniiinous  to  the  workman's  own  character, 
lowering  him  in  his  own  esteem,  and  derogating, 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  from  his  respectability 
in  the  estimation  of  his  superiors.  We  regard  it 
in  its  least  serious  light,  simply  as  unreasonable. 
The  matter  puts  on  a  more  serious  aspect  when 
we  look  at  it,  as  we  have  strong  reason  to  do, 


with  Kgwd  to  its  nonnal  eonMOMM 

\rf.    Th>«  tals  of  the 


_  ,  M  Um 

A  U  C  of  a  course  of  heggtiy. 
officer  who  gave  ono  of  his  men  •  sovereign  to 
drink  his  health  with,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
that,  in  the  man's  anxiety  to  obe^  orders,  he  had 
drunk  his  h'lliii  f-o  :>iu>iduou»ly  Iit  ilir. ,  i,r  I'l.nr 
days,  as  to  '  .it  last  to 

and    disgrai'  regiment, 

continually  enscted.  The  ijj'  '  .  vii  and  re- 
ceived in  the  manner  to  wiii<  u  vv.  ire  alluding, 
is  sacred  to  the  alehouse,  and  to  the  iVIlowship  of 
|>ot-coin|>aniiiii8  ;  and  the  libations  mad«  at  nuch  a 
shrine.  1  under  lli' 

and  ri  on  uf  the  < 

by    the    KiMi'    :iiid    new'  \    mu 

recipient,  until,  in  too  i  -  liucc 

him  to  rags,  and  his  fan,,, . ,„  „,,.  .^  . 

We  are  here  looking  at  the  subject  in  a  strong, 
but  in  by  no  means  a  singular  light.  \Vc  know 
many  who  deplore  the  necessity  they  are  con- 
tinually under,  in  order  to  avoid  insult,  of  contri- 
buting to  keep  up  a  custom  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  deliberate  convictions;  and  we  believe  that 
few  ordinary  doings  of  the  affluent  classes  are 
more  injurious  to  the  character  and  wholesome 
self-esteem  of  the  humbler  classes,  than  wlien, 
instead  of  reciprocating  kindness  for  kindness,  or 
expressing  simply  a  sense  of  sincere  obligation  in 
return  fur  a  minor  good  office,  they  make  ul»- 
worlhy,  and,  after  all,  inadequate  returns  i>f 
money.  If  brotherly-kindness  be  the  bond  of 
union  among  men,  and  a  series  of  mutual  obliga- 
tions the  links  of  that  chain,  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  the  rude  attempt  to  cut  asunder  one  of 
these  links  by  the  strong  hand  of  money,  will 
injure,  if  not  loosen  the  rest!  The  example  set 
by  railway  companies,  in  making  a  demand  for 
money  by  any  one  of  their  officials  a  sufhcient 
ground  for  his  dismissal,  is  one  which,  if  its  prin- 
ciple were  carried  out  in  private  life,  would  tend 
to  the  complete  abolition  oi  the  nuisance  ;  but  we 
regret  to  add  that,  even  at  railway  .stations,  in 
spite  of  the  urgent  request  tliat  no  m.n.iv  sIiokM 
he  offered,  and  the  threat  that  its  : 
be  followed,  if  discovered,  by  liii 
sion,  persons  are  yet  found,  on  the  one  side,  stun- 
ulated  by  a  weak  and  fooUsh  pride,  to  offer  the 
temptation,  and,  on  the  other,  sufficiently  blind 
and  unprincipled,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  paltry 
pence,  to  hazard  the  security  of  an  otherwise 
peimanant  and  comfortable  situation.  We  can 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  our  assertion. 

Like  some  diseased  atmosphere,  this  custom  has 
penetrated  the  remotest  recesses  of  social  life, 
spreading  its  infection  on  high  and  low,  from  the 
palace  to  the  prisiui,  in  the  streets,  by  the  road- 
side, in  the  grand  hotel,  in  the  petty  tavern,  in  the 
playhouse,  and  even  inside  the  church-dtxir  ;  and 
though  now  and  then  some  ultra-reformer  of  a 
commercial  traveller,  in  a  fretful  letter  to  the  Times, 
goes  into  an  elaborate  calculation  of  how  much  a 
year  the  item  of  civility  costs  him,  and  denounces 
the  whole  host  of  waiters,  and  chambermaids,  and 
hostlers,  and  boots,  and  ostlers,  and  porters, 
spreading  wild  dismay  throughout  the  hostels  of 
our  queendom ;  and  though  some  Boanerijes  of  a 
public  writer  hurls  his  thunderbolts  at  the  stolid 
head  of  that  sluggish  giant,  tlie  people  :  and 
though  some  mighty  preacher  proclaims  it,  as 
practised  within  consecrated  walls,  to  be  on  the 
one  side  an  insult,  and  on  the  other  a  sin,  like  a 
noxious  weed,  it  only  springs  up  the  ranker, 
whether  it  is  cut  up  or  cut  down. 
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We  cannot  help  Ivliovinif  that  it  is  to  the  upper 
rlnsiies  of  «oeioty  that  the  oripn  of  the  evil  is 
nltribntuhle :  Timi  anion;:  ihcm,  its  parent  may  he 
found  in  priilo — «p  woiilH  not  ray  an  unpenoroiis, 
hat  a  mistaken  pride,  prmliirtive  of  an  unwilling- 
ness to  receive  the  sniillest  as'<i«tance  from  the 
hands  of  nn  infrridr.  wiili'nit  the  enilitivor  to  return 

it.      }'  '    'irv  a  wnlinicnt  under  the  control 

of  a  iiienl — how  unsaliilary  when  mis- 

direci, ..  .  ..^  error  was  mainly  in  the  head. 
The  dangerous  conse<iucnces  of  introducinir  a 
^>ecies  of  moral  harter  were  unforeseen,  and  no 
definite  line  was  drawn  between  (rood  offices  cost- 
ing the  poorer  man  little,  and  those  costing  him 
much.  Thus  was  the  custom  developed.  How 
easy  its  conception,  how  rapid  its  growth,  how 
ripe  its  maturity,  when,  lost  to  a  sense  of  mutual 
esteem,  the  poor  man  renders,  and  the  richer  pays 
for,  a  civility  whii.«n  venal  character  defiles  its 
purity,  and  rohs  it  of  its  value  ! 

Thus  neither  is  honesty  nor  civility  suflTered  to 
he  its  own  reward.  Well  might  the  (I  believe) 
virtuous  old  man  in  "  The  Mysteries  of  the 
Forest"  exclaim,  "  What !  must  I  he  paid  for 
doing  mv  duty'"  Let  us  hope  for  the  time  when, 
nnder  a  second  Lyeurgan  code,  money  will  resume 
its  proper  level  ;  when  pour  raminir  Hf  Dim  and 
pour  Camnur  iThnmme,  will  bo  tenfold  more  con- 
straining motives  to  the  relative  discharge  of  moral 
duties,  than  heaps  of  silver  or  bags  of  gold  ;  the 
time  when  there  will  be  no  more  charges  for 
"  ft-sh,"  no  more  touching  of  the  forelock,  and 
"Please  remember  the  boots,  .sir;"  no  more 
money-seeking  officiousness  of  your  host's  lacquey, 
as  he  tenders  your  hat  and  glove  ;  no  more  the 
half  extended  hand  of  the  pew-opener,  and  the 
"  Would  you  like  a  seat  nearer  the  desk,  sir?" — 
tlie  time — oh,  I'tnpian  dreamer  ! — when  he  who 
would  offer  to  pay  by  money  for  an  act  of  hu- 
manity, performed  from  no  mercenary  motive, 
would  he  rebuked  as  one  who  had  offered  an  insult 
to  his  fellow-man,  and  an  injury  to  society;  the 
time  when  civility  shall  have  lost  its  venality,  and 
when  love  shall  be  shown  for  love,  and  not  love 
for  money ! 


THE    VULGARITY    OF     RAGS. 

At  the  lasj  meeting  of  the  Hagge<l  School 
Union  Society,  T/ird  Ashley  said — "  Many  p<;r- 
sons  ohje<!led  to  these  schools,  on  account  of  their 
name;  and  one  friend  of  his  own  ha«l  told  him  that 
1/  the  namr  iptc  changrit,  he  would  give  a  laree 
sum  towards  their  support."  I»rd  .\shley's  friend 
^whoever  he  may  bis.  whether  of  ihe  clergy  or 
the  laity — is  a  wise  man  ;  a  man  who  knows  the 
world,  and  all  its  learned  double-meanings.  Why 
^.«an  there  be  a  doubt  of  it ' — if  we  Inigin  to  label 
thincrs  with  their  proper  names — if  we  call  "  rags" 
rags— <iirt.  dirt, — hypocrisy,  hy])ocri»y — there  is 
an  end  'if  the  great  husinesH  of  society.  For.  we 
contend  that  it  is  the  work  i.f  <.m.'  moiety  of  the 
world  to  pnt  off  certain   :  s,  as  though 

ihey  were  sterling  coin  ;  a  r  half  to  take 

them  with  a  grave,  smug  lace,  as  current  gold  ; 
though  orr-iiicmally  each  party  puis  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek,  to  show  that  at  all  events  hr  is  too  clever 
not  to  see  the  dimlerfeit  that  passes  for  sterling 
moner-     Now.  '|«le,  like  liord    Ashley's 

frierxi,  do   not  have  their  l>enevolence 

aaaoeialed  willi  '   is  not  res[>eelahle. 

Rlfti  to   he    "  ^vns  of  the  pupils. 

They  eon  then  "  looped  and  win- 


dowed wretchednces ;"  but  why  say  sot  Why 
should  the  gentility  of  very  genteel  benevolence  be 
turned  from  its  purpose  by  the  nasty  poverty — the 
foul  and  tattered  condition  of  the  recipients !  Why 
should  not  wretchedness  be  at  least,  nominally, 
Laid  in  lavender'  Why  cannot  we  have  pleasant 
destitution  '  Now  rags — real  working-day  rags, 
fluttering  about  unwashed  flesh — are  loo  true. 
Therefore,  alihough  we  see  the  tatters  of  the  stu- 
dents— although  we  nose  them,  can  we  not,  at  the 
least,  sink  the  foul,  frowsy  truth,  in  some  sweet, 
conventional  lie  '  Yes  :  we  will  not  say  "  Ragged 
Schools."  We  will  amend  the  sinful  verity,  and, 
laying  down  a  counterfeit,  will  call  them — "  Acad- 
emies for  Youths  of  Limited  Circumslances." 

I-ord  Ashley's  friend — you,  who  will  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  real  thing ;  coine,  pull  out  your  purse 
to  the  nntne : — 

"  Lord    Ashley's  friend one   hundred 

guineas!" 

And  now,  John  Bull — you  lover  of  a  lie — as  the 
thing  is  made  respectable — as  there  are  110  "  rags," 
— canvas  your  friends  and  acquaintance ;  and 
although  you  know  that  you  ask  for  the  "  Ragged 
Schools,"  sink  the  vulgar  name,  and  beg  sub- 
scriptions for  the  "  Youtiis  of  Limited  Circumstan- 
ces."— Punch. 


We  regret  to  learn,  that  letters  from  the  island 
of  Hourbon  destroy  the  hope  which  had  been 
entertained,  as  we  informed  our  readers,  of  the 
safety  of  M.  Maizan,  a  young  naval  officer,  who, 
at  the  close  of  ihe  year  1841,  undertook  an  explor- 
ing expedition  into  ('enlral  Africa — giving  the 
certain  particulars  of  his  melancholy  fate.  That 
gallant  gentleman  left  Zanzibar,  in  April,  1845, 
furnished  with  a  firman  of  Sultan  Said  for  the 
principal  chiefs — who,  however,  are,  practically, 
very  independent  of  his  authority.  Having  learnt 
that  a  chief  named  Pazzy  manifested  hostile  inten- 
tions towards  him,  M.  Maizan  remained  some  lime 
on  the  coast  ;  but,  after  having  c<dlected  informa- 
tion as  to  the  country  through  which  he  had  to 
pass,  he  ventured  to  proceed — making  a  considera- 
ble circuit,  to  avoid  the  territory  of  his  savage 
enemy  A  march  of  twenty  days  brought  him  to 
the  village  of  Dagudlamohor — three  days'  journey 
only  from  the  coast  in  a  direct  line ;  and  here  he 
waited  for  his  haggat'e,  which  he  had  confided  to 
an  Arab  servant.  This  servant  would  appear  to 
have  lieen  in  communication  with  Pazzy — and 
informed  him  of  the  road  which  his  master  had 
taken ;  for  the  chief,  with  some  men  of  his  tribe, 
came  suddenly  upon  the  latter  at  Dagu^lamohor, 
at  the  end  of^  July,  and  surround(»l  the  hut  in 
which  he  had  taken  up  his  alxidc.  Having  dragged 
him  out,  and  tied  him  to  a  palisade,  they  cut  his 
throat  and  the  arliciilations  of  his  limbs,  in  the 
presence  of  another  servant,  who  has  since  been 
redeemed  from  I'azzy  by  the  Sullan — and  has  fur- 
nished tliew"  details  to  the  ?'rench  consul  at  Zan- 
zibar. The  last  letter  received  by  the  consul  from 
M.  Maizan  is  dated  from  this  village  of  Dagu^la- 
mohor  ;  and  must  hilve  been  despatched  but  a  few 
minutes  before  that  unfortunate  young  genlleman 
met  his  death. — We  may  mention,  in  this  para- 
graph, that  tidings  from  La  F'lats  announce  the 
death  of  M.  Aim<?  Monnland,  the  cclehraled  natur- 
alist, and  fellow-traveller  of  llaron  Himiholdt — so 

lung  held   pr: -   '•    "-    I' 1  in  Paraguay — 

as  having  t:.:  •;  where,  aiooe 

his  release,  i!j  .  , : ,  "led. 
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Pram  FfSMr'a  Mtfrnxln*. 

MR.    SHEIL. 

EVKRV  public  »pcn'( ) ■  •  •' 

tinn  and  net  ii|m)ii  tli' 

in  iho  most  !(i<iso  or. „ , 

term,  an  onlor  ;  o»en  in  its gtrict  anil  literal  Ben- 
Uio  iinnie  ilcriiiilion  would  almost  apniy.  but  it  i 
needlena  to  remind  our  readers  that  tlicrn  are 
ahiioNt  as  iimny  (iradalions  of  cxcelleiicu  included 
in  thai  general  term  as  tlioro  are  in  similar  ones 
used  in  reference  to  painting,  or  senlpture,  or 
poetry,  or  acting;.  As  the  cirrlo  of  public  intelli- 
gence heeonies  expaiidtil,  hy  the  greater  spread  of 
general  knowledge  among  the  people,  and  the 
more  universal  exeileiiient  of  all  clauses  in  ques- 
tions of  u  political  or  social  nature  in  reference  to 
legislation,  the  nuuiher  of  pnl)lii-  speakers  who 
excite  attention  and  maintain  a  hold  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  becomes  almost  indelinitoly 
multiplied  ;  Iho  intellectual  quality  of  their 
•peeches  is  deteriorated  in  proportion  as  their  prac- 
tical utility  is  increased ;  and  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  to  settle  the  old  and  often-disputed 
question,  "  What  is  an  orator  1"  Several  speak- 
ers have  already  been  included  in  this  scries,  and 
more  will  probably  follow,  whom  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  place  upon  the  list  of  fliosc,  so  few 
i:i  names,  hut  s»  brilliant  in  performanc<rs,  who,  by 
the  common  consent  of  mankind,  by  the  testimony 
of  history  and  the  evidence  of  their  works,  happily 
undestroycd,  are  rec(>gniz«d  as  being  the  great 
masters  in  the  art  of  oratory.  Yet,  on  the  other 
havd,  the  individuals  so  excluded  exercise  a  direct 
and  powerful  influence  over  their  felhiw-country- 
men  scarcely  paralleled,  and  certainly  not  ex- 
ceeded, by  the  higher  order  of  public  speakers. 
Their  utilitarian  value  fully  compensates  to  the 
general  mind  for  their  want  of  artificial  enbance- 
mont.  The  public,  perhaps,  would  care  little  to 
know  what  were  the  brilliant  excellencies  of  Mr. 
Sheil  or  Mr.  Maca«l;iy,  or  what  a  critical  analysis 
would  discover  of  their  defects,  if  the  plan  of  the 
writer  gave  them  that  information  on  the  condition 
that  in  the  exercise  of  a  somewhat  hypercritical 
judgment,  he  left  them  in  ignorance  of  the  oratori- 
cal qualilicAtions  of  Ixrd  John  Russell,  or  Sir 
Robert  Heel,  or  Mr.  Cobdcn,  or  even  Lord  George 
Bentinek,  men  with  whose  names  the  whole  coun- 
try is  ringiiic  Yet  a  speech  from  I.ord  Lynd- 
hurst.  Lord  Hrougham,  Mr.  Sheil,  Mr.  Macaulay, 
or  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  from  Mr.  Fox  and  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  platform  s|>eakers,  wholly  dif- 
fers not  merely  in  ihe  degree  but  also  in  thb  nature 
of  its  excellence  from  those  of  the  more  practical 
orators — they  who  really  lead  the  public  mind. 
The  one  is  a  stud^  for  the  intellect  and  a  pleasure 
to  the  imagination,  for  its  intrinsic  excellence  or 
beauty,  while  the  other  derives  its  interest  from 
extraneous  causes,  ceasing  with  the  excitement  of 
the  hour  ;  such  as  the  position  of  the  speaker,  the 
nature  and  position  of  the  subject  he  is  handling, 
and,  generally,  from  the  exciting  political  causes 
which  every  year  of  struggling  peri>etuates.  But 
the  men  of  the  higher  order  have  their  ultimate 
reward.  The  others  have  the  applause  of  the 
present  hour  alone.  Their  lumbering  speeches 
are  duly  reported  in  the  newspapers,  in  their 
inglorious  rivalry  which  shall  produce  the  greater 
number  of  columns  of  print ;  but  after  the  lapse 
of  a  week  they  are  forgotten,  or  only  remem- 
bered that  they  may  be  quoted  at  a  future  time 
agaiust  Uicmselves,  when,  in  the  mutatiuns  of 


modem  politic*,  they  shall  find  it  neoewarj  tooMl- 
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read  and  studied  as  models  by  suci-' 
to   fame;  they  are    admired    hy   il.  ii' 

admires  his  Milton,  his  Wordsworth,  or  hm  Ten- 
nyson ;  by  the  artist  as  he  admires  his  Titian  or 
his  Turner ;  and  it  ia  to  ihein  also  that  the  moat 
valuable  praise  of  all  is  accorded — that  of  po»- 
terity.  The  practical  men  secure  the  preaeot 
only,  the  men  of  genius  enjoy  both  the  present  and 
the  future. 

Mr.  Sheil  is  a  man  uf  genius,  and,  making 
allowance  for  some  defects  which  shall  be  here- 
after adverted  to,  an  oraior  of  the  highest  order. 
Whether  his  speeches  be  read  in  the  cloact  years 
after  they  were  delivered,  or  whether  they  ba 
heard  with  all  the  advantage  of  that  burning  elo- 
quence, that  brilliancy  of  diction,  that  fiery  im- 
petuosity of  action,  which  have  now  become 
almost  ass<H;iated  with  ihe  name  of  Sheil,  they  are 
still  the  same  powerful,  beautiful,  soul-stirring 
works,  still  models  of  the  finest  rhetorical  art. 
Scarcely  any  terms  of  admiration  would  be  too 
strong  as  applied  to  some  of  his  speeches,  while 
even  those  which  do  not  rise  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  excellence  have,  neverllieless,  sodeciiled  and  so 
distinctive  a  character,  that  they  may  be  at  onca 
known  to  be  the  production  not  only  of  a  superior 
mind,  but  of  the  particular  man  from  whom  tliey 
have  proceeded.  The  very  faults  of  his  style 
cease  to  be  defects  when  r<'carded  in  connection 
with  the  pervading  lone  of  his  mind,  and  the  lead- 
ing features  of  his  character. 

Mr.  .Shell's  parliamentary  reputation  is  now  of 
about  fifteen  years'  standing,  rnr  that  period  ha 
has  reigned  without  a  rival  as  ilie  must  brilliant 
and  imaginative  speaker,  and  the  most  accom- 
plished rhetorician,  in  the  house  of  commons. 
That  assembly — heterogeneous  aa  are  the  materi- 
als of  which  it  is  ciuiiposed — possesses  a  marvel- 
lous instinct  in  the  discovery  and  the  appreciation 
of  oratorical  talent.  Il  is  their  interest  that  they 
should  have  among  them  those  w  ho  can  occasion- 
ally charm  them  from  the  plmlding  realities  of 
legislation,  and  the  dull  lucubrations  of  ibe  practi- 
cal men.  Therefore,  they  are  always  alive  to 
excellence,  and  stamp  il  at  once.  Not  very  long 
since  a  new  member,  a  Mr.  Cardwell.  made  a 
remarkably  valuable  8|)«ech  on  a  question  of  a 
practical  nature,  full  of  powerful  reasoninir,  coo- 
central  ion,  and  mastery  of  the  facts.  Till  the 
evening  when  he  made  that  speech,  he  was  com- 
paratively unknown  ;  but  he  had  not  been  on  his 
legs  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  befiire  the  unerring 
instinct  of  the  house  (which  operates  as  closely 
upon  good  business  speeches  as  on  the  most  elo- 
quent) discovered  that,  in  his  degree,  he  was  a 
superior  man,  and  the  cheering  with  which  he  was 
greeted  at  the  close  of  his  address  was  the  stamp 
they  set  on  his  ability.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
among  the  listeners,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards Mr.  Oardwell  became  a  minister.  If,  in 
these  days  of  statistics  and  sophistry,  a  modest  and 
undialineuished  individual  w,-is  thus  singled  out,  i 
fortiori,  il  could  nol  have  l)een  long  before  such  an 
oraior  as  Mr.  Sheil  was  elevated  to  the  highest 
point  in  the  admiration  of  the  bouse,  at  a  timo 
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when  high  orttory  wu  more  valued.  He  citne 
but  to  be  heard  and  to  be  triumphant.  Heralded 
by  the  hyperbolical  praise  of  his  Irish  admirers, 
his  P.?               '.  was  liwkcd  for  with  a  <  int 

uniii                      doubt.     Hut  ho  past-  ;il 

•uoccBsiu.  '  ■':  hour  has  Uiii  lit... uiied 
MOIM  of  :  iii.shed  and  remarkable 

of  the  man.  ^. ^  which  his  country,  fer- 
tile in  genius  as  in  natural  riches,  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Our  mention  of  the  Hibernian  admirers  of  Mr. 
Sheil  reminds  us  that  wc  have  something  to  say 
of  that  gentleman  beyond  what  is  prompted  by  a 
reoolieclion  of  his  speeches  in  the  house  ofcom- 
Kor,  unlike  most  of  our  most  distinguished 

1,  Mr.  Sbcil  was  famous  as  an  orator  long  be- 
fore he  entered  parliament.  His  eloquence  had 
not  been  the  least  important  element  in  causing 
that  unanimity  of  feeling  among  the  people  of  Ire- 
land which  ultimately  led  to  the  great  political  and 
religious  revolution  of  1829.  There  are  very  few 
instances  on  record  of  men  who  have  become 
famous  as  speakers  at  the  bar,  or  at  the  hustings, 
or  at  public  meetings,  having  equally  stood  the 
test  of  the  house  of  commons.  It  is  one  of  Mr. 
Sheil's  many  claims  on  our  admiration,  that  having 
been  an  energetic,  enthusiastic,  and  successful 
leader  in  a  great  popular,  or  rather  a  great  national 
movement,  he  should  have  had  the  taste  and  tact 
to  so  subdue  his  nature  in  the  very  hour  of  tri- 
umph, as  afterwards  to  adapt  his  speaking  to  the 
tone  most  agreeable  to  the  house,  and  to  charm 
them  as  mucli  by  the  fire  of  liis  eloquence  as  by  the 
delicacy  of  bis  rhetorical  artifices,  without  the  aid 
of  those  stronger  and  more  stirring  stimulants  to 
the  passions  which  form  the  very  essence  of  suc- 
eessful  mob-oratory.  In  very  few  instances  indeed 
hu  he  even  discarded  these  voluntary  fetters  on 
the  exuberant  vigor  of  his  patriotism  and  nation- 
ality. 

Not  as  an  orator  merely  will  Mr.  Sheil  assist  to 
rescue  this  age  from  the  charge  of  mediocrity. 
Thirty  years  ago  he  first  l)egan  to  be  known  and 
appreciated  as  a  poet — when  he  was  only  looking 
forward  to  the  bar  as  a  profession,  and  long  ere 
visions  of  applauding  millions,  or  of  high  minis- 
terial office,  or  a  place  in  the  councils  of  his 
•orereign,  ever  crossed  his  ardent  and  aspiring 
•onl.  As  the  author  of  the  tragedies  Eradnc  and 
The  AposCate,  Mr.  Sheil  already  occupied  a  high 
place  among  the  writers  who  were  then  his  con- 
temporaries— a  place  not  very  much  unlike  that 
now  held  by  T.-iifourd.  In  the  intervals  of  those 
productions,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  had  alto- 
gether, even  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  made 
himself  that  kind  of  reputation  for  originality  and 
a  hiirh  order  of  talent  which  floats  about  society 
and  interests,  by  some  means  or  other,  more  cer- 
tain in  their  action  than  perceptible,  the  general 
mind  in  the  career  of  particular  individuals.  Ktill, 
although  there  were  at  all  tunes  v:igue  predictions 
thai  be  vrould  "  do  something"  some  day  or  other, 
no  one  seems  at  that  time  to  have  suspected  that 
he  contained  within  him  the  (Kiwers  which  soon 
afterward*  made  him  second  but  to  one  man  as  a 
leader  of  the  Irish  people,  and  ultimately  have 
enabled  him  to  compete  with  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  day  in  those  qualifications  which  ensure 
parliamentary  success. 

But  with  the  time  came  the  man.  The  Roman 
Oalbolic  question  had  of  late  years  assumed  a 
giatt  paniUMDtary  inpoitance.    The  stalking- 


horse  of  an  ambitious  party,  the  cause  had  come  it 
last  to  be  regarded  as  "  respectable."  English 
statesmen  and  orators — men  who  in  a  few  years 
became  the  rulers  of  the  country — succeeded  those 
great  and  eloquent  Irishmen  in  whom  the  advocacy 
of  Roman  Catholic  freedom  from  civil  disabilities 
had  always  been  recarded  as  juatifiahle — nay,  a 
matter  of  duty.  In  the  mean  while,  all  the  legal 
dexterity  of  Mr.  O'Connell  had  been  devoted  to 
the  construction  of  an  artful  but  comprehensive 
scheme  of  airiiation,  by  which  the  people  of  Ire- 
land might  be  organizt'd  and  an  unanimous  call  be 
made  on  the  English  parliament  fur  emancipation. 
This  organi7Jtion  went  on,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, for  years.  I'nder  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Association  it  rose  from  the  most  insig- 
nificant revival  (after  a  temporary  dispersion)  in 
the  year  IIH33,  until  it  assumed  that  gigantic  shape 
which  ultimately  terrified  the  poverninent  of  Eng- 
land into  an  undignified  submission.  It  was  in 
that  year,  1823,  iliat  Mr.  Sheil  and  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, who  were  destined  at  no  very  distant  time  to 
be  the  great  leaders  of  the  association,  first  met, 
under  circumstances  somewhat  roinaiitic,  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  friend  in  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow.  There  a  congeniality  of  object  ovei' 
came  the  natural  repulsion  of  antagonist  minds, 
and  they  laid  down  the  plan  of  a  new  agitation. 
That  their  meeting  was  purely  an  accidental  one 
made  the  results  which  followed  still  more  re- 
markable. 

Their  first  efforts  were  received  with  indifference 
by  the  people ;  but  in  a  very  few  weeks  the  asso- 
ciation was  formed,  and  the  rolling  stone  was  set 
in  motion.  To  those  who  are  curious  in  such 
matters  it  will  be  instructive  and  amusing  to  ob- 
serve the  parallel  circumstances  of  the  orij^inatioD 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association  by  some  six  or 
seven  enthusiasts  at  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Dublin, 
and  that  of  the  anti-corn-law  league,  by  a  few 
merchants  at  Manchester,  or  at  Preston — for  the 
cotton-heroes  of  the  late  campaign  have  not  yet 
determined  at  which  place  the  nucleus  was 
formed. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  natural  repulsion  of 
antagonist  minds.  Contrast  more  marked  could 
scarcely  exist  than  that  which  was  exhibited  by 
the  two  great  leaders  of  the  as-sociation.  That 
their  mental  qualities  were  so  different,  and  the 
sources  of  the  admiration  which  each  in  his  sphere 
excited  so  opposite,  may  l>e  held  to  be  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  great  success  the  association 
achieved.  If  Mr.  Sheil  was  great  in  rhetoric — if 
his  impassioned  appeals  to  his  countrymen  and  to 
the  world  stood  the  test  not  merely  of  Hibernian 
enthusiasm,  but  also  of  Enjjlish  criticism,  Mr. 
O'Connell  was  greater  in  planning  in  organirjition, 
in  action,  and  he  had  in  his  rough  and  vigorout 
eloquence  a  lever  which  moved  the  passions  of  the 
Irish  people.  He  |ierhaps  had  the  good  Btnse  to 
see  that  as  an  orator,  in  the  higher  seiife  of  the 
term,  he  could  never  equal  his  more  brilliant  and 
intellectual  colleague.  His  triumphs  lav  in  the 
council-chamber  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the 
market-place  or  the  hill-side  on  the  other.  It  was 
in  the  forum  or  on  the  platform  that  the  more  ele- 
vated and  refined  eloquence  of  Mr.  .Sheil,  adorned 
with  all  the  graces  of  art,  charmed  while  it 
astonished  a  hiifher  and  more  cultivated  audience. 
Thus  they  never  clashed.  While  all  Eurippe  rang 
with  the  fanuMif  the  "  peaceful  agilntor,"  who  had 
taught  his  countrymen  to  use  the  forms  of  the  eon- 
stiluiion  to  the  ■abveraioii  of  its  spirit  and  objects ; 
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«Tery  scholar,  cvnry  I|MMM|^MWT  lorer  of  the 
beautiful  in  oratory  ••  all  arOlHid  Mready  Icarnoil 
tn  ailmiro  that  new,  thrilling,  iina;;iii:itivH,  yet 
forcible  »lyle  of  elo<iupnco,  which  rviT  and  anon, 
amid  (ho  din  and  clamor  of  noiaicr  warfare, 
Boundoil  thf  «piril-8tirriii)f  tix-sin  of  nationality  and 
roll'  IV,  hreakin);   forth  liku  intermittent 

lii;l.  H  amidst  tho  thunders  of  the  agi- 

tation. .Mr.  Sliuil,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  up 
to  Mr.  0'(Jonnoll  for  his  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance,  his  craft,  ciinnini;,  caution,  his 
ihorouijli  nationality  and  idenlificaiion  with  the 
feelings  of  tho  people,  and  would  as  litile  have 
thou|;ht  of  substantially  opposing  his  decision  or 
resisting  his  general  control  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  association,  as  the  other  would  have 
attempted  to  vie  with  him  in  eloi|uence.  So  they 
went  on  to)>elher,  side  by  side,  (hough  really  ex- 
ercising so  distinct  an  influence,  with  scarcely  any 
of  that  jealousy  or  rivalry  which  has  so  often 
s(iAed  similar  undertakings  in  (heir  very  infancy. 
If  Mr.Sheirsidcasofagi(a(ion  were  more  grand  and 
comprehensive  ;  if  he  would  fain  have  gone  by  a 
more  direct  and  manly  but  more  dangerous  road  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  Kiiglish  parliament  and 
people  ;  if,  in  his  anxiety  to  impress  on  (he  world 
a  deep  and  slartling  conviction  of  the  union  and 
nationality  of  the  Irish  people,  and  (heir  absolute, 
even  their  slavish  devolion  to  their  leaders;  if  in 
this  his  superabundant  energy  and  velocity  of  pur- 
pose, ho  would  have  drawn  the  association  into  the 
meshes  of  the  law,  there  was  Mr.  O'Connell  at  his 
right  hand  to  repress  and  guide,  to  steer  clear  of 
the  rocks  and  shoals,  to  accomplish  by  that  crafty 
prudence  and  keen  dexterity  in  escape  which 
savors  so  much  of  political  cowardice,  those 
objects  which,  in  (ho  o(her  case,  would  have  been 
realized  by  a  niort-  manly  display  of  political 
audacity.  Mr.  Shell  might  be  the  braver  man  at 
tho  boarding-pike  or  the  gun,  but  Mr.  O'Counell 
was  the  safer  at  (he  helm. 

To  Mr.  Shell  was  owing  the  idea  of  at  once 
teaching  the  people  of  Ireland  union  and  a  sense 
of  their  strength,  while  obtaining  an  universal 
expression  of  their  wish  for  emancipation,  by 
means  of  simultaneous  meetings  throughout  Ire- 
land, in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  petitioning  parliament  to  concede  the 
Catholic  claims.  He  would  have  gone  further. 
lie  would  have  had  a  form  of  prayer  prepared, 
by  means  of  which,  in  every  chapel  in  Ireland,  the 

?eoplo  might  simultaneously  join  in  an  appeal  to 
leaven  for  the  advancement  of  what  t/uy  had 
been  taught  to  believe  was  a  sacred  cause  ;  that 
millions  of  men  and  women  might  breathe  the  same 
aspiration  to  their  Creator,  at  the  same  moment 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  conception,  apart  from  its.  impropriety  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  was  a  grand  one,  and 
strongly  illustrative  of  its  author's  charac(er.  It 
was  an  idea  more  likely  to  occur  to  an  enthusiastic 
and  ardent  iinaginadon  like  that  of  Mr.  Shell,  than 
to  the  more  practical  mind  of  Mr.  O'Connell ;  who 
again  was  much  more  at  home  in  framing  a  reso- 
lution or  organizing  an  association,  or  holding  a 
meoting,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evade  the  law. 
It  was  his  successful  boast  that  there  was  no  act 
of  parliament  through  which  he  would  not  drive  a 
coach-and-six.  Mr.  Shell  had  a  poet's  conception 
of  agitation  and  organization ;  Mr.  O'Connell's 
WM  that  of  a  lawyer.  Characters  more  opposed 
oonld  scarcely  have  been  brought  together ;  that 
they  harmonized  so  well,  notwithstanding  the  many 


daily  cautes  of  instinctive  antagoniam  that  moat 

havt<  nriMiMi.  1H  .1  iiiirrii'li!    onlv    to  Ih<    .-irronnli'd  fur 
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pressing  forward  towards  the  same  goal. 

The  Mr.  Shell,  who  now  sits  and  speaks  in  the 
house  of  commons,  who  is  a  right  honorable  mem- 
ber of  her  majesty's  privy  council,  and  was  not, 
an  very  many  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental, if  not  quite  tho  roost  useful,  of  (he  mem- 
bers of  the  whig  cabinet,  is,  however,  a  very  dif- 
ferent personage,  indeed,  from  the  young,  enthusi- 
I,..!..-  lr,-i,,,|,„^  barrister,  p"- '  ..'•■i..'-  -"'lator, 
w  spirit  fused   in'  >    of 

III:  jucncc  so  many  |<  nmo- 

cratic  power.  Kxcept  at  intervals,  when  the  old 
habit  recurs,  or  when  some  tempting  oppor(uni(y 
presents  itself  to  urge  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  with- 
out compromising  his  new  associates,  Mr.  Sheil 
is  one  of  the  most  quiet,  silcn(,  unobtrusive  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons.  Indeed,  he  hat 
become  so  identified  with  the  whigs,  that  you 
scarcely  remeinlicr  him  even  as  an  Irishman,  still 
less  as  one  of  those  who,  for  so  many  years,  de- 
fied the  whole  parliamentary  power  of  (he  empire. 
He  has  of  la(e  years  thrown  himself  almost  en- 
tirely into  the  conventionalities  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  has  undergone  mutation  from  a  po|>- 
ular  loader  into  a  partisan.  This  is  said  in  no 
spirit  of  disparagement ;  on  the  contrary,  however 
"  Young  Ireland"  may  affect  to  scorn  such  appa- 
rent lukewarmness  and  subserviency  to  circum- 
stances, it  is  really  one  of  Mr.  Sheil's  most  solid 
claims  to  our  respect.  Nor  is  his  oratorical  power 
diminished  when,  on  occasion,  he  deigns  to  tcsort 
to  it.  On  several  occasions  he  has  delivered 
speeches  on  great  questions  not  affecting  Ireland 
alone,  but  the  whole  empire,  which,  for  vigor, 
beauty  of  imagery,  boldness  of  conception,  and 
sarcastic  power,  will  vie  with  the  best  of  those 
made  in  the  very  heat  and  fervor  of  his  patriotism. 
It  is  not  that  his  strength  is  diminished,  but  that  it 
is  more  under  the  regulation  of  his  taste  and  judg- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  speeches — harangues  they  would 
bear  to  be  called — made  by  Mr.  Sheil  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Roman  Catholic  .<Vssocia(ion,  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  most  memorable  ever  called 
forth  by  (he  spirit  of  democracy.  Almost  from  the 
first  day  he  appeared  on  the  pla(form  of  (he  a88<^ 
ciadon,  the  attention  of  the  political  world,  indeed 
of  all  thinking  men  was  fixed  upon  him.  Those 
who  could  not  lie  present  to  witness  the  powerful 
aid  lent  to  his  burning  words  by  his  striking  and 
original  action,  ttill  saw  unquestionable  genius  io 
the  exqui.iite  language,  the  novel  metaphors,  so 
bold  yet  so  well  controlled,  the  forcible  antithesis, 
the  luxuriant  imagery,  the  unapproachable  sarcas- 
tic power,  and,  above  all,  in  an  irrepresjsible  spirit 
of  patriotism,  an  indignant  sense  of  insulted  na- 
tional honor,  that  bore  onwards  the  stream  of  his 
thoughts  with  a  wild  and  reckless  abandonment, 
perilous  at  every  fall,  yet,  torrent-like,  free  again 
at  a  fresh  Imund  and  rushing  far  away  in  flashing 
beauty.  Fly  the  side  of  the  deep,  steady  current 
of  Mr.  O'Connell's  eloquence,  slow  moving  like  m 
mighty  river,  the  rapid  flow  of  Mr.  Shell's  pure, 
clear,  poetical  diction,  gave  a  delightful  and  re- 
freshing relief  to  the  mind.  Take  up  the  proceed- 
ings of  those  meetings,  and  the  very  sentences,  so 
short  and  exquisitelv  framed,  seem  aa  it  were  to 
gleam  and  glitter.  Never  was  sedition  clothed  in 
more  seductive  language,  or  democratic  principlee 
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made  mo-    '-  ------  •    ■ -    •  "■•  •  '■     -  ■  ■■•  ' 

leei.     I: 

cai!-'    ' 

an  ; 

all   ■  ..         .    M      "  ■ 

timorous  prudence  lo  roiinteroct.     But  if  the  tieiy 

and   itnpptuous  young  advocate  of  a  people  was 

■uincliines  thus  hurried  on,  by  the  ardor  uf  his 

iinai;inalion,  lo  lengths  which  liis  calmer  judgment 

would  have  hesital.d  to  confront,  it  was  so  clearly 

only  the  irrepn'ssible  enthusiasm  of  the  poel-apita- 

tor,    not   \.\v   si:;iiifK-ant   appeal   of   the    .! 

detnacofTiii-,  that  the  poison  of  the  ihout'l 

'      ■  with  it  in  the  chosen  and  !>   > -.i^ 

I  which  it  was  conveyed.     But,  with 

.-,  and  in  spite  of  the  meagre  and  im- 
perfect reports  of  them  which  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  and  the  published  procecdmgs  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  .\ssociation,  those  speeches  spread 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Shell  far  and  wide — wher- 
ever public  opinion  was  aroused  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question — a  question  which,  to  the  oppo- 
nents as  well  as  tn  the  supporters  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  was  growing  lo  be  one  of  the  most 
vit  r  •  <■■:.  Their  faults  were,  indeed,  many. 
Th  might  he  able  to  find  excuses  in  the 
■iii^iii.ii  jL-iUon  of  the  then  leaders  of  the  Irish 
|>eople,  and  the  momentous  nature  and  exciting  in- 
terest of  the  contest,  for  the  occasional  hursts  of 
anti-En)!li»li  feeling,  the  exultation  over  English 
faults  and  follies,  the  unconstitutional  tone  of  many 
of  those  orations,  by  which  the  suppressed  hatreds 
of  centuries  were  arrayed  against  the  compara- 
tively innocent  statesmen  and  people  of  a  single 
age  ;  the  poisoni'd  arrows  of  the  rash  rhetorician 
might  rebound  from  the  mail  of  principle  in  which 
the  Protestant  legislator  encased  himself,  confident 
in  its  strength  against  all  but  the  artillery  of  pop- 
ular enthusiasm  pourel  in  by  the  more  crafty  and 
deaigning  genius  of  O'Connell.  Hut  the  critic, 
ftaudious  in  eloquence,  could  not  forgive,  in  one 
whose  genius  he  was  compelled  to  admire,  the 
frequent  violations  of  good  taste  which  the  rising 
orator  had  not  then  learnt  to  avoid — the  use,  with- 
out aelection  or  abstinence,  of  metaphors,  whose 
extravagance  could  not  be  excused,  however  their 
baldness  might  be  felt  or  their  force  acknowledged, 
uid  the  sacrifice  to  political  passions  of  the  sym- 
metry and  |K>etical  harmony  of  what,  but  for 
those  errors  of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  might  have  t>een 
gnnd  models  of  oratorical  perfection  for  all  time, 
Mch,  for  its  el(M|ut'nt  history  of  national  wrong's, 
•n  epic,  not  spoken  only  lo  listening  thousands, 
but  recorded  as  at  once  a  delight  and  a  warning  to 
nijlliiirix  vri  In  .■.line.  And,  indeed,  we  do  not 
ovrr  I  value  of  those  speeches  while 
tbu-  I  their  faults.  Time  has  nblit- 
arued  tfaeir  immediate  efTccts,  there  arc  not  many 
who  remember  lo  have  heard  them  ;  and,  of  the 
mallitudes  who  read  them  and  felt  their  power  at 
the  time  they  were  delivered,  the  majority  have 
forgotten,  in  the  excitement  of  subsc<)nent  contests, 
the  great  moral  influence  whirh  they  once  exer- 
oiaed.  Hut  history  is  already  recording  their 
iwalta,  and,  happily  for  his  own  fame,  and  for  the 
gratification  of  his  countrymen,  he  who  delivered 
them  is  yet  stroog,  ay,  atill  stronger  in  those  pow- 
ers which  he  poiieasca  in  mkIi  mre  perfection, 
tooed  down  and  chasiri  .  now  are  in 
their  exerci««,  by  increas.  r»c  with  man- 
d,  and  the  natural  clTn:t  wincli  time  and  the 
I  of  all  causes  of  oxrilcment  have  produced 
M  ardent  and   irritable  temperament,    ^he 


hfs  to  which  we  more  particularly  refer  wer» 

it'd   at  intervals    U-tween    I8-J3   and    1830. 

IS   the   rcporla   of  these   si>i'i.'clics   are,  still 

Mcir  intrinsic  worth,    their   powerful   elixiuence, 

ind  exquisite  beauty,  make  thciiiselves  felt  through 
ever  so  debased  a  medium.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  speeches — the  most  original  and 
characteristic  of  his  peculiar  mind — were  those  he 
made  at  the  difTercnt  aggregate  meetings  of  the 
Roman  r"atholics  which  took  place  at  intervals 
during  the  agitation  for  cmancipatlcm.  Then  ha 
!irid  a  wider  field  and  a  more  inspiring  audience 

lian  even  at  the  meetings  of  the  Associatiim  ; 
lor,  at  the  latter,  the  cautious  spirit  of  O'Connell 
prevailed  almost  without  restraint ;  the  jealous  eye 
of  the  government  watched,  with  lynx-like  pro- 
cision,  every  movement  of  so  dangerous  an  or^'niu- 
zation  ;  and  even  the  enthnsiiism  and  valorous 
fancy  of  a  Shcil  were  restrained  wiihin  the  limits 
of  a  technical  construction  of  the  liberty  of  publio 
speech.  But  the  aggregate  mcelings  were  more 
a  mailer  of  open  public  cnnstilutiunal  right,  and 
there  the  enthusiastic  and  indignant  orator  revelled 
in  the  wild  freedom  of  conscious  power  and  irre- 
sistible impulse.  The  full  force  and  beauty  of 
those  speeches  can  now  scarcely  be  appreciated 
but  by  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear 
them.  They  left  an  impression  which  has  never 
been  effaced  by  even  I  he  more  perfect  and  chas- 
tened productions  of  the  matnrer  mind  of  the  ora- 
tor. One  of  his  greatest  triumphs  was  on  Ihe 
occasion  of  that  miracle— morally,  slill  more  than 
politically,  a  miracle.— the  Clare  election.  Nor 
should  we  forget  to  mention,  among  his  great 
orations,  his  speech  at  a  great  meeting,  (at  (.'arlow , 
if  we  remember  rightly,)  where,  taking  the  first 
chapter  of  Exodus  for  his  theme,  and  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand,  he  quoted  with  a  solenuiitv  w  I 
elToct  electrical  on  the  sympathies  of  a  ril: 
and  enthusiastic  people,  the  words  of  the  iiL-jjiol 
writer,  and  founded  on  them  an  impassioned  appeal 
to  his  countrymen  to  persevere  in  their  career — to 
press  onwards  to  the  goal  appointed  for  ihcm, 
heedless  of  the  fears  of  the  timid  or  the  sugt'cs- 
tions  of  ihe  compromising.  Words  are  inadequate 
to  convey  the  cITect  of  this  speech  :  nor  was  the 
speech  one  of  words  only  ;  it  was  the  action,  the 
fine  harmony  between  the  thoughts  and  the  ex- 
pression, when  the  feelings  were  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  tension  in  the  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  the  cause,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude  around  ;  all  these  drew  forth  the  hidden 
strength  of  his  nature  till  he  poured  ihe  full  force 
of  his  fervid  soul  into  his  solemn  theme. 

A  very  short  period  found  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  soon  as  the  Emancipation-bill 
qualified  him,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  sit,  his  am- 
bition, or  the  tactics  of  the  Association,  led  to  his 
being  put  forward  for  the  county  of  Louth.  Ho 
was  unsuccessful ;  and  was  ultimately  content  to 
slip  into  Parliament  for  a  nomination  horuogh — 
that  of  Milburne  Port.  In  1831,  on  the  21st  of 
March,  he  made  his  first  speech  in  the  Hi'usc  of 
t-'ommons,  on  the  second  reading  of  iln  "  '  --i. 
bill.      He  had  not  long  proccrdi-d  wiili  " 

ere  the  House  perceived,  and  ackno. 
their  cheers,  that  they  had  in  him,  as  i 
aulay,  a  mine  of  (ir.ii./rii;il  wealth,  anil  1 

source  uf  the  big'  aion.      His  rrputaiion 

for  power  and  on,  >  sjwaker  had  preceded 

him;  and  the  utiiiool  anxiety  was  inaiiilestod  to 
hear  his  maiden  essay.  In  this  respect  he  was 
differently  situated  from  his  eloquent  rival.     From 
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pii»  •■',   Its  an   esaiiyiit,  wktp 

Known  only  to  :i  C(iin|iiirulively  fuw  of  liia  |H>reiiii:il 
friends,  and  tluinu  who  had  hiiLMi  hia  conUmipom- 
riug  «t  Caiiibrid);e.  If  ho  therefore  made,  by 
comparJRon,  a  more  brilliant  speerh,  and  achieved 
a  more  complete  triumph,  gr«ut  alhm  i  Iw 

made   for  siirpriiH!.      Mr.  Sheil,  U'  ni; 

the  exlravatjant  expectations  formed  im   nun,     ' 
achieved  a  triumph  ;    hut  it   took   him   a    Ion 
time  to  acquire  his  iilisnlule  Mceiidancy  as  an  • 
tor.      People,    too,    were    always    afraid    that    ' 
nationality,  which  had  lieen  so  useful  in  the  ayn 
tiim,  would  every  now  and  then  break  out  in  Kiino 
anti-Knirlish  demonstration. 

Hut  Mr.  Shell  showed  himself  almost  as  (treat 
s  tactician  as  he  was  a  rhetorician.  The  war  over 
and  the  victory  won,  ho  buried  the  sword  and  fur- 
bore  to  exult  over  the  vanquished.  Throughout 
his  subsequent  parliamentary  career,  he  has  identi- 
fied himtelf  with  an  Knglish  parly  ;  and,  while 
still  advocating,  with  eloquence  as  energetic  but 
more  chaatened,  the  "  wrongs"  of  Ireland,  he  has 
never  run  counter  to  the  feelings  of  the  Knglish  as 
K  nation.  In  this  respect  ho  differs  from  Mr. 
O'fJonnell  and  the  parii  prilre  as  much  as  from 
"  Young  Ireland"  or  the  parly  republican.  Grat- 
itude for  emancipation  made  him,  together  with 
tiiB  now  Irish  Catholic  members,  vote  with  the 
mass  of  tho  Knglish  people  on  the  Reform  ques- 
tion. That  gratitude  ha»  never  died  within  him. 
The  penal  laws  on  the  Konian  f'atholics  ho  con- 
ceived to  bo  the  real  badge  of  national  subjuga- 
tion ;  those  once  abrogated,  he  considered  himself 
one  of  iho  people  of  the  Hrili.sh  empire,  and, 
while  still  urging  on  Parliament  the  gradu.al  fulfil- 
ment of  tho  conir,act  of  18i9,  in  what  ho  would 
call  its  spirit  as  well  as  its  letter,  he  never  forgot 
ttiat  justice  to  England  was  quite  as  s.icred  a  duty 
■fl  jiistiee  to  Ireland.     Not  so  all  his  friends. 

This  tact  and  abstinence  in  Mr.  .Slicil  very  ma- 
terially lessen  the  difficulty  of  criticizing  tho 
speeches  ho  has  made  in  Parliament.  If  they  are 
ever  disfigured,  it  is  not  by  wrong  sentiment  or 
the  undue  infusion  of  |)olitical  feeling  ;  their  blem- 
ishes are  obvious  only  in  a  critical  point  of  view, 
and  are  at  tho  same  time  so  entirely  counterbal- 
anced by  their  beauties,  that  ihey  might  be  passed 
over,  were  it  not  that  iheir  exposure  might  possi- 
bly prevent  a  very  seductive  example  being  followed 
by  others.  Ii  should  bo  added,  too,  that  our 
remarks  apply  to  Mr.  Sheil's  speeches  as  delivered, 
not  as  printed  in  the  newspapers.  From  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  his  utleranre,  and  the 
abrupt  transitions  of  voice  in  which  his  cnthnsLasm 
and  ardor  le.ad  him  to  indulge,  oven  the  most 
experienced  reporters  find  a  difficulty  in  rendering 
his  speeches  with  perfect  fidelity  and  freedom.  It 
is  obvious  that  an  orator  whoso  beauties  of  style 
depend  so  much  upon  the  most  slight  and  evanes- 
cent touches,  the  nicest  discrimination  of  language, 
ihe  artful  collocation  of  words  and  sentences  so  as 
to  make  emphasis  supply  in  many  cases  the  thought 
which  parliamentary  custom  will  not  permit  to  be 
expressed  in  words,  must  suffer  irrevocable  damage 
if  in  tho  process  of  transmutation  the  fine  aroina 
is  lost,  or  the  exquisite  tints  and  shades  confounded 
in  a  general  flatness  and  lameness  of  coloring. 
Nor  is  the  case  momled  when  he  afterwards  writes 
his  own  speeches.  Ho  then  falls  into  nearly  the 
tame  error.  The  heat  of  his  mind  has  cooled, 
Snd  he  cannot  so  speedily  repro»luce  it.  Some- 
times an  intelligent  and  .able  reporter  will  produce 
a  better  versioo  than  hia  own. 


Kn    analysis  of   Mr  I 

show  them  to  be  in   lli'  i. 

It  IS  his  object  to  produce,  l>y  llie  iiionl  eUbutaia 
selection  of  th^m*-",  the  m<>*i  ch"»<'n  fimii  of 
phrase,  and  ' 

iiieut,  Ihe  i-.i  " 

of  an  '  \r  I,  \.]  Ill  ' 

power  !.      Mr.   Si 

'■  ■■  l.iiii,    .1111     i.iK'  ;-     INK'  il     lime    lO    i 

M  !(,  which,  though  dilivered  will. 

ion  and  al'.'i",l,,i,ii..  'ii  wli  .-li  \\,,-  ,  ,, 

inumcnt  m  .  are 

i   even  in   ii  ^  r.t — in 

Ihe  words  chosen,  the  contrasts  of  ideas  aixl 
imagery,  the  lime  of  voice,  the  very  gesture. 
This  preparation  may  not  extend  perhaps  to  every 
part  of  the  speech.  In  the  level  portions,  or  in 
those  allusions  which  arc  called  forth  by  what  has 
happened  during  the  debate,  ho  trusts  in  a  ereat 
measure   to  the  impulse  or  the    i    '  f  the 

moment,   though   even    here   yuii  now 

and  then  delect  a  phrase  or  a  thouj;...  ..  "i 

uf  the  lamp  ;  but  the  great  pass;iges  ol  , 

— those  which  the  world  afterwards  adii .1 

which,  in  fact,  form  the  foundation  of  the  fame 
of  the  orator — these  arc  hewn,  chiselled,  and  pol- 
ished with  all  the  tender  care  of  a  sculptor,  ro- 
hearscd  with  all  their  possible  effects,  and  kept  in 
reserve  until  the  moment  when  they  may  be  incor- 
porated in  all  Iheir  brilliancy  and  perfection,  wilb 
the  less  conspicuous  parts,  where  they  shine  forth 
resplcndently  like  bright  gems  in  a  dull  setting. 
It  is  in  rhetoric  and  sarcasm  that  he  is  most  dis- 
tinguished. As  a  rhetorician  he  is  almost  perfect. 
No  man  whom  this  generation  has  ever  heard 
speak  equals  him  in  the  |X)wer  with  which  he 
works  out  an  idea,  an  argument,  or  an  illustration, 
so  as  to  make  it  carry  all  ihc  force  and  weight  of 
which  it  can  possibly  be  made  capable.  And  this, 
although  it  is  really  the  result  of  such  art,  is  done 
by  means  apparently  so  simple  that  the  hearer's 
mind  is  unconsciously  captivated.  A  happy  adap- 
tation of  some  common  thought,  an  infusion  of 
nervous  metaphor,  which  gives  a  coloring  to  a 
whole  passage  without  leaving  open  any  point 
tangible  to  opposition  ;  delicate  antithesis,  the 
more  eflijctive  from  its  not  appearing  forced  ; — 
these  are  among  the  many  arts  which  Mr.  Shell 
uses  to  insinuate  his  views  and  feelings  into  the 
mind,  while  avoiding  the  ap|K-arance  of  making  a 
deliberate  assault,  or  laying  himself  out  to  entrap 
or  to  persuade.  Occasionally  there  are  bursts  of 
passionate  eloquence  which  it  requires  all  yoiir 
skepticism  to  make  you  believe  are  not  the  warm 
ouipourincs  of  an  excited  mind  ;  but  so  you  may 
say  of  a  Kemble  or  a  Macready.  In  his  specchea 
on  Irish  subjects  especially  this  api 
is  most  con.spicuous.  His  heart  al' 
be  in  his  appeals  to  the  F'nglish  n^ii.n  in  m  u.ui 
of  his  country,  and  no  doubt  at  many  times  he 
must  fling  off  his  habits  uf  nr.  ninition  and  give 
rein  to  his  feelings  or  li  in.     In  s[>cak- 

ing  of  Ireland  he  perse;  lalks  of  her  and 

her  wrongs  as  he  would  of  some  lovely  and  injured 
woman,  v»hose  cause  he  was  espousing.  Some- 
limes  his  propensity  to  personify  runs  him  into 
extremes.  Speaking  of  the  address  for  a  Coer- 
cion-bill in  1833,  he  ch:r  ■.  as  one  "  which 
struck  Ireland  dumb,  an  ,  padhvck  on  hei 
lips  ;  though  it  never  couin  .luiji  ihe  throbbing  of 
her  big  and  indignant  heart!"  One  of  his  most 
remarkable  and  beautiful  outbursts  of  nationality 
was  in  1837,  in  his  celebrated  attack  on  Lord 
Lyndhurst  for  his  "alien"'  speech.     Alluding  to 
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Uie  iHe).''  '  \»\^  were  aliens  in 

hlood  am'.  d   tins  magnificent 

burst ; — 

"  Where  was  Arthur  Duke  of  Wclliuffton  when 
those  words  were  ulicrcd  <  Mcthinks  he  should 
bkve  started  up  to  disciuin  them. 

'The  battles,  sieges,  TurtuDes  that  ho  'd  pass'd' 

V  ti|>on  him.     lie  ought  to 
im  the  earliest  achieve- 
11'    >ii^|'i.>ved  that  military  genius 
i.-d  him  furemosl  in  the  annals  of 
mi>  0,  down  to  thai  last  and  surpassing 

ciMij  .:  '  in  lias  made  his  name  im|icrishable — 
fn>iii  A--  .)•  1"  Walerliio— the  Irish  soldiers,  with 
whom  your  armies  were  filled,  were  the  insepara- 
ble auxiliaries  tu  the  glory  with  which  his  unpar- 
alleled successes  have  t)cen  crowned.  Whose  were 
the  atlilelic  arms  that  drove  ynur  bayonets  at 
Vimiera  through  the  phalanxes  that  never  reeled 
in  the  shock  of  war  before?  What  desperale 
valor  climbed  the  steeps  and  filled  the  moats  of 
Badajos  ?     All,  all  his  victories  should  have  rushed 

and  crov  '    '   ' ':   upon  his  memory  ;    Vimiera, 

Badaio5.  ..  A Ibuera,  Toulouse — and  last 

of  all,  ill    ^ Tell  me,  fur  you  were  there 

— I  appeal  to  the  gallant  soldier  liefoie  me,  (point- 
ing to  Sir  Henry  ilardinee,)  who  bears,  I  know, 
a  generous  heart  in  an  intrepid  breast — tell  nic, 
for  you  must  needs  remember,  on  that  day  when 
the  destinies  of  mankind  were  trembling  in  the 
baUnce,  while  death  fell  in  showers  upon  them  ; 
when  the  artillery  of  France,  levelled  with  the 
precision  of  the  most  deadly  science,  played  upon 
them  ;  when  her  legions,  incited  by  the  voice,  in- 
■pired  by  the  example  of  their  mighty  leader, 
rushed  again  and  again  to  the  contest ; — tell  me  if 
for  an  instant,  when  to  hesitate  fur  an  instant  was 
to  be  lost,  the  '  aliens'  blanched?  And  when,  at 
length,  the  moment  for  the  last  decisive  movement 
had  arrived ;  when  the  valor,  so  long  wisely 
checked,  was  at  last  let  loose  :  when  with  words 
familiar,  but  immortal,  the  great  captain  exclaimed, 
'Up,  lads,  and  at  them!' — tell  me  if  Catholic 
Ireland  with  less  heroic  valor  than  the  natives  of 
your  own  irlorious  isle  precipitated  herself  upon 
the  foe!  The  blood  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, flowed  in  the  same  stream,  on  the  same  field  ; 
when  the  chill  morning  dawned  their  dead  lay  cold 
and  stark  together;  in  the  same  deep  pit  their 
bodies  were  deposited  ;  the  green  arm  of  spring  is 
now  breaking  on  their  commingled  dust  ;  the  dew 
falls  from  heaven  upon  their  union  in  the  grave. 
Partakers  in  every  peril,  in  the  glory  shall  we  not 
participate  t  And  shall  we  be  told,  as  a  requital, 
that  we  are  estranged  from  the  noble  country  for 
whose  salvation  our  life-blood  was  poured  out '°' 

The  effect  produced  by  this  passage  will  not  be 
easily  forg^otten.  The  passionate  vehemence  of 
the  speaker  and  the  mournful  music  of  his  voice 
were   a    '  iju  to  the  deep  emolions   wiih 

which  li  nud  charged.     I^rd  Lyndhurst 

was  in  I  '  ''      time,   tnd   allhou|;h  con- 

scious 1 1  :iage  was  only  a  beautiful 

phi-'^'-  .  ihe  art  of  the  rhetorician, 

•ti.  lite.     It  would  seem  in- 

Tiij,  ,  iralizc  so  fine  a  burst  of 

feeling  ;  but  a  lew  words  of  truth  will  go  far  to 
do  it.  It  unfortunately  hap|>cns  that  Sir.  Shell 
Umaelf,  in  a  speech  at  the  Iloman  Catholic  Aaao- 
aiatinn,  in  .Isnnary,  IS'JS,  laid  down  in  distinct 
an''  in;   very  same  doctrine — 

tha  — for  giving  currency  to 


which  he  to  SDCCMafallr  Msailed  T»rd  I.yndhurst 
with  the  keen  arrows  of  hia  oblivious  passion. 

Metaphor  and  antithesis  are  the  chief  agents  he 
uses  in  his  S|>eeclies.  Sometimes  the  latter  is  ex- 
quisitely (icrfect ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
labored  and  clumsy,  and  so  forced  as  to  defeat 
itself.  Too  often  he  is  run  away  with  by  the  se- 
duction of  this  pleasing  but  mechanical  mode  of 
pointing  thoughts,  to  the  manifest  injury  and 
weakening  of  his  argument  or  of  the  general  tone 
he  wishes  to  cgnvcy.  Then  you  see  that  he  is 
only  the  orator,  the  sentence-maker,  the  painter 
of  brilliant  pictures ;  that  he  wishes  his  triumphs 
to  be  more  over  the  passions  or  the  iinutiinaliun 
than  over  the  reason  or  the  judgment.  His  slylu 
has  other  defects  akin  to  these.  For  instance,  he 
will  often  sacrifice  the  real  strength  of  a  plirusu 
and  endanger  the  success  of  the  thought  or  argu- 
ment it  conveys,  led  away  by  the  seductive  sound 
of  some  word  or  words  rhythmically  pleasing  in 
combination,  but  the  application  of  which  in  such 
a  manner  the  judgment  rejects  ;  and  he  will  also 
lose  the  force  and  beauty  of  real  antithesis  in  the 
(rlitter  or  the  novelty  of  its  false  counterpart. 
For  an  odd  paradoxical  phrase  he  will  risk  the 
simplicity  and  truth  of  a  sentence.  Speiikiiiq  of 
the  Whiir  Tithe-bill,  he  exclaimed,  "Tithes  are 
to  be  abolished.  How?  I)y  providing  fur  them 
a  sepulchre  fnun  which  they  are  to  rise  in  an  im- 
mortal  resiisdlation  .' "  This  is  an  abuse  of  Ian- 
guage.  His  metaphors  arc  bold  and  striking. 
Among  many  brilliant  things  in  his  speeches 
against  I»rd  Stanley  he  said — "  The  people  of 
Ireland  behold  the  pinnacles  of  the  F^t.iblisliment 
shattered  by  the  lisiitning  of  Grattan'selo{iiience." 

He  excels  in  sarcastic  humor,  wliich  i.s  generally 
conveyed  in  the  nio.st  delicate  touches.  He  is 
like  I>ird  Lyndhurst  in  the  iip])arcnt  ease  and  art- 
Icssness  with  which  he  infuses  the  most  keen  and 
cutting  allusions  by  the  addition  of  a  word  or  the 
turn  of  a  sentence  in  the  midst  of  the  most  level 
argument.  He  seldom  makes  a  "  dead  set"  at  his 
victim,  like  Lord  Brougham ;  and  he  therefore 
produces  the  more  effect.  Some  of  his  smartest 
hits  of  this  kind  were  at  Lord  Stanley.  It  was  he 
who  spoke  of  that  minister  as  "  the  then  Sccre- 
tary-at-war  with  Ireland  ;"  and,  when  alluding  to 
Sir  James  Graham  in  council  with  the  noble  lord, 
he  spoke  of  them  as  "  Ix)rd  Stanley  and  his  am- 
federate."  On  another  occasion,  sjMjaking  of  "  di- 
vine service,"  as  referred  to  in  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, he  jetted  in  a  parenthesis  ("  divine  is  an 
alias  for  Protestant")  well  understood  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  having  as  much  force  as 
twenty  elaliorate  speeches.  Ho  is  not  very  rev- 
erent in  his  jokes.  Alluding  to  the  Temfxiralitics- 
act,  he  observed  that  "  Lord  .Stanley  had  struck 
off  ten  bishops  at  one  blow  ;  he  blew  off  ten  mitres 
from  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  at  a  siiigle  )inir." 
If  he  can  make  a  witty  point  or  shape  a  felicitous 
phrase,  no  fastidiousness  of  taste  or  delicacy  of 
feeling  restrains  him  from  wrc-ikine  his  wit  on  an 

antagonist.     There  are  sever  '  ■ •       - 1 

where  he  has  done  this  tow:i 

never  in  an  ill-natured   or   :,..•....  ....... 

equally  lilM'ral  in  his  sarcastic  allusions  to  d 
or  bodies  of  men,  and  not  more  delicate.  W  . 
rcmemlH-r  an  inst^incn  in  one  of  his  speechi»  which 
illustrates  this  peculiarity  in  his  style.  lie  had 
liccn  drawing  a  somewhat  glowing  and  over- 
charged picture  of  the  good  results  to  cnniie  from 
church  reform,  and  he  summed  them  up  in  tcmw 
of  characteristic  power,  and  of  a  degree  of  coatae- 
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■IH  not  oftrn  mot  with  in  his  speeohea.  He  wUd, 
M  k  climax  to  his  anticipatiimii  of  lmkkI.  that  when 
thew   reforms  should   have   h  I,   "the 

WoBtrd  paunch  of  the  unwiil  wiuld   nn 

lonijer  hi'avi>  in  holy  mapiiitudi!  liraidti  iliu  shrr 
ini;  abdomen  of  thu  starving  and  miserably  prul.. 
curate." 

Soinetimra  his  sareasm  on  indiTiduals  i>  really 
iK!arinK.  ?  ':Ily  severe.     Wo  remcra- 

bor  one  nf  the  latter.     One  day, 

at  the  Caiii.ii;  ■•  '   ■  •     -  ■  .t— 

.1  Mr.  Addis,  ^■  ule 

»  very  slronjf  .-, ,  '\- 

■iasm  than  priidenre,  in  which 
B»ry,  to  lav  his  head  on  the  hi. 
Ireland,     llis  address  was  rather  a  dangerous  one 
to  those  whom  he  (irofcssed  to  serve,  as  the  crown 
lawyers  were  at  that  time  more  than  usually  on 
the  alert.     Mr.  Sheil  desired  publicly  to  counter- 
act the  |K>ssible  mischief.     He  rose,  and,  with  his 
peculiar  sarcastic  emphasis,  observed,  "The  hon- 
orable gentleman  has  just  made  us  an  oblation  of 
his   head ;    he    ha-s   accompanied   his    offer   with 
abundant  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  sacrifice." 
Columns  of  abuse  from  Mr.  O'Connell  would  not 
have  proved  half  so  elfectiial  as  this  quiet  rebuke. 
FJut  wo  must  draw  these  observations  to  a  close. 
The   characteristics   and  defects  of  his   speeches 
have  been  more  dwell  upon,  because  his  eccentrici- 
ties of  delivery  have  been  frequently  and  power- 
fully described.     There  is  a  strikin({  correspond- 
ence  between  his   personal   peculiarities   and  the 
leading  features  of  his  speeches.     He  is  unique  as 
an  orator.     There  is  a  harmony  between  the  outer 
and  inner  man  which  you  do  not  find  in  others — 
for  instance,  in  Mr.  Macaulay.     Having  read  his 
speeches,  if  you  sec  him,  you  are  nut  .surprised  to 
find   that   it  was  from  him   that  they  proceeded. 
Small  in  stature,  delicately  fonned,  with  a  slronply 
marked  countenance  full  of  expression,  he  looks 
the  man  of  (renins,  and  lietrays  in  every  motion 
that  impulsive  temperament  on  which  excitement 
acts  like  a  whirlwind.     He  seems  "  of  imagination 
all  compact."     You  see  the  body,  but  you  think 
of  the^mind.     It   is   embodied  passion,  thought, 
fancy  ;  not  mere  orpaniwd  matter.    "  Look  !  what 
comes  here  ' — a  grave  unto  a  soul,  holding  the 
Eternal  Spirit  against  its  will !"  you  are  tempted 
to  exclaim  with  the  poet  who  of  all  others  could 
have  appreciated   such   rare   products  of  nature's 
love-labor,  such  unusual  hlendings  of  the  spiritual 
and   the   material.     Yet   there   is  nothing  of  the 
beautiful  in  a  physical  sense,  litlle  of  that  personal 
perfection  or  refinement  which  made  a  Byron  or  a 
Shelley  so  loved  or  worshipped  by  their  intimates. 
The  charm  of  Mr.  Sheil's  appearance  consists  in 
the  striking   and   powerful  development  of  intel- 
lect ;  in   the  quick   reflex  of  ihouaht  in  the  fea- 
tures;  the  mobility  of  body,  the  firm  grasp,  as  it 
were,  which  is  taken  by  the  mind  of  the  corporeal 
frame,  making  it  the  ready  and  olx>dient  slave  of 
its  slightest   and  most  sudden  will.     Thoroughly 
masculine  in   moral  strength,  in  the  intensity  of 
his  feelings,  and  the  strong  power  with  which  he 
impresses  them  on  others,  Mr.  Shiel  has  also  all 
the  feminity  which  wo  attach  to  our  idea  of  the 
poetical  temperament,  though  it  shows  itself  not  in 
personal    delicacy  or  symmetry  so  much  as  in  a 
sopreme  and  serene  control  over  the  body  by  the 
spirit.     Thi-re  is  more  of  Edmimd  Kean  than  of 
Shelley  in  this  transparency  of  the  corporeal  man 
to  the   intellectual  light  within.     A   writer,   who 
would  seem  to  bu  well  acquainted  with  his  subject. 


hM  Mid,  spedung  of  Mr.  Sheil's  penonsl  sppetr- 
snce,— 

"  Small  in  stature  and  make,  like  so  many  mm 
nf  genius,  he  bears  the  marks  of  a  delicate  orf^i- 
The  defects  of  a  figure  not  dispropot- 
.  and  yet  not  strictly  symmetrienl.  are  over- 
looked in  the  play  of  the  all-i  ' 
which  keeps  the  frame  and  limbs  i 
in  '  111.     'I'tic  I..  1 

■ited  by  a  1 

l^■lFll.'^    li     11  lij  im  \  —  .1    iir.l'i ,     i ;  i "  . 

small  in  size,  yet  so    full  i  i 

iiiiMii    .,,.  11  ul.  J. rowed,  that,  

ihe  apparent  si 

It  rests.     The  r  I 

and  promment,  but,  at  first  sight,  it  rather  contra- 
dicts the   usual  development   of  the   intrllrrtiml  ; 
though  rcallv  deep  and  high,  it  seems  t 
the  brow.     Under  it  gleams  an  eye,  [i.  i 

restless  even  in  the  repose  of  the  mind,  Irnt  ludi:- 
scribably  bright  and  decp-mtaning  when  excited. 
The  mouth,  small,  sharp — i!      '         '      "    '    ■ 
till,  under  the  influence  o(  y 
transparent  like  a  shell — is  .■  .|..i.  ■>  .., 
point   and   meaning  to   the  suhtlcst   n 
ever-active  brain  ;  apt  in  its  keen-like 
alike  of  the  withering  sarcasm,  the  di 
or  the  overwhelming  burst  of  sincere  a: 
ale  vehemence.     The  features  generally  are  small, 
but,  under  the  influence  of  ennobling  emotion,  they 
seem  to  expand,  until,  at  times,  they  look  grand, 
almost    heroic.      Yet   when   the   baser    passions 
obtain  the  mastery  over  this  child  of  impulse — as 
they  will  sometimes  over  the  best  in  the  heat  of 
party  warfare — ihe.sc  f    '  (•a]>ahle  of  giving 

expression  to  all  that  ■  moral  and  intel- 

lectual nature,  beconi'  .  the  paleness  of 

concentrated   pas.sion    <  them.     Instead 

of  the  elotjuent  earnisi  .    .i;.'h-wriiiH'lit  f. .  I- 

ing,  you  see  (but  this  is  rare,  mdeed)  • 
hue  of  suppressed  rage,  the  tremulous  :  i 

cautious  spite.  In  place  of  the  dilated  eye,  and 
features  flushed  with  noble  elevation  of  soul,  or 
conscious  pride  of  intellectual  power,  you  have  a 
keen,  piercing,  adder-like  glance,  withering,  fas- 
cinating, but  no  longer  beautiful.  Y'et  the  intel- 
lect, though  for  a  time  the  slave  of  passion,  is  the 
intellect  still." 

His  peculiar  style  of  eloquence,  his  rapidity  of 
utterance,  variety  and  impressiveness  of  action, 
and  harmonious  tones  of  voice,  now  deep  and 
richly  melodious  in  the  expression  of  solemn  emo- 
tion, now  loud  and  piercing  in  the  excitement  of 
passion,  almost  defy  description.     Imnirinr  all  the 

-  iwdcd 


beauties  of  Kean's  pcrformn 

!  into  half  an  hour's  highly  .s,,  ••.  and 

j  vou  have  some  tangible  idea  of  what  .  t 

\Vhile  the  impulse  is  upon  him  he  seti 
1  sesscd,  his  nature  is  stirred  to  its  verv 
fountains  of  his  soul  pour  forth  uui 
living  waters.     His  head  glows  like  a  iim  .i  me, 
the  soul  struggles  through  every  outlet  of  expres- 
sion.      His  arms,  now  r:"^.  .1  :il.il"l     :is  it'  in    iini.r...-:i. 

tion,  are,  in  a  mom.  s 

if  in  supplication,  the  •  ^  mi 

those  of  one  in  strong  agony.  Anon,  and  the  small, 
thin,  delicate  wiry  hand  is  stretched  forth,  the  face 
assumes  an  cxpre«sion  the  very  ideal  of  the  sarc.is- 
tic.  and  the  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  towards  the 
'  "  '.tack.     A  thousand  varying  i  ~. 

lul  and  all  beautiful,  are  i  > 

till  iMii  1  iime  during  which  his  excitcnmu  ^unaii, 
like  that  of  actors,  though  prepared,  is  genuine 
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^  him  on   to  pour  forth  )i 
igc   of   such   cK-gaiicc   m. 


while  it  1     • 
whole    SOI 
forw. 

Mr.  Shpil  occupies  >  position  difTerent  from  that 
of  most  of  '  trynjen    in    ;      '  '•■     The 

Irish  nipii  list  appr«):i  :;  inti'l- 


riil  to  fraler- 

-ho  was  at 

;:ii«!,   and    rrspcctahle.      For 

.^  boen   madu  tho  subject  of 

urulfiii  iiliu.-*   Ity   ihe  extreme  parly  in   Ireland: 

Iiiit   h''   liM   too  much  pleadiiiess  of  purpose  and 

to  lie  much  afleried  by  it.     Ills  position 

-1'  is  well  earned,  not  merely  hy  his  elo- 

•'         iii'ral  amenlly  of  his  dis- 

iician  or  a  private  indi- 

*i..ii.ii.      ■'..,,    .,.,    lii.     Irish   members   like   Mr. 

.Shell,  ihe  Irish  question  might  be  speedily  and 

satisfactorily  settled. 


From  the  Spccuior. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  CHURCH  OF  ENOLA.ND  MIS- 
SIONABY  IN  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLO- 
NIES. 

Mr.  Mi'SGRAVE,  whose  colonial  life  as  a  clergy- 
man is  narrated  in  this  volume,  was,  by  dint  of 
books  on  ceoaraphy,  early  smitten  with  "  roman- 
tic ideas  r  •   ,\merica  ;"  and    it  was   his 
boyish   di  :  to  retlle   in   what  he    then 
thought  ail   ^. ......    I'arodise.     This  idea  passed 

away  ;  but  in  very  early  manhood  "  a  circum- 
stance occurred,  involving  in  its  consequences  so 
much  of  sorrow  and  misiiry  as  led  him  to  form  a 
more  true  and  correct  estimate  of  the  comparative 
value  of  the  things  of  heaven  and  earth  than  ho 
had  ever  done  before."  He  studied  for  the 
church  ;  look  orders  ;  passed  some  time  as  a  hard- 
working curate  in  a  large  town  ;  and  in  the  year 
18 —  was  appointed  a  ml.«sionary  fur  a  township  in 
one  of  our  North  .\inerican  Colonies,  (which 
seems  to  have  been  Canada,)  by  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  In  Foreign  Pans. 

Til-  ^' "■  contain  an  account  of  his  life  and 

exp>  II  Ills  first  arrival  in  the  colony,  full 

of  tij  -   ..  I    Imi.ivih.iv  i.r  youth,  till   he  has 

reachetl    v,  a    broken  by  toil, 

lirirr.iwr.i  !  iincslic  afllictions. 

of  his  pen  are — the  character  of  bis 
"I  nn!  or  his  parishioners  ;  the  troubles 
lie  1.  ii^y  to  build  churches,  and  in 

con^  jrlans  ;   various  incidents  of  a 

lingular,  or,  aa  Mr.  .Musgrave  is  inclined  to  think, 
of  a  *'  providential"  kind,  occurring  among  the 
rough  and  siinj.!  '    '  ,  »hom  a  diatrlcl  is  fir^t 

broken   up;  w.  of  occasional  conver- 

•ions  among  h.s  ....  n.  I'he  more  biographical 
•abject*  involve  his  own  ailventures  on  various 
ncca»i(iii«  » lull  tr:ivill)ii'   :iii.i.ii  the  country,  the 

ccd  In  household 
II  of  a  clergym.in 
and  I  illstrict ;  together 

wjtii  Ills  marriage,  the 

death*  ul  '  . ,  and  a  sketch  of  the  cam- 

paign ag:<  "Is,  when  he  turned  out,  un- 

armed, at  (lie  iic3'l  of  his  armed  parishioneni,  who 
roM  ea  maasc. 

With  a  alight  touch  of  provincial  fine  writing, 
the  oarratiro  of  Mr.  Musgrave  ia  very  real,  but 


'  literal  and  feeble.  His  composition  hm 
r  mixture  of  the  simplicity  of  the  olddivina 
Hiih  ilie  pe<-uliarity  of  the  modern  Methodist  tract, 
and  something  of  that  original  unkempt  character 
which  people  acquire  in  solitude,  and  which  gave 
such  individual  rnciness  to  the  men  of  the  middle 
•PS,  and  even  to  our  grandfathers.  Ills  weak- 
■■!»  and  peouliaritie*,  however.  Imparl  interest  to 
jiu  book,  as  they  present  a  truer  view  of  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  country,  and  of  course  homelier 
information,  than  if  a  more  judging  eye  had 
selected  the  subjects  and  a  more  skilful  pen  pre- 
sented them.  They  are  also  full  of  suggestions 
and  intimations.  In  the  superstitions  of  the  people 
respeciinc  haunted  houses,  supernatural  warnings, 
unoarlbly  horsemen  riding  by  night,  and  other 
sounds  as  mysterious,  we  have  a  picture  of  "  old 
Kiicland"  such  as  it  was  before  rapid  locomotion 
had  linnished  the  belief  of  llic  invisible  world,  or 
at  least  the  avowal  of  it,  save  in  those  out-of-th»- 
way  places  which  modern  improvements  have  not 
reached.  More  striking  still  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  enables  us  to  read  and  realize  many 
things  in  the  olden  lime  :  we  transport  ourselves 
"  beyond  the  ignorant  present."  Mechanical  and 
material  facilities  have  induced  in  this  country  a 
division  of  labor  and  a  fastidious  refinement  which 
attach  fully  enough  If  not  too  much  to  conventional 
and  external  forms.  We  arc  so  accustomed  lo  a 
"  professional  gentleman,"  much  more  a  clergy- 
man, not  soiling  his  hands  by  doing  anything  us«- 
ful,  that  when  we  read  of  ancient  enactments 
against  divines  frequenting  public-houses  or  keep- 
ing them,  or  pursuing  any  secular  occupation  for 
caIn,  no  effort  of  the  mind  can  reconcile  us  to  the 
idea :  and  much  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
farming  pars4in,  not  yet  entirely  extinct.  In  the 
Memoirs  Ix'fure  us,  we  are  led  to  sec  the  ahsidulc 
necessity  of  many  of  these  things  in  the  outset 
(however  improper  or  corrupt  they  might  fina''v 
become;)  and  that  in  a  poor  country,  when: 
money  is  scarce  and  population  thin  and  scattered, 
the  clergyman  cannol  receive  a  money  salary,  biu 
must  derive  his  subsistence  to  a  great  extent  from 
his  own  exertions.  Where  tradesmen  of  any  kind 
are  rare  and  there  are  no  ca[iltallils,  he  must  work 
himself,  or  overlook  the  workmen  he  hires  ;  ride 
like  a  posl-lioy  or  a  jockey,  and  indeed  harder,  in 
the  mere  fulfilment  of  hia  duties  ;  and  put  up  with 
any  accomnio<lalion  that  may  offer.  No  doubt,  tl»e 
forms  of  ihluffs  are  different.  In  Canada  there  are 
nn>  tubes,  which  the  Romish  Church  in  Kurupe 
managed  to  exact  at  a  very  early  ]M'rlod  ;  on  tlw 
other  band,  a  money  salary,  though  insufficient,  is 
paid  to  the  iiiissionarios  ;  and  the  knowledge  even 
of  the  most  ignorant  settler  is  very  different  from 
p<ipiilar  opinion  in  the  dark  ages.  The  jilelure  of 
a  clergyman's  life  in  Canada  also  suggests  tlta 
advantaiie  of  celibacy  to  a  mission.iry  ;  as  his 
labors  indicate  that  monasteries  In  the  firstca.se  had 
a  real  utility.  Indeprndcntly  of  the  obvious  ai^ 
vantage  of  dividing  labor  according  to  the  aptitude 
of  men's  natures,  transferring  the  coarser  businesa 
to  the  coarser  mind,  and  reserving  the  religious 
duties  and  the  scholarly  pursuits  to  the  belter  and 
more  refined  character,  one  man  was  really  in.'<uf- 
ficienl  fur  Ihe  duties  of  a  l.irge  district.  In  tin 
Protestant  church  Ibis  separation  cannot  well  taka 

&lace  ;  and  in  new  or  p«ior  cpuntries  a  divine  miiat 
ecomc   something  like  a  jack-of  all-trades — wilh 
no  great  advantage,  we  suspect,  to  his  intcllcci  or 
his  delicacy. 
These  opiuion*  will  be  beat  letted  by  a  perotal 
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of  ihe  book  :  the  proppr  extracta  to  support  iheni 
fully  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare  ; 
but  here  is  one. 

A   CLLROV man's   DtlTY    I.N    A   tOLONT. 

"  On  one  occasion  I  was  called  upon  one  Satur- 
day morninf;,  I  well  remember  it  yet,  to  marry  a 
C"U|)le  at  a  settlement  fifteen  miles  off.  I  started 
very  early,  and  got  back  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
eveniuL',  weary  and  almost  worn  out,  more  by  the 
excessive  heat  than  by  the  lenclh  of  llio  journey  ; 
and  was  very  tlianklul  to  return  lo  my  comfortable 
home.  Hut  on  Biving  my  horse,  which  was  about 
aa  tired  as  myself,  to  my  servant,  I  was  informed 
that  a  man  was  waiiin);  for  mc,  and  had  licen  fur 
several  hours,  to  ga  with  him  twenty-five  miles  lo 
SCO  his  wife,  who  was  thought  to  be  at  the  very 
point  of  death.  I  directed  my  serrant  to  (five  the 
man  his  dinner,  and  got  my  own  ;  and  then  imme- 
diattily  set  off  with  him  on  a  fresh  horse,  and 
arrived  at  my  journey's  end  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  I  foiind  the  ptmr  woman  very  ill,  worse 
indeed  than  she  had  been  represented  to  be.  I  sat 
up  and  talked  and  prayed  with  her,  or  read  to  her, 
till  four  o'chx-k  in  the  morning;  when  her  happy 
spirit  ascended  lo  Hini  who  gave  it. 

"  1  then  ihrew  myself  on  a  sofa,  which  I  found  in 
an  adjoining  room,  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  and 
starting  again  for  home,  got  there  in  lime  to 
lake  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  to  dress  for  church,  al 
eleven. 

"  Morning  service  over,  I  rode  nine  miles  to  one 
of  my  outposts,  for  evening  service ;  and  then 
home  once  more. 

"  I  was  up  early  the  next  morning,  in  order  lo 
be  off  in  lime  for  the  poor  woman's  funeral,  which 
was  lo  bo  at  leu  o'clock,  by  my  own  appointment. 
As  1  mounted  my  horse,  my  servant,  a  raw  but 
well-meaning  Irish  lad,  said  lo  me — '  An  is 't  off 
tgiu  ye  are  '  Sure  an  the  horses  'II  be  kilt,  if  the 
maisicr  hisself  is  n't.' 

"  '  I  cannot  help  it,  John,'  I  replied  ;  '  I  must 
go.' 

"  '  Well,  well !'  he  rejoined  ;  '  I  never  seen  the 
likes  o'  this  afore  !  But  there  's  no  rest  for  the 
wicked,  I  see.' 

"  I  cast  upon  him  a  searching  look,  to  ascertain 
whether  his  remark  was  to  be  imputed  to  imperti- 
nence :  but  the  simple  expression  of  commisera- 
tion on  his  countenance  at  once  convinced  me  that 
he  meant  no  harm. 

"  I  pushed  on,  for  fear  of  being  too  late,  lo  meet 
the  funeral  at  the  burial-ground,  about  three  miles 
from  the  house  of  mourning.  I  was  there  far  too 
soon,  and  had  to  wait  several  hours.  There  is  an 
unwillingness  on  such  occa.oions  to  be  punctual  ; 
arising,  I  am  inclined  lo  believe,  from  the  fear  of 
being  guilty  of  an  undue  and  disresiiectful  hasle 
'  lo  bury  iheit  dead  out  of  their  sight.' 

"  It  W.1S  late  in  the  evening  when  I  got  home  ; 
and,  what  with  the  fatigue  and  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  the  want  of  rest,  I  was  fairly  worn 
out,  and  so  ill  as  to  be  obliged  lo  keep  my  room 
for  three  days." 

CURIOSITY    AND   GOOD   COMPANY. 

"  I  h.->d  for  fellow  passengers  a  country  judge 
of  the  ('ourt  of  Requests,  a  magistrate,  and  a 
colonel  and  major  of  militia,  all  belonging  to  and 
residing  in  my  intended  mission.  Through  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  some  or  all  of  these /i/M 
gentry,  in  examining  the  parlially-defaccd  direc- 
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lions  on  my  trunks,  and  questioning  not  only  my 
servant  hut  myself  also,  my  name  and  purpoce  had 
been  successfully  made  oul  before  I  hail  lieen  an 
hour  in  their  company.  I  was  far  fnim  being 
sorrv  for  this,  as  I  received  from  them  the  most 
marked  and  flattenng  alicntions.         •         •         • 

"  I  thought  at  first,  that,  as  far  as  t.-' 
was   concerned,  I  had  '  fallen  on   my 
alas !  my  judge   turned   out  lo  be  a  ; 
keeper,  a  doler  out  of  drams  to  the  dn 
men;  the   n  .  an  old   rebel  »<■ 

roiled  Sia  ipon  a  pension  i.i 

from  that  K'"  ■ ■  •'»  'be  reward  ol 

and  al  the  same  time  bedding  a  comuii 
peace  under  the  one  against  which  he  I 
fully  fought.  The  colonel,  the  most 
of  my  dtgnififd  companions,  had  beer  i 

in  the regiment,  and  was  now  living  u|iun  Uis 

pension  of  a  shilling  a  day  ;  and  lo  complete  my 
catalogue,  the  major  was  the  jolly  landlord  of  a 
paltry  village-tavern." 

COLONIAL  POTIBTY. 

"  The  people  belonging  to  the  church,  although 
more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  single  de- 
nomination,  were  still  very  few  :  and  the  first  lime 
I  administered  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord** 
Supper,  I  had  only  nine  communicants.  They 
were  also  very  poor,  as  new  settlers  generally  are  ; 
and  this  was  comparatively,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  village,  a  new  settlement  ;  and  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  a  dweller  in  the  old 
country,  they  were  all  well  off  in  the  world. 
They  had  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
at  their  command,  and  even  some  of  ihe  luxuries  : 
still  they  were  poor,  as  far  as  the  ability  to  pay 
money  was  concerned  ;  they  had  it  not,  neither 
could  they  obtain  it  without  great  exertions,  and 
still  greater  sacrifices  ;  and  nothing  else  would 
build  the  church.  Some  of  the  work,  it  is  true, 
could  be  done  by  themselves  ;  and  they  willingly 
and  freely  did  it." 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
London  Library  timk  place,  some  days  since,  at 
their  new  mansion  in  St.  James'  square, — the 
I'^rl  of  Clarendon  in  the  chair.  It  appeared,  from 
the  report,  that  this  institution  is  fast  progressing 
in  public  favor.  The  plan  (which  includes  the 
lending  of  the  best  books  in  every  languace  al  the 
homes  of  the  subscribers,  and  some  of  ihes*  the 
j  most  rare  editions  of  standard  works  and  books  of 
I  the  highest  price,  for  the  small  annual  subscrip- 
I  lion  of  2/.  with  an  entrance  fee  of  fi/.,)  has  obtained 
such  success,  that,  independently  of  the  presents 
made  by  his  royal  highness  Prince  Albert  and 
others,  there  have  been  expended  upwards  of 
T.'itW/.  in  the  purchase  of  books.  The  library 
already  contains  upwards  of  10,1)00  volumes. 

Among  the  public  works  in  Ireland  about  to  be 
immediately  commenced,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing labor  to  the  poor,  we  ob.'wrve  thai  prepara- 
tions are  making  for  the  erection  of  the  new  cid- 
lege  in  Galway,  on  the  site  selected,  and  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Works.  The  design  is  described 
as  being  that  of  a  splendid  edifice — of  the  architec- 
tural style  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time — well 
adapted  to  the  accidental  resources  of  the  locality, 
which  alwunds  in  limestone  of  the  very  beat 
quality. 
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Fnm  Chambtra'  Jnvnul. 
JENNER    AND    VACClNATfON. 

No  more  fatal  or  formidable  disease  has  e»er 
arged  Ihe  human  race  ihan  one — now  happily 
baeomin);  the  subject  for  history — the  small-pox. 
AuthoritMire  eyioence  has  of  late  years  been  ad- 
duced to  show  (hat  it  existed  in  the  Mosaic  period, 
•ad  in  China  it  has  been  known  from  the  earliest 
■fM.  Most  of  the  fearful  pla|;ues  which  from 
tUM  to  lime,  on  various  imrtions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
feee,  have  swi'pt  mvnnds  into  untimely  graves, 
were  no  other  than  devastatine  visitations  of  this 
dreade<t  disease  ;  and  even  pnrsuinsr  its  ordinary 
coarse,  it  carried  off  one  in  fourteen  nf  all  that 
were  bom.  In  Ceylon,  whenever  it  broke  out, 
entire  rillaires  were  abandoned  ;  and  in  Thibet,  on 
oae  oeeasion,  the  capital  was  deserted  for  three 
whole  years.  In  the  Russian  empire,  two  millions 
of  human  beines  died  of  sinallpox  in  twelve 
montha.  Rernouilli  calculated  that  fifteen  millions 
fell  victims  to  it  every  twenty-five  years,  taking 
the  whole  world,  or  six  hundred  thousand  annu- 
ally, of  which  number  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  were  estimated  for  Europe  alone. 
And  to  come  down  to  more  recent  times,  the  read- 
era  of  Mr.  Catlin's  work  on  the  Indians  of  North 
America  will  remember  the  terrible  accounts  of  the 
destruction  of  whole  tribes  by  this  deadly  malady. 
Regarded  as  inevitable,  it  came  also  to  bo  consid- 
ered as  irremediable,  and  the  world  submitted  to 
its  ravages  as  a  calamity  of  fate.  In  1714,  Dr. 
Timoni  of  Constantinople  published  a  work  on  the 
sobject :  and  to  the  eood  sense,  courage,  and  influ- 
enoe  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  who  caused  her 
son  to  be  inoculated  in  the  Turkish  capital  by  Mr. 
Mailland,  surgeon  to  the  embassy,  Kngland  is  in- 
debted for  the  counteracting  practice.  In  1722, 
het  daughter  was  inoculated  in  this  country  by  the 
same  gentleman ;  and  the  method  was  generally 
adopteid  until  1740,  when  it  had  fallen  nearly  into 
diaoae  ;  but  favorable  accounts  coming  from  abroad, 
it  was  again  revived  ;  and,  to  propagate  the  saluta- 
ry modification,  the  then  Princess  of  Wales  caused 
two  of  her  daughters  to  be  inoculated.  The  new 
reawdy,  however,  met  with  great  opposition. 
Some  denounced  it  as  an  attempt,  "  at  once  impi- 
ous and  unavailing,  to  counteract  the  visitations  of 
an  all-wise  Providence;"  asserting  that,  in  the 
caae  of  adults  who  voluntarily  submitted  them- 
selves to  it,  the  crime  was  that  of  suicide ;  but  in 
respect  t'>  children,  "  it  was  horrid  murder  of  the 
little  unoffeiiiliiig  innocents."  It  was  anathema- 
tized from  the  pulpits  as  an  invention  of  Satan,  and 
its  "  abctt>ir8"  as  sorcerers  ajid  atheists.  A  cler- 
gyman of  London,  named  Massey,  declared  that  it 
wu  no  new  art,  m  Job  had  been  inoculated  by  Ihe 
devil. 

Owing  tn  the  careless  practice  of  the  time,  there 
waa  some  show  of  right  in  the  opposition.  The 
infected  were  not  kept  separate  from  others;  and 
M  inoeiilation  always  produced  the  true  disease  in 
iU  usual  infectious  form,  it  became  more  widely 
diaeeminaied,  and  the  mortality  frightfully  in- 
creased. In  the  year  IHOO,  it  broke  out  no  less 
than  twenty  times  in  the  f'hnnnel  fleet  alone  ;  and 
the  records  of  the  .\sylum  for  the  Indigent  Blind 
showed  that  three  fourths  of  those  relieved  lost 
their  sight  from  small-pox.  Its  victims  in  Great 
Britain  amminted  to  forty-five  thousand  annually  ; 
and  the  celebrated  l^a  Condamine,  pleading  for  the 
I  of  a  remedy  in  France,  said,  "  Ia  petite 
I  BOM  d^me" — "  The  small-pox  decimates 


n»."  Such  were  the  fatal  effects  of  a  di* 
serilied  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  even  in  thoee  who 
recovered,  as  "  the  very  next  dfgrec  to  absolute 
rottenness,  putrefaction,  and  death  itself." 

The  world  wa<i  in  this  distressing  condition  when 
a  remedy  at  once  mild,  hannless,  and  effectual, 
fir»t  attntcted  the  attention  of  Jenner,  then  a  young 
man  pursuing  his  studies  under  a  practitioner  at 
Sotlbury,  in  Gloucestershire  ;  where  the  subject 
of  small-pox  being  in  the  presence  of  a  country 
girl  who  came  for  advice,  she  exclaimed,  "  I  can- 
niit  take  that  disease,  for  I  have  had  cow-pox." 
"This  incident  rivcltcd  the  attention  of  Jenner, 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  popular  notion,  which 
was  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  dUlriet,  had  been 
brought  home  to  him  with  force  ai'd  influence. 
Most  happily,  the  impression  then  made  was  never 
effaced.  Young  as  ho  was,  and  insufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  l.iws  of  physiology  or  pa- 
thology, he  dwelt  with  deep  interest  on  the  com- 
munication which  had  hern  casually  made  tn  him 
by  a  peasant,  and  partly  foresaw  the  vast  conse- 
quences involved  in  so  remarkable  a  phenome- 
non."* Possessing  much  patience  and  firmness 
of  purpose,  Jenner  was  willing  to  wait  the  fruition 
of  his  ideas  :  and  c<uitpnted  himself  at  first  with 
speaking  of  the  prophyhctic  virtues  of  the  cow-pox 
among  his  friends,  which  he  recomniendeil  them  to 
investigate.  But  they  treated  it  as  an  idle  notion  ; 
and  as  he  persisted  in  bringing  it  before  them,  they 
threatened  to  expel  him  from  their  society,  "if 
he  continued  tn  harass  them  with  so  iinpmfitalile  a 
subject."  His  firmness  of  purpose  came  to  his 
aid ;  he  persevered  in  his  inquiries.  It  was  con- 
tinually urged,  in  reply  tn  his  assertions,  "  The 
evidence  is  altogether  so  inconclusive  and  unsalis- 
faiUory,  that  we  put  no  value  <ui  it,  and  cannot 
think  that  it  will  lead  to  anything  but  uncertainty 
and  disappointment."  His  opinions,  in  many  in- 
stances, met  with  abhorrence  and  contempt,  and 
were  treated  with  general  indifference. 

Jenner  was  fortunate  in  possessini.'  the  friend- 
ship of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  under  whom 
he  had  studied  in  Ixindon,  and  to  whom  he  com- 
municated his  views.  The  reply  of  the  great  anat- 
omist supported  and  stimulated  his  courage — 
"  Don't  think,  but  tty;  be  patient,  be  accurate."' 
He  knew  how  to  wait.  In  1775,  his  ideas  and  pros- 
pects began  to  assume  a  definite  fiirm  :  he  foresaw 
something  of  the  great  work  before  him.  To  one 
of  his  friends,  tn  whom  he  had  explained  his  theo- 
ry, ho  said,  "  I  have  intrusted  a  most  important 
matter  to  you,  which  I  firmly  believe  will  prove  of 
es-sentinl  benefit  to  the  human  race."  He  vaccin- 
ated his  own  son  on  three  different  occasions. 
Many  years,  however,  elapsed  before  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  completing  his  experiments,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  formidable  olwtacle  was  encoun- 
tered :  he  found  that  cow-pox  was  not,  in  every 
case,  an  effectual  preventative  of  the  small-pox. 
This  led  him  to  discover  the  true  from  the  spuri- 
ous vaccine  matter  ;  of  which  the  former  alone 
produces  any  specific  action  on  the  constitution. 
Though  this  disappointed,  it  did  not  discourago 
him.  He  investigated  the  facts,  and  arrived  at 
last   at  the  true  explanation.     He  talked  of  it ; 

•  In  after-life,  Jenner  w««  accustomed  to  rrlstc  an  on- 
ecdotp  of  the  dnv-  •<(  flmr'.  ^  II  '^■ini-  nno  I.  Hinif  the 
I.Miiiliful  I>ii. '  '  ■■"  de- 

plore the  li»«  '"all- 

[KT       •' "■     "" 
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wrote  of  it  to  hit  friends  ;  and  it  WM  mentioned  in 
Iiondiin  in  1788  by  medical  pnifesaors  in  ihvir  lec- 
tures. 

In  1708,  lie  piiblialicd  the  rexult  of  hi«  nhscrva- 
tionii  in  a  quarto  ofalKiut  seventy  pagi's,*  in  which 
he  gave  details  of  twenly-thrce  ca»<.i  "f  Kuici'iwful 
varcination  <in  Individuals,  to  wlnnii  it  »:ih  a!ii t- 
wards  found  to  Iw  ini|KiB«ible  to  conimunicittt  the 
amall-iinx  either  hy  ciinla);lon  or  IniiciilalMin.  After 
weighing  every  sonlcnce  with  the  greatest  care,  il 
was  submitted  to  the  judsnicnl  of  his  friends.  The 
work  is  intcrspersi'd  with  remarks  on  the  identity 
of  the  matter  in  the  cow,  and  in  llic  heels  of  the 
horse,  when  sulTerini;  from  the  diseane  known  as 
"  grease  "f  and  concludes,  "  Thus  far  have  I  pro- 
ceeded in  an  Inquiry  founded,  o-m  It  mu&l  appear, 
on  the  basis  of  an  experiment  in  which,  however, 
conjecture  has  been  oceasionally  admitted,  in  ontur 
to  present  to  persons  well  siliiaied  for  such  discus- 
sions objects  for  a  more  minute  investigation.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  shall  myself  continue  to  prosecute 
this  inquiry,  cncouraijed  by  the  hop«i  of  its  becom- 
ing essentially  beneficial  to  munkind." 

The  puliliealion  of  this  work,  so  modestly  and 
temperately  written,  immetliaieiy  excited  the  great- 
eat  attention.  In  the  same  year  the  author  had 
occasion  to  visit  London,  where,  during  his  slay 
of  nearly  three  months,  he  ccoild  not  meet  with  a 
single  person  willinir  to  come  forward  to  test  the 
experiment.  Mr.  Cline,  liowover,  afterwards  tried 
the  vaccine  matter,  and  pruveil  that,  when  it  had 
gone  through  ihe  system,  it  was  impossible  to  com- 
municate small-pox  to  the  same  person.  Two 
ladies,  whoso  iiniiies  nro  deserving  of  record — 
Lady  Ducto,  and  the  Countess  of  Herkelry — broke 
through  the  prejmlices  of  the  day,  and  caused  their 
children  to  be  vaccinated.  The  countenance  and 
cooperation  of  the  higher  classi'S  of  London  were 
in  great  pan  secured  by  the  instrunieiilallly  of  Mr. 
Knight,  incpcetor-Hcneral  of  military  lio.spitals : 
Hnd  it  apiH-'ared  ilmt  females  wore  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  good  work ;  arising,  probably,  from 
their  natural  anxiety  as  mothers  for  the  safety  of 
their  olTspring.  Lady  Peyton  urgwl  (ho  profes- 
sional men  in  her  neighborhood  to  adopt  the  prac- 
tice. In  the  following  year  the  children  of  ,i,e 
Duke  of  Clarence,  then  residing  at  ISushy,  were 
vaccinated ;  and  a  feeling  began  to  sprv.id  in  tavor 
of  the  pi^uective  remedy. 

Jenner  watched  for  the  realiiuttuii  of  his  hopes. 
The  happiness  appeared  to  be  tiis  "  of  removing, 
from  among  the  list  of  human  diseases,  one  of  the 
most  mortal  that  evwr  scourged  our  race."  But 
the  opposition  waa  btvwing  ;  and  first,  after  the 
publication  ot  hi*  "  Inquiry,"  came  that  of  I)r, 
lngenho(i.t»— «  name  celebrated  in  medic.il  and  sci- 
entific hiiiory.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  Ijord  Lans- 
downo  at  his  «eat  in  Wiltshire,  when,  hearing  of  a 
case  of  small-pox  in  a  man  who  had  previously 
caught  the  cow-pox  while  milking  at  a  dairy,  he 
wrote  to  Jenner,  pointing  out  the  mischief  his  doc- 
trine would  cause,  "  should  it  prove  erroneous." 
Jenner  replied  temperately  and  conclusively ;  but 
his  opponent,  who  signed   himself  "  physician  to 

*  An  Inquiry  inl.i  the  <"»">  ■  ,    -  "  i he  Vari- 

olic Vacriiue  ;  a  disease  di^  jlie  west- 

ern couiiti*-*  of  Km^lnnd,  |>nr;  I  .  i>hirT,aDd 

known  Iiy  ilie  name  of  ttie  Cow-jtox. 

t  It  is  iiow  knnirn  "  timt  then-  «re  at  lpasl/!nir  animals 

—  namely,  the  Imrsc,  the  cow,  the  ■'  '  •'-■  — -m  — 

which  are  afleelcd  wilh  a  .tisor.ler  .  .no, 

niut  capable  of  securing  him  frn:n  t;  a 

laaligaiiut  form  nf  the  sam«  disoLsc" 


j  the  em[>on)r  and  1.'   -  "  '  -    ,:,,e    ■  nidi-,  and  truly 
iin(H"riou8,"  in  pr  his  arpumenu  were 

iconfuted.     We   a,.    ,..;.,..  .1   that  "he  '- ■  ■ -i 

I  more  of  the  real  nature  of  cow-pox  ll 
jSclwin  did  of  Gieek."     Hot,  said  Jem,  ,; 
to  a  friend,   "  'TIs  no  use  to  shoot   stiaus  at  an 
I  esirlo.    •    •    My  friends  must  nut  dcs«Tt  mc  now  : 
brick-bnis   and   hostile  wea|K>ns  of  every  sort  are 
1  flying  thick  around  mo.     •     •     My  cxix^rimenta 
I  move  on,  hut  I  have  all  to  do  single-handed."     In 
a  subsequent    letter  to    Ingcnlmuax,  he   explains, 
"  Kre  I  proceed,  let  me  be  perni:                '  ^erve 
I  that  truth  in  this  and  every  other  |                   il  in- 
quiry  that   has  occupied   my  atteuu oan  ever 

been  the  first  object  of  my  pursuit  ;  and  should  it 
appear,  in  the  present  instance,  that  I  have  been 
led  into  error,  fond  as  I  may  appear  of  the  ntfspriiig 
nf  my  labors,  I  had  rather  see  it  perish  at  once, 
than  exist  and  do  a  public  injury." 

Many  eminent  professional  men  now  appeared 
to  favor  his  views,  while  others  leceived  them  with 
derision  and  distrust.  Some  doubted  all  the  facta 
and  reasons  adduced  in  his  "  Inquiry  :°'  a  second 
party  denied  the  merit  nf  bringing  forward  a  fact 
which  had  been  long  known  in  obscure  places  in 
the  country  ;  a  third  affmneil  that  everything  re- 
lating to  it  had  yet  to  be  discovered ;  ami  a  fourth, 
that  the  discoverer's  opinions  were  worih  nothing 
— that  he  had  originally  obtained  the  vaccine  virus 
from  another  practitioner;  and, even  admitting  hit 
reasons,  the  protective  powers  of  the  new  remedy 
would  he  lost  after  the  lapse  of  four  years.  The 
declared  enemies  to  the  practice  were  lees  fatal  to 
its  success  than  its  pretended  friends  :  the  latter 
had  a  professional  status,  which  lent  authority  to 
their  statements,  that  imposed  on  the  unthinking 
part  of  the  community.  Experiments  were  naade 
at  the  Sm-ill-pox  Hospital  in  Ixindon,  which  proved 
must  disastrous  to  the  infant  cause  ;  as,  from  want 
of  care,  the  true  variolous  matter,  as  Jenner  ex- 
pressed it,  was  "contaminated"  with  small-pox, 
and  differed  in  ctTect  but  very  slightly  from  the 
real  disease.  This  drew  upon  him  the  indignation 
of  the  mctnqiolitan  practitioners :  who,  however, 
as  it  was  aOerwards  established,  had  been  actually 
disseminating  the  tainted  matter  over  many  parts 
nf  Eneland  and  the  continent. 

In  1799,  Dr.  Woodville,  a  physician  of  London, 
published  a  report  throwing  doubts  on  the  real  effi- 
cacy of  vaccination,  which  tended  to  check  the 
high  expectations  that  h.-id  been  formed  of  it.  .An- 
other member  of  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Pear- 
son, lectured  on  the  subject,  and  issued  circulars, 
offering  to  distribute  the  matter  to  all  who  applied  ; 
thus  constituting  himself  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
new  method,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  discoverer,  to 
whom  his  nephew  wrote,  "  All  your  friends  agree 
that  noic  is  your  time  to  establish  your  fame  and  for- 
tune ;  but  if  you  delay  taking  a  personal  active  part 
any  longer,  the  opportunity  will  be  lost  forever."  It 
had  been  intimated  to  Jenner,  that  if  he  would  settle 
in  I>ondon,  he  mightcommand  a  practice  of  JC|0,000 
per  annum.  He  observes,  in  his  reply,  "  Shall  I, 
I  who,  even  in  the  morning  of  my  days,  sought  the 
1  lowly  and  sequestered  paths  of  life — the  vallev, 
I  and  not  tho  mountain — shall  I,  now  my  evening  is 
fast  approaching,  hold  myself  up  as  an  object  for 
fortune  and  for  fame?" 

But  the  good  cause  continued  to  make  progress. 

Its  auihcT,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Princess  IjOu- 

isa  at  tlerlin,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  states 

that  .WOO  persons  had  then  been  vaccinated,  and 

i  a'terwarda  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox  ; 
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but  without  any  ill  pfTecl.  Lord  Kfrreciinnt  took 
great  pains,  in  a  corretpondence  uilh  Jenner,  to 
clear  up  tha  anomaly  arising  from  impure  vaccina- 
tion at  Fetwortti,  where  he  took  all  the  patients, 
fourteen  in  number,  into  liiii  mansion,  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  This  nohleman  subse- 
quently became  one  of  the  most  xealous  promoters 
of  the  new  method. 

Notwitlislandint;  the  violent  and  unscrupulous 
oppoeiiion  ni;iniresled  in  many  quarters,  the  new 
e«UM  matle  progress.  In  this  same  yc.ir  aliempis 
wer«  made  to  form  vaccine  inslitulions  for  gratui- 
tous faccinaiion,  in  which  Dalh  l»ok  the  lead,  fol- 
lowed soon  after  by  London.  .\t  the  head  of  the 
latter  was  Dr.  Pearson,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
already  made.  He  armguied  to  himself  all  the 
honors  and  advantages  as  head  of  the  establish- 
ment; and,  following  his  "  rule  of  d<iing  justice." 
as  he  stated  in  a  letter  to  Jenner,  had  reserved  for 
him  the  honor  of"  e.xira-correspohding  pliysician." 
Jenner  declined  the  offered  dignity,  and  wrote  to 
Lord  Egremunt  his  objections  to  the  plan  proposed 
by  Dr.  Pearson — the  man  who  had  denied  and  dis- 
torted his  experiments — and  declared  firmly  against 
any  compromise  or  contradiction  of  his  own  views. 
.\lthough  a  fit'rce  war  was  then  raging,  the  fame 
of  the  new  remedy  found  its  way  to  the  continent. 
Drs.  Odier  and  Peschin  of  Geneva  wrote  and  lec- 
tured oil  the  subject :  and  in  the  two  following 
years  1500  persons  were  vaccinated  in  that  city. 
It  was  knu»n  in  .\incrica  before  it  had  been  heard 
of  in  Paris.  Dr.  Walcrhouse  of  Massachusetts 
first  made  the  American  public  acquainted  with  it, 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  as  "Some- 
thing Curious  m  Ihf  MeJiral  Line."  The  president 
Jefferson,  with  his  sons-in-law,  vaccinated  nearly 
two  hundred  persons  among  their  own  connexions. 
At  the  same  lime  it  reached  our  colony  of  New- 
foundland. 

Soon  after,  a  vaccine  institution  was  opened  in 
Paris,  sui>erint-nded  by  committees  appointed  to 
obtain  precise  information,  through  whose  labors 
the  saliitarr  remedy  was  made  known  throughout 
France.  The  Spanish  government,  in  1800,  took 
np  the  question  with  extraordinary  zeal,  and  fitted 
out  an  expedition  to  convey  vaccination  to  their 
South  American  colonics.  In  1801,  a  mission 
waa  sent  to  carry  it  to  Gibraltar  and  Malta  ;  and  in 
the  Mine  year  Dr.  Walker  accompanied  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby's  forces  to  Egypt,  and  vaccinated 
great  numbers  of  the  troops.  It  was  also  intro- 
duced at  Palermo,  where,  in  the  preceding  year, 
8000  persons  had  died  of  small-pox  ;  and  into  our 
TeMeli  of  war  by  Dr.  Trotter,  physician  to  the 
fleet,  who  said,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "The  Jen- 
nerian  inoculation  will  be  deservedly  recorded  as 
one  of  the  greau^st  blessings  to  the  navy  of  Great 
Briuin  that  was  ever  extended  to  it."  It  was  ea- 
gerly welcomed  in  Gurniany  ;  and  the  successful 
*acrinatiun  of  Princess  liouisa  caused  its  effective 
inir    ■  ■'  .  the  result  of  which  was, 

lb'  >l  Inoculation  Institute  at 

Bfrriiii.  Ill  1  ii'iiit:i.  till-  use  of  the  new  remedy 
was  at  first  forbidden,  having  been  confounded 
with  soiall-pox  inoculation  :  the  restrictions  were, 
however, soon  removed,  and  some  of  tlin  most  suc- 
eMeful  experiments  |ierr<'riii<  .1  in  i)i:it  riiv  At 
Brunn,    in    Moravia,    a  mn. 

Count  Hugh  de  S.ilm,  r\  ilis- 

tribotiog  of  rewards  and  ircauses,  Ui  disseminate 
the  pnctice  in  that  part  of  the  empire.  .\  temple 
w%»  erected  and  dedicated  to  Jenner,  in  which  bis 
birthday  li  Mill  annually  celebrated. 


In  1801,  the  vaccine  was  sent  from  Brealau  to 
Moscow,  where  the  empress-dowager  "  zealously 
promoted  the  new  practice,"  and  desired  that  the 
name  of  \acrinnff  should  be  given  to  the  first 
infant — a  female — submitted  to  it.  She  sent  a 
diamond  ring  to  Jenner,  with  a  letter  signed  by 
her  own  hand,  expressive  of  "  her  gratitude  to 
him  who  rendered  this  signal  service  to  humanity." 
Jenner  replied,  that  the  imperial  favor  was  not  f<ir 
him  alone ;  "  it  will  be  felt  by  the  whole  world  ; 
for  sanctions  like  these  will  materially  tend  to  ex- 
linguisli  prejudice."  In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  so 
effectual  were  the  measures  taken  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  antidote,  that  the  small-pox  was  ex- 
tirpated, and  did  not  return  for  twenty  years;  and 
in  Wirtembiirg.  penalties  were  exacted  from  all 
those  who  neglected  vaccination. 

Jenner  himself  offered  one  thousand  guineas 
towards  fitting  out  a  ship  to  convey  the  vaccine  to 
.\8ia,  when  it  had  been  delayed  by  the  parsimony 
of  the  government.  It  reached  the  Fjist  Indies  to 
1801  ;  and  the  physicians  at  Bombay  corresponded 
with  the  discoverer  on  the  subject.  The  C(i6p<!r.i- 
tion  of  the  Hrahmins,  and  the  favor  of  the  natives, 
were  secured  by  a  trick.  A  short  poem  was  writ- 
ten in  .Sanscrit,  on  old  paper,  purporting  to  be  of 
great  antiquity,  and  to  have  been  early  known  in 
the  country,  in  which  the  remedy  was  recommend- 
ed ;  and  appealed  directly  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  natives,  as  the  "  wonderful  preventive"  wiie 
said  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  a  cow. 
It  was  carried  to  Africa  by  way  ol  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  in  1802,  I>ord  and  Lady  Elgin,  beinif 
then  on  a  tour,  successfully  iitlriHlnced  it  inlii 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  fonian  Islnuils.  The 
matter  was  sent  overland  to  Ilagdad,  on  lint  se- 
cured between  glass  closely  s«'aled,  and  dipped  in 
melted  wax  until  it  became  c<»vere(l  by  a  solid  hall, 
then  packed  in  a  box  with  paper  shavings.  It 
arrived  safe,  and  succeeded  at  tlie  first  trial.  In 
other  instances,  the  mailer  was  found  to  be  effica- 
cious after  twice  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  retained 
its  virtues  during  a  tedious  mission  through  the 
remotest  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire  to  the 
borders  of (Jhina. 

The  progress  of  the  "  extirpator"  was  such,  that 
in  1802  it  was  stated,  in  evidence  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons,  that  2,000,000  of 
persons  had  then  been  vaccinated,  of  whom  noi 
one  had  died  of  the  affection.  These  numbers  were, 
however,  but  a  small  proportion  of  what  they 
might  have  been,  had  the  practice  of  vaccination 
been  allowed  to  have  free  course — unopposed  by 
ignorance,  prejudice,  or  selfishness.  Though  there 
were  many  to  do  justice  to  the  immortal  dwcovery, 
yet  a  host  of  others,  on  very  slender  grounds, 
raised  a  fierc«  and  clamorous  opposition.  Few 
even  of  its  friends  took  the  |>ains  to  make  them- 
I  selves  well  acquainted  wiih  the  principles  of  the 
new  method.  A  "faction"  of  physicians  got  up 
a  spirited  opposition  in  the  papal  states,  and  re- 
ported that  vaccination  had  l>een  forbidden  and 
abandoned  in  England.  The  iimisI  ridiculous  and 
absurd  reports  were  published.  A  lady  complained 
I  that,  since  her  daughter  was  vaccinated,  "she 
coughs  like  a  cow,  and  has  grown  hairy  all  over 
her  iKMly;"  and  in  one  part  of  the  country  the 
practice  was  disconlinued,  because  those  who  "  had 
liecn  inoculated  in  that  manner  licllowed  like 
bulls."  A  Mr.  Gooch  of  Suffolk  had,  with  his 
•  wife,  vaccinated  Oil  patients,  of  which  he  observes 
— "  In  spite  of  all  ignorant  prejudice,  and  wilful 
I  misrepresentations,   this    wonderful    diacovery    ia 
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spreading  far  and  wide  in  this  county.  The  fint 
(leople  we  inoculated  in  Hadlei|;h  witp  nhaolutely 
pclli^,  and  driven  into  tlicir  houses  if  they  ap- 
pptired  out." 

The  same  nrgumenls  that  had  been  used  nearly 
n  ceiitury  enrhi'r  n^'ninsi  small-pox  inoculation, 
wer«  directed  acaiiist  vairciriation  ;  while,  in  .Swii- 
cerland,  pastors  were  rucommundini;  it  Trom  their 
pulpits,  the  most  uncompromisiii);  Imslility  was 
shown  in  other  p|:ires.  Khrmaun  of  Frankfort 
undertook  to  prove  from  Scripture,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers,  that  "  vaccine  was  nolhiiiir 
less  than  .\ntichrist."  Sermons,  ahoundinp  in 
invective,  were  preached  sgaiiist  it.  The  leadinf; 
physician  of  Pliiladelphia  pronounced  it  to  be  "  to<i 
beastly  and  indelicate  for  polished  society."  In 
later  years,  the  celebrated  Cohbett  also  denounced 
it,  in  bis  sledee-bammor  style,  as  "  beastly,"  and 
unfit  for  aduption. 

Dr.  Kdwiey,  a  physician  of  London,  was  per- 
haps more  violent  in  his  attacks  than  any  other 
opponent;  and  bis  work  is  so  fur  useful,  as  it 
gives  us  the  sum  of  the  arnruinents  used  ag:ain8t 
vaccination,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  to  what 
extreme  lenjtbs  individuals  may  be  carried  by 
passion  and  prejudice.  The  doctor  set  himself  up 
as  the  hero  of  anti-vaccination ;  for  which  he 
formed  a  society  to  examine  all  ca8<!s  of  failures, 
and  of  small-pox  afier  vaccination,  which  he  con- 
demned as  a  "  greasy,  horse-heeled  project.  The 
sooner  cow-pox  infatuation  is  abandoned  in  tola, 
so  much  the  better  for  society.  •  •  The  world 
has  been  viper-broth  mad — tar  water  mad — maij- 
netism  mad — cuw-pnx  mad.  *  •  Cow-jmix  devas- 
tation— all  supported  hv  iirnorance,  knavery,  folly, 
and  f.ilse  failb.  •  *  Those  will  l)0  considered  the 
(freilest  enemies  to  society  who  longest  persist  in 
spreadine  the  criminal  and  iiiurdenuis  evil.  •  • 
f^base  from  their  houses  all  who  propose  vaccina- 
tion. •  •  Glaring  tyranny,  to  force  vaccination 
on  the  poor.  •    •    The  world  did  not  rcijuire  cow- 

f"X  ;  the  cow-pox  was  forced  into  the  world.  •  • 
larth  trembled  !  and  Heaven  profusely  shed  tears. 
•  •  The  most  excellent  physicians  are  always 
modest, candid,  and  unassuming:"  whilst  vaccina- 
tors are  "  infatuated  visionists,"  who  pursue  an 
"  irrational  and  destructive  practice.  Wild,  liphl- 
headod  adherents,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  ignorance."  The  doctor  appears  to 
have  exhausted  the  vocabulary  to  find  terms  for 
the  expression  of  his  abuse,  which  was  not  un- 
productive of  evil.  It  was  proved  that,  allhoueh 
vaccination  was  performed  gratuitously  at  the 
nioomsbury  dispensary,  vet  not  a  single  person 
applied  during  several  months  of  the  year  1806. 
An  able  reply  was  published  by  a  surgeon  named 
niair,  who  turned  the  doctor's  weapons  upon  bim- 
M«lf,  in  a  pamphlet  whose  title  was  quoted  from 
«ino  of  bis  learned  opponent's  fierv  paragraphs  :  it 
was  entitled  "The  Vaccination  (;oiitest;  or  Mild 
Humanity,  Reason,  Religion,  and  Truth,  against 
fierce,  unfeeling  Ferocity,  overbearing  Insolence, 
mortified  Pride,  and  Desperation." 

The  attacks  on  the  invaluable  discoverv  were, 
at  the  same  time,  vigorously  carried  on  in  other 
•jnariers.  We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  motives  of  so  much  hostility,  did  we  not  see 
something  of  the  kind  in  our  own  day,  in  the 
sneers  occasionally  bestowed  on  novel  matters  of 
science.  The  cause,  however,  triumphed.  Ribald- 
ry, scorn,  and  abuse  have  dwindled  down  to  a  mere 
echo,  and  are  scarcely  or  never  heard.  The  glory 
of  a  great  man  is  ever  attended  by  envy.     The 
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nations  of  antiquity  would  have  raised  altan  to 
Jenner's  memory,  or  stsmped  his  effigy  on  their 
coins — as  was  the  case  in  some  of  the  stairs  of 
(ireece,  and  was  done  by  the  citizens  of  ("os  ht 
honor  of  their  countryman  Hippocrates,  (.'uvirr 
said,  "  If  vaccine  were  the  only  diacovery  of  the 
epoch,  it  would  serve  to  render  it  illustnous  for- 
ever." 

Part  of  Jenner's  reward  was  in  the  letters  he 
received  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  filled  with 
expressions  of  grateful  reverence,  and  anticipa- 
tions of  the  benefits  of  his  discovery.  His  case 
was  brought  before  parliament,  and,  not  without 
opposition,  the  sum  of  30,000/.  waa  voted  to  bim 
in  two  grants.  It  was  proved  that,  bad  he  kept 
vaccination  a  secret,  he  might  have  made  S0,000/. 
a  year;  but  he  worked  not  for  himself.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  said  of  it,  during  the  de- 
bate, that  it  was  "  the  greatest,  or  one  of  the  moat 
important,  dismveries  to  human  society  that  waa 
made  since  the  creation  of  man." 

Hut  far  greater  the  reward,  in  the  consciousnew 
that  be  had  saved  to  the  world  millions  of  lives, 
and  secured  humanity  from  its  deadliest  destroyer. 
It  is  not  what  we  undertake,  but  what  we  accon>- 
plisb  and  confirm,  that  constitutes  glory.  Jenner 
died  with  the  title  of  benefactor  to  his  kind.  In 
the  words  of  his  friend  Dr.  I>clt8om,  "  His  claim 
is  that  of  having  multiplied  the  human  race,  and 
happily  invoked  the  goddess  of  health  to  anest 
the  arm  that  scatters  pestilence  and  death  over  the 
creation."  His  is  i>ne  of  those  Fjiglish  names 
with  which  intelligent  foreigners  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  most  familiar.  Often  have  such  persons, 
taken  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  told  that  it  is 
devoted  to  the  names  of  our  great  men,  asked  for 
the  monument  of  Jenner.  Strange  to  say,  while 
much  military  prowess,  now  of  little  account,  is 
there  recorded,  this  truly  great  and  mcmorablo 
man  is  without  his  stone,  and  likely  long  to  remain 
so. 


Amongst  French  gossip,  we  may  mention,  that 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  sent  M. 
.\lexandre,  one  of  the  Inspectors-General  of  the 
University,  to  Greece,  to  examine  into  the  best 
means  for  facilitating  the  study  of  Modern  Greek 
in  the  royal  colleges  of  France.  It  is  intended, 
too,  to  found  an  establishment  at  Athens,  to  which 
a  certain  number  of  pupils  of  the  normal  schools 
are  to  be  sent,  with  a  view  to  the  same  acquisition. 

Wk  find  it  8t.ated,  in  a  French  scientific  paper, 
that  Siberia  contains  gold  in  such  abundance,  that 
its  discovery  is  likely  to  produce  a  financial  revolu- 
tion in  Europe  similar  to  that  which  took  place  on 
the  discovery  of  Peru.  In  the  period  of  the  last 
fourteen  years,  the  produce  of  the  gold  mines  in 
that  country  is  said  to  have  doubled.  Eleven 
thousand  persons  are  daily  employed  in  washing 
the  mineral ;  and  three  times  the  number  could  he 
so  occupied  if  the  hands  could  be  found.  Nothing 
but  this  want  of  laborers,  adds  our  authority,  pre- 
vents the  markets  of  Europe  from  being'  filled 
with  the  gold  of  this  rich  deposit. — Alhemrum. 

To  BE  Sold,  (a  great  bargain,  in  consequence 
of  the  Corn  I.aw  Bill  passing,)  thk  British  Lies, 
the  proprietors  having  no  further  use  for  him. 
He  would  stuff  well  as  a  curiosity.  His  tail 
would  be  invaluable  to  a  young  member  who 
wishes  to  come  out  in  the  comic  line,  i  la  Sib- 
thorpe  or  D'lsraeli,  on  account  of  its  waggish  pro- 
pensities. For  terms,  apply  at  the  Agricultural 
Protection  Office,  New  Bond  Street. — Punch. 
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SIB    UOBEBT    PKKL  S    MINISTBY. 


SIR    RORKKT    TKEL  b    MINISTRY. 

All  ihe  world  is  inlcrcsted  in  llie  probable 
ehange  of  ministry  in  Kngbnd.  The  wcakneM, 
incapacity,  and  insincerity  of  the  w\ug»  has  been 
■o  ofken  demonstrated,  that  our  only  hope  of  good 
from  them,  in  as  instriimeiils  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Whether  in  office  or  out,  this  emi- 
nent English  reformer  will  probably  control,  if  he 
do  not  e»en  direct,  the  course  of  public  affairs.  Ii 
were  desirable  that  he  should  direct,  wiih  fnll 
power,  the  pru|;rcss  of  the  necessary  changes.  His 
TUt  sense,  and  eminent  ability,  ainnunt  to  great- 
BMs.     We  copy  from  the  Spectator  of  13  June. 

The  Cornliill  is  Sir  Robert  Peel's  special  mis- 
sion ;  to  carry  that  he  returned  to  nfTice ;  to  that 
he  gave  precedence  in  the  work  of  the  scssiini  ; 
that  bill  the  protecti<inisls  «bsirn>-led  by  every 
expedient ;  and  thus  they  delayed  the  Coercion- 
bill  which  stood  behind.  They  would  have  had 
Sir  Robert  prove  his  "  earncKtncss"  by  pushing 
forward  the  Irish  measure,  no  doubt,  I)<?cn4isi'  that 
would  have  clTerl'd  their  objerl  of  stopping  the 
Corn-bill.  The  (.'ornbill,  however,  is  urged  fur- 
ward  ;  and  so  they  lake  their  revcn^tc  on  the  oilier 
bill — and  on  Peel. 

The  rcven:re  only  seems  to  succeed.  Peel  will 
not  be  beaten.  Throughout  this  trying  Btruggle, 
but  most  e8|>ecia1ly  in  the  latter  slage.^.  his  com- 
mand of  temper  has  been  wumlerful.  It  is  a  wise 
self-control.  It  not  only  saves  those  cxa.'tpcrations 
of  which  one  of  his  best  colleajjues  is  so  reck- 
leasly  lavish,  but  is  a  severe  test  of  his  capacity 
for  cominandin;;  circumstances.  It  lays  in  a  stock 
of  popularity  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the 
present  annoyance;  attests  his  personal  sacrifices, 
tod  the  sincerity  with  whieli  he  obeys  llie  dictates 
of  conscience  and  p,atri"tic  policy  ;  and  it  proves  his 
power  to  conquer  obstacles — even  llie  obsl;icles  that 
he  might  suffer  from  his  own  naturally  imperious 
temper. 

The  Coercion-bill  cannot  pass.  Why  then  should 
the  minister  persevere'  There  may  be  several 
reasons,  but  one  is  evident  enough  :  to  give  it  up 
would  be  to  relinquish  the  government  of  Ireland, 
before  the  fulness  of  time  for  resigning  the  oflirial 
leaU.  Other  ministers,  who  have  not  been  recently 
placed  in  a  state  of  antagonism  with  Irish  agilali>rH, 
may  abstain  from  urging  such  a  measure  :  but  Sjr 
Robert  Peel  cannot  abandon  it  now. 

Nor  do  those  who  are  to  succeed  him  aliogether 
relish  the  task  before  them  of  governing  Ireland. 
They  begin  to  anticipate  reproaches,  by  alTectIng 
that  Peel  hands  over  the  country  in  a  worse  stale 
than  he  found  it.  Nonsense :  he  found  sedition, 
and  sedition  is  quelled.  The  existing  social  dis- 
order is  the  old  perjielual  disease.  They  say  that 
be  has  "no  [mlicy"  for  Ireland.  Who  has  one? 
what  policy  has  yet  l)een  enunciated  hy  any?  his 
iodeed  the  first  time  that  a  bill  for  the  coercion  of 
Ireland  will  have  been  refused  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment;  which  IS  an  important  f.<rt,  and  may  prove 
to  be  the  first  prcmimitorv  siirn  of  some  belter  pol- 
icy to  be  yet  evolved.  We  hope  nt.  The  bill  is 
ptit  of  the  old  repertoire  of  Irish  legislation,  and 
metDS  very  little:  had  it  been  enacted,  it  would 
hate  made  no  substantial  difference  in  the  stale  of 
the  eoanlry — it  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  past  :  but  its 
omianoQ  it  an  innovation,  and  means  inueh  as  the 
iiga  of  ■  oew  ipirit.    Those,  however,  who  refuse 


coercion  bills  are  bound  to  bo  prepared  with  some- 
thing better  for  good  govornmoiit — a  matured  |k)I- 
icy,  iiraetical  and  ctrieicnt  ineasurea.  Pretences 
that  Sir  Robert  I'ecl  leaves  Ireland  in  soniu  extraor- 
dinary condition  will  not  serve  at  excuse  for  whig 
inertion. 

Some  have  accounted  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  per- 
lina<-ity  by  the  presumption  that  he  "  chooses  the 
Coercion-bill  as  the  measure  upon  which  to  go  out 
of  olTicc."  We  cannot  sec  a  shadow  of  probability 
in  such  a  conjecture — nut  a  motive  for  such  a 
"choice"  on  the  part  of  Peel,  but  many  ajjainsl 
It  It  would  he  palpably  impolitic  for  him  to  re- 
tire with  even  the  appearance  of  alienipting  t 
iiiea»ure  hosiile  to  Ireland.  His  Coercion-bill  was 
only  part,  and  we  think  the  bad  part,  of  a  scheme 
fnr  the  iinprovcment  of  that  country  ;  and  it  is  the 
part  10  which  he  would  be  Ihc  least  desirous  of 
givins  disproportionate  prominence.  Others  re- 
proach him  with  iiiiitaling  the  whigs  in  consenting 
to  retain  oCicc  on  eulTerance.  All  these  persons 
foreel  his  explicit  declaration,  that  he  would  rr- 
niain  in  olTicc  until  the  fate  of  the  Coni-bill  should 
be  settled,  and  that  beins  placed  in  a  minorily  on 
aiiotlii;r  measure,  should  not  make  him  abandon  his 
main  enterprise.  It  is  nearly  achieved.  Re»peet- 
ing  his  intentions  we  know  nothing  ;  but  our  l>elief 
is,  that  when  his  peculiar  mission  is  accomplished 
ho  will  lay  down  the  power  which  he  retains  solely 
for  the  accomplisliinent  of  that  mission  ;  and  will 
then  leave  the  government  of  Ireland,  with  the 
rest,  to  thai  belter  management  which  the  whigs 
seem  to  think  lluy  can  extemporize. 

PEKL   OUT   OF    OFFICE. 

Trumpiu.nt  revenge  for  the  country  party  ! 
still  more  triumph  fur  the  place-hunters  expectant, 
and  all  the  enemies  whatsoever  of  Robert  Peel  ! 
The  Corn  Hill  is  safe — even  llic  venerable  John 
Gladstone  declares  ii  to  be  virtually  carried — but 
its  author  is  sacrificed.  The  corn-laws  are  abol- 
ished, but  so  is  Peel.  No  doubt,  some  of  the 
more  politic  tories  look  beyond,  and,  not  wiibdraw- 
\ne  all  their  trust  in  the  ablest  man  on  their  side 
of  the  house,  hope  better  things  of  him  in  opposi- 
tion ihan  in  olficc  :  they  think  that  he  will  return 
to  the  old  iwsition  which  he  sustained  in  the  de- 
cade ending  with  IS-il,  controlling  the  whigs — 
when  he  revi.sed  all  that  they  did,  cxerci.'ted  a  veto, 
frustrated  so  many  of  their  projects,  and  allowed  a 
minmium  lo  be  done  upon  suircraucc.  In  that  way 
a  "  Reform  Ministry'  was  converted  into  a  great 
obstruction  lo  reform ;  and  the  tories  would  gla<lly 
see  a  relurn  of  that  day.  Liberals  Uftd  to  pre- 
scrilK-  continued  endnrance  of  the  whigs  lo  keep 
out  the  tories :  the  tories  have  learned  that  the 
whigs  may  serve  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  Peel  ; 
while  they  exi>ect  that  Peel,  out  of  ofTicc,  will  re- 
vert lo  his  old  policy  of  nullifying  whig  measures. 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  may  gel  it?"  TI.e 
phrase  is  not  classical,  but  the  question  it  apt.  If 
you  are  squeamish  you  may  take  it  in  the  pnciie 
form — "The  wish  was  father  to  the  thouglil." 
The  tpeculatnra  make  a  uricvous  omission  ;  ihey 
forget  what  has  happened  since  Sir  Robert  Perl 
was  last  in  opposition.  , 

Once  in  office,  the  whigs  can  only  hold  it  on 
the  tenure  of  reform — they  mutt  bo  a  reform- 
inij  ministry.  They  can  only  exist  on  the  strength 
of  outdoing  the  minisier  who  hat  outdone  them. 
.Many  things  which  were  not  expected  of  the  neo- 
phyte will  be  demanded  of  the  professing  veterans, 


DISTINOUISHEO   PUFFERS. 


H  irrnnrs  lonK  ovsr  due.  Tbejr,  therefore,  cannot 
repent  the  old  passive  policy  of  mere  occupancy 
fur  foar  of  worwi. 

Niir  run  Sir  Robert  Peel  take  up  his  old  ground. 
It  was,  pi'rha|m,  a  sriiko  of  this  which  made  him 
hint,  two  or  tliriM!  mniilhs  hack,  that  in  f;oiiii;  out 
of  olficc  ho  should  not  ncci^ssarily  (fo  into  "  opposi- 
tiiiii."  Ilis  position  as  a  statesman  is  quite  altered. 
Hcfore,  he  was  the  ablest  man  of  a  party — thn 
party  ru«istiiii;  that  advancement  which  the  whigs 
profensed  to  desire.  It  was  the  adiiiinislraiive  and 
IfBlslative  inmjMcity  of  the  whigs  « liirh  provoked 
his  chief  hostility  :  to  the  prindplet  of  their  p<ilicy 
he  at  more  than  one  remarkable  junclurc  sifrnified 
his  adhesion.  ])ul  he  was  the  principal  antajjonist 
of  the  whit'D,  and  out  of  all  mea.iure  the  ablest; 
OS  such,  their  enemies  chote  him  for  leader.  In 
oflTice,  with  matured  intellect  and  experience,  he 
lias  seen  the  nrcesaitv  of  earryinp  out  in  deeds  that 
policy  which  before  lurked  in  parenthetical  admis- 
tioiis  ;  and  be  has  passed  the  severest  commentary 
nn  his  predecessors  by  doiii);  more  in  their  policy 
than  they  did  themselves.  From  being  the  leader 
of  a  clique  be  has  become  the  leader  of  a  nation. 
He  has  undertaken  the  function  of  representing 
the  national  mind  ;  and  thus  rcnectin);  the  popular 
dioposilion,  he  is  as  popular  as  the  looking-glass. 
Wore  there  a  national  poll  for  the  office  of  prime 
miriisler,  the  man  relumed  would  be  Robert  Peel. 
'I'liere  must  be  something  rotten  in  the  thing  called 
Party  which  can  force  from  office  the  very  man 
whom  the  country  would  choose,  at  the  very  height 
of  his  popularity  and  power.  Hut  though  ejected 
from  olTioe,  he  will  not  be  ejected  from  power. 
\\\»  own  abilities  are  as  great  as  ever,  ilis  inhe- 
rent strength  was  never  so  free,  never  so  perfectly 
at  his  own  command  ;  since  he  is  quite  emanci- 
pated from  party  trammels.  In  that  respect  his 
position  is  without  precedent.  His  alliances  are 
h-oken  ;  he  takes  np  new  ground,  without  obliga- 
tions, without  restraints,  except  the  necessities  in- 
volved in  his  iiesvly-acquired  |>opularity. 

He  goes  out  of  office  attended  by  his  chosen  band 
of  conservatives,  properly  so  called — the  picked 
men  of  the  party  which  he  formed,  which  has  been 
dissidved,  and  which  has  now  deposited  its  essen- 
tial element  around  the  nucleus  that  ho  furnishes 
in  bis  own  person.  Those  men  are  not  mere  ser- 
vile followers,  swearing  by  Peel  as  an  idid :  they 
!ire.  like  himself,  men  brought  up  among  tories, 
who  have  undergone  the  same  process  of  deliberate 
conversion  that  has  altered  him  :  they  are  so  many 
lesser  Peels — a  cKaas  of  whom  ho  is  ilie  type,  and 
therefore  the  leader.  These  men  include  among 
their  number  the  most  able,  intelligent,  and  influ- 
ential of  those  who  now  sit  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  siieaker  :  nor  are  their  mere  numbers  contempt- 
ible. 

There  is  sometimes  a  talk  of  "  an  appeal  to  the 
people."  By  what  channel!  how  do  you  reach 
"  the  people"  in  order  to  make  the  appeal  ?  Not 
through  the  constituencies,  surely  ;  for  they  repre- 
sent the  people  imperfectly.  Hut  even  that  limited 
appeal,  and  even  too  if  made  by  the  whigs,  would 
not  seem  likely  to  alter  the  classification  of  parties 
very  materially.  There  would  now  be  three  par- 
ties joining  issue  in  the  appeal — the  wbigs,  the 
tories,  and  the  proper  conservatives ;  the  two 
latter  being  separated  into  distinct  parties  by  the 
tory  desertion  of  Peel.  The  election  might  per- 
haps somewhat  increase  the  numbers  of  the  whigs, 
being  in  office.  Spile  against  Peel  would  onsl 
soma  few  of  his  adherents  in  favor  of  tories.  Hut 
on  the  whole,  toryisin  is  manifestly  declining  ;  it 
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i<  growing  nid-fathioned  ;  tnd — most  fatal  ehuao- 
terislio  of  all !— unsucccaaful.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  tone*  should  gain  at  the  next  general  election, 
or  even  hold  their  ground.  Un  the  omtrary,  wa 
incline  to  think  that  in  many  places,  liberal*  and 
Peel-conservatives  will  coalesce  to  return  their  re- 
SfMictive  candidates  in  pairs;  a  kind  of  vute-split- 
tiiig  which  will,  for  the  first  time,  not  neutralize  but 
strengthen  the  n^presentation  of  many  places  for 
all  question*  of  present  importance.  i>u  far,  then, 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel's  section  of  the  house  i*  cou- 
eenied,  the  next  election,  however  brought  about, 
is  likely  to  augment  his  strength. 

Under  these  totally  new  circumstance*,  hi*  pol- 
icy out  of  (flfii^e  must  be  totally  new.  He  will 
again  perhaps  exercise  a  contrtdling  power  over 
the  whigs  in  office;  but  a  control  in  the  sense  of 
compelling  them  to  advance  real  nteasure*,  not 
shams  "  for  rejection,"  and  of  making  those  meaa- 
iires  practical — good — real  step*  forward.  And 
that  he  will  be  well  able  to  do.  ile  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  the  leader  of  a  party  aufficiently  nn- 
merous  and  influential  to  hold  the  balance  between 
whigs  and  tories;  sufficiently  tried  in  practical 
reforms  to  assay  those  put  forth  by  the  whig*; 
and  sufficiently  in  earnest,  should  the  whigs  fal- 
ter, to  take  the  work  out  of  their  hands. 


DisTiNouisHED  PurFERS. — People  are  rery  nat- 
urally surprised  at  the  zeal  and  amiability  manifest- 
ed by  several  nobles  of  the  land  in  coming  forward 
to  testify  to  the  merits  of  quacks,  chemists,  and 
corn-cutter*.  Old  Warren,  of  blacking  celebrity, 
used  to  avow  that  he  kept  a  poet.  (Jeorge  Robin* 
is  believed  to  have  for  some  time  retained  the 
services  of  a  novelist,  who,  by  his  magic  descrip- 
tions, turned  patches  of  grass  into  paddocks.  Bat 
in  the  present  day  it  would  seem  that  pufling  ha* 
become  more  ambitious  ;  and  no  advertising  estab- 
lishment can  be  considered  complete  without  a 
nobleman.  Ka  to  the  corn-cutters,  they  have  on 
their  side  so  many  members  of  the  peerage,  that 
they  could  carry  the  corn  question  of  them- 
selves, while  the  proprietor  of  some  pill  or  oint- 
ment has  got  so  completely  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  Karl  of  Aldhorough,  that  his  lordship  seem* 
to  pass  his  time  in  taking  pills,  and  writing  puA 
about  them  for  the  newspapers. 

As  the  aristocracy  have  latterly  devoted  them- 
selves a  good  deal  to  this  branch  of  utility,  we 
think  an  advertis<'nicnt  like  the  following  would  be 
productive  of  much  good  to  the  proprietors  of 
<|uaek  medicines : — 

Wanted,  by  the  proprietor  of  a  new  pill,  an  earl 
who  is  willing  to  be  cured  of  every  disease,  and 
to  notify  the  fact  of  hi*  restoration  to  health  in  the 
public  newspa|>ers.  A  gouty  marquis  will  be  lib- 
erally treated  with  ;  and  dukes  wiih  com*  or 
bunions  may  enter  into  an  arrangement,  cither  by 
the  week,  month,  or  season.  There  is  a  vacancy 
for  a  consumptive  countess;  or  any  lady  of  title 
having  three  or  four  daughters  who  are  willing  to 
take  pulmonic  wafers,  and  sign  testimonials,  may 
hear  of  a  di-sirable  offer.  Persons  signing  the  tes- 
timonials without  taking  the  wafers,  « ill  be  allowed 
the  price  of  the  latter  in  soap,  or  any  other  fancy 
article  of  perfumery. 

N.  B. — No  Irish  earl  need  apply,  as  no  person 
of  this  description  will  un  any  account  be  treated 
with.  A  few  liarristers  wanted  for  the  new  voice 
lozenges,  and  an  engagement  is  open  to  any  magis- 
ir.iie  who  is  willing  lo  recommend  the  portable 
luncheon  in  his  official  capacity. — Punch. 
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ALGERIA. 
(Mr.  Walsh's  Letter  to  the  Nalitnal  Intelligencer.] 
Paris,  June  12,  1846. 
A»  Ireland  U  "  the  great  difliruliy"  of  the  Brit- 
:iient,  the  enterprise  In  .Vfrica  is  that  of 
ami  (if  all  the  French  political  parties, 


"  It  w«8  at  the  momont  of  this  critical  resolution 

that  tho  deplorable  catastrophe  took  place.     The 

deira  did  not  fct-l  Itself  strong  enough  In  guard  the 

prisoners,  and  was  unwilling  to  set  them  at  liberty; 

i  it  thiTefore  put  them  to  death." 

('ount  Pelet  de  la   I^ixcrt-,  a  moderate,  sensible 
I  peer,  severely  blamed  the  govcninient  fur  refusing 
i  iia  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  lirilish  i  to  pursue  a  nenolialion  with   .\hd-L'l-Kader.     Mr. 

i  re ;  cannot  be  abandoned;  may  not  be  '  Guiznt  contended  that  there  was  "as  much  gen- 

t I will  not  quail  or  crouch.    The  dlfficul- ]  eroaity   and    huinanily   practised   by  Marshal  Hu- 

ly  must  prove  in  the  end  less  manageable,  more  geaud  and  the  army  as  was  compatible  with  the  na- 
dangerous,  for  (England,  than  the  ease  of  Algeria  lure  of  the  war  and  its  objects."  He  continued 
for  France.  Of  the  latter,  let  me  write  in  some  1  thus  :  "  Marshal  Hugoaud  says  what  be  thinks 
detail.  It  has  deeply  occupied  and  sorely  puzzled  \  with  a  truly  military  roughness — atfc  une  rudesse 
the  chambers  since  the  beginning  of  the  monxh .  ^  fraiment  mililairc ;  but  he  is  always  patriotic,  hu- 
The  legitimist*  cry  for  perseverance,  because  the  mane,  equitable,  generous ;  he  has  rendered  ereat 
reduction  of  .\lgiers  was  aflecled  under  the  Hour- I  services  by  his  jicrseverance,  skill,  and  courage; 
bons;  the  radicals,  relishing  war  and  conquest  I  acknowledge  again  that  he  sometimes  expresses 
where»<iever,  do  the  same  ;  the  other  divisions  of  his  sentiinenls  and  the  core  of  his  ideas  raiher 
the  opposition  would  not — with  the  exception  of  a  crudely,  blurtingly."  This  eulogium  resembled 
few  bold,  frank,  and  independent  ineiiil)er8 — abso-    that   which   Mr.  Gulzot  pronounced  in   the  other 


lately  recoil,  but  they  entertain  a  variety  and  con 
trariety  of  plans  of  occupation,  warfare,  and  inter- 
nal administration  of  affairs ;  the  king  has  his 
family  field  and  his  personal  policy  in  Algeria ; 
the  ^binet  8ubscril)e  to  his  feelings  and  views ; 
and,  besides,  the  French  stake  in  that  region  has 
become  ao  considerable  that  it  seems  necessary  or 
inevitable  to  play  the  game  out  desperately  im  the 
broadest  scale.  No  one  can  define  .\lgeria  ;  not 
yet  conquest — not  colony — not  an  organized  com- 
munity ;  the  government  is  supposed  to  wish  for 
a  viceroyalty  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said, 
"  there  must  not  be  a  viceroyalty  :  only  a  second 
France,    organized,   governed,    administered    like 


chamber  on  Narvaez,  the  Spanish  hero  of  the 
sabre.  Some  peers  intimated  that  Hugeaud's  bul- 
letins and  razzias  seemed  to  be  forgollen  ;  and 
they  went  back  to  the  excesses  of  the  French 
troops  in  Spain  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  miscar- 
riage of  Napoleon's  invasion. 

In  the  chamber  of  deputies,  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  minister  was  summoned  anew  to  explain  why 
he  had  not  entertained  the  Emir's  pr»|H)8ition  for 
an  exchange  :  he  gave  an  explanation  of  ideniical 
purport :  "  he  believed  that  Marshal  Hugeaud  was 
convinced  of  the  inutility  of  listening  to  the  over- 
lures,  and  he,  Mr.  Gulzot,  implicitly  adopted  that 
opinion."     This   adoption  he  proclaimed,  bec:iu80 


the  first,  our  own."  In  the  chamber  of  peers,'  he  had  been  charged  with  the  design  of  casting 
on  the  3d  instant,  the  massacre  of  the  three  hundred  I  the  blame  of  the  catastrophe  on  Hugeaud.  The 
French  prisoners  (not  yet  ascertained)  was  the  sub-    organ  of  Mr.  Thiers  repeats  the  accusation  of  per 

fidy  to  the  marslia 


iect  of  a  call  on  the  minister  of  forcis"  affairs.  It 
had  transpired  that  .\bd-el-Kader  had  offered  to  ne- 
gotiate for  an  exchange,  there  being  a  multitude 
of  Arab  prisoners  in  France.  Mr.  Guizol  an- 
swered : 

"  If  the  government  did  not  accept  these  orer- 
tom  it  was  because  they  concealed  a  snare, 
M  the  Kmir  wanted  to  have  proposals  made  to  him 
by  France  for  the  purpose  of^  having  the  advantage 
of  rejecting  them.  Such  had  been  the  firm  convic- 
tion of  Marshal  Hugeaud,  and  such  was  the  recom- 
mendation he  had  transmitted  to  government. 
'  This  is  not  serious,'  said  he,  '  the  inientlon  is  to 
deceive  the  Arab  tribes.'  The  government  would 
have  been  altogether  unreasonable  to  desire  to  iin- 
poae  its  withes  on  M.  Hugeaud,  and  all  the  princi- 
pal officers,  on  the  spot.     Hut  the  noble  peer  was 


Hut  it  is  not  easy  lo  admit 
that  cither  believed  ihe  .\rab  overture  a  feint — a 
scheme  merely  to  impress  the  tribes  with  the  no- 
tion that  their  chief  was  treating  on  equal  terms 
with  the  French  Su/lnn.  It  was  natural,  every 
way  politic,  for  Abd-el-Kader  to  wioh  to  release 
some  hundreds  of  his  old  followers,  by  ridding 
himself  of  the  French  soldiers,  whom  he  foresaw 
it  would  be  impossible  for  hiin  to  guard — whom  ho 
had  little  interest  lo  destroy.  The  cimcliision  of 
an  exchange  would  have  l)een  the  best  manifesta- 
tion, for  the  Arabs,  of  that  equality,  the  appear- 
ance of  which,  according  |i)  the  Freni-b,  he  mainly 
sought.  It  is  plausibly  suggested  that  the  marshal 
himself  was  not  sincere  willi  the  cabinet;  that 
he  either  expected  the  deliverance  of  the  prisoners, 
without  e<)uivalent,  on  the  dis])enilon  of  the  deira, 


quite  wrong  in  supposing  that  therefore  nothini;  i  or  was  ullliiig  to  rink  the  massacre,  because  it 
wai  done.  The  government  did  in  fact  employ  all  might  excite  n  spirit  in  France  auspicious  for  his 
the  means  in  ita  power  to  come  to  their  aid.     An    hUms  and  liabiis  In  regard  lo  unlimited  havoc  and 


attempt  was  made  to  surprise  the  deira,  but  it 
failed  ;  and  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  on  the  subject.  The  govern- 
meat  said  to  him,  '  French  prisoners  are  in  your 
territory  ;    this   cannot  be   permiitcd  ;    get   them 


given  back  to  us.'     Once  before  prisoners  had  been  j  marshal 


conquest.  The  .Vo/iunn/,  on  the  3d  instant,  fays . 
"  In  our  soul  and  conscienci',  we  pnmounce  the 
ministers  (Tuilly  of  the  massacre  of  tiie  prisoners." 
This  language  belongs  to  party-violence  ;  but  the 
linisters  must  regret  that  they  deferred  to  the 


restored  in  that  way.  The  negotiations  were  going 
on  actively  of  late,  and  other  means  of  a  secret 
character  were  employed." 

The  deira  is  the  head-<{uartera — the  personal 
cam{>— of  the  Fjnir.  The  camp  conceived  alarm 
when  it  lesnied  that  the  em[>eror  tnighl  act  against 
it;  it  resolved,  from  necessity,  to  break  up  and 
disperse ;  and  Mr.  (tuiznt,  without  adverting  to 
Frenob  precedents,  added  ; 


Some  of  the  Paris  journals  have  not  heslilatea 
to  inquire  whether  there  be  not  extenuation  or,  in- 
deed, warrant,  for  the  assumed  orders  of  Ahd-el 
Kader,  in  the  F'rench  razzias  and  butcheries ;  and 
they  have  even  Iranslated  il.ti  articles-  in  Ihe  sITir- 
mative  of  scvernl  of  ihf  l/mdon  organs  The  fol- 
low!,i|r  parapraphof  tlief'hronicleisoftbe  niiiiilwr: 

"  Wi:  do  not  wish  lo  be  considered  as  for  one 
moment  justifying  or  even  palliating  the  conduct  of 
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Abd-cl-KaHer ;  but  it  may  woll  be  anked  if  ibe 
Fruiicli  tbeinselvfs  are  nut  in  soino  measure  In 
blaini) '  Were  they  not  the  tint  to  bcijin  a  war 
iif  externiirmtion  '  Uocs  Abd-el-Kadcr  <lo  any- 
tbinK  now  but  lollnw  the  example  which  ho  re- 
ceiveil  I'rom  his  ('hriolian  c<>ni|uerorB  '  It  ia  im- 
])Osaible  not  lu  recur  on  auch  an  (wcaaion  to  the 
dreadful  Inigedy  acted  in  ibe  s:imo  country  last 
year.  The  conduct  of  Colonel  Peliasier,  who 
■mothered  the  ei|;ht  hundreil  wrctebed  .\rabs  in 
the  caves  of  Dalira,  was  probably  nut  more  junti- 
fied  by  nccesaily  than  th;it  of  .\b4l-el-Kailer  is  now. 
Indeed,  it  is  iiosxibic  that  a  stron^rer  case  of  urgent 
necessity  could  be  made  out  in  favor  of  the  Arab 
chief  than  in  that  of  the  French  colonel ;  for  it  ap- 
pears Ahd-cl-Kadcr  was  under  the  necessity  of 
breakini;  up  his  deira,  and,  as  he  could  n<it  carry 
his  prisoners  alona  with  hiin,  be  was  obliged  either 
til  desimv  tiiein  or  set  them  at  liberty  :  whereas 
Colonel  Pelissier,  who  was  pressH  t>y  no  imme- 
diate danger,  could  have  fotcf.!  the  whole  of  his 
victims  to  surrender  by  t**.!  days'  blockade.  We, 
however,  can  do  nolKug  but  condemn  the  conduct 
of  both  parliu»;  but,  as  the  French  government 
has,  with  'be  approbation  of  the  nation,  rewarded 
C'nU»:«i  Pelissier  by  advancing  him  to  the  rank  of 
Ifeneral,  we  cannot  see  how  they  can  now  attach 
much  blame  to  the  F.mir,  or  consider  the  alTair  as 
anything  but  the  natural  consequence  of  the  sys- 
tem of  war  in  which  they  are  enj^ged." 

A  nondescript  Paris  paper,  the  Courrier  Fran- 
catse,  of  no  ordin-iry  shrewdness  and  candor  in 
most  of  its  editorial  columns,  cited  the  strictures 
of  the  London  Uiube,  which  fall  heavily  on  the 
French,  and  then  said  : 

"It  is  painful  to  us  to  have  to  quote  such  a 
judgment,  but  is  there  not  some  truth  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  F.nglish  journalist?  Are  we  not 
guilty  of  having  over  excited,  by  the  abominable 
affair  of  the  grotto  of  ilie  Dahra,  the  ferocious  in- 
stincts of  our  savage  adversaries  \  Have  not  we, 
a  civilized  people,  given  to  our  barbarian  adversa- 
ries the  example  of  barbarianism  ?  Wo  suffocated 
an  entire  tribe,  composed  of  one  thousand  individ- 
uals, and,  in  return,  three  hundred  of  our  prisoners 
are  butchered.  When  will  cease  this  odious  sys- 
tem, which  produces  such  reprisals?  When  will 
the  chiefs  of  our  army  of  .\frica  comprehend  that 
their  mission  is  to  subdue  the  population  of  thatcoun- 
trv,  and  nut  to  sweep  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
We  know  that  these  systematic  butcheries  are 
deeply  repugnant  to  our  army.  It  is  repugnant  to 
our  soldiers  to  have  to  perform  the  funeiions  of 
execHiioners.  This  sanguinary  system  is  the  sys- 
tem of  one  man.  Are  we  wrong,  then,  in  demand- 
ing his  recall  I  .\re  we  wrong  in  demanding  that 
the  cmnmand  of  our  army  in  Africa  shall  be  taken 
from  a  man  who  it  a  dishonor  to  our  civilization  \ 
France  has  lost  men  enough  and  millions  enough 
in  Africa  by  the  fault  of  M.  Bugeaud,  without  risk- 
ing there  the  hiss  of  her  reputation  for  generosity 
and  biiinanity." 

In  his  speech  uf  yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Guixot 
observed  :  "  I  have  seen,  I  think,  in  the  newspa- 
pers somewhere,  that  one  of  our  generals  in 
Africa  had  asked  for  forces  (to  attack  the  deira) 
which  were  refused  him.  That  is  not  true.  We 
examined,  I  repeat,  whether  it  were  not  possible 
to  deliver  the  unfortunate  prisoners  by  force." 
The  Courrier  this  morning  mentions  that  Mr.Guizot 
saw  the  statement  in  its  page  :  that  General  La- 
moriciere  hid  asked  four  hundred  horse  to  enable 
biin  to  make  the  attempt  ;  this  could  be  prored, 


and  that  the  /ic  ^'  'i 

mmister.     In  Ibe  i 

instant,  the  qucstiini  m   .\igeria  inir- 

teen  or  fourteen  speakers  were    :  i  the 

desk  of  the  secretaries — was  r<.:^„ ,  .....1  sol- 
emnly undertaken.  The  minister  of  war  o[>ene(l 
it  in  an  elaborate  exposition,  coulrur  dc  rote,  for 
the  prestMit  and  the  future,  though  differently  tinged 
in  the  past.  He  argued  that  there  cnuld  be  no 
limitation  to  the  enterprise  of  conquest ;  results 
sanctioned  the  system  of  war  hitherto  practised. 
The  Kmir  could  not  now  fix  himself  anywhere  ;  he 
could  only  appear  in  some  place  or  other,  and  then 
vanish.  Thenrilies  saw  that  he  was  a  fugitive ; 
those  of  the  west,  who  had  emigrated,  were  return- 
ing submissively.  "If,"  continued  the  minister, 
"  you  intimate  surprise  that  be  still  exists,  I  can 
answer  that  it  is  very  easy  for  an  intelligent,  daunt- 
less chief,  who  has  a  part  of  the  population  on  bis 
side,  to  elude  or  outstrip  all  pursuit  for  a  certain 
period.  I  took  part,  for  six  years,  in  our  war  in 
Spain  with  Mina,  and  in  a  province  not  larger 
than  one  of  our  departments.  Never  were  we 
able,  with  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  troops, 
the  best  of  Europe,  I  do  not  say  to  seize  and  hold 
him,  but  even  to  overtake  and  fight  him  ;  and  what 
may  seem  more  extraordinary,  be  had  infantry 
alone,  and  constantly  moved  in  the  plains.  Kre 
long  Abtl-el-Kader  will  cease  to  be  a  formidable 
enemy  ;   he  cannot  finally  prevail  or  escape." 

.V  new  deputy,  a  conservative,  Mr.  Abraham 
Dubois,  entered,  with  abundant  oratorical  and 
parly  preparation,  into  a  vindication  of  the  scheme 
of  the  most  comprehensive  dominion  and  destruc- 
tive hostilities.  He  essayed  to  exculpate  entirely 
the  stifling  and  combustion  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
grottoes.  "  When,  at  .\usterlilz.  Napoleon  caused, 
by  a  storm  of  bullets,  the  Ice  of  the  lake  to  give 
way,  on  which  twelve  thousand  Russians  were  fly- 
ing after  defeat,  all  of  whom  were  (|uickly  drowned, 
what  voire,  what  philanthropic  cry  was  then 
rals(<d  '  ■  What  history  has  taxed  the  conqueror  of 
.\uslerlitx  with  barbarity!  The  French  column 
in  .\lgeria  could  not  leave  the  .'\ralis  behind  them 
in  the  grottoes ;  their  rear  would  h.nvc  been  har- 
assed ;  the  siek  and  the  laggards  would  have  been 
cut  off;  thirty  or  forty  of  our  soldiers  might  have 
perished.  For  my  part,  however  respectful  and 
sincere  my  sympathies  with  philanthropy,  viewed 
in  the  highest  and  broadest  aspect,  the  love  of 
human  kind,  the  love  of  the  greatest  number,  I 
still  say,  I  frankly  acknowledge  that  the  lives  of 
thirty  or  forty  French  soldiers  will  always  be  for 
me  more  precious  than  that  of  the  enemies  of 
France,  were  they  five  hundred — were  they  even 
Arats." 

This  strain  did  not  seem  acceptable  to  the  Cham- 
ber, though,  yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Mauguin, 
of  the  opposition  held  this  language  :  "  Gentle- 
men, an  Lnglish  sailor,  when  mutilutcd  by  Span- 
ish cruisers,  exclaimed,  '  I  leave  my  soul  to  God, 
and  my  revenge  to  my  country.'  No  time  was 
lost  for  vengeance :  war  followed — a  war  pro- 
foundly jxilitic  and  judicious,  if  you  look  to  its  re- 
mote results.  Well,  in  our  case,  here,  it  is  not 
one  soul — one  revenge — we  have  to  deal  with; 
three  hundred  souls  have  been  l)eque.itbcd  to  God 
]  — three  hundred  revenges  are  bequeathed  to  the 
country."  The  memory  of  the  cars  of  Capiaia 
Jenkins  bad  no  better  effect  on  the  Cbaniber.  Mr. 
Abraham  Dubois  was  rebuked  by  bis  sucessor  in 
I  the  tribune ;  the  latter  cited  as  an  instance  of  kin- 
;  dred  obduracy  the  language  of  s  recent  disserts- 
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tion  or  inqiiirT.  "  Dy  what  siuns  do  wc  ditcorer 
thil  s  particular  mrc  in  duompd  to  desiriirtiiiD  liy 
a  decree  iif  I'niTuIeiipe'"  The  aiitlmr's  theory 
is,  that  thiTe  is  a  cnnst^nt  subatilution  of  races, 
with  ciinsi.iiit  iiiiprdveiiienl.  All  the  inferior  were 
di>:i  the  aiiperinr  ;  the  Mexicans, 

Ca'  ;    BO   the   Arabs  and   Moors, 

111;  '      s,  had  their  sciileiice  of 

(rr:i  .  cxliiirlioii  ;    llua  iras  the 

Iru    ,  1  uf  Ihr  rational  creation. 

R<-al  phil:intlir  icarh  tho  extermination 

of  »iva(»e  or  .Ac   races;    the    stagnant 

water*  innsi  l>n  drawn  olF  the  marsh,  to  introduce 
the  livinp  and  the  prodnrtiro. 

Mr.  de  Torqiieville  followed  with  a  comprehen- 
sive and  able  discourse  in  fjvor  of  colonization  and 
civil  (jovernmeni,  and  against  the  Bngcaud  dicta- 
torship and  devastation.  This  strikes  me  as.  on 
the  whole,  his  best  parliamentary  elTort.  It  seems 
the  most  poignant,  practical,  and  complete  ;  abound- 
ing in  material  f.iots  and  cogent  in  all  forms  of  rea- 
soning. He  especially  exposed  the  arbitrary  and 
anarchical  character  of  the  domestic  povornnient 
of  the  entire  territory,  the  ignorance  of  the  home 
ailininislrxtion  respecting  the  real  transactions 
there,  a:id  the  constant  discordaiicc  between  the 
Algerian  authorities  and  functionaries,  civil  and 
military,  and  the  cabinet  and  the  department  of 
war  m  Paris.  During  the  five  years  Marshal  Bu- 
i;eand  had  passed  in  Algeria,  he  spent  only  two  in 
(he  capital,  Algiers:  in  his  absence,  confusion, 
peculation,  oppression  reigned  without  obsiacle  or 
stint.  The  mnralial  wanted  no  civil  administra- 
tion, no  miTcly  civil  seltlemenis;  he  acted  accord- 
ing to  his  own  views,  indilTertnt  to  those  of  the 
ministry  or  cliamb<-rs.  It  was  computed  that  the 
European  cidonislit  were  a  hundred  thousand.  In 
fact,  there  was  no  ni;ricullvral  population.  Of  the 
few  villigcs  erected,  half  the  inhabitants  were 
diiad,  the  other  half  in  extreme  wretchedness. 
About  the  (Uie  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  "  with 
their  wants  and  passions,"  yon  found,  of  course, 
all  sorts  of  adventurers,  tradickers,  and  settlers. 
These  made  no  settlement — proved  nothing.  He 
(Mr.  do  T.)  felt  shame  for  his  country  when  ho 
r";ad  the  publications  of  the  Swiss  cidonizalion  so- 
cieties, warning  their  people  against  emigration  to 
Algeria,  where  they  would  find  only  misery  or 
death.  "  Go  rather  to  the  wildest  parts  of  North 
America,  to  the  almost  barbarous  communities  of 
the  south."  For  the  truth  of  these  statements  he 
cjiuld  vouch  from  personal  observation ;  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  like  knowledge  and  candor  of  several 
de|iuiics,  recent  observers  of  the  same  scenes. 
The  idea  of  a  Juxtaposition  of  Kuropean  settlers 
nnd  .\rah  Iriltes  under  the  common  sway  and  legis- 
lation of  Krince,  was  utterly  chimerical ;  the  more 
»h>  .  ii-quainted  with  the  aborigines  or  na- 

tiv  ■  r  this  truth.     The  race  was  distinct 

fripai  .■.,  .Ml  «iiom  the  Hritish  and  the  Dutch  had 
and  were  acting  in  (he  east;  a  hundred  thousand 
prrf.  el  ir..,,...  •• .  i.ionecrs  of  Kuropean  civilization 
—  '  '■  case — might  seem  a  decisive 

»d>  ■  r  that  even,  the  essential  inde- 

structible traiti  of  the  Arab  would  prove  more  than 
a  malrh.  In  France,  ■  certain  number  of  rich  and 
powerful  families  regarded  Algeria  as  the  llasiile 
was  viewed  by  the  noblesse  and  court  before  the 
revolution  ;  they  contrived  to  get  their  intractable 
or  diMolute  voung  men  sent  to  Algeria  with  public  I 
functions.  Me  de»irod  a  special  department  or 
ministry  for  that  region  ;  there  was  no  iimtitutinn  I 
whatever,   with   such   inherent  cOicacy,  as   lu  be ' 


ahlc  to  dispense  with  dsily  honiin  exertion  :  with- 
out real  ^ovrmmrnt,  there  was  nothing  good  ;  Al- 
geria was  the  weightiest  of  French  concerns;  yet 
it  was  surrendered  to  chance.  Tho  minislerial 
press  in  I'aris  assailed  Ilugcnud  and  his  plans;  the 
marshal's  press  in  Algeria  retaliated  on  the  cabi- 
net ;  (lersonal  intcresis  had  on  both  sides  supreme 
and  coiistint  sway.  He  could  not  help  inferring 
that  Marshal  Dugeaiid  was  kept  abroad  to  save  the 
ministry  from  the  mischief  he  might  do  them  at 
homo  ;  hence  the  panegyriis  in  the  cliand>er8,  and 
tlie  fanciful  pictures  of  Algerian  prospciiiy  exhib- 
ited by  the  head  of  the  war  department. 

M.  de  Givr£,  a  rnaaler  of  his  subject,  illustrating 
the  rapacity  and  improvidence  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration in  Algeria,  related  thest;  circumstances. 
There  existed  a  groat  number  of  religious  (Mos- 
lem) foundations  with  considerable  endowments 
of  domain  ;  the  proceeds  of  which,  by  the  express 
direction  of  the  donor.s.  were  to  be  applied  to  works 
of  piety  or  charity.  The  French  authorities  took 
possession  and  diverted  the  whole  to  their  personal 
expenses.  This  was  shocking  enough  to  Arab  re- 
ligious sentiment.  I.,ater,  all  the  property  of  the 
foiiiidatiuiis — the  whole  of  tho  establishments — was 
confiscated,  and  roundly,  unceremoniously  merged 
ill  the  French  public  domain.  The  natives,  whe- 
ther friendly  or  hostile,  were  alike  the  prey  of  all 
sorts  of  knavery,  design,  and  spoliation ,  in  which  the 
public  functionaries  and  agents  shared.  A  mighty 
African  Company  was  organized  in  Paris,  and  ex- 
pected to  contract  for  Algeria,  by  means  of  influ- 
ence in  the  chambers  and  ministerial  bureaus.  It 
was  a  scheme  of  jobbing  and  rapine.  Mr.  do  Gi- 
vr^  deemed  ilie  main  question  entirely  maritime 
and  Mediterranean ;  he  rejoiced  in  the  enlarge- 
ment and  defences  of  the  port  of  Algiers  ;  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain  he  would  not 
fear  for  the  African  coast ;  steam  and  the  muliipli- 
cation  of  secondary  foreign  navies  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean would  place  France  in  equal  circumsianccs. 
"  If  England  should  go  to  Algiers,  why,  we  ciin  go 
to  London  ;  there  is  now  a  bridge  between  ('alais 
and  Dover;  we  can  command  two  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  of  .\frican  coast.  The  British  main- 
tain their  consul-general  at  Algiers,  and  without 
your  rieyualur;  he  is  a  diplomatic  as  well  as  a 
commercial  funciionary  ;  you  are  not  recogiiizi'd  ; 
in  the  British  ofiicial  almanacs  the  old  denomina- 
tion of  the  liarliary  Pou-rrt  is  retained.  Algeria 
is  not  designated  under  the  head  '  France,'  as  are 
the  dependencies  of  all  the  other  powers  under 
that  of  each.  We  understand,  and  we  must  be 
prepared.  Algeria  is  our  only  field  :  Asia  is  di- 
vided between  ?]ngland  and  liussia  ;  America  shuts 
us  out ;  you  may  protest,  but  you  cannot  prevail  ; 
conquest  in  Europe  is  out  of  the  question.  Provi- 
dence has  allotted  to  us  Africa  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean." 

One  of  the  manliest  and  strongest  addresses 
I  have  in  memory  is  that  of  M.  de  Tracy,  si.n  of 
the  celebrated  p<ililical  iiielapby"'-  "■  ".•  laid 
bare,  in   all   its  deformity   and   I  .   the 

Algerian   enterprise.      He    had    !■  •  eted, 

from  the  outset,  with  the  question  in  the  chamber 
and  the  committees.  After  him,  and  I^inartine, 
the  next  day,  every  Frenchman  might  have  ex- 
claimed, "  Now  we'have  only  to  examine  how  we 
can  extricate  oursjdves  from  this  awful  scrape." 
M.  do  Tracy  would  not  admit  the  »ort  of  fatality 
which  some  pleaded — as  the  llritisli  do  for  the  ex- 
tension of  their  empire  in  India — that  necessitated 
ao|uiescciice  in  the  constantly  progrcssi\c  saciificos 
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in  Alceria.     N.!'"' >  ..•.r.,,l,..l  .l,.,t,.,.-    nt,!    il,..r<v  | 

fore,  cerlitiidf  ■  i  ;  i 

he  would  |)laiit  :  _  uid  ] 

the  liiwors  of  IiinlNin  :  three  yoriM  al'icrwanls  the  I 
punirmiila  was  evacuated  by  ihu  French.     Persr- 1 
rrranr'  wi»  the  text  and  the  araiiiTieiit  of  the  gnv- 
eminnnt  and  the  zealots  in  the  alTiir  of  AlRorin   I 
At  first  fJcn.  ('I;umel  plcdffi'd  liiiuwlf  to  suhjecl  li 
whulu   ri'ijeriey    and    maintain    pi'ace    with    lir^ 
llioiisand  nii^ii  ;  l«ii  years  afterwards  Ueii.  l)n|;eauii 
would  be  satisfied  with  forli/  thousand.     In  18-11, 
when  llie  ell'rtive  foret>  in  Alijuria  \\a»  nolonounly  ] 
gHveiiiy    ihoosand,  only  thirly-eijiht   thousand   was 
Ihe  ciph'r  of  the  hudffel,  he  (M.  de  Tracy)  remon- 
strated, and   observed  ;  "  Do  not  he  friKhlencd  at 
the  truth  :  ere  lone  you  will  reach  a  hundred  ihou- 
Band."     The  next  day  the  journals  denounced  him  \ 
Its  a  visionary  alarmist      At  the  present  time  th(! 
force  cxceeiled  his  prediction,  not  includ:ni;  the  ten  j 
thousand   naiive  combatants  in  French  pay.     lie  ; 
would  predict  cipially  a  war  with  Morocco.     That ; 
would  be  an  inevitable   incident  of  the  ncighlwr-  . 
hood,  and  the  Mihomelan  sympathies  and  common 
interests.     The  treaty  of  Tanifiers  was  pladly  cim- 
chidinl,   because!    to  invade    Morocco   would    have 
required   another   hundred    thousand   men.      I'he 
French  (frotlo   atrocity  was  cited   by  the   Druses 
when  tliey  butchered  the  Maronites  :   wheresoever, 
in  the  world,  the   Moslems  were  free  to  act,  they 
would  endeavor  to  avenpo   that  alTair.     "  I  must 
(he   o.vclaimed)    protest,    with    all   my   soul    and 
breath,  aqainsi  the  odious  theories  by  which  it  has  ■ 
been  attempt-d,  in  this  tribune,  to  justify  the  Dahra 
executions  by  fire  and  smoke.     In  my  early  youth 
I  embraced  the  military  career:   1  fidlowed  it  with 
jfladness  and  pride ;   1  (|uiiled  it  with  repret  ;  but  I 
would  not  have  remained  in  it  a  siiiple  day,  a  sin- 
gle instant,  if  any  one  had  proved  to  me  that  it  im- 
[losed  iluli'<  as  horrible  as  those  acts." 

.\  number  of  voices  in  the  chamber  cheered  this 
thrilling  passajje.  Algeria,  he  proceeded,  was  the 
modern  Minolnur  that  devoured,  every  year,  Ihe 
finest  part  of  the  French  youth  and  the  most  pre- 
cious part  of  French  treasures,  lie  maintained 
that,  for  fifteen  years,  there  had  not  been  a  cabinet 
of  which  the  majority  did  not  think  as  he  did  in  the 
whole  matter.  Far  was  the  cause  of  the  [wrsistency; 
the  ministry  feared  o/xiiv,  and  feared  the  chambers  ; 
the  chambers,  the  electoral  colleges,  ainl  so  on. 
Finally  the  press  frightened  ministers,  chambers, 
and  voters.  Mr.  Ferdinand  liarrol,  who  lately  ol>- 
tained  a  large  grant  in  .\lgeria,  then  argued  that 
the  conquest  w.as  one  of  civilization  over  barbarism. 
That  several  hundred  square  li-agucs  were  secuie  ; 
that  the  Arabs  were  manageable;  that  both  civil 
and  military  colonies  could  be  made  to  piosper, 
though  he  must  confess  that  the  settlements  he  in- 
spected were  in  a  dismal  plight.  IJodios  of  eini- 
granls  had  repaired  to  the  n-gion  with  formal 
prants  of  land  from  the  department  of  »  ar ;  when 
arrived  no  one  would  tell  them  the  location,  or 
what  to  do.  A.  letter  to  him  said  :  "  We  arc  here, 
in  Algeria,  now  six  m(mths;  ab<iul  a  hundred  fam- 
ilies in  all  :  the  authorities  cannot  or  will  not  give 
Its  possession  of  the  grants.  Most  of  us  are  perish- 
ing in  hovels  and  hospitals." 

M.  Desjoberl,  an  old,  unwearied,  unflinching 
enemy  to  all  .Vlgerian  plans  and  illusions,  reopened 
the  debate,  on  the  lOih  instant,  with  what  Lamar- 
tine  called  his  implacable  figures.  "The  govern- 
ment (he  began)  never  has  told  the  truth  about 
Africa — never,  M.  Thiers  deceived  us  like  his 
predecessors  and  successors.    Algeria  has  devoured 


at   least   one   hundrcil    ihouiand  of  our    mildiers  ; 

twenty  thousand  youth  are  annually  u  r 

from  their  fainilies,  of  whom  six  tiiousi 

an   average.     The   minister  of  finance   cunltHol 

lately,  here,  that  the  war  has  cost,  iM^ides,  more 

than  a  thousand  millions  of  francs.     Of  your  one 

hundrifl  thousand  of  F.urcipeans  not  sevi'U  thousand 


inv     tiiwii?*.         .'til     ilM-     I  ,i;  ;"|  ,-.111     [M'j.i.i.iiiiMp,     .iiiii^ 

included,  sutnists  by  imports  from  the  contineiii. 
The  importation  of  grain  has  constantly  ami  great- 
ly inori'ascd.  To  rai.se  wheat  and  cattle  iS  imp<s- 
sihle  in  coui|)elition  with  the  prices  of  what  is 
brought  frcnn  the  lilack  .Sea,  and  Spain  and  Italy. 
You  ilepend  entirely  on  foreign  supplies  and  the 
cattle  of  the  Arabs,  which  you  now  obtain  chiefly 
by  pillage.  Two  generals,  who  have  s<'rved  many 
years  in  .\lgeria,  h.avc  issued  pamphlets,  in  which 
they  admit  or  proclaim  thr.t,  in  the  event  of  a 
maritime  war,  you  must  renounce  your  whole 
game — your  sacrifices  will  have  been  all  in  vain.  I 
do  not  hesitate  lo  term  your  enterprise  barbaroui ; 
it  can  succeed  by  ezlcrminalmn  alone  ;  and  it  ia 
baleful  for  France,  whose  armies  it  decimates, 
whose  treasury  it  ruins,  whose  external  might  and 
influence  it  paralyzes." 

This  is  but  a  meagre  abstract  of  Drsjobert'a 
array  of  figures  and  considerations.  I  must  pass 
to  the  nratiim  of  Laniariine — nearly  three  houra 
in  the  delivery — and  a  masterpiece  of  rhetoric, 
reasoning,  and  manly  fiankness.  "  You  may  ex- 
tort a  bill  of  indemnity,  a  bill  of  silence  vou  shall 
not  have  for  your  aliominations  and  f.ill;icies — 
never."  The  first  orators  of  England,  the  Uurkrs, 
Foxes,  and  Sheridans,  branded  the  crimes,  extor- 
tions, and  ravages  of  the  Clives  and  llie  Hastings; 
her  Indian  empire  became  the  larger  and  safer. 
The  world,  or  Kurope  at  least,  is  in  a  tri$it; 
France  must  he  ready  lo  meet  any  one  of  ur  ail 
the  four  great  powers  ;  F.iirope  disinisls  France 
and  remembers  bitterly  ihe  excesses  of  the  Hevu- 
lution  and  the  F.mpire  ;  there  is  now  a  latent  coali- 
tion against  you  more  formidable  than  lh.it  of  Pil- 
nilz ;  if  you  did  not  think  so  why  your  ramparts 
and  fortresses  about  your  capiLil !  If  you  have 
faith  in  peace,  then  you  contradict  and  combat, 
with  them,  the  Revolution  of  July.  Do  not  un- 
derstand me  as  wishing  war  ;  France  has  shed 
enough  of  blood  ;  has  reaped  enough  of  blood- 
stained laurels  ;  let  us  not  revert  lo  the  Imperial 
era  ;  nolwilhslanding  the  glory  won  by  Napoleon 
for  the  nation,  would  that  we  could  extirpate  his 
memory  from  the  loo  war-loving  hearts  of  my 
countrymen !  You  harp  on  chance  and  fatality 
ind  Providence  keeping  the  incognito  for  you  ; 
you  would  commit  yourselves  to  mvstic  anguries 
and  (Hipular  instincts ;  Providence  means,  on  the 
contrary,  that  enlightened  and  reflectln;;  minds — 
the  wisilom  of  true  statesmen  and  the  circumspec- 
tion of  Inic  (latriots,  should  correct  and  overrule 
vulgar  illusions  and  blind  propensities.  Charles  X. 
and  his  councils  never  designed  inure  than  the  ex- 
tinction of  Algerine  piracy  and  the  establishment 
of  French  influence  and  naval  supremacy  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  first  general  who  set  hi> 
fixit  in  Algeria  issued  a  proclamation  lo  the  .\raba, 
in  which  ho  assured  them  that  the  French  came, 
not  to  occupy  their  soil,  lo  drive  them  away  ;  not 
to  conquer  them  ;  but  lo  deliver  them  from  their 
Turkish  tyrants  and  protect  and  defend  them. 
Marshal  Valle  was  too  moderate  io  his  views  of 
warfare  and  conquest ;  too  much  of  a  founder  aad 
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a  statcxman ;  he  w»«  r»^iH.^^  to  aflford  scope  lo 
the  Mpiriiiiins  and  <  i  Hii^'eaud,  and  the 

con»eqinMic<«    wa«  n  ;  iiion   of  difficulties 

and  impussibilitips  batilinE  all  the  heads  and  with- 
rrins  all  the  hearts  uC  the  rhanibtrs.  The  Arabs 
were  imfrrmnililr  Id  Kiiri>|M.'an  civilizallon  ;  they 
could  never  be  ualrH  by  the  8i<le  of  Kuro|>can 
communities  in  one  body,  )>olitic  and  social ;  the 
fusion  of  the  racrs — a  fine  phrase — happened  to  be 
bey      '  I  ability  ;  he  knew  ihe  Arabs  well : 

he  •  r-iand  the  reply  of  a  i^heik,  to  whom 

the /..Jii...  >•  .>»  propoti nded  :  '•  There  is  a  rare  be- 
tween us  ;  if  you  were  lo  put  your  head  and  mine 
in  the  same  boilinB  pot,  they  would  separate  from 
one  another."  U  hen  Bugeaud  won  the  victory 
uf  Isly,  what  did  he  conquer!  The  Moorish  sands 
on  which  he  fought.  The  mortality  of  the  French 
troops  was  not  chielly  by  arms;  but  by  faiigiir, 
fever,  climate,  pestilence;  it  was  a  war  of /u^ury, 
•peeulition,  pros|iect :  therefore  the  less  prodigal 
snould  ihey  be  of  their  thousands  of  lives  and 
their  billions  of  francs,  for  wi  had  the  computation 
ripened,  so  would  it  expand,  to  judge  from  the 
past.  The  more  the  .\rabs  were  instructed, 
sharpened,  advanced,  by  their  contact  or  collision 
with  the  IJIirisiians,  the  stronger  their  will  and 
capacity  to  resist  and  expel  the  intruders.  The 
Chrlsti.in  inissionaries  had  never  converted  hlam- 
itm:  the  Turks,  with  fifteen  thousand  troops, 
could  keep  ihtf  Arabs  in  a  sort  of  subjection  ;  all 
estimalt's  ot  number  might  be  defied  in  the  French 
attempt.  In  iiiKtructions  given  in  1B37  by  the 
commissicin  of  the  French  government  to  generals 
going  to  investiuate  the  African  question  on  the 
aput,  you  mark  this  paragraph  :  "  As  to  the  ex- 
tenninalion  of  the  natives, — as  to  the  conipleie 
driving  back  {rcfottlcmrnt)  of  the  population,  you 
will  have  to  examine  whether  this  mode  of  fiacifi- 
cation  may  be  at  any  lime  practicable."  I.>ainar- 
tine  ptoreeded  to  deinonstralc  by  odicial  and 
other  authentic  reports  that  this  was  the  system 
preferred  and  unlimitedly  pursued.  His  quotations 
begot  ihe  liveliest  agitation  and  wincing  impatience 
throughout  the  chamber.  Pudet,  &c.  He  was 
not  Ui  be  stopped.  "  You  shall  hear  much,  and 
you  shall  shudder.  I  will  brave  all  your  denials, 
vour  murmurs,  your  inattention,  real  or  feigned. 
Vou  shall  know  what  are  your  razzias,  what 
rapine,  ravage,  and  massacre  vou  threatened  in 
proclamations,  and  how  you  fulfilled  your  threats." 
The  details  are  in  the  superlative  of  ferocity  and 
destruction.  They  lost  nothing  in  the  recitation 
and  commentary  of  the  indignant  poet.  What  if 
we  had  the  particulars  of  devastation  and  homi- 
cide, the  scenes  of  wiie  and  horror — those  whirli 
arc  not  buUttintd — from  the  natives  themselves ' 
The  chamber  betrayed  emotions  uf  disgust  and 
■haiue;  the, orator  asked  an  interval  of  repose. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  entered  the  tribune 
again,  to  denounce  and  explode  all  the  plana  and 
devices  of  odonization,  and  lo  show  how  impotent 
>nch  a  style  and  icale  of  war  in  Africa  rendered 
France  in  regard  to  hostile  or  rival  Kurope.  He 
was  afraid — nay  be  believed — that  it  was  thus 
rarne  I  tm  to  disable  and  avert  France  from  any 
omiiict  Ml  P!urope.  He  reasoned  against  the  idea 
of  a  viccn.yalty,  which  he  descriln-d  as  insensate 
fur  a  ciiuntry  so  neir  to  iheir  own  kingdom.  He 
ascribed  the  n:fusal  to  accept  the  crown  and  incur- 
poraii 'H  of  Il'Igium;  the  recreant  proceedings  of 
Uie  t  in  1840;    the  humbling  recall  of 

ike  I  I  from  the  Levant ;  the  submiaaion 

(o  Lord  I'aliiicrston's  treaty  of  July  |.'>.  which  was 
a  grand  defiaoee  of  French  power,  nationality,  and 


dignity  ;  the  famous  note  of  8th  October  ;  all  the 
self-denial  and  submission  to  the  stake  in  Algeria  ; 
or  rather  this  immense  risk,  afford  the  govern- 
ment a  pretext  for  whatever  genuflexion.  Mr. 
(tuizot  claimed  the  privilege  of  reply.  The  opp»>- 
sition  journals  were  angry  with  Lamartine  for  hia 
opinions  and  disclosures  ;  the  ministerial  naturally 
sided  v»  ith  Mr.  Guizot.  The  former  admired  some 
passatfos  and  sallies  of  I.>amartinc'8  speech  ;  they 
would  allow  no  weight  or  general  excellence  lo  the 
whole.  All  logic,  sense,  and  success  was  discov- 
ered in  Mr.  Guizoi's  survey  of  the  subject  by  hia 
votaries.  It  strikes  me  that  the  minister  waa  fee- 
ble and  empirical.  He  staled  that  he  could  cite 
from  the  history  of  the  wars  on  natives  in  India 
and  America,  anecdotes,  mishaps,  and  ctueltiea 
akin  to  those  whirli  .Mr.  Lamartine  had  culled  from 
Ihe  French  docunienls.  The  general  cast  of  lliu 
war  in  Algeria  was  one  of  moderation,  humanity, 
self-restniiiil  I  T<i  be  sure,  there  might  be  some 
energy  of  defence — some  niughness  in  dealing  with 
a  people  who  massacred  French  prisoners  in  their 
hands ;  more  violent  means  were  necessary  in  c<m- 
tending  with  semi- barbarous  foes  than  in  civilized 
warfare.  The  ca.se  of  Algeria  had  become  this  : 
If  you  now  abandon  that  region,  it  is  not  the 
Turks  or  Arabs  who  would  regain  it ;  some  other 
F.uropean  power  must  have  dominion.  That  con- 
sideration was  quite  sufficient  to  decide  him ;  Al- 
geria must  be  kept,  ruled,  and  turned  to  account. 
Marshal  Valle  was,  indeed,  an  honorable  and  capa- 
ble commander  ;  but  it  seemed  to  the  government 
in  1840,  as  the  condilicm  of  the  enterprise  then 
liMiined,  that  Marshal  Bugeaud  suited  it  belter. 
The  latter  had  proved  a  little  restive  and  refrac- 
tory ;  so  was  Marshal  Turennc  with  Louis  XIV. 
The  essential  <ibjcct  was  to  achieve  a  complete 
eflectivr  domination  in  Algeria.  Assimilati<ui  and 
fusion  of  races  was  in  sooth  a  philanthropic  dream  ; 
hut  the  .\.rabs  might  be  brought  lo  the  relation  and 
stale  in  which  the  Hindoos  are  to  the  British  in 
India  and  the  natives  of  Java  to  the  Dutch.  [A 
voice  from  the  floor :  Neither  British  nor  Dutch 
colonize,  as  you  pretend  lo  do.]  The  Arabs,  the 
native  tribes,  were  better  disposed  lo  French  con- 
nection and  law  than  the  preceding  speakers  im- 
agined ;  he  could  cite  a  number  of  powerful  tribes 
who  lived  in  amity,  who  fought  in  alliance  with 
the  French  ;  immense  progress  was  visible  ;  very 
probably  there  would  lie  more  insurrections,  more 
struggles,  more  elTorts  ;  still  the  accomplishment 
of  all  ends  was  certain  and  near.  Olher  nations 
had  their  difficulties  in  similar  enterprisea ;  see 
the  instance  of  New  Zealand  for  F.ngland.  It  was 
intended  to  found  a  great  ciril  society  in  Algeria 
with  a  civil  government  ;  when,  precisely,  could 
not  he  affirmed.  European  colonization  was  held 
all-iinporlaul — the  iieceasary  final  guaranty  of 
|H>ssessiiin ;  as  for  the  measures,  the  modes,  iho 
questions  of  annexaiion,  special  minislry,  modifica- 
tions of  administrative  una  lielligerent  systems,  tho 
periiHl  for  their  ixduiion  had  not  arrived  ;  the  pres- 
ent course  of  things  could  nut  ho  immediately 
altered  ;  the  government  required  time,  and 
awaited  opportunity. 

You  have  now  the  substance  of  the  ministerial 
defence  and  p<dicy.  Nothing  was  gained  in  the 
way  of  reform  or  comfort  by  the  many  able  har- 
angues. The  debate  reflects  credit  on  the  cham- 
ber ;  and,  as  Algeria  is  indeed  the  supreme  pmcnt 
concern  and  perplexing  problem  for  France,  I  have 
ventured  to  bring  more  uf  it  in  my  own  language, 
within  the  compass  of  a  letter,  than  you  or  your 
readers  will  rea<tily  accept  or  pardon. 


VAKIKTy. 


From  the  Aihsiuram. 
PARI!   ACADEMY    OF   (CICNCES. 

May  33. — M.  Velp«au  preMnied  to  thn  Aoade- 
iny  a  Doy  who  has  a  thin),  but  dcTormpd,  \eg  at 
the  iMWterior  part  of  the  other  l»i;>i  which  are  per- 
fectly formed.  It  api>eara  that  the  Imy  has  bevn  to 
London  :  where  the  surgeons  were  divided  in  opin- 
ion as  to  the  possihihty  of  amputaiin);  it  without 
dan|;ur.  Some  of  them  ciin»idi"ri'd  ihii  to  he  ()uiti! 
praelioahle  ;  others  that  the  iip«raiion  would  he  fiil- 
iowed  hy  ahnoat  instant  death.  M.  Serrea  men- 
tioned in  this  sittiu);  a  similar  cnse,  in  which  the 
supertluuus  mass  was  removed  with  perfect  safety. 
— A  communicalioii  was  received  from  M.  Koque, 
on  a  project  of  manufaclurini;  paper  from  the 
fibres  of  the  banana  tree.  It  appttars  that  experi- 
ments have  iHien  made  under  the  eyes  of  a  com- 
mitlci?  ap|H>inted  liy  the  minister  of  commerce,  and 
that  some  very  white  and  <;o<Hi  paper  was  produced. 
It  is  proposed  by  M.  H(K)iie  to  carry  on  this  opera- 
lion  in  Algeria,  not  merely  as  regards  the  banana 
tree,  hut  »lso  the  .\lvi-s  and  other  textile  plants; 
and  it  is  said  that  a  lar};e  i^rant  of  land  has  been 
made  to  him  in  the  colony  for  that  purpose. 

June  4. — Sevenl  astronomical  and  mathematical 
papers  were  nnid — the  most  remarkable  by  M.  Le- 
verrier.  The  object  of  it  is  lo  prove  that  there  ex- 
MU  in  our  solar  system  a  lar^e  planet,  which 
nobody  yet  has  seen,  but  the  orbit  of  which  M.  Lc- 
verrior  has  calculati'd,  and  which,  he  says,  may  be 
Been  on  the  l.vt  of  January  next  year.  He  states 
thai  he  was  led  to  his  discovery  by  the  observa- 
tions collected  since  lODll  lui  the  course  of  l!ranus. 
The  insnniiounlable  diiricully  experienced  by  peo- 
metriciaris,  sivs  M.  Loverrier,  in  representing;  the 
real  course  of  Uranus  by  analytical  I'ormula?  mii;ht 
arise  from  various  causes.  Lither  the  theory  was 
n»t  sutfii'ienlly  precise,  and  they  had  neulecied  in 
their  calculations  some  of  the  intluence  due  to  the 
perturhaiory  actiim  of  the  neishhoring;  planets,  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn  ;  or  the  theory  had  not  been  com- 
pared with  the  ol>servations  with  sufficient  correct- 
ness in  the  construction  of  the  tables  of  the  planet ; 
or,  finally,  some  unknown  cause,  acting;  upon  Ura- 
nus, added  other  intluences  to  those  which  result 
from  the  action  of  the  sun,  of  Jupiter,  and  of  Sat- 
urn. To  get  out  of  this  alternative,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  resume  the  whole  theory  of  Uranus — recal- 
culate, discuss  the  observations,  and  compare  them 
with  each  other;  and  this  hard  task  he  undertook. 
The  result  is,  the  positive  conclusion,  that  the  ir- 
resnlarity  of  the  movement  of  U'ranus  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a  special  cause,  iiide|>endent  of  all 
analytical  error,  and  deduced  from  the  constitution 
of  the  planetary  system  itself.  The  fact  of  the 
existence  of  this  cause  being  established,  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  its  nature — and,  therefore, 
a  new  career  opened  u]H)n  M.  Leverrier.  Was  it 
admissible,  as  some  astronomers  had  proposed,  to 
modify  the  law  of  gravity  for  the  distant  regions  in 
which  Uranus  moves  ;  or  did  it  suffice  to  assume 
the  rt'sisiance  of  the  ether  or  the  influence  of  an 
obscure  satellite  moving  round  Uranus,  or  the  ac- 
oidental  shock  of  a  comet  ?  Or  was  he  to  admit 
of  a  still  unknown  planet  whose  existence  was 
shown  hy  the  anomalous  movement  of  Uranus' 
M.  Leverrier  adopted  the  latter  hyjHithesis ;  and, 
proceeding  upon  that  basis,  has  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion, from  all  bis  calculatiima  and  observations,  that 
no  other  is  possible.  This  planet,  he  says,  is  situ- 
ated  beyond    Uranus,    at  a  distance   double    that 
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whicli  aennrales  Uranu*  from  tho  sun,  and  in  • 
»1  led  orbit. — A  paper  by  M.  Dumas,  on 

til'  'lit    parts  of  hlooti,    was   read.      It   is 

known  that  blood  contains  fibrine,  albumen,  and 
globuluus  matter.  The  analysis  of  the  two  former 
parts  is  exceedingly  simple  ;  but  liiiherio  thai  nf 
the  globules  has  bi'eii  dilTieult,  fur  they  consist  of 
living  matter.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  life.  This  .M.  Dumas  does  by  agitating 
the  liquid,  giving  it  air,  and  keeping  up  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  person  from  whom  the  blood  is 
drawn. 


I  WAS  not  a  little  surprised,  on  reading  your  ex- 
cellent journal  of  last  week,  lo  find,  near  the  con- 
clusion of  the  article  "  F'ortMgn  Correspondence," 
"  a  question  adverted  to  which"  your  correspond- 
ent "  had  heard  agitated  to-day" — that  the  origin 
of  the  disease  Pellagra,  which  is  well  known  lo 
prevail  in  Lumbardy,  is  attributed  to  the  general 
consumption  of  [Mdenta,  or  Indian  corn.  He  says. 
"  certain  it  is  that  the  disease  exists  in  no  other 
p»rt  of  Italy ;  and  that  in  no  other  part  of  Italy  ia 
polenta  the  stall'  of  life."  Now,  it  is  very  well 
known  that,  in  Modena  and  other  parts  of  northern 
Italy,  Indian  corn  is  very  much  used  as  foml  ;  and, 
even  at  Rome,  I  have  often  seen  and  partaken  of  a 
very  good  Modenese  dish,  called  there  polenta,  and 
never  heard  that  pellagra  was  rife  in  that  city,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  Italy,  e.xcept  in  the  Milanese 
— the  plains  of  which  lie  low,  and  are  very  swampy 
at  some  seatons  ;  and  from  that  and  other  causes, 
abound  in  malaria,  {"  I'aria  callira,")  which  is 
much  more  likely  to  produce  a  cachectic  habit  of 
body  and  cutaneous  and  other  diseases  of  debility, 
than  the  use  of  a  wholesome,  nutricious  article  of 
diet,  abounding  as  much  in  farinaceous  matter 
(azote)  as  most  of  the  other  cerealia.  To  ascrilie 
the  disease  to  such  a  cause  appears  as  rational  as 
the  vulgar  notion  that  the  use  of  rice  produces 
hlindnesa  in  Hindostan  and  other  countries,  where 
it  forms  almost  exclusively  the  diet  of  the  whole 
population— or  that  the  Bieat  consumption  of  oat- 
meal in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  occasions  sca- 
bies! In  the  United  States  of  America,  maize,  or 
Indian  com,  is,  as  is  well  known,  consumed  in 
great  quantity — as  well  the  new  grain  roasted, and 
eaten  with  fresh  butter,  as  the  flour  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  preparations: — and,  who  ever  heard  of 
pellagra,  or  any  similar  disease,  Ix-ing  ever  sus- 

Iwcted  to  be  produced  in  those  extensive  regions? 
■"or  the  French  .\c.idemy  of  Sciences  or  of  Medi- 
cine to  send  a  commissioner  into  Italy  to  investi- 
gate whether  the  disease  pellagra  is  produced  by 
eating  Indian  corn,  would  appear  to  be  as  rational 
and  useful  as  to  send  one  to  India  or  Scotland  to 
examine  if  hlinilnrss  is  produced  by  eating  rice,  or 
the  itch  by  the  use  of  oatmeal.  The  French  sav- 
ants are  fond  of  such  commissions — "  Mvns  partu- 
rit,  nascilur  ridirulus  mus!"  It  would  sometimes 
be  well  lo  recollect  the  good  old  I^tin  maxim, 
"Post  hoc,  non  semper  propter  hoc" — and  to  apply 
it  in  such  instances.  Medicvs. 


Ir»  the  Annuaire  for  the  present  year,  presented 
to  the  King  of  the  French  by  the  bureau  of  I..<in- 
gitudes,  M.  .Vrago  takes  occasion,  once  for  all,  lo 
dispose  of  those  weather-predictions  which  annu- 
ally make  the  circuit  of  Europe  falsely  8tamp<'d 
with  his  authority.  "  Engaged,"  he  says,  "  both 
by  taste  and  by  duly,  in  meleondoeica!  studies.  I 
have  frequently  been  led  to  consider  whether  it 
will  ever  be  possible,  by  means  of  astronomical  cal- 
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rtiUlions,  to  ilctormino,  n  ypar  in  sHvjncp,  whal, 
in  any  gitta  pUre,  will  be  tlie  anniisl  li-mptTiituiv, 
thxl  of  each  moiiih.  ilie  qiianiiiy  nf  rain,  or  (he 
prevailinfr  winds.     1  liave  already  presu'iit-'il  Ui  the 


pariMin  wiih  L<i|i<li>n.  rBcappil  ilii»  epiili'tny  fur  the 
Voiithfiil  aniiqiiilD's  of  hroiii^  and  niaibli — but  kIic 
18  deviiim'd  by  tlin  fnrgors  nf  middle-airr  anliquc^. 
jit  is  nndiriiius  wiih  what  skill  and  iinpudcnre  ccr- 


readers  of  the  Anniurirr  ilie  results  nf  the  inquiries  I  lain  cabinct-makera  ninnuficluro  rhaira,  tables  uiid 
of  tke  natural  pbilostipliers  and  tunrnnnmers  enii-  |  fnntsliiols  of  the  fiftfenlh  ccnlnry,  and  how  readily 
remini;  th(*  iiifluriire  of  ibo  nioon  »iid  romots  on  I  they  find   dupes.     A  young  antiquarian  sh<>»ed, 


the  chaniros  of  the  v^catln-r.  Thpso  result.*  demim' 
strate  perfinpiorily  that  thn  lunar  and  romclary  in- 
due -arrelv  »en«ibltf  :  and  therefore  that 
wes  c-v  o^Mi  nn'i'f  ')e  a  br.uirh  of  o.t/ron- 
omi/  priiy:  y  -i  >ri  rallnl .  l''iir.  in  li-l,  (itir  satellite 
and  the  cnmris  have  Imvii  at  a!l  liniea  considered 
in  meteorology  as  the  prejKiiid-raliiis  stars. — .Siiicr 


l.itely,  with  great  pride,  to  an  artist,  a  friend  of 
his,  a  very  fine  article  of  Gothic  furniture,  which 
he  had  jnM  Ixiucht  at  great  cost.  '  It  is  very  fine,' 
said  his  friend,  after  examination,  'and  it  will  labt 
y(Ul  lonp — -for  il  is  i/uilr  ncie. 

Thk Censorship. — "There  appeared  recently • 
work  on  Austrian  finance — wrillen  hv  one  well  in- 


,  _  ,i-ft  .,.1  « oi  i\   oil  /I  iiKlliail   loiniiir—w  fulfill   iiT  inii:   wt-ii   iit- 

those    former   nubliraiions.   I   hav  examined   Ihe  .    i       .u         ..  j      i         .u' 

rr^      .  1  .     r  Ti  I  istructed  in  ihe  matter,  and  whom  the  fovernnient 


subject  in  another  point  nf  vu-w.  I  have  liern  in 
quirinp  if  the  Iab.ir9  uf  men,  and  event."*  which 
must  alwavs  cM-ape  our  pr-vision,  miy  not  have 
the  effect  of  accideniallv  and  very  »en>ibly  modify- 
ing climate — as  regards  tem[)en<lHre  in  particular. 
Already,  1  see  that  f.oMs  «ili  yield  mc  an  alTirm.i- 
live  answer.  I  should  greitly  have  preferred  to 
delay  the  announcement  of  that  result  until  after 
the  completion  of  my  work  ;  but  let  me  candidly 


shrewdly  suspected  to  residi-  in  Prague.  As  the 
revelations  were  very  ortensive,  the  eovernmenl 
ordered  !Ierr  Muhdl,  the  head  of  the  police  at 
Prajrue,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  author.  All 
search  was  vain.  He  then  received  instructions  to 
set  out  hiinsell  for  llambnrR — where  the  work  wa« 
published — and  endeavor  to  wheedle  the  secret 
from  (Jampe,  the  publisher.  Muhdt  set  ofT:  but 
some  one  had   been   before  him,  and   bad  warned 


,  ■      *  .  '      ,  ,  ■  ^         sonic    not;    iiao     oi:t:u     iicioit?    ooii,  aiiu    iinii 

avow  that  I  have  80ii"ht  to  make  an  occasion   for  ,,,  ,  ,  ■  ,. '     ...  „  • 

.    .:  ,      .         .  '^.     ,  ,    ,.  ,     .-^       iCampe   of  his   purpose,     t.ampe,   wbo  is 


protesting  nlouH  ai^ninst  those  predictions  which  arc 
yror/y  laid  in  my  name  at  home  and  abroad.  No 
Word  has  ever  issued  from  my  mouth,  either  in  the 
intimacy  of  private  communication  or  in  my 
cuursea  delivered  durini;  thirty  years — no  line  has 
ever  been  published  with  my  assent — which  could 
authorize  the  attribution  to  me  of  any  opiniim  that 
it  is  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
ede«,  to  foretell  with  certainty  what  the  weather 
will  be,  a  year,  a  month,  a  week — nay,  1  w  ill  say,  a 
single  day,  in  advance.  I  trust  only  that  the  an- 
noyance which  I  have  experienced  at  seeing  a  host 
of  ridiculous  predictions  published  in  my  name, 
may  not  have  h-d  mc,  by  a  sort  of  reaction,  to  give 
exaggerated  importance  to  the  causes  of  disturh- 

"^    ,  .    ,     T   t  t         >  .  .     T  r     I   I  OK  liaci   llliiMV   eojiieo  oi    ww.   »ihr   .mi   11.111.1  .    nii.i  »mi 

ance  which  I  have  enumerated.    At  present,  I  feel  \..      j,,,^,  „;^„,  \^,^^^  ^,-„  j^,„  ,„„„,^g,,  g^,,  fif,^  ^^ 


a  very 

knowing  fellow,  played  his  part  to  perfection  ;  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  cajoled,  and  at  last  invited 
Muhdt  to  tea — half  promising  to  tell  him  the  au- 
thor's name,  under  a  condition  of  secrecy.  At  tea, 
Muhdt  was  very  pressing;  and  Campe,  at  lengih, 
begcing  him  to  make  no  nw  of  his  knowledge, 
confidentially  whispered,  'The  author  is  Herr 
Muhdl,  the  bead  of  iho  [xilice  in  Prague.'  Con- 
ceive the  start  and  the  cbunging  color  of  Herr 
Muhdl  I  .Manned  lest,  perhaps,  the  author  of  the 
work  might  bavi-  malirioiisly  taken  his  name — for 
he  had  no  suspicions  of  Campe — he  earnestly  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  bead  of  the  police.  Campe 
affected  asionii'htnent.  Muhdt  then  asked  hini  if 
be  had  many  copies  of  the  work  on  hand  :  and  on 


entitled  to  deduce   from  the  sum  of  my  >nves  iga-  !,,^     ,,^  ,^^„,  .,„      .,.,,„  „^^,  j.,^^  ^^  „„,,^  ,j 

tions  this  capital  consequence  :-iVcirr-,r/u,/crcr  .^  boiel.  to  a.k  him  whether  he  would  like  any 
may  be  the  progress  of  the  scences-vcitl  Ihe  sarant,  \  ^„^^,  -^^.^  „f  „,^  work.--  More  !'  exclaimed  the 
tcho  ,s  consaenliow,  and  rarrful  of  hu  reputation,  ,  „,„„i^|,;.,)  ;^,„,„„  .  ,„„„, .  „  hy  I  thought  vou  told 
speculate  on  a  prediction  of  the  weather.  j  ^,^  ,  ^^,,  p,„  „,p,^  j,, ,.     .  j^^,,,  ^i^,,,)^, ,,-  jp|,,i,.j 

I  Camp.  '  all  of  the  first  nlilion  ;  hut  a  second  is  in 
ihe  prevs — of  which  lean   let  you   have  aa  many 


Wk  find  the  following  curious  details  in  the 
Monitcur  des  Arts : — "  There  exist  at  Rome  secret 
work-rooma  of  aculpture,  where  the  works  manu- 
faetured  arc  broken  arms,  heads  of  the  !?u<ls,  feet 


copies  as  yon  please.'  " — For.  Quor.  Rev. 

Mi.NEKAL  Wealth   ok  South    Africa. — The 


of  satyrs,  and  broken  torsi — of  nobo<ly.  Ily  means  |  mineral  wealth  of  this  vast  region  is  yet  to  be  di»- 
of  a  liquid  there  used,  a  color  of  the  finest  antiquity  covered.  Iiulieations  of  metallic  ores  are  known 
is  communicated  to  the  marble.     .Scaiten-d    about  ,  lo  abound.      Ircui  is  everywhere  abumlant.      Maii- 


ihe  country  are  goat-herds,  who  feed  their  flocks 
in  Ihe  vicinity  of  ruins,  and  liKik  out  for  foreigners. 
To  thcKe  ilifv  «•!,  ik  incidentally  of  the  treasures 
found  b\  few  feel  deep  in  such  neighbor- 


gaiiese  is  a  coiiiiium  article.  Copper  of  the  richest 
description  is  lo  lie  found  at  a  short  distance  be- 
yond the  Orange  lliver  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  if  sei.'utifie  perwuis  were  sent  out,  resources 


hoods.  1  1  ^ti,  in  particular,  are  the  vielims  of  a  moM  imporlanl  kind  wiiuld  he  found  in  this 
of  such  mystification;  and  freely  yield  their  money  gn^at  field  of  invesiigalion.  I/;ad  of  a  (superior 
10  the  shepherds,  who  are  agents  to  the  GcnrrnI  kind  has  huig  been  known  lo  exist  near  the  inmilh 
.Kriifiaal  Ruin  Association,  and  know  well  where  '  of  the  Van  Siaadeii's  river,  in  the  district  of  I 
lo  apply  the  pick-axe.  They  are  careful,  however,  liaae.  .\  rcoent  immigrant,  Mr.  Hevan — a  l- 
In  spend  much  time  and  labor  in  fruitless  search,  man  said  to  be  familiar  with  mining  operallli^^— 
before  tlicy  come  finally  upon  the  treasure — for  has  visited  the  spot.  Satisfied  wiih  the  indirations, 
which  the  foi  "  'v  pays.  England  is  >he  has  been  induced  lo  puicbase  the  farm  for 
full  of  the«-  \  months' age.  Nor  '  jCl.tiSO  :  and  bus  already  a  party  employed  to  col- 
do  •' .,.,,:-Mi..,,,i»  leave  Ilinne  with  ;  lect  ihe  ore.  It  is  said,  thai  ho  has  since  discov- 
er .  for  in  that  city  are  daily  coined,  '  ered  a  lode  of  native  lead— one  of  the  rarest  pro- 
w  r  il.r  1  ivi  ill  ■  money  of  Ca-sar,  Had-  dnclions  of  nature,  aii.l  wliicb  hitherto,  it  has  l>een 
n.  1  all  the  AnUminea —  Il»'lie»ed,  it  only  t.i  he  procured  ftoni  the  island  of 
fil  ^  :o  give  Ihe  look  of  |  M«h-ir»  and  at  AUUin  in  Cumbi'tlaiid. —  Craham's 
».;«.     Pari*  iD»y  lie  said  in  have  hitherto,  by  com-  '.  Tv.cn  Ji.urnal. 


VAmKTV. 
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Mr.   nrnroiin'i  Panobama— Thk  Hatti.k  t 

SoBRAON. — Mr.  lliiTfiiril'ii  imli'1aiiifal)l«!U':irrli 
new  oUjfCKi  111'  iiitiirmt,  frir  tli"  <'X«rri»r  i.f  h 
ciiliar  »rl,  W\»  Ihti'  liil  ii;'"ii  :i  •^ii''ii'i-i  » Im-li,  t 

an  lif!  liuH  Iroali'il  il,  tn  lil<rly  to  ii.c.im c 

iiiiisl  nttrmnivo  cil'  ilic  |iO|iiil;ir  r\liil)itiiiiia  ci 
M>iui(in.     Tlio  i«iiiit  of  view  is  woll  rlioncii ;  I" 

tlin    upcrlatiir,  :iilmillirl    us  it    urr",  into    tl 

Irenrliincrits  of  llio  Sikhs,  iHiroiiics,  tlicreliy,  from 
ill)  cl.'v^iii'd  point,  a  nc;ir  wiincM  of  car h  of  tlio 
liiniini;  ;ii-ciili!nl»  of  tho  hsitle  — the  musli-rinp;  of 
lli^>  irn'ciiliini— llu'  ca|iliiri!  of  llie  (jnnii — the  hatid- 
to-liunil  coiiihata — itnd  tli:il  filial  soiirci-  of  ilamnj^o 
to  tlio  hordi's  of  tlio  dincomfillcd  host,  llic  lihtish 
artillery.  'riiriiii!;li  ih"  diitaiice  tlu<  fSiitlej  wuh'.b 
nlnni; — iiiclosiii;!  with  its  bricht  liii«  the  ni.iMca  of 
l>i>lliir>irfiils  :  nnd  lu-vond  that,  llie  roiintry  of  tlie 
!*iiiiial>  siri'lolii's  away  into  a  long  and  »li;;litly  bro- 
l«Mi  Iiciri7/in  rill-  first  croup  tint  strikes  iho  eye 
of  the  visitor  is  one  coni|iosi'd  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
enemv  ;  vvhisf  hrillianl  eostnnie,  eneriielic  action, 
and  hitfh-niellle.l  lionie-*  are  dclineateil  with  |;re.it 
opirit.  Aiioilier  passaje  of  interest  i»  the  rush  of 
the  Uritisli  infantry  into  tho  linos  of  the  intrenched 
Cround  ;  ■whiTu  the  combat  assumes  a  fier<!e  oliar- 
aetcr — the  b.iyoiiet  on  the  one  side,  and  the  spear 
and  sabre  nii  the  other,  roakin;;  fearful  destruction. 
The  charirn  of  the  drajjiMins  is  piven  with  preal 
eifeet ;  and  le:iil»  us  on  to  a  more  distant  view — 
where  ihn  whole  disorKanized  army  of  the  Punjab 
is  rusliiiiir  pell-mell  towards  the  river.  This  part, 
embraeiiij  thu  lirinir  of  the  hridije  and  the  fordinjj 
of  the  slri-a.n,  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  deso 
latins  sl.ini:hler  attendint;  that  confused  rout.  The 
art  of  tho  |ia;iiier.  Kmi,  hco  obtains  a  conspicunns 
success.  ();i  one  side,  tho  dark  fiaurct  of  our  artil- 
lorv-meii  tell  pnwerfully  against  llie  volumes  of 
rollins  smoke  that  intercept  the  distance  : — on  the 
other,  the  ch;>ri;e  of  the  horse  eives  rise  to  individ- 
ual comhiit.s,  etoculed  with  much  judgment  and 
skill ; — and  these  salient  objwts  apain  frame  in,  as 
it  were,  tlie  break  into  the  middle  ground  of  the 
picture,  where  the  forces  of  the  Sikhs,  routed,  de- 
Rpairin^,  rillyiiii;.  and  flvinj;.  otfer  the  pictorial 
finale.  The  exeeution  ol*  this  panorama  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  conjoined  efTorls  of  the  artists. 
Messrx.  IJurford  and  Selous.  The  horses,  we 
nnderstaiid,  were  entirely  designed  by  the  latter 
eentlcmaii — and  they  are  worthy  of  especial  note. 
When  we  take  into  account,  as  wo  reasonably 
should,  ihi"  very  short  space  of  time  that  has  been 
employed  in  the  completion  of  so  extended  an  oil- 
painiinj;,  we  are  led  the  more  freely  to  express  our 
comnieiidutioa  of  the  art  with  which  the  various 
points  are  roinliiiied  into  an  etl'ectiwe  whole.  The 
details  of  the  battle — on  which  we  have  dwelt  lit- 
tle, heeniise  every  one  has  eagerly  perused  the 
despatches — .mil  because  the  visitor  receives  a 
hand-liook  conlainiiig  a  well  drawn  account — are 
worked  out  in  every  direction  ;  all  that  could  with 
reasonable  license  bo  pressed  into  n  moment  of 
lime  l>eing  seized  on  to  prcnent  a  fitting  risiuni  of 
the  "  crowning  victory." 


SI  TlorsnbaJ,  are  well  known  to  the  learned  world. 

'      ■>i!  in  winch    Mr.   Idyard  is  nou  ;  at 

food   proiiiMC  to  bi^  much  m^te  i  nd 

'!'  '  '  1  or  ti'ti  iiiK'"^  iiir;ror 

liy  the  Free. eh.      Il 

111.^  ui'-  i<  .11 1111^  <'i   .1  !'..<  >,  i,  a   part  if  which, 

that  at  Ilorsabad,  apjH^ars  lo  have  b<  en   hurnl. 

.  ..ere  is  a  vast  series  of  chaiiilicrH,  nil  built  wiih 

marble,  nnd  covered   with  sculpliires  nnd  iiiM;rip- 

lions.     The  inscripiions  are  in  the  ciieeiform  char- 

sclcr,  of  the  class  usually  termed  llabyloniaii.     It 

is  possihle  that  this  edifice  was  built  at  an  e|Och 

prior  lo  ihe  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the 

Medes    and    Habyloniaiis    under     Cyaxares  —  hut 

whether  under  the  first  or  '   '  -ty 

is  donhiful.     Many  of  tin  by 

Mr.    Laynrd  are,  even  in  i.ie  .-iiii'  .is 

sharp  and  Iresli  as  tlioiigh  ihey  hail  l'"-! 

yeslerday.    .\nioni.'fct  ihim  is  a  pair  i«l  .. ...;.. ..  ..ous 

wiih  human  heads,  which  are  almut  twelve  feet 
high.  They  form  thft  entrance  to  a  temple.  The 
execulion  of  these  two  figures  is  admirable,  and 
gives  the  highest  idea  of  the  knowledge  and  civi- 
lization of  Ihe  Assyrians.  There  are  many  mon- 
siers  of  this  kind,  lions  and  bulls.  The  other 
reliefs  ciMD-iat  of  various  divinities;  some  wilh 
eagles'  heads — others  entirely  human  but  winged, 
— with  battle-pieces  and  sieges,  as  at  Horsabad." 


Wk  are  able  to  state,  on  unquestionable  author- 
ity, that  a  treaty  for  the  international  protection  of 
copyright  has  jiisl  been  signed,  at  Herlin,  between 
Prussia  and  l.ngland  ;  in  which  it  is  confidently 
expected  that,  before  the  raiification.  Saxony  will 
join.  The  consequence  will  be  a  reduciion  of  the 
duty  to  15].  per  ewt.  on  at  least  half  the  Gcrinait 
books  imported  into  England 

From  Iliunc,  it  is  stated  that  a  society  of  private 
individuals  has  pies^eiited  lo  the  goven:nient  a 
plan,  bv  which  they  undertake  to  render  the  Tiber 
navigable  to  large  vessels  as  far  as  Ponte  Felice. 
The  proposal  further  contemplates  the  construction 
of  a  port  al  Fiiiniicino  ;  and  the  establishment  of  a 
service  of  steain-boats,  on  the  one  siile  to  I.eghorn, 
and  on  the  other  to  Naples,  without  touching  at 
Civiia  Vecchia.  The  answer  of  the  government 
has  not  b«!cn  given  ;  but,  if  another  piece  of  gossip 
I  be  true  which  reaches  us  from  the  same  head-quai^ 
I  tcrs  of  exclusion,  viz.,  that  the  Pope  h.as  consented 
i  to  let  a  company  light  the  city  with  gas,  there 
certainly  are  hopes  fiir  the  Company  of  the  Tiber. 
The  government  that  has  overcome  its  fear  of  light 
■nay  he  expected  finally  to  conquer  its  objection  to 
locomotion. 


in( 

I  no; 
fl. 
I; 


Sir  Stratford  C'ansino,  to   whose   p<!rsoiial 
influence  wiih  the  Porte  we  are  indebted  fiir  the 

(issessicm  of  tho  marbles  of  the  Mausoleum  of 
lalicarnassus.  has  al.-.o,  by  the  s.ame  influence, 
ihtaiiied  pennissioii  to  send  to  Kngland  the  splon- 
lid  discoveries  which  are  now  being  made  by  Mr. 
Austen  Layard  at  Nimroud.  Of  these  treasures, 
a  correspondent  of  the  Timrs  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing particulars  ; — "  The  discoveries  of  M.   Botta, 


.\  .'>WKPisii  ttotanist,  who  assumes  to  himself 
the  discovery  of  I  ho  means  of  pri'scrving  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  in  all  their  iHMuty.  lately  S(mt  lo 
the  .\cadeiiiy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  a  tea-rose, 
which  be  nifirms  that  he  embalmed  in  the  year 
1811 — and  the  flowers  of  which,  as  v*ell  as  Iho 
leaves  and  stems,  are  in  perfect  preservation.  If 
this  discovery  shall  be  confirmed,  it  will  be  of 
incalculable  value;  as,  by  it.  the  plants  of  all  cli- 
mates may  be  preserved,  and  trant^planleil  to  any 
distance,  bearing  all  their  natural  appearances. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Pope,  iha 
•  oldest  sovereign  in  Europe  is  now  Ernest  Augus- 
tus, King  of  H.nnover,  born  Juno  5,  1771.     The 
next  in  age  is  the  King  of  the  French,  bom  Octo- 
ber 5,  1773. 
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VARIETY — NEW    BOOKS    AND    REPRINTS. 


iK^aninneil  some 
r.ir  ho  WM  repre- 


Fruffl  Mr.  WtUh'i  Ltiur  oT  16th  June. 

Tbi  doiiin"  i.f  P„|. 
•enaaiion,   lierauM'  ir 

'"""■"'  ■■  'iv  or  iwo  l»  i..:.  i:ir  intellij,'encc  as  in 
1  liealili.      ^^(lmc   Amrrii-aii   eenilcmen, 

^'        J  in  ihig  rapilal  a  ri>rinit;ht  ago,  from 

Koine,  have  mentioned  tii  me  thai,  in  thoir  inler- 
Mi«»  with  His  Holiness,  ihey  found  him  easy, 
rointnunicative,  and  even  faceiiuus  al  the  expense 
of  recent  srenes  in  the  streets.  The  followinf; 
eMrici  from  an  Knirlish  letter  from  Rome  hears 
ilaie  only  two  days  hcfore  his  dissolution,  and  its 
testimony  to  his  cliaracler  is  not  from  a  (lariial 
sinirre  : 

"  The  demise  of  Cirejory  XVI.  was  the  period 
onirinally  fixed  for  a  new  or)ranization  of  this 
roiintry  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  vener- 
able old  (Hinlifl"  is  yet  likely  to  last  a  ye:ir  or  two  ; 
a  swellinj;  in  the  legs  has  been  announeed  in  our 
last  Roman  advices  ;  his  eeneral  health  is,  how- 
ever, wonderful  for  his  ape.  With  all  his  piditical 
mistakes  (and  what  could  a  poor  monk  have  learnt 
in  hi*  cell  of  this  wicked  world's  ways')  the  Ro- 
man bishop  is  a  genuine  honest  character.  When 
he  dies,  you  may  fairly  reproduce  the  words  of 
Lord  Ihcon,  concemin<j  his  names.ilte  and  prede- 
cessor ;  '  Gregory  XIII.  fulfilled  the  ace  of  eighty- 
three  years,  an  absolute  good  man,  sound  in  mind 
and  in  body,  temperate,  full  of  pood  works,  and 
an  almssiiver. ' — (A'orttm  Organum.  Chapter  of 
Life  and  Death.)"' 

\  few  days  ago,  a  traveller,  devoted  to  internal 
improvements,  olwerved  to  me,  referring  to  Gree- 
ory's  exit,  "  Now  the  Roman  states  will  have  rail- 
roads "  The  maxim  of  the  defunct  was,  stare 
n/]n-r  ri(7.t  nnlii/uas,  in  every  concern.  He  replied 
to  the  applicants,  "  Yon  will  have  t/our  trays  after 
I  have  quitted  the  staee."  The  world  expecte 
other  innovations,  political  concessions  to  popular 
or  liberal  discontents.  The  Journal  des  Debats  of 
yesterday  signifies  I  hat  it  desires  an  Italian  Pope, 
that  is,  one  who  will  look  to  opinions  and  exigen- 
cies in  Italy  ;  who  will  reform  abuses  and  redeem 
promises  in  the  political  and  administrative  spheres : 
who,  in  short,  will  contrive  to  he  independent  of 
Austria.  This  point  will  be  the  more  difficult  now 
that  the  revolutionary  billows  in  the  legations  and 
elsewhere  have  bei>un  to  he:iTc.  If  tlic  disaffected 
allow  a  new  Pope,  of  the  old  leaven,  to  be  fully 
seated,  without  extorting  siipuhilioiis,  they  will 
lose  their  season,  their  opportunity,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  in  Flurope.  The  Debats  desig- 
nates six  cardinals  whom  it  believes  to  have  the 
f:  ■     '  >  of  the  siiccessiim  ;    all   are  above  or 

I  .  years  of  age,  except  Maflei,  who  is 

liiiviiMir.  transoni  stands  at  the  head.  In  some 
I^mdnn  sheets,  Cardinal  Acton  (Kiicli^h)  is  men- 
tioned as  not  without  prospects.  His  elevation 
woiilil,  we  may  presume,  absolutely  dismay  the 
Iii«ho|>  of  Kxeler. 

The  Thames,  you  will  see,  is  to  be  thoroughly 
fortified  against  French  or  American  steam  fleets  : 
but  how  to  repel  an  Engliih  Pope's  bulls' 

Mehemet.  on  rfi/,  is  about  visiting  Constantino- 
ple, where  he  will  be  the  most  odious,  hut,  at  the 
•tme  lime,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  possible 
guenu.  It  IS  ailded  that  he  had  set  apart  a  sum 
nf  seven    millions   of  francs   for   the   expedition, 

"■'     ' "       '  ;l   Pacha,  the  in- 

'  1  Constantinople 

"  'Vht  SolUn  baa,  I  am  awured,  sent  an  invita-| 


tion  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  al  his  own  request, 
by  Jellalanein  Hey,  to  pass  some  lime  in  Constan- 
tinople. He  is  not  ex|iecled  till  Ibrahim  Pacha 
returns  from  France,  to  preside  over  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  during  the  absence  of  his  father. 
A  messenger,  it  is  said,  has  been  dispatched  from 
.Alexandria  to  Paris,  to  recall  Ibrahim  fur  this  pur- 
pose." 

"  The  meaning  of  the  meditated  visit  of  Mehemet 
\\i  to  the  Sultan,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture. 
It  may  arise  merely  from  the  caprice  of  the  old 
man,  or  from  a  feeling  of  religioua  homage  which 
all  Ottomans  feel  they  owe  to  the  successor  of  tho 
Caliphs.  It  may  have  good  elfccts,  though  it  is 
more  likely  to  have  bad  ones.  A  real  cordial  un- 
derstanding between  the  Pone  and  Kpypt  may  Im 
thereby  brought  about ;  or  old  Mehemet  Ali  may 
inspire  the  Sultan  with  a  taste  for  his  own  most 
despotic  and  cruel  mode  of  government,  which 
would  be  very  injurious  if  not  destructive  to  the 
reform  policy  he  is  at  present  pursuing.  The 
meeting  between  him  and  Khosret^,  the  two  most 
veteran  Turks  alive,  and  formerly  hitter  rivals  and 
enemies,  would  be  a  fine  study  fur  a  painter — 
though  to  every  eye  but  the  parties,  Mehemet  Ali 
would  be  degraded  by  the  association." 

We  are  informed  by  the  Kpopic  of  yesterday 
(cabinet  paper)  that  England  has  become,  like 
Russia,  jealous  of  French  influence  at  t'onstanti- 
nople  as  well  as  at  Athens,  and  is  improvidently 
promotini;  Russian  designs  in  both  capitals.  It  is 
a  long  circumstantial  complaint.  France  would 
reinstate  in  the  Lebanon  the  su|>erannuated  Emir 
Ueschir,  and  stickles  for  the  Vhaab  family  at  all 
events. 

A  French  dignitary  of  the  new  school  replied 
lately  to  Prince  Metternich— who  had  said  to  him, 
"  The  world  is  quite  sick  " — "  No,  Prince,  only 
the  absolute  governments." 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

Horvrr  <!jf  Brothers  continue  to  issue  in  beauti- 
ful style  their  Pictorial  History  of  Enoland. 
We  do  not  know  of  a  hook  of  which  the  size  of 
the  type,  and  the  pro|Kirtion9  of  the  page  please  us 
better.  Their  Illiminateo  a.nd  Illvstrated 
•SiiAKSPKAitE  has  reached  the  JftJd  No.  Their 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicink  has  reached 
O.  Mrs.  Somerville's  Connexion  of  the 
Physical  SriENCEs,  is  the  Mlh  Volume  of  Har- 
per's Miscellany,  a  collection  honorable  to  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  publishers.  Dr.  An- 
thon's  edition  of  Dr.  Smith's  School  Dictionary 

OF  fiREEK  AM)  RoMAN  ANTlgUITIKS,  will  be  a 
useful  addition  to  libraries. 

Chronicles  of  the  First  Planters  of  the 
Colony  of  Ma»s\<i«isktt8  Hay,  from  165."?  to 
1(13(1.  Now  first  collected  from  original  records 
and  contemporaneous  nianuscriiits,  and  illustrated 
with  notes.  Hy  Alexander  Young.  Just  pub- 
lished in  Hoslon. 

The  Life  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Gkoiioc  Camnino, 
by  Rorert  Hell,  is  the  Iflth  vol.  of  Harpers' 
New  Miscellany.  French  Domestic  Cooxfry, 
combining  Elegance  wiih  F.conomy :  some  beau- 
tiful passages  may  Im;  found  in  this  IwHik.  It  is 
really  less  diflicult  to  buy  meat,  than  to  get  it 
cooked. — We  commend  this  volume  to  the  suffer- 
ing public,  ("aptain  (VSi  llivan,  is  the  86th 
No.  of  their  library  of  select  novels. 


LITTELL'S  LIVING   AGE.— No.  117.-8  AUGUST,  1846. 


Life  and  ('■ 
Papers   : 

Socielij  of  llilinbuij^h  and  i<tlv  i 
Ky  John  IIiul  Bi'rton,  Esq 
vuIb.  8vo.     1840. 


Kfom  tlw  Qti»rUirlr  lUrtow. 

'       i'\from  Ih' 

■   Ihr  Roy 

i,//i(i/  Siiura  ^ 

L(l  in  burgh. 


I  cealment  or  paHiation  of  errors  ami  faluc  dwtrinc*. 

-  '   1    .1 >i  "  ■•••.•  must  nii«  bo  insulied  by  iheir 

i    ihe  diffiruliics  arid   dangers 

1,  apparent  lo  any  one  contcm- 

()n    Ihe    other    hand,    we   can 


he    task 

»  things  more  hkely  to  cicite  the  ambition 

I  of  a  young  roan  of  letteia  liting   in  F.dinborgh, 

WiiKS  in  a  recent  number  (Quart.  Uo».,  March,  ^  ,(,3n   ,|,e  ^jfp,  „f  Jcc^•.^»  to  a  large  and  hitherto 


1844)»  we  adverted  to  the  \\f\\\  that  might  be 
derived  from  the  literary  character  of  lliiiiie  from 
the  collection  of  his  correspondence  in  the  hands 
of  the  Kdiiiburgh  Koyal  .Socii'ly,  and  lo  iho  diffi- 
culty which  would  probably  l>e  found   in  making 


f 

•er- 
»i  ii  as 
and  bis 
.liile,  and 
aulTicient  extraeis  without  offending  public  feeling,  j  Ijji^p    exercised    too   great   an    influence    on    the 
we  were  not  aware  that  the  work  was  then  aclu- .  opinions  of  mankind,  not  to  be  worthy  of  the  rooel 
ally  in    progress,  and    that    an    editor   had    been   p^rpf,,]  „„,!  critical  study. 


unused    store   of  materials  for  the  ! 
David  Hume.     His  life  has  many  i 
est,  from  the  society  in  »i 
the  peculiarities  of  his  p< 
writings  are   in   themseU-  :i   ' 


courageous  enough  to  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
compiling  a  Life'of  Hume  from  these  authentic 
materials.  It  would  huve  been  satisfactory  for 
those  who  want  Ui  have  the  whole  truth,  if  the 
editor  could  huve  said  that  all  the  correspondence 
was  placed  at  his  disposal  ;  but  as  the  matter 
stands,  we  inu.st  bo  contented  with  Mr.  Uurloii's 
assurance  that  "  there  is  no  passage  which  Ac  fell 
any  inclination  to  print  as  being  likely  to  afford 
interest  to  the  reader,  of  which  the  use  has  been 
denied  him."'  {Adirrlisniuiit,  p.  11.)  We  can- 
not attribute  any  but  good  intentions  to  the  Koyal 
Society,  or  its  "eomniiltee,  but  we  doubt  the  ex- 
pediency of  such  half  trust.  If  they  were  satisfied 
of  Mr.  ilurlon's  sense  and  delicacy,  and  that  he 
was  quite  above  converting  the  relics  of  the  dead 
into  instruments  for  serving  unfair  purposes  of  any 
sort,  there  should  have  been  no  "denial  of  the 
use"  of  any  materials  which  might  lend  to  illus- 
trate his  subject.  By  acting  as  they  have  done, 
these  gentlemen  have  not  only  made  themselves 
responsible  for  the  perfect  propriety  of  everything 
which  is  here  printed,  but  they  have  loft  a  sus- 
picion of  something  remaining  behind  which  ap- 
peared to  them  ob;ectionablo,  but  which  might 
throw  light  on  questions  that  have  been  mooted 
and  are  still  interesting.  We  will  not  dwell  on 
this  matter,  .\fter  all,  the  suppressions  may  be 
trifling— of  coarse  expressions  or  personalities — 
which,  however,  might  have  been  safely  trusted  to 


On  the  whole  Mr.  Burton  has,  we  think, 
acquitted  himself  very  creditably.  We  do  not 
always  agree  with  him  in  his  views  of  moral, 
social,  and  political  questions  ;  his  local  prejudices 
must  now  and  then  provoke  a  smile  ;  bis  diction, 
though  in  general  unaffected,  and  occasionally 
vigorous,  is  blemished  not  seldom  by  verbosity  and 
clumsiness  ;  but  he  has  the  merit  of  diligence,  and 
carries  conviction  of  his  honesty  and  candor,  and 
we  must  say,  be  has  performed  the  most  delicate 
part  of  his'task  with  a  more  complete  avoidance 
of  offence  than  we  could  have  thought  possible. 

As  a  collection  of  Hume's  papers  this  book  is 
extremely  valuable.  It  is  true  that  they  do  ••! 
tell  n«  much  more  of  his  life,  that  is,  of  the  erents 
of  his  life,  than  we  knew  before.  Yet  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  written  even  by  the  suhjert  of  it 
himself,  and  penned  with  all  the  simplicity  and 
grace  which  Hume  has  thrown  into  his  "  own 
life,"  affords  but  meagre  food  for  study  and  reflec- 
tion, when  compared  with  a  collection  like  this  of 
his  letters  and  journals,  and  scrap-hooks,  setting 
forth  the  dreams  and  aspirations  <>^'  •'■■  '■"■.  the 
nions  and   feelings,  the    loves  :v  the 


■pin 


cnts 


nd  of  the 


views  of  life,  the  succrs...  « 
of  the  man,  all  in  the  fp 
and  importance  that  near' 

"  David  Hume  was  born  h  on  the 

2«th  of  April,  1711."     He  v  id  son  of 

a  good  gentleman's  family,  though  much  loo  poor 


the  discretion  of  an  editor.  But,  in  reference  to  a  |  ^^  „fXo„\  nnything  like  a  provision  for  a  second  son. 
report  formerly  noticed  in  I'lis  Review,  on  which  j^p  ppj^jjp^-|,3j  jn  (,;„,  ,„  the  last  something  of 
Lord  Brougham  eomniented  in  his  sketch  ol  Hume,  L||g  „5„j1   pedigree-vanity  of  the  northern  frn/i/- 

and  to  which  Mr.  Burton   also  alludes  in  his  V^c- \  1,',,^^  ■  but  he  inbenled  also  it,     '      • -v  of 

face,  we  cannot  but  remark  ihat  Hume's  letters  to  |  v<j.„tch  younger  children,  c:i:  da 


Dr.  Robertson,  which  were  partially  used  by 
Dugald  Slewart  in  his  life  of  Robeitson,  and  which 
must  at  that  time  have  formed  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  possession  of  Baron  Hume,  are 
not  now  in  the  collection  submitted  to  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's exiiniualion  ;  nor  has  this  editor  found  there 
or  elsewhere  a  single  scrap  of  Robertson's  letters 
to  Hume  (vol.  ii.,  p.  48,) 

Wc  have  said  that  the  editor  of  a  life  of  Hume 
had  a  difficult  task— tlifficull  in  what  was  to  be 
brought  forward,  and  doubly  difficult  in  what  was  to 
be  passed  over.  To  reconcile  the  natural  partiality 
of  a  biographer  for  his  subject,  with  the  honesty 
of  a  true  and  faithful  historian  ;  to  avoid  all  con- 
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proud  determination  of  indej ......,,..  .      V.  ...  iher 

mainly  from  the  circumstances  of  the  country  at 
that  time,  which  opened  few  channels  for  enter- 
prise and  the  occupation  of  youth,  or  from  his 
natural  disposition,  his  talents  wen-  not  devoted  lo 
anv  active  pursuit  or  profession.  In  the  multitude 
of  his  letters  and  recollections  Hnme  never  men- 
lions  a  schoid  or  a  teacher  of  his  youth,  nor  dwells 
at  all  upon  the  time  which  most  men  love  lo  look 
i  back  <ipon  as  that  which  gives  a  color  to  their 
after-life.  He  cives  us  lo  understand  only  that  he 
was  a  L  •  '  '>i*h  boy,  and  that  when  he  had 
run  thr  iltry  course  of  academical  edu- 

cation wi.i.  II  i.>iu.bur2h  then  afforded,  he  took  to 
philosophize    and    build    castles    after    his    own 
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device.  At  sixteen,  he  writes  In  a  friend  t  letter 
which  his  biojtrapher  thinks  a  very  reuiarkible 
one  :  — 

"Just  niiw  I  sm  entirely  confined  to  mrself  and 
librmry  for  diversion.     Since  wo  parted — 

ea  sola  volupUa, 

Solainenqae  mali — 

And  indeed  tn  me  they  are  not  a  small  one  :  for  I 
take  no  more  of  them  than  I  please  ;  for  I  hate 
Usk-readinpr.  tnd  I  diTersify  them  at  pleasure — 
sometimes  a  philosopher,  sometimes  a  poet — 
which  chan);c  is  not  unpleasant  nor  disscrviceable 
neither;  Tor  what  will  mure  surely  eni;nivc  upon 
tny  mind  a  Tusculan  disputation  of  Cicero's  De 
iG((ritiidine  Lenienda,  than  an  Hciof^ue  or  Geor- 
gick  nf  Virf^il's?  The  phil'wopher's  wise  man  and 
the  poet's  husbandman  agree  in  peace  of  mind,  in 
a  liberty  and  independency  on  fortune,  and  con- 
tempt of  riches,  power,  and  f^lory.  Kveryihing 
is  placid  and  quiet  in  both  :  nothing  perturbed  ur 
disordered 

At  secura  quios,  et  nescia  fallere  vita 

Speluncc,  vivique  lad  ;  at  frigida  'I'empe, 
Mugitusque  bourn,  mollesque  sub  arbore  somnos 
Kon  absint. 

"  These  lines  will,  in  my  opinion,  come  nothing 
short  of  the  instruction  of  the  finest  sentence  in 
Cicero  :  and  is  more  to  me,  as  Virgil's  life  is  more 
the  subject  of  my  ambition,  being  what  I  can 
apprehend  to  he  more  within  my  power.  For  the 
perfectly  wise  man,  that  outbraves  fortune,  is 
surely  greater  than  the  husbandman  who  slips  by 
her  ;  and,  indeed,  this  pastoral  and  Saturnian  hap- 

Finess  1  have  in  a  great  measure  come  at  just  now. 
live  like  a  king,  pretty  much  by  myself,  neither 
full  of  action  nor  perturbation — moUa  somnos. 
This  state,  however,  I  can  foresee  is  not  to  be 
jelied  on.  My  peace  of  mind  is  not  sufficiently 
confirmed  by  philosophy  to  withstand  the  blows  of 
Tortune.  This  greatness  and  elevation  of  soul  is 
to  be  found  only  in  study  and  contcmpl.nlion — this 
can  alone  teach  us  to  look  down  on  human  acci- 
dents."— vol.  i.,  p.  U. 

Now  we  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  piece  of  mere 
affectation,  though  its  being  found  in  draft  savors 
somewhat  of  a  school  exercise  ;  for  what  boy 
keeps  copies  of  his  real  confidential  letters  to  his 
school  fellows  *  We  allow  it  may  have  been  a 
good  deal  wh.ii  at  the  time  was  passing  in  the  lad's 
mind  ;  and  th<ise  day-dreams  of  poetry  and  even 
early  attempts  at  stoicism  are  not  so  rare  among 
youths  of  s<;rluHcd  habits  and  misdirected  educa- 
tion as  Mr.  Uurton  supposes.  Undoubtedly  ihi-y 
are  not  for  giMid  ;  and  with  a  less  vigorous  nature 
of  mind  or  of  bodr,  the  in>^.iigence  would   have 

Produced  upon  Hume  ita  accustomed  penalty, 
lut  he  wanus.!  ^o^f  of  the  stuff  that  goes  to  the 
composition  of  a  visionary.  From  his  youth  up- 
wards ho  was  devoid  alike  of  passion  and  imagi- 
oation,  and  it  needed  little  effort  to  give  him  that 
control  of  himself  which  it  was  his  first  object  to 
•btain.  His  hioi;npher,  with  all  his  pains,  can- 
ant  satnfv  IninM'irthat  he  ever  fell  the  least  access 

of'   '      '    '     Mrbilions  of  his  mind  seem 

t"  ')  removed  from  that  equa- 

h  fiiicied  ho  had  by  laiulalile 

fl!  ;    inlo.      He  seems  to  have 

bs'l  ral  pumuitiiand  pleasures. 

His  a  r  never   passed    beyond    the 

■tody  ••!  "It  does  not  appear  from 

M7  iocideiit  ui  his  life  or  allusion  in  bis  tetlen  that 


he  had  ever  really  admired  a  picture  or  a  statue." 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  134.) 

Hume  himself  tells  us  he  "  was  seized  very 
early  with  a  passion  for  literature,  which  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life  and  a  great  source  of  his 
enjoyments ;"  but  it  was  not  a  mere  tasle  for 
literature  in  the  abstract.  He  very  early  set  his 
affections  on  literary  distinction  ;  his  craving  was — 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  known. 
And  make  the  age  to  come  mine  own  t" 

Like  a  mightier  spirit,  he  assuredly  felt  "  that 
inward  prompting  that  by  labor  and  intense  study, 
joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  he 
might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written  to  after- 
times  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die."  He 
devoted  himself  very  seriously  to  study,  and  at  an 
age  when  other  men  arc  just  girding  themselves  to 
the  fight  of  life,  he  was  meditating  luciibralions  in 
philosophy  with  which  he  should  one  day  found  a 
school,  and  astonish  the  world.  With  such  a 
settled  scheme  in  prospect,  he  siieccs,sively  threw 
aside  the  study  of  the  law,  to  which  no  doubt  his 
relations  had  destined  him,  and  the  mercantile 
profession,  with  a  view  to  which  he  spent  a  few 
months  of  1731  (ann.  ctat.  23)  at  Hristol. 

His  visit  In  Drislol  marks  the  era  of  an  undated 
letter  to  a  physician,  whom  the  editor  conjectures 
to  have  been  the  eccentric  Dr.  Cheyne  ;  and  it  is 
to  the  drafl  of  this  letter  preserved  hy  Hume  that 
we  owe  the  very  curious  pro<if  that,  with  all  his 
natural  coolness  of  temperament  and  acquired 
composure  of  mind,  the  young  skeptic  had  by  no 
means  escaped  utterly  the  maladies  which  over- 
working the  brain  usually  inflicts  on  the  general 
physical  system : — 

"  You  must  know  then  that,  from  my  earliest 
infancy,  I  found  always  a  stning  inclination  to 
books  and  letters.  .\s  our  college  education  in 
Scotland,  extending  little  further  than  the  lan- 
guages, ends  commonly  when  we  are  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  age.  I  w  a.<i  after  that  left  to 
my  own  choice  in  my  reading,  and  found  it  incline 
me  almost  equally  to  btxiks  of  reasoning  and  phi- 
losophy, and  to  poetry  and  the  polite  authors. 
Every  one  who  is  acquainted  either  with  the  phi- 
losophers or  critics,  knows  that  there  is  nothing 
yet  established  in  either  of  these  two  sciences,  and 
that  they  contain  little  more  than  endless  disputes, 
even  in  the  most  fundamental  articles.  Upon 
examination  of  these,  I  found  a  crtain  bnldnesa 
of  temper  growing  in  me,  which  was  not  inclined 
to  submit  to  any  authority  in  these  subjects,  but 
led  me  to  seek  out  scune  new  medium,  by  which 
truth  might  be  established.  After  much  study 
and  reflection  on  this,  at  last,  when  I  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  there  seemed  to  lie  opened 
up  to  me  a  new  scene  of  thought,  which  trans- 
ported me  l)eyond  measure,  and  made  me,  with  an 
ardor  natural  to  young  men,  throw  up  every  other 

fdeasure  or  business  to  apply  entirely  to  it.  The 
aw,  which  was  the  business  1  designed  to  follow, 
appeared  nauseous  to  me,  and  I  could  think  of  no 
other  way  of  pushing  my  fortune  in  the  world,  but 
that  of  a  scholar  and  philosopher.     I  was  infinitely 

happy  in   this  course  of  life  for  ■■       "lis;  till 

at  last,  almut  the  beginning  of  1720, 

all  mr  ardor  seemed  in  a  moment  I „iii»hed, 

and  f  could  no  longer  raise  my  mind  to  that  pitch, 
which  formerly  gave  me  such  exee8.sivc  pleasure. 
I  felt  no  uneasiness  or  want  of  spirits,  when  I  laid 
aside  my  book ;  and  therefore  never  imagined 
there  was  any  bodily  distemper  in  the  case,  bitl 
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that  my  eoldneas  procoedod  from  a  lazinnm  nf  tem- 
per, which  must  he  <)vi!rc<imu  hy  ri'ilmihlinK  my 
a|)pli<Mtiaii.  Ill  this  ciindiliiin  I  romaiiK'd  for  ninn 
months,  very  iiiioiwy  to  mvs<Of,  as  you  may  well 
imiigiiio,  bill  wilhiiiil  growin);  any  wiiri«',  which 
was  a  miracit).  'rhoro  was  annlhrr  |iiir(i"''" 
which  contrihiilml,  more  than  anvlhinu'.  I" 
my  8|iirits  and  hriiii;  on  inr  this  <lihlrni|H'r, 
was,  that  havinfr  read  many  hmiks  of  morality, 
•uch  as  Cicf-ro,  Si'npca,  and  Plutarch,  and  bciiiR 
aiuit  with  their  iMtauliruj  reprt^sviilaiions  of  virtue 
and  |ihilo(Hi(ihy,  I  undertook  the  iiii|iroveniRnt  of 
my  temper  and  will,  alonj;  uith  inv  reason  and 
understandini;.  I  was  continually  forlifyin;;  my- 
self with  refleolions  against  death,  and  |M)vcrty, 
and  shame,  and  pain,  and  all  the  other  ralainitics 
of  life.  These  no  doubt  are  eteerding  usuful, 
when  joined  willi  an  arlivi>  life,  because  ihe  occa- 
sion being  presented  alon^  with  the  rellection, 
works  it  into  the  soul,  and  makes  it  lako  a  deep 
impression  ;  but  in  .solitude  Ihny  serve  to  little 
other  purpose  than  to  waste  the  spirits,  the  force 
of  the  mind  mectiiii;  with  no  resistance,  but  wast- 
ing itstilf  in  the  air,  like  our  arm  when  it  misses  its 
aim.  This,  however,  I  did  not  loarn  but  by  expe- 
rience, and  till  I  had  already  ruined  my  health, 
though  I  was  not  sensible  of  it.    •     •     •     •     • 

"  I  now  began  to  take  aniiio  indulgence  to  my- 
self; studied  moderately,  and  only  when  I  found 
my  spirits  at  their  liighest  pilch,  leaving  off  before 
I  was  weary,  and  trifling  away  the  rest  of  my 
time  in  the  best  manner  I  could.  In  this  way,  I 
lived  with  satisfaction  enough  ;  and  on  my  return 
to  town  next  winter  found  my  spirits  very  much 
recruiteil,  so  that,  though  they  sank  under  mo  in 
the  higher  fliglila  of  genius,  yet  I  was  able  to 
make  considi-rable  progress  in  my  former  designs. 
I  was  very  regular  in  my  diet  and  way  of  life  from 
the  beginning,  and  all  that  winter  made  it  a  con- 
stant rule  to  ride  twice,  or  thrice  a  week,  and 
walk  every  day.  For  these  reasons,  I  cx()ected, 
when  I  returned  to  the  country,  and  rouhl  renew 
my  exercise  with  less  inlcrnipiiou,  that  I  would 
perfectly  recover.  Hut  in  this  I  waa  much  mis- 
taken ;  fur  next  summer,  about  May,  t73l,  there 
grew  upon  mo  a  very  ravenous  appetite,  and  as 
quick  a  digestion,  which  I  at  first  took  fur  a  good 
symptom,  and  was  very  much  surpris<!d  to  find  it 
bring  back  a  palpitation  of  heart,  which  I  had  felt 
very  little  of  before.  This  appetite,  however,  had 
an  cfTect  very  unusual,  which  was  to  nourish  me 
extremely  ;  so  that  in  six  weeks'  time,  I  p.issed 
from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  and  being 
before  tall,  lean,  and  raw-hniied,  became  on  a  sud- 
den the  most  sturdy,  robust,  healthful-like  fellow 
you  have  seen,  with  a  ruddy  complexion  and  a 
cheerful  countenance.  In  excuse  for  my  riding, 
and  care  of  my  health,  I  always  said  that  I  was 
afraid  of  consumpiion,  which  was  readily  believed 
by  my  looks,  hut  now  everybody  congratulated  me 
upon  my  thorough  rt^covery.  •••••• 

"  Thus  I  have  given  you  a  full  account  of  the 
condition  of  my  body  ;  and  without  staving  to  ask 
pardon,  as  I  ought  to  do,  for  so  tedious  a  story, 
shall  explain  to  you  how  my  mind  stiKxI  all  this 
time,  which  on  every  occasion,  especially  in  this 
distemper,  have  a  very  near  connexion  together. 
Having  now  time  and  leisure  to  cool  my  inflamed 
imagination,  I  began  to  consider  seriously  how  I 
should  proceed  in  my  philosophical  inquiries.  I 
found  that  the  moral  philosophy  transmitted  to  us 
by  antiquity  labored  under  the  same  inconvenience 
that  has  I— en  found  in  their  natural  philosophy,  of 


beini;  entirely  hypolheiic^l.  and  dependin);  more 
u|H>n   invention   thui  in- 

sulted  his  fancy  in  •  aid 

of  happiness,    witlioui    i  re, 

noon  which  everv  moral  id. 

Ml",  therefore,  I  reii<i|\L.;   ,    ;...    , ipal 

Iv,  and  the  lonnre  from  which  I  would  derive 
ly  truth  in  criticism  as  well  as  moralitv.  I 
believe  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  moat  of  the  philoa- 
nphers  who  have  gone  before  us  have  been  over- 
thrown by  the  greatness  of  their  genius,  and  that 
little  more  is  re(|uired  to  make  a  man  succeed  in 
this  study,  than  to  throw  off  all  prejudices  either 
for  his  own  opinions  or  for  those  of  others.  At 
least  this  i.s  all  I  have  to  depend  on  for  the  truth 
of  my  reasonings,  which  I  have  multiplied  to  such 
a  degree,  that  within  these  three  years,  I  find  I 
have  scribbled  many  a  quire  of  paper,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  contained  but  my  own  inventions. 
This,  wilh  the  reading  most  of  the  celebrated 
books  in  Latin,  French,  and  Knglish,  and  acquir- 
ing the  Italian,  you  may  think  a  suthcient  business 
for  one  in  perfect  health,  and  so  it  would,  had  it 
been  done  to  any  purpose  ;  but  my  disease  was  a 
cruel  encumbrance  on  me.  I  found  that  I  was  not 
able  to  follow  out  any  train  of  thought,  hy  one 
continued  stretch  of  view,  but  by  repeated  inter- 
ruptions, and  by  refreshing  my  eye  from  time  to 
time  upon  other  objects.  Yet  wilh  this  ineonve- 
nieiico  I  have  collected  the  rude  materials  for 
many  volumes ;  but  in  reducing  these  to  words, 
when  one  must  bring  the  idea  he  comprehended  in 
gross,  nearer  to  him,  so  as  to  contemplate  its 
minutest  parts,  and  keep  it  steadily  in  his  eye,  so 
as  to  copy  these  porta  in  order — this  I  found 
impraclicable  for  me,  nor  were  my  spirits  equal  to 
so  severe  an  employment.  Here  lay  my  greatest 
calamity.  I  had  no  hopes  of  delivering  my  opin- 
ions wilh  such  elegance  and  neatness  as  to  draw 
to  me  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  I  would 
rather  live  and  die  in  obscurity  than  pro<lucc  them 
maimed  and  imperfecl. 

"  Such  a  inis<;rable  disappointment  I  scarce  e»er 
rememlwr  to  have  heard  of.  The  small  distance 
betwixt  me  and  perfect  health  makes  me  the  more 
uneasy  in  my  present  situation.  It  is  a  weakness 
rather  than  a  luwneas  of  spirits  which  troubles  me, 
and  there  seenvs  to  be  as  great  a  diflerencc  betwixt 
my  distemper  and  common  va|>ors,  as  betwixt 
vapors  and  madness.  I  have  noticeii  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  French  mystics,  and  in  those  of  our 
fanatics  here,  ihat  when  they  give  a  history  of  the 
situation  of  their  souls,  they  incminn  a  coldness 
and  desertion  of  the  spirit,  which  frequently 
returns;  and  some  of  them,  at  the  licginning,  havn 
been  lonnented  wilh  it  many  years.  As  this  kind 
of  devotion  depends  entirely  on  the  force  of  pas- 
sion, and  consequently  of  the  animal  spirits,  I  have 
often  thought  that  their  case  and  mine  were  prettr 
parallel,  and  that  their  rapturous  admirations 
might  discompose  the  fabric  of  the  nerves  and 
brain,  as  much  as  pnifound  reflections,  and  that 
warmth  or  enthusiasm  which  is  inseparable  from 
4hem. 

"  However  this  may  be,  I  have  not  come  out  of 
the  cloud  so  well  as  they  commonly  tell  us  ihev 
have  d»)ne,  or  rather  began  to  dc<^' "■'■  ■  >'  -ver 
recovering.     To  keep   myself  from  .»- 

choly  on  so  dismal   a   prospect,  inv  '  ■.ly 

was  in  peevish  rctlrctions  on  the  vaniiv  of  the 
world  and  of  all  human  glory  ;  which,  however 
just  sentiments  they  may  be  esteemed,  I  have 
found  can   never  lie  bincere,  cxcrft  in  those  who 
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»ra  powawed  of  them.  Tieinst  Kiwible  that  all  my 

pbiloaoj'  ■          '  '  •    '  in  my 

prsMDi  .  and 

MtDg  •  from 

wona  '•  i  .IS  hy  the 

asMurii  !.v    ^hMlk  of 

H'  il  than  I  liiiil  hiiheriK  tried. 

I  1  irt-  two  thin(;s  very  had  for 

thui  di»U!ni[)or,  study  ami  hIUmicm,  so  there  are 
two  thin^^s  very  good,  business  and  diversion  ;  and 
that  my  whole  time  was  spent  Itetwixt  the  bad, 
with  liltlo  or  no  share  of  the  good.  For  this  rea- 
aoQ  I  resolved  to  seek  out  a  more  active  life  ;  and 
though  I  could  not  quit  my  pretensions  in  learninf; 
but  with  mv  last  hrealh,  to  luy  ihrni  asiilf  for  some 
time,  in  onlcr  the  more  elli'ctually  t"  resnino  them. 
U(ion  examination,  I  found  nn  -i -.■—  coiifined  to 
two  kinds  of  life,  that  of  a  trr  .rnor,  and 

that  of  a  merchant.     The  fir."-!.      itiat  it  is  in 

•ome  re8p<>cta  an  iille  life,  was,  1  f<iund,  unfit  fur 
me  ;  and  that  because  from  a  se<lenlary  and  re- 
tired way  of  living,  from  a  bashful  teni|>cr,  and 
from  a  narrow  fortune,  I  had  \>een  little  accuxtomed 
to  (reneral  companies,  and  had  not  confidence  and 
knowledec  enough  of  the  world  to  push  my  for- 
tune, or  to  tic  serviceable  in  that  way.  1  therefore 
fixed  mv  choice  Uf)on  a  merchant ;  and  having  got 
r.'  '  '    :ihlc  trader  in  Bristol, 

I  :ier,  with  a  resolution 

111  -  that  is  pa.st — to 

r:.  .  in  that  course 

ol  .... ;  ....    ...i.il,  from  one  pole 

to  the  other,  till  1  leave  this  distemper  U'hind  me. 
'•  As  I  am  come  to  I/onHon  in  my  way  to  Bris- 
tol. 1  hare  resolved,  if  pos.siblc  to  get  your  advice, 
though  I  should  take  this  absurd  method  of  procur- 
ing il.  All  the  phy.'<icians  I  have  consulted, 
though  Tery  able,  could  never  enter  into  my  diit- 
temper ;  because  not  being  pers<ms  of  great  learn- 
ing beyond  their  own  profession,  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  thest!  motions  of  the  mind.  Your 
fame  pointed  you  out  as  the  propcrest  person  to 
resolve  mv  doubts,  and  1  was  determined  to  have 
somebody's  opinion,  which  1  could  re«l  ugion  in  all 

th"- '   '    irs  and  hopes  incident  to  so  liu- 

L'  -"—p.  31. 

11 \fT    to  this  Ictli-r  \v;is     we  do    not 

learn,  nor  even  whether  it  w  i.     Hume 

soon    fled  from   Bristol   and    r  „  lie   had 

recovered  his  health — and  then  spent  three  years 
in  France,  acquiring  the  language,  conversing 
with  the  Jesuils  of  La  Fleche,  studying  the  mira- 
cles of  the  Ahh^  Paris,  and  composing  his  "  Trea- 
tise of  Unman  Nature."  "  After  passing  three 
years  very  agreeably  in  that  country,  1  came  over 
to  laundon  in  1737." 

Hia  fiFMt  transaction  with  a  bookseller  is  rharac- 
tetisiir       *  ■'      MS.S,  to  which  Mr.  Burton 

hai  In  ■••aring  the  following  title  : 

'<   A,;, ;      ,  .,1       ... ■..!..     ....,„.|,,,l,..l       T,„l 

igreed  np<m  the 

year  of  our  Iiord  <> 

thirty-eiehi,  and  m  the  twelfth   year  of  the  reign 

of  our  sovereiirn  lord  Kinj  (Irorfj"  the  Second. — 

between  D^vid    Itumn  of  I,  iirt  of  the 

one  paft,  and  John   Noone  "i  ■  .  Ixmdon, 

bookseller,  of  the  <ilher  part." 

'•  By  this  Trrv  precise  document,  it  is  provided 
that  '  ih  ..;...  .     ^ij^i  ^jil  i^j^j, 

and  s<  linve,  hold,  and 

enjoy,  inr  ^ |.......n.   i,.-.i. ni.    and  advanlage 

•f  printing  and  publmhing  the  drat  edition  of  the 


said  book,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  copMs 
thereof.'  The  author,  in  return,  receives  SO/., 
and  twelve  bound  copies  of  the  book.  The  trans- 
action is  on  the  whole  creditable  to  the  diacem- 
mcnt  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Noonc.  It  may  be 
.lur^iiiitii'il,  whether,  in  this  age,  when  knuwiedgfe 
i  so  much  wider,  and  money  is  so  much 

ililc,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  bookseller, 
who,  on  the  ground  of  its  internal  merits,  would 
pivc  50/.  for  an  edition  of  a  new  mekiphysical 
work,  by  an  unknown  and  young  author,  bom  and 
brought  up  in  a  remote  part  of  the  empire. 
These  articles  refer  to  the  first  and  second  of  the 
three  volumes  of  the  'Treatise  of  }{uman  Na- 
ture ;'  and  they  were  accordingly  published  in 
January,  17.3U.  They  include  '  BiM)k  1.  Of  the 
I'ndcrstanding,'  and  '  Book  II.  Of  the  Pas- 
sions.' " — Vol.  i.,  p.  05. 

Hume  was  lwenty-!»evcn — self-educated,  or  edu- 
cated by  books  alone ;  brought  up  in  solitude ; 
reasoning  much  with  himself;  careless  of  the  pre- 
judices of  others  ;  full  of  courage  ;  confident  ul^  his 
powers  ;  with  the  whole  feelings  of  his  nature 
concentrated  in  a  passion  for  literary  fame.  He 
felt  no  compunctious  visilings  at  the  thought  of 
abolishing  a  creed  and  establishing  a  paradox,  but 
received  his  fifty  pounds,  and  hoped  to  siartle  the 
world  and  to  become  a  man  of  mark.  We  do  not 
say  be  wrote  contrary  to  his  opinions  ;  but  to  throw 
upon  the  world  a  book  of  crude  unweighed  philos- 
ophy, tampering  in  such  perilous  matter,  is  but 
little  Ic's  criminal.  Hume  lived  to  see  scmiething 
of  this,  and  to  regret  his  juvenile  performance. 
He  w.is  anxious  that  it  should  be  forgotten,  and 
complained  of  the  iiijostice  of  judging  him  by  its 
contents  (p.  98.)  At  the  time,  however,  he  was 
only  disappointed  that  it  produced  so  little  sensa- 
tion. "It  fell,"'  he  says,  "still-born  from  the 
press  ;"  but  yet  he  published  an  additional  vnlunie 
three  years  afterwards,  and  was  soon  called  upon 
for  a  second  edition.  It  was  an  unreasonable  phi- 
losopher who  could  hope  for  more  success. 

Upon  this  book,  which  contains  the  whole  es- 
sence of  Hume's  philosophy,  announced  with  the 
rashness  of  youth,  and  all  the  dogmatism  with 
which  he  afterwards  reproached  others,  we  ahall 
not  dwell.  We  think  his  biographer  is  mistaken 
in  calling  it  "  the  solitary  labor  of  one  mind."  It 
may  be  so  as  regards  its  elaboration  and  style  ;  but 
Hume  has  himself  told  us  of  his  previous  reading, 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  his  system  to 
its  source  in  those  studies  With  regard  to  the 
principles  evolved  in  the  "Treatise,"  the  book  is 
now  found  only  on  the  shelf  of  the  metaphysician 
and  scholar :  and  we  shall  not,  we  hope,  be  mis- 

■  1  when  we  venture  to  regard  it  aa  a  mere 
■  al  cxercitation,  a  speculation  probably 
iKM   iiiii'iided  and  certainly  not  at  all  calculated  to 
affeet    human   life   or   conduct.     It    is   in  truth   a 
' ■'■■ny,  philosophical   puzzle — a  clever,  dexterous 
.mentation   for  what  every  one  feels  to  be  un- 
'  .  and  the  complctcst  proof  of  which  could  never 
alter  the  conduct  upon  any  cognate  or  dependant 
subject.     }ic  essays  to  prove  by  an  examination 
of  the  mind  that  nothing  is  known,  and  in  n  curi- 
ous circle  to  demonstrate  that  nothing  has  been  or 
can  he  demonstrated.     Such 'an  universal  skepti- 
cism scsrrelv  can  merit  serious  discussion.     How- 
-  foi  shallow  dogmaiiMs  who  look 
lions,  and  would  not  work  out  the 
ni-..-..,ri   .  ..rullary,  it  is  not  very  ant  1o  mislead 
sane  thinkers,  when  the  facts  of  rcvolatiun  and  the 
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doctrinCB  of  religion  arr  pbced  on  llio  same  fuun- 
datioii  of  belief  Willi  llie  kiiowl8d({0  wo  ohimiii  from 
tlie  lii);hc!>t  liuiiiaii  tostiinony  or  our  own  cxperi- 
enci-,  anil  with  the  conclusiunii  of  niiithemalical 
•ciriice.  The  idoaliBl,  wlien  lie  lias  iiiunl  aucccsa- 
fully  argued  lliat  wo  have  no  proof  of  the  oxiat- 
oncc  of  matter,  does  not  the  leas  trust  hi*  houiu.'  on 
the  Bolid  fuiiiidalioii  of  the  earth.  The  uildeat 
Iluinoiat  did  not  really  douhi  iliat  C'a'aur  once 
lived  in  Iloiiie — that  the  aun  will  rise  to-morrow — 
that  the  aquaro  of  the  hypolheiiusn  m  equal  to  the 
aiiin  of  the  aquarea  of  the  opposite  aidea.  In  all 
th<!8e  matters  man  ia  saiistied  tu  act  upon  the 
knowledge  ansiii);  tVom  testimony,  experience,  and 
niathematical  demoiiHiratiun  ;  and  ho  need  not 
wonder  or  complain  that  he  haa  nu  higher  or 
clearer  kiiuwled);e  of  the  truths  of  religion  than 
the  highest  that  his  niind  ia  capable  of. 

The  criticism  of  Hume's  "  Treatiae"  in  the  Re- 
view called  "  The  History  of  the  Works  of  the 
I/!arned,"  is  auch  a  nii.\lure  of  censure  and  aar- 
Casm,  with  a  proi;i>osticalinn  of  future  lame,  that 
it  has  been  tiiouulil  to  bu  the  joinl  contribution  of 
two  authors.  I'liu  anndolc  <if  Hume's  violent 
rapo  on  occasion  of  it,  and  his  attacking  the  un- 
lucky publisher  sword  in  hand,  was  not  printed  till 
after  his  death  ("  London  Rev.,''  v.,  p.  200.)  Mr. 
Uurloii  disbelievHs  il,  and  has  brought  suflicient 
reasons  for  hia  discredit  of  so  improbable  a  story. 
-(|..  Ill) 

The  "  I'>ssays,  Moral  and  Political,"  wore  pub- 
lished in  1742.  "  The  work,"  says  Hume,  "  was 
favorably  received,  and  soon  made  me  entirely  for- 
get my  fiirmer  disappointment.  1  continued  wiih 
my  mother  and  brother  in  the  country,  and  in 
that  time  recovered  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
languaije,  which  1  had  too  much  neglected  in  my 
early  yciulh."  He  soon,  however,  removed  to 
I'Aliiiburgh,  and  among  his  first  appearances  is  an 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  professorship  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  that  university,  about  Christinaa  in 
1744.  His  friends  had  some  influence  with  the 
town  council,  who  by  a  strange  arrangement  are 
the  patrons,  (how  would  the  "  heads  of  houses" 
like  to  sit  under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  iif  Oxford')  but  the  bailies 
bethought  them  of  the  "  avisamenlum"  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Kliiiburgh,  and  in  April.  1745,  ap- 
puintml  another  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Kthics. 

Passing  over  Hume's  attendance  on  Lord  Aunaii- 
dalc,  an  unhappy  nobleman  whn,  among  more 
serious  frenzies,  had  a  rage  for  literature  and  fan- 
cied a  literary  "  keeper" — a  chapter  in  the  philos- 
opher's life  which  we  think  has  Wen  unnecessarily 
dwelt  upon — and  turning  with  some  slight  disgust 
from  the  bickerings  of  interested  connections  and 
Hume's  pertinacious  claim  of  75/.  instead  of  37/. 
105  ,  whicli  he  pres^nd  first  by  the  iiifluencfl  of  his 
friends,  and  then  by  threats  of  law ; — we  come  to 
an  event  that  had  much  influence  on  his  future  life. 
In  174()  (aim.  a-tat.  35)  he  was  invited  to  act  as 
secretary  to  General  St.  Clair,  who  was  going  in 
command  of  an  expedition  intended  for  Canada, 
but  ultimately  sent  "  to  seek  adventures"  on  the 
coast  of  France,  and  which  resulted  in  the  unhappy 
and  ill-managed  attempt  at  Quiberon  Hay.  "  Such 
a  romantic  adventure  and  such  a  hurry  I  have  not 
heard  of  liefnre.  The  office  i.s  very  genteel — ten 
ahillincs  a  day,  peri|uisite8,  and  no  cicpenses." — 
(p.  208.)  The  genenil  upon  whom  Hume  attended 
is  not  kumvn  for  any  feits  of  arms,  but  has  a  dis- 
tinction of  a  different  kind,  and  one  of  which  Scot- 
land, with  all  its  cauiiuu  and  alleged  coldness,  has 


furnished  other  instances.     "  He  <>nd 

son  of  Henry  I-ord  St.  ('lair.     Hl^  ner, 

being  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1716,  wis  at- 
tainted by  act  of  parliament.  The  father  left  the 
family  eatatei  to  (<eneral  St.  ('Iiir,  who  with  a 
generous  devotion  to  the  hereditary  principle,  con- 
veyed them  to  his  elder  brother,  on  that  gentleman 
obtaining  a  pardon  and  a  statutory  removal  of  the 
disabilities  of  the  attainder." — (p.  210.) 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  of  which  he 
left  an  account  or  defence  iti  ^'^^  •  -'^'  printed, 
Hume  returned  for  a  time  tu  -the  an- 
cient sent  of  his  family — in  Hi  i     ;  and  his 

bio)/THpher,  seeing  no  traces  of  his  occupation 
there,  fills  the  gap  with  a  few  scraps  from  his 
memorandum  book,  both  of  pn>se  and  verse.  A 
"character,"  which,  not  in  his  hand,  but  "cor- 
rected here  and  there  by  him,"  is  suggested  to  be 
hia  own,  haa  the  following  touches  : — 

"  I.  A  very  good  man,  the  constant  purpose  of 
whose  life  is  to  do  mischief. 

"  2.  Fancies  he  is  disinterested  because  he  m\f 
stitutcs  vanity  in  place  of  all  other  passions. 

"  4.  Ijcentious  in  his  pen, cautious  in  his  words, 
still  more  so  in  his  actions. 

"  7.  Exempt  from  vulgar  prejudices,  full  of  his 
own. 

"  13.  An  enthusiast  without  religion,  a  philoao- 
pher  who  despairs  to  attain  truth." — (p.  2126.) 

If  this,  with  other  parts  of  the  same  exercise, 
could  really  be  established  as  at  any  time  Hume's 
estimate  of  himself,  it  would  indeed  be  very  curi- 
ous— and  no  ditlibt  the  article  about  ranity  tallies 
well  with  an  anecdote  quoted  in  our  last  number 
from  the  "  Lives  of  the  Lind-iays  ;"  but  we  confess 
that  wo  cannot  but  think,  if  intended  for  a  charac- 
ter of  him,  it  is  the  work  of  another ;  if  drawn  by 
himself,  it  is  his  estimate  of  another.  The  verses 
we  may  pass  by,  with  still  more  unconcern.  Most 
of  them  are  apocryphal,  and  none  of  them  worth 
fathering. 

In  1748  he  was  again  secretary  with  flenertl 
St.  Clair,  in  the  mission  of  espionage  to  Vienna 
and  Turin.     He  writes  to  Oswald  : — 

"  I  have  got  an  invitation  from  General  St.  Cliir, 
to  attend  him  in  his  new  employment  at  the  eourt 
of  Turin,  which  I  hope  will  prove  an  acreeable,if 
not  a  profitable  jaunt  for  me.  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  courts  and  camps  ;  and  if  1  can 
afterwards  be  so  happy  as  to  attain  leisure  and 
other  opportunities,  this  knowledge  may  even  turn 
to  account  to  me,  as  a  man  of  letters,  which,  I 
confess,  has  always  been  the  sole  obJ(K-i  of  my 
ambition.  I  have  long  had  an  intention,  in  my 
riper  years,  of  composing  some  history  ;  and  I 
question  not  but  some  greater  experience  in  the 
operations  of  the  field,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
cabinet,  will  be  requisite,  in  order  to  enable  me  to 
s|>eak  with  judgment  upon  these  subjects.  But. 
notwithstanding  of  the*e  flattering  ideas  of  futu- 
rity, as  well  as  the  present  charms  of  variety,  1 
must  confess  that  I  left  home  with  infinite  regret, 
where  I  had  treasured  up  stores  of  study  and  plans 
of  thinking  for  many  years.  1  am  sure  I  shall  not 
he  so  happy  as  I  should  have  been  had  I  prosecuted 
these.  But,  in  certain  situations,  a  man  dares  not 
follow  his  own  judgment  or  refuse  such  oflTers  as 
these." — (p.  236.) 

He  w  rote  a  journal  of  his  tour,  in  letters  to  his 
brother,  which  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ab- 
fience  of  all  taste  for  the  beauty  of  nature  or  pleas- 
ure in  the  associations  of  romance.  The  Rhine 
was  to  him  no  more  than  airy  other  river.     "I 
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tliink,"  he  •iy»,  "  it  .-  '   is  from  the  foot 

of  your  tiutiM  Ui  ihe  »,  ,  .^  i)l"  ilie  river." 

A  caslle  in  rum* — Dcaini  im-.s  i>r  Holandsvck — 
waa  Doi  wiiriltr  i'mmi  of  ixiiicc  :  a  lioihic  church 
waa  a  harbarmm  ;  :iiid  hi-  h<u  left  a  letter  descrip- 
tive of  Coli^'iif,  III  which  the  cathedral  is  not 
named.  To  l>e  Mire,  lie  kissed  (fif(iira\ively)  the 
native  earth  of  Xirgil  at  Manilla ;  hut  Virgil  was 
part  of  his  creed.  He  is  delif;hted  by  no  charms 
uf  scenery,  e.xcited  hy  ii»  recollections  idder  than 
the  battle  of  Deitingen ,  and  yet  he  travelled 
up  the  Khine  and  down  the  Danube  ;  through 
Styrii,  Cirinthia,  and  the  Tyrol;  by  the  Laco  di 
Garda  to  Mantua  ;  throuch  Lombardy  to  Turin. 
But  from  Dan  to  lici-rsheba  lie  found  all  barren. 

On  his  return  to  Britain  in  I74S),  hia  mother  was 
dead :  but  he  continued  to  live  at  Ninewells  till 
his  brother's  marriage,  two  years  later,  when  he 
turned  in  his  mind  various  plans  for  an  independent 
eitablisliiiient,  eounline  the  cost  with  his  accus- 
tomed caution.  He  was  now  forty.  His  happy, 
cheerful  nature,  and  his  manly  spirit  of  independ- 
ence are  brousht  out  strikingly  in  the  following 
letter  (June,  1751)  to  the  same  friend  to  whom  he 
confided  hia  earliest  dreams  of  pastoral  happiness 
and  philosophy. 

"  I  might  perhaps  pretend,  as  well  as  others,  to 
complain  of  fortune  ;  but  I  do  not,  and  should 
condemn  myself  as  unreasonable  if  I  did.  While 
interest  remains  us  at  present,  I  have  50/.  a  year, 
a  hundred  pounds  worth  of  books,  great  store  of 
linens  and  line  clothes,  and  near  100/.  in  my  pocket ; 
along  wlih  order,  frugaliiy,  a  strung  spirit  of  Inde- 
pendency, good  health,  a  contented  humor,  and  an 
unaliatiiig  love  of  study.  In  these  circumstances 
I  must  esteem  myself  one  of  the  hspjiy  and  for- 
tunate ;  and  so  far  from  l)eing  willing  to  draw  my 
ticket  over  ai;ain  in  ihe  lottery  of  life,  there  are  very 
0;w  prizes  with  which  1  would  make  an  exchange. 
After  some  deliberation,  I  am  resolved  to  settle  in 
h^inburijh,  and  hope  I  shall  be  able  with  these 
revenues  to  say  with  Horace — 

Est  bona  librorum  Lt  provisae  frugis  in  annum 
Copia. 

Besides  other  reasons  which  determine  mc  to  this 
resolution,  I  would  not  go  too  far  away  from  my 
sister,  who  thinks  she  will  soon  follow  me  ;  and  in 
that  case,  we  shall  probably  take  up  house  either 
in  Edinburgh,  or  the  neighborhood.     And  as  she 
(my  sister)  can  join  30/.  a  year  to  my  stock,  and 
brings  an   equal  love  of  order  and  frugality,  we! 
doubt    not  to  make  our  revenues  answer.      Dr.' 
Clephaiie,  who  has  taken  up  house,  is  so  kind  as  i 
to  offer  me  a  room  in  it;  and  two  friends  in  Kdin-. 
burgh  have  made  me  the  same  offer.     But  having ' 
nothing  to  ask  or  solicit  at   I^ondon,  1  would  not; 
remove  to  Ml  expen.-'ive  a  place  :   and   am  resolved' 
to  keep  clear  of  all  obligations  and  dependencies, 
even  on  ilmse  I  love  the  most.  | 

"  In  fulfilini;nt  of  the  design  thus  announced,  he 
tells  us  in  his  'own  life,'  'In  1751,  I  removed 
from  the  country  to  the  town,  the  true  scene  for  a 
man  of  letters.'" — Vol.  i.,  p.  348.  I 

\Vhil<-  111'  «:>•  al.rosd.  in  1748,  there  had  issued 
fro'i  Home's  "  Inquiry  concern- 

inu'  g,"  «  re-cooked  dish  of 

the  oil  ■'  I    ■  < I    liuman  Nature," — with  the 

addition  »(  Iih  "  F.'<»ay  on  Miracles"  (which,  in  the 
opinion  of  .Mr.  Buitoo,  would  have  been  less  offen- 
sive with  a  dilieriMU  title  ;)  and  dimng  his  resl- 
(leoce  at  Ninewells  he  had  amuxcd  himself  with 
oompotiof  s  fc'v  personal  and  political  squibs  with 
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which  he  was  mightily  pirased — very  laborious 
endeavors  at  dnillery,  most  dull  joking  thi|y  arc  ' 
(pp.  308,  317.)  In  n:>l  he  published  iho"  liiquiry 
eonreriiing  the  Principlis  of  Morals,"  which  Mr. 
Burton  styles  "  the  full  devclupiiicnt  of  his  utilita- 
rian system  ;"  and  which,  says  Hume,  "  in  my 
own  opinion  (who  ought  not  to  Judge  on  that  sul>- 
ject)  IS  of  all  my  wriiings,  historical,  philosophi- 
cal, or  literary,  incomparably  the  best.  It  came 
unnoticed  and  unobserved  into  the  world." 

We  wish  Mr.  Burton  had  used  another  word 
than  Utilitarian  for  Hume's  ethical  system.  It 
smacks  too  strong  of  the  school  which  seeks  to 
prove  its  originality  by  deforming  our  language. 
The  "  Inquiry"  is  anything  but  a  complete  system 
— but  it  ia  a  very  pleasing  book.  We  are  not  so 
often  roused  to  question  the  author's  positions, 
perhaps  Itecause  there  is  less  to  prove,  and  it  is 
more  animated  in  style  than  his  earlier  work.  It 
Is  not  in  its  main  doctrine  new,  though  the  mode 
of  treatment  gives  it  that  appearance  ;  it  would  be 
indeed  a  reproach  to  philosophy  to  admit,  that  now 
for  the  first  lime  it  taught  that  all  the  kind  affec- 
tions and  feelings,  all  the  benevolent  acts,  all  Ihe 
belter  parts  of  our  nature,  are  useful  to  society. 

If  Hume  could  complain  that  the  "  Inquiry  " 
can.e  unnoticed  into  the  worlcf,  it  was  not  so  with 
the  next  production  of  his  brain,  his  "  Poliiical 
Discourses,"  "  the  only  work  of  mine  that  waa 
successful  on  the  first  publication.  It  was  well 
received  abroad  and  at  home."  Of  these  Ks.-ay» 
Lord  Brougham  has  said,  that  "they  combine 
almost  every  excellence  which  can  belong  to  such 
a  performance:"  they  cxhihil  certainly  clear  rea- 
soning, learning,  happy  choice  of  subjects,  ele- 
gance, precision,  and  vigor  of  language ,  nor  can 
the  writer's  originality  he  denied,  or  that  here  we 
have  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  widely  influen- 
tial system  of  politics  and  political  economy. 
They  were  sncce9.«fnl  in  Britain,  and  immediately 
and  repeatedly  translated  into  French;  and  indeed 
acquired  in  that  country  for  themselves  and  for 
their  author  much  more  popularity  than  he  enjoyed 
at  home. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Hume  lo  obtain  the 
moral  philosophy  chair  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow— where  r'dmund  IJnrlie  if.  said  also  lo  have 
been  a  defeated  candidate — and  a  successful  strug- 
gle for  the  office  of  librarian  to  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  in  E<linbiirgh,  are  both  crowded  into 
Ibis  eventful  year  of  Hume's  life.  His  triumph  as 
to  Ihe  librariansliip  produced  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Clephane,  which  we  wish  we  had  room  lo 
give  entire,  for  it  affords  curious  glances  into  the 
then  stale  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  the  northern 
metropolis. 

"  Nothing  since  the  rebellion  has  ever  so  much 
engaged  the  aticnlion  of  thiu  town,  except  Piovosl 
.Stewart's  trial  ;  and  there  scarce  is  a  man  whose 
friendship  or  aeqnainlanco  I  uoiild  de^ire,  who  has 
not  given  me  undoubted  proofs  uf  his  concern  and 
regard. 

"  What  is  more  extraordinary,  the  cry  of  reli- 
gion could  not  hinder  the  ladies  from  being  violently 
iiiy  partisans,  and  I  owe  my  suecu.-s  in  a  great 
measure  to  their  soliciiaiiims.  One  has  broke  off 
all  commerce  with  her  lover,  bi'causn  he  voted 
against  me  '.  and  W.  Lmikliart,  m  a  n  eeeli  lo  the 
faculiy,  s:iid  thai  there  was  no  walking  the  streets, 
nor  even  enjoying  one's  own  fireside,  on  aerouni 
uf  their  importunate  zeal.  The  town  s^ys,  that 
even  his  bed  was  not  safe  for  him.  though  his  wife 
was  cousin-german  to  my  antagonist.   •   •   •   • 
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"  The  whole  hudy  of  cadics*  broughl  flambetuz, 
and  niadv  illiiniiiiatioiia  in  niirk  thi'ir  plrnaiire  at 
my  RiircoM ;  und  iioxl  iiKirniiiK  I  had  ihu  drums 
and  town  inusio  al  my  dixir,  m  nxprcsm  ihtir  joy, 
as  ihey  aaiil,  of  my  buing  madu  a  |;rcat  man. 
Thoy  coiilil  Hill  iina^jiiiu  that  no  ^reat  a  fray  cuuld 
be  raiiH'd  about  so  mere  a  trifle. 

"  About  a  roriiiight  before,  ]  had  published  a 
Diacour»(<  of  tin:  Prnloiitant  Suoceasiou,  wherein  I 
bad  very  liberally  nhusi'd  both  whigs  and  tories : 
yet  I  enjoyed  lb«  favor  of  both  parties. 

"  Such,  dear  Doc-tor,  is  the  triumph  of  vour 
friiMid ;  yet,  amidst  all  this  gri'atiinsa  and  glory, 
e»en  though  in:u)lcr  of  30,000  volumes,  and  pos- 
sessing the  smili's  of  a  hundn'd  fair  ours,  in  this 
very  pinnacit!  of  liuiiiin  grandeur  and  fvUrity,  I 
cast  a  favorable  regard  oii  you,  and  carucatly  de- 
sire your  frioiiilxhip  and  goodwill  :  a  little  flattery, 
too,  from  so  eminent  a  hand,  would  be  very  accep- 
table to  me.  You  know  you  are  somewhat  in  my 
debt  in  that  particular.  The  present  I  made  you 
of  my  Inquiry  was  calculated  b<ith  as  a  mark  of 
my  rogard,  and  as  a  snare  to  catch  a  little  incense 
from  you.  Why  do  you  put  me  to  the  necessity 
of  giving  it  to  inyself?" — p.  371. 

Anoilicr  letter  to  the  same  person  (January, 
1753)  has  thi:  following  charming  picture  of  a 
cheerful  and  contented  mind  : — 

"  I  shall  exult  and  triumph  to  you  a  litilo,  that 
I  have  now  al  last — being  turned  of  forty,  to  my 
own  honor,  to  that  of  learning,  ami  to  that  of  the 
present  age — arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  a 
househoUler.  About  seven  months  ago  I  got  a 
house  of  my  own,  and  completed  a  regular  f.imily  ; 
consisting  of  a  head,  viz.,  myself,  and  two  inferior 
members,  a  maid  and  a  cat.  My  sister  has  since 
joineil  me,  and  keeps  me  couipany.  With  frugal- 
ity I  can  reach,  I  find,  cleanliness,  warmth,  light, 
plenty,  and  contentment.  What  would  you  have 
more!  Indepecnleneo '  I  have  il  in  a  supreme 
degree,  lienor  ?  that  is  not  altogether  wanting. 
Grace?  that  will  come  in  time.  A  wife?  that  is 
none  of  the  indispensable  requisites  of  life. 
Dooks?  that  is  one  of  them ;  and  I  have  more 
than  I  cm  use.  In  short,  I  cannot  find  any  bless- 
ing of  consequence  which  I  am  not  possessed  of, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  and  without  any  great 
effort  of  philosophy,  I  may  be  easy  and  satisfied. 

"  As  there  is  no  happiness  without  occupation, 
I  have  begun  a  work  which  will  employ  me  several 
Toafs,  and  which  yields  me  much  satisfaction. 
Tis  a  History  of  Drilain,  from  ihe  Union  of  the 
Orowns  to  the  present  time.  I  have  already  fin- 
ished the  reign  of  King  James.  My  friends  flatter 
me  (by  this  1  mean  that  they  don't  flatter  me)  lliat 
I  have  succeeded.  You  know  that  there  Is  no  post 
of  honor  in  the  English  Parnassus  more  vacint 
than  that  of  history.  Style,  judgment,  impartial- 
ity, care — everything  is  wanting  to  our  historians  ; 
and  even  Rapin,  during  this  latter  period,  is  ex- 
tremely deficient.  I  make  my  work  very  concise, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  It  divides  into 
three  very  moderate  volumes :  the  one  lo  end  with 
Ihe  death  of  Charles  the  First ;  the  second  al  the 
Revolution  :  the  third  at  the  Accession,  for  I  dare 
como  no  nearer  the  present  times.  The  work  will 
neither  please  the  Duke  of  Bedford  nor  James 
Fraser :  but  I  hope  il  will  please  you  and  posterity. 

"  So,  dear  Doctor,  af\er  having  mended  ray  pen, 

• 
*A  privilo^d  body  nf  street  porters— amusingly  da- 

acribcd  in  "  Humphry  Clinker." 


and  bit  my  nails,  I  return  to  the  narration  of  par- 
liamentary factions,  or  court  intrigues,  or  civil 
wars,  and  bid  you  heanily  adieu." — p.  377. 

This  is  the  flr^t  iniiniaiion  of  his  great  under- 
taking ;  but  before  adverting  further  to  it  we  wil- 
lingly turn  lo  glance  at  Hume's  rorrrspondenis, 
and  the  society  among  which  he  was  no»  living. 

Hume's  *»rly  friends  (several  of  whom  were, 
we  believe,  his  r>  e  St.   Clairi,  Daron 

Mure,  Oswald,  I.<>  s  all  of  them  men  of 

great  intelligence — .>ir  iiiliierl  Klhot,  whose  letters 
ronfirm  all  our  previous  imprrissions  of  his  admir- 
able sense  and  accuiiiplisliinent — were  of  such 
rank  and  connections  na  would  have  secured  his 
admission  to  llie  highest  circles  of  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland,  so  far  as  his  fortune  enabled  him  to 
live  in  them.  One  of  his  intimates,  and,  as  we 
have  understood,  a  very  frequent  correspondent, 
was  Patrick  Lord  Klibank — commonly  known  as 
"  the  clever  Lord  :"  hut  of  letters  to  that  remarka- 
ble |>crsun  the  R.S.E.  collection  has  aflbrded  no 
valuable  s[>eciinen — and  we  see  but  one  from  his 
lordship  to  Hume — a  noticeable  blank.  His  mil- 
itary expedition  hid  thiuwn  him  into  the  intimacy 
of  several  oihcr  persons  of  a  different  class,  but 
with  whom  the  philosopher  assimilated  with  per- 
fect ease,  and  continued  to  live  on  terms  of  even 
greater  familiarity  than  with  the  civilians  of  his 
early  correspondence.  AlM>rcroinbie,  Kdmonslone, 
and  Erskine  were  all  soldiers  of  goo<l  birth,  and 
of  sufficient  standing  in  their  prufesaion  to  secure 
their  position  in  the  best  society. 

Another  correspondent  with  whom  he  seems  to 
have  become  acquainted  in  the  Quiheron  expedi- 
tion, was  Dr.  John  CIcphane,  to  whom  some  of 
the  most  enlerta:ning  Iciters  in  this  work  are  ad- 
dressed. Clephane  was,  like  Hume  himself,  a 
Scotchman   of  family    but   no    fortune,    who  had 

turned  an   unusually  good  education   In   --^ • 

first  as  a  travelling  tutor  lo  several  you: 

noblemen,  and  latterly  as  a  practising  pli)   

London.  lie  was  a  vey  accomplished  person, 
the  friend  and  adviser  of  Dr.  Mead  in  forming  his 
collections  of  ancient  and  foreign  ikrt.  But  he 
never  neglected  his  profession,  and  bid  fair  to  rise 
high  in  it  if  he  had  nut  been  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
cept of  a  medical  appoinlnient  in  the  expeditions 
against  ibe  coast  of  France  in  1758,  where  he 
died.  Fortunately  he  had  the  habit  of  preserving 
his  papers  ;  and  it  is  from  a  mass  of  varied  corre- 
spondence with  Italian  virtuosi  and  eminent  per- 
sons of  Paris,  thai  these  letters  of  Hume  are 
selected. 

Though  the  town  of  Edinburgh  was  sodilTerent, 
ihe  composition  and  tone  of  its  society,  in  the 
middle  of  last  century,  was  not  unlike  what  it  is 
known  to  be  at  the  present  day.  There  was  the 
same  body  of  the  country  squirearchy,  with  how- 
ever a  much  larger  sprinkling  of  the  nobility,  who 
had  not  then  got  inured  lo  London  life.  There 
were  the  same  literary  lawyers  and  scientific  doc- 
tors. There  was  perhaps  more  claret  drunk,  cer- 
tainly more  drunk  in  clubs  and  taverns — for  the 
general  narrowness  of  domestic  acconiuiiMlatiun  as 
well  as  of  fortune  prescribed  a  very  moderate  in- 
dulgence of  social  domestic  intercourse.  The  la- 
dies were  not,  perhaps,  in  general  so  well  educated 
as  their  greatgrand-daughiers  ;  but  there  was 
much  easy,  unexpensive,  and  yet  refined  society 
up  those  high  "  Common  siairs,"  in  the  "  closes," 
and  "  wynds,"  where  a  modern  lawyer's  fine  lady 
would  find  il  impossible  lo  bnallie. 

One  element  there  was  wiucli  is  now,  we  be- 
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The  Presbyterian  estmblishment  is  in  not  a  few 
iMpecU  singular  among  the  churches  of  Christen-  j 
dom.  The  incitements  of  their  clerpy  to  study, 
and  its  rewards,  have,  from  a  very  early  period  at 
least,  been  few  and  mean  ;  and  the  people,  inter- 
dicting to  the  clergy,  as  they  do  to  women,  all 
scholastic  learning,  seem  to  have  had  a  prejudice 
against  any  accomplishments  in  their  ministers  ex- 
cept those  of  iho  pulpit.  This  brought  it  about 
that  the  establishment,  which  has  in  all  periods 
produced  as  exemplary  working  pastors  and  as  ef- 
fective preachers  as  any,  had  before  Hume's  day 
baeome  remarkable  through  Europe  as  "  the  un- 
learned church."  While  this  rt''l'i'"<"ro,'>"',  as 
Warburton  called  it,  prevailed,  the  only  learning 
of  churchmen  was  a  lay  learning ;  and  the  only 
prizes  in  the  lottery  were  the  city  churches — 
which  benefices  were  additionally  coveted  for  the 
chance  of  holding  at  the  same  time  a  professor's 
chair  in  the  university.  Such  combination  of  ec- 
clesiastical and  academical  emoluments  has  within 
our  own  time  b<;t-n  condemned  as  interfering  with 
the  due  discharge  of  the  sacred  function  :  and  we 
believe  the  practice  has  been  wholly  abolished. 
The  results  of  this  rrfonn  are  not  yet  of  course  de- 
veloped. But  it  so  happened,  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, that  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  the  clergy 
of  Edinburgh  numbered  among  them  some  men  as 
eminent  as  Scotland  has  produced,  in  various 
branches  of  intellectual  exertion.  Among  these. 
Principal  Robertson  the  historian,  the  leader  of  the 
dominant  (or  Mudtrale)  party  in  the  Kirk,  and  Dr. 
Blair,  whose  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres 
were  once  mufh  csti'emed,  though  he  is  now  chief- 
ly remembered  bv  his  sermons,  were  favorite,  hut 
by  no  means  pretfniiiient  members  of  the  society 
into  which  Hume  wa*  now  admitted.  It  excited 
some  surprise  in  various  quarters  then,  and  con- 
tinues to  All  so,  that  such  clergymen  should  have 
consented  to  live  on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  one  who  held  and  published  doctrines  like 
those  of  Hume.  We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  that 
question  on  this  occasion  :  if  Mr.  Burton's  work 
may  be  relied  fn  as  a  complete  authority,  and  we 
know 'if  little  in  opposition  to  it  on  this  head,  it 
must  b<!  our  roiiclusiiin  that  the  open  and  avowed 
friendship  which  existed  between  them,  did  not  at 
the  time  and  on  the  spot  affect  injuriously  the  pro- 
feaaiunal  reputaiimi  and  influence  of  those  clergy- 
men, who  vet  weri!  sufTirirntly  exposed  to  criticism 
from  the  conspicuous  place  they  filled,  and  the 
violence  uf  church  parties  at  the  period.*     There 
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are   two  letters  which  throw  light   upon   the  for- 
bearance exercised  by  those  men  of  opposite  prin- 

'  :uid  with  them  we  »ill  leave  the  matter, 
iiiwerving  that  Hislmp  Butler  not  only  ei- 
....>..;•  I  the  eommiin  eivilitli-«  nf  life  with  Hume 
after  li:iving  received  liis  treatise,  "  but  everywhtjre 
recommended  his  moral  and  political  essays."  It 
was  not  to  such  men  that  Hume's  metaphysical  in- 
quiries could  prove  dangerous  ;  while  the  purity 
of  his  life  commanded  res|>cct,  and  his  t>enevolent 
and  kindly  nature  (for  which  we  need  not  appeal 
to  the  imagination  uf  Henry  Mackenzie  and  the 
beautiful  story  of  Ija  Roche)  reeommended  him  to 
their  affection.  The  first  of  the  following  extracts 
is  from  a  letter  of  Hume  (in  1761)  to  Dr.  Blair  : — 

"  Permit  mo  the  freedom  of  saying  a  word  to 
yourself  Whenever  I  have  had  tiie  pleasure  to 
be  in  your  company,  if  the  discourse  turned  upon 
any  comiiinn  subjectof  literature  or  reasmiing,  lal- 
ways  parted  from  you  both  entertained  and  instruct- 
ed. But  when  the  conversation  was  diverted  by 
you  from  this  channel  towards  the  subject  of  your 
profession,  though  I  doubt  not  but  your  intentions 
were  very  friendly  towards  me,  I  own  I  never  re- 
ceived the  same  satisfaction  :  I  was  apt  to  be  tired, 
and  you  to  be  angry.  I  would  therefore  wish,  for 
the  future,  whenever  my  good  fortune  throws  me 
in  your  way,  that  these  topics  should  be  forborne 
between  us.  I  have  long  since  done  with  all  in- 
quiries on  such  subjects,  and  am  beromc  incapable 
of  instruction  ;  though  I  own  no  one  is  more  capa- 
bb  of  conveying  it  than  yourself" — Vol.  ii.,  p. 
117. 

The  next  is  part  of  a  letter  to  Hume  from  Dr. 
Campbell,  the  author  of  a  well  received  and  able 
answer  to  his  "  Essay  on  Miracles  :" — 

"S.'i/A  June,  1762. 

"  The  testimony  you  are  pleased  to  give  in  fa- 
vor of  my  performance,  is  an  honor  of  which  I 
should  be  entirely  unworthy,  were  I  not  sensible 
of  the  uncommon  generosity  you  have  shown  in 
giving  it.  Ever  since  I  was  acquainted  with  your 
works,  your  talents  as  a  writer  have,  notwithstand- 
ing some  differences  in  abstract  principles,  extorted 
from  me  the  highest  veneration.  But  I  could 
scarce  have  thought  that,  in  spile  of  difTercnees  of 
a  more  interesting  nature,  even  such  as  regards 
morals  and  religion,  you  could  ever  force  me  in 
love  and  honor  you  as  a  man.  Yet  no  relii.'.  n-. 
prejudices  (as  you  would  probably  term  them)  i:iii 
hinder  me  from  doing  justice  to  that  goodness  and 
candor  which  appear  in  every  line  of  yuur  letter. 

"  There  is  in  all  controversy  a  struggle  for  vic- 
tory, which  1  may  say  compels  one  to  take  every 
fair  advantage  that  either  the  sentiments  or  the 
words  of  an  antagonist  present  him  with.  But  the 
appearances  of  as|ierity  or  raillery,  which  (me  will 
be  thereby  neee^sarily  drawn  into,  ought  not  to  be 
construed  as  in  the  least  affecting  the  habitual  good 
opinion,  or  even  the  hi^h  esteem,  whirh  the 
writer  may  nevertheless  entertain  uf  his  adver- 
saiT."— p.  110. 

It  is  more  pleasing  to  look  on  this  society  in 
another  light.  Hume's  sueceas  in  letters  was  the 
beginning  of  the  brilliant  (wriod  of  Edinburgh  lit- 
•  ralure.  Befort-  liim  no  Scotchman  had  done  any- 
(liing  In  redeem  hia  country  from  the  prnvinciiili.Mii 
into  which  the  union  had  cast  it.  He  had  ret  Ins 
ambition  on  two  roads  of  literary  distinction,  and 

with  malnal  rMp«rt,  and  KnkiDo  lived  to prrarhs  funeral 
■ermoo  liearinK  tmimoay  to  the  titgb  merit  of  his  frKnd, 
colleague,  and  rival. 
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ha  wi\8  mninpnl!  I  in  bnili.     Ho  was  fol- 

lowed in  his  (ill..  I  ...  .1  career  l>y  lii»  friorul 
Adam  FerKii.ion  i  and,  Willi  i;rralvr  iiitliieiicu  uii 
fame,  by  their  rdmimni  friend  Adam  Smith.  Huh 
erlmn  fur  a  neason  divided  the  upinioni  of  the 
wurhl  with  Hume  in  the  field  of  history  ;  and  a 
swarm  uf  leiuuT  aspirants  were  cherished  into  life 
by  their  Miecrsia.  To  all  these  ardent  sons  of  let- 
ters Hume  ui(5  the  kind  and  t;enerou!<  ' 
There  was  no  (letty  jealousy  in  his  nai 
only  sn|i|Hirtod  Hlaekloek,  the  poor  Imii'i  jutt. 
and  John  Home,  the  author  of  "  l)oii^las,"  but  he 
look  pleaniire  and  (.'loned  in  each  new  success  of 
friends  whom  he  felt  to  be  no  mean  rivals  in  his 
own  walk  ;  and  he  lived  on  terms  of  entire  confi- 
deneo  and  the  most  playful  intimacy  with  men 
whose  names  and  works  will  live  as  long  as  hia 
When  Robertson  was  preferred  for  the  oflico  of 
HisiorioL'rapher,  with  a  salary  whieh  then  would 
have  fulhlled  Hume's  utmost  ambition,  he  save 
way  to  no  envious  complainings.  We  learn  from 
a  note  of  Dr.  ("arlyle,*  that  "  Honest  David 
Hume,  with  a  heart  of  all  others  that  rejoices  most 
at  the  prosperity  of  his  friends,  was  rertainly  a 
little  hurt  with  this  last  honor  conferred  on  Kub- 
erlmn,"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  101.)  There  are  loo  few  in- 
sMnces  of  such  society  to  pass  this  over  wilhoiit 
notice.  Hume  writes  to  Robertson  (1758)  on  the 
publication  of  his  "  History  of  Scotland  :" — 

"  I  am  diverting  myself  with  the  notion  how 
much  you  will  profit  by  the  applause  of  my  ene- 
mies in  Scotland.  Had  you  and  I  been  such  fools 
as  to  have  given  way  to  jealousy,  to  have  enter- 
tained animosity  and  inaliijnity  against  each  other, 
and  to  have  rent  all  our  acquaintance  into  parties, 
what  a  noble  amusement  we  should  have  exhibited 
to  the  blockheads,  which  now  they  are  likely  to  be 
disappointed  iif !  All  ihe  people  whose  friendship 
or  judgment  either  of  us  value,  are  friends  to  both, 
and  will  be  pleased  with  the  success  of  both,  as  we 
will  ho  with  that  of  each  other." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  iO. 

Wo  heartily  agree  with  our  author — "  There  is 
no  passage  in  literary  liistory,  perhaps,  mote  truly 
dignified  than  the  perfect  cordiality  and  sincere  in- 
terchange of  services  between  two  men  whose 
claims  on  the  aduiiration  of  the  world  came  in  so 
close  competition  with  each  other."  (Vol.  ii.,  p. 
49.) 

I^vcn  the  philosophical  party  most  opposed  to 
Hume  were  won  by  his  placid  and  courteous  recep- 
tion of  their  works.  Keid,  their  leader,  (a  clergy- 
man also,  by  the  way,)  acknowledges  his  "candor 
and  generosity  towards  an  antagonist ;"  and  con- 
cludes a  remarkable  letter,  in  which  he  avows  him- 
self Hume's  "disciple  in  metaphysics,"  willi  the 
following  words: — 

"  When  yon  have  seen  the  wholu  of  my  per- 
formance, I  shall  lake  it  as  a  very  great  favor  to 
have  your  opinion  upon  it,  from  which  I  make  no 
doubt  of  receiving  light,  whether  I  receive  convic- 
tion or  no.     Your  friendly  adversaries,  Drs.  Camp- 

♦Our  readers  will  find  some  information  about  this  ^n- 
tlcman,  the  oiico  crlolmitPil  ininisliT  of  Mussf  Ihurtjh,  and 
most  oilhe  nthnr  frion'!-*  of  HniTif'^  K<1inl'nr.rh  rin-lo,  in 
the  article  nn     ■*■'     '  ■■*■'':; 

buted  hr  .Sir  v 
and  now  inrlu 

Mr.  Rurtiin  .s.miiis  i,i  ihinL  ttiai  Dr.  Carlyle »  Uiary, 
which  HiMiry  Miirkrniio  had  before  him  when  he  wmlc 
his  accoiml  of  John  Home,  has  now  prrishctl.  Much  en- 
tertainment niiirht  have  been  ei|>e\twl  fnim  it — and  we 
hope  Mr,  Hurtnn  is  inislakrn  ;  but  Raron  Hume's  exam- 
ple may  have  influenced  the  witty  Doctor's  representa- 
lires. 


I  bell  and  Gerard,  as  well   aa   T  v,  return 

1  itri'lr    i-'iiiii'liiiK'nt.-,    Ill    Mill    r>  A   little 

f  which 
'  d  to  you 
lor   Ita  enieitainiiieiil.      Vout  iuiii|>aiiy  would,  al- 
though we  are  all   good  Christians,  be  more  ae- 
ceptahlo  than  that  of  St,  .\  :  and  since  we 

cannot  have  vou  upon  tii  n  are  brought 

used  and 
.ess.   If 
,i>ii  ,\iiu-  nil  iiiiMi-  HI  iiMM.ii.-i,  |,<>ii,ii .-,,  I'l  metaphy- 
sics, I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  for  subjects." 
— 1>,  l.')5. 

lluine  was  now  installed  in  the  Advocates'  Li- 
brary, writing,  currmie  calamo,  his  great  work. 
We  have  noticed  the  first  announcement  of  the  un- 
dertaking in  a  letter  of  Janiiary,  1753 — by  which 
time  he  had  done  the  reign  of  James  I.  ;  and  we 
have  the  author  chanting  janu/ue  ojntt  extgi,  on 
the  1st  of  September,  1754,  (p,  397,)  In  so  short 
a  space  was  composed  the  first  volume,  and  the 
most  ini[>ortant  one,  of  that  history  which,  as  he 
himself  pleasantly  said — "  only  di.spleased  all  the 
whigs — and  all  the  lories — and  .ill  tho  Chris- 
tians," and  which  has  continued  to  be  read  ever 
since  by  all  the  three  classes,  and  by  all  the 
world. 

Of  the  merits  and  faults  of  Hume's  "  History  of 
England,"  of  the  reasons  of  its  short  coming,  the 
causes  of  its  success,  and  Ihe  extent  of  its  influ- 
ence, perh.ips  enough  has  been  written  ;  but  the 
subject  is  interesting,  and  one  or  two  points,  w« 
think,  have  not  been  rightly  considered. 

The  earliest  of  Hume's  writings,  in  his  bio- 
graper's  opinion,  is  an  "  Essay  on  Chivalry,"  (p. 
1!),)  which  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  choice  of 
the  subject  by  a  writer  who  cannot  sympathize  with 
or  even  allow  for  any  of  the  peculiar  feelings  on 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  chivalry  was  founded. 
He  could  never  read  Froissart ;  he  despif^ed  him ; 
everything  of  romance  was  only  so  much  of  bar- 
barism. Gothic  architecture,  the  churches  and 
castles  of  an  early  time,  were  monuments  of  dark 
superstition  and  brutal  tyranny,  in  whose  history 
he  took  no  delight.  He  contemned  the  people  of 
niedia:val  Europe,  and  all  their  instilutioiis.  The 
clergy  were  ruthless  bigots,  or  brazen  impostors, 
domineering  intriguers,  or  lazy  voluptuaries — the 
laity  fierce  and  ignorant  savnges.  He  saw  nothing 
admirable  in  man  but  liigh-dreswd  civilization,  and 
he  could  not  even  condescend  to  trace  »/.5  history 
and  progress  to  a  ruder  age.  He  was, though  but 
a  slender  classical  scholar,  a  classicist  beyond  rea- 
son and  all  modern  belief.  Though  he  tried  to 
"  refoivT  hisfJreek,"  he  had  no  idea  of  any  poetrr 
beyond  the  smooth  and  high-polished  JEnrxA.  It 
is  fortunate  that  Burns  came  loo  lale  to  disturb  his 
equanimity.  Scott  would  have  driven  the  philoso- 
pher mad.  Wilkie's  "  Epigoniad"  (which  of  our 
readers  h.is  tried  to  read  it')  he  considered  "  full 
of  sublimity  and  genius,"  (ii.,  p.  25.)  Writing 
of  Home's  first  tragedy  before  he  had  seen  it,  be 
says,  "  It  is  very  likely  to  meet  wiih  success,  and 
not  to  deserve  it  ;  for  the  author  tells  me  he  is  a 
great  admirer  of  Shak»(>eare,  and  never  read  Ra- 
cine," (p.  316.)  But  he  found  he  was  mistaken, 
and  he  praises  "Douglas:" — "The  author  1 
thought  had  corrupted  his  taste  by  the  imitation  of 
Shakspeare,  whom  he  ought  only  to  have  admired. 
But  he  has  composed  a  new  tracedy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  invention,  and  here  he  appears  a  true  disci- 
ple of  Sophocles  and  Racine.  I  hope  in  linae  he 
will  vindicate  the  English  stage  from  the  reproach 
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of  birbirism."  (p.  392.)  Il  is  in  this  in- 
to the  ffohiigs  and  monvesof  a  rude  thu  . 
ou«  ai{c  we  can  Irare  nne  principal  cause  o|  Uie 
failure  nf  Hume's  "  History,"  especially  of  the 
early  p''ri<Hl.  Mr.  liurion  eires  us  his  uwn 
"character  <if  a  complete  history,"  (toI.  ii.,  pp. 
193—7,)  "  '  il' '  '"•"(  part  of  the  editor's  lucubra- 
tions. I  iiuch  on  the  incompatibility  of 
minute  .i  research  with  the  higher  duty 
of  an  hisiori3ii.  We  think  him  mistaken  ;  but  if 
all  the  necessary  materials  had  been  collected  to 
his  hand,  and  he  had  used  them  all,  Hume  could 
not  h^vo  written  a  saiisfaclory  history  of  the 
earlier  times  of  Kngl.tnd.  He  mieht  have  emptied 
the  whole  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Domesday  into  his 
Tolumes,  and  crowded  his  margins  with  Palf;rave 
and  Thorpe  ;  he  could  never  have  produced  a  fit- 
ting history  of  old  F.ngland.  The  man  who  looked 
upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity  as  a  monkish 
juggle,  who  could  trace  nothing  of  the  sturdy 
Knglish  character  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions, 
10  whose  eyes  all  bishops  and  priests  were  hut  fat 
encumbereni  of  the  soil,  and  knights  and  heralds 
brought  up  no  image  but  of  violence  and  rapine, 
could  never  have  handled  well  the  old  "  History  of 
England,"  under  whatever  rule,  be  it  Saxon,  5lor- 
inan,  or  Plantagenct.  He  could  not  sympathize  with 
the  past — he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  even  to 
try  to  understand  it. 

But.  now  comes  the  more  diflieult  question  of 
the  cause  of  so  much  misrepresentation  in  the 
"  History  of  the  Siu.irts."  Here  was  a  lime  of 
sufficient  civilization — a  war  of  fine  principles  for 
choice.  Royalty  and  loyalty  on  the  one  hand — 
freedom  and  the  commons  on  the  iither.  Then 
why  has  Hume  in  some  respects  failed?  Why 
was  the  first  philosophical  historian  of  modern 
limes  a  partial  one'  It  appears  to  us  there  are 
several  concurring  causes.  In  the  middle  of  last 
century,  when  Hume  wrote,  criticism  was  in  its  in- 
fancy— historic;il  criticism  unknown.  The  weigh- 
ing of  evidence  of  fact,  or  calm  and  dispassionate 
balancing  of  party  principles,  was  not  yet  dr<-amt 
of.  Historians  everywhere  were  still  undisguised 
partisans.  For  some  lime,  too,  whig  or  revolution 
politics,  as  they  were  called,  had  been  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  were  supported  with  intemperance 
and  unfairness.  The  most  candid  man,  applying 
his  mind  to  hi.story  at  such  a  time,  might  feel  in- 
clined to  throw  his  weight  into  the  opposite  scale, 
and  consider  himself  as  on  the  whole  serving  the 
cause  of  justice  in  furnishing  a  refined  pleading  for 
the  depressed  party.  In  painting  the  royalists,  in 
the  great  struggle  of  principles,  in  their  own  col- 
ors ;  in  giving  lo  loyalty,  to  love  of  order,  to  dis- 
gust at  fanaticism,  that  prominence  which  they 
really  had  in  the  minds  of  the  saner  portion  of  the 
Cavalier  party,  Hume  was  selling  forth  a  part  of 
the  triilh — contributing  something  which  was  then 
as  necessary  to  the  just  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
of  thi-  age  as  if  he  had  applied  himself  to  sifting 
proofs  snd  examining  documents.  That  in  thus 
writing,  however,  he  neglected  the  greatest  and 
highest  dnty  of  his  office — that  he  leR  the  seat  of 
judgment  for  the  pleader's  bar — will  not  now  be 
dented.  He  wrote  as  an  advocate,  and  the  opposi- 
tion his  history  met  with  only  stimulated  his  advo- 
escjr. 

"  In  this  new  edition."  he  writes  to  Elliot  in 
June.    17n3,  "I   have  r  -    ■  •  •   • 

and  oversi;>hls,  which   I 

the  plaguy  prejudices  ot    .^  ...^.^ ,„,„,  m,;,,  ^ 1 

wu  too  much  infected  when  I  began  this  work. 


1  corrected  some  of  these  mialakes  in  a  former  edi- 
tion :  but  being  resolved  to  add  to  this  edition  tha 
quotations  of  authorities  for  the  reigns  of  James  L 
and  Charles  1.,  I  was  obliged  lo  run  over  again  the 
must  considerable  authors  who  had  treated  of  theea 
reigns  ;  and  I  h.nppily  discovered  some  more  mis- 
takes, which  I  li:ivo  now  rorri'cteil.  As  I  began 
the  History  with  these  two  reigns,  I  now  find 
that  they,  above  all  the  rest,  have  been  corrupted 
with  whig  rancor,  and  that  I  really  deserved 
the  name  of  a  party  writer,  and  boanted  without 
any  foundation  of  my  impartiality ;  but  if  you 
now  do  me  the  honor  to  give  this  part  of  my 
work  a  second  perusal,  I  am  persuaded  that  you 
will  no  longer  throw  on  me  this  reproachful  epi- 
thet, and  will  acquit  me  of  all  pro|x!nsiiy  to  whig- 
gism.  If  you  still  continue  to  upbraid  me,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  retaliate  on  you,  and  cry,  Whig  vout- 
meme. 

"  In  page  33,  vol.  v.,  you  will  find  a  full  justifi- 
cation of  the  impositions  laid  on  by  James  I.  with- 
out authority  of  parliament;  in  pages  113,  114, 
389,  a  justification  of  persecuting  the  Puritans  ;  in 
page  180,  a  justification  of  Chailes  I.  for  levying 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment.    •     •     •     • 

"  I  now  justify  James  II.  more  explicitly  in  his 
exercise  of  the  dispensing  power,  which  was  inti- 
mately interwoven  wiih  the  constitution  and  moa- 
archy."— Vol.  ii.,  pp.  U4,  145. 

We  must  admit  that  Hume  only  felt  half  tha 
force  of  the  words  he  quotes  of  his  Greek  master, 
when  he  iirofessed  to  write  his  History  as  a  }>o«- 
s«jionybrrt)er. 

.\noiher  reason  remains  behind.  We  believe 
Hume  sat  down  to  plan  his  History  partly  as  a 
charming  exercitaticm  of  his  metaphysical  mind. 
He  wrote  the  "  History  of  the  Smarts"  with  no 
more  sifting  of  evidence  than  he  bestowed  on  his 
"  Essay  on  the  Authenliciiy  of  Ossian,"  (vol.  ii., 
p.  36.)  It  did  not  enter  into  his  plan  to  grub  out 
received  errors,  and  establish  facts  by  proof.  He 
chose  an  interesting  hero,  as  he  admonished  Rob- 
ertson lo  do,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  84.)  The  leading  inci- 
dents were  notorious  and  popular,  as  fits  the 
groundwork  of  a  drama,  and  he  went  on  in  a  tem- 
per and  spirit  with  which  his  idol  Racine  might  sit 
down  to  pen  a  tragedy.  Of  minor  mailers  be  did 
not  regard  so  much  what  was  actually  fact  as  what 
was  poetically  true.  He  had  a  wide  canvass,  and 
the  outline  of  a  fine  subject — 

"  Presenting  Thebes  or  Pelops'  line  ;" 

and  if  he  did  not  group  his  figures  in  the  best  eon- 
posiiion,  and  throw  his  lights  trrundum  artrm,  he 
had  himself  to  blame.  There  are  many  who  think 
it  is  a  pity  to  shake  our  confidence  in  Livy's  His- 
tory, when  all  our  school  philosophy  is  founded  on 
his  facts.  Hume  might  defend  himself  so  ;  and 
had  no  objection  that  his  History,  in  like  manner 
might  be  considered  as  "  philosophy  teaching  by 
examples,"  though  the  examples  were  often  ideal 
But  he  says  of  himself,  "  a  paaiion  for  literature 
was  the  ruling  passion  of  my  life  ;"  and  the  first 
point  was  to  achieve  a  great  literiiry  triumph — to 
produce  a  finished  snd  perfect  historical  tragedy 
that  might  rival  in  phit,  in  dcnowim-nt,  in  high- 
wrought  interest,  as  well  as  in  grace  and  beauty 
of  diction,  one  of  the  great  works  of  ancient  art. 
Taking  this  oli  ■  imouiit,  ihcre  cannot  be 

a  doubt  that    lli'  was   the   poetical    and 

proper  tragic  viit......  , !opt ;  and  Hume  for  the 

time  threw  aside  his  whiggism,  which  he  had  not 
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jrot  got  rid  of  in  real  life,  a»  well  m  his  akvptical 

wei|;hin|;  and  examination  of  prim-i:  ' '   •■■ 

the   ideulizinK  pruccm  kept  only  ih' 
name!!,  and  dates,  and  landinnrkH  of 
and  threw  over  Ihom  llio  coliirliiK  of  i 
milt  of  iho  mai^ician,  where  "all  » 
nought   was   truth."'     With   {hc^e    vit-ws,    ukiiiu' 
(Charles  as  the  centre  of  his  coinpoBiiiuii,  Hiiin« 
save  him  all  the  interest  he  could  heap  upon  him, 
accordini;   to   his  notions.     To   have    f  p rest! n ted 
him  as  strict  and   rigid  even  to  auslenly,  m  reli- 
gious tenets  and  ohscrvances,  as  hr  in  later  life 
rarlainly  was,  would  h.ivu  lowerod  him  in  the  phi- 
liisoplier's  eye  :  innreovnr,  it  would  liayi-  inlurft-rnd 
with  the  ariisiio  simpliniy  of  oIK'ct,  which  n-quin-' 
the  dark  .-^idc  of  rcliclliun  to  lie  lu'idc  darker  wr 
iinrolitivcd    fanaticism.     The    oppn'ssions   of  lli 
law,  the  illegal  exlorliim  of  mniiey  ua  the  king's 
side,  which  every  one  now  udmils,  are  not  passed 
orer,  nor  denied,  nor  pulliaind  ;  hut  by  a  single 
dash  of  the  brush,  the  shadow  of  the  picture  is 
made  to  cover  them  so  iliut  the  eye  never  rests  on 
them.     The  iron  severity  of  .Slralford,  the  bigotry 
aiidii  "f  Laud,  the  lergivi'iailiim  of  Charles 

— a  h  In  a  nnble  nature — all  arc  there, 

hut  IniuiiuM  ]ni<i  the  background;  while  the  artist 
brings  into  the  full  bhaze  of  bis  sunshine  the  ainia- 
hlo  and  heroic  qualities  of  the  king,  the  courage 
and  genius  of  bis  great  minister,  and  even  the  pri- 
inale's  zi'ul  and  genuine  piety,  to  increase  the 
tragic  elTeot  of  iheir  sufTurings  and  death.  It  is 
done  with  admirable  skill ;  and  the  speclator,  en- 
chanted with  the  picture,  rciecla  all  criticism 
a^'aiiist  the  truth  of  its  fads.  The  story  flows  on 
ku  sweetly,  it  is  impissible  to  slop  it  to  ask  the 
iinnertinent  question.  "  Is  it  true?" 

In  this  artist  skill  the  historian  of  the  House  of 
Siuurt  is  unrivalled.  You  ran  find  few  false  state- 
ments or  mistakes  on  matters  of  any  real  impor- 
t.ince — not  many  suppressions  of  fact.  You  can 
rirely  detect  any  ingenious  sophistry.  Praise  and 
blame  are  duly  awarded  where  merited.  Hut  all 
is  made  subservient  to  the  "effect"  which  the 
;;reat  picture  must  produce  to  be  perfect  as  a  work 
of  art. 

It  is  here  that  Hume  shows  his  mastery,  more 
than  in  any  perfection  of  mere  style  and  language  ; 
and  yet  the  easy,  equal,  su.stained  style  of  the  his- 
torian was  well  suited  to  his  object,  and,  indolent 
as  he  certainly  was  in  many  points,  this  achieve- 
ment was  the  result  of  much  study  and  labor  well 
•concealed.  It  never  falls  below  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  the  narrative,  and  shuns  all  flights  that 
might  distract  the  attention  from  the  (;reat  scene 
kproad  before  us. 

In  Hume's  time  and  for  long  after,  (and  perhaps 
it  is  so  still,)  no  Scotchman  wrote  English  without 
tear  of  blunders  ;  and  Hume  was  peculiarily  sensi- 
tive in  this  matter.  Even  when  success  might 
have  given  confidence,  his  correspondence  shows 
ua  how  careful  he  was  to  have  the  assistance  of 
his  English  friends  for  purifying  his  language  of 
il.s  northern  S()Ots  and  turns.  Hy  what  discipline 
CMuld  one  thus  suffering  under  the  irksome  dread 
t>f  provincialism  school  himself  into  the  e.asy  seem- 
ing language  of  Hume?  He  has  furnished  us 
with  no  key  to  this  himself.  In  the  dearth  of 
other  information,  we  have  looked  over  the  index 
of  his  philosophical  works  to  find  the  authors 
quoted  or  referred  to.  At  the  same  time  we  know 
how  fallacious  it  is  to  rest  on  such  foundations. 
It  is  one  thing  to  cite  an  author  and  another  to 
have  studied  his  style  ;  and  perhaps  the  man  who 


is  moat  imbued  with  the  apiril  and  hngntfl  wt  • 

..r. .-I'll...-    ■■      I..1KI      liLi.lir    III      t.|.>l/n      nj-t.inl    n.u.tB. 


»t  ol   eounwi  «li- 
I  hand  than  on  ll- 

■  'lor  of  tin*  r»?uv 

:   Nations  ''  »n» 

ui  consult  biMiks  thai 

:al  studies  and  lasti-. 

ii  wiiiioiit   interest,  and  soine- 

We 


{  reu«ling  ■>!  tii 
j"(hi  the  V«, 
I  neo«.<uMirily  led  liy  . 

might  lie  foreign  ! 

Still  the   point   is  ii< 

thing  may  be  found  fniin  such  an   inquiry. 

give  It  for  no  more  than  it  is  worth. 

The  index  of  a  common  edition  of  the  collected 

T"«.  iv«      ,,r.,r..«,ii.,r   to    notice    all     <>"•    -M^llir.r*   .,r...l...l 

gives  the  ; 
Jit    Ijatin,    I  ■  ., 

nineteen    English,    nine   Italian.      t)i    the   Greek 
authors,  Diodorus  Siculus  and   Plutan;h  are  each 
cited   about   thirty   times: — Polyhitis,  Xenophnn. 
and    .Strabo,   about    half   as    often : — Herodotus. 
Thucydides,     Demosthenes,    and     Lucian,    each 
about   twelve   times; — Plato   and   .Aristotle,  each 
nine    times; — Hesiod,  Lysias,  seven    times   each; 
J  Homer  five  times  ;  and  no  other  Greek  authors  so 
.  often    as   these.      Of    I^alin   writers.   Tacitus   i^ 
'quoted  twenty-four  times;   the  elder  Pliny,  fifteen: 
j  ("icero,  nineteen  ;  Horace,  fourteen  ;  Livy,  twelve  : 
Columella,  seven;    Quinctilian  and   Cvsar,  eacli 
six;  Martial,   four;    Pctronius   and    Virgil,   each 
thrice  ;  Terence,  twice.     Of  French    writers,  he 
cites  Fontenello  four  tiroes ;  the  A  h\>i  Dubos  as 
often  ;  Racine  thrice  ;  Itochefoucault  twice  ;  Vol- 
taire and  Hoileau,  each  once.    Among  the  Italians 
Machiavclli  is  quoted   seven   times;  Arioslo  ami 
Guicciardini,  each  twice  ;    Hoccaccio,  once.     Hi» 
English  authorities  are  still   more  curious.      He 
quotes  Bacon  and  IjOcke,  each  seven  times  ;  Pope, 
five    times ;     Swift,    thrice  ;     Shakspeare,    twice ; 
I  Holingbroke,  twice  ;   Herkeley,  Hutchinson.  Addi- 
son, Prior,  Parnell,  each  once.      He  quotes  three 
or  four  early  fathers;  two  modern  ibeologians; 
the  Uihle,  the  Koran,  and  Cervantes,  each  once. 

Now  undoubtedly,  such  a  list  shows  extensive 
research  and  study  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
an  instance  where  a  great  array  of  authorities  is 
used  to  better  account  than  iii  the  "  inquiry  regard- 
ing the  [mpulousness  of  ancient  nations."  His 
correspondence  also  is  full  of  cla.ssical  qunlations 
and  allusions.  There  is,  however,  immething  in 
the  manner  of  the  references  which  frequently 
suggests  the  idea,  that  the  author  consulted  his 
Greek  authors  in  the  I>alin  translations ;  and  there 
is  a  small  slip  of  umoc,  meaning  "  blood,"  in  one 
of  his  last  letters,  (ii.  p.  504,)  which  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  any  habitual  reading  of  Greek.  He 
had  evidently  no  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
fJreek  dramatists,  probably  not  more  than  the 
French  books  of  belles-lettres  supplied.  Homer 
he  undoubtedly  read  in  the  original,  and  he  loves 
to  quote  him  even  in  his  familiar  letters,  but  loo 
correctly,  and  as  if  he  had  the  book  open  to  make 
the  quotation.  Thucydides  he  must  have  studied  : 
and  he  knew  how  to  value  the  great  historian 
when  he  pronounces  "  the  first  page  of  his  work 
I  he  commencement  of  real  history."  {Efsay  on 
I  E/ofuencr.)  He  appreciated  the  clearness  and 
truth  of  Xenophon  and  Ciesar ;  but  his  admiration 
;  was  reserved  for  the  mixed  historical  and  romantic 
biographies  of  Plutarch,  which  he  recommended 
I  to  Robertson  as  a  model,  and  of  which  he  himself 


Hume  knew  Cicero  well.     Horace,  and  still  mora 
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Virffil,  be  .ifton  qiKitH  from  meraorv  in  hi«  lettars, 

........u- r  .ii..,, 1...  I., -I  .-..mIiI       lln   prob- 

1  is  e»i- 

i^re  with 

any  aort  o(  care.*      An  li)r  Knijliah,  it  ^tutilii  aeein 

that     Miiitii-    RTirrrty    8tudie<l    in    thai    lan)raage, 

■.ft  on  which  he  wan  engaged 

..I  IIS  :tulhors  fur  his  pleasuit!. 

lie  c<;iui;;lv  ilriw   iu>ne  of  his  language  from  the 

"pure   well    of  Flnijlish   undefiled."     Tho    Hible, 

th«  best  book  for  the  study  of  the  present  Knclish 

toogae,  be  was  nut  likely  to  dwell  upon.     Sbak- 

,..,...,.   ,.1    1    .,.,..    Hcaiimonl  and   Fletcher,  were 

'    the    unities  and   so   forth  ; 

M _ I'd  in   all  the  learning  of  the 

classica,  was  no  classicist,  and,  moreover,  was 
fanatical  ;  the  band  of  writers  whu  first  wielded 
Knglish  prose  as  masters  were  mostly  churchmen, 
and  were  indeed  in  his  time  generally  disregarded 
or  unknown,  liactm  he  had  read,  but  only  for  his 
philosophy.  Johnson  had  not  yet  directed  the 
student  of  Knglish  composition  to  cive  his  days 
and  nighu  to  Addison  ;  and  though  Hobertson  was 
never  wearv  of  pairing  over  Swift,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  Hume  could  appreciate  the  most  idio- 
matic of  modern  Knglish  styles.  He  chose  his 
models  and  his  rules  elsewhere.  He  studied  the 
Parisii'i  \vr  t,  rs  on  criticism  and  belles-lettres; 
foil,,  .11  and  his  school;  affected  to  rave 

of   >   ,  uid    Kacine   as   near  of  kin  ;  and, 

without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  languages 
of  Old  classics,  or  a  heartfelt  appreciation  of  their 
spirit,  still  set  them  up  as  the  ideal  objects  of  his 
imitation  both  in  form  and  essence. 

It  was  undoubtedly  on  those  models  thai  he 
formed  his  style  :  but  he  bestowed  upon  it  no  com- 
mon labor,  and  brought  to  the  study  no  common 
qualifiraiions.  Clear  good  sense,  an  admirable 
precision  of  thought  and  reasoning,  gave  a  similar 
precision  and  traiL-iparency  of  diction  :  a  remark- 
able simplicity  "f  I    ■"■m,,.!  t..  n  .mick  sense  of 

tho  ndiculous.  ;  iiein[iting  too 

high  a  flmht.      i  nature,  with 

a  never-ceasing  watchfulness  of  his  words,!  *"■' 
bled  him  to  pniduce  a  narrative  which,  without  the 
gracefulness  of  native  and  racy  English,  has  the 
great  merit  of  expressing  his  scns<!  clearly  and 
(imply,  and,  by  a  wonderful  art,  leading  us  to 
forget  the  writer  and  the  language  under  the  fasci- 
nation of  his  story.  There  is  no  greater  triumph 
in  this  department,  hut  it  is  the  victory  of  thinking 
rather  than  of  writing. 

Much  a»  we  should  wish  to  keep  company  with 
Hume  in  the  society  of  his  Edinburgh  friends,  we 
■bould  be  unreasonable  to  expect  it.     The  resi- 

*Om  specimen  nf  v«m,  whaa  Home  «as  (artjp-fiTC, 
■Mjr  saflee.  It  niuoi  have  heea  a  Strang*  tat  that  allow- 
•d  this  nanglmg  of  an  Uvidian  beumcler. 

Nam  simul  me  mt*  calueraol  prctora  miisa.— (ii,  p.  SO,) 

The  ciannnar  U  wurthy  of  the  quantity.  He  plainly  jn- 
MailM  etalurrani  to  mran  tteaied,  and  to  f^ivrm  pfrtora. 

♦  Tb«  c«r»  of  hit  nylc  ai>pp*r«  rifn  in  hi*  Irtlen, 
■May  of  which  arr  prr»erve«i  in  live  hr^t  dmlt.  and  show 

eOOatJIIit  (iirr,'  I  .ii:i  u  lien-  ;iiiittlif>r  u.<r.:iir  iihrjiu*  w>i>in. 
•d    II'  IH 


wrr  'T' 

wriiin^  t"  iiiii 

In  hi-  '  h 

odeti '  >t- 

in(  tJM.  -. ._. -,   ..    .   ,.-.,    ..    _ ^-..iic- 

Itmftt  alovMi  lo  ibc  Munc  phraac,  in  scTeral  ktlars,  to  dif- 
* ifriaada. 


denee  at  Grignan  stops  the  correspondence  nf  the 
queen  of  lettei^writers.  When  Hume  is  quietly 
placed  amons  his  dearest  friends,  and  busy  willi 
his  great  work,  he  cannot  have  much  time  or  occa- 
sion for  letter-writing.  The  incident  of  his  quar- 
rel with  the  learned  body  of  lawyers,  whose  officer 
he  was,  for  |Hilluling  the  shelves  of  a  great  public 
library,  in  fact  the  national  de|iositoiy  of  liirniture, 
with  the  works  of  l^foiiiaine  and  ('rebillon,  (p. 
3U5,)  is  ridiculous  enough,  unless  it  was  a  mere 
prelex  fur  attacking  liini,  when  it  l>ecomes  some- 
thing worse.  But  he  was  able  now  to  stand  alone. 
His  works  were  rising  in  p<ipularily  and  prmt. 
We  find  notices  of  several  visits  to  I..ondon  in  win- 
nexioii  with  new  editions.  He  had  moved  in  1763 
from  his  "  tenement  "  in  liiddell's  ]>aiid  to  a  more 
spacious  house  which  he  bought  in  St.  James' 
Court — the  same  flat,  as  Mr.  liurton  proves  by 
a  legal  document,  in  which  Doswell  at'terwarda 
r«'ceived  Johnson — though  liuzzy  of  course  did  not 
tell  his  guest  the  name  of  his  landlord.  In  1763 
he  wrote  to  Adam  Smith  ; — "  1  set  up  a  chaise 
in  May  next :  and  you  may  be  sure  a  journey  to 
Glasgow  will  be  one  of  the  first  I  shall  undertake." 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  148.)  In  short,  he  was  advancing  in 
the  steady  progress  of  an  industrious  and  prudent 
and  most  siicceaaful  literary  man,  surrounded  by 
friends  and  all  comforts,  now  |>laying  the  bountiful 
host  in  his  own  house  to  a  band  of  guests  such  as 
will  never  meet  again,  now  enjoying  the  free- 
dom of  the  "  Poker"  club^when  the  quiet  tenor 
of  his  days  was  interrupted  by  his  visit  to  Paris 
as  secretary  to  Lord  Hertford,  the  English  ambas- 
sador. 

Hume's  reception  and  success  in  Paris  (1764-5 
-6)  were  enough  to  turn  almost  any  bead  ;  and 
they  had  some  effect  upon  hi.s.  His  skeptical 
philosuphy,  distasteful  even  then  to  the  general 
mind  of  England,  was  received  with  universal 
applause  in  the  circle  of  encyclopsMlists.  His  his- 
tory bad  already  drawn  upon  him  the  volunteered 
correspondence  nf  the  Comlesse  de  Uniifflers,  and 
he  was  assured  of  a  general  welcome.  To  prepare 
him  the  more  to  enjoy  it,  he  had  to  contrast  it  with 
a  decided  want  of  success  in  Ixiiidon  society.  He 
never  loved  the  English  ;  and,  in  the  time  of 
Hume  and   Lord   Ilute,  North  Britons  were  not 

Popular  in  the  south.  He  wrote  thus  bitterly  to 
;iliot  :— 
"  I  believe,  taking  the  continent  of  Europe  from 
Petersburg  to  Lisbon,  and  fruin  Hcrpiii  to  Naples, 
there  is  nut  one  who  ever  heard  my  name  who  has 
not  heard  of  it  with  advantage,  both  in  point  of 
morals  and  genius.  I  do  not  believu  there  is  one 
Englishman  in  fifty  who,  if  he  heard  I  bad  broke 
my  neck  to-night,  would  be  sorry  ;  some,  because 
I  am  not  a  whig  ;  some,  because  I  am  not  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  all,  liecause  I  am  a  Scotsman.  Can 
you  seriously  talk  of  my  continuing  an  English- 
man 1  Am  I  or  you  an  Englishman?  Do  they 
not  treat  with  deriMon  our  pretennions  to  that 
name,  and  with  haired  our  just  yrrli-nsiuna  to  fur- 
pasf  and  gnivm  thrtn  '  " — Vol.  ii.,  p.  338. 
.\iid  again,  lo  iJr.  Blair  : — 
"  There  is  a  very  remarkable  difference  between 
Ixndon  and  Pans;  of  which  I  gave  warning  to 
Hclvelins,  when  he  went  over  lately  lo  England, 
and  of  which  ho  told  me,  on  his  return,  be  was 
fully  sensible.  If  a  man  have  the  misfortune,  m 
the  former  place,  to  atuch  himaelf  to  Icllrrs,  even 
if  he  succeeds,  1  know  not  with  whom  he  is  lo 
live,  nor  how  he  is  to  pass  his  time  in  a  suitable 
society.     The  httle  company  tliero  that  is  worth 
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aWTerain);  with,  arc  rold  ami   iiniinciahls  ;  or  are| 
wmriiieil  ••"'"  '"    '■'•Hon  and  cabal;  bo  lli^'   •  "'»" 
wlio  \t\if  III  public  alluirK  biv.i 

Seiliir  i!  ;   and,    if   ho   in    liol    ' 

CI  contemplilile.     llcnoo  thai    nation 

arc  luat   into  dm  duopent  iitupidity  and 

ignorani-Q." — Vol.  u.,  p.  KtW. 

Thns  wrote  David  Hume  of  I^ndon  in  1765^ 
exactly  in  lliu  m»al  llourishini;  Kra  of  Hoawoll's 
iiniiiortal  cycle — exactly  when  Uurke,  Johnaon, 
Ueauclerk,  (Mildaniith,  Keyni>li'  ('  k— not  to 
mention  Warluiiton,  ami    Cli'  >iid  VVal- 

pole — were   in   the   topmuat  l.i  >' ir  social 

enjoyment   and    renown  !     '11 II        ly  of   the 

Slnarta"  had  ap|>eared  nine  yc^i-  In  lie. 

Willi  lluw  roehiiRs  of  lierre  roHenlincnt  a^^ainst 
Enf^liah  .tiM'it'ty,  it  la  no  wonder  that  Hume  re- 
joiced in  iho  reception  he  met  with  in  Franco. 
We  have  seen  his  early  axpinitioiis  after  literary 
fame.  Hut  he  mi);ht  have  attained  the  higheat 
reputation  by  his  writings,  and  yet  not  have  satis- 
fied so  fully  his  craving,  and  come  far  short  of  the 
inloxicatiiif;  pleiisuro  he  now  enjoyed.  In  other 
times  and  roniitries,  his  works  niieht  have  given 
him  a  passport  inui  theaocicly  of  authors  and  read- 
ing men.  itiii  literature  ju^it  then  was  the  rage  in 
Paris — above  all,  ilit-  literature  of  infidelity  ;  and 
Hume,  with  lii.t  bnvnd  fare,  wide  mouth,  and  ex- 
preaauiii  of  iiiiliecilily,  awkward  in  manner,  speak- 
ing Kiiglish  like  a  Seotchinan,  and  French  imper- 
fectly, (p.  '2'0,  &.C.,)  found  himself  instantly 
courted  by  all  the  great  as  well  as  the  learned,  by 
the  leaders  of  literature  and  the  leaders  of  fashion 
alike,  by  philosophers  and  peers  and  princes ; 
above  all,  cari'ssed  and  idolized  by  the  most  fasci- 
nating women  in  the  world,  the  top  of  courtly 
aristocracy  of  Frunce,  and  the  centre  of  an  aris- 
tocracy of  Ifltcrs  almost  as  exclusive. 

All  this  was  nut  the  less  valued  that  he  knew 
how  rare  were  such  attentions  to  a  stranger. 
Writing  to  lilair,  (to  excuse  his  not  intnxluciiig  a 
young  Scotchman  of  rank  whom  his  friend  had 
recommended  to  him,)  he  says: — 

"  It  is  almost  out  of  the  memory  of  man  that  any 
British  has  been  here  on  a  fiM>ting  nf  familiarity 
with  the  good  cumpniiy  except  my  Lord  Holder- 
ness,  who  had  a  good  stock  of  ac>)uaintance  to 
begin  with,  speaks  the  language  like  a  native,  has 
Tery  insinuating  manners,  was  presented  under  the 
character  of  an  old  secretary  of  state,  and  spent,  as 
is  said,  X' 10,000  tins  winter,  lo  obtain  that  objeri 
of  vanity.  Him,  indeed,  1  met  everywhere  in  the 
best  company  :  but  as  to  others — lords,  earls,  mar- 
qaises,   and    dukes — ihey    went   almut   to   plays, 

operas,  and  .     Nobody  minded    them  ;  they 

kept  company  with  one  another ;  and  it  would 
have  been  ridiculous  to  think  of  bringing  them 
into  Fr«'iich  company.'" — Vol.  ii.,  p.  iy|. 

We  learn  somewhat  of  Hume's  brilliant  success 
and  of  the  feelings  it  caused  in  the  philosophic 
breast,  from  hi.'*  own  letters ;  and  in  quoting  these 
we  Hhall  avoid  as  much  as  we  can  those  previously 
known.     He  writes  to  Hlair  : — 

"  The  men  of  letters  hero  are  really  very 
agreeable  :  all  of  them  men  of  the  world,  living  in 
entire,  or  almost  entire,  harmony  among  them- 
selves, and  quite  irreproachable  in  their  morals. 
It  would  give  you,  and  Jardine,  and  Kobcrtson, 
groat  satisfaction  to  hnd  thai  there  is  not  a  single 
deist  among  them.  Those  whose  persons  and 
conversation  I  like  best,  are  D'Aletnbert,  Kuifon, 
Mariunntel,  Uidcrot,  Duclns,  Helvetius,  and  old 
President  ll^nault,  who,  though  now   decaying, 


retains  thai  amiable  charaeleT  which    made   him 
,,i„'.'  ilii'  •Irlii'lii  iif  all    France.      He    had    ainays 
!  the  b«?»l  company  in  I'arin.     Mill 
lU  will   laugh  at  iiie.  an  ihiv  ilo, 
I  it  I  am  more  earned  aw;iv 

1:  ii  I  should    be  by  tin'   fr-  :i? 

with  whom  1  btrin;'-    i  ■ '■  '  Milr.i- 

ductinn    to  court,   ii:  .•  i.    ■,   i  with 

the  Knglish  ambassador  will  nut  uliuw  niu  entirely 
to  drop." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  IHl. 

To    '       '  ■'         is  no  date.     Was  I'n-.;c| 

mystii  I  doctor'     Or  had  he  n  i    . 

been  111  ■,..,-   i.  ''■■■■    •  '■••■   "  ■••■ks  wiiln.i.i 

discovering  anyi:  v  or  of  lax 

morality  in  tho  c:      .,  ,  I'nmmt 

To  Colonel  l^mondatone  he  aay*,  in  January, 
1764:— 

"  The  good  reception  I  have  met  with  at  Paris 
renders  my  present  course  of  life,  though  some- 
what too  hurried  and  dissipated,  as  amusing  as  I 
conid  wish.  •  *  The  material  point  is,  (if  any- 
Ihing  can  be  vwlrrial,)  that  1  keep  my  health  and 
humor  as  entire  as  1  po^se!lscd  them  at  fiveand- 
iwenty." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  183. 

To  Blair  again  he  says,  in  the  same  month  : — 
"  It  is  very  silly  lo  form  distant  schemes  :  bat  I 
am  fixed  at  Paris  for  some  time,  and,  lo  judge  by 
probabilities,  for  life.  My  income  wuulil  suffice 
me  to  live  at  ease,  and  a  younger  brother  of  the 
best  family  would  not  think  himself  ill  provided 
for,  if  he  had  such  a  revenue.  Lrfidgings,  a  coach, 
and  clothes,  are  all  I  need:  and  thungh  I  have 
entered  late  into  this  scene  nf  life,  I  am  almost  as 
much  at  my  ease  as  if  I  had  been  educated  in  it 
from  my  infancy. 

"  I  shall  indulge  myself  in  a  folly  which  I  ha|>« 
you  will  make  a  discreet  use  of :  it  is  the  telling 
vou  of  an  incident  which  inny  appear  silly,  but 
which  gave  more  pleasure  than  perhaps  any  other 
I  had  ever  met  with.  I  was  carried,  about  six 
weeks  ago,  to  a  masquerade,  by  Irf)rd  Hertford. 
We  went  both  unmasked  :  and  we  had  scarce 
entered  the  room  when  a  lady  in  a  mask  came  up 
lo  me  and  exclaimed:  'Wn.'  Mont.  Huiiir,  rovs 
foiles  bicn  de  rnnir  in  i  rifaf  rlh-ovrrrf.  Que 
vous  3rrcz  bim  romhii  re  fiiir  i'  ■  <  rl  dt 

polilesses  .'      Vous  i>errez,  par  drs  tifui- 

vntpifs,  junqu'a  tjvrl  point  vovs  «/•  '    •   ' 

This  prologue  was  not  a  little  iv 
as  we  advanced  through  the  hall,  ii  i!«  i;iii;r  •  . 
imacine  the  cares-vs,  civilities,  and  pam  l  ■ 
which  poured  on  mo  from  all  sides.  You  wtnij.l 
have  thought  that  every  one  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  mask  to  speak  his  mind  with  impunity.  I 
could  observe  that  the  ladies  were  rather  the  most 
liberal  on  this  occasion.  But  what  gave  me  chief 
pleasure  was  to  find  that  most  of  the  enlogioms 
bestowed  on  me  turned  on  my  personal  character, 
my  nriirrti.  and  simplicity  of  manners,  the  candor 
and  mildness  of  mv  dispo.«iti<m,  &c. — AV<n  svnt 
mihi  .1  shall  not  deny  that  my  heart 

felt  :>  ilisfaction  from  this  general  efTu- 

sion  m  i;"<.<i  «ill  ;  and  l/ird  Hertford  was  much 
pleased,  and  even  surprised,  though  he  said  he 
thought  that  he  had  known  before  upon  what 
fooling  I  stood  with  the  good  company  of  Paris. 

"  1  allow  you  to  comtiiiinicate  this  story  lo  Dr. 
Jardine.  I  hope  it  will  refute  all  his  idle  notions 
that  I  have  no  turn  for  gallantry  and  gaiety — that 
I  am  on  a  bad  footing  with  the  ladies — that  my 
turn  of  converations  can  never  be  agreeable  to 
them — that  I  never  can  have  any  pretensions  to 
their  favors,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.     A  man  in  vogue  will 
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always  bare  Bomvthioir  to  pre(«nd  lo  with  the  fair 
•ex. 

"  Dii  yoa  not  think  it  happv  for  me  tn  retain 
«uch  a  taate  for  idleiieu  and  tnlli<  ~  ii  mv  years: 
•specially  since  I  have  come  in:  ,  whore 

(he  fullie*  are  an  much  more  in  nan  elm;- 

•vhere !  I  could  only  wish  that  Aume  of  mv  old 
friends  were  lo  partici|iale  wiih  me  of  theae 
amu>emcnls  ;  thoueh  I  know  none  of  them  that 
•■an,  on  occasion,  be  so  thurnnghlv  idle  as  my- 
self."—Vol.  ii.,  p.  196. 

Afler  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  twelTeroonlh,  he 
writes  thus  to  Blair  : — 

"  In  Paris  a  man  that  disliniruishes  himself  in 
letters  meets  imm<-diately  with  re);.trd  and  atten- 
tion. 1  found,  immediately  on  my  landinjr  here, 
tlie  effects  of  this  di.s|ii>silion.  Iiord  Denuchamp 
told  me  that  I  must  go  inslanlly  with  him  lo  the 
Duchess  de  li  Valhire.  When  I  excused  myself, 
on  account  of  dress,  he  told  me  that  he  had  her 
orders,  ihiiugh  I  were  in  bunts.  I  accordingly 
went  with  him  in  a  tr<ivellinj;  frock,  where  I  saw 

*  very  fine  lady  reclining  on  a  sofa,  who  made  me 
speeches  and  compliments  without  bounds.  The 
style  of  panegyric  was  then  taken  up  hy  a  fat 
ceotlemaii,  whom  I  cast  my  eyen  upon,  and 
obaerred  him  to  wear  a  star  of  th>!  richest  dia- 
monds ; — it  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The 
duebess  mid  me  she  was  engaged  lo  sup  in  Presi- 
dent H^nault's,  but  that  she  would  not  part  wiih 
toe  : — I  must  go  along  with  her.  The  good  presi- 
dent received  me  with  open  arms  ;  and  told  me, 
among  other  line  things,  that,  a  few  days  before, 
the  dauphin  said  to  him,  &c.,  fie,  &c.  Such 
instances  of  attention  I  found  very  frequent,  and 
even  daily.  You  ask  me,  if  they  were  not  very 
agreeable  ?  I  answer — no  ;  neither  in  expecta- 
tion, possession,  nor  recollection.  I  left  that  fire- 
side, where  you  probably  sit  at  present,  with  the 
greatest  reluctance.  After  I  came  to  I/undnn,  my 
uneasiness,  as  I  heard  more  of  the  prepossessions 
uf  the  French  nation  in  my  favor,  increased  ;  and 
nothing  would  have  given  me  greater  joy  than  any 
accident  that  would  have  broke  off  my  engage- 
ments.     When  I  came  to  Pans,  I  repented  heartily 

•  if  having  entered,  »t  my  years,  on  such  a  scene  ; 
and,  as  I  found  that  Lord  Hertford  had  entertained 
a  giMKJ  opinion  and  good  will  for  Andrew  ISluart, 
I  spoke  to  Wedderburn,  in  order  In  contrive  expe- 
ilients  fur  substituting  him  in  my  place.  Jxird 
Hertford  thought  for  some  lime  that  1  would  lose 
all  patience  and  would  run  away  from  him.  lint 
ilie  faculty  of  speaking  French  returned  gradually 
lo  me.  I  formoil  many  acquaint.-incc  and  some 
friendships.  All  llie  learned  seemed  to  conspire 
in  showing  me  instances  of  regard.  The  great 
ladies  Were  not  wanting  to  a  man  so  highly  in 
fashion  :  and,  having  now  contncted  the  circle  of 
v\y  acquaintance,  I  live  tolerably  at  my  ease.  I 
have  even  thoughts  of  settliitg  at  Paris  for  the  rest 
of  my  life ;  hut  I  am  aomciimes  frightened  with 
ibe  idea  that  it  is  not  a  scene  suited  to  the  languor 
of  old  age.     I  then  think  of  retiring  to  a  provincial 

town,  or  returning  tn  PVlinhurch,  or but  it  is 

luit  worth  while  tn  form  |ir 

D'Alemficrt  and    I   talk  v. 

"""""'    *'■     ' '■' -      .iipi.    il    i^irii    iiiTtlor'i 

rney  may  pruliably  have 

II  liimscif  into  modcratiun, 

and  ■■>  wn   report  as  not  over- 

staied.  iiut  we  h.ite  In-  ►  ,.  r.  ^h  rccord<!d  by 
Mber  pens  not  liable  to  ex^ifj^ciuiiun  ;  spoken  to 


by  witnesses  who  langh  at  the  triumphing  hem 
while  they  aflirm  the  triumph.  Mr.  Uurton  has 
collected  a  few  pa.«sages  from  conlcinporaries,  of 
which  the  following  arc  lo  our  purpose  : — 

"  Ce  qu'il  y  a  encore  de  plaisani,  c'est  qon 
tontes  les  jolies  femmes  sc  le  sunt  arrach^,  et  que 
le  gros  philosophe  Rcossais  s'est  plu  dans  leur  »o- 
ciii.  C'est  un  excellent  homme,  que  David 
Hume  :  il  est  nalurellemenl  serein,  il  eiitend  fine- 
mont,  il  dit  quelquefnis  avec  scl.  quoiqii'il  parle 
pen  ;  mais  il  est  loiird — il  n'a  ni  chaleur,  ni  gr&oe, 
ni  agrtfinenl  dans  I'esprit,  ni  ricn  qui  soit  propre  it 
s'allier  aii  raimge  de  cea  charinantes  petites  ma- 
chines qu'on  appelle  jolies  femmes.  ()  que  nous 
soinmes  un  drole  do  peuple!" — CnrretponHanct 
Lilllrni'-e  de  Grimni,  vol.  v.,  p.  TJS. 

Madame  d'F.pinay  gives  us  the  picture  of  the  fat 
historian  in  some  rhandes  of  the  day.  cajoled  into 
enacting  the  pan  of  a  sull:tn,  who  was  to  make  vio- 
lent love  lo  two  beauties  uf  the  seraglio,  (the  two 
prettieat  women  in  Paris.)  He  is  on  a  sofa  be- 
tween them,  gazing  steadfastly  at  them — 

"  II  »i"  frap|M>  le  venire  et  les  genoux  k  plusicurs 
reprises,  el  ne  trouve  jamais  autre  chi'se  k  leur  dire 
que — 'Eh  bim .'  mfs  demoiselles  .  .  .  Eh  Inen  !  eou* 
noiVil  done  .  .  .  Eh  bicn  !  vmis  tJoili  .  .  .  vous  roi/u 
id.'  Cetic  phrase  dura  un  quart  d'heure  sans 
qu'il  pill  en  sortir." 

He  was  not  pressed  to  play  any  more ;  but,  says 
the  lady, 

"  II  n'en  est  pas  moins  (iii  et  cijol^.  C'est  en 
v^rit^  uiic  chose  plaisantc  que  le  rule  qu'il  joue 
ici.  Malheiireusemeiil  pour  lui,  on  plutol  pour  l» 
dignit^  pliilntinpliiqiic,  (ear,  pour  Ini,  il  parait  s'ar- 
commoder  fort  de  ce  train  de  vie,)  il  n'y  avail  au- 
cune  manie  dominante  dans  ce  pays  lorsqu'il  y  est 
arriv^  :  on  I'a  rczsrcl^  eomine  one  irnuvaille  dans 
cette  circoiiFtanoe.  et  reffervescenee  de  nos  jeunes 
leles  s'est  tmirn^  de  .<on  cold.  Toules  les  jolies 
femmes  s'en  sont  eiiipar^es  ;  il  est  de  tons  les  soii- 
pers  fins,  el  il  n'est  point  de  feio  snns  lui." — 
Mim.  de  Mde.  d'Efinaij,  vol.  lii.,  p.  284. 

Horace  Walpole  wriies  from  Paris  : — "  Hume  is 
treated  here  with  ix-rfect  veneration.     His  history, 
so  falsified  in  many  pans,  so  partial  in  as  many,  so 
very  unequal  in  its  parts,  is  thuughl  the  standard 
of  writing."  (vol.  ii,  p.  82.V)    •    •    •    •    "For 
j  Ixird  Lyttlclon.  if  he  would  come  hiihcr  and  turn 
1  free  Ihinker  once  more,  he  would  he  reckoned  tho 
I  most  agreeable  man  in  France — next  lo  Mr.  Hume, 
I  who  is  the  only  thing  that  they  believe  implicitly, 
whieh  ihey  must  do,  for  I  defy  them  to  understand 
I  anv  I  inguage  that  he  speaks." — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  24!8.) 
I      This  great  and  firm  success  in  the  most  difficult 
J  society  in    tlie  world   is  n"t   lo  he   aceounted    for, 
either  by   the   literary   merits  of  Hume,  or  in  the 
I  manner    Madanio   d'l'^pinay   explains   it.      There 
might  be   S(niiething    in    the    present   want  of   a 
"lion."     There  was  much   in  the  admiration  of 
the  melapliysician  and  historian.     His  skepticism 
was  better  still,  and,  of  course,  the  more  valued  as 
coming  fiom  benighted  F.Hgland.     Hut,  after  all, 
we  can  well  believe  that  these  only  gave  the  need- 
ful standing-place.     His  success  subsequently  is  .it 
■    '  'lis  very  much  to  be  attributed  lo  the  same 
-  that  made  him  ihe  favorite  of  his  liitle  sn- 
rieiv  :ii  home.      The  "  Honest   David   Hunio"  of 
Dr.  f'arlyle  .ind  the  F,<lililiiirgli  rluh,  was  the  "  hon 
David"  of  the  French  salnuf     I'l-  ■m'.ildi.h,  kindly 
nature,  the  sincenly  of  his  I  ilic  good- 

ness of  Ins  temper,  were   tie  ihat   won 

bim  love  and  esteem  everywhert!,  and  in  that  over- 
refined  society  there  was  a  oharm  in  the  unaffected 
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•implioity,  anil  perhaps  a  lilllo  amiiwinent  from 
ll>o  very  invkwrii  '  ^  ncr,  and  Ian- 

giiBi;r,  of  the  "  ''"." 

llutiic,  liDwuM  , ,  .  ..J  .,. .. lan   triumph 

fur  iwci  yrars  of  unaSali-J  brilliancy,  and  driiarii-d 
amidst  tfin  ri'Kri'ta  and  aolicit.iiionii  tn  ri'liirn.of  nil 
that  was  disliii|;ni9hi-d  in  French  society.  He 
briiiii^ht  with  him  lu  Knijiand  one  still  i;rcator 
"  lion"  than  himself. 

Roiixaeau,  not  so  much  by  reasim  of  his  great 
cenias  as  hy  dint  of  a  diseased  and  monslrona  van- 
ity, iililtic  pprsonntion,  which  he  courted,  an  alTec- 
tiktiun  of  eccentric  simplicity  and  shunniinr  the  piili- 
lic  gaze,  was  in  truth  at  that  ini>ini'nl  the  ino«t 
fainouj  "  linn"  in  Kurope.  lluino  wrilus  to  lilair 
fnini  Paris : — 

"  It  is  impossihln  to  express  or  imaeinn  (ho  en- 
thusiasm of  this  nation  in  liia  favor.  .\a  I  uni  sup- 
posed In  have  him  in  my  custody,  all  the  world, 
especially  the  groat  ladies,  tease  me  lo  bo  intro- 
duced to  him.  I  have  hud  rouleaus  lliru.sl  into  my 
hand,  with  carne.st  applications  that  I  would  pre- 
vail on  him  to  accept  of  them  I  am  persuaded 
that,  were  I  to  o|)en  here  a  aulwcription  with  his 
consent,  I  should  receive  X'50,000  in  a  fiirtni(»lil. 
The  second  day  after  his  arrival,  he  slipped  out 
early  in  the  mornine  to  take  a  walk  in  the  Luxem- 
iMMirg  cardens.  The  thini;  was  known  soon  after. 
I  am  8tronj{ly  solicited  to  prevail  on  him  to  lake 
■  nulhcr  walk,  and  then  to  give  warning  to  my 
friends.  Were  the  public  to  be  informed,  he  could 
not  fail  lo  have  many  thousand  8|>ec(ators.  Peo- 
ple may  talk  of  ancient  Greece  as  they  please  ;  but 
no  nation  was  ever  so  fond  of  cenins  as  this,  and 
no  person  ever  so  much  engaged  their  attention  us 
Rousseau.  Voltaire  and  everybody  else  are  quite 
Qclipsod  by  him. 

"  I  am  sensible  that  my  cnnnoxiona  with  him 
aild  to  my  iniport.incu  at  present.  Even  his  maid 
La  Vasseur,  who  is  very  homely  and  very  awk- 
ward, is  more  talked  of  than  the  Princess  of  Mo- 
rocco or  the  Countess  of  Kgniont,  on  account  of 
her  fidelity  and  attachment  towards  him.  His 
very  dog,  who  is  no  bettor  than  a  collie,  has  a 
name  and  reputation  in  ihu  world." — Vol.  ii.,  p. 
899. 

In  a  letter  from'  Ltmdon  ho  tells  Blair,  "  ihe 
philosophers  of  Paris  foretold  to  me  that  I  could 
not  conduct  linn  to  Calais  without  a  quarrel ;  but  I 
think  I  could  live  with  him  all  my  life  in  tnutual 
friciiilsliip  and  esteem."  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  310.)  One 
of"  Ihe  philosophers"  who  foresaw  the  event  was 
the  Daroii  d'ilolbach,  who  told  Hume,  as  he  was 
leaving  Paris,  "  Vimis  nu  connaissez  pas  rhoinmc. 
Je  vous  lo  dis  francheinent,  vous  allez  rechaulTer 
un  serpent  dans  vutre  scin."  Morellet,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  anecdote,  adds  that,  when  news  of  the 
quarrel  arrived  three  weeks  afterwards,  none  of 
the  party  at  d'Holbacli's  table,  Urimm,  Diderot, 
Saint  Lambert,  Uelvctius,  Sic,  were  at  all  sur- 
prised.     {Morclirt,  Mtm.,  chap,  v.) 

Mr.  Burton  has  passed  rapidly  over  the  Rous- 
seau advcninres,  and  though  we  do  not  praise  him 
therefore,  and  think  the  subject  deserved  more 
prominence  in  a  life  of  Hume,  we  are  compelled  to 
iniiute  his  example.  The  letters  written  at  the 
time  establish  beyond  dispute  the  zealous  and  deli- 
cate sympathy  felt  by  lluinc  for  his  unfortunate 
eompaniuu ;  tiiongh  they  prove  also  a  somewhat 
excessive  resentment  at  Rousseau's  ingratitude. 
Uume  himself  has  described  him  as  "  like  a  man 
who  was  stript  not  only  of  his  clothes  but  of  bis 
(kin,  and  turned  out  iu  that  silualioa  lo  cumbal 
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madness. 

Alter  Hume's  arrival  in  London  hv  acted  fur  a 
year  as  under  secretary  of  statu  to  Mr.  ('onway, 
and  then  retired  finally  «i  F.dinburgh.  "  I  rr- 
lurned,"  he  says,  "in  1709,  very  opulent,  (for  I 
possessed  ■  revenue  of  X'lOOO  a  year,)  healthy, 
and  though  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  with  ihu 
pros|jccl  of  enjoying  long  my  esse  and  of  seeing 
the  increase  of  my  reputation."  How  easily  hn 
full  back  into  his  old  haunts  and  habits,  we  learn 
from  a  letter  lo  Hit  Gilbert  Elliot,  Itiih  October, 
1700  :  — 

"  I  have  been  settled  here  two  months,  and  am 
here  body  and  soul,  without  casting  the  least  tiiought 
of  regret  to  I/ondon,  or  even  to  Paiis.  I  think  it 
improbable  that  I  shall  ever  in  my  life  cross  the 
Tweed,  except  perhaps  a  jaunt  to  the  north  of 
England  for  health  or  amusement.  I  live  still, 
and  must  for  a  twelvemonth,  in  my  old  house  in 
James'  Court,  which  is  very  cheerful,  and  even 
elegant,  but  tiHi  small  to  display  my  great  talent 
for  ciMikery,  the  science  to  which  I  intend  to  addict 
the  remaining  years  of  my  life.  I  have  just  now 
lying  on  the  table  before  me,  a  receipt  for  making 
soupc  a  la  rcine,  copied  with  my  own  hand:  fur 
beef  and  cabbage,  (a  charming  dish,)  and  old  mut- 
ton and  old  claret,  nobody  excels  me.  1  make  also 
sheep-bend  broth,  in  a  manner  that  Mr.  Keith 
speaks  of  it  fur  eight  days  after ;  and  the  Due  do 
Nivernois  would  bind  himstif  apprentice  to  my 
lass  lo  learn  it.  I  have  already  sent  a  challenge  to 
David  Moncreif :  you  will  see  that  in  a  twelve- 
month he  will  take  lo  the  writing  of  history,  thu 
field  I  have  deserted  ;  fur  as  lo  giving  of  dinnera, 
he  can  now  have  no  further  pretensions.  I  should 
have  made  a  very  had  use  of  my  abode  in  Paris,  if 
I  could  not  get  the  better  of  a  mere  provincial  like 
him.  All  my  friends  encourage  me  in  this  ambi- 
tion ;  as  thinking  it  will  redouild  very  much  lo  mj 
honor." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  431. 

Uf  the  last  part  of  Hume's  life  there  ia  not  much 
In  notice.  He  found  occupation  in  building  a 
house  ; — and  .S/.  Daiid's  Sircrt,  in  the  oldest  part 
of  the  New  Town  of  Ivlinburgb,  i>  od  to 

have  derived  its  name  as  well  as  il»  Iruni 

"  le  bon  David."  •  He  took  some  nu,  m  ,>t  m  iiub- 
lie  alTairs,  but  much  mure  in  the  education  of  his 
nephews,  and  the  afl'airs  of  all  his  friends.  Ha 
wrote  a  friendly  review  of  Henry's  praiseworthy 
attempt  at  a  new  fashion  of  history,  and  welcomed 
Gibbon's  first  volume  as  likely  lo  redeem  the  char- 
acter of  the  "declining  literature  of  England." 
He  enjoyed  life ;  but  made  no  more  efTurts.  He 
had  run  the  race  and  won  the  prize  of  his  ambition. 
Like  the  wedding  in  the  last  act  of  a  comedy,  the 
return  to  FAlinburgh  with  a  fortune  of  X'lOOO 
a  year  and  a  sulTiciency  of  reputation  is  ihe  termi- 
natiim  of  the  action.  His  life  bad  been  successful 
in  all  Its  objects  beyond  his  highest  expectation, 
and  he  could  now  alTord  to  withdraw.  He  was 
"somewhat  stricken  in  years;"  fat  and  addicted 
to  fat  living ;  but  he  might  have  taken  his  mutton 
and  claret  for  many  years,  had  ho  not  been  a»- 

*  It  appears  from  Mr.  Chambers'  "  Trsditioiis  nf  Edtn- 
bunfh,"  (I*;.'!,)  thst  Hume's  hou>e  was  that  at  the  soulb- 
wr>t  nnf;Io  of  St.  Andrew's  Square,  with  tb«  entnuice  (k 
St.  Davul's  i;ir««t. 


burton's  mkuoibs  or  david  hume. 


■ailed  by  in  insidions,  hprrdiiary  disease.  In  hia 
•utobin.'—  '  '  tpl!»  lit,  "  In  upring,  1775, 1  was 
alriick  V  ilfr  jn  my  h<iwrl»  »hirli  nt  first 
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npr  at  "  llie  Poker,"  on  \he  mh  of  December, 
1775  ;  made  his  will  on  the  4th  of  .Isnuary  ;  hailed 
the  publication  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations"'  on 'the 
1st  of  .\|>ril  :  on  the  18th  he  put  the  last  hand  to 
"  My  Own  Ijfe  ;■'  towards  the  end  of  that  month 
he  performed  his  journey  to  London  and  lialh  in 
company  with  his  attached  friend  John  Home ; 
marked  the  bumin?  down  of  the  taper  ,is  seeu- 
raieUr  n-  '  '  -lans  ;  continued  to  write  friend- 
Itr  and  n  ;  and  lived  to  return  to  K<)in- 

hurfth.  .\..-  .  ...1  return,  on  the  20th  of  Anpust, 
he  wrote  to  Madame  de  Houfflers  coniioling  with 
her  on  the  death  of  her  idd  lover,  the  Prince  de 
Conii,  and  concludinj  with  these  words — "  I  see 
death  approach  ffradually  without  any  anxiety  or 
regret.  I  salute  yon  with  great  afleetion  and  regard 
for  ihe  last  time."  He  wrote  to  .\dam  Smith  on 
thet23d  of  .\ugust :  "  I  go  very  fast  to  decline  :  and 
last  night  had  a  smnll  fever,  which  I  hoped  might 
put  a  quicker  period  to  this  tedious  illness  ;  hut 
unluckily  it  has  in  a  great  measure  gone  ofT:"  on 
the  same  day  he  told  Dr.  Cullen,  "  I  am  going  fast 
enough  lo  please  my  enemies,  and  as  easily  as  my 
fri""i"  "'■'■I  desire  ;"  and  on  the  25lh  of  Angust, 
17'  !       Dr.  Bl.trk  wriies  lo  Smith  the  f«d- 

lo.s.  ._  .  .  ■■  He  never  dropped  the  smallest  ex- 
pression of  impatience  ;  but  when  he  had  occasion 
to  speak  to  the  people  about  him,  always  did  it 
with  affection  and  tenderness."  Dr.  CulSn  saya 
to  Dr.  Hunter,  "  He  was  indeed  one  '  des  grands 
hnmmea  qui  sont  morts  en  plaisanlant.'"  (p. 
.■ilft  ) 

Multitudes  of  all  ranks  flocked  to  witness  his 
funeral,  though  it  took  pl.ice  amid  heavy  rain. 
.According  to  a  former  biographer,  "The  crowd 
gazed  as  if  they  had  expected  the  hearse  lo  h.ave 
been  eon»umed  in  livid  flames,  or  encircled  ^*ith  a 
rav  of  glory."  People  bribed  the  sextotj  lo  be 
admitted  to  visit  his  grave,  and  his  brother  found 
it  necessary  to  have  it  railed  in,  to  protect  it  from 
their  curiosity,  (p.  517.)  A  circular  structure  of 
considerable  pretensions  was  subsequently  erected 
over  the  spot,  on  Ihe  ("".tlton  Hill. 

We  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Burton  has  omilled 
Adam  Smith's  evidently  unstudied  letter,  written 
the  day  following  his  friend's  death.  Its  being 
already  well  known  is  no  sufficient  reason  of  exclu- 
sion in  a  Life  of  Hume. 

"  His  temper  seemed  to  be  more  happily  bal- 
anced, if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression,  than 
that  perhaps  of  any  <Mher  man  I  have  ever  known. 
Even  in  the  lowest  stale  of  his  fortune,  his  great 
and  necessary  frugality  never  hindered  him  from 
exercisiiit'  u;imi  proiwr  ocea.'ions  acts  both  of 
charity  -iiy.    It  was  a  frugality  founded 

not  dpi"  I   iipnn  the  love  of  independ- 

ence.    TIk!  ixtre  )  "S  of  his  nature  never 

weakened  eii(i»r  '  of  his  mind  or  the 
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I  his  friends  who  were  frequently  the  object*  of  it, 
there  was  not  perhaps  any  one  of  all  his  great  and 
amiable  qualities  wbicb  contrihiited  more  to  endear 
his  conversation.  And  that  gaiety  of  temper,  so 
agree.ible  in  society,  but  which  is  so  often  accom- 
panied with  frivolous  and  superficial  qualities,  was 
in  him  certainly  attended  with  the  most  severe 
application,  the  most  extensive  learning,  the  great- 
est depth  of  ihoughl,  and  a  capacity  in  every  re- 
spect the  most  comprehensive.  I'lton  the  whole, 
I  have  always  considered  him,  both  in  his  lifetime 
and  since  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to 
the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virluous  man  as 
perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will  iiermit." 

In  HoBwell's  Hehridean  Journal  (Croker's  edi- 
tion, vol.  ii.,  p.  'J(i7)  will  be  found  simie  very  just 
remarks  on  part  of  this  effusion.  At  the  same 
time  ihe  eircuinsilanoes  and  datr  should  be  in  can- 
dor and  charity  remembered ;  and  surely,  even  now, 
looking  from  the  cool  distance  of  almost  a  century, 
we  can  recogniie  the  truth  of  much  of  the  flatter- 
ing picture  of  the  devoted  and  grateful  friend. 
Hume's  is  one  of  those  characters  in  which  we 
need  not  hesitate  lo  trace  Ihe  effects  produced  by 
Christianity  upon  a  mind  that  did  not  recognize  its 
divine  origin  and  i>peralion.  There  were  in  him 
many  of  the  gentler  virtues  which  must  be  fostered 
by  the  gracious  influence  of  religion  pervading  all 
society,  from  the  training  of  childhood  to  Ihe 
grave.  He  was  free  from  llie  errors  of  conduct 
which  sometimes  drive  men  in  desperation  lo  re- 
nounce the  Deity,  as  their  great  opposite.  In  his 
general  conduct  and  government  of  his  faculties 
there  was  no  arrogance  nor  want  of  candor.  Allow- 
ing much  for  the  intoxication  of  fame,  and  the 
seduction  of  paradox,  and  the  bewitchment  of  pro- 
hibited opinions,  we  still  find  it  most  hard  to  account 
for  one  so  clear  in  intelligence,  so  blameless  in 
manners,  refusing  the  hope  of  a  world  beyond  Ihe 
present — "that  he  who  revered  benevidence should, 
without  apparent  regret,  cease  lo  see  it  on  the 
throne  of  the  universe  " 

In  perusing  ihese  volumes  of  Mr.  Burton's  we 
have  not  detected  many  errors  of  fart,  and  none 
that  we  should  have  thought  it  necessary  lo  point 
out,  if  the  author  bad  not  in  a  few  instances  gone 
somewhat  out  of  his  way  lo  find  them. 

We  Iwlieve  there  never  were  two  families  of 
Murray  styled  of  Bruughtnn,  as  Mr.  llurtnn  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  inform  us  in  a  note,  (p. 
167.)  The  only  family  so  designated  was  seated 
in  (ialloway — that  of  the  chevalier's  renegade  sec- 
retary, which  we  think  did  not  survive  him  in  the 
legitimate  line. 

A  mistake,  proceeding  from  the  same  oTer-anxi- 
ety  for  correctness,  occurs  in  voliinleeringn  eorreo- 
tiiin  of  a  date  of  Hume's,  Rnf^hy,  which  Mr. 
Burton  thinks  should  be  lla^hy,  the  seal  of  I/ord 
Lyttleton,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  410.)  It  does  not  appear 
that  Hume  ever  visited  Lyllleton  ;  but  this  letter 
was  written  in  1708,  when  Hume  was  under-nccre- 
tary  to  Lord  Hertford's  brother,  Mr.  f'onway  ;  and 
Ragley,  in  Warwickshire,  was  then,  as  now,  a 
principal  mansion  of  the  Hertford  family. 

When  Millar  wanted  lo  engrave  a  portrait  for 
the  Historv,  Hume  offired  to  sit  to  "  Ferffiisoii," 
(ii.,  p.  •lO'.i;)  whereupon  tli  it 

nf  nis  way  l<>  remark  thai  i 

'  •    li-d  down  lo  piistcrily  I  hm  ■uuim- 

^      The   critics   may  1    him,   hut 
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Select  Mi'chanical  Kxcrciscn,)  ihal  lie  mipporled 
llimspir  fur  Bovoriil  ymr*  dy  iiaiii(iii|;  portntiia. 
Th<-y  are  geiierally  in  Indian  ink  on  vfllnm.  We 
liavo  aorni'  of  llieni  now  hi-forR  us,  mostly  K<lin- 
huTgh  proresAors,  very  pleasing  mini:iluro  nKclchoii. 

\V<>  hop<!  in  a  soc-nnd  edition  Mr.  Uurton  will 
print  entire  and  by  itself  iliinie's  skelrh  of  his 
own  lifr  ;  and  add  his  aceount  of  the  Flousseau 
ndvcnlnre  ;  also  Adam  Smith's  letter  on  his  death, 
and  some  qiiolnli.nn  from  lliahop  Home  and  Hos- 
»cll  in  rmineolion  with  it. 

Wo  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  the 
manner  in  whieh  the  editor  has  exernied  in 
peneral  his  difficnit  task.  If  we  had  room  we 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  Mime  passiges  of 
his  own  writing.  There  is  in  parlirnlar  a  manly, 
rheerl'iil  tone  in  smnu  remarks  on  the  improved 
condition  of  literary  luborern,  which  is  to  us  very 
pleasing  (vol.  i.,  pp.  luy,  aoo.)  The  fact  of  the 
Bcneral  improvement  on  whieh  lie  dwells  cannot 
he  douhtcil ;  ihiingh  when  he  selects  Ficldinjr, 
Cioldsinitli,  and  Johnson  as  typo.i  and  evidences  of 
the  companilive  infelicity  of  literary  merit  in  a 
former  ace,  we  cannot  rumplimenl  him  on  the 
choico  of  two  at  len.sl  of  those  instances;  for  in 
them  surely  illu.^lrions  talents  and  most  amiable 
moral  qualilies  loo  were  combined  with  weak- 
nesse*!  and  irniriilarities  of  condnct  which,  in  any 
aje,  would  bo  found  incompatible  with  the  altain- 
mentof  »<diil  independence  by  mere  literary  means. 

Mr.  Uurton  has,  ns  might  be  expected,  his 
»hare  of  the  doctrines  of  the  mmlern  Edinburgh 
school,  political  and  economical — but  we  are  not 
thereby  templed  to  controversy ;  and  conclude 
with  sincerely  thanking  him  for  the  enjoyment 
which  Ij^s  zeal,  industry,  and  ability  have  afforded 


From  tho  Qoarteri/  Keview. 
Vonag'S  of  Discoirry  anii  Rncorrh  in  thr  Arctic 
R'ji ions,  from  tin-  year  181H  to  tin-  Present  Tww. 
Hy  Sir  John  B*urow,  Uart.,  F.H.S.    London. 
8vo.     1840. • 

* 

\Vk   learn  from  our  veteran  anihor's  preface  to 
his  summary  of  arelic  discovery,  lhal  bis  lalmrs 
have  been  directed  lo  two  unexceptionable  objects  : 
llie  first,  the  gratilieation  of  the  gallant  and  endur- 
ing men  uhosi;  fame  his  Ixnik  is  intended  lo  popu- 
larize ;  the  second,  the   instriiciion  of  a  class  of 
readers    who  want  lelsiiri!  lo  digest  or  means  lo 
purchase  the  costly  and  vuliimiiious  records  of  the 
recent   achievemenis  of  tho:r   countrymen    in  llie 
field    of  arclir  exploration.     Allbnugli  the  payes 
ol"  this  journal  have  followed   the  successive  steps 
"f  that  discovery  with  a  fidelity  which  mav  be  con- 
sidered to  have  cxbuiisicd  the  subject  for  such  pur- 
poses as  ours,  wo  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  plea- 
sure of  a  brief  notice  of  our  </tiontlam  colleague's 
summary.    We  know,  from  tho  testimony  of  those 
euncenied,  that   it  has  given  the  pleasure    it  was 
iniended  lo  convey  ;  and,  from  our  own  experience, 
thai  the  quintessence  of  go  many  quartos  has  no 
ungrateful  fiavor  for  those  who  have  in  their  time  t 
devoured  and  digested  the  materials  from  which  it  j 
has  been  distilled.     With  one  solitary  exception,! 
llie  ollirers  and  men  concerned  in  those  successive  ; 
expciliiions  will  feel  grateful  to  the  venerable  bar-  '] 
onet  for  his  simple  and  compendious  abstract  of  their 
services.     Those  perhaps  who  stand  most  eminei  ■ 
on  tlie  list  will  most  be  disposed  to  a  generous  feel- 
•  Rcprinle:!  as  vol.  1.1  of  Harpers'  Now  Miscellany.       I 
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ing  of  regret  that  tho  exception  in  question  eoulil 

not  have  been  alioi'iilirr  iiied,  or  at  least  dia- 

missed  with  '  ice.     It  must,  how- 

ever, bo  reni'  :  .-  John  Barniw,  with 

respect  lo  Sir  John  Uo^a,  in  in  the  sitiiaiiun  not  of 
a  rival  or  a  comrade,  but  of  a  parent  who  has  wil- 
nes8<!d  two  aitemnts  at  the  murder  of  a  favorite 
child  :  once  like  Ilercules  in  the  cradle,  ind  after- 
wards when  it  had  atlainetl  a  vigorous  adoles- 
cence. It  is  clear  thai  if  the  log  of  Capt.iin  John 
Ross'  first  voyage  had  received  on  bin  return  a  le- 
nient scrutiny  on  the  part  of  a  ntililarian  and  eco- 
nomical t.'.ir.l  .  r  ■,,\,,,,r-,\ix-  ii,r.  wmicrn  coast  of 
Haffin's  '  (1  on  our  charts  as 

a  contiiu  'ine  whaler  bad  dis- 

covered and  ]>enetraied  the  Sound  from  which 
Captain  Hos»  retreaied  so  abruptly.  That  retreat 
and  its  atl'mpled  vindication  were  hard  to  put  up 
with  in  1SI8;  hut  it  was  harder  still  to  hear  It 
maintained  in  1831,  that  no  Norlh-West  passage 
could  exist,  on  grounds  such  as  those  alleged  in 
the  evidence  of  Sir  J.  Itosa.  Sir  J.  Harrow  has 
bad  ample  revenge.     Where,  according  lo  Sir  J. 

Ross,  "  the  broad  < ' s  ngainsl  the  land" 

of  Hothia  Felix,  M  and  Sinip»<m  hare 

navigated  a  contini,. wiihout  leaping  the 

imagined  isthmus — or  looking  down  the  descent 
of  fifteen  feet  measured  by  Sir  J  Ross'  ilicodolhe. 
For  those  who  wi.«h,  at  small  expense  of  lime 
or  money,  lo  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  th« 
progress  and  results  of  our  repeated  attempts  at 
ihe  Iwomaiii  objects  of  northern  exploration — ihe 
attainment  of  llie  Pole  itself,  and  the  performance 
of  the  North- West  passage— the  present  volume 
leaves  little  lo  be  desired.  To  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  have  studied  the  publi.'.hpd  accmints,  it 
may  still  serve,  like  the  index  map  of  an  ordnance 
survey,  lo  facilitate  recurrence  In  particular  pas- 
sages ;  but  to  such  the  portions  of  most  inierost 
will  probably  be  those  which  convey  the  ullimaie 
noiioiiR  of  tiie  wrner  as  lo  the  possibilities  and 
probabilities  w  hich,  after  all  ihal  has  been  achieved, 
still  remain  mhjects  for  conflicting  opinion  and  dis- 
cussion. It  may  seem  slranpe  thai  any  civilian 
should  venture  lo  maintain  an  opinion  on  a  point  of 
arctic  navigation  adverse  lo  ihal  of  Sir  Edward 
Parry.  Even  the  octogenarian  ex-secretary  of  the 
admiralty,  and  fininilcr  of  the  !■  '  <"  rraphical 
Society,  may  appear  impar  cnr  ,  the  ex- 

iierienccd    commander  of  fom    .  \  vet, 

both    with    reference  In  the  Norlh-^  ige 

and  the  attainment  of  the  Pole,  the  i ;:i!t 

maintains  his  convictions  against  the  navi;:alor. 
On  the  former  of  ibese  subjecls  we  should  he  com- 
pelled, on  a  divisimi,  to  vole  with  Sir  J.  Barrow. 
We  are  humbly,  »l  least,  of oj<inion  wilh  him  thai 
the  principle  of  arelie  exploration  hy  sea  should  be 
all    practicable   avoidance  of  the  l.ind,  instead  of 

navigating   b ue  continuous 

line  of  coast,  :  „  Parry,  and 

illustrated  by  li.  ...,.,.„>  ,.i  :  "      .  nt's  In- 

lel  as  the  Ix-st  channel  for  fi  is   (see 

page   2fi!).)       We    have   the    1 i    ,;    Captain 

Beaufort's  accordance  on  this  subject  ;  and  if  we 
were  making  a  bo<ik,  in  the  Newmarket  sense  of 
the  word,  we  would  hazard  a  bet  that  if  Sir  J 
Franklin  makes  bis  way  through  Davis'  Straits 
he  will  have  psss.-d  either  through  Wcllingloi" 
Channel  or  by  Melville  Island,  and  not  through 
Inlet.  The  discoveries,  indeed,  of 
.  Back,  DeasR,  and  Simpson,  have,  sine* 
■  Ni  1 ..  I'arry  conceived  the  opinion  to  w  hich  he  td- 
heres,  proTcd  the  existence  of  continuous  sea  m 
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llii-  :  but  ihpy  all  conriir  in   describiiiB 

tin  .'mosl  williont  !>.  Iiar'>'>r,  and  the  depth 

of  w.iut  aloiig  It  is  only  •  '    r  bom  navipa- 

lion.    Thn  l><>iit  mi>d(>  of  ilio  Pule  ilsolf 

is         ■  r.       After  the  fail- 

uti  iiipt  over  the  ice,  it 

ii  l><>ard   of  admiralt}' 

»r  perspverinj:  cnlhu- 

aisi ...  .  !  in  the  manner  he 

proposes  by  ''  dition   to  winter  at 

Spittbergen,  :i       ,  ^  further  priKreedinps 

in  April,  in  the  Ii(>|m<  of  tindiiii;  fixed  and  smooth 
ioe,  instead  of  the  iiummocky  and  driflini;  masses 
which' foiled  the  attempt  of  1H27.  We  ihink, 
however,  that  surh  a  plan  promises  rather  better 
thin  Sir.  J.  Harrow's  vision  of  a  summer  sail 
through  bis  assumed  Polar  basin,  even  assisted  by 
the  screw  propeller. 

We  dare  not  indulge  in  speculation,  still  less  in 
prophecy,  as  to  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  those 
brave  men  who  have  ajjain,  under  Sir  J.  Franklin, 
disappeared  through  Lancaster  Sound.  Till  Oc- 
tober at  soonest  we  may  be  content  to  know  that 
no  tidings  of  their  success  can  by  possibility  reach 
us.  After  that  date  our  feelings  must  begin  to  \ie 
those  of  the  kmg  and  princess  who  watched  the 
third  disappearance  of  .Scliiller's  diver.  God  grant 
the  result  may  be  different !  He  it  what  it  may, 
a  more  enviable  position  on  the  record  of  human 
achievement  we  can  hardly  conceive  than  that 
which    u  "    '  'by   the  leaders  in   these 

various  ■  i  and  land.     The  soliuiry 

instance i~ii    i  » Inch  occurs  is  ono  which, 

so  far  from  defacing  the  record,  jMisitivcly  adorns 
it  by  the  exh'Kiii.in  ,.(  stern  resolution  coupled 
with  the  stri  Hud  the  pure.xt  lininanity. 

The  contribir  ii  these  voyages  afford  to 

our  knowledge  of  the  human  race,  though  neces- 
sarily limited,  have  their  value.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  better  ingredients  of  man's  min- 
gled nature  are  ubiquitous,  and  independent  of  cli- 
mate and  geographical  position  ;  that  while  atmos- 
phere and  diet  mav  influence  physical  conforma- 
tion, the  irri  '  lire  of  the  intellect,  the 
milder  glow  >  i-h«rities,  and  the  intenser 
flame  of  pareni.n  m'  ■  imn  are  frost-proof.  To  de- 
scend a  step  lower  in  the  s<-ale  of  creation,  even 
the  brute  tenants  of  these  icy  bul  not  unpeopled 
wastes  present  examples  of  the  latter  qualities 
which  man  cannot  contemplate  without  emotion. 
If  in  more  genial  latitudes  he  has  "  learned  of  the 
little  nautilus  to  sail,"  he  may  also  learn  of  the 
polar  bear  and  the  uncouth  walrus  not  only  to  shield 
his  offspring  from  danger,  hut  to  stand  by  his 
friend  in  the  hour  of  trouble,  and  carry  off  his 
wounded  comrade  from  the  press  of  battle. 

With  regard  to  the  heroes  themselves  of  this 
long  and  varied  Saga  of  northern  adventure, 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  that  wonderful 
pertinacity  in  enterprise  which  maritime  pursuits 
s<'em  to  have  some  peculiar  power  to  pencratc. 
Sea-sickness  is  not  so  soon  forgotten  by  a  young 
traveller  on  his  first  tour,  when  ordering  dinner  at 
Deuin's,  as  shipwreck,  nipping,  mosquitoes,  the 
digestion  of  tnpr  Hf  rnche  and  old  shoes,  and  all 
the  other  sad  incidents  of  arctic  exploration,  by 
such  iT»i"n  a«  Kranklin,  Hack,  and  Hi<-inn)8on.  In 
tb'  I  of  the  ci'li  -  may  bo 

»<•'  ncntofat-'  ti.theirnn 

•od  o»   \%  iiiTi,  bliihl   :i- •;      , 

lOtbadeck    an    Unl'TMn-il'-    '.:r:..r     :,,■.'-, 

MMMwbvTe  near  the  pit  of  ilie  ).u>iiiiicli,  im.ik: 


sort  of  north-west  passage  between  the  heart  and 
the  lungs,  and  is.iuini;  at  the  back  into  an  oak 
plank  below.  He  was  cuR-d,  and  the  interest  of 
the  case  induced  the  member  of  the  college  who 
attended  it  to  give  him.  when  convalescent,  em- 
ployment as  a  servant.  Hise  and  comfort  were  of 
no  avail,  and  as  little  the  reminiscence  of  his  acci- 
dent. He  returned  to  the  sea,  has  since  swum 
ashore  from  shipwreck,  and  is,  wo  doubt  not,  if 
alive,  still  a  sailor.  It  required  something  of  the 
elastic  temperament,  of  which  the  above  is  an  in- 
stance in  bumble  life,  to  call  from  Italy  SirOeorge 
Back,  who  had  shared  the  horrors  of  Franklin's 
expedition  of  1R19,  to  resume  his  snow-shoes  for 
another  land  expedition.  What  shall  we  say  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  himself — of  that  spirit  so  buoy- 
ant slill,  though  youth  had  fled?  We  can  but 
pray  for  this  most  amiable  and  excellent  man's 
safe  return  from  the  expedition  in  which  he  is  now 
engaged. 


TiiK  Constitulionml  gives  the  following  relative 
to  the  mission  confided  to  Mr.  Hood  at  La  Plata  : 
"  Mr.  Hood  has  received  from  the  French  and 
English  governments  a  special  mission  and  full 
powers  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  I<a  Plata.  Al  first 
M.  Guizot  refu.sed  to  consent  to  the  power  demand- 
ed for  Mr.  Hood;  but,  after  a  long  corres|Kindcnce, 
be  at  last  yielded.  From  the  plan  adopted,  it  is 
much  to  l«;  feared  that  the  only  persons  who  will 
derive  any  benefit  fnmi  this  mission  will  lie  Uosas, 
Oribc,  and  .Mr.  Hood  himself".  .Mr.  HikhI  remained 
at  Montevideo,  first  as  consul  of  Kngland,  and  af- 
terwards .18  consul-general.  He  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  immediately  after  the  treaty  of  ()ciolier 
29,  1810.  He  went  to  Kiigluiid,  where  he<lid  not 
cea.so  intriguing  for  six  years  in  favor  of  his  jiro- 
tiui.  His  incessant  endeavors  in  favor  of  a  man 
who  has  In-come  the  right  arm  of  Uosas,  and,  like 
him,  sullied  with  crimes  and  bloiHl,  ought  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James.  IjCI 
any  one  who  can  explain  the  sympathy  of  M. 
Ouizot  for  this  bitter  enemy  of  our  country.  Will 
M.  (iuizot  deny  tfie  facts  imputed  to  Mr.  Hood? 
If  necessary,  all  the  city  of  Montevideo  could  bear 
witness  to  them.  M.  dc  Mareuil,  whose  conduct 
we  have  pointed  out,  has  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  Buenos  Ayrea  to  assist  Mr.  Hood.  It  is 
even  said  that  the  two  governments  have  author- 
ized Mr.  Hood,  if  .  rorthcacc'  '  '  a 
of  his  mission,  t>  iii^actsofi  i 
agents,  particuhiin  jo  mi. a  concerns  im;  n.i.i-i- 
tiun  of  the  Parana." 


A  Note  from  the  Shades. — "  Mr.  Gray,  poet, 
and  author  of  a  little  thing  entitled,  An  KIrgy 
trriltrn  in  a  O'tinln/  Chxirchyaril ,  presents  his 
compliments  to  Mr.  Punch,  and  wishes  to  know  if 
the  sulijoined  four  lines  might  not  Ix"  appropriately 
in.scrihed  on  the  pedestal  of  a  at.atuc  (in  biscuit) 
erected  in  the  matter  of  the  Corn-Laws,  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel : — 

'  The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 

'l'(,r  •' :,f  pain  and  mm  to  despise  ; 

To  H  ,  o'er  a  smiling  land, 

Aii.! liistory  in  n  nation's  oyca?'  " 

Punrh,  in    answer,  bogs   to   inform   Mr.  Gray 

lie    (Punrli)  '  '   nillcd  the  \'         '       '  •■ 

11   of  Mr.    i  d  that    cr\  1 

ilor  pronoiiTi'-'i  lo  i.iu'""  '."  '"■  :■■■ 
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Pmm  Iho  Aih^nvum. 

tfttlorical  Pirlures  nf  ike  MiMlf.  Afivs  in  Black  and 
Whilf.  Mails  on  tho  spot  by  n  \Vaii(lt!riiig 
Artist.    8  vuls.     Ijongmaii  and  (-o. 

FiiK  desi)>n  (if  tliis  li<iok  is  not  n  h.id  nnv..     You 

cuinu  10  some  Kriinluokiii);  casile,  miiiiu  lialf-riiincd 

v.   or    sumo    i;ri'V-tiirrctled    church,   tne 

h]iiity   (if  whii^h    Atriki'H    ymi    nt   nncu. 

i.p.i    11.  \i    imiuirti    wh;il     hi.iliiricul     nssn'-: -"•■■- 

uhuthcr  ill  ancient  chniiiirlo  or  tradilinn,  i 

one  of  tho»«  liimi-ti'" I    ".lii"*;  ami  in 

ijvery  countrT,  iiiid  •  .  .Switrcrlimd,  you 

are  sure  lo  liKht  mi  i  md  cvciiis  likely  to 

interest  the  present  ujjtj.  If  history  bo  klriclly 
adhered  to,  you  may  itiHirtict  nt  well  as  ainu^e. 

The  fair  author  commences  her  pictiircsiino 
historical  sketches  with  It.islo.  The  cathedral 
was  the  burial-place  of  the  F^npress  .\nne,  (1283,) 
consort  of  Rudolph  I.,  the  founder  of  .\u9trtan 
greatness.  The  nirpKe  was  bronchi  from  Vienna; 
and  the  ceremonial  of  interment  was  aa  splendid  as 
any  lover  of  line  flights  coiild  wish  to  behold. 
Yet  the  ex|)OHure  of  the  imperial  corpse — not  in 
the  cotfin,  but  on  a  iniianificent  throne — would 
seem  an  mid,  and  not  very  acreeable,  spectacle  in 
our  days.  The  Hisliop  of  Hasle  and  his  clergy 
lhuui;ht  otherwise ;  and  it  cannot  he  denied  that 
thev  had  precedents  enou|;h  for  th«  ceremony, 
which,  in  some  p.^rls  of  the  continent,  is  not 
unknown  eren  at  this  day  : — 

"  All  the  elerjy  of  bis  diocese  received  invita- 
tions to  bo  present  at  this  aujiist  sidemnity  ;  and 
on  Thursday,  the  l!)ih  of  March,  1'38"3,  he  issued 
from  the  pates  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  the  head 
of  twelve  111  .1  .'.!  .  .-.I.-,!  ,..tji-s,  (of  whom  six  were 
abbots,)    \  '  and  .secular,  each  hear- 

ing a   li^ii  li,  to  meet   the   funeral 

envalcaile  at  some  distance  from  the  city  (riles. 
The  imperial  corpse  was  received  at  the  door  of 
the  cathedral,  with  all  the  state  and  ^ceremony 
peculiar  to  papal  pomp,  by  three  other  bishops 
Awaiting  its  arrival  with  a  minor  host  of  dignita- 
ries ;  and  from  thence  (amid  the  chanting  of 
litanies  and  tti       '  nf  bolls)  conveyed   into 

;he  choir,  whr  i  was  opened,  and  the 

deceased   empr. .iieed  upon  a  majrnifieent 

throne,  which  h;id  been  creeled  on  a  raised  pl.it- 
form,  surmniinted  by  a  diiis  or  canopy  of  crimson 
velvet  fringi^  with  gold.  Her  Indies  and  the  dis- 
tinguished personages  who  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  proces,sion,  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
ranged  tliemselvcs  on  either  side;  whilst  the  four 
bishops  performed  a  .solemn  mass  before  the  awe- 
stricken  multitude.  a.s.sembled  in  thousands  lo  wit- 
ness so  si:  '  ^ight.  Sumptuous 
robes  of  veloped  the  inani- 
mate form  ...  ,,.  ,.,,,i-,,  I,,, I  .a.  .\  veil  of  white 
silk  lloated  from   her  head,  and  a  small  but  elegant 


crown  of  silver  gill 
collar  of  golil  curioi; 
sapphire  and  other  [' 


her   I'orehead.      K 
t,  containing  a  rich 

,,  1  iies,  was  round  her 

neek ;  and  on  the  pale  lingers  of  her  lifeless 
hands,  crossed  over  her  bosom,  glittered  manv 
costly  gpms.  When  the  solemn  service  for  the 
dead  was  finished,  the  bodv  was  ajain  rc-eom- 
initted  to  the  eniriii,  nnd  enlomSed,  amid  the  weep- 
ing of  her  ait.'ii.lants,  in  the  choir  close  to  that  of 
the  young  prince  Chtirlrs." 

llut  the  remains  of  the  empress  were  not  to 
await  the  soon. I  ..fi!...  n.-haneei's  irump  V  H,<1.. 
Wounded   liv  :  i   i!iat,  as  the  . 

wa»  no  longer  I  e  bones  of  her  a;. 


were  reposing  in  rrotind  not  .'pnte  "n  holy  as  she 

could  V  ■hem 

(there  t  of 
Kudolpli':!  ciiiKnjrt)  to  the  Abbey  of  ."it.  Ulaiao,  in 
the  Hhick  Forest. 

•'  When  the  tomb  of  i'  ■  d  at 

naslo,  ihe  eortin,  or  r;i'  .1  in 

ton'  ■'    


aii- 
iwful 
spectacle  was  then  e.\|)o8ed.  I'hc  whole  person 
nf  the  empress  was  found  in  a  perfect  stale, 
changed  only  lo  a  deep  black — her  diadem  still 
rested  on  her  brows,  and  her  gidden  collar  encir- 
cled her  thro.1t — her  royal  habiliments  preserved 
their  graceful  contour — but  every  hue,  every  shade 
of  color,  had  fled." 

The  imperial  ornaments  were  given  to  the  city 
of  Hasle,  and  were  carefully  preserve<l  until  1830  ; 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  unhappy  war  between 
the  municipality  and  the  neigblioring  country,  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  parties  insensible  to  their 
value,  who  sold  them  for  less  than  their  intrinsic 
weight  in  bullion.  The  necklace  was  purchased 
by  a  jeweller ;  and  an  Israelilish  pedler  rejoieed 
in  possessing  the  crown.  But,  alas!  the  bodies 
themselves  had  not  yet  reached  a  final  resting- 
place — though  dirge  and  anthem  and  pomp  impe- 
rial had  celebrated  their  recommittal  to  the  dust, 
and  a  stately  monument  had  arisen  to  commemorate 
the  piety  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  revolutionary 
armies  of  France  approached  the  abbey ;  and,  to 
save  them  from  profanation,  the  late  Emperor 
Francis  once  more  removed  them  to  the  vault  of 
the  iUpsburg  family,  in  the  Capuchin  convent  at 
Vienna. 

Hut  there  is  something  at  Basle  deserving  of 
more  attention  than  even  the  cathedral  : — 

"The  traveller,  however  brief  his  sojourn  at 
Basle,  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  solid  batilements 
which  crown  ihe  opposite  shore  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  mass  of  huildmcs  within,  surmounted  by  a 
dilapidated  church  of  extremely  Ix'aijtiful  archi- 
tecture :  should  his  curiosity  tempt  him  to  cross 
the  fine  old  bridge  which  spans  the  wide  and  rapid 
Rhine,  and  then  turn  up  a  dark  narrow  street 
lo  the  left,  he  will  find  at  its  extremity  the  minild- 
ering,  but  moat  extensive  remains  of  a  religious 
house,  now  in  part  converted  into  a  hospital  for 
invalid  soldiers.  Mullioned  windows,  from  which 
hang  files  of  shirts  and  stockings ;  Gothic  door- 
ways, half  blocked  up  by  bricks,  and  turf,  and 
fagots ;  fragments  of  stone,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, on  which  the  skilful  seolpinr  had  lav- 
ished long  days  of  painful  labor,  profusely  scattered 
over  the  well-trodden  dirty  court-yards,  tell  a  lesson 
of  fallen  grandeur,  and  present  a  picture  of  bvci".,. 
splendor  not  to  lie  mistaken.  Header,  that  desn- 
lale  dwelling  was  once  ihe  home  of  the  nobh^t 
ladies  of  K.urope !  The  silent  aisles  of  that  de- 
serted church,  converted  into  stables  and  gntiia- 
ries,  yet  enclose  the  dust  of  princes,  nobles,  pre- 
lates, abbesses,  and  tilled  damsels,  whoso  well 
authenticated  gentle  blood  could  alone  have  pro- 
cured them  the  honor  of  reposiiis  within  its  hal- 
lowed precincts.  A  society  of  Dimiinican  nui>s 
».-      ■'  rs.of  ibis'i'  '      '   "  ■. — 

h  r.uries  tliei  '.  i:i 

^''    ..    _..    I independeii;    ..,     ■  :    ■  ..-inii    bill 

It  of  ilic  suprimic  li'-a.l  of  t!:e  li.niiisb  church. 
'^  hat  a  ]i'5«ujj»  oil  the  niula'>     i'-*  ■  *'  '  f'..— .»i»  ihr 
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t  natnro   of  earthlv   \H>wp  ami  worldl)  !  powirful  ronnoxions  pmlinlily  sared  her  from  the 
— msy  Ho  l-Mnrd  irMii  ihfse  irimiblini,' I  Mill  iiiorr  dreadful  itinmi  iif  "  IV/rfc  in  ;ia«.'"     But 


gru4aur — msy 

ruinit  I     0(  nil  ihr  i 

niiliin  lhi*ir  Imly  r.  ■ 

cxiuls  in  l!i;s  llioir  oeal  >•>  ciii|iirc." 

Il  it  Ihe  ra<'na»irrv  of  Kluiu'i-nih^il  li>  which  mir 
.■mention  i»  ilirrclcil :  and  lli<-  riiiim  so  well  d^ 
tcnhod  fiirit-h  ii.TS<iiiii  fur  ih<-  hisloncal  sketch 
of 


«hi>  lived  ami  died    this  auslerity.  whrlhrr  real  or  affericd,  at  length 
a  naiov,  nul  a  trarc   gave  way  to  tho  natural  rourso  of  things.     Unin- 
terriipie«l  pros|)erity,  with  a  surveillance   merely 
nominal,  was  not  the  best  soil  for  the  growth  of 
asccliriam.     There  was   first   a  susjiiriun ;  suspi- 
cion led  to  Ti|;ilant  observation — this  Ui  whisper — 
'  War."    This  ri  ligious  house  was  |  and  whisper  to  the  hold  report  that  the  sisters  of 
.1.  by  ibe  Har«;i  of  Clinpen,  under    Klingentlial   were  "holy  no  longer."     Tho  pro- 
ihe  .TiKji.  .•>  iif  the  I'.inpernr  liodnlph  ;   and   its  I  gress  of  deterioration   is   well   described   by   our 
|iro|>erly  was  srrailv  auutnentod  by  the  bfquests  I  anonymous  author  : — 
cf  nobles  in  the  surrounding  provinces,  and  still 


more  by  the  mnney  and  lands  derived  from  the 
hicb-l>!>rn  1  idies  who  assumed  the  vpil  in  this 
sii-  ;i!»uniiy.     For  Mniio  peneraliims  the 

lii)i ,  .\ent  on  as  well  as  other  mmmuni- 

lica  iMa'.iHi.  and  mats,  vespers  and  even-song, 
were  ehanied  without  interruption ;  and  some  por- 
tion, no  doubt,  of  the  8U|ierfluities  nrisini;  from 
ibeir  ample  te»eDUCS  went  to  the  re.lief  of  the  poor 
\v!i  '  :it  the  convent  gale.     Hut  aboui  the 

y.  ■  ■  monotony   of  their  exislcnee  was 

fliiv  "■I',  I'.iixcn  by  a  quarrel  with  the  prior  and 
broiherhood  of  a  Dominican  e.^tal)!ishmeiit  in  Ihe 
aume  city.  Tlio  »u|>eri'>r  of  that  i»i:iblishnient 
had  always  e.verrised  the  right  of  protecting  and 
of  risiiing  the  si.'<ter  community — a  right  not  unae- 
eompanicd  by  substantial  advantages.  Hut  at  the 
|iariod  in  question — whether  the  visitorial  functions 
wore  more  rigidly  cverciscd,  or  "  the  sifters 
of  Klingenthal,"  confiding  in  their  noble  connex- 
ions, had  l)erome  too  proud  for  such  a  surveillance 
— a  sland  was  made  against  the  authority  of  the 
prey-bearded  fathers.  When  these  grumbled  at 
this  petticoat  rebellion,  Ihc  uaii^  of  the  convent 
were  shut  :igainst  them :  and  they  had  ih"  addi- 
lionnl  inortilic:ilion  of  seeing  their  jurisdiction 
Iraiisfcrred  to  the  Bishop  of  t'oiislancc,  who 
openly  espoused  ill?  eaii3<!  of  the  nuns.  This 
event  proved  that  the  holy  ladies  were  imt  without 
apiril.  'i"hcy  had  vowed  to  b";  their  own  mis- 
tresses, and  ihey  were  so  to  their  hearts'  content; 
— fur  as  to  the  authority  of  the  distant  bishop,  it 
was  just  none  at  all.  Hut  even  had  he  been  near 
at  baud  and  vigilant,  he  would  scarcely  have  been 
equal  to  the  quelling  of  such  high  spirits.  "  Curse 
these  pons!"  crieil  one  testy  <dd  visitor  (ihe 
.\bliot  of  Weltiiigen, — whose  anathema,  however, 
did  not  apply  111  the  sisters  of  Klingenthal — "f'unur 
lliese  nnris !  I  dare  not  even  mention  '.lii;  charges 
which  are  brought  a;»ainst  them !  Why  are  they 
rot  sfdi.-r  and  chaste'     Thev  have  chosen  me  for 


By  one  of  ilioso  singular  mysteriea  in  the 
human  heart  inexplicable  to  reanin,  tlie  nuns 
seemed  to  grow  strangely  more  lenient  to  them- 
selves after  they  had  condemned  their  hapless  sis- 
ter to  eo  fearful  a  doom,  for  seeking  to  escape  from 
the  thraldom  oi  her  vows;  unless  indc«'d  the 
n'lncmhrance  of  the  crime  into  which  her  neles- 
talion  of  a  cbiisteral  life  led  her,  determined  ilieio 
to  abate  its  rigors  in  their  own  instance.     Tlnv 

first  ceased  to  clianl  their  matin  and  \v  ■  - 

ees,  and  this  relaxation  from  their  ai 
plinc  was  gradually  followed  by  man\ 
more  striking  ;  till  at  length  Ihe  8i>b(  r 
Basle  were  astounded  by  the  open  and  i> 
display  of  their  luxury,  woildliness,  and  disre^i.t.: 
of  the  established  decorum*  of  a  religious  callii'. 
Tho  large,   heavy,  dismal,  rumbling  vehicle,  in 
which   the  prioress  was  wojii  at  Kasler,  and  on 
oilier  high  days  and  hididays,  to  move  with  slow- 
solemn  pace  from  one  church  or  chapel  to  another, 
to  pay  her  nniiual  tribute  of  worship  to  some  :  i. 
ticular  saint,  with  two  or  ihreu  eul«lued-lii' 
sisters,  like  h'-raelf  veiled  and  mulHed  fioin  i  > 
to    fool,   now  rolled   briskly  through    Ihe    sti   '  ; 
seemingly  bent  on  a  very  dilferent  errand.      1  lu  :; 
spacious  garrlen,  stretching  to  a  considerable  ex- 
lent  along  the  loCt  bank  (•(  the  Hhiiie,  where  each 
had,  in  forn>er  days,  been  thankful  lu  cultivate  as 
her  sole  amuseineiil  a  little  narrow  plot,  scarcely 
larger  ^ib^n   tliat    sole   inheritance   w  hich    Kartb 
bestows  on  all  her  children  at  their  birth,  no  longer 
sudiciug  f'lr  air  and  exercise,  they  made  frequent 
visits  to  thnir  conventual   lands   in  the   adjacent 
country.     Their  repasts   in  the  refectory,  if  not 
equal  to  tho-o  served  np  to  the  noble  ladies  of  the 
convent  of  St    llililgarde   at  Zurich,  one  of  «ho.ie 
dainiy  abbesses  was   said   to  have   loved  so  niucb 
ihe    rue  of  the  delicate   Inlle,  thai    after  having 
•■xlingiifchcd   ibe  breed   in   her  own  lake  she  was 
forced  to  send  to  I'onslancc  and  Zug   for  supplies 
of  this  favorite  fiah  ;  or  to  the  luxurious  feasts  of 


of 


,1... 


their  guid  ■  bi-eaim-  they  know-  that  1  am  a  simple, '  the  Deneriieiine  monks  in  I/ombardy,  whose  table 
crodiilous  man.  and  easily  deceived!"  For  some  I  so  amazed  Martin  Luther,  fresh  from  German  sour 
Yf  ar*.  however,  after  ihe  eoiKjuesI  over  Ihe  Domin-  iratit  and  black  barley  bread,  that  he  deemed  il  bis 
icin  friars,  the  sislers  in  quimiion  were  outwardly  duly  to  warn  Ihein  of  his  intention,  on  reaching 
d.-eorous;  uuil  that  they  were  also  internally  strict  Rome,  to  report  llieir  scandalous  gluilony  and  ex- 
may  be  assumed  fnnn  a  Ingedv  which  ha'pncncd  travagnnce  lo  the  pope,  (for  which  the  good  nmn 
II  1400.  .\  voiintr  nun,  tired  of  her  lot.  and  sec-  was  within  an  iiieh  of  losing  his  life,  so  little  did 
ing  no  I  '  ■    Ihey  relish  Ins  sincerity  or  :-  '■  r-rn 

fire  1,1  I  lor  their  souls ;)  still  thcv  <'  I 

.,..,,.      ,,ui,  I  abundant,  iiS  the  loads  of  li' >.  ,....;ii; 

g  the  dormilo-   and  legs  of  mutton,  and   buttocks  of  lice f,  seen 
-,    i  I    1   M:i/.e. '  ilaily  enloring  llie  side  dwir  leading  to   1I4'  amide 
kitelicii  limply  testified.     Then  their  ■ 
alas!  lliat  even  the   history  of  a  con-  ! 

old  lis  testimony  lo  this  beyelling  (ill  <f  wouiaii- 
kmd!     The    thick   white    woollen    liinics   of  the 
■iiican  order,  with   lieaw  I'     ' 
e   linen,  were  rrplaeed   by  : 
ri"r|  i,;,i.«n  wiieji  ileaiii^  III  me  same   form,  but  of  the  fimM  miu  run-.      .1 
Her  ooble   birth   andjnairow  braid    of  glossy  hair   peeping  under   the 
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•nowy  eambric  which  dearcnded  with  symmelririil ' 
preci*i(iii  nn  each  sidu  of  iho  face,  allcitlcd  eilli' 
the  f(ir({olfiilMi'M  or  coiitBiiipl  nl'  ilic  fair  wcar^ 
fur  llif  irivarialilo  moiiattic  urdiiiaiicfl  whicli  \n 
icril«-a  llial  ihu  liair,  Bolcmnly  cul  iilF  ai  tho  cin 
iniiiiy    of    Iho     priifi'iuiiiin,    ahall    iii;ver    nioru     ' 
alliiwt'd  to  «row.     Thfir  veils  and   |i«U,'iiim  »■ 
iif  tho  iiioal  cosily  cambric — ihi-y  decorated  tlic 
fair  aleiidur  fiii){Ofa  with  jewelled  rinj^a, 

Anil  rroMiea  on  thrir  bnsoni  wore, 

Whidi  Jews  mi|{lil  wornlii))  and  infidels  adore. 

Their  chaplela  of  gold  or  silver,  enriched  with 
precious  atones  of^en  ciiriouoly  carved,  woiilil  have 
vied  with  those  of  Louis  Quatorzo  or  Anne  of 
Austria;  and  th>i  quaint  and  end  apparel  of  tlieir 
riilr,  iliiis  mndifitd  liv  the  hand  of  la»ie,  became 
rather  dignified,  iinposicip,  and  becominp,  ilian  aw- 
ful or  lepnlsivo.  Isut  iliose  wire  iiiimir  p"int»  of 
olTence — duht  in  the  balance  svlien  ueighrd  :i|;aiiiHt 
other  dcvialiohs  from  ihcir  vows.  Thf  privacy  of 
ihc  ehiisler  was  no  longer  respected — young  and 
noble  clievallers,  under  the  plea  of  consanguinity 
or  friendship,  were  to  be  seen  at  almosl  all  hourk 
eulering  the  great  gales  of  the  monastery,  or 
lounging  in  the  magnificent  parlor  appropriated  to 
the  reception  of  guests  and  strangers.  Sirone  sus- 
picion also  existed  lliat  they  had  followed  llic 
example  of  Anne  of  Huwen,  laie  aiibess  of  the 
iiiibht  ladies  at  Zurich,  who,  availing  herself  of  an 
ancient  custom  which  consecrated  a  tombre  season 
of  the  year  to  ihe  enjoyment  of  the  carnival,  went 
di«gui>ed  through  the  eily  with  her  younger  bio- 
iher  Frederick.  And  as  Henry  of  llowen,  the 
indulgent  Bishop  of  C'onslnnce,  under  whose  pas- 
toral caro  they  had  placed  iheniselvi  s  in  I'l.TI,  was 
tlio  brother  of  the  noble  olTenders  at  Ziiriuli,  far 
loo  mighty  for  pnnishinont,  it  is  not  altogether  im- 
pnssilile  that  the  accusation  might  havesome  foun- 
dation." 

If  such  reports  gave  scandal  to  the  public  at 
large,  ihcy  were  heard  wilh  pleasure  by  the 
Dominican  fathers  ipf  lla.sle.  Now  was  the  time 
lo  he  rcvcfigixl  on  llie  pert  ladies  who  had  openly 
and  scornfully  defied  them.  The  reigning  pontitf. 
Sixtus  IV.,  was  soon  ni:idc  accjuainled  with  ihe 
amours  of  the  nuns  ;  and  though  he  was  not  ex- 
actly the  man  to  throw  ilie  first  s>lone  at  criminals 
of  this  class,  ho  directed  Jacob  of  Stubach,  pro- 
vincial of  the  Diuninican  order  in  .\lsace.  to 
declare  at  an  end  the  visitorial  power  of  ihe  Bishop 
of  Constance,  lo  replace  the  nuns  under  their 
former  overiteers,  the  vindictive  friars,  with  an 
aulhoiity  greatly  angnienied,  and  lo  carry  the 
iicces.sary  reform  lo  the  ulniosl  extent.  Willi  hiin 
was  assivciated  a  stern  man,  William  of  Rapjiol- 
stoin,  landvogt  of  Alsace.  Allended  by  a  numer- 
ous array,  the  provincial,  early  in  January,  1 180, 
hastened  to  the  convent,  and  demanded  admission 
in  the  formidable  name  of  the  pope.  Of  course, 
ihc  gates  were  opened  ;  and  the  dicnified  visitors 
:<doiiited  lo  the  presence  of  ihe  prioress,  sealed  in 
her  chair  of  slate,  and  her  twenty-three  nuns 
siindiiig  on  each  side  of  her.  The  laltcr  were  not 
prepared  for  ihe  decisive  measures  cuinmandcd  by 
tie'  holy  f.ither  of  Chrislciulnm.  They  expected, 
indeed,  a  reprimand,  and  perhaps  a  Iransierencc 
of  the  visitorial  power  from  the  Biithop  of  Con- 
stance to  his  lordship  of  Basle.  They  were  soon 
indeciived,  when  the  venerable  provincial  com- 
menced the  rc:iding  of  the  papal  bull.  So  long  as 
it  related   merely  lo   the  charges  against  tlieiu — 


that   ihey,  iha   apouaea  of  Christ,  had  for  man^ 

luxurious,  dissipated,  ;ii  • 

'd  Willi  conlrinpl,  tl 
lo  the  intruders.      Itui   tiii  n   i  ini''  a 

-I.  I."  i.n..r  was  half  concludol, 

II    biirM   in   muttered 

•.  so  loud  as  lo  render 

the  sunoMus  voice  of  the  provincial  nimoal  inaudi- 
ble ;  and  when  he  at  length  reached  that  |«it 
which  delivered  ihrin  uncondiiioiially  into  the 
absolute  power  of  the  brother  preachers,  whoM 
partial  yoke  had  been  found  so  galling  to  the  com- 
munity fifty  years  before,  nigo  and  amazcnicut, 
overleaping  all  the  boundaries  of  prudence  and 
propriety,  rendered   every  attempt   lo  conclude   ii 

impoBsibli'.      Whilst  the  priorers,  who  I  •  '  '  ' 

from  her  throne  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury, 
and  crei-t  from  agonized  emotion  with  > 
elder  siateis  in  ihc  midst  of  ihe  con  i 
hurling  at  the  brother  preachers  and  f 
Basle  ihreats  of  venteaiice  through  the  ii.slrumen- 
talliy  of  the  several  counts,  and  barons,  an<l 
knights  with  whom  they  claimed  kindred  ur 
iicqiKiinlancc — now  taiinling  ihem,  especially  (tie 
Doniinicans,  wilh  divers  iiLsnlting  epithets  and  in- 
sinuations very  derogatory  lo  llie  honor  of  that 
reverend  body,  then  declaring  that  if,  as  menaced, 
any  attempt  should  be  made  lo  remove  Ihem  fn'io 
the  convent,  they  would  set  fire  to  it  ere  their  ex- 
puUion — the  juvenile  and  more  active  nuns,  aided 
by  youthful  limbs  and  ardent  spirits,  rushed  from 
the  parlor  to  the  vast  kitchen,  from  whenc<?  thrv 
quickly  retiirneil  lo  the  scene  of  action,  armed  witli 
brushes,  spits,  longs,  choppers,  cleavers — every 
domestic  utensil,  in  line,  which  presented  itself  to 
their  flashing  eyes  and  eager  hands.  The  pro- 
vincial of  Alsace  and  his  dignified  a-^sociatrs,  who 
had  probably  listened  to  the  injurious  repruache-. 
of  the  prioress  ami  her  companions  wiih  manly  in- 
difTerence,  aniicipaling  perhaps  something  of  the 
son,  mingled  with  the  sighs,  tears,  and  swoons 
said  to  !«  usual  with  the  fairpcx  on  creat  occa- 
sions of  woe  or  wrong  or  wrath,  were  nvr 
whelmed  by  this  sudden  and  most  energetic  di 
play  of  fi'minine  valor  :  personal  safety  absorbii 
all  other  considerations,  wilh  one  accord  ihey 
hastily  retreated  to  the  door  ;  made  good,  not  with- 
out some  diflicully,  their  way  unscnihcd  ilimngh 
the  narrow  passages  and  outer  courts,  till  ihey 
reached  the  grand  portal,  whence  they  boiled  into 
Ihe  street,  leaving  the  papal  bull  behind  ihem,  in 
company  with  sundry  broad  bands,  and  deep 
plaited  white  frills,  and  ruffles,  turn  from  their 
n>'cks  and  hands  in  Ihe  scuflle  ;  some  destitute 
of  cloaks,  others  denuded  of  hals,  and  all  in  a 
statu  of  the  most  grievous  alarm,  shame,  and  ego- 
fusion." 

Into  the  details  which  followed,  and  which  arc 
richly  wiirlhy  perusal,  we  cannot  enter.  We  can 
but  glance  at  ihe  grand  results.  ^^pirituaI,  aided 
by  secular,  aulhoriiy  was  too  much  for  the  nuns  : 
and.  with  the  exception  of  some  half-dozen  of  the 
more  advanced  in  years,  they  chose  to  quit  the  con- 
vent, anil  return  In  the  bosom  of  llieir  noble  fami- 
lies, rather  than  submit  to  their  haled  visitors.  A 
new  community  was  brought  lo  supply  thrir 
places,  and  their  ample  possessions  seemed  lost  l<i 
them  forever.  But  it  was  not  so.  Whatever 
might  have  been  their  faults,  they  had,  at  least, 
been  excellent  customers  to  the  8hopkee|>ers  of 
Basle:  this  their  successors  were  not.  The  frian 
were  parsiinuDiuus,  and  therefore  un|)opular  ;  and 
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in  a  short  time  lli*  »\il«v1  ronHitinn  nf  tlio  tislersl 

sltraclcd  tln>  ^  m«.     Tlmltliel 

8ucr»'ss4ir«  m  o   Iw   lilipral.  I 

nee''      •  ■    '  '    •'       :     ' 
noi 


sreriilv    ■  tii 

.   -•.s  were   li  i ..Uiiii- 

<>f  policy   was   lolloweit    by 

iiiiiil  the  noble  relatives  of 

'v  aTmeil  in   ihcir  behalf, 

by    formidable    armed 

;iMii.-ira:ion  was  as  fatal   lo  the 


sir. 
pav  - 
ish'mf.      I 
others  r 
th.' 
an<l 

bands.     'I'iii^ 
ciliipns,  «■hll^u>  I  iimmorre  it  destroyed,  as  it  was 
favi.:  ■      iiniis,  whose  letters  and  intrigues 

at  1  -d  in  ibeir  favor  the  mighty  of  the 

earlli,  wmi.i.r  ecclesiastic  or  secular,  'fhe  end 
may  be  easily  foreseen.  In  USS,  they  were  re- 
stored to  their  convent,  allowed  to  choose  their 
own  ndvncalps,  and  indemnified  for  their  losses. 

By  way  of  episttde — and  a  romantic  though  true 
episode  it  is — to  this  history  of  "  The  Nuns' 
War,"  we  arc  presented  with  the  fortunes  of  one 
sister  ;  which  well  deserA-e  our  attention,  as 
another  proof  that  truth  is  often  stranger  than 
fiction.  We  allude  to  .Adelaide,  Daroness  of 
Wartz ;  whose  husband  was  implicated  in  the 
munler  of  the  emperor,  .Albert  I  ,  in  1308.  He 
seems  to  have  been  unjustly  implicated  ;  having, 
though  picscnl  .it  the  catastrophe,  had  no  knowl- 
edg»  of  the  design,  and  being  merely  a  spectator 
of  the  act.  That,  however,  was  no  ju."tification  in 
the  eyes  of  Albert's  daughter,  the  imiilaoalile  ,\g- 
nes  "I"  U"" 'Hrv  "  This  princess,"  says  PfcfTel, 
(»',  -  does  not  cite,)  "  acquired  a 

loel  ■■  .  by  her  cruel  vengeance,   not 

only  on  her  lather's  assassins,  who  all  esca|H-d  her 
pursuit,  and  who  endi-d  their  days  in  exile  and 
(ihscurity,  but  on  their  families,  friends,  and  allies, 
whom  fhe  pitilessly  sacrificed  to  the  shade  of 
Albert,  though  they  were  innocent  of  eompjicily 
in  the  crime  which  laid  him  in  the  tomb."  The 
head  of  the  conspirators,  .Mbcrt's  own  nephew, 
.Tolin  of  Swahia,  (whom  our  author,  we  know  not 
why,  calls  Don  John,)  died  in  misery,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five. 

"  Tii.r..  ,.  ■,\f,t  a  tradition  so  popular  that  it  has 
att:i  in  many  Swiss  aniialB,  that  during 

his  '.•  _-  in  the  wild  mountains  of  the  coun- 

try to  wh:cli  he  was  horn  heir,  the  wretched  prince 
was  supported  by  a  young  female  )>easant,  to 
whose  industry  and  ingenuity  he  owed  his  preser- 
vation for  n>  long  a  period. — Seventy  years  nftcr- 
warda,  an  ajcd,  poverty-stricken  man,  of  i- 
mien,  whore  silver  hair  shaded  features  ' 
lie-f-  -■•rn   in   the  streets  of  \  leniia  . 

iho  .  be  seldom  lieeced — hut  at  in- 

ter\  '   '  '  :i  face  of 

unr  ell,  |in,l 

•ay  ,.,,,  ,,„.,,   ,.,n  of  the 

ini>  '  " 

.\!  .  ilie  Baron  de  Wartz 

could  not  hope  for  favor.  He  was  Iwtravcd  by  a 
nnbl<-inri.  nri"!  lii«  fite  brings  before  ns  the  extra- 
ord  •  •   of  his   wife.     The  following 

gr:i;  -  p-tiofollv  intcrestmg  :^ 

"  1  ill  '!  on  the  scaf- 

fold, on  '  -t  Mow,  uhrn 

the    ! 
ihi- 

mo 
to  .. 

ebM .  ..- 


ward,  and  dropping  on  her  knees  implored  ibe  ex- 
ecutioner lo  permit  her  to  remain.  She  waa  the 
wife  of  the  victim  I  Naturally  of  a  gentle  retiring 
■'  !'  :ies»  of  Wartz  had  niini'ltd  hut 
Illy  I'ourl  of  the  Kniperor  .\  Ibert  ; 
..i...  .ii{<  I  r~,„  ;,i.'ame  a  mother  she  uillidiew  yet 
more  from  its  gaieties,  iliougli  her  yoiiih  and 
beauty,  high  rank,  and  amiable  qualities  had  ever 
insured  her  a  distinguished  place  in  its  i<alrician 
circle.  She  was  residing  at  ilic  Castle  of  llalm,  a 
little  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Gunsperg  in  Argovia, 
unconscious  of  impending  evil,  uhrn  the  ein|ieror 
met  his  death  :  and  she  first  learnt  the  faial  news 
by  seeinc  her  castle  invested  by  armed  Irnnpg,  in 
search  of  her  husband  and  brother.  Her  liaby,  an 
infant  of  twelve  moiitlns  old,  asleep  in  its  ernJle  at 
her  foot,  was  murdered  in  her  pre.v^'nee  by  the  ex- 
press order  of  .Vgnes.  Queen  of  Hungary.  .Mbert's 
daughter,  as  the  child  of  a  regicide  ;  and  she  was 
commanded,  under  penally  of  instant  death,  to  de- 
clare where  her  husband  had  found  a  shelter.  Her 
paroxysms  of  fright,  astonishment ,  and  grief 
answered  for  her  ignorance  of  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe ;  and  after  leaving  a  strong  escort  in  ihe 
castle,  and  planting  another  around  it  to  prevent 
all  pos.iibilily  of  his  escape  if  there  concealed,  tho 
ofl'icer  sent  on  this  expediii<m  departed.  Adelaide 
of  Wartz  had  ceased  to  be  a  motlier,  and  her  alTec- 
tions  as  a  wife  nesiled  yet  more  Btiun!>ly  in  her 
heart  :  she  had  no  link  to  bind  her  to  life  but  that 
of  wife,  none  to  love  but  her  biisb:ind.  She  de- 
ceived the  vigilance  of  her  guards,  at  the  risk  of 
her  life  made  her  way  to  the  royal  chateau,  and, 
penetrating  into  the  presence  of  the  widowed  Em- 
press Klizahelb  and  her  daughter  Agnes,  threw 
lierself  at  their  feet  imploring  the  life  of  her  hna- 
band.  Her  prayer  was  sternly  reCnsed  ;  she  then 
begged  a  mitigation  of  his  sii/Teiincs — that  also 
was  denied  ;  to  share  his  prison — each  petition 
was  fiercely  rejected  ;  and  she  was  repulsed  from 
the  castle  to  wander  around  the  dungeon  which 
would  so  soon  open  to  deliver  that  husband  to  an 
ignominious  and  frightful  denili.  She  was  pres- 
ent during  all  the  sickening  details  of  iiis  horrible 
sentence,  supportiiiu  him  tlirou;»li  bis  agonies  by 
the  .assurance  of  her  unabated  aiiarhnieni,  and 
belii'f  in  his  innocence  ;  and  wIkmi  ihe  executioner 
had  finished  his  fatal  odice,  and  one  by  one  tho 
silent  miiltiliide  withdrew  as  night  closed  in,  she 
crept  under  the  wheel  where  he  was  left  to  die  in 
lingering  torments  ;  the  roup  ih  grinr,  or  final 
blow  of  mercy,  by  which  the  sufferings  of  the  vic- 
tim were  usually  finished  when  each  limb  was 
Token,  having  been  expn-ssly  fiirbiilden.  Morn- 
iig  dawned  on  the  miserable  pair — Warlr.  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  of  noble  athletic  form,  and 
though  each  memlx-r  was  doubly  fractuied,  his 
vital  energy  remaineil.  Three  nights  and  three 
days,  without  forsi,  without  sleep,  she  walrbed 
'in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,'  suirering 
neither  '  the  birds  of  the  air  lo  rest  on  him  by  day, 
nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night  ;'  wiping  from 
hi*  dying  brow  the  big  drops  of  anguish  that  burst 
from  every  pore.  Nalure  wrc.-ihd  long  with 
death  ;  on  the  third  evening  be  grew  loo  faint  lo 
thank  her  for  her  love,  and  as  the  niornlnc  of  the 
fourth  day  dawned,  he  died.  Her  earllily  task 
was  .accninplished  :  she  rose  from  her  knees,  and 
■  d  her  totterini;  steps  to  Kliiigenlhal.  whose 
■,  was  the  baron's  sister.  How  she  got 
'  "  '  '  ;  ot  tell  :  she  fainted  at  the  portal, 
III  na  an  object  of  charity,  to 
....nine,  so  changed  by  woe,  that  the 
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prioresi  for  •onto  lime  had  no  recollociion  of  hor 
perRon." 

We  havn  devoted  bo  much  tpaco  to  the  nana  of 
KliiiacKll'al.  tli«t  w  have  nnnc  h(\  fur  thn  olli^ 
chiof  hiatiiric:  akctcliee — "The  War  "f  tlio  Tu 
AtiliotB,"   niiA   "  lii-rlhn,   Qutfii   of  Tran      ' 
Kurtfundv."     Yet   ihny  nro  well   worlli   , 

Thuy    are    Krni'hw,    ;iiiimnlcil.    iiitcrostliii;  

Iltoiigh   nimcliiiics  ov<T-rli:iri:''d    hy  tlio    aiithi)r'»] 
forlile     imai{in;iliiiii,     gfiifiiilly     triir.      Slir     Ins 
drunk  laruoly  .'il  ihr  »|>riiii;-<  of  cliiviilric  ri' 
spriin;"  which,  though  fair  at  a  distniicK,  -.u 
mudily  eniMigh  vvhi'u   nearly  examined,     Slio  do- 
li({hl»  ill  ihn  rmnnntic — (Kinieiinics  at  the  saorifirc 
of    prnhahihty.     At    the    risU    nf    heing  rliarjfod 
with    sla'iilicisni,  «o    must    reject    tho   following 
»tory  iif  Iho  Countess  Ida  of  Toggeuburg,  with  the 
rinjj  : — 

"  Tho  story  of  tlic  ring  is  singular.  She  had 
placed  her  jewel  case  on  the  deep  window-sill  of 
the  caslle,  lo  dry  tho  outside  leather,  which  had 
contractvil  damp.  It  was  open,  .and  a  favorite 
hawk  or  raven,  darling  down,  seized  the  ring. 
Fearful  of  communicating  her  loss  to  so  stern  a 
lord,  she  kept  it  a  secret  to  all  but  a  few  chosen 
domestics,  who  were  authorized  to  reward  any  one 
who  might  find  il.  'I"he  young  page,  unhappily 
not  of  till)  confidential  party,  picked  il  np  at  a 
great  di.stance  from  the  easile,  and,  showing  il  to 
annlhor  page,  hoiisted  thai  it  was  the  gift  of  a 
lady.  The  baron  heard  ihe  vain  bo.isl,  desired  to 
sec  the  ring,  recognized  it  for  the  one  presented 
hy  himself  to  his  wife  on  their  heirolhal,  rushed 
into  her  room,  where  ho  found  her  at  the  same 
open  window  from  whence  she  had  lost  the  ring  ; 
and,  without  a  word,  threw  her  down  into  the 
woody  dell,  six  loindred  foct  below  !  The  tardy 
truth  availed  not  the  unhappy  youth,  whose  false- 
hood caused  iho  ruin  of  holh  his  lady  and  himself. 
Three  days  afterwards,  the  innocence  of  both  was 
made  known  by  the  visit  of  a  pedlar,  who  had 
seen  him  pick  it  up,  and  had  bid  a  price  which  the 
other  refused  :  he  came  to  offer  the  sum  originally 
demanded.  Kvcry  search  was  then  made  for  the 
countess;  hut  she  h.ail,  thout;h  much  bruised, 
escaped  as  by  a  miracle,  and  withdrawn  into  a  hol- 
low cavern.  There  she  lived  four  years  on  wild 
fruits,  birds'  eggs,  and  a  little  food,  from  time  to 
time  conveyed  to  her  by  an  aged  woman, to  whom 
she  communicated  her  preservation,  and  whose 
bounty  she  repaid  hy  spinning  for  her  in  the  night. 
A  favorite  dog  at  length  discovered  her  retreat, 
and  the  baron  went  in  great  pomp  to  remove  her 
to  his  castle  ;  hut  Ida  refused  to  return  ;  and  as 
an  atonemi'nt  for  her  sufferings,  and  the  death  of 
tho  page,  he  allowed  her  lo  build  a  convent,  of 
which  she  became  abbess.  The  .story  is  well 
authenticated,  and  h.is  perhaps  served  for  the 
basis  of  many  others,  founded  on  the  same  idea,  in 
after  ages." 

Amidst  the  fountains  and  rivers,  the  rocks  and 
caves,  the  ruined  castles  and  monasteries  of  Hel- 
vetia, our  anihor  may  yet  calculate  on  riches  inex- 
hiustilJo.  Whether  the  two  volumes  before  us 
are  to  be  followed  by  others  of  a  kindred  nature, 
we  arc  not  informed — but  this,  we  suspect,  if  her 
first,  will  not  prove  her  last  cdiirt.  She  has  a  )  • 
formed  for  popularity,  ller  hook  will  be  r 
wilh  the  interest  inse]iarahle  from  truth — howi  i.  , 
stran;;ely  that  truth  may  be  sometimes  shaded  by 
the  creations,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  oinhellishmenis, 
of  fancy.  No  romance  was  ever  more  acreeable 
than  these  records  of  personage."  who  once  lived, 
aud  once  influenced  the  destinies  of  Swiss  society. 


OLD   rORKITUBE    FOR    SAI.F.. — AITTION. 

Lot  1.    The  Seal  uf  War  {in  //irfia.)— This  seat 

I,',..    Iw.i.ii    very   much    knocked    alwul,  and    has 

.  a  leg  lo  Bland  up<m.    With  a  lilile  money, 

■  r,  judiciously  laid  out,  it  could  lie  put  into 

aiiediatu   repair.     It  has  liceii  carried  about  for 

ir  a  coiitnry  all  over  India,  and  is  now  to  l)C  dia- 

iMmid  of,  as  the  owners  have  no  further  use  for  it. 

It  IS  offered  lo  the  French  government  as  a  scat 

i"    Ik'sI    .adapted    fipr  Ihe  standing    army  in  Al- 

.  rs.     Wilh  a  little  French   poli»li,  and  turning 

r  ..  Morocco,  il  is  an  article  which  will 

la 

1.,.,  _  i'..,-  Oh—  ■■'■  '■•■"'..,„  _TI,,«  „l,s,  has 
lost  its  brilliancy.  '  utly 

hwked  inlo.     It  i,-  '  ,     ^ons 

whose  evening's  amos«'nienta  will  bear  the  morn- 
ing's rcUectioii,  as  every  object  viewed  through  it 
is  seen  in  a  new  light.  Old  beaux  and  young 
ladies,  residing  on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  will  find 
their  silver  well  laid  out  on  this  Glass  of  Fashion. 

I^T  3  will  he  the  identical  Tajiis  upon  which 
have  come  all  the  marriages  in  high  life  for  the 
last  fifty  years. 

Lot  4.  There  is  some  hope  of  the  Pipe  of 
Peace,  which  France  and  Kngland  have  lately 
been  smokinc.  being  put  up  for  sale,  hut  this  de- 
peuils  enlirely  upon  L<.>rd  I'almerslon  being  made 
minister  for  foreign  affairs. 

Lot  .I.  .Several  .Vutographs  of  F.M.  the  Duke 
of  Wellinirton,  written  during  the  march  of  intel- 
lect, will  be  also  submitted  to  the  amateurs  of  rare 
things. 

I.OT  6.  A  few  Flowers  of  Rhetoric,  and  several 
Figures  of  S|»!ech,  will  be  handed  round  Ihe  room 
for  the  inspection  of  parliamentary  and  |k)1-Iiousc 
orators.  The  flowers  are  beautifully  cut  and  dried, 
and  have  been  preserved  in  the  leaves  of  Hansard. 
The  figures  are  well  stuffed,  and  clolbed  in  the 
strongest  language. 

Lot  7.  The  I>aunds  of  Field-Marshal  Prino 
.\lhcrt,  as  reared  by  him  in  the  gardens  of  Ijuck- 
inghani  Palace,  will  be  shown  for  the  inspection 
of  all  military  p<!r»on3  who  produce  their  Waierlo<i 
medals,  and  small  sprigs  will  be  sold  to  couniry 
gentlemen  who  hold  commissions  in  Her  Majesty's 
Militia. 

Lot  8.  The  Silver  Spoon  which  Mr.  Iliidaon 
had  in  bis  mouth  when  he  was  born,  will  be  put 
up  for  conipclilion  among  railway  chairmen. 

The  (Jloibes  which  ihe  lories  ran  away  with 
when  the  whigs  were  bathing,  will  lie  hung  round 
the  room,  but  will  not  be  sold,  as  they  form  part 
of  a  collection  of  unredeemed  pledges. 

In  addition  to  the  above  ailr.actions,  the  ccl»- 
braled  Rod  of  Iron,  which  was  formerly  used  in 
England,  has  been  sent  over  from  Ireland  ex- 
pressly for  this  sale,  and  the  Rule  which  Bri- 
tannia uses  in  ruling  Ihe  waves,  will  be  kindly 
lent  by  Lord  Ellenborough  for  this  exhibition 
only. — Punth. 


TiiK  Tribunal  of  Amsterdam  recently  declared 

that  ihe  law  of  January,  1S05,  which  declares  that 

the  State  shall  bring  up,  at  its  own  cbarues,  the 

tti  child  of  every  family  in  which  there  are 

V  .«ix  still  living,  remains  in  force  in  Holland, 

iidemned  the  State  lo  pay  lo  a  citizen,  named 

Hooglandl,  2,">0  Ihirins  (.V22I".)  a  year  until  his 
seventh  child  shall  have  attained  its  lr<th  year,  or 
during  the  same  period  provide  for  its  maintenance 
and  education.  This  judgment  has  been  ctmfirmed, 
on  appeal,  by  the  Royal  Court  at  the  Hague. 
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THE  DVINO  MOTHKR  TO  HER  INFANT. 


Mr  baby  !  mr  poor  little  one  !  thou  hut  come  a 

wintry  flower, 
A  pale  and  tender  blosaom,  in  n  cold,  unkindly 

hour  ; 
'I'hou  corneal  with  the  anow-drop,  and,  like  that 

pn-lly  thine, 
I'he  powiT  iliut  called  my  bud  to  life,  will  ahield 

its  bloBSuniing. 

The  annw-drop  hath   no  guardian   leaves,  to  fold 

her  safe  and  warm. 
Yet  well  shu  bides  the  blast,  and  weathers  out  the 

storm  ; 
I  shall  not  hmg  enfold  thee  thus,  not  long,  but  well 

1  know, 
'I'he  F.verlaMing  arms,  my  child,  will   never  let 

thee  go. 

The  enow-drop— how  it  haiinis  rae  still,  hangs 
down  her  fair  young  head. 

So  thine  may  droop  in  days  tu  comu,  when  I  have 
long  been  dead  ; 

And  yet  the  little  snow-drop  'a  safe  ;  from  her  in- 
struction seek, 

For  who  would  crush  the  motherless,  the  lowly, 
and  the  meek  ! 

Yet  motherless  thou  'It  not  be  long,  not  long  in 

name,  my  life, 
Tliy  father  soon  will   bring  him   home,  another 

fairer  wife ; 
lie  loving,  dutiful  to  her,  find  favor  in  her  sight ; 
IJot   never,  oh   my  child !  forget  thine  own  poor 

mother  quite ! 

But  who  will  speak  to  thee,  of  her !  The  grave- 
stone at  her  head 

Will  only  tell  the  name  and  age,  and  lineage  of 
the  dead  ! 

But  not  a  word  of  all  the  love,  the  mighty  love  for 
thee. 

That  crowded  years  into  an  hour  of  brief  eternity  ! 

They  '11   put    my  picture    from   its   place,  to   fix 

another  there. 
That  picture,  thai  was  thought  so  like,  and  yet  so 

passiiit;  fair  ! 
Some  chamlwr  in  thy  father's  house,  they  '11  let 

thee  call  thy  own, 
Oh  !  lake  it  there  I  to  look  upon,  when  thou  art 

all  alone ! 

To  breathe  thine  early  griefs  unto,  if  such  assail 

my  child. 
To  turn  to,  fioin  lesa  loving  looks,  from  faces  not 

so  mild  ; 
AUs!  unconscious  little  one  !  thou 'It  never  know 

that  benl, 
That  holiest   home   on    all   the   earth,   a  living 

moihcr'a  breast ! 

I  do  repent  me  now,  too  late,  of  each  impatient 

ihonelit. 
That  would  not  let  mn  tarry  out,  God's  leisure  as 

I  ouelit ; 
I  have  been  too  havty,  peevish,  proud,  I  longed  U> 

go  away, 
Ajid  DOW  I  'd  faio  live  on  for  thee,  God  will  not 

let  me  stay ! 

Ob  I  when  1  think  of  what  I  was,  and  what  I 
might  have  beco, 


A  bride  last  year,  and  now  to  die  !  and  I  am  scarce 

nineteen  ; 
And  just,  just  opening    in  my  heart,   a  fount  of 

love,  s<i  new. 
So  deep,  could  that  have  run  to  waste,  could  that 

have  failed  me  lout 

The  bliss  it  would  have  been  to  see,  my  daughter 

at  my  side ! 
My  prime  of  life  scarce  overblown,  and  hers,  in 

all  its  pride ! 
To  deck  her  with  my  finest  things,  with  all  I  'va 

rich  and  rare. 
To  hear  it  said,  how  beautiful,  and  good,  as  abe 

is  fair ! 

And  then  to  place  the  marriage  crown  upon  that 

bright  young  brow. 
Oh  no  !  not  that  I  'i  is  full  of  thorns  !  alaa  !  I  'm 

waiideriiig  now. 
This  weak,  weak  head,  this  foolish  heart  I  they  'II 

cheat  me  to  the  la.»t ! 
I  've  been  a  dreamer  all  my  life,  and  now,  that  life 

is  past. 

Thou  'll  have  thy  father's  eyes,  my  child !  oh  ! 

nneo,  how  kind  they  were  ! 
His  long  hiack    lishes,  his  own   smile,  and  just 

such  raven  hair  ! 
But  here  '»  s  mark,  poor  innocent,  he  'II  love  thcc 

for  it  less. 
Like  that  upon  thy  mother's  cheek,  he  once  was 

used  to  press  ! 

And  yet,  perhaps,  I  do  him  wrong,  perhaps,  when 

all 's  forgot. 
But  our  young  love,  in  memory's  mood,  he  'U  kiss 

this  very  spot ! 
Oh!  then!  my  dearest,  clasp  thine  arms  about  his 

neck  full  fast, 
And  whisper  that  1  blessed   his  name,  and  loved 

him  to  the  last ! 

I  have  heard  that  little  infants,  converse  by  smiles 

and  siens. 
With    the   (Tuardian    band  of  angels,  that   round 

alKiut  them  shine ! 
Unseen   by   grosser  senses,   beloved    one !    dost 

thou 
Smile  so  upon  ihy  heavenly  friends,  and  commune 

with  them  now  ? 

And  hast  thou  nut  one  look  for  me,  those  little 

restless  eyes. 
Are  waiiderine.  wandering  everywhere,  the  while 

thy  mother  dies  ! 
And  yet,  perhaps,  thou  art  seeking  mo  !  expecting 

me,  my  own  ! 
Come,  death  !  and  make  me  to  my  child,  at  least, 

in  spirit  known  ! 


SONO    or    THE     MANNA-OATHERERS. 
"Thil  !■  th«  lK«aJ  whkll  iIm  I^tnl  halh  eivmi  jrtu  to  I 

CoMRAORS,  haste  !  the  tent's  tall  shading 

Liea  along  the  le>el  sand 
Far  and  faint  :  the  stnrti  are  fading 

O'er  the  eleamiiiK  ui'stem  strand. 
Airs  of  morning  * 

Freshen  the  bleak  burning  land. 

Haste,  or  ere  the  thinl  hour  gluning 
With  its  eager  thirst  prevail 
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ars 


O'lir  the  moisi  pearls,  now  beatrowin|{ 
Tliymy  slopo  niul  ru»liy  vale — 

DuWH  Cf?irKliul, 

LeA  when  vartlily  ilewa  exhale. 

Ero  the  hri^ht  itood  hour  bo  wanted, 
Glcnti,  ntit  raveninB,  or  in  sloth  : 

To  your  tent  tirin;»  all  iiiita.itcd  ; — 
To  thy  FnlhtT,  nuthing  loth, 

Hrinir  tliv  trt'asiiri!  : 
Trust  thy  Oo<l,  and  keep  thy  troth. 

Trust  Ilim  :  rare  not  for  the  morrow  ; 

Should  tliine  oincr  ovi-rtlow, 
.\nd  some  poorvr  seek  to  borrow. 

Be  tliy  g\[\  nor  scant  niir  slow. 
Woulditi  thou  store  it ! 

Ope  iliiuo  hand,  and  let  it  ;o. 

Trust  His  daily  work  of  wonder, 
VVroiijjIil  ill  all  His  people's  sight  ; 

Think  oil  y<in  liii;li  place  ot' thunder, 
Think  upun  the  earthly  light 

Hront>ht  from  .Sinai, 
When  the  prophet's  face  grew  bright. 

Think,  the  t'lory  yet  is  nigh  thee, 
Power  unfcit  arrest  thine  arm, 

Love  ayo  wnti-hini;,  to  deny  thee 
Stores  alHMindiii);  to  thy  harm. 

Rich  and  lu'edy 
All  are  levelled  by  love's  charm. 

Sing  we  thus  our  songs  of  labor 

At  our  harvest  in  the  wild. 
For  onr  God  and  fur  "ur  neighbor. 

Till  SIX  times  the  iinirn  have  smiled, 
.\nd  our  vessels 

Are  with  two-fold  treasure  piled. 

For  that  one,  that  heavenly  morrow. 
We  may  care  and  toil  to-day  : 

Other  tlinfi  is  In^.i  and  si>rrow. 
Savings  are  hnt  thrown  away. 

Hoanled  iinniia  I — 
Moths  .nml  wiiriii!!  shall  on  it  prey. 

While  the  fiilhlcss  and  unstable 
Mars  with  work  the  season  bleat, 

We  ar<Mind  Thy  heaven-sent  table 
Praise  Thi'f,  Ijurd,  with  all  our  best. 

Sijins  prophelir 
Fill  our  week,  both  toil  and  rest. 

Comrades,  what  our  sires  have  told  us — 
Watch  and  wait,  for  ii  will  come  : 

Smiling  vale  shall  s<ion  enfold  us 
In  a  new  and  vernal  home  : 

Earth  will  ft^ed  us 
From  her  own  benignant  womb. 

We  beside  the  wondrous  river 
In  the  appointed  lionr  shall  stand. 

Following,  as  from  Egypt  ever. 

Thy  briuhi  cli.nd  and  outstretched  hand  : 

In  thy  shadow 
We  shall  rest,  on  Abraham's  land. 

Not  hy  manna  showers  at  morning 

Shall  onr  board  he  then  supplied, 
Out  a  strange  pale  gold,  adorning 


Many  a  tafled  mountain's  side, 

Yearly  feed  us. 
Year  by  year  our  murmurings  chide. 

There,  no  prophet's  touch  awaiting, 
From  each  cool  deep  eavetn  start 

Kills,  that  since  their  first  creating 
Ne'er  have  ceaa«'d  to  sing  their  part. 

Oft  wc  hear  them 
In  our  dreams,  with  thirsty  heart. 

Oh,  when  travel-toils  are  over. 

When  alHive  onr  tranquil  nest 
All  onr  guardian  angels  hover, 

Will  our  hearts  bo  quite  at  rest! 
Nay,  fair  Canaan 

Is  not  heavenly  mercy's  best. 

Know  ye  not,  our  ghirious  Ijoader 

Salem  may  but  see,  nod  die  1 
Israel's  guide  and  nurse  and  feeder 

Israel's  hope  from  far  must  eye. 
Then  departing 

Find  a  worthier  throne  on  high. 

Dimly  shall  fond  fancy  trace  him. 

Dim  though  sweet  her  dreams  shall  prove, 
WniideriiiK  what  hi(»h  powers  embrace  him, 

Where  in  light  he  walka  above. 
Where  in  silence 

Sleeping,  halloHS  heath  or  groTe. 

Deeps  of  blessing  are  before  us  : 

Only,  while  the  desert  sky 
And  the  sheltering  cloud  hang  o'er  us, 

Morn  by  morn,  obediently, 
Glean  we  manna, 

A  nd  the  sung  of  Moses  try. 


TiLeoRApnic  CoMMtrwiCATioi'  BETWiEN  Francb 
AND  K.NGI.AND. — It  Was  stated  some  time  ago  that 
a  submarine  telegraph  was  to  be  laid  down  across 
the  English  channel,  hy  which  an  instantaneous 
communication  could  he  made  from  coast  In  coasi. 
The  lords  of  the  admiralty,  with  a  view  of  test- 
ing the  praeiicabiliiy  of  this  undertakinc.  have  been 
pleased  to  approve  of  the  projectors  laying  down 
a  submarine  telegraph  acrn»s  the  harbor  of  Ports- 
mouth, from  the  house  of  the  admiral,  in  thedoek- 
yanl,  to  the  railway  terminus  at  (iosport.  By 
these  means  there  will  1k>  a  direct  communication 
Irom  Ijondon  to  the  official  residence  of  the  port 
admiral,  iit  Porlsinonlh,  whereas  at  present  the 
telegraph  docs  not  extend  beyond  the  terminus  at 
Gosport,  the  crossing  of  the  harbor  having  been 
hitherto  deeme<t  an  insurmouniable  obstacle.  The 
submarine  telegraph  is  to  be  laid  down  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuinir  week,  and,  if  the  workine  of  the  plan 
is  found  to  be  successful,  this  mode  of  telegraphic 
communication  will  be  adopted  in  preference  to  the 
more  exposed  one.  The  lelegmph  will  be  con- 
veyed from  the  terminus  to  the  water-side  under- 
ground, and,  after  crossing  the  harbor,  will  again 
be  conveyed  in  a  similar  manner  to  ihe  admiralty- 
house,  it  being  subterranean  as  well  as  a  subma- 
rine telegraph.  In  a  few  days  after  the  experi- 
ment has  been  successfully  tested  at  Porlsmouth, 
the  submarine  telegraph  will  he  laid  down  across 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  under  the  sanction  of  both 
the  English  and  French  governments. — LoruUm 
HeraU. 
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A   COMING   CHANGE    IN'    EUROPE. 


The  1  cs  of  Italy,  which  have 

so  lonp  'i^TCffl  til"  that   renowiicd 

ciiuntry.  >l  her  lo  the  evils  of  a  discon- 

lenf*'!   ;  mtl  a   suspiciuus   e<>veninient, 

ni;<'.  i    into  two  cUsscs.     The  Ar^t  uiid 

ffrt  nOueianre  or  tlie  incapacity  of  moat 

of  :  "iti  the  welfare 

of  ;  ich  arc  known 

111  '  .-i.ttr^.  Ill  Mwial  of  the  minor 

pr:  I  aoinc  extent  in  the  kingdom 

4(f  I...   ....  ...  ...  .-,  are  a  sulFicient  cause  of  the 

nontempt  and  hatrtd  by  which  those  governmonts 
arc  li'M  !iv  :i  l:ir  c  portion  of  their  suhjecis.  The 
cim;  and  of  Turin  have  indeed  al- 

re.i  I'l  distinguish  themselves  by   a 

less  VICIOUS  administntion  and  a  less  illiberal  poli- 
cy. Tuscany  and  I'ledmont,  in  Uieir  present  ccmi- 
pantively  flourishing  condition,  arc,  liowever,  hut 
f.iint  indicniions  of  what  the  Italian  states  might 
n':i  ;  IK'  under  the  direction  of  vigorous  and 

en'  ■vernmenls.      Hut  the  weakness  and 

Uii!  Ill'  iiiiiiMi-y  of  the  national  governments  of 
Italy  have  tended  not  only  to  cramp  their  own  re- 
sort'"  ■-  "  ■'  'n  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  their  slates 
to  es  and  fears  of  an  obsolete  system 

ol  i 1  they  have  also  established  and  per- 

l>elu»ted  the  second  great  grievance  of  which  the 
Italian  patriots  complain — namely,  the  ascendancy 
of  a  foreign  power  south  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
domination  of  an  Austrian  viceroy,  not  only  in 
Lombardy,  but  less  directly  in  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula.  Dm  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
anomaly  of  an  Austrian  government  in  Milan,  the 
results  of  that  government  give  us  no  just  reason 
lo  regret  the  arrangement  made  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna:  and,  in  coinparisim  with  the  condition  of 
the  southern  states  of  Italy,  that  of  the  Milanese 
tcrrii<irr  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Austrian  ad- 
rainistration.  Milan  is  now  the  most  stirring  and 
prosperous  city  in  all  Italy.  Venice  has,  within 
the  last  few  years,  regained  much  of  that  activity 
whirh  secini'd  to  have  quitted  her  forever  ;  rail- 
roads have  been  commenced  on  a  large  and  liberal 
scale  ;  public  instruction  has  been  promoted,  and 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  has  not  been  reinstated  in 
ita  colleges.  As  long  as  the  Aii.strian  administra- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy,  the  mere  p.nsuion  of 
political  indefiendence  will  never  excite  the  |)eoplc 
lo  make  a  senous  cirorl  to  throw  off  thai  form  of 
govern  mcnl. 

Hut  we  by  no  means  contend  that  this  state  of 
things  IS  to  last  forever,  or  that  events  may  not 
occur  and  men  arise  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
regeneration  of  Italy  by  very  different  means  from 
those  which  have  l>cen  suggested  by  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  If,  insu.-ad  of  taking  their  cue  from 
Austria,  and  holding  their  dominions  almost  as  fiefs 
of  the  ('mpire,  the  reigning  princes  of  Italy  had 
lb'  ;iy  to  follow  a  line  of  na- 

tii.  11,  they  would  have  as  little 

to  li-jr  iKMii  1  at  home  as  from  foreign 

iovasion.      'I  '    relation    in    which    they 

might  be  Kiij., :  .   ,.iand  towards  a  state  like 

Ausiria,  whieli  orcupies  so  furmidahle  and  prepon- 
derating a  position  in  their  own  country,  would 
appear  to  b<-,  not  one  of  servility  and  subjection, 
bat  of  fn-e  rivalry.  AnA  if  this  rivalry  were 
dr  -"t   into  the  channels 

of  ry  hostility,  hut  into 

the  btuail  ir..  .■  nt,   the  im|)or- 

taace  of  the  immeasurably 


increased  in  Europe,  and  their  prosperity  and 
security  no  less  augmented  nt  home.  Good  gov- 
ernment, in  one  woni,  on  the  part  of  the  Italian 
cabinets,  would  at  once  redress  the  natiimal  griev- 
ances of  the  |)opulaliiMi,  and  it  would  tend,  more 
than  any  other  course  of  policy,  to  prepare  the 
whole  country  for  an  independent  administration 
of  its  affairs,  into  which  more  liberal  institutions 
of  sLtte  might  hereafter  be  gradually  inttoduced. 

It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  these  views  have  for 
same  time  past  been  entertained  by  two  or  three 
of  the  Italian  sovereigns,  but  by  none  more  than 
by  the  illustrious  head  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 
Thi.H  ambition  of  extending  its  a.scendancy  by  the 
most  legitimate  means  in  the  north  of  Italy  has 
excited  the  jealousy  and  the  fears  of  Au(.tria,  but 
it  deserves  to  c<Mniiiand  the  applause  of  f'urope  ; 
for  the  means  which  the  court  of  Turin  appears  to 
be  disposed  to  lake  in  the  prosecution  of  its  inde- 
pendent policy  are  identified  with  the  real  interest 
of  the  people  and  of  Italy.  The  governments  of 
Naples  and  of  Piedmont  have  been  amongst  the 
earliest  European  converts  to  new  principles  of 
mercantile  |)olicy.      Nor  have  the  sovereigns  and 

frinces  of  these  countries,  as  well  as  the  Grand 
)uke  of  Tuscany,  been  slow  to  follow  in  the  same 
track.  The  Austrian  government,  on  the  contrary, 
provoked  by  these  maiiifeslations  of  independence, 
has  just  imposed  a  prohibitive  duty  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  wines  of  Piedmont  into  Lombardy, 
and  has  done  all  it  can  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
the  Piedmontese  railroads. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  modifications  of 
the  policy  of  the  court  of  Piedmont  which  appears 
most  to  have  surprised  and  displeased  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna,  has  been  the  marked  improvement  of 
the  relations  between  that  stale  and  the  French 
government.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  proofs  of  the 
skill  n'"'  •^••■>  ■.iiy  of  M.  Guiiot's  administration  of 
the  I  .ra  of  France,  that  he  has  every- 

wher-         1  in   reviving  tho   most   essential 

portions  of  the  traditional  policy  of  his  country, 
even  where  it  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the 
revolution  of  1789,  or  revived,  only  lo  Ije  annihi- 
lated again  by  the  violence  of  Napoleon.  M. 
Gtiizol  has  laborcil  with  great  success  to  restore 
what  may  l>e  regarded  as  the  ancient  position  of 
France  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  by 
crushing  or  invading  .Spain,  or  by  annexing  Bel- 
gium or  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  hut  by  steadily  en- 
deavoring to  connect  those  countries  by  their 
interests  and  their  policy  with  the  mo<lern  policy 
of  the  crown  of  France.  In  Italy,  nothing  is  more 
consonant  lo  these  hisiorical  princi|>les  than  the 
foundation  of  a  good  understanding  lx!tween  the 
French  government  and  the  House  of  Savoy. 
That  alliance  is  connected  wilh  the  most  glorious 
recollections  of  the  family  which  reigns  in  Turin  ; 
and  without  doubt,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Italian  states,  nothing  is  b<!tler  calculated  than  the 
support  of  France,  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
tutelage  of  Austria. 

If  we  were  to  scrutinize  with  a  searching  and  a 
prophetic  eye  the  present  condition  and  the  future 
destinies  of  that  great  empire  which  extends  from 
ISemlin  to  Milan,  we  should  be  filled  with  unwonted 
and  melancholy  forebodings  as  to  the  trials  it  may 
have  at  no  distant  pericnl  to  nndergo.  A  childish 
emperor,  a  decaying  minister,  a  bigoted  family 
council,  an  aristocracy  ill-Bcquaint<>d  wilh  its 
duties  and  its  rights,  a  peasantry  whirh  is  in  some 
provinces  imbued  with  the  most  anti-social  doc- 
trines, an  unformed  middle  class,  an  embarrassed 
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treasury,  ami  a  ili!i»«i'ir>(l  lerr"-"  ■"•■■  ii'" 
whii'li  mimmnd  wiih  siiiisli^r  I'l' 
(ifAuairia.  Her  forcit;"  ri'i>l".  ' 
norlti,  anil  to  ihe  Miulh,  arn  iiiciicd  tn  press  on  in 
llicir  rospcclive  lines  of  piili#y  by  Iha  ovidfnt  ein- 
1i:irr»s8nienl  and  alarm  of  ihi^  pahinnl  of  Vienna. 
Uiissia  has  hiir  di"»i)(ns,  inoro  lluui  roiniriBnccd, 
upon  iho  Srlavonian  populalinna ;  Prussia  has 
nlTi^nlcd  to  laku  ihe  load  in  llii>  iitfairs  of  Germany  ; 
and  in  northern   Italy  iha  national  v  I'lr 

power    is    to    he    lnnnd    in   the    Hon 

With  eaeh  of  lhi'»4!  states  Austria  lia.^  ; ^«| 

alliances,    for   llie    purpose   of  rrushini;    popular  , 
movomonis  and  elieekiiii;  the  advaneeinent  of  the  I 
lime  ;   hut  each  of  them  will  prove  her  formidahic  | 
rival  and  opjioneul  whenever  it   is  diseovered   that 
the  true  basis  of  their  power  is  the  national  dovcl 
opmcn;  of  their  respective  dominions. —  Tinies. 


From  ths  Naw  Orluns  Tmplc. 
SCENES    IN    THE   SUBURBS    OF    MATAMOUOS. 

After  you  pet  over  the  ferry,  you  have  an  open 
nnd  picturesque  road  before  you  of  nearly  half  a 
mile  to  the  city  of  Matamoros.  Much  to  interest 
presents  itself,  for  everythinj,  to  American  eyes, 
13  unliWo  "  the  familiar  road  side."  The  hedec  of 
a  small  cotton  fielil,  now  broken  down  in  places,  is 
worthy  of  allcnlion,  fur  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
fences  of  the  eoiinlry.  There  being  no  timber  to 
split  into  "  rails"  the  Mexican  cannot  disfigure  the 
landscape  with  those  awful  "  worm  fences"  that 
so  mar  our  own  fields  ;  on  the  contrary,  ho  plants 
with  some  care  the  thorn  bushes  and  the  deli- 
cate brush  that  everywhere  grow  s|)ontaneouslv  ; 
strengthening  them  with  the  trunks  of  the  palm 
tree. 

A  thousand  vines  nnd  wild  llowcrs  soon  tressel 
over  this  "  breastwork,"  binding  it  together  in  a 
aidid  mass  ;  tropical  birds,  with  gay  plumage,  bury 
themselves  in  iis  internlices.  A  Mexican  hedge, 
therefore,  soon  heoomcs  a  formidable  defence 
against  a  foe,  defies  the  most  viciously  disposed 
cattle,  otfers  a  shade  at  noon,  and  is  the  place  of 
resort  for  all  the  gay,  the  musical,  and  the  beauti- 
ful of  the  feathered  iriW.  X  large  species  of  black- 
bird will  much  attract  attention.  It  seems  very 
tame  and  familiar ;  a  pair  would  generally  be  seen 
together  mounted  on  some  hi;;h  limb,  and  perform- 
ing a  scrii'.s  of  liowings  and  contortions  truly  won- 
derful In  behold,  throwing  their  heads  into  the  air, 
burying  ihem  under  their  wings,  then  turning  their 
feathers  up  with  all  imaginable  roughness,  and 
giving  utterance  to  the  strangest  varied  scre.am 
ever  hoard,  the  conclusion  of  which  is  like  the 
whiizinsr,  crashing  sounds  made  by  the  breaking 
off  and-  falling  of  a  heavy  liinb  of  a  tree.  Birds 
with  a  pale  ashy  plum.age,  and  tails  resembling 
those  denoinimted  "of  Paradise,"  llilted  about, 
and  a  miniature  dove,  not  larger  in  its  body  than 
a  robin,  pecked  modestly  in  the  dust — the  most 
beautiful  and  hiveablo  bird  we  ever  saw. 

This  liedse  led  to  a  p<M)r  Mexican  farmer's  cot- 
tage, facina  close  upon  the  road,  and  as  it  repre- 
sents its  el.-i!«,s  it  is  worth  examination.  The  walls 
of  it  are  made  of  reed,  about  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  and  ingeniously  held  together  by  others 
running  crosswise,  not  unlike  rude  basket  work. 
The  rafters  of  the  house  are  made  of  gigantic  reed, 
thatched  securely  Irom  admitting  the  rain,  by  long 
salt  marsh  er.ass,  cut  about  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  There  were  no  windows — two  doors, 
nituatcd  on  cither  side,  admit  all  the  light  and  air 


ilii-  lMb-iliii:iiili  in.In'L'i'  in.      Il  was  a  mere  In.lL'ihi; 
•r,  for  the  '■ 
■/"  Joors,  «!• 
the  shaile  of  lli<ir  siunled  trees,  ur  upon  the  duo; 
steps  of  their  mile  hoii«>'«. 

The  house  is  "   i 
by  bens  and  chici,' 

do:i  '  I  I Kii 

ill  waste  ;  fi;' 

a  \^  iiii-  "  "■'  *'■■■  >  li" 

their  n  "tn, 

of  the  II.    .    , ....  '  "'. 

and  on  the  ground,  the? 
rity  si|unshe.i  that  in  n:.' 

relationship  to  the  suceulent  pumpkin.  In  fmnt 
of  the  house  I  noticed  a  large  liolc,  occasioned  by 
a  shot  thrown  in  the  Immbnrilment ;  in  the  inside 
of  it  one  of  our  own  troops  was  silting  very  com- 
fortably on  a  beneli,  eating  hot  corn,  evidently  set 
before  him  by  a  Mexican  woman,  who,  though  she 
Hid  no  credit  to  her  s«'X  in  the  way  of  personal 
beauty,  seemed  to  honor  it  by  her  hospitality. 

Just  beyond  this  thatched  house,  you  arc  turned 
otr  the  road  by  the  "  .Sand-bag-fort  battery,"  a 
rough  work,  that  afforded  protection  to  three  or 
four  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  Iximtrflrdinent  of  Fort 
Brown.  The  rain  h.ad  already  washed  down  some 
parts  of  the  walls,  and  two  or  three  big-headed 
mules  seemed  to  hold  il  in  full  po8.session. 

The  road  everywhere  is  pleasant,  and  cottages 
were  filling  up  with  "  cake  and  beer  shops  ;"  the 
Americans,  like  their  progenitors  "  across  tho 
waters,"  must  be  well  fed  to  fight  well,  and  ihis 
characteristic  is  taken  advantage  of  to  the  great 
profit  of  innumerable  hangers-on  of  the  camp.  In 
one  of  these  little  shops  I  found  the  stock  to  con- 
sist of  an  empty  claret  box,  a  jug  of  whisky,  two 
tin  cups,  a  few  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  a  pail  of 
Rio  Grande  water,  and  a  Mexican  saddle  worth 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

You  now  get  out  of  the  fields  and  come  into  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  ;  the  road  takes  a  sudden  turn 
to  the  right,  and  gives  you  an  extended  view  down 
one  of  the  streets  that  leads  "  way  back  toward 
Monterey." — On  your  left  you  perceive  the  tortu- 
ous winding  of  the  river,  and  upon  ihe  rolling  land 
are  the  thousand  tents  lielonging  to  our  army.  The 
tents  stretch  out  before  you  for  miles,  until  tbcy 
grow  into  seeming  white  spots,  like  snow  balls 
resting  on  the  bluish  sward.  Nearer  to  you  is  an 
unfinished  powder  magazine :  the  workmen  have 
abandoned  it  after  raising  ils  thick  square  walls — 
the  ruins  of  houses  ,are  hidden  away  among  the 
lone  weeds — a  ranrhrro  wends  his  way  across  the 
broken  field,  and  two  or  three  soldiers  off  duly  stop 
him,  to  hold  a  long  conversation  in  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish, and  Spanish,  and  although  they  are  entirely 
unacquainted  with  each  other'- '  .  they  seem 

very  familiar  and  ag-ecal)lc  c 

A  very  thick-set,  i.  rmcr  lo..ixiii^  ..n,  gentleman, 
in  a  linen  roundabout,  and  remarkable  for  short 
legs  and  long  body,  mounted  on  a  snow-white 
charger,  followed  by  a  mounted  dragoon,  most 
perpendicular  in  his  saddle,  and  covered  with  trap- 
pings, passes  by.  If  you  inquire  who  that  is,  yon 
will  be  laughed  at,  for  it 's  the  commander-in-ehief 
of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  he  is  going  over 
"  to  consult  with  several  officers,"  about  something 
he  made  up  his  mind  should  be  done  "  nolens  ro- 
tms,"  a  month  ago. 

Turning  up  the  road  into  the  city,  you  pass  ove' 
a  very  handsomely  constructed  bridge  laid  in  water- 
proof cement ;  it  was  a  public  work  of  the  bettor 
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day*  nf  the  Mexican  republic  ;  on  ihe  ntlier  aide 
rise  tall  trees  for  tlie  rountry,  ;ivinfr  to  it  a  pictu- 
reaque  and  rural  appearance  ;  cle»erly  over  il,  and 
Tou  are  in  the  city.  On  your  riizht  is  a  lari^e 
brick  hou»e  of  a  wc-alihy  citizen,  who  waa  a  colo- 
nel of  niililia  on  the  8lh  and  Uth  ;  you  arc  struck 
with  its  ili-siiUtc  front :  it  has  not  a  window  or 
dotir  that  is  in.iilc  fur  conifort  iir  ornament,  and 
thoso  that  pr.-s.'nl  ihiMis<>lvc«  arc  protected  by 
thick  heavy  batten  diHirs  and  blinds, 

I'p  hiijh  in  one  corner  of  the  front  is  somethine 
that  lixiks  much  like  a  hirjre  cazc.  The  cage  is 
the  balconv  whereon  at  eve  steal  forth  the  female* 
of  the  family  to  enjoy  the  evening  air ;  they  arc 
out  of  the  reach  of  stolen  kisses,  or  letters  nf  love, 
and  Mexican  jealousy  is  somewhat  appeased  by 
thia  arrangement,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
presenting  a  bire  wall,  protects  botli  male  and  fe- 
male from  the  assaults  of  sudden  revolution,  of 
lawless  robbers,  of  plundering  soldiery,  and  thefts 
of  hunirry  officials;  that  house  speaks  a  volume 
of  mclineholy  detail  of  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  Mexico. 

"  Hare  i»  de  Rrpuhlica  de  Rio  Grande  y  ami  pa 
de  lot  puMo,  neu  papier,  one  beet."  .\  newspajier 
hoy  for  the  firrt  time  in  the  Hepublic  of  Mexico. 
He  was  Uxiked  upon  by  the  inliabitanLs  in  favor 
of  the  old  dynasty,  as  Indians  I'lok  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  bees;  il  showed  that  thr  \ehile  man  was 
coming.  He  was  an  old  b<iy,  though  young  in 
newspapers,  being  full  sixty  years  of  ago,  but  he 
does  bravely.  "  Hare  is  de  Hepublica."  "Hold 
on  there,"  cries  a  "  volunteer,"  "  let  us  have  a 
number."  .\.ll  sad  reflections  upon  the  condition 
of  Mexico,  suggested  by  the  priMtn-like  appear- 
ance of  the  Mexican  colonel's  house,  pass  away, 
for  intelligence  had  found  wings,  and  those  even 
in  Mexico  who  run,  can  in  future  road  ;  a  new  or- 
der of  things  had  commenced,  and  sudden  and  sin- 
gular impriivements  for  the  better  were  bound  to 
follow  in  Matainorua. 


From  tile  Spectator. 
GENERAL  WAUDV  TII(>MPs(k,v's  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF    MEXICO.* 

General  Thompson  was  sent  to  Mexico  in 
1848,  as  "  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Pleni(Hiienti»ry,"'  to  elTect  the  release  of  such  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  as  had  joined  that  Texan 
overland  expedition,  for  purposes  nf  territorial  rob- 
bery, nf  whose  well-deserved  failure  and  suflerings 
Mr.  Kendall  published  an  account.  Thi'  general 
■ailed  from  New  Orleans,  and  reached  Vera  ('ruz 
without  incident:  thence  he  procjicded  to  Mexico 
by  diligence,  himself  on  the  Ikix,  without  further 
incident  than  daunting  some  rohhcrs  by  the  display 
of  the  arms  of  the  corps  diplomatique.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  the  capital,  he  eflecled  nis  business  in  cx- 
oellent  style,  as  he  gives  ur  to  understand  ;  and 
made  a  giM>d  arrangement  in  reference  to  some 
claims  on  behalf  of  his  government,  thmigh  the 
■enate  dis-alliiHcH  one  of  his  ptincipal  items,  he 
also  maile  a  sincle  excursion  in  the  viciniiy  to  ex- 
amine Teiruco  and  the  pyramids  in  its  neighlMir- 
hood.  In  this  summary  is  comprised  the  story  of 
his  tnurnev. 

The  •■•'-' ■■'■  •'■•■  '•■.!<  consists  of  the  nar- 
rative,  '  Pill  and  His<iuisilions. 

Someu:i;  : ,       _  .  hub,  and  spring  nat- 

aralljr   from  the  circumstaneea — such  aa  reinaiks 

•  PoUiaWd  by  WiUy  k.  Puuain. 


on  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  the  laziness  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  maniiertof  ihn  various  claasea, 
and  the  sufierstilious  forms  of  the  Komish  church  : 
together  with  some  sketches  of  public  men,  and 
some  statistical  accaunis,  useful  if  correct.  At 
other  ((mes  they  arc  le»s  akin  to  the  theme,  though 
with  an  interest  from  iheir  indications  of  American 
character;  involving  speenlalions  as  to  what  Mex- 
ico would  be  made  in  the  hands  of  the  "  free  and 
enlightened'' — discussions  on  tho  interests  of  (■'real 
Hrilain  to  preserve  peai'e  between  Mexico  and  the 
Stules,  lest  the  export  of  tho  precious  metals 
should  be  suspended — on  the  inferinritv  of  llic 
Mexican  cavalry,  and  the  incapacity  of  ilie  Mexi- 
can army  to  wage  war.  Some  of  the  others  are 
remote,  and  rather  dry  ;  with  notices  and  extracts 
louchini;  Cortes  and  the  early  state  of  Mexico.  In 
fact,  the  biMik  tu'enis  to  have  been  pot  up  with 
some  view  to  the  interest  attached  to  Mexico,  and 
to  have  been  written  rurrmti'  calomo  from  memory. 
This  mode  of  cotiipo.siiion  has  its  advantages ;  it 
prevents,  as  General  Thompson  remarks,  excess 
of  detail  :  but  the  subjecis  should  h.-jve  been  oh- 
trrvcd  with  reference  to  future  pnblicaiion,  or  tho 
observer  should  have  had  a  more  vigorous  and  racy 
mind  than  this  writer.  General  Thompson  seems 
an  excellent  person,  who  really  wishes  lo  have  a 
hit'her  state  of  uioraliiv  than  his  countrymen  ;  but 
the  chains  of  "  a  tyrant  riiajorily"  are  too  strong 
for  him.  He  is  ever  hailing  between  two  opinions  ; 
and  though  professing  himself  nvcrse  to  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  and  the  seizure  of  California,  he 
docs  not  put  his  •ipinions  upon  any  rule  of  right, 
hut  he  tiilnkii  the  I'nited  States  territory  quite 
larire  enough. 

I'his  national  peculiarity  is  indeed  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  hook,  ;iiid  almost  the  only  one  il 
possesses  In  Kurope,  writers  vary  with  their 
class.  The  lawyer-aiiilmr  is  shrewd,  sensible,  and 
worldly,  in  his  ohservaiions,  and  clear  if  not  close 
in  his  style  :  ctrlcris  jMirilms,  th-;  meilicil  man  is  as 
sensihle  and  penetrating,  hut  not  perhap't  so  tangi- 
ble, and  more  irofessional  in  his  choice  of  topics : 
the  private  gentleman  has  his  distinctive  traits  in 
an  agreeable  but  somewhat  riiperfcial  oliservalion, 
a  less  direct  time  in  his  ciiiieisnis.  and  a  nice  dis- 
crimination whi-re  anything  like  personal  charge 
or  personal  feelings  are  involved  :  the  diplomatist 
or  other  i>ul>lle  innn  liai  a  larger  view,  a  more 
business-like  precision,  and  n  still  morn  guarded 
style,  (with  the  exeeplion  of  I,(ird  Londonderry:) 
and  S4)  on  throngli  every  other  kind  of  writer, 
whether  amateur  or  prnfrssional.  The  manner, 
or  rather,  as  Walter  Scott  said,  the  no  manners, 
of  an  .\merii'nn,  are  always  of  the  same  cast.  Of 
course,  iiidiviiUi'il  qualities  will  have  their  play. 
The  man  of  vigorous  mind  will  write  in  a  more  vig- 
orous style  than  the  f.-chler-iiiinded  person  ;  the  rat- 
tling go-ahead  spicul  itor  will  strike  off  a  more 
rapid  narralive  ij.an  the  sedate  and  elderly  individ- 
ual :  a  man  wiih  iniaginatlon  will  display  a  more 
fl  'rid  manner  than  he  ^^  ho  has  none  ;  and  some  Iraii* 
of  vocation  will  proSably  [loep  out,  especially  in 
Ihe  divine.  Hui  there  will  ihron<jhout  Im!  a  fam- 
ily likeness  We  recognizi!  the  "  free  and  enlight- 
ened,"  who  is  less  diaiiii<:uished  by  having  no  su- 
periors than  by  having  everylnidy  for  an  equal — 
except  indeed  the  hiaeka  ;  thongli  (Jeneral  Thomp- 
son alrugglea  hard  for  an  exception  as  regards 
private  service. 

"The  President  has  n  very  splendid  barouche 
drawn  by  four  American  horsi's,  and  1  am  ashamed 
to  say  driven  by  an  American.     1  can  never  be- 
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oome  reconciled  to  loeinf;  •  Native  American  per- 
fonnitig  iho  orticcs  of  a  mPiii«l  aervaiit ;  but  I  felt 
this  the  morn  uii  suciiiR  a  forei|;iii<r  niid  in  a  fur- 
rign  Unil  thus  wuiluil  on  liy  ono  of  my  ciinntrymcn. 
I  wns  more  tlian  cvrr  tliunkful  llint  I  lived  in 
thnl  portion  of  our  country  where  no  m:in  in  ihco- 
rolUMlly  called  a  freeman  who  i«  not  so  in  fact,  in 
feulines,  and  in  sentiments  ;  no  decent  Sonthern 
American  could  l)o  induced  to  dri»e  anyhudy's 
coach  or  clean  his  shoes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
the  liberties  of  this  country  are  ever  destroyed  that 
thsy  will  perish  at  the  hallnt-bnx ;  men  whose 
menial  occupations  d>'(;rade  thoin  in  their  own 
solf-cstecm,  and  deprive  them  of  the  proud  con- 
Bi-ionsnes.-!  of  equality,  have  no  right  to  vole." 

From  the  general  cliaracler  of  our  author's  re- 
ininisctMici's,  coupled  with  the  f.iet  t!iat  all  he  saw, 
and  a  unod  deal  more,  has  lioen  described  with 
Rrenter  freshness  and  vivacity  by  other  writers, 
they  do  not  furnish  ninch  matter  for  inirrestin); 
quntatiim.  We  will  rather  address  ourselves  to 
the  more  political  pans  of  the  lncMl>ration.  Here, 
in  surveying  the  inside  of  thfl  Catheilral  ai  Mex- 
ico, is  a  feelin<;  analogous  to  thai  which  Hlncher 
is  said  to  have  more  tersely  expressed  when 
taken  to  the  top  of  .St.  Paul's. 

"  As  you  walk  throiigli  the  building,  on  either 
side  there  are  dilTcrcnl  apartments,  all  filled,  from 
the  floor  to  (he  ceiling,  with  paintings,  statues, 
vases,  huge  candlesticks,  waiters,  and  a  thousand  j 
other  arlicles,  made  of  goM  or  silver.  This,  too,  | 
is  only  the  every-d  ly  display  of  article's  of  least  ; 
value  ;  the  more  costly  ate  storeil  away  in  chests  j 
and  closets.  What  must  it  he  when  all  tlie.se  are 
brought  out,  with  the  imin  mse  quantities  of  pre- 
cious stones  wliieh  the  clinrch  is  known  to  piissess  ! 
And  this  is  only  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  where  there  are  belween  sixty  and  eighty 
others,  and  soma  of  them  possessing  Utile  less 
wealth  than  the  cathedral ;  and  it  must  also  be 
rcinem'icred,  that  all  the  oiher  Large  cities,  sneh 
ns  Puebla,  Guadalajara,  Guanajuato,  Zacatccas, 
Durango,  San  Luis,  Piitiisi,  have  each  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  equally  i;orgeons  estalilishmenls. 
,  It  would  be  the  wildest  and  most  random  conjec- 
ture to  attem|it  an  estimaic  of  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  thus  withdrawn  from  the  useful 
purposes  of  the  currency  of  the  world,  and  wasted 
in  these  barbaric  ornnnienis,  as  ineompitihle  with 
good  taste  as  they  are  with  the  humility  which 
was  the  most  striking  fe.atnre  in  the  character  of 
the  founder  of  our  religion,  whose  chosen  instru- 
ments were  the  lowly  and  humble,  and  who  him- 
self regarded  .IS  the  highest  evidence  of  his  divine 
mission,  the  fact  that  '  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  was 
preached.'  I  do  not  doubt  but  there  is  enough 
of  the  precious  metals  in  the  difTerent  churches 
of  Mexico  to  relievo  nensihlv  the  pressure  upon 
the  currency  of  the  world,  which  has  resulted  from 
the  diminished  production  of  the  mines,  and  the 
increased  quantity  which  has  been  appropriated  to 
purposes  of  luxury." 

Wo  believe  this  estimate  of  tho  wealth  of  the 
church  in  Mexico  to  bo  much  exaggerated  ;  but 
the  fact  does  not  alter  the  view,  although  in  an- 
other place  the  general  thinks  no  enemy  would 
rob  the  churches. 

The  following  account  of  the  Mexican  cavalry 
and  thiiius  in  general  is  from  a  discussion  about 
their  military  esiahlishinent  and  its  discipline.  T 
lasso,  though  doubtless  absurd  in  such  a  battle  .' 
Waterloo,  might  not  be  altogether  so  ridiculous 
in  an  irregular  contest  on  the  prairies  or  swamps 
with  small  bodies  of  inexperienced  infantry. 


"  I  ahould  regrsrd  it,  flh«  cavalry,]  fmrn  Iho 
diminutive  aiie   of  their  ally 

diintnutive  stature  and    i  '-ra, 

as  utterly  inelT  lumiry. 

1  said  so  in  c-  n,  un 

olficer  who   In..  -  .  ..  ^ liad  wmif 

reputation.  I  was  not  a  lilllo  ainuseil  ni  his  reply. 
Ho  adniiite.l  i!rii  s  iii:iris  of  infantry  were  gene- 
rally iiii  airy,  but  aaid  it  was  not 
so  with  1  tvalry,  that  they  had  one 
resource  by  which  they  never  had  any  dlflieolty 
in  breaking  the  s<)nare.  I  was  curious  to  know 
what  this  now  and  important  discovery  in  tho  <irl 
of  war  was,  and  waited  iinpniiently  the  '  push  of 
his  one  thing,'  when  to  my  infinite  amuscmitnl  ho 
replied — the  lasso;  that  the  cavalrv  nrimd  with 
lassos  rode  up  and  threw  them  over  the  men  form- 
ing tho  squares,  and  pulled  them  out,  and  thus 
made  the  breach.  I  remembered  that  my  old 
nurse  had  often  p\\  me  to  sleep  when  u  child  by 
promising  to  catch  me  some  birds  the  next  day. 
ity  putting  s.alt  on  their  tails,  which  I  thought  was 
about  as  easy  an  operaiion  as  this  new  discovery 
of  the  Mexican  colonel.  I  had  read  of  '  kneeling 
ranks  and  charging  squadrons,'  but  this  idea  of 
lassoing  squadrons  was  altogether  new  to  me. 
Uonaparto  fought  and  gaincil  the  battle  of  tba 
Pyramids  against  the  best  cavalry  in  the  world, 
tho  Mamelukes,  entirely  in  squares.  He  lost  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  because  the  Hritish  squares 
were  inipenetriiblo  to  tho  next  best,  the  French 
cavalry,  during  all  that  long  and  awful  conflict. 
The  idea,  however,  of  tho  l.asso  did  not  occur  to 
the  Mamcliikea  in  Egypt,  nor  to  llonaparte  at 
Waterloo.  I  was  reminded  of  the  equally  novel 
attack  of  the  Chinese  upon  the  English,  when 
they  were  all  formed  in  battle  array,  and  the  Chi- 
nese threw  somersets  at  them  instead  of  cannon- 
balls  and  shells. 

"The  Mexican  army,  and  more  particularly 
their  cavalry,  may  do  very  well  to  fight  each  other ; 
but  in  any  conflict  with  our  own  or  European 
troops,  it  would  not  be  a  battle  but  a  massacre." 


From  il»«  Spociator. 
DEATH    OF    MR.    HAYDON. 

Mr.  Havdon,  the  painter,  died  by  his  own 
hand  on  Monday,  at  his  house  in  llurwood  Place, 
Kdgware  Iload.  The  unfortunate  gentleman  had 
sutlcred  from  pecuniary  difficulties  for  many  years, 
and  recently  they  had  become  very  pressing.  He 
had  exjwcted  relief  in  his  present  emergency  from 
a  source  that  faile<l  him  ;  and  this  disappointment 
preyed  upon  Mr.  llaydon's  mind.  On  Monday 
morning  lie  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  went  out: 
but  returned  at  nine  o'clock,  apparently  fatigued 
with  walking.  He  then  wrote  a  good  deal,  .\bout 
ten  he  entered  his  painting-room,  where  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  locking  himself  in  when  earnestly 
engaged.  He  aAerwards  saw  his  wife,  who  was 
dressing  to  visit  a  friend  at  lirixton.  by  her  hus- 
band's apeeial  desire  ;  he  embraced  her  fenently. 
and  then  returned  to  his  studio.  .\boi,t  a  quarter 
to  eleven,  .Mrs.  Haydon  and  her  daughter  heard 
the  report  of  a  pistol ;  but  as  the  troo(.s  w  ere  exer- 
cising in  the  park,  they  took  little  notice  of  it. 
Mrs.   Haydon  went   out.     .\boiit  a:i    hniir   after. 

Mi,.  TIi.v.I .i-i,M,  .1   tlie  studio,  and  !■■  >  ■  LI   ^->-  ' 

floor,  di'ad.    T 
one  of  the  sii'ii 
ever  unloided  bcti>re  a  coroner. 

The  Jury,  under  Mr.  Wakley's  direciion,  as- 
sembled on  Wednesday  morning,  at  a  tavern  near 
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the   rMiJenre  of  the  deceased.     A^er  they  had 

N'l  '  '    '       view  the  bo<ly.     On 

•Ml'  Nl  on  the  first  floor, 

(h  -•■■•11.)  a  <lren<llul 

mu'  on    the    fliMir 

nil  ..  ,  .lure.  {"  Alfred 

ih  '  1  Jury,")  on  which 

tdi  ,  '  liavi-  been  engai;ed 

up  tu  his  lii'.iih,  i:iy  ihc  corpse  of  an  aged  man, 
his  white  hairs  aatiiraled  with  Mood,  in  a  pool  of 
which  the  whole  upper  jwirtion  of  the  bmly  was 
lying.  The  head  partially  reittcd  upon  his  ri|;ht 
ann ;  near  tu  which  wore  lyiiii;  two  razors,  the 
one  in  a  case,  and  the  other  smeared  with  blood, 
half  open,  by  ils  side.  TIhtc  was  alsf»  near  the 
same  S|>ot  a  small  |K>cki-i-pisii>l,  which  ap|wared 
to  have  IwLMi  recently  discharged,  tJioueli  ii  »as  on 
half-cock    when   discovered.      Tlic    decen.-<ed   a|>- 

(Miared  to  have  fallen  in  the  exact  [Mi.sition  in  which 
le  was  seen  by  the  jury,  lie  was  dressed  with 
great  neatness,  in  the  ordinary  ailire  which  he 
wore  while  engaged  in  painting.  His  throat  had 
a  frightful  wound  extending  to  nearly  seven  inches 
in  len^h  ;  and  there  was  also  a  perforated  bullet- 
wouna  in  the  upper  part  of  the  skull  over  the 
parietal  bono.  Everythinij  in  the  mom  had  been 
the  subjret  of  extraordinary  and  careful  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Ilaydon  had  placed  a  portrait  of  his 
wife  on  a  small  easel  iuiniediaiely  facing  his  large 
picture.  On  an  adjoining  table  he  bad  pLtced  his 
diary,  which  he  kept  with  much  caro  for  many 
years  past.  It  was  open  at  the  concluding  page; 
and  the  last  words  he  had  cnteroil  were  "  (jod 
forgive  me;  Amen!"  Packets  of  lellera  ad- 
dressed to  several  persons,  and  another  document, 
headed  "The  last  thoughts  of  Ilaydon,  at  half- 
put  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  Juno  23,  1816,"  were 
also  placed  upon  the  same  table ;  with  a  watch, 
and  a  praycr-hook,  open  at  that  portion  of  the 
gospel  service  appropriated  to  the  sixth  Sunday 
al\cr  the  Epiphany. 

The  jury  returned  to  the  tavern.  The  first 
witness  examined  was  Miss  Mary  Haydon,  the 
daughter  of  the  deceased  ;  aged  sixteen.  Her 
filher  was  sixty  years  of  age  in  January  last. 
■S!i3  described  tliu  finding  of  liis  body  on  ^to[lday 
Ttiorning,  on  her  enl<!ring  bis  st-iilio.  She  had 
then  just  returned  from  accompanviu?  her  mother 
a  short  distance  on  her  way  to  llrixlon.  She  last 
saw  her  father  alive  at  ten  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning.  He  then  looked  agitateil — more  so  than 
usual.  She  had  never  known  bim  to  make  any 
attempt  upon  bis  life  before.  He  w;is  not  under 
mf  '  ;i"nt.     Mr.  ("oroner  Wakley  a»k<vl  if 

he  ined  of  his  head  in  any  way  of  late? 

Willi--—  -  Ves ;  it  was  very  unnsnal  for  him  to 
do  so,  but  on  Sunday  night  List  he  did  complain  ; 
gind  .t..r"  '  ii..  I  ..1  1..  .  ,,•  three  days  I  recollect  to 
ha-  ,  put   his  hand  up  to  his 

he!  1  11 .11  fur  till-  last  three 

months.      Me  did  n  ;   he  did 

not  seem  to  think  ii  always  in 

the  hahit  of  taking  his  own  medicines.  The  cor- 
oner d"  t'l"   i'lrvl  — "  llleo-i   me'   how  cxtraordi- 

inr-  ...  ivpn. 

rii  :li  a 

"e  •  Jv  nion- 
»f  Haydon 

v>i  ■  1-.  ••  I  have 
lio'-  expression  of 
CO  . M..  „.,. 


apj. 


he  tried  to  (void  meeting  the  mcmbcni  of  his  fam- 
ily more  than  usual."  She  did  not  know  he  jmis- 
stfssed  a  pistol,  and  thought  he  might  have  pur- 
chased it  vvhen  be  went  out  on  Monday  morning. 

Two  female  servants  were  examined  ;  but  their 
evidence  was  only  confirmatory  of  that  given  by 
Miss  Ilavdon. 

The  ftevercnd  Orlando  Hyman  said  he  waa  a 
stepson  of  decea8<>d.  He  observed  a  great  alieri- 
tinn  in  Mr.  Haydon's  countenance  on  Saliiidav. 
He  was  eccentric  from  his  youth  ;  and  had  lalirrlv 
become  more  so.  He  kept  a  diary  of  the  principal 
occurrences  of  his  life.  The  coroner  here  pro- 
duced a  large  folio  manuscript  volume,  ibe  last 
diary  of  the  deceased  ;  and  he  requested  Mr.  Hy- 
man to  mark  such  pas.sages  .as  niigbt  throw  any 
light  upon  the  .stale  of  deceased's  mind  recently — 
taking  care  nol  l<i  disclose  any  family  secrets; 
these  passages  Mr.  Hyman  would  read  to  the 
jury.  -Vfter  a  short  interval,  Mr  Hyman  said  he 
was  prepared  fur  Ibe  task.  He  had  thought  it 
Itettcr  to  go  back  to  the  montii  of  .\pril ;  at  which 
period  the  failure  of  the  exhibition  of  his  pietiiro 
of  the  "  Banishment  of  Aristides"  had  alTected 
deceased  very  much.  He  had  built  his  hopes  on 
that,  and  considered  it  the  last  thing  he  could  do 
to  extricate  himself  from  his  diflicullies.  He  was 
much  attached  t<i  his  diary,  and  this  w  as  llie  twenty- 
sixth  volume  which  he  had  filled.  Mr.  Hyman 
proceeded  to  read  from  the  diary.  The  first  entry 
selected  ran  as  fiillows — 

"  March  '27. — I  bad  my  little  misgivings  to-day 
on  my  way  to  the  Egyptian  Hall.  The  liorso 
attached  to  ths  cab  in  which  I  nnle  fell.  Would 
any  man  believe  this  annoyed  me  ?  Yet  the  same 
accident  occurred  before  the  ("arUHUi  conlc-st." 

This  entry  is  succeeded  by  the  following  quota- 
tion from  fanning,  in  reference  to  Napoleon — 

"  All  is  still  but  fiillv  :  his  final  di'slruetion  can 
neither  lie  averted  nor  delayed,  anil  his  unscn-u.a- 
hle  mummeries  will  but  serve  to  lake  away  all  liig- 
nity  from  the  drama  and  render  his  fall  at  oaco 
terrible  and  ridiculous." 

The  next  entries  read  were — 

"  March  31. — April  fool  day  lo-morrnw.  In 
putting  my  letters  of  invitation  to  a  private  view 
into  the  post,  I  let  .tttO  of  them  fall  to  the  ground. 
Now  for  the  truth  of  omens." 

"  April     1. — The   first   day   of   my  exhihitinn 
iH'ing  opened,  it  rained  all  day  ;  and  no  one  > 
JerroM,    Howring,    K«ix,  Maulc,   and    Holil 
excepted.       How    different    would     it    have     lieun 
twenty-six  years   ago — the    rain  would    nol   have 
kept  them  away  then. 

"  Heceipis,  1st  day, 

' '  Christ  entering  Jerusalem,'  1820. 

"  VJl.  m. 

"  Receipts,  1st  day, 

"  '  Hanishment  of  Aristides,' 

1/.  Is.  M. 

"  In  God  I  trust :  Amen." 

"  April  13. — 1/.  3.«.  nil.  ,\n  adverliscmrnt  of  ,i 
finer  description  could  not  have  Iwen  written  lu 
catch  the  public ;  but  not  a  sbillinc  more  was 
added  to  the  receipts.  They  rush  hy  thousands 
to  see  Tom  Thumb.  They  push — Ibev  fight — 
they   scream — they  faint — they  cry  'Help:'    and 

'.Murder!'     They  see  my  bills  :i"  '  '    i 

do  not  read  them  :   their  eyes   : 

ii..,,r    ..,  ,,^..    1- Ii    w   an    II.   ..  .  :  .  : 

I  would  not  liBM    hi  ■ 
guilty.     .My  situution 


[>i;at»  of  mk.  HAruos. 
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is  now  Olio  of  jifril,  mora  so  than  wlion  I  bn- 
gan  'Solomon'  ilunvihrce  years  uyo.  Iii- 
volveil    in   debt  Sy  llie  litilo  »yin|iatliy 

which  tho  jiuhlh  i  towurilH  my  Im»i   pio- 

tnre» — with  suvetul  privutu  iMiKijfi'montit  yet  lo 
rulfil,  I  nwolce,  iia  uiiiml,  nt  rmir  o  cluclt  this  morn- 
ing. My  inimi  wan  inimcilialcly  tilled  with  the 
next  picture  of  my  a«rio».  I  fi^ll  iiiimcdiati'lv,  '  Is 
il  till!  whi»]ioriiij(  of  uii  evil  or  ''  but 

believing  it  lo  tm  for  fjood,  I  call'  r^alor, 

who  bus  led  me  lbroii({b  llie  » i.^i^ mr-^  durini' 
forty  years,  not  to  di'serl  me  at  the  cleveiilh  liimr.' 

Mr.  Ilyman  oxplaiimd  that  the  »«t"  -  -i'  "  ■■ 
tiircs  which   the  urilcr  referred  to  Wi  •• 

paiiilings  which    be  iiiiciided  fur    the  t 

Palace.  Mr.  Hyman  further  staled,  in  reterciice 
to  the  rpliKiousexpre-MsioiiH  interspersing  the  diary, 
that  the  deceased  was  a  very  pious  man  ;  and  in 
making  bis  daily  entries,  generally  comnienced 
them  with  the  followiii);  prayer — "Oh,  God,  bless 
me  thniusfh  the  evils  of  this  day  I''  or  a  somewhst 
similar  a.spiration. 

.\  iiie(lic:il  ijentleman  was  now  examined  as  lo 
the  cause  <d"  death.  He  s;iid  it  was  loss  of  blood 
from  the  wnuiul  iti  the  throat ;  which  must  have 
bocii  inllicicd  by  decca8e<l  liiin.self. 

Mr.  Hyniaii  resumed  his  extracts  from  the 
diary  ;  eonimencinc  with  an  entry  made  on  the 
aistof  .\pril,  in  which  the  unfortunate  man  had 
noted  down  the  number  of  visiters  to  his  own 
exhibition  during  one  week  as  133i,  while  Tom 
Thumb's  levee  dnrinjf  the  same  period  had  been 
nt;.  ii.i.'d    by    13,000   persons.      The   coroner   in- 

'■■•  il  whether  the  decea.sed  had  not  left  a  letter 
;i.l.lre.s.sed  to  Mrs.  Haydoii  !  Mr.  Ilyman  replied 
ilint  he  had,  and  .also  one  lo  each  of  bis  chihlren. 
lie  banded  to  the  coroner  a  packet  containing  the 
'  •!■  i>  in  question.  It  was  addressed,  ••  To  Mrs. 
li  ivilon,  my  dearest  love,"  and  sealed  in  red  wax, 
with  his  own  coat  of  arms.  The  coroner  desired 
^|r.  Mills,  his  deputy,  to  read  the  letters  severally. 
The  first  read  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Haydon,  as 
follows — 

"  London,  Painling-rooin,  June  22. 

"  God  blosa  thee,  dearest  love  !  Pardon  this 
last  panjj  I  Many  thou  hast  suHercd  from  me  ! 
(i'<id  bless  theo  in  dear  wiilowbood  :  1  hope  Sir 
l!e!>ert  I'eL'l  will  con.sider  that  I  have  earned  a 
,  'iM.m  t'or  thee.      A  thousand  kisses. 

■■   Thy  dear  husband  and  lovo  to  the  last, 

"IJ.  U.  Havdon. 

"Give  dear  Mary  10/.,  and  dear  Frank  10/.  ; 
llie  rest  for  your  dear  self  of  the  balance  from  Sir 
Uobert's  M. 

"  Mrs.  Haydon." 

The  next  letter  was  addressed  to  his  son  Fred- 
erick— 

"  God  bless  thee,  Frederick,  and  render  thee  an 
honor  to  this  country. 

"  Thy  atreelionate  father,  B.  R.  Haydon. 

"  To  Mr.  Frederick  Haydon,  R.  N." 

The  next  was  to  his  son  Frank — 

"  God  bless  thee,  dear  Frank  ;  continue  in  vir- 
tue and  honest  doing. 
"  God  bhss  thee.        Thy  affectionate  fathar, 

"  fl.  R.  Haydon. 
"  To  Mr.  Frank  Haydon." 

This  was  to  his  daughter — 

"God  bless  thee,  my  dearest  daughter  Mary  ; 
continue  the  dear  good  innocent  girl   thou  hast, 


ever  lieen,  and  love  thy  dear  mother  forever.     B« 
pious,  aii'l  ""~i  i"  <■"'! 

"Tb,  r,        H.  U.  Havios. 

"To  \  .,n." 

Mr.  Hyman  returned  to  the  diary,  and  reatl  the 
following  extracts — 

"  May  l. — I  have  just  received  a  lawyer's  Ict- 

ibc 


ter,  the  first  for  a  lonp  time.     1  havi 
writer,  who  is  an  amiable  man,  ami 


b|8 

1  fore- 
I  went 


intlucnce.     My  brain  !».■ 
saw  ruin,  misery,  and  a  j 

on  wiih  my  picture,  and  rejoiced  inwardly  at  its 
[  ejrpcls ;  but  my  brain  harassed  and  confused. 
]  Fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  from  which  1  did  not 
'  awake  for  an  honr :  I  awoke  cold — the  fire  out — 
and  went  apain  to  my  picture." 
j  "  May  1».— This  day  forty- two  years  I  left  my 
native  Plymouth  for  London.  I  have  closed  my 
'  exhibition  with  a  loss  of  111/.  No  one  can  aecuM 
:  me  of  showing  less  talent  or  energy  than  twenty 
I  years  ago. 

I  "May  21. — Worked  hard  at  my  picture,  and 
advanced  immensely.  Felt  uneasy  because  I  could 
not  give  my  dear  son  money  to  go  and  see  his  col- 
lege-friends." 

I  "June  3. — Called  on  my  dear  friend  Kemp, 
who  advanced  me  some  cash  to  get  over  my  diffi- 
culties. By  the  time  my  pictures  are  finished 
they  will  lie  all  mortgaged  ;  but  never  mind,  so 
that  I  gel  them  done." 

"  June  13. — Picture  much  advanced  ;  but  my 
necessities  are  dreadful,  owing  to  the  failure  of  ray 
exhibition  at  the  hall.  In  Goil  1  trust.  It  is  hard 
— this  struggle  of  forty-two  yeara'  duration  ;  but 
Thy  will  and  not  mine'lic  done." 

"June  II. — O  Gml  !  let  it  not  be  presumption 
in  me  to  call  for  Thy  ble.<sing  on  my  six  works. 
Ijct  no  difficulty  on  earth  stay  their  progress. 
Grant  this  week  Thy  divine  aid.  From  sources 
invisible  raise  mo  up  friends  to  save  me  from  the 
cmharrastiments  which  want  of  money  must  bring 
upon  me  ;  and  grant  that  this  day  week  1  may  be 
able  lo  thank  Thee  fur  my  extrieainin." 

"  June  15. — Pa.ssed  in  greal  anxiety,  afler  har- 
assing about  for  several  hours  in  the'  heat  of  the 
sun." 

"  June  10. — Sat  from  two  to  five  o'clock  staring 
at  my  picture  like  an  idiot ;  my  bniiu  pre.»sed 
down  by  anxiety  and  the  anxiiuis  Ioo'k.h  ef  my  fam- 
ily, whom  I  have  been  compelled  to  inform  of  my 
condition.  We  have  raised  money  on  all  our  sil- 
ver to  keep  us  from  want  in  case  of  accident.     I 

have  written  to  .^^ir  Robert  Peel,  to ,  and  to 

,  slating  that  I   have  a  heavy  sum  lo  pay.     I 

have   offeriHl  '  The    Duke's  Slmly'  to .  Who 

answered  first'  Tormented  by  Disraeli,  harassed 
by  public  business,  up  came  the  following  letter. 

"'Whitehall,  June  16. 
"'  •''"' — I  nm  sorry  to  hear  of  your  ciuilinued 
embarrassmeiiis.      From  a  limited' fund   which   I 
have  at  my  di-sposal,  I  s.  ■  '  r.tribution  for 

your  relief  from  tbest^  enil  ,.  ihe  sum  of 

£50.         1  remain,  sir,  yuiu  ,„hh;u  .it  servant, 
"  '  Robert  Pkel. 
"  '  Be  so  pood  as  to  sign  and  return  the  accom- 
panying receipt.' 

"  That  -s  Peel.  Will  . ,  or ,  an- 
swer?" 
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DEATH    OP    MR.    HAVDON. 


J<tn»  17. — My  dearest  wife  wishes  me  to  slop 
the  whole  ihiii;;,  nnJ  clusc  payment  :  but  I  will 
not!  I  will  finish  my  six  pictures,  bv  the  blessing 
of  Goal" 

"  Jun:  IS. — Tliis  moriiing,  feariiii;  1  shonUl  be 
involred,  I  retunicd  to  a  yooii;{  buoksellcr  Kumc 
hooks  fur  which  I  had   not  pnid   him.     No   reply 

fn>m ,  or 1     .\nd  this   Peel  is  the   man 

who  has  ii'i  hi'rirt  I"' 

"yun^'Jl  — Sli'i't  horribly,  prayed  in  sorrow, 
and  cot  up  i!i 

The  ne\;  •■  entry  made,  immediately 

before  the  »<>  i>.  <  -.■-•■•i  ii|i<iii  the  unhappy  man — 

"  June  23. — God  forcivo  me  :   Amen. 

"Finis.  B.  U.  IIavdos. 

"  '  Stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  ron^h  world.' 

Ijcar. 

'•  The  end  of  the  twenty-sixth  volume." 

In  summiiiar  up,  Mr.  WakU-y  said  in  leaving  the 
case  ill  the  hands  of  the  jury,  lie  could  not  fail  to 
remark  on  the  muiiificenl  act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
towards  the  unfurliniale  deceased,  lie  thought  i( 
must  sp<;.ik  to  ih.'  heart  of  a  Rreal  many  thousand 
pcr.«on»,  lint  whilst  nthirs  were,  so  lo  speak,  al- 
tcmptinj  to  di-strov  his  own  mind,  ainid-sl  a  pre.'»s- 
itre  of  piiWic  business  alm<ist  unpurallelrd.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  not  forgotten  the  suQerinjjs  of 
others. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  llyman  here  begffcd  permis- 
sion to  state,  thai  he  had  not  ycl  said  all  that  he 
could  in  referent  to  the  penerosity  of  the  right 
honorable  baronet.  ily  lo  the  deceased's 

death,  .Sir  Robert, :  •'■-■•(.'  of  the  executors, 

had  enclosed  a  clivtl;  fo:  X'200  from  the  royal 
bounty  fund,  in  order,  as  he  stated  in  his  letter, 
that  the  family  misiht  not  be  molested  before  a  pul)- 
lic  appeal  could  be  made  in  their  behalf:  .Sir  Rolv 
ert  added,  that  whin  that  was  done,  of  course  he 
.should  be  most  ri-ady  lo  comt-  forward  so  far  as  his 
private  purse  and  personal  influence  wore  con- 
cerned. 

The  coroner,  afWr  having  again  remarked  on 
the  munificence  of  the  premier,  inquired  whether 
the  jnry  were  unanimous  in  their  verdict? 

The  foreman  replied  in  the  aflirmative.  It  was 
this — "  We  find  that  the  decea-sed ,  Henjamin  Rob- 
ert Haydon,  died  from  the  effect  of  wounds  inflicted 
by  himself;  and  that  the  said  Henjamin  Robert 
Haydon  was  in  an  \msound  stale  of  mind  when  he 
eommitted  the  act." 


what  can  be  donk  for  literary  mem  amd 
artists' 

The  tragic  close  of  Haydnn's  career  is  of  a  na- 
ture to  ecmimand  atlniiiio:i  even  amidst  the  intenw 
contempnnn'-nn-  ;ii;'.Iir  excitement.  The  Ion;; 
*nd   ter-  '   an   individual  mind  that 

has  lor  iisly,  domineers  over  the 

iiii  1  -.v;!!!  more  power  than  ihe  gre- 

gr  !  evolved  in  Ihe  suii-idal  death- 

Mr  ■    fielions.     In    May,    1801, 

11  I  for  the  first  lime,  a  san- 

gt:  •••  .in   rearlAng  the  lofii- 

oi  '      .  IHin.  he  ehised    his 

|a.«'.  v  a  fi  A-  rol.l  Kpecta- 

!"•  n  the 

sail.  i    M    '"iivic- 

lion  *■•■  Ilia  career  as  nn  artist  had 

been  a  I  .    wanting  the   fu:ulty  of 

the  crealivi;  3rl:>i,  lii.->  mtiiitiva  recognition  of  the 
raloc  of  the  VA]}\n  marbles,  and  the  missionary 


spirit  wiih  which  he  preached  the  faith  in  them, 
were  revelations  of  genius.  His  lung  blind  slrug- 
frlc,  in  which  he  too  often  mistonk  waywardness 
for  independence  and  strange  bhiidiiess  to  ihe  do- 
feels  of  his  own  works,  was  nevertheless  cbarae- 
leriwd  by  unflagging  energy,  and  illumined  by 
coruscations  of  iniellect  and  imaginalloa.  Then' 
is  poetry  in  his  life;  be  lays  hold  on  our  syiiip:i- 
thies.  His  death  is  felt  to  be  an  event  even  al  ilx- 
crisis  of  a  nation's  history  ;  aiid  the  active  svmpa- 
ihy  for  him  evinced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whil  ■  i 
grossed  by  fierce  personal  attacks  and  the  dm 
of  cnat  political  coiiihinaiioiis,  is  the  mosi  j.,,  ..- 
ing  episode  in  the  minister's  existence. 

llaydon's  life  was  one  of  uiirelaxing   induMry 
He  niit>lit  not  be  averse   to  luxuries — no  ariisi  <  i 
poet  can  be,  from  ihe  temperament  which  is  neces- 
sarv  lo  the  development  of  his  tastes  and  powern  ; 
bul  bis  tastes  were  simple  and  his  indulgence  not 
immoderate.     Even  his  fierce  eonlrover»ial  spirit 
when  roused  cannot  he  regarded  as  ihe  source  of 
his  misfortunes.     It  is  against  men  of  laste  and 
iniellect,  conscious  of  himilar  if  less  glaring  weak- 
nesses in  their  own  minds,  and  irretentive  of  mere 
personal  dislikes,  iliai  such  escapades  precipitate  a 
man.     Ill  time  iliey  aie  sure  to  be  forgoticn  and 
'forgiven.     It  is  among  the  mere  drudges  of  life. 
I  absorbed  in  d.iily  hoiisehidd   trifles,  that  undying 
enmities  are  to  be  sought.     The   poverty  and  em- 
barrassments of  men  like  Haydon  are  cunscd  part- 
'  ly  by  themselves,  it  is  Iriie,  but  partly  also  by  in- 
I  complete  social   arrangements.     They  who  tliink 
'the  ruijged  incompliance  of  Haydon 's  nature  sufli- 
cient  to  account  for  hi.t  misfortunes,  inusi  be  piiz- 
«|ed  lo  account  for  tho.«e  of  Lamnn  Blaneliard,  in 
whom   unwearying   industry  and    regular  habits, 
combined  with   unofiendiug,  attractive,  unvarying 
jfentlenesa,  were   proved   equally   incompetent   to 
the   task  of  providins   for  a  family.     Sir  Waller 
.Scott  had  his  full  share  of  the  national  taste  for  ac- 
quisition ;    yet,   wanting    the    talent,   his    "  fairy 
gold"  turned  into  withered  leaves  lung  before  his 
death. 

The  Titian  Haydon  and  his  gentler  fellows  in 
misfortune  were  caught  in  ihe  same  toils.  The 
anist  and  the  thinker  are  not  money-making  or 
money-keeping  animals.  It  is  not  the  luxurious 
alone  who  are  spendtlirifU:  easy  nnturrs — and 
such  ihe  whole  artistical  tribe  are — can  waste 
money  without  any  apparent  means  or  result.  Ii 
is  in  vain  that  we  seek  lo  IhthI  the  laws  of  nature 
to  our  will  ;  we  must  seek  lo  adapt  oorrelves  lu 
these  laws.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequenee  to 
society  that  llie  race  of  thinkers  and  imauiiialive 
constructors  be  kept  alive  and  vigorous.  Pensions 
for  poor  poets  and  philosphers  do  more  harm  ihsn 
Bond.  1  hey  niusi  ue  given  accordinc  to  the  judg- 
inciit  of  th'ise  inirunted  with  iheir  distri'iulioii  fur 
the  time  being,  and  that  is  as  likely  lo  bo  wrong 
as  right.  To  award  literary  pensions  lo  every  lit- 
terateur or  artist  in  bad  eireuiii!il:ince8  through  no 
fiult  of  his  own,  were  lo  bring  around  ihe  h«'8low- 
er  a  crowd  of  idle  sturdy  ls;ggars :  lileralure  as 
well  as  religion  will  be  overslocked  by  false 
monks.  Find  work  for  ihcm  that  lliey  can  do,  and 
wages.  Men  of  business  are  averse  lo  employ 
men  of  a  literary  turn  ;  as  many  a  om-.  vv  ho  in  de- 
spair has  sought  to  escape  fnnn  iho  ni' 
to  the  working-day  world,  has  > 
There  is  something  of  prciudice  in  this,  liot  al  liie 
same  time  an  inslinctivelv  correct  sense.  It  i.-- 
partly  felt  that  the  man  of  mlellcetnal  tasles  might 
be  more  usefully  employed  some  other  way,  partly 
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thtt  these  nppliRintii  nrc  inti'rlc>|i<'r>  who  would 
like  bread  out  o(  dm  moullm  of  rr|;ul.Trly-irain);il 
dpvotpmi  of  iiniinnKiiiutivi!  toil.  Kvery  country  in 
Eiirnm!  has  found  iiBcfol,  remnncralivc,  and  con- 
giMiiil  rinploynicnt  fur  iho  litrrary  and  artistioal 
olnaa,  nxcept  our  own.  It  is  in  thn  or);anization 
and  direcuon  of  national  record -ofncea,  public 
lihnirie.1,  mnwums,  and  pillories  of  art — in  profes- 
Borsliips  of  art,  science,  and  liieraliire — in  the  con- 
Blrnction  and  ornament  of  bnildincs  for  snch  insti- 
Intiona,  and  other  public  purposes — in  cRectini; 
voyages  of  discovnrv.  ' 

inenta  on  a  scale  loo  : 

(irrparinR  their  resuli-.  i,.i    | n.  .■■[.■n—ui ..   m.  n 

who  have  ciillivatcd  in  prefci'nce  the  fncnllics  of 
reason  and  imagination  are  to  find  the  means  of 
oariiinK  a  not  precarious  suhsjatence  by  really  serv- 
insT  society.  With  a  timid,  hesitating  hand^-de- 
sullorily  and  at  intervals— experiments  in  this  way 
hsve  been  made  of  late  years.  To  be  successful, 
the  work  should  be  undertaken  at  once,  on  a  com- 
prehensive scale,  by  the  annually  renewed  vole  of 
n  liberal  sum  to  supply  the  intellectual  wants  of 
society,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  responsible  min- 
ister for  educutiiin,  and  the  promotion  of  art,  sci- 
ence, and  literature.  This  is  the  expiation  our 
legislature  owes  for  leaving  so  much  of  English 
intellect  and  iinaginalioo  tu  perish  miserably  in 
past  years. 


Ftnm  tlie  Spectator. 

A    COKN-LAW    BALLAD  : 

ADDRESSED  TO   SIR    KOBICRT   PEEL,  RV    AN   AD.M1RER. 

"  Ho  thst  wiihluiMiMh  com,  the  people  shall  curse  him  j 
but  hlessinK  shall  lie  upon  the  head  of  him  that 
selleth  it."— f  roc.  xi.  26. 

The  bigoted  aristocrat. 

The  puppy,  and  the  fool. 
Who  maunder  o'er  the  crude  conceit* 

Of  an  exploded  school. 

May  taunt  thee  with  apostasy, 
And  make  a  tnonslrous  noise 

About  your  cool  abstraction 
Of  a  bather's  corduroys  : 

Dut  like  the  bark  of  poodle  dog 

Or  a  parrot's  empty  cry, 
Or  tlinndoriugs  theatrical, 

Their  slanders  pass  thee  by  ; 

While  from  the  crowded  city. 

And  from  the  lonely  moor. 
Come  the  blessings  of  the  millions. 

The  blessings  of  the  poor. 

For  e'en  amid  the  thouglitlessnen. 

The  sorrow,  and  the  toil, 
Which  dog  the  p.ale  mechanic 

And  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 

A  father's  arm  is  strengthened. 
And  a  mother  dries  her  tear, 

When  they  think  that  in  the  time  to  come 
iiruad  will  tiot  be  so  dear. 

And  so  at  mom  and  eventide, 

And  every  scanty  tneal. 
They  pray  that  Gml  may  bless  the  heart 

And  nerve  the  hand  of  Peel. 


But  not  to  minds  gigantic. 
To  men  who  comprehend 
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The  wants  of  empires,  and  who  look 
Far  onwards  to  the  end. 

Can  the  herd  of  common  iotelleeU, 

The  children  of  to-day. 
Or  grant  a  fitting  Tecom|>ence, 

Or  slander  it  away. 

No,  He  the  Hero  of  an  age. 
The  mighty  one  like  thee, 

Ueceives  the  guerdon  of  his  deed* 
From  far  iwstcrity. 

Then  in  the  after  ages. 
When  Albion  is  no  more. 

And  Ixindon  lies  a  desert  waste 
Upon  a  lonely  shore, 

liong  OS  the  kindly  accents 

Of  the  Knglish  tongue  are  known. 

Or  by  the  Mississippi, 
Or  in  the  torrid  zone. 

High  o'er  the  Celtic  warrior. 
The  carnage-hiving  Dane, 

O'er  the  haughty  Norman  victor, 
.\nd  the  sturdy  Saxon  Thane, 

The  might  of  virtuous  eloquence 
Shall  consecrate  thy  name. 

Foremost  upon  the  banner  roll 
Of  everlasting  fame  : 

And  thus  by  statesmen  and  by  bards 
Thy  glory  shall  lie  spread — 

"  He  braved  the  mighty  and  the  rich, 
To  give  the  starving  bread." 
King's  CoUege,  Cambridge. 


"  I..ORD  Brouoham,"  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Chalon,  R.A. 
We  have  never  seen  a  more  successful  attempt  at 
representing  the  face  of  this  extraordinary  man  : — 
the  restlessness,  the  sleeplessness,  the  aggressive- 
ness, and  the  conscience  of  power,  are  all  depicted, 
without  derogation  from  that  peculiarity  of  eye 
which  makes  the  original  appear  at  once  the  most 
inquisitive  and  the  roost  apathetic  of  men. 


RELICS  FOR  THE  SHAKSPERIAN  LIBRARY. 

1.  Two  of  Caliban's  sticks. 

2.  The  bare  bodkin  with  which  we  might  make 
our  (fuielxts. 

3.  .4//  MacJuff's  little  chickens  and  their  dam 
(stuffed.) 

4.  The  bladders  with  which  Wobty  swam  in  a 
sea  of  glory. 

5.  Button  from  the  leathern  coat  xheJaqua'  stag 
stretched  almost  to  bursting. 

6.  Title  page   (very  old)  of  one  of  the  books 
found  in  the  running  brooks. 

7.  Sheath  of  the  dagger  which  Madtlh  thought 
he  saw  before  him. 

8.  Hair  from  the  tail  of  the  ass  that  Dogberry 
wished  himself  to  be  written  down. — Punch. 


An  Ktil  Omcn.— It  is  stated  to  be  a  sign  of  the 
expected  resicnalion  of  the  present  ministry,  that 
Sir  James  (iraham  is  about  to  be  raised  to  the  peer- 
age, by  the  title  of  Lord  Preston.  We  presume 
that  the  elevation  of  a  cabinet  minister  is  consider- 
ed a  sign  of  its  being  all  up  with  the  government. 
We  know  that  throwing  up  an  insignificant  object 
will  frequently  show  which  wav  ilie  wind  blows. 

PuncJi. 
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Don  it  live  in  the  memory  of  iho  reader  that 
Snipeton,  only  a  chaplcr  since,  spoke  of  a  hand- 
maid on  hor  way  from  Kenl  to  mako  acquaintance 
with  hi*  fireside  divinities  '     Th.it  human  flower, 
with  a  freahneaa  of  »oul  like  the  dews  of  Paradise  ^ 
upon  her  is.  reader,  at  lliis  very  moment  in  Fleet-  , 
dtreet.     Her  fun-  is  l)eaniinp  with  liappiiieKS — her 
half-opened   mnuih    is   swallowini;  wimders — and; 
her  eyes  twinkle,  as  thmiph  tin!  London  pavement 
she  at  length  treuds  n|>iin  was  really  and  truly  the  j 
very  best  of  gold,  and  dazzled  her  wiih  its  (jlorify- ' 
ing  brightness.     She  looks  upon  the  beauty  and  I 
wealth  about  her  gaily,  innocently,  as  a  little  child  . 
would   look   upon  a  stale  coffin  ;  the  velvet  is  so 
rich,  and  the  plates  and  nails  .""o  glittering.     She  ] 
has  not  the  wit  to  read   the  true  tiieanini;  of  the 
splendor  ;  cannot,  for  a  moment,  drea:ii  of  »  hat  it 
covers.     Indeed,  she  is  so  delighted,  dazzled  by 
what  she  sees,  that  she  scarcely  hears  the  praises  ' 
of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  her  features,  the  won- ' 
drous  symmetry  of  her  form  ;  praises  vehemently, 
industriously    uttered   by  a   youthful    swain  who' 
walks  at   her  side,  glancing  at  her  fairness  with  ; 
the  libertine's  felonious  look.     He  eyes  her  iimo- 
ccnce,  as  any  minor  thief  would  eye  a  brooch  or ' 
chain  ;  or,  to  give  the  youth  his  due,  he  now  and 
then  ventures  a  bolder  stare  ;  for  he  has  the  fine  I 
intelligence  to  know  that  he  may  rob  that  country 
wench  of  herself,  and  no  Hridcwcll — no  Newgate  i 
will  punish  the  larrcny.     Now,  even  the   bow  of  ' 
sixpenny  riband  on   her  bonnet   is   protected  by  a 
statute.     liexidcs,  Ma.tter  Ralph  Gum   knows  the 
privileges  of  certain  people  in  a  certain  condition 
of  life.     Young  gentlemen  born  and  bred  in  Lon- 
don, and   serving  the  nobility,  are  born  and  edu- 
cated the  allowed  protectors  of  rustic  girls.     The 
pretty  country  things — it  wag  the  bigoted  belief  of 
the  young  footman — might  be  worn,  like  bouquets 
on  a  birth-day. — And  the  wench  at  his  side  is  a 
nosegay  expressly  84'nt  by  fortune  from  the  coun- 
try for  his  passing  felicilv  and  adornment.     True 
it  is,  that  Master  Ralph  Cium  is  scaicely  looming 
out  of  boyhood  ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  genius  that 
■oars  far  beyond  the  parish  register.     Ralph's  age 
is  not   to  be  counted   by  the   common  counters, 
years  ;  but  by  the  rarer  marks  of  precocious  intel- 
ligence.    He  is  a  liveried  prodigy  ;  one  of  those 
terribly  clever  animals  that,  knowing  everything, 
loo  often  confound  simple  people  with  their  fatal 
knowledge.     Therefore  was  it  specially  unfortu- 
nate for  the  damsel    that  of  all  the  crowd   that 
Mteained  through   Fleet  street,  she  should   have 
asked  Ralph  Gum  to  i:idicate  her  wav  to  St.  Mary 
Axe.     At  the  time,  she  was  setting  due  eastward  ; 
when  the  faithless  vassal  assured  her  that  she  was 
going  clean  wrong  ;  and,  as  happily  he  himself 
bad  particular  business  towards  her  destination,  it 
would   give  him  a  pleaauie  ho  could  never  have 
Imped   for,  to  guide  her  virgin  steps  to  St.  Mary 
Axe.     And  abe — poor  maid  ! — believed  and  turned 
her   all-oooooacious   face    towards   Temple    liar. 

Tl-<-   ••- •' h  a  little  dark,  had   such 

br  -uch  very  largo,  atid  very 

»1<..-  ....  .    V.TV 

would    have 

doubt  him.      ' 
lis: 

*g' 

Mgaciuua  atlLiiglli  in  lueul  and  coiifnund  thedccep- 
tina  that  in .  m>  many  guis<'S  prowled  the  city 
•>«neta,  for  the  robbery  and  destruction  of  the  Arca- 


1  very,  that  it 

'    truth  to 

e  had  she 

n  of  Ixindon  ; 

her  soul  with 


dian  stranger.  She  fell  herself  invincible  until  the 
very  moment  that  Ralph  gave  smiling,  eourtenun 
answer  to  her  ;  and  then,  as  at  the  look  and  voire 
of  a  charmer,  the  Amazonian  Iire.-i8l-pl:iie  (In^.  ! 
over  many  lean)  she  had  buckled  on,  inelttil  l.;,< 
fnist-work  at  the  sun,  and  left  her  an  unprotected, 
because  believing  woman. 

"  Why,  and  what 's  them  '"'  cried  the  girl,  sud- 
denly fixi'd  before  St.  Dunslan's  church.  At  the 
moment  the  sun  reached  the  meridian,  and  the  two 
wiMiden  giants,  meehnnieally  punctiinl,  sinking 
their  clubs  upon  the  Ix-ll,  gave  warning  note  of 
noon  Those  giants  have  passed  away  ;  those 
two  great  ligneous  heroes  of  the  good  old  limes 
havn  been  displaced  and  banished  ;  and  we  have 
submitted  to  learn  the  hour  fnuu  an  onlinary  dial. 
There  was  a  g'iin  dignity  in  their  bearing — n  might 
in  their  action — that  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
time  they  noted:  their  rlubs  fell  upon  the  senses 
of  the  parishioners  and  w.iy-farers,  with  a  power 
and  iinprr8.<ivenes8  not  compassable  by  a  round, 
pale-faced  clock.  It  was,  we  say,  to  give  a  worth 
and  soleninitv  to  lime,  to  have  lime  counted  by 
such  grave  tellers.  If  the  parishioners  of  St.  Dun- 
staii  and  the  frequent  passengers  of  Fleet  street 
have,  of  lale  years,  contributed  more  than  their 
fair  quota  to  the  slock  of  national  wiekednesM,  may 
not  the  evil  be  philosophically  traced  to  llio  liepo- 
sitinn  of  their  wooden  monitors?  This  very 
valuable  surmise  of  ours  ought  to  be  quoted  in 
parliament — that  is,  if  lawmakers  properly  pre- 
pared themselves  for  their  solemn  ta.iks,  by  duly 
conning  histories  like  the  present — quoted  in 
opposition  to  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the 
time.  For  we  have  little  doubt  that  u  molior.  for 
the  return  of  the  number  of  felonies  and  misde- 
meanors— to  say  nothing  of  the  soeial  offences  that 
may  lie  the  more  gytvc  lM!cause  not  name  d  in  the 
statutes — eonimitiea  in  the  parish  of  St.  Doiisinn's, 
would  show  an  alarming  increase  since  the  depart- 
ure of  St.  Dunslan's  wooden  genii.  A  trium- 
phant argument  this — we  modestly  conceive — for 
the  eon!>ervation  of  wooden  things  in  high  places. 
"  La  !  and  what's  ihem?"  again  cried  the  girl, 
twelve  o'clock  being  told  by  the  strikers. 

"  Why,  my  tiilup,  them  's  a  couple  of  cruel 
churchwardens  turned  into  wood  hundreds  of* 
years  ago,  for  their  sins  to  ihe  poor.  I'ul  you  are 
a  beauty,  that  you  are  !"  added  Ralph,  wiih  burn- 
ing gallantry. 

"  It  can't  be  ;  and  you  never  mean  it,"  said  the 
maiden,  really  forgetting  her  own  loveliness  in  her 
wonder  of  the  giants.  "  Tunied  into  wood  1  Un- 
possible  !      Who  did  it  ?" 

"  Why,  Providence — or,  something  of  the 
kind,  you  know,"  replied  the  audacious  footman. 
"  You  'vo  heard  of  Witlington,  I  should  think,  my 
marig<dd,  eh  ?  Ho  made  a  fortin  in  the  Indies, 
where  he  let  out  his  cat  to  kill  all  the  vermin  in  all 
the  courts — and  a  nice  job  1  should  think  puss 
must  have  had  of  it.  Well,  them  giants  was 
churehwardeos  in  his  lime  :  men  with  flesh  and 
blood  in  their  hearts,  though  now  they  'd  bleed 
nothing  hut  saw-dost.'' 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  Poor  souls  !  And  what 
did  they  do'''  aAked  the  innoeimt  damsel. 

Mr.  Ralph  Gum  scratelicd  his  head  for  inspira- 
tion ;  and  then  made  answer  :  "  You  see,  there 
was  a  |>oor  woman — a  sailor's  wife — with  three 
twins  in  her  arms.  And  she  went  lo  one  church- 
warden, and  Kaid  as  bow  she  was  a  slarving  ;  and 
that  her  very  babbies  couldn't  cry  for  weakness. 
And  he  told  her  to  come  to-morrow,  for  it  wasn't 
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iho  time  to  rclii'vo  paupers  ;  nnd  llirn  slid  «■ 
to  thfi  ollipr  churrhwardi'ii,  nml   li»"  xiMit  ciiit  « 
tint  aho  miiKt   CKiiiK  ugitiu  ici  two  duyn,  unit  m'. 
aforo."  1 

"  Two  (iayii  I"  cried  llip  maiden.     "  The  cruel  j 
oretiira  !  did  n'l  tliey  know  wlint  time  wns  tu  the 
•larTinff'"  i 

"  VVhy,  no  ;  they  "lid  n'l  ;  iind  fcir  llmi  reason, , 
hoth  the  churchwardeiiii  fell  sick,  nil  (heir  limbs 
every  dav  a  turninR  into  wikhI.  .And  then  they  ' 
died  ;  and  ihev  w»»  coinir  to  bury  'era,  when  next  i 
morninf;  their  Collins  was  found  eniply  ;  and  they  ' 
was  seen  were  ihey  iinw  waiitl.  .\nd  iherti  was  | 
a  act  of  parliament  made  that  their  relalinim  I 
shouldn't  toueh  "em,  hut  h'l  'em  slatiil  to  strike  ' 
the  clock,  as  a  warning  to  all  wicked  eliurchward- 1 
ens  to  know  what  hours  are  tu  folks  with  hungry  \ 
bellies."  I 

"  Wonderful !"  exclaimed  the  c'rl.  inm^eont  as 
a  bleatinfr  lamb.  "  And  now,  younir  man,  you  're 
•ure  this  is  the  way  lo  Mary  Axe  •" 

"  Did  n't  1  tell  yon,  my  sunllower,  I  was  born 
there'  1  would  carry  your  bundle  for  yon,  only 
you  see,  his  lordship,  the  noMeman  I  serve,  is 
very  parlienhir.  Tiiverv  's  livery  ; — he  'd  dis- 
charfte  any  nf  us  that  demeane<l  himself  to  carry  a 
bundle.  iJless  you  :  there  are  vouiijf  fellows  in 
our  square — only  I  'm  not  proud — that  would  n't 
speak  tn  you  wiih  such  a  thine  as  a  bundle  ;  they 
would  n't,  my  wild  rose.  Hut  then,  you  're  such 
a  beauty  !" 

"No;  I  am  not.  I  know  what  1  am,  youne 
mah.  I  'm  not  of  the  worst,  but  a  roihI  way  from 
the  best.  Hesides,  Iwaulv.  as  thev  say,  is  only 
skin-deep  ;  is  it?"  asked  the  maiden,  not  unwill- 
ing to  dwell  upon  the  theme. 

"  Well,  you  *re  deep  enough  for  mo  anyhow," 
replied  the  fooihoy,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  as 
though  he  thouirlit  them  huming-glasscs,  on  the 
guileless  sirnncer.  "  And  now,  here  you  ate, 
right  afore  Tcniplo  Bar." 

"  Mercy  !  what  a  big  gate  '.  and  what '»  it  for, 
young  man'"  cried  the  wimdering  girl. 

"  VVhy.  I  once  heard  it  said  in  our  hall  that 
Temple  Bar  was  built  on  purpose  to  keep  the 
scum  of  the  city  from  rimning  nvor  into  the 
West  Knd.  Now,  this  I  don't  believe,''  averred 
Balph. 

"  Nor  I,  neither,"  cried  the  ingenuous  wonch, 
■'  else,  does  n't  it  stand  to  reason  ihey  'd  keep  the 
gale  shut!" 

"  My  'pinion  is  what  T  once  heani — that  Temple 
Bar  was  really  built  at  the  ti'ue  of  the  creat  plague 
of  London,  to  keep  the^lisease  from  ihe  king  and 
i|ueen,  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  wiih  all 
the  nobility,  spirital  and  leniperal."  And  Ralph 
coughed. 

'•  Well,  if  you  don't  tilk  like  a  prayer-book  I" 
•xelaimed  the  maiden,  full  ofadmiralion. 

"  I  oucht  hy  this  time  ;  I  was  Imrn  to  it,  my 
dear.  Bless  your  heart,  when  1  was  no  higher 
nor  thai,  I  was  in  our  house.  I  learnt  my  letters 
from  the  plate  ;  yes,  real  gold  and  silver  ;  none  of 
your  horn-hooks.  .\nd  as  for  pictures,  I  did  n't 
so  lo  books  for  ihem  neither  ;  no,  I  used  to  study 
Ihe  coach-panels.  There  wasn't  a  grillin,  nor  a 
cockatrice,  nor  a  tiger,  nor  a  viper  of  any  sort 
upon  town  1  wasn't  ao^uaintetl  with.  That's 
knowing  life,  I  think.  It  is  n'l  for  me  lo  talk,  my 
lied  of  violets  ;  but  you  would  n't  think  the  Latin 
I  know  ;  and  all  from  coaches." 

"  Wonderful  I     But  are  you   sure  this  is  the 
.    way  10  Mary  Axe!"  and  with   the   question  ihe 


'     •■  ■  .■..:  'Mill   her 

II     i.Mi    .■-.,    Ml.     .1 i ...,..'  .tiin'.'.i  red    the 

slightly  wounded  Italph,  "  I  dun't  know  ihat  I  'II 
answer  you. — I'mne  along.  As  tlie  carriage  says, 
'Horn  rt  Mrmpir.'  " 

"  Now,  if  you  go  on  in  thai  way,  I  won't  b«- 
lievo  a  word  you  say.  English  for  me  ;  arnuse 
then  1  can  give  you  as  good  as  you  send.  No  ; 
wholesome  Knglish,  or  I  won't  step  anolhir 
step  ;"  and  it  was  plain  ihat  the  timid  rustic  fell 
some  slight  alarm — was  a  liltio  '■: 
mysterious  knowledge  of  her  first  1 
lance.  She  thought  there  was  miuir  m"  tu  /  '  ' 
associated  with  I/itin  :  it  was  lo  her  the  naiurul 
utterance  of  a  conjuror.  With  some  emphasis  ylir 
added,  "  .Ml  I  want  lo  know  is — how  far  ia  it  to 
Mary  Axe'" 

"  Why,  my  carnation,  next  to  nothing  now. 
Step  out ;  and  you  'II  be  there  afore  you  know  if. 
As  1  say,  I  only  wish  1  could  carry  your  bundle — 
I  do,  my  daisy."  Mr.  Gum  might  have  spared 
his  regn-ts.  flad  his  gracious  majesty  pulled  up 
in  his  carriage,  and  offered  lo  bo  the  bearer  of  thut 
bundle,  its  owner  would  have  refused  him  the  ei  - 
joyment;  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  king  it 
Kngland  who  proposed  the  courtesy,  but  the  failier 
of  all  wickedness,  disguised  as  royal  Brunswick, 
and  driving  about  in  a  carriage  of  shadows,  forii  •■ 
especial  piiri>ose  of  robbing  rustic  maids.  A 
have  intimated,  the  damsel  had,  in  the  fasiiii  -■  -  '■ 
of  Kent,  learned  prudence  against  the  iniquities  of 
liondon.  .\nd  so,  believing  that  St.  Mary  Axe 
was  close  at  hand,  she  hopefully  jogged  on. 

"  What  a  many  churches!"  she  said,  looking  m 
St.  Clen>enl'a.  "  Well,  the  folks  in  London 
ought  to  be  good." 

"  .\nd   eo  they   are,  my  wallflower,"   re'  '  ■  ' 
the    footman.      "  The    liesi  in  the   world  . 
'em  in  the  lump.      And  there,  you   see,  is  a; 
church.    And  besides  what  we  have,  we  're  ::. 
lo   have   I  don'l  know   how  many   hundred  :.:i  . 
built,  that  everybody,  as  is  at  all  anybody,  may 
have  a  comfortable  pew  to  his  whole  self,  and  nut 
be    mixed    up — like  people  in  the    palfery  of   a 
playhouse — along    of  the    lower  orders.     I   dare 
say,  now,  your  grandmother  in  the  country" — 
"  .\in'l  got  no  grandmother,"  said  the  girl. 
"  Well,  it 's  all  the  same  :  the  old  women  where 
you  come    from — I   daresay    they   talke<l  lo  you 
about  the   wickedness   of  t<<mdoii,  didn't    they' 
-■Vnd  how  all  ihe  handsome  young  men  you  'd  meet 
was  nothing  more  ihan  roariosr  lioi;.'*,  rolling  llieir 
eyes  nboiil,  nnd  licking  their  mouths,  to  eai  up 
anyboily  as  come  fresh  from  the  daisies  !     Did  nt 
they  leil  you  ibis,  eh,  beauty'"  cried  Kalph. 

'•  A  little  on  it,''  said  the  girl,  now  ]Hiutiug, 
now  giggling. 

"  .\nd  you  've  seen  nothing  of  the  sort  t  Upon 
your  word  and  honor  now,  have  you  ?".  and  the 
foolman  Iricd  to  look  winnini;ly  in  ihe  girl's  cyea, 
and  held  forth,  appealiiigly,  his  rieht  hand. 

"Nothing  yet;  thai  is,  nothing  that  1  know^ 
on,"  was  the  guarded  answer  of  ihe  damsel. 

"  To  be  sure  not.     Now  my  opinion  if,  there  's 

more  downright    wic'Kcdness — mtire   roguery  and 

sin  of  all  sorts  in  an  acre  nf  ihe  country  ih.an   in 

1  any  five  mikss  of  I/ondon  streets :  only,  we  iir\n'\ 

I  kick  up    a  noise   about   our   virtue   and    all  that 

I  sort  of  stuff     Whilst  quite  to  the  contrary,  Ihe 

folks  in  the  country  do  nothing  hut  talk  about  their 

1  innocence,  and  all  such  irainmon.  eh  ''' 

"  I  eau't  hear  iouoceoce  callcu  gammon  afore 
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me,"  said  thp  ifirl.  "  Innoernrc  is  innncenre.and 
noihing  oIm'  :  and  them  as  would  allpr  it  ought  to 
blush  for  themvltes." 

"  To  be  sure  they  ought,"  answered  Gum. 
"  I!  •  ■'  — '  '  •:'=e  lainiw  don't  run  about 
I,.  s  don't  hop  on  the  pa»e 

mi;.;     :ind    honovsuckles    don't 

;jr«w  in  the  gutters — London  '»  a  place  of  wicked 
ie»8.     Now,   ¥ou  know,  my  Illy  of  the  valley — 
folks  sm't  a  bit  more  like  lambs  for  living  among 
'em,  are  they  ?" 

'•  Is  this  the  way  to  Mary  Axo?"  asked  the  girl, 
with  growing  impatience. 

"  Tell  you,  't  is  n't  no  distance  whatever,  only 
firal" — and  the  deceiver  turned  with  his  victim  out 
of  the  Strand — "  first  you  must  pass  Drury-Iane 
plavhoiise." 

••The  playhouse — rcnily  the  playhouse!''  ex- 
claimed the  wench,  with  an  interest  in  the  institu- 
tion that  m  these  times  would  have  sufficiently  at- 
tested her  vulgarity.  "  I  should  like  to  see  the 
playhouse." 

"  Well  then,  my  double  he.irtsea»e,  here  it  is," 
and  Ralph  with  his  fincer  pointed  to  the  tremen- 
dous temple.  With  curious,  yet  reverential  lo<iks, 
did  the  girl  paze  upon  the  mysterious  fabric.  It 
was  delicious  to  l>ehold  even  the  outside  of  that 
brick  and  mortar  rareeshow.  .Vnd  staring,  the 
girl's  heart  was  stirred  with  the  thought  of  the 
wonders,  the  mysteries,  arted  therein.  .She  had 
seen  plays.  Thrue  times  at  leiut  »he  had  sat  in  a 
witlle-hiiilt  fune,  and  seen  the  dninialic  priesthood 
in  their  hours  of  sacrifice.  Pleasant,  though  con- 
fused, wtis  lier  reineinhrance  of  the  .«trange  harmo- 
nies that  filled  her  heart  Ui  overflowinj — that  look 
her  away  into  another  world — that  hronght  sweet 
tears  into  her  eyes — and  made  her  think  (she  had 
never  thought  so  before)  that  there  was  really 
s<imething  besides  the  drudgery  of  work  in  life ; 
that  men  and  women  were  made  to  have  8<ime  holi- 
day thoughts — thoughts  that  hreathctl  strange, 
comforting  music,  even  to  creatures  poor  and  low 
as  she.  Then  recollections  flowed  afresh  as  she 
looked  up<in  that  iiiighiy  I»ndon  mystery — that 
charmed  pl.ire  ihal  in  ilay-dteams  she  had  thought 
of — lliat  h  id  ri'vi'alfd  lis  ch'rious,  fantastic  won- 
ders in  her  sli-ep.  Tho  Ijondon  plivhonse  I  She 
«iw  it — she  could  irnii'li  lis  walls.  One  arealhope 
of  her  ruMic  li'  iinmated  ;  and  theereat- 

er  would  be  a.  1.     Yes  :  sure  as  her  life, 

she  would  sit  aioii  in  ilid  (rallery,  wouhl  he.ir  the 
inuaie,  and  see  the  Ijoiidon  players'  spangles. 

"  .Vml  ihi.'t  i»  T)rury-lan«  I"  cried  the  wench, 
softened  by  the  thought — "  well  I  1  never!" 

"  You  like  pi  ivs.  do  you  ?  So  do  I.  Well, 
when  we  know  one  another  a  little  heller — for  I 
would  n't  be  so  iHild  as  lo  ask  it  now — in  course 
not — won't    we   an  toirether'"  said    Ralph;  and 
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that 's  what  I  call  seeing  life — ch,  you  preciotM 
pink  !      Hut,  I  sav  arn't  von  tired  '" 

"Well.  I  just  km.  Where  iJ  Mary  Axe  V  And 
the  girl  slared  about  her. 

"  Why,  if  1  haven't  taken  the  wrong  turning, 
I  'm  blest,  and  llint  's  lost  us  half  a  mile  and  more. 
I  tell  you  what  we  '11  do.  This  is  a  nice  comfortable 
house."  Ralph  spoke  of  the  Brown  Bear;  at 
that  day,  the  house  of  ease  to  felons,  nn  their 
transit  from  the  opposite  police  office  to  Newgate. 
"  A  (juiel  respectable  place.  We  'II  just  go  in 
and  rest  ourselves,  and  have  atween  us  nalf-a-pint 
of  ale." 

"  Not  a  drop  ;  not  for  the  blened  world,"  cried 
the  girl. 

*'  And  then,  I  'II  tell  you  bII  about  the  nlayhonae 
and  the  players.  Bless  yoD  !  some  of  em  eome 
to  our  h(nise,  when  the  servants  give  a  party. 
And  we  make  'em  sing  songs  and  tell  stories,  and 
when  Ihcy  go  away,  why,  perhaps,  we  put  a  bot- 
tle of  wine  in  their  pockets — for,  poor  things!  ihey 
can't  alTord  such  slufTat  home — and  then  they  send 
us  orders,  and  we  go  injo  the  pit  for  nothing. 
And  so,  we 'II  just  sit  down  and  have  half-a-pint 
of  ale,  won't  wc  ?" 

Silently  the  girl  sitfTered  herself  to  be  led  into 
the  Urnwn  Bear.  The  voice  of  the  charmer  had 
enlercd  hrr  heart,  and  melted  it.  To  hear  about 
plays  and  players  was  to  hear  sweet  music  :  to  lis- 
ten lo  one  who  knew — who  had  spoken  lo  the  glo- 
rious I/indon  actors — who,  perhaps,  with  his  own 
hand  had  put  wine-lxitlles  in  their  porkcis — was  to 
gain  a  stride  in  the  world.  The  gossip  would 'not 
delay  her  alM)ve  half  an  hour  from  Si.  Mary  .^xe  ; 
and  what  wonders  would  repay  her  for  the  linger- 
ing !  Besides,  she  was  tired — and  the  young  man 
was  very  kind — very  respectful — noihing  at  all 
like  what  she  had  heard  of  I/ondnn  young  men — 
and,  after  all,  what  was  half-an-hour,  sooner  or 
later? 

Mr.  Ralph  Gom  intonated  his  orders  like  a  lord. 
The  ale  was  brought,  and  Ralph  drank  lo  the 
maiden  with  both  eyes  and  lips.  Liquor  innde 
him  musical  :  and  with  a  delicate  compliment  to 
the  ruBiic  Lisle  of  his  fair  companion,  he  warbled 
of  birds  and  flowers.  One  couplet  he  trolled  over 
ai^ain  and  again.  "  Like  what  they  call  sentiment, 
don't  you  ?"  said  Ralph. 

"  Ifow  can  I  tell  ?"  answered  the  girl;  "it's 
some  of  your  fine  London  stuff,  I  suppose." 

"Not  a  bit  on  it;  sentiment's  sentiment  all 
over  the  world.  Don't  you  know  what  sentiment 
is  ?  Well,  sentiment 's  words  ihat  's  put  together 
to  sound  nicely  as  it  were — to  make  you  feel  in- 
clined 10  clap  your  hands,  yon  know.  .\nd  thai  's 
a  senllnient  that  I  've  l)een  singing" — and  he  re- 
peated the  burden,  bawling  : 

"  Oh  the  cuckoo  'a   a  fine  bird  as  ever  you  did 

hear, 
And  he  sucks  little  birds'  eggs,  to  make  his  Tofce 

clear."  .  » 

"There!  don't  you  see  the  sentiment  now'" 
The  maiden  slionk  her  head.  "  Why,  sucking 
the  little  birds'  eggs — that 's  the  sentiment.  Pre- 
cious clever  birds,  ihcm  cuckoos,  eh '  They  're 
what  I  call  birds  of  quality.  They  've  no 
■'■  iifhalchine,  they  haven't;  no  trouble  of 
.Im)ui  in  the  fields,  picking  up  worms  ami 

;, -   lor  ihclr  n'-"'' "     ''■■■•  'i  ..•■>.  '.in  out  to 

wet    nurse;    nial>'  em    up; 

while  ihcy  do  nutl.  '.  in  a  tree. 
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and  cry  cuckoo  all  day  long.  Now,  llial  'a  what  I 
call  iH'iiijf  a  bird  of  ((unlity.  How  ithould  you  like 
to  bi!  11  cui-'.OMi,  luv  butlcrcup?" 

"'rhuro,  now,  I  dim'l  waul  to  hear  your  non- 
wiiau.  What '»  a  cuckoo  to  do  wilh  a  Christian  V 
— a»ki-'l  ihf  damsel. 

"  NdtliihK,  my  {laaaion-flower — to  be  sure  not; 
just  wail  a  luiuulo,"  said  Ral(ih— "  I  only  want  to 
speak  lo  my  aunl  llial  lives  a  lililc   way  off;  and 


she  should  be  mud 


3r\nr]  n{ — and  wlirn  a  an- 


I'll  Im)  back  in  a  minulc.     I  '»<•  Rot  a  mos»a(je  for ,  pr.ifoundesl 
the  old  woman  :  and  »he  's  such  a  dear  creelur—    footmen, 
so  fond  of  mo.     And  alween  ourselves,  whenever] 


fel  's  wanted,  I  h' 
have  a  lot  of  nn'i 
no,  give  me  the  gul  ol  iiiy  licatl,  and  all  llit;    ;;uld 
in  the   world,   as   I   once   heard  a  parson  say,  is 
notbioK  bul  yellow  dirt.     And  now  I  won't  be  * 
minute,  niv  pri'cinus  periwinkle." 

And    wilh    ihis,   Mr     "  '   ':   '     ■■    -d   the 

room,  leaving  the  fair  it,  in 


admiration  i ...css  of 


IBRAHIM    pacha's   OPINiyi    OF    PEEL. 

A  FAST  express  was  despatched  by  the  Philo- 
Egyptians  of  London  to  Ibrahim  Pacha  at  Belfast, 
bidding  his  liii,'hne8.s  leave  the  Irish  to  themselves 
for  the  moment,  and  hasten  back  to  London,  to 
enjoy  the  rare  sport  of  Winp  in  at  a  ministerial 
death.  Ibrahim  is  the  must  docile  of  lions,  and 
took  return  steam  forthwith,  with  all  his  drago- 
mans and  his  si-crelaries,  wilh  whom  he  transacts 
business  to  tlie  doors  of  St.  Siephon"s.  .Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  in  attendance,  and  look  his  seat  in  the 
peer's  gallery,  by  the  pacha's  side,  whilst  a  suc- 
cession of  [xdiiical  cicerones  occupied  the  bench 
Immediately  before  him,  and  responded  most  cour- 
teously and  fully  to  all  the  questions  of  the  Egyi>- 
titn.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Monleagle,  Mr. 
Cobden,  it  lu  Drulr,  I.,ord  Palmerston,  all  came  lo 
contrihule  their  mile  of  intelligence  and  explana- 
tion ;  and  never  did  a  poor  Mussulman  appear 
more  perplexed  with  abundance  of  knowledge  than 
Ibrahim. 

The  vizier,  hn  was  told,  was  goinp  to  fall, 
because  half  of  bis  corps  of  janizaries  had  retielled 
and  turned  against  him.  From  time  out  of  mind 
these  household  troops  had  levied  a  handful  of 
piastres  on  each  barrel  of  corn,  which  money  they 
put  into  their  own  pockets.  The  vizier  would 
abolish  this  privilege  of  the  janizaries  pullin?  their 
hands  into  every  man's  corn-sack,  and  abstracting 
a  piece  of  the  poor  man's  loaf,  when  the  janizaries, 
as  usual,  hoisted  their  camp-kellles  on  their  lances 
to  show  that  their  cookery,  the  most  servile  part 
about  them,  was  too  sorely  menaced,  and  that  ihey 
would  resist,  lloreiipon  the  people.  whos<>  sloniaebs 
weie  equally  concerned,  hoisted  iheir  sou|>-caul- 
drons,  which  so  eclipsed  the  camp-kettles  of  the 
janizaries  that  they  gave  in. 

Lord  Monteagle,  who  learned  the  science  of 
apologue  fmm  poor  Sydney  Smith,  expounded  this 
one  into  the  ear  of  the  Pacha,  who  was  greaily 
struck  by  it.  Siill  he  asked,  how  is  it,  that, 
altbongb  the  party  of  the  cami>-ketlle8  arc  beaten, 
still  ihey  can  slay  the  vizier.  This  is  owing,  ex- 
pounded his  lordship,  to  an  unfortunate  hahii  that 
the  vizier  has  of  continually  changing  his  armor 
aod  his  uniform,  and  running  between  contending 
parties,  .so  as  vp  h.ave  the  honor  of  reconciling  and 
managing  cmnpromi.ses  between  both.  He  has 
thus  been  unavoidably  struck  by  the  missiles  of 
both.  Nor.  indeed,  would  there  be  any  (wssibility 
of  letting  him  escape  unharmed,  except  by  a  gene- 
ral cessation  of  hostility  and  activity,  both  parties 
cnnseiiling  lo  ahamlon  the  field,  and  leave  it  to  the 
vizier  all  alone. 

Yet  one  of  your  chiefs  of  the  people,  said  the 
pacha,  the  man  of  the  great  popular  soup-caul- 
dron, Cobden,  KfT'ndi,  he  has  been  lo  me,  lament- 
ing  over   the    untimely  fale  of  Peel,  saying   the 


coantry  might  spare  a  better  man.  I  thought  Mr. 
Cobden  a  wiser  man,  said  the  pacha's  interlocutor, 
than  to  lament  over  the  fall  of  the  vizier.  For  it 
IS  the  nature,  and  the  fortune  of  that  statesman  to 
gather  far  more  strength  out  of  oflice,  than  in.  In 
office  he  is  domineering,  churlish,  envious,  incom- 
municative, yet  capricious  and  changeable  withal, 
made,  in  fact,  to  lose  friends,  and  let  influence 
escape  through  his  fingers.  Out  of  office,  he  is 
the  -star  that  attracts  all  hopes,  and  rallies  all  dis- 
appointments and  eclipses  all  rivals — that  is,  the 
man  who  has  done  so  much,  and  in  so  many  con- 
trary senses,  for  so  many  diverse  parlies,  that 
there  is  no  man  who  may  not  hope  in  him,  even 
the  Irishman,  who  believes  in  an  independent 
millennium.  Belter  is  it  far,  for  the  vizier  to  go 
out;  to  touch  mother-earth,  in  order  to  rise  re- 
freshed and  strengthened  like  the  Titan,  and  to 
return  to  power  wilh  the  confidence  of  half  a  dozen 
combined,  yet  jarring  and  gulled  parlies,  in  order 
to  achieve  some  other  great  act  of  refonn.  destruc- 
tive to  his  own  friends,  suicidal  to  himself. 

Much  of  this  was  "  caviare"  lo  the  pacha,  who 
merely  said  that  he  considered  the  Knglish  Tixier 
as  a  good  Turkish  politician,  anxions  to  fill  the 
|)eople"s  bellies,  and  at  the  same  lime  belabor  their 
backs,  which  were  the  two  great  means  of  preserv- 
ing popular  tranquillity.  1  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  your  Irish,  and  do  think  that  more  feeding  and 
more  beating  would  greaily  improve  them.  And 
this  I  learn  is  the  (ndicy  of  the  vizier. 

Yes,  your  highness,  hut  ihe  Irish  kick  against 
the  beating,  and  we  are  obliged  to  send  s<ddiers  to 
support  the  cudgellers,  so  that  the  country  costs 
more  in  money,  than  it  affords,  and  adds  more  to 
Ihe  weakness  ihan  the  strength  of  the  empire. 

That  I  can  conceive,  said  the  pacha  ;  when  you 
cannot  cxlirpaie  a  trilio,  you  must  conciliate  it. 
We  tried  the  plan  wilh  the  Nubians,  who  are  our 
Irish,  and  it  did  not  succeed. 

We  ho|>e  this  faithful  report  of  Ibrahim  Pacha's 
conversation  may  not  he  deemed  impertinent. 

Eraminer. 


Three  years  ago  the  tribunals  of  the  Austrian 
empire  were  desired  by  the  government  to  give 
iheir  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
to  bubstilute,  in  cases  of  capital  punishment,  the 
French  pLnn  of  the  guillotine  for  hanging.  The 
reply  was  against  decapitation,  as  habituating  the 
people  to  the  siolit  nf  hlood.  .\  year  ago  a  sur- 
geon of  Pn!  :.d  lo  the  government  a  new 
mode  of  ^  by  means  of  a  gibbet,  so 
contrived  as  i"  ■■. ,  i.[..ii  the  luxation  of  the  spine 
and  immediate  death.  This  mode  of  execution, 
after  several  experiments,  has  been  adopted  for  the 
whole  of  Venetian  Ijombardy,  and  the  inventor  is 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  executions. 
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THE   TWO    GRATKS. 


From  Fnwer**  MafasiiM. 

THh    TWO   GKATES. 

•  •  •  • 

Tut  church  Itself  was  almoel  cnlircly  overgn>wn 
with  ivy,  and  Us  low  square  lower  was  even  over- 
lopped  bjr  ihe  vipm  •■  by  which  it  was 
irabraoed.     As  1   h  rniiisod  over  every 

liire;.- '    ■  ;    '>:~iied,  and  was  now 

re»i>  (lilTerciit  course,  I  asked 

no  ■]  .  ;... u)  my  own  talent  for  ex- 

ulor .  iver  all  the  liuiis  into  whose  dens 

I  nil;,!     ,  .:u.     I  did  not,  consequently,  «eek 

for  the  key  of  the  church  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
monuments,  a  demand  which,  in  tliis  instance,  I 
should,  inuruuvcr,  have  considered  as  sooiewlial 
more  than  superemgatory  ;  but  with  Snap  at  my 
heels,  I  turned  towards  the  spot  where  the  modest 
temple  stood  in  a  shady  niche  between  two  of  the 
iiills  which  frimed  in  the  hamlet. 

As  I  approached  I  was  struck  by  the  extreme 
beauty  and  untii|uity  of  half-a-dozen  stalely  yews, 
which  kept  their  funereal  watch  over  the  narrow 
kpacu  where 

"  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep  ;" 

lliey  were,  in  irntli,  ma|;nificen'  and  as  soon  as  I 
h  id  passed  the  little  w  ickel,  I  u  as  no  less  attracted 
by  ihj  extreme  order  and  neatness  of  the  whole 
unclusure.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  for  I  had 
discovered  no  habitation  in  the  village  w  liich  could 
l<!ad  me  to  expect  it,  I  saw  upon  my  right  band,  in 
i!ie  full  blaze  of  the  southern  sun,  a  raised  tomb 
of  kione,  surrounded  by  an  iron  niilmg,  and  evi- 
dently covering  a  vault.  I  was  about  to  turn  my 
slops  that  way,  when,  chancing  to  (glance  in  the 
opposite  direction,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  grave,  made 
imme<liately  under  the  north  wall,  and  crushed 
i.iio  the  extreme  angle  of  the  corner,  as  though  hfl> 
who  dug  it  bad  grudgingly  yielded  the  space  which 
ii  must  necessarily  occupy  :  while  near  it,  as  if  to 
coniradict  ibis  soul-chilling  suspicion,  two  white 
rose-trees  hid  been  planted,  one  at  the  head  and 
Ihe  oilier  at  the  foot  of  this  nameless  nionnd  ;  and 
they  wcic  both  in  bloom,  but  not  kindly  :  the 
aspect  was  unpropilious,  and  the  soil  evidently  iin- 
g'-nial,  and  thus  the  stems  were  t3o  fragile  even  to 
support  the  dwarfed  and  languid  blossoms  which 
ihi  y  had  iMirn-,  and  which  hung  Iheir  bends,  imd 
Rufiered  their  sickly  petals  to  be  scattered  by  Ihe 
light  breeK;  that  chould  only  have  extracted  their 
perfume.  1  advanced  slowly  and  reverently  to- 
wards tti.it  imiUtL-d  grave,  and  1  siond  long  beside 
it.  It  was,  as  I  felt  al  mice,  that  of  an  oulc:ist  ; 
but,  assuredly,  not  of  one  who  had  been  totally 
unloved.  There  had,  p<;rcbancc,  been  error,  oven 
*iu,  hidden  Ik-n-aih  that  grawy  tumulus,  but 
human  alli-rtion  had  m  clearly  outlived  the  fault  ; 
and  those  win!.-  blnsHoiin  were,  like;  the  wings  of 
the  doic  of  N  .:ili.  111-  hnrbiiit'trs  of  a  brighter 
hope.      I  had  a  sT'i       '  id  learn  the  liisiory 

of  the  sile.it   h".irl   i  ring   into  dust  be- 

neath  ".V  I',.  •    1.,  •  ,  ,,1   :,  Iriicr,  noi  a 

clu<'  :    and  nt   last 

1  In  .   churchyard 

to  1 1'  .'>.    'I'liere  1  r-ad  that  beneath 

iha;  'en  of  I  kii'iw  not  how  many 

ew]'.  name  of  I>arci>urt,  and 

the'.  ivo  one  ;    ijnt  of  Uich- 

ard  ..  1818, 

and  met. 

W  lo   ■  And  how 

came   he  iried  here,  in 

"■■•  — '  i   ...111.,    ..11.;   their   ]iroud 


monument  was  out  of  keeping  with  everything 
about  ilT  There  were  sf-arcdy  hiilf  a-<liiwn  head- 
stones thmughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  church- 
yard ;  one  of  these  identified  the  rimiins  of  a 
former  curate,  who  died  at  llie  pairianbal  age  of 
eighty-nine  ;  anollier  recorded  the  death  of  a  fair 
girl,  just  advancing  into  woniiuibooil  :  the  laitl,  as 
the  mscriptimi  said, — and  how  mournful  was  the 
reflection  ! — ibe  last  surviving  child  of  that  samP 
widowed  <dil  man.  She  had  g..ne  before  liini,and 
he  had  boine  up  for  five  long  moiitlis  after  his  be- 
reavement liefore  be  "  fell  asleep''  in  his  turn. 

I  was  still  mediialing  upon  this  melancholy 
record  when  1  heard,  at  no  gieat  distance,  a  dull, 
measured,  inonolonoiis  sound,  which  I  could  not 
misUike.  I  was  %iit  alone  in  the  deulb-gurden. 
It  was  the  opening  of  a  grave,  and  the  wurk  wa» 
going  forward  beliind  the  church,  where  I  hud  ntit 
yet  penetrated.  I  turned  in  that  direction  and 
found  that  I  had  not  deceived  myself;  a  hulf-dug 
grave  was  before  me,  and  in  the  pit  sl<Mid  an  old 
man,  so  old  that  it  was  clear  some  one  must  soon 
render  the  same  chrisiimi  service  to  himself.  He 
had  thrown  ulfhis  coat,  which  lay  n|HMi  the  grass, 
his  head  was  bare,  and  his  long  hair,  which  glit- 
tered in  the  light  like  silver,  fell  over  bis  shoulders. 
I  watched  him  as  he  worked.  His  sun-burni  and 
^m^cular  hands  grasped  the  spade  with  a  stiength 
which  t'Cemed  incompatible  with  his  years,  and  he 
pursued  his  task  steadily,  and  with  a  preci.>.ion  evi- 
dently the  result  of  long  habit.  After  a  time  he 
raised  his  head,  and  m-eiiig  me  observing  him, 
lifted  his  hand  as  if  to  withdraw  his  cap,  wliirh 
being  already  thrown  aside,  he  was  compelled  to 
substitute  a  grasp  of  some  of  the  white  hair  which 
had  elicited  my  adiniiation. 

"  You  have  a  hard  task  then-,  iny  friend,"  I 
said,  as  I  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  grave. 

"  Not  so  hard  as  you  think,  belike,  sir,"  w.is 
the  quiet  reply  ;  "  the  soil 's  kindly,  and  I  've  been 
at  it  all  my  life." 

"  And  that  life  has  l)een  a  long  one,"  I  rejoined  ; 
"  you  must  have  stretched  many  to  rest  in  their 
last  home  since  you  dug  your  first  grave." 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  ceasini; 
from  his  labor,  and  leaning  lightly  upon  his  spade, 
more  as  it  seemed  from  habit  than  from  neces>>ily  ; 
"old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  happy  and  heart- 
broken ;  some  w  ho  w  ere  loth  to  die.  and  Mune  who 
were  thankful  to  be  beyond  further  trul.  There  a 
no  siranger  book,  sir,  than  a  church-yard.  Take 
every  one  of  these  graves,  and  if  you  could  read 
what 's  written  on  tlie  hearts  that  are  rotting  in 
them,  you  'd  know  more  of  life,  mayhap,  than 
yon  'II  ever  learn  from  ihe  living." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  1  answered,  asliiiii>hcd  both 
at  the  words  and  manner  of  the  old  sexton  ;  "  ni.il 
as  you  miiHl  know  nil  iliis,  perhaps  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  answer  me  a  question  ?" 

•'  You  need  n't  ask  it.  nir, — you  need  n't  ank  it," 
was  ihe  snm.'w  hat  impatient  reply.  "Yon  want 
to  know  the  history  of  Squire  l)aroonrt,  who  lies 
yonder  in  the  big  tomb.  He  is  on  the  south,  you 
see — matter  of  coume,  sir,  mailer  of  course — the 
gentlefolks  have  had  the  sunshine  all  their  livra, 
and  they  claim  it  after  they  're  dead.  They 
could  n't  lie  quiet  yonder  in  ti)C  shade,  where  ihe 
soil  's  damp  and  the  sky  dark — no,  no,  they  could  n't 
lie  quiet  there."  And  hu  resumed  hii  laak 
wiih  a  vigor  which  had  in  it  more  of  bitterness 
than  7.eal. 

"  You  mistake  mo,  my  good  friend,"  I  said 
•oothingly  ;  "  I  care  nothing  for  cither  that  for- 
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mal  Uimb  or  its  tvniint ;  my  inleresi  lt!:iii*  lu  iha 
very  Hpol  ul' i;l<>om  whicli  yiiii  liavu  jimt  dunnunced. 

I  WMiii  to  iBsrii  the  history  n{  a  nuliiary  grave 
plaiiti-d  will)  rii»ctrci!».  I  would  plcdyi'  five  years 
of  my  lifi!  tli.it  it  coiitAins  the  most  feriilu  page  in 
that  boiik  of  which  you  just  now  spoke." 

Thu  <ihl  iniiii  rn>»ed  his  hoail,  and  hioked  at  roe 
•teadily. 

"  Ymi  are  a  sirangT,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  sub- 
dued and  aliert'd  loiio,  utterly  unlike  his  lata  irri- 
tation, "  and  ihi)  tulo  is  a  Ion;;  one,  »nd  a  n;id  one  ; 
and  I  nii;;ht  n't  tell  it  allo);ether  after  a  fashion  to 
please  your  ears,  fur  you  are  a  >:enlleiiian — I  have 
seen  cnousjh  of  'cm  to  know  one  at  tir.'tt  aifrht ; 
and,  perhapii,  yon  iiiiy  be,  too,  like  the  iM|uire 
yonder  was  for  a  time,  u  parliamiMil  man.  Uiii  I 
hope  not,  sir — I  hope  not ;  for  if  they  'ro  all  alike 
they  'II  have  a  deil  to  answer  for  in  the  next  world, 
though  their  tombs  may  be  of  stinie  and  iron  in 
this,  while  the  poor  must  be  content  with  grass 
and  osiers." 

I  <'annoi  tell  why,  but  I  would  nut  have  admitted 
thu  fact  at  tint  moment  for  all  the  condensed  wis- 
dom of  St.  Stephen's. 

"  Do  me  more  justice,"  I  said,  "and  tell  the 
tale  iu  your  own  way  ;  I  should  not  like  it  so  well 
ill  any  other.  And,  first,  who  lies  yonder  in  that 
narrow  irrave  ?" 

•'  My  only  sister,"  answered  the  sexton,  without 
raisin;;  Ins  eyes. 

I  began  to  rejjret  my  curiosity.  I  had  evidently 
Riven  the  old  man  a  pang,  and  I  could  devise  no 
belter  method  of  at  once  terminating  the  conversa- 
tion than  by  saying — 

"  I'ray  forgive  me  :  I  was  misled  by  the  fresh- 
ness of  till!  grave,  and  thought  that  it  had  been 
tliat  of  a  young  person." 

•'  And  so  it  is,  sir, — young,  and  lieautiful,  and — 
loving,  with  u  smile  or  a  tear  for  every  one,  friends 
and  foes  alike.  And  the  grave  is  fresh,  sir — ihe 
l-rave  is  fresh,  us  you  say — and  it  would  ho  hard 
if  it  were  n't :  as  if  old  John  Saunders,  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  throwing  up  ihs  soil  for  every  one 
that  would  pay  l>im  for  his  labor,  cimid  n't  keep 
one  liitio  mound  clean  and  tidy,  out  of  love  fur 
ihe  poor  thing  that  lies  under  it !'' 

I  bent  my  head  afTirmutively,  but  did  not  utter  a 
Word  ;  the  old  man's  iiioud  was  evidently  soften- 
ing. 

''  But  it  was  n't  always  as  it  is  now,  slianie  be 
»illi  nie  who  am  obliged  to  own  it!  If  yon  had 
crtme  here  thrco-aiidlliirty  years  ago,  sir,  you  'd 
hive  seen  that  damp  corner  sinolliered  in  neHles, 
that  grew  tall  and  strong,  as  if  they  tried  lo  hide 
tlie  gr.ive  that  had  been  dug  there.  And  it  did 
my  hcait  good  to  see  'em,  and  I  would  have 
w.itered  and  weeded  'em,  had  they  needed  it,  to 
iii.ike  'em  taller  and  slrimger  still.     Hut  I  learnt 

I I  feel  better  and  softer  afterwards,"  pursued  the 
S'Xlon,  iu  a  lower  voice,  as  he  raided  hia  eyes 
r.vere;itly  to  heaven  ;  "  and  1  began  to  understand 
that  1  hid  grudged  her  enoujrh,  and  that,  surely,  I 
mi^lit  let  her  lie  like  a  Christian  in  the  cold  corner 
vtliere  I  had  thrust  her  away,  without  making  her 
trr ive  a  marvel  to  thu  village.  Ah,  sir!  I  might 
li  ive  laid  her  down  here,  under  one  of  these  yew 
trees,  and  cut  her  name,  and  her  age,  and  the  day 
she  died,  upon  the  trunk,  for  our  parson  was  too 
good  a  man  to  have  hindered  me.  He  thought 
(hat  I  had  suflered  enough,  but  I  had  n't,  sir,  1 
had  n't — 1  had  n't  got  my  pride  under,  and  my  grief 
was  choked  wiih  it.  I  had  more  to  learn  yet  ;  so 
I  refused  to  dig  her  a  grave,  as  1  should  have  done, 


where  she  might  have  laid  among  the  friends  of 
her  vnuth,  and  the  old  people  that  (he  had  seen 
si'ated  about  her  father's  hearth  ;  and  I  put  her 
there,  as  if,  even  after  death,  she  waa  tu  be  a  mark 
and  a  stare." 

"  What  was  her  name'"  I  asked,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  for  I  began  lo  suspect  that  I  could  read 
her  hislury. 

"  Amy,  sir — Amy  Saunders  :  and  that  's  a 
ntme  that  has  n't  passed  my  lips  for  many  n  '■■"" 
year.  And  Amy  Saunders — it  seems  to  ■' 
heart  giMid  any  how  to  name  it  now — Amy  ■-  ■■ 
ders  was  only  anoihcr  way  of  talking  of  the  pret- 
tiest and  the  merriest — ay,  sir,  and  for  all  that  's 
come  and  gone — the  modestest  girl  in  Thornhcd- 
low,  till  the  trial  came,  and  then  it  was  who  could 
say  first,  that  they  h»d  seen  how  'twould  \te 
months  before ;  and  that  people  was  always  pulh d 
down  thit  set  themselves  up  for  propcrer  and  bel- 
ter than  their  neighbors  ;  and  that  if  John  Saun- 
ders h.id  n't  been  a  fool,  he  'd  have  seen  that  he 
might  Just  as  well  have  sent  his  sister  to  London 
to  live,  as  up  to  the  great  house." 

*'  The  great  house  '"  I  repeated,  inlerrogativcly. 

"What!  you  haven't  seen  it  yel,  sir'"  said 
the  old  man.  "  It  lies  beyoni,  at  the  hack  of  the 
hill  yonder,  and  they  do  say  that  it's  a  wonderful 
bit  of  building,  for  it's  stood  I  don't  know  how 
many  ceiiluries  ;  and  I  can  remember  it  a  grand 
place  in  my  time,  with  gardens,  and  groves,  and 
terraces,  and  a  park  of  deer,  and  an  avenue  of 
beeches  up  to  the  fore-court,  that  looked  in  the 
autumn  like  two  lonij  lines  of  gold,  and  livery 
servants  lounging  about  the  hall,  and  music  and 
laughinji  ringing  out  through  the  open  windows, 
and  making  the  yeoman's  heart  lighter  as  it  came 
sweeping  along  the  wind  to  the  lone  field  where 
he  was  at  work.  The  curse  of  a  broken  heart, 
wrung  out  of  its  shame,  hadn't  lightened  on  it 
then." 

"  And  now,  my  friend  !"  I  asked,  with  all  my 
sympathies  awakened  hy  the  stern  eloquence  of 
the  old  man. 

"  Now,  sir,"  he  answered,  bitterly,  as  he  lesnt 
back  and  supported  himself  against  the  wali  uf 
earth  behind  him,  "  the  plough  has  nagsod  over 
ihc  trim  park  where  ladies  used  to  walk  about  in 
satin  shoes  without  hurting  their  lender  feel,  and 
the  beeches  have  been  cut  down  to  raise  money  to 
spend  in  foreign  pans,  and  the  gardens  have  run 
in  waste  and  are  choked  up  with  weeds,  and  the 
fishponds,  that  u>ed  to  look  like  bits  of  clear  trl  i-, 
and  were  full  of  gold  and  silver  fish,  are  miidlioli  s. 
where  the  frogs  and  t.adp«des  breed  at  their  ease. 
The  shutters  are  close  shut,  and  the  house  empty. 
I  wandered  ihruugh  it  once,  unbeknown  to  any 
one,  for  I  knew  a  way  in,  and  I  wanted  lo  sec  the 
end  of  the  wicked.  All  was  dark— dark  :  ay,  as 
dark  as  ihat  lonu  grave  yonder,  or  ihe  big  tomb 
that  looks  down  upon  it;  and  the  grand  chanilnrs 
echoed" — and  here  the  old  man  almost  gave  way 
to  a  burst  of  cruel  merriment — "  as  if  they  knew 
that  the  same  feel  that  used  to  tread  'cm  would 
never  tread  'em  again.  They  would  have  ploughed 
up  to  the  very  doors,  sir,  for  land  like  ours  about 
here  is  too  good  to  waste,  but  ihcv  could  n't ;  for 
the  fore-ooun  is  shut  in  with  tall  iron  rails  and 
wide  gates,  with  a  bit  of  gilding  on  Ihe  spikes,  and 
the  pl.ace  is  what  they  call  in  Chancery,  and  mustn't 
be  touched  ;  fir  the  law  is  that  it  should  be 
letl  to  tall  into  ruin  quietly,  and  no  mischief  done. 
So  there  the  big  hou>e  stands,  in  the  miildlc  of 
corn   and  potato-fields,  as  if  it  had  dropped  down 
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T«ady  nude  from  the  skies,  and  had  no  business 
there.  I  suppose  at  the  end  o(  two  more  lives  as 
long  as  mine,  if  it  liulds  uut,  tliey 'II  say  it's 
haunted,  and  it  'a  sure  that  many  a  one  has  been 
so  for  less," 

"  But  was  there  no  lawful  heir,"  I  inquired, 
"  to  save  so  fine  a  property  as  you  describe  from 
such  a  fate  '" 

"  There  were  two  of  them,  sir — there  were  two 
of  them,  and  that  they  say  was  the  evil.  When 
the  squire  yonder,"  and  he  ji-rked  hia  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  vault  of  the   Darcourts,   "  went 


proud,  and  passionate,  he  had  a  warm  heart  and  a 
ready  hand,  and,  above  all,  a  way  with  him  that 
won  slrangely  upon  the  wunion.  He  ouyhl  never 
to  have  cuinu  to  such  a  place  as  this  :  hu  was  too 
clever  fur  us,  ^Ir,  in  all  the  Lnndon  wnys.  Hut  all 
was  joy  u|i  at  the  hall.  Master  liicliard  was  so 
handsome,  and  the  friends  (hat  he  brought  down 
with  him  to  fish  and  sh(Mit  were  so  fashionable  and 
elegant,  that  pour  Mivs  Kmily  was  delighted  ;  and 
that 's  thu  way  that  she  came  to  marry  her  out- 
landish husband,  poor  dear  young  lady  !  Do  you 
know, sir,  I  've  often  wondered,"  pursued  the  sex- 


road  and  died,  his  sister  was  left,  and  she  had  { ton,  leaning  his  chin  upon  the  clas[H'd  hands  that 
married  some  great  lord  from  foa'ign  pans  who  '  tested  on  the  handle  of  his  spade, '•  1 've  very  often 
took  her  awav  to  where  he  came  from  ;  I  don't  j  wondered  if  that  was  n't  a  sm  that  marrying  of  for- 
rightly  remember  now  where  it  was,  to  France,  or '  eigners  ;  for  as  they  are  all  the  nalnraj-born  ene- 
to  the  Ameriky's,  or  soinewhcic  about  there,  and  |  niies  of  old  England,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  never 
as  she  wasn't  here  to  take  care  of  herself,  up ;  could  be  intended  llial  iliiy  should  come  together 
starts  a  cousin  that  she  had  never  seen  or  heard  with  hu.sbands  from  beyond  seas.'' 
of,  from  t'other  side  of  England,  a  long  way  olT, '  "  Why,  you  forget,  my  good  friend,  that  our 
and  says  as  he  is  heir-at-law  ;  so  pour  Miss  family  fair  and  gracious  sovereign  gave  her  royal  hand  to 
is  advised  to  '  throw  it  into  Chancery,' I  think  they  [  a  fJejrnan  prince." 


call  it,  which  means  that  nobody  is  to  have  it,  for 
the  good  of  them  both,  and  there  it  is." 

"It  was  a  melancholy  death  for  the  last  of  an 
old  family  to  die,"  I  observed. 

"  You  would  have  said  so,  sir,  if  you  had  seen 
and  heard  it  as  I  did.    I  did  n't  envy  him  his  down 


That 's  the  very  thing  that  makes  me  doubt, 
sir,  for  T  felt  quite  sure  of  it  before,  but  when  I 
heard  of  that  I  was  staggered  ;  and  now  I  'm  clad 
to  know  that  1  was  wrong,  for  I  loved  Miss  Emily 
like  a  child  of  my  own.  Though  still  I  8h:i|l 
think,  as   long  as  I  live,  that   our   young   ladies 


bed  and   his  satin  curtains  that  night,  fur  I  had  |  could  find  butter,  and  fonder,  and  handsomer  hus- 


■een  my  father  and  mother  die  in  our  little  cottage, 
in  a  room  with  a  brick  floor  and  whilewa-shed 
walls,  the  same  room  that  1  and  shr  were  born  in, 
and  where  I  hope  to  die  myself;  there  v»ere  tears 
and  sighs  there,  sir,  I  own,  and  many  of  them,  but 
neither  howls,  nor  screams,  nor  terror.  I  never 
knew  before  how  little  money  or  luxury  could  help 
at  auch  a  time,  hut  I  learnt  it  then." 
"  Was  there  insanity  in  the  family?" 
"  No,  sir,  never  before.  The  old  squire  and 
madam  lived  lo  a  good  old  age  in  peace  and  chari- 
ty with  all  men,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  they 
never  stirred  from  the  hall,  which  folks  said  was 
all  the  worse  fur  their  son,  for  Ix)ndim  seems  to  be 
but  a  queer  pl.ice  for  young  men,  when  they  've  no 
one  to  look  after  'cm.  They  thought  he  spent  a 
mint  o'  money — they  owned  that  ;  but  when  he 

fiaid  some  thousands  of  pounds  to  get  to  be  a  par- 
iament  man,  that  seemed  to  set  all   right  at  the 


bands  at  home  than  ever  they  '11  do  across  the 
water." 

"  You  and  I,  at  least,  are  bound  to  believe  so. 
Master  Saunders." 

"  Yon  are,  sir — you  arc,"  retorted  the  old  man  ; 
"  as  for  me,  I  never  thought  of  a  wife  but  once, 
and  I  felt  it  my  duty  nut  to  marry  her ;  I  had  an- 
other duty  to  perform,  sir,  that  I  couldn't  ask  her 
to  share,  though  she'd  have  done  it,  as  I  well 
know,  for  my  sake  ;  and  so  from  that  time  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  stay  as  I  was,  and  to  live  and  die 
alone." 

"  You  were,  then,  an  orphan?" 

"  There  were  two  of  us,  sir.  My  father  went 
first,  when  he  was  still  a  fine  hale  man  of  fifty, 
from  a  fall  he  had  ;  and  my  mother  broke  her  heart 
six  months  afterwards,  when  Amy  was  only  two 
years  old.  I  dug  both  their  graves  with  my  own 
hands,  and   there  they  lie,  side  by  side,  as  they 


hall;  and  madam  used  to  look  so  very  eager-like' lived.  No,  not  that  way,  sir,"  he  continued,  fof- 
at  the  parson  on  a  Sunday  when  he  prayed  for  the  I  lowing  the  direction  of  my  glance,  "  but  out  away 
'  high  court,'  a-tbinkms,  as  she  was,  of  the  young  |  yonder.  I  put  lur  as  far  from  'em  as  1  could,  for 
squire  ;  and  all  the  village  was  so  glad  lo  do  her  I  thought  she  wasn't  worthy  to  he  near  'em ;  and 
pleasure,  that  the  '  amen'  to  that  prayer  was  al-  so,  from  my  own  wicked  pride,  I  've  brought  the 
ways  the  loudest;  but  it  wouldn't  all  do,  for  it  j  same  misfortune  on  myself,  for  I  shall  lie  by  her, 
wasn't  likely  that  a  gay  young  blade  that  couldn't   and  she  won't  bo  alone  much  longer,  that 's  one 


rule  himself  could  be  a  better  hand  at  ruling  the 
nation," 

"Did  he  succeed  in  making  any  figure!"  I 
asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  should  think  he  did,  sir,"  replied  the  sexton, 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  profound  conviction,  which 
he  wu  too  m'tdcst  to  put  into  words,  "  for  before ' 


comfort.' 

"  I  understand  her  melancholy  story,"  I  said, 
with  all  the  pity  that  1  felt;  "your  poor  young 
sister  was  tempted,  and  she  fell.' 

The  old  innn  nodded  his  head,  and  wiped  his 
hand  across  his  eyes. 

"  And  yet  1  ought  n't  quite  to  say  so,"  he  pur- 


lung  be  got  turned  adrift  again,  and  he  never  could  sued,  after  a  paust^ ;  "  for  you  see,  sir,  here  's  the 
get  in  sfter  that.  He  said  when  he  came  down  '  whole  truth.  .\ my  was  not  only  the  prettiest  girl 
ho:n  V  was  all  alike,  fur  that  there  was  a   in   the   hamlet,  but  she  was  the  best.      Un   her 

'di  !)Ut  you  know,  sir,  iirnorant  as  we  I  death-bed  my  mother  put  her  into  my  arms,  and 

'.idc  me  remfml)er  that  she  would  soon  have  no  one 
■■'  takr  care  of  her  and  watch  over  her  but  me,  and 
.ts  I  was  almost  old  cninigh  then  to  he  her  father, 
she  t(]M  me  that  1  moot  act  as  such,  and  keep  her 
from  all  evil  ways,  and  make  her  happy  ;  and  I 
promised  it  all  on  my  knees.  And  while  she  was 
a  child  she  was  seld<im  out  of  my  sight,  but  played 


arc  u'H>ut  o'-re,  we 
it  wasn't  likely  or 
off  at  once,  so  »•'  ' 
fur,  and  saw  r'.. 
parliament  had  liiiJ 


h  that  the  king  and  the 
:.'li  of  him." 
And  was  ho  un|Mipular  at  that  time?" 
"  Not  a  bit,  sir ;  fur  though  he  was  wild,  and 
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-  while  I  was  at  work,  willi  the  hcrfife- 

ihc  biiltcrllics,  atarcliiiiK  fur  l)liickb<!r- 

niH  iimI  ^M|(I  ri>9i'»,  and  makiiii;  my  hiM 

iiiv  anil  slniiii;.     Ami  when  I  was  ca! 

■  '  '     -:it  beside  mo  on  iho  cr.i>--.  iriiMii;; 

laisifn,  and  ri'iiiindiiijf  niu  of  itiu 

iH-furu  nie,  and  making  mo   feel 

1  tvhcn  1  happened  to  liHik  towardn  the 

[  i<   I   had    laid    our    parents.     Hut   she 

could  n't  alwnvii  he  a  child,  and  »n  she  grew  up  to 
he  a  tall  (firl,  wanting;  moru  learning  than  I  cuuld 
give  her :  and  though  the  cottage  was  lonely 
enough  when  she  was  out  of  it,  I  sent  her  to  the 
village  school  till  she  had  learned  all  they  could 
teach  her ;  and  I  thought  that  was  enough  for  one 
of  her  Btulioii,  and  whh  happy  again  to  have  her 
with  me,  siii^'iiig  alxml  ihu  liou8<\  and  doing  all 
that  her  poor  mother  luid  done  heturc  her,  and,  as 
I  fancied,  doing  it  even  better.  This  wasn't  to 
last,  however  ;  for  she  was  so  pretty  and  so  modest 
that  Mad'iin  Darcourt  noticed  her  for  a  time  at 
church,  and  spoke  to  the  parson  about  her,  and 
then  had  her  up  to  the  hall  and  talked  to  her.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  proud  I  was,  sir,  for  I  knew  that 
she  d<»erved  it  all ;  and  I  tx'gan  to  ho|>e  that  be- 
like they  would  do  something  more  for  her  than  I 
could.  And  so  they  did,  sir — and  so  they  did; 
and  it  was  all  well  meant  and  kindly,  though  they 
had  better  lefi  her  in  th^'  old  cottage  to  live  with 
her  brolhcr  and  to  work  at  her  wheel.  When  Miss 
Emily  saw  her  she  look  a  great  fancy  to  her,  for 
they  were  nearly  of  nn  age :  and  so  it  was  settled 
that  I  should  he  sent  for,  and  my  heart  was  in  my 
mouth  while  I  wa.s  putting  on  my  Sunday  suit  to 
gp  up  in  my  turn  ;  and  when  1  got  there  what 
should  I  sec  in  the  grand  old  oak  rimin  but  Madam 
Darcourt,  silting  in  her  big  crimson  chair  by  the 
fireside,  watching  the  two  girls,  who  were  on  their 
knees  before  a  sofa,  turning  over  a  book  of  pic- 
tures, and  the  stpiirc  on  the  window-seat  reading 
one  of  the  London  papers.  I  guessed  how  it  would 
be  dire<nly,  for  .\iiiy  had  taken  oil'  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and  Miss  Kniily's  arm  was  round  her  neck, 
that  was  iis  rod  as  a  peony  ;  and  while  Amy's  eyes 
were  cast  down  upon  the  pictures.  Miss  Kmily 
was  whispering  in  her  ear  and  almost  laughing  in 
her  joy.  Well,  sir,  when  I  took  my  hat  offal  the 
door,  the  ^jnire  nodded  his  head,  and  madam 
smiled  and  told  me  to  come  in  ;  hut  I  knew  myself 
belter,  and  stood  fasi.  It  was  just  as  I  thought. 
First  I  was  asked  what  relations  I  had  about  the 
place,  and  I  said  none  at  all  but  Amy  ;  for  my  fa- 
ther came  from  a  far  shire  when  he  was  a  boy  to 
seek  for  work  ;  and  poor  jKHiple,  when  they  're 
once  parted  from  their  uncles  and  cousins,  don't 
know  much  about  em  a  few  years  after ;  and  my 
mother  was  an  orphin  brought  up  by  her  grandmo- 
ther, who  died  many  years  before  of  gnef  that  her 
only  son  bad  been  lost  at  sea  :  so  that  we  were  all 
alone.  The  lady  said  that  s1ie  was  glad  of  it,  and 
then  inquired  what  friends  Amy  had  made  in  the 
village.  I  told  her  what  was  the  truth,  that  every 
soul  in  the  village  was  her  friend,  from  the  parson 
downwards,  but  that  she  had  no  playfellow  but  me, 
I  knd  had  never  asked  for  one.  Madam  looked  more 
plea.«ed  than  ever  :  and  saying  that  she  knew  she 
could  trust  to  my  word,  she  began  to  tell  me  that 
.\Ii.-<s  Kmily  was  in  want  of  a  companion,  both  in 
her  play  and  her  learning,  and  that  if  I  would  con- 
sent to  part  with  Amy,  she  should  live  at  the  hall 
so  long  as  she  continued  to  be  a  good  girl,  and 
learn  of  Miss  Emily's  governess  and  be  treated  like 
one  of  the  family. 
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full  up<in  the  floor, 
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that  she 
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my  neck 

could  n't  .1...:    

"  Ah,  sir  !  why  did  n't  1  listen  to  that  voice  of 
nature  that  rung  a  warnintr  in  mv  enrs ' 
was  young  and  hopeful  l! 
and  ambitious  dreams  for 
reared.  At  least,  I  never 
could  n't  aflbrd  to  do  that, 
frightened  me,  and  i: 
that  I  must  pass  « 
her  kisses  on  my  lip-*,  "r  n 
carolling  through  the  narrow  rooms, 
was  me  that  |>ersuadeil  her,  and  ww'l  ■ 
bid  her  go  and  kiss  mad.am'8  hand, 
for  all  her  kindness.  And  she  otM\ ■ 
sued  the  poor  old  man,  dashing  away  tlie  leata 
which  were  now  pouring  down  his  furrowed  cheeks 
— "she  obeyed  me,  sir;  for  Amy  had  never  till 
that  day  had  any  will  hut  mine,  and  she  could  n't 
hold  out  long  against  it.  And  madam,  who  had 
kindly  shed  a  tear  herself,  told  me  to  take  my  little 
sister  home,  and  to  bring  her  hack  o:i  the  morrow  : 
but  I  could  n't  venture  that,  and  so  I  made  bold  to 
tell  her.  Amy  was  at  the  hall  now  ;  and,  thank- 
ful as  I  was  for  all  her  g(M«lne»8,  1  might  n't,  be- 
like, have  courage  to  lake  her  back  if  once  I  had 
her  at  ihe  cottage  again.  Miss  Kmily,  too,  was 
crying  and  clinging  to  her  new  friend  ;  and  the 
squire  looked  up  from  his  paper  and  said  thai  I  was 
quite  right,  and  that,  as  the  worst  was  now  over, 
it  had  l>elter  not  lie  begun  again ;  so  the  lady 
agreed  with  him,  telling  me  that  I  need  n't  trouble 
about  Amy's  things,  for  that  they  would  give  her 
all  sho  wanted  at  the  hall,  and  that  I  might  come 
and  see  her  the  next  Sund.ay,  and  have  my  dinner 
there.  I  got  away  at  last  I  hardly  know  how,  and 
found  myself  in  the  great  avenue. 

"  It  was  a  Monday,  sir — a  Monday,  in  the  after- 
noon— and  I  wasn't  to  see  Amy  till  the  next  Sun- 
day. When  1  rcmemlH-red  that,  I  fell  as  if  some 
one  had  clutched  me  by  the  throat — I  could  n't 
breathe ;  and  if  1  had  been  a  boy  instead  of  a  man 
I  should  have  thought  that  I  was  sobbing.  So  I 
sat  down  under  one  of  the  trees  and  took  off  my 
hat,  that  the  wind  might  blow  in  my  face,  and  that 
did  me  good  ;  and,  after  a  time,  I  began  to  think, 
and,  somehow,  from  one  thing  to  another,  I  got  on 
till  I  verily  believed  that  I  had  made  a  fortune  for 
.'Vmy.  1  saw  her  riding  in  her  own  coach  ;  and 
then  I  felt  so  merry  thai  1  tried  to  sing,  but  I 
could  n't  do  that — I  might  as  well  have  tritd  to 
pull  up  one  of  tlie  old  beeches  by  the  roots.  So, 
when  I  found  it  would  n't  do,  I  jumped  up  again 
and  walked  on  to  the  village. 

"  I  passed  the  wicket  of  my  little  garden,  lifted 
the  door-latch,  and  went  into  the  cottage.  I  kept 
telling  myself  that  I  ought  to  be  very  glad ;  but 
somehow,  when  I  found  myself  there  alone,  I  fell 
just  as  I  did  the  day  that  1  came  from  my  mother's 
funeral.  I  had  ate  nothing  since  breakfast,  for 
.\my  had  been  sent  for  just  as  she  put  our  bit  of 
bacon  in  the  pot ;  and  when  I  went  I  was  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  follow  her  to  ihink  alwul  mv  meal. 
When  I  got  home  the  fire  had  gone  out  under  the 
saucepan,  and  there  was  no  cloth  laid,  though  it 
was  nearly  supper  lime ;  but  I  did  n't  heed  tbeaa 
things  then,  1  only  rcmeml)ered  them  aftcrwanU. 
I  threw  myself  into  an  old  high-hacked  woodn 
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rhnir.  tlinl  had  liocn  my  fallier's,  and  sal  therr. 
llr'.Miig  of  nolhini;.  bu:  quite  lost,  until  the  iiiurn 

'•  Tlic  frfsli  air  diil  me  eood  when  I  went  to  my 
work.  :iri(i  I  iM'irnn  to  be  angry  at  my  own  lolly. 
It  w:i-  iirh,  to  be  sure,  to  hn  parted  from 

.\niv.  Kfi   alone  for  the  first  time;  hut 

tlii'n  It  was  lor  Amy's  jrood,  and  I  had  promised  to 
l.i>  a  father  to  her  ;  and  all  the  while  that  pride 
\\:i>  ^^v^llille  at  my  heari.  I  kept  tellinc  myself 
tint  I  had  only  done  my  duly,  and  that  I  mustn't 
•  of  my  own  pleasure  and  convenience. 
I  a  tear,  sir,  through  it  alU  perhaps  I 
.sauii.i  ii:ivi-  fot  over  ii  better  if  I  had,  for  the  wo- 
im-n  M'cm  to  pet  rid  of  a  deal  of  (irief  ihrouf^h  iheir 
eyes  I  Hilt  I  hoarded  up  all  my  sorrow,  and  even 
hid  it  from  my  neiirlib<ir»  when  they  inriuired  into 
the  truth,  and  told  me  that  .\my's  fortune  was 
iii3i!<-  and  that  she  would  he  a  lady.  And  bo  Sun- 
day raine  at  la.st,  and  it  rained  hard  and  the  family 
did  n't  come  to  church  ;  but  the  rain  was  nolhine 
to  me.  and.  when  the  parson  had  gone  home,! 
started  for  the  hall. 

"  I  thnucrht  Amy  would  have  ale  me  up;  but 

that  hardly  salisfied  me.      I  should  n't  have  known 

her  aL'aiii.  for  she  had  (rot  lace  on  her  frock,  and  a 

'    '  '      "       ••     '   ■  1  .ahhoufjh  I  was  proud 

Miw  she  did  n't  seem  to 

.    1   11-  i ..^  -II,    ..^..1  111  do.     .\nd  I  wasn't  a 

i:iiniile  alone  with  her.  I  was  asked  into  the 
wlio(  Iriumi.  \<li''r''  ilif  I'overness  never  left  us,  and 
i-ill.  I  ill''  V  •  S,;i  iiil.rs.  and  told  me  that  I 
iiiiu'lii  !••  |ir:iv  tiir  iniil.rii  every  night  of  my  life, 
and  suchlike,  .as  if  she  could  feel  what  I  did.  And 
Amy  smiled  and  cried  al  the  same  lime,  and  in- 
r;uirid  after  her  poultry  and  the  donkey  that  she 
tisi-il  to  [rnllop  over  the  hills  upon,  (ill  she  was  re- 
niiniled  that  she  must  leave  off  thinking  of  such 
things,  and  think  of  her  learning  :  and  then  she 
hung  her  head  and  kissed  me  over  and  over  again, 
but  asked  no  more  questions.  This  was  bad 
enoueh,  but  when  dinner  came  it  was  worse.  I 
hadn't  had  time  yet  to  forpel  that  .\my  was  my 
sister :  but  she  dined  in  the  parlor  with  the  squire 
and  inidani.  and  Miss  Kinily  and  the  governess,  as 
ihe  rule  was  every  .Sunday,  and  I  in  the  servants' 
hall.  It  wasn't  for  pride  that  I  minded  it,  for  the 
servants  there  were  all  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  thought  themselves  very  obliging  to  accept  of 
my  company  ;  bill  I  could  n'l  bear  to  be  parted 
from  Amy,  nor  to  have  her  laughl  to  look  down 
upon  me  ;  and  I  really  believe  that  I  should  have 
carried  her  b.ack  again  thai  night  to  the  cottage  if 
she  hadn't  had  on  a  parcel  uf  fine  clothes  that 
did  n't  belong  l4i  her. 

"  Next  thing,  sir,  I  was  asked  up  once  a  fort- 

11'"'''      ■"•'   '' once  a  month:  but,   for  a  time, 

'  I  hitting    by  me  at  church  on   a 

ling  out  of  the  same  book,  and  she 
iii'il  to  wear  her  old  bonnet  and  shawl  that  she 
bad  on  when  she  lift  home,  though  I  soon  saw 
myself  that  they  did  n't  look  rational  over  muslin 
mod  silk  frocks,  for  she  had  s<M>n  outgrown  her 
own.  .At  U'«l.  one  Sunday,  when  I  was  dining  at 
the   hall,  inadatn  sent  for  me  to  the  biff  room,  and 


rU.       I 

-t,  sir, 
for  i  hwl  been  giad  to  believe  that  we  were  equal 


■'      -   "•  least  ;   aim    now  1   saw   that   I  should    bo 

>  sit  alone,  and  only  see  her  a  long  way 

....  ..:.  a  I  caught  a  sight  of  her  bright  young  face 

between  the  crimson  rurtains  of  the  pew.  But 
there  was  no  help  fur  il,  and  so  I  promised  Ma- 
dam Darcourt  that  I  would  for1)id  her  to  come  lo 
me.  And  I  did  it — 1  did  it,  sir;  but  I  don't  know- 
how  I  had  the  heart,  for  I  began  to  sec  that  they 
wanted  lo  shake  me  oil',  and  that  it  was  only  Amy's 
innocent  love  that  prevented  il.  However,  1  never 
saw  that  Sunday-school  bonnet  again,  and  we  never 
more  sat  side  by  side  iipini  that  narniw  bench. 

"  Well,  sir,  they  grrw  up,  those  two  beautiful 
young  girls  ;  hut  Amy  was  ihe  liandsoniesl  of  the 
two  and  the  cleverest,  for  Miss  Kniily  wasn't  fund 
of  learning  and  was  a  spoiled  child,  while  the  poor 
cottager's  daughter  gave  all  her  mind  to  her 
iHHiks,  and,  not  content  with  learning  what  they 
bid  her,  learned  a  ixiwer  of  other  things  that  ihey 
never  meant  her  to  know.  And  she  had  such  an 
air,  sir!  Many  times  I've  put  my  hand  to  my 
hat  to  pull  it  off  when  she  spoke  lo  roe,  if  she 
hadn't  hindered  it  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss.  And 
so  as  I  found  ^hc  was  gelling  beyond  me,  and 
would  never  be  fit  for  the  cottage  again,  I  tM?gan 
to  think  that  I  got  on  badly  emmgh  wiih  the  old 
woman  that  looked  afier  me,  and  that  I  'd  better 
search  about  for  a  wife.  There  were  plenty  of 
girls  in  the  village,  and  good  girls  ton  ;  but  Amy 
had  spoiled  me,  so  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  make  up 
my  mind,  for  I  would  n't  give  her  a  sitter  that  she 
might  he  ashamed  of,  and  I  was  too  poor  to  look 
for  anything  grand.  However,  I  kept  my  eyes 
about  me  ;  and  just  then  the  young  squire  came 
home,  after  what  he  called  the  dissolution.  I 
shall  never  forget  him  at  church  the  next  Sunday  ; 
how  polite  he  was,  looking  out  the  places  in  her 
praycr-l«M)k ,  and  iiutling  on  her  shawl  when  they 
were  going  home.  .All  ihe  village  was  up  in 
arms  ;  but  I  did  n't  like  il — it  did  n'l  seem  lo  me 
to  be  natural.  And  when  Amy  wished  me  goo<1- 
hy  at  the  jmrch,  and  got  into  the  coach  with 
madam,  and  Miss  ?',iiiily,  and  the  governess,  lo  go 
home,  altogether  il  did  n't  seem  to  me  lo  be  right, 
and  I  l>egan  lo  he  uneasy  about  her.  Hut  Master 
Kichard  was  soon  off  again,  and  I  forgot  all  about 
it,  till  the  old  sipiire  was  taken  ill  and  had  two 
physicians  from  the  county  town.  Hut  all 
would  n't  do,  and  at  the  end  of  four  months  he 
died. 

"  That  was  the  first  time  the  vault  had  been 
opi-ned  since  I  took  up  my  father's  trade,  and  I 
need  n'l  tell  you,  sir,  how  heavy  my  heart  waa 
when  I  set  about  it.  It  seemed  to  me  lo  be  only 
the  beginning  of  evil,  and  so  it  was  ;  for  madam 
began  to  pine  when  he  was  gone,  and  the  young 
squire,  who  had  come  down  for  the  funeral  with 
ihe  lawyers  and  such  like,  would  n't  leave  her,  but 
slaved  on  for  a  whide  year  at  the  hall ;  and  at  the 
end  of  il  he  buried  her.  Then  Miss  Kiiiiiy  refuted 
to  leave  the  place  ;  and  so  he  came  and  went  be- 
tween liondon  and  Ihe  hall,  that  was  now  his 
own,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  ibe  house  was 
full.  The  governess  stayed  on  as  housekeeper, 
and  Miss  Kniily  and  Amy  loved  one  nnolher  more 

'.  than  ever. 

"  Hefore  very  long  news  came  to  Ihe  village 
that  Miss  Kmily  was  about  In  be  married  ;  and 
Hull  my  heart  was  full,  for  I  did  n'l  know  what 
would  hi'como  of  my  sister.     Madam  hsd  left  her 

I  five  hundred  pounds  in  her  will,  and  she  was  a 
match  for  the   best  fanner  in  the  country.     Uut  I 

I  began  to  be  afraid  that  she  'd  never  selllc  to  work 
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•fker  the  life  alio  M  )•'  i;iiii<i;ii|ict '0  sui 

tnil  ■<>   I  took  ii|mn   i  ihy  ulien,  I'nr 

wonder,  we  weru  li^lt  axnn',  m  i.ilk  to  lipr  nlMiiit 
tlicm,'  iimtliTs.  I  rnulil  inakL-  iiolliini;  nf  il,  liow- 
,.v..r  ^1.,.  Hilly  bluflieil  and  siiiiIimI,  and  lold  iiio  to 
llrasy,  for  »li«  d  bt'i'n  lurkitT  than  »lii' 
'  >nd    bIii!  'd    ti'll    nir   nil,   only   Ihnt   a\\f 

lUuMii'l  nntjl  sClur  MIm  Kinily's  niarrini{e.  I 
Ihoiifilit  tills  hard  :  I  fi'll  as  tlioiiijli  kIil'  ouplit  n't 
to  linvv  II  svort't  rriiiii  tier  only  linalirr,  and  one 
wImi  liad  brcHiclit  hir  up  from  n  b:il>y.  lint  olii! 
Iiad  n  way  with  hvr  llmt  always  npsel  iiic  ;  and  no 
I  kissed  lior  und  lold  Iut  that  nhu  knew  liosl,  as, 
of  rouiso,  slir  iiuiFt,  and  tried  to  lliink  llist  all 
would  come  riplit  in  lime. 

"  I  shall  iievt-r  foruet  Miss  Emily's  mnrriajre, 
sir.  Thf  sqiiiiu  wan  like  (ini>  beside  liiinscir. 
Gold  fit  w  about  on  all  xiilcs,  ux  had  novvr  been 
teen  bel'iTe  in  'rhorntio!low  ;  and  we  were  all  ^lad 
of  it  for  ihc  |>aryuii'.s  sake,  for  ho  wanted  it  bad 
enough.  There  was  a  fair  on  the  common,  and  a 
dinner  for  all  the  villaRO  in  the  park.  Hut  the 
grnndeM  .lichl  was  the  wedding.  Two  of  the 
bridegroom  8  sisters  had  como  over,  and  there 
were  they  nod  Amy  all  dressed  alike,  like  prin- 
cesses, and  Mi!>!>  Kmily,  like  a  queen  as  she  was, 
and  a  great  huly  as  .shi<  w:is  i>oing  to  be.  Dut  I 
thought  ihiit  .Amy  looked  very  pale,  and  sad,  and 
ill  ;  und  oncf  or  twiie  1  caught  her  eyo  turned 
upon  m>',a»  if  to  see  wheihcr  1  was  walehing  her  ; 
and  when  our  eyes  met  she  smiled,  but  it  wasn't 
a  smile  of  joy,  and  it  made  iiiv  heart  ache. 

"  I  went  up  t<i  dine  at  the  flail,  hut  I  did  n't  see 
Amy.  Miss  Kmily  was  to  start  at  six  o'ch)ck  in 
the  evenins,  in  a  carriage-and-foiir,  with  her  new 
husbund,  and  Amy  had  promised  not  to  leave  until 
the  governess  was  ready  to  follow  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  I  was  stiirtled  to  hear  from  the  lady's-maid 
tliat  she  had  n't  made  any  preparation  for  a  move. 
Ic4)uldn'l  understand  il  ;  and  1  laid  awake  ail 
nighl,  tired  as  I  w:is,  thinking  over  what  she  was 
goini;  lo  do.     I  luvird  it  soon  rnou!jh. 

"  A  liirtnlghl  aflerwards  1  had  a  message  from 
the  Hall,  and  In  live  minutes  I  was  on  the  Mad 
tliere.  Instead  of  taking  me  to  the  housekeeper's 
room,  a.s  they  "d  di>ne  since  the  young  squire  had 
been  master  there,  I  was  walked  up  to  the  break- 
fast parlor,  and  there  I  found  .\my." 

The  old  man  paused  and  gasped  for  breath,  then 
glanced  tosvards  the  little  northern  grave,  shook 
his  head  mournfully  and  continued, — 

"  She  was  n't  dres-sed  out  in  her  silks,  sir,  hut 
in  a  sort  of  while  wrappinu-gown  ;  and  I  saw  the 
minute  I  looked  at  her  what  I  ought  to  have  dis- 
covered long  before.  My  lirad  failed,  1  reeled, 
and  hum:  (Ui  to  a  chair  for  support. 

"  I  'm  an  old  man,  sir  ;  but  if  I  was  lo  live  for 
another  century  1  should  never  forget  that  day, 
nor  the  niglil  that  followed  it.  Amy  sprang 
acro.'is  iho  floor  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  me  :  but  I  had  no  mercy,  li  was  more 
than  I  could  bear.  .She  had  been  my  first  thought 
in  the  morning  and  my  last  at  night  ;  my  heart 
was  bound  up  in  her.  I  'd  watched  over  her 
when  she  was  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  cherished 
tier  when  she  'd  no  oiher  parent,  given  up  every- 
thing for  her  when  1  uei-ded  her  sorely  in  my  own 
poor  home,  and  ail  because  1  loved  her  better  than 
myself,  and  wanted  to  make  her  happy,  come  what 
might  of  all  else.  And  now  my  heart  was  wrung 
asunder,  and  my  pride  Hew  into  my  face  and 
hissed  in  my  ears ;  and  the  months  and  years  of 
loneliness   that   I  'd    passed   in  my  thatched  and 


if 

■It 

uifTf  —  ii-r  i  iiao  n  i   sir'U-o'  ■!  r   ti}  lift 

her  up,  though  she  wenu'd  In  into  Iho 

dusi — as  she  knelt  there,  I  lb...  .  ,  .  ■  .     l.i'  young 

wife  who  was  lo  come   to  my  hoinf  as  noon  as  I 

knew  that  she  was  happy  anil  scllliil,  as  shi'  had 

lold  me  she  should  soon  bt) :   the  virtuous  girl  that 

had  heard  ine  boast  so  often  of  my  sisti-r  Amy  tint 

she  almost   ticmbled  when  she  thought  of  seeing 

her.      And  when  1   reinendi.Ted   thai   1  aliould  n'l 

I  dare  to  look    her  in   the    face  again,  with  such  a 

I  shame  as  this  come   ii|>on  me,  as  she  knelt  there, 

'sir,  I  c<"  '  '  ven  her  from  me  with  a  blow. 

She  hail  little  of  me,  when  1  had  been 

•  thinking  m  iin:r  >'is<,  hut  her  !     1  only  waited  till 

1    had   got    my  legs   again,    and    that    I    knew  1 

>  should  n't  staggi'r  and   fall  before  I  got  clear  of 

!  that  accursed  roof;  and  then  giving  her  one  lonif 

[look   that   reproached   her  more   than  all  I   could 

have  said,  I  wrenched   my  knees  from   her  grup 

and  turned  lo  leave  her. 

"Oh,  sir,  a  deaih-BToan  is  very  horrible;  but 
it  's  music  to  the  wild  shriek  that  she  gave  as  she 
started  from  the  floor,  and  with  while  and  shaking 
lips,  and  eyes  that  seemed  as  if  they  wen'  burning 
in  their  sockets,  thrust  her  hand  mio  her  bosom 
and  pulled  out  a  paper  that  she  held  before  my 
j  eves.  Hut  my  lime  was  n't  come  ;  ainl  ti  lling  her 
1  that  I  had  n't  learning  like  her  to  ineml  a  sin  and 
to  wipe  away  a  shame  with  a  hit  of  » liting,  I  Hung 
from  the  room." 

The  old  man  paused  ;  the  sweat  was  trickling 
down  his  forehead,  and  his  chest  heaved  with 
emotion.  It  was  terrible  to  see  such  vividness  of 
feeling  outlive  the  wasted  frame  within  which  it 
labored  ;  but  he  soon  rallied. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  pursued,  nfler  a  time.  "  the 
poor  thing  wrote  to  me  a  numbtTof  times  :  but  the 
very  look  of  her  letters,  that  seemed  as  if  ihey 
were  only  fit  for  gentlefolks  lo  read,  angered  me, 
and  I  wouldn't  open  one  of 'em.  She  hoped  on 
for  all  that,  poor  lamb  I  And  so  she  came  to  lire 
in  the  village  ;  not  upon  the  money  that  madam 
had  left  her — no,  no !  if  she  Imd  done  that  I 
should  n't  have  fiirgiven  her  to  my  last  day.  Ions 
as  I  might  have  lived — but  upon  what  she  eamea 
with  her  needle,  working  birds  and  flowers  upon 
hits  of  satin,  that  they  sent  to  London  for  her  to 
be  sold.  And  she  was  at  it  late  and  early,  as  they 
told  me,  till  her  hour  was  near  ;  and  then  she 
had  n'l  strength,  hut  used  to  sit  all  day  at  her  win- 
dow, w  here  she  could  sec  my  wicket,  and  watch 
me  as  1  went  in  and  out  to  my  wiirk.  1  don't 
know  which  was  worst  off  in  tho.»e  davs,  for  1  had 
broke  with  my  sweetheart,  for  all  she  promised 
that  my  sister's  shame  should  never  alter  her  lore 
for  me,  and  I  well  knew  that  she  'd  keep  her 
word  ;  but  though  her  mother  smid  the  same,  she 
did  n't  say  it  in  the  same  tone,  and  1  saw  she  was 

f leased  lo  have  il  over  ;  and,  disgraced  as  I  was, 
had  my  pride  still,  and  stood  firm.  So  1  was 
glad  when  Mary  took  service  in  the  market-town, 
and  went  away. 

"  Well,  sir,  the  time  came,  and  Amy  had  a 
son  ;  but  she  never  looked  up  again,  and  in  three 
months  she  died.  They  came  to  tell  me  just  at 
dusk,  when  I  had  come  home  from  work,  worn 
out  body  and  soul,  and  I  had  n'l  even  strength  to 
be  thankful.  The  next  dav  the  baby  was  gone 
t<K),  and  then  I  fell  happier  than  I  had  been  for  a 
I  long  while.  It  h.td  been  a  poor  sickly  infant  from 
;  its  birth,  fur  the  mother  had  fretted,  and  they'd 
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hi  :i  1  louktHl 

ca: . uj;  for  what 

I  wanted  :  and  when  1  got  In  that  corner  where 
»he  lies,  I  imced  the  griiund  rarefiilly,  as  close  to 
the  wall  as  I  coiilit  with  Kifely,  till  I  found  in  how 
little  spncc  I  r<uilil  bury  her  ;  and  then,  when  the 
day  of  her  fuiu-rul  caiiit-,  I  pot  up  at  daybreak  and 
began  my  task.  Nobody  came  near  me  ;  they 
knew  that  I  could  n't  bear  it  then.  And  so  l 
worked  on  alone,  with  ihe  drizzling  rain  mixing 
with  the  cold  sweat  upon  my  forehead  and  chest, 
till  I  had  dug  a  gravi;  of  ten  foot  deep.  I  wanted 
t'l  bury  her  shame  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Hers  is  the  deepest  grave  in  the  whole  church- 
yard except  hi».  And,  squire  as  he  was,"  pur- 
sued the  old  man,  with  another  of  those  savage 
smiles  which  formed  so  frightful  a  contrast  with 
his  usually  placid  expression,  "  I  had  my  way 
there,  too,  when  he  came  here  in  his  turn. 

"  The  people  she  had  lived  with  followed  her 
funeral,  and  1  stood  a  good  way  ofTand  looked  on, 
(for  I  had  got  a  friend  to  do  my  duty  for  me,)  till 
the  crowd  left  the  churchyard  :  and  then  he  fol- 
lowed 'oni  as  I  'd  asked  him,  and  I  was  left  alone 
beside  her  grave.  I  could  see  the  coflin  plainly, 
for  they  'd  only  thrown  a  couple  of  spits  of  soil 
upon  it.  It  wa.'s  a  pauper's  coffin,  sir,  without  a 
name  or  a  date,  but  with  the  pauper  brand  instead, 
for  she  would  have  it  so,  and  1  had  n't  cared  to  in- 
terfere. Hut  now,  when  I  lm)ked  down  at  it,  I 
thought  my  very  heart  would  break.  There  was 
only  that  coarse  plank  between  me  and  the  thin, 
pale  girl  that  lay  there  with  her  baby  in  her  arms, 
and  I  could  n't  'near  to  lose  sight  of  it  ;  so  I  sat  be- 
side her  till  near  sunset,  thinking  of  all  that  was 
past,  and  how  things  had  come  to  this  after  all  my 
hopes  and  prayers.  But  at  last  I  took  up  my 
spade,  and  an  hour  before  nightfall  I  had  filled 
in  the  grave,  and  buried  my  own  heart  with 
her. 

"  Don't  fancy  that  I  fretted  though  it  was  ao.  I 
loved  her  dearlyieven  when  I  would  n't  see  her  in 
her  agony  nor  on  her  deathbed  ;  but  she  'd  de- 
ceived and  disgraced  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  'd  buried 
the  little  Amy  who  'd  grown  up  beside  me  till  she 
found  a  prouder  home  ;  and  that  the  Miss  Saun- 
ders— for  they  called  her  so,  sir,  through  the 
whide  country  side  to  the  very  day  of  her  death — 
that  the  Miss  Saunders,  who  'd  gone  wrong,  and 
lieen  the  shame  of  the  village  where  she  was  born, 
and  where  hvr  parents  lay  buried,  was  living  yet 
to  blight  an  himest  name,  and  cheat  a  true  heart 
that  had  trusted  to  her.  So,  sir,  when,  on  going 
home,  I  found  that  she  'd  left  another  thick  letter 
for  ine,  I  put  it  away  with  the  rest  in  a  Ikix  where 
I  had  locked  up  my  poor  mother's  wedding-ring, 
meaning  to  give  it  to  Amy  when  she  should  marry 
in  her  turn  ;  and  I  tried  to  forget  that  I  had  ever 
had  a  siauir.  Hut  it  would  n't  do  ;  and  though  I 
got  over  the  first  two  years,  and  used  to  feel  glad 
when  I  liM>ked  towards  her  grave  and  saw  that  it 
oould  n't  be  seen  for  the  nettles  that  had  grown  up 
ah.  •  ■  '  ,v(;  way  at  last.  And  so,  one  .Sabbath 
e«  ri    I  was   sitimg  in  my  desolate  oot- 

Ij.  .   ...i-iM   "ivnclf  no  lunger,  but  going 

i«  ii:ht   It  to   the  table,  and 

I'lil:    .  or,  I    read  all  the  letters, 

leaving  the  thick  one  to  Ihe  last.  I  never  knew 
wbat  torture  was  after  that  night,  sir :  all  that  I  'd 
goae  UuHMgh  before  was  nothing.     Every  one  of 


'em  had  been  wnilcii  wiili  tier  liearl's  blood  !  And 
how  she  loved  me,  and  how  she  praye<l  that  she 
might  die  in  my  arms,  that  she  might  feel  sure  of 
pardon  in  the  next  world  !  Hut  all  this  was 
nothing  yet.  I  had  read  through  all  but  one.  for  I 
spent  the  whole  night  over  'em,  and  read  Konie  of 
'em  two  or  three  times  over — them  especially  that 
made  me  feel  what  a  wicked,  unnatural  wretch  I  'd 
been  to  her,  and  how  1  'd  sinned  against  my 
mother's  solemn  bidding  ;  and  then,  when  all  the 
rest  laid  0|>en  before  me,  I  began  upon  the  last. 
That  was  the  real  blow,  sir!  Oift  fell  a  mairiage- 
certificatc  that  would  have  cheated  me,  though 
I  'd  seen  so  many  of  'em,  all  signed  and  dated,  and 
the  names  of  Iticliard  Daicourt  and  Amy  Saunders 
fairly  written  out.  I  thought  my  heart  would 
have  burst  for  joy,  and  I  was  obliged  to  lay  it 
down  to  take  a  drink  of  water  ;  but  1  was  n't  loni.' 
before  I  took  it  up  acain,  and  after  1  'd  satisfied 
myself  that  1  wasn't  out  of  my  senses,  I  picked 
up  another  letter  that  had  dropped  out  along  with 
it.  I  had  n't  seen  the  writing  before  ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Uarcourt  to 

'  tell  her  that  their  wedding  had  been  a  sham,  and 

j  that  parson  and  clerk  were  both  friends  of  liis  that 
had  joined  him  in  the  frolic — yes,  sir,  that  was  the 

!  word — the /ro/ic  that  was   to  breaks  poor  girl's 

;  heart,  and  lo  turn  her  only  relation  into  a  tavagc. 
Hut  even  this  was  n't  all  :  no,  no — there  was  iiioro 
to  come  yet.  He  went  on  lo  tell  her  that  when  lie 
warned  her  to  keep  the  secret  till  his  sister's  grand 
husband  was  out  of  the  country,  as  he  would 
surely  take  ofTencc  and  she  would  bring  trouble 
into  the  family,  and  not  even  to  tell  me  for  fear  I 
should  make  it  known,  and  to  let  the  governess  go 
before  a  word  was  said  ;  she  might  have  been  sure 
that  he  meant  her  no  good,  and  so  she  'd  only  her- 
self and  her  sillv  pride  to  blame,  and  not  him,  who 
could  n't  be  expected  to  marry  a  girl  whose  I'aiher 
and  brother  had  made  their  living  by  digging 
graves,  hut  that  he  'd  advise  her  to  make  the  best 
of  It  and  turn  her  learning  to  account ;  and  ho 
hop<!d  she  'd  leave  the  village,  which  could  n't  be 
pleasant  lo  neither  of  them,  for  he  was  going  to 
London  lo  be  married  in  earnest,  and  should  so<iu 
bring  his  wife  down  to  the  hall." 

The  old  man  's  voice  had  sunk  almost  into  a 
whisper  liefore  it  ceased  ;  but,  after  the  silence  of 
a  moment,  he  clasped  his  hands  convulsively  lo- 
gethcr,  and  looking  up  eagerly  in  my  face,  gasped 
out, — 

"  Amy  was  innocent,  wasn't  she,  sirt" 
"  As  innocent  as  an  angel  !"  I  replied  solemnly, 
as  I  lifted  my  hat,  in   order  lo  give  force  to  my 
words. 

One  long  sob  of  happiness  gushed  from  the  lips 
of  the  old  man  as  he  buried  bis  face  in  his  spread 
bands  for  an  instant.  "  She  was  !  she  was!"  he 
murmured  beneath  his  breath.  "  The  parson  said 
!«>  when  he  read  the  letters  ;  and  all  the  village 
said  so,  when  he  went  round  to  their  cottages  and 
told  'em  how  happy  they  must  be  that  had  never 

j  insulted  her  in  her  sorrow.  And  now  you,  sir — 
you,  a  stranger,  and,  liclike,  as  great  a  man  as 
Squire  Darcourt  himself — you  say  so  too  ;  and  I 

1  feel  as  if  my'  old  heart  had  grown  young  again  on 

i  purpose  to  idess  you  !" 

"  Hut  tell  me,  my  good  friend,"  1  said,  anxious 
to  check  this  exultation,  so  dangerous  to  a  man 
of  his  age,  "  what  said  Amy  herself  in  that  last 
letter?" 

"  Not  a  word,  air,"  replied  the  sexton,  hoarsely, 
as  hia  head  a^n  drooped  tinder  the  weight  uf  his 
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remorscfiil  iiiomories  ;  "  not  a  word  '  What  could 
tho  say,  poor  lainh,  Ihat  she  had  n't  saiil  in  nil  the 
rest '  Do  you  know  whnt  I  did  whi-n  the  first  ray 
of  light  cnine  through  inv  window  <  I  rnn  like  a 
madman  to  hisr  crave  and  tore  up  the  nottli-s  l>y  the 
roots,  nx  I  would  h.ive  torn  her  luire  body  from  tti' 
spot  where  I  mysolf  had  laid  it  to  carry  it  to  tlir 
feet  of  our  parents,  that  she  inicht  sleep  near  'em 
as  she  should  have  done,  had  I  dared  to  commit 
such  a  fi'arful  sin  as  tu  disturb  the  dead.  And 
then  I  bo^an  to  dream  of  venjTcancc  ;  the  bi|r 
house  and  the  proud  squire  didn't  frighten  ine  at 
such  a  time  as  that;  and  I  can't  say  into  what 
wickedness  I  shoulil  have  fell  if  the  temptation 
h;id  n't  liiM'n  spared  ine.  We  were  all  expecting 
the  siiiiirn  and  his  Ijtmdon  wife,  and  no  one 
watched  for 'em  as  I  did,  when  instead  of  a  mar- 
riage-feast we  soon  had  a  funeral  sermon.  He 
reaped  what  ho  hail  sowed,  sir.  When  he  pot  to 
London  the  lady  quarrelled  with  him  about  some 
matter  or  another.  I  don't  riRhlly  know  what,  for 
I  did  n't  hear  ;  but  I 've  often  thought  that  may- 
hap she  'd  heard  of  my  poor  Amy  :  and  so  the 
wedding  was  at  an  enil.  And  tho  squire,  .is  I  've 
told  you  before,  was  proud  and  passionate,  and  he 
had  n't  patience  to  l)earwith  such  a  disappointment 
as  this.  .\nd  so  he  flow  into  a  rage  and  said  un- 
civil things,  and  pot  turned  out  of  the  house.  | 
Upon  which  he  started  from  liondon  with  four 
h<irses  to  his  coach,  and  a  couple  of  younir  sparks' 
as  hot-headed  as  he  was ;  and  a  frichtfiil  life  they 
led  on  the  road  all  the  way  to  the  hall,  if  his  own 
man  's  to  be  believed,  drinking  and  swearing,  and  [ 
kickinp  up  rows  in  all  the  places  where  they 
stopped  to  change  horses,  till,  within  two  posts  of 
Thornh(dlow,  there  's  the  squire  three  parts  drunk,  | 
who  swears  he  "11  mount  the  leaders  and  take  'cm  j 
into  the  hall  himself;  when,  just  as  he  comes  to 


the  Witch's  P. 
and  as  he  wa^ 

off  ho  pitched  imr  nn  ri< 

went  over  his  body.     '1 
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hinisi'ir  he  ln^!),ted 
light  have  his  spri-e 
out,  as  he  said.  And  so  he  had,  air — so  he  had  ; 
for  the  wine  and  brandy  that  he  'd  drank  had 
fevered  his  blood,  and  what  with  that  and  his  liuri, 
and  tho  Jolting  over  the  roads  after  his  fall,  it  flew 
to  his  licad,  and  he  was  mad  four  hours  after. 
Then  he  bepan  to  talk  as  it  tras  awful  to  hear, and 
to  call  for  .\my,  and,  after  a  lime,  for  me.  They 
could  n't  bring  .\my  to  his  bed,  for  she  was  lyinij 
in  that  he'd  prepared  for  her  himself ;  but  they 
sent  for  me,  and  1  was  glad  of  it.  My  work  was 
done  to  my  hands,  and  I  wanted  to  sec  the  end  of 
him.  I  've  told  you  how  he  died,  sir  ;  and  then 
came  the  funeral.  And  when  the  vault  waa 
opened,  the  parson  wanted  to  lay  him  between  his 
father  and  mother,  where  there  was  just  room  for 
him.  But  I  settled  that  business  with  my  nick- 
axe  ;  and  though  I  worked  like  an  ox  I  did  n'l 
grudge  my  labor,  for  I  hampered  up  the  spac«!  till 
tlio  coffin  could  n't  be  forced  in,"  said  the  old  man, 
with  another  of  his  wild  smiles  ;  "  and  so  they 
were  obliged  to  lay  him  at  their  feet  where  ho 
ought  tu  be,  only  that  the  place  was  too  good  for 
him." 

We  were  both  silent  for  a  few  moments ;  and 
then  the  old  mpn  said,  with  a  serenity  which  only 
extreme  age  can  so  suddenly  restore — "  May  1 
make  bold  to  ask,  sir,  what 's  o'clock  !" 

"  Half-past  four,  my  friend." 

"  You  don't  say  so!  and  my  work  litlie  more 
than  half  done  !     Good  a'ternoun  to  you,  air." 


THE    BACHELOR  S    FAREWELL   TO   HIS    S.NUFF- 

BOX 

ON    THE    lETt   or  HIS   MARRIAGE. 

Ere  yet  hath  sounded  cel#)acy's  knell, 

F.re  yet  the  marriage  peal  hath  rung  for  me, 

Long-cherish'd  object,  loved,  alas!   too  well ; 
My  snull-box,  let  mo  sigh  farewell  to  thee  ; 

Sieh,  do  I  say!  perhaj)S  it  shouhl  be  sneeze ; 

But  time,  that  dries  the  fountain  of  our  tears. 
Blunts  too  our  nasal  sensibilities  : 

Ah  !   I  have  not  snecz'd  now  these  many  years. 

'T  is  hard  for  old  companions  but  to  part. 
What  must  it  be  to  cut  them,  then,  for  aye? 

As  I  must  thee,  thou  snulf-box  of  my  heart. 
Because  to-morrow  is  my  wedding-day. 

I  'to  vow'd  no  more  to  use  thee.     Ask  not  why  : 
I  'm  told  1  must  not  do  so  ;  that 's  enough  ; 

For  Mary  .\nne  declares  that  she  shall  die, 
If  e'er  she  sees  mc  lake  a  pinch  of  snulT. 

Then  go,  my  box ;  but,  first,  my  thanks  accept 
For  many  a  notion — now  and  then,  a  hit — 

Which  in  this  noddle  would  perchance  have  slept, 
Hadst  thou  not  put  mo  up  to  snuff  a  bit. 

And  oh  !  yet  more  for  many  a  service  when 
Vex'd.  disappointed,  savage,  thou  for  me 

Philosophy  hast  strengthen'd  with  Ktrcnnc, 
And  furnisird  consolation  in  Rappee. 

Friend  at  a  pinch— excuse  the  ancient  pun — 
Farewell !  my  single  life  will  soon  bo  o'er  : 


With  thee,  forever,  must  I  now  have  done  ; 
Ah  !  may  I  never  want  thee  any  more  ! 

Punch. 


The  Jews  in  Ri-ssia. — The  Emperor  of  Russia 
has  just  published  a  ukase  ordering  all  the  Jews 
in  Russia  to  place  themselvci,  before  January  1, 
1850,  in  one  of  the  four  following  classes:  1. 
Amongst  tho  burgesses  of  a  town,  by  the  purchase 
of  a  piece  of  land  or  a  house.  9.  In  one  of  the 
three  corporations  of  traders.  3.  In  a  corporation 
of  artisans,  after  having  given  the  proofs  of  ability 
required  by  law  ;  and  •!.  In  the  gnind  body  of 
tillers  of  the  earth,  whether  on  their  own  property 
or  under  another  owner.  Such  Jews  as  have  not 
placed  themselves  by  the  appointed  lime  in  one  of 
the  four  classes  are  to  be  subjected  to  such  restric- 
tive measures  as  the  government  may  think  fit  to 
employ. 

The  Offinal  Gazette  of  Wilna  publishes  an 
article  on  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
respecting  the  Jews  in  his  empire,  which  places 
the  question  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which 
it  has  been  viewed  by  some  of  the  German  journals. 
It  is  asserted  that  tho  object  of  the  Emperor  is 
to  introduce  a  spirit  of  industry  into  that  class  of 
his  subjects,  to  devote  themselves  to  commerce  and 
agriculture,  for  which  end  he  promises  relief  from 
the  laws  of  exclusion  and  tho  taxation  peculiar  to 
them,  and  gives  them  until  the  year  18.50  to  em- 
brace his  views,  alter  which  those  who  refuse  to 
obey  his  injunctions  will  be  subjected  to  the  mea- 
sures of  sererity  which  he  is  now  anxious  to  aroid 
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PUNXH. 


TIIK  1  IFK   *xn  »nVENTO«««  or  MISS  BOBINSON 
CRUSOE. 

CHAPTES    I. 

1  WAS  born  in  the  xeMT — (hut  no — 1  claim  tlio 
pr/.  '  '     >  iiid  will  not  oct 

i|(.  Miinsier.      My 

rmii.  r   .  1   H' ..:;"l..iiil,  who  settled 

firet  It  He  made  a  good  estate  by 

dpiil"- •  hich  he  proStaidy  wdd  to  the 

si.  :  <iir  his  trade,  lived  afterwards 

in  Here   it   was   he  married   my 

tnother,  whose  name  was  Robinson,  whose  ances- 
tor was  the  famous  Jack  Hohinson,  of  whom  is 
still  rotaiiie<l  a  popular  proverb,  relating  to  rapidity 
of  expression. 

Being  the  third  daughter,  and.  unlike  my  two 
sisters,  single — and  my  father  havin;;  impoverished 
himself  by  bestowing  two  large  dowries,  leaving 
nothing  for  mc  excepting  at  his  ilentli — I  had  little 
hopes  of  marrying  in  Kngland,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  bettering    my    fortune.     I    therefore    rcsoUeil 
to  cross  the  seas.     I   had  re.ad  of  several  youi\;z  j 
ladies  who,  with  no  money,  and  very  small  trunk* , 
indeed — and  with  hardly  beauty  enough  to  make  I 
any  mnn  in  England  turn  back  to  look  at  them — 
had  married  general  officers  and  rajahs  in  India.     1  , 
had  hcanl,  and  with  the  easy  confidence  of  youth  ] 
believed  the  story,  that  such  was  the  demand  for , 
young-lidv-wivesin  the  Kast  Indies,  that  the  black 
men's  b<ials  that  brought  off  cocoa-nuts  and  yams  to  ^ 
the  ship,  on  her  dropping  anchor,  also  brought  off 
gentlemen  covered   with  diamonds,  aiid   provided 
with  wedding-rings.     In  many  instances,  the  ship 
carrymg  a  parson,  the  ceremony  was  immodialely 
performed  in  the  capt.ain's  cabin  ;  and    the  h.ippy 
couple  on  landing,  immediately   started   five   hun- 
dred miles  up  the  country  to  spend  ihe  honeymoon. 
With  these  thoughts  haunting  ine  all  day,  1  dreamt 
of  nothing  at  nights  hut  palanquins  and  elephants, 
and  a  husband  cimtiniially  giving  mu  diamonds  and 
I>earls  ns  big  as  swan's  eggs. 

And  whon  1  rec(dl'*cled  the  education  my  piirenis 
had  given  mr" — with  all  Ihe  advantages  of  the  Black- 
heath  fi  ~  '  '' uil — 1  had  no  cause  for  despair. 
I  could  ■  six  tunes  upon  the  grand  piano  : 

I  had  «■>  ., ..  1  >n  in  Berlin  wo(d  so  naturally, 

that  mv  d'»ar  aunt  fainted,  as  she  declared,  at  the 
smell  of  it.  I  could  dniice,  sing,  and  speak  ihc 
very  birsi  Italian  for — India.  My  fither,  seeing 
mo  constantly  poring  over  the  ship  ailvertisemenls 
in  the  'Iwu-i,  g«cs.scd  my  intentions.  One  day  lie 
was  confinod  to  his  room,  having  dined  the  day 
befor"  at  Itlackwall.  He  sent  for  me,  and  exims- 
tnlalcd  with  me  on  what  he  foresaw  was  my  deter- 
mination. 

"  My  child,"  he  said,  "  do  you  not  perceive  that 
,.„..  —  1 —  j,,  ,1,^  happiest  state — I'nat  is,  in  the 
r.\  lif  lif.-'     fonsilcr  how    much  grief, 

•--I- '.iiu  escape,  hv  such  a  fortune.     I  will 

«ip;><i..e   you  ,an   earl's  daughter — in   time,  to  be 

marnril   to  a  duke.     Kcflect  upon   the  drudgery 

that    would    t'len   await  you.      Compelled   to   be 

alwsv"  ;)'i"ing  a  part:  obliged,  on  all  state  occa- 

ti  ■  ind  mob  it  at  court  ;  to  stand  behind 

»i  (mv*  ;  In  hn  trundled  aboni  in  a  cir- 

rr.  ■         ■  '  ■    ■■      !    : 

ho 

b- 

ni 

mi.   . 
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might  have  made  shirts  at  fivcpcnce  apiece,  and 
bound  shoes  at  a  farthing  a  pair.  Whereas,  you 
hold  the  happy  middle  state  of  life  ;  a  state  that 
peeresses  would  jump  out  of  their  ermine  tip|)ets 
to  fjll  into." 

.\flcr  this  he  pressed  me  not  to  think  of  leaving 
homo  :  and  further,  promised  that  lie  would  look 
alxuil  hiui  fiir  a  husband  f.ir  mc — a  steadv,  respeo 
talde  young  man  of  mv  own  condilion.  Bui  I  had 
mv  lirMrl  tn,i  Til!!  iif  r:n:ilis  :uid  elephants  to  I";!  nil 
with  l:ihility.       My   i; 

too,  oi;  lied  my  father  fi: 

ing  me  to  ihnt  finishing-school.  "  I  alwavs  said 
wh.at  would  come  of  it,"  she  cried,  "  when  1  heard 
that  the  girls,  buCore  thev  went  to  balls  and  coixcrls, 
always  swallowed  rauac-colofinf  upon  lump  sugar 
to  make  their  eyes  twinkle — I  always  prophesied 
how  she  'd  lurn  out,  and  so  it 's  come  to  pass." 

Thus  rebuked,  I  suHcred  a  year  lo  pns>  away  in 
silence.  One  day,  however,  Iwing  ;it  f Invcsend, 
eating  shrimps  upon  Ihe  pier,  six  heaLliful  E:ist 
Iniiiamcn,  in  full  sail,  pas&(^d  down  the  river.  The 
tears  camL'  into  my  eyes,  and  my  stmilhered  resolu- 
tion burst  anew  into  a  flame.  I  rewdvcJ,  without 
loss  of  lime,  to  lake  my  passaije  for  llie  East.  I 
returned  to  London  ;  hut,  instead  of  going  straight 
home,  I  went  to  the  Pocks,  where  I  accosted  a 
Caplain  Bist-iiit,  of  the  ship  lianm  Samrr,  of  I 
don't  know  how  many  Ions.  Obstrving  that  as  he 
passed  his  tcpbaeeo  over  his  tongue,  he  loid;ed  sus- 
piciously at  my  youthful  appearance,  I  assured 
him  that  I  had  been  married  at  (iftern,  in  India, 
that  ihe  climnlc  dis;igreeing  with  my  only  child,  a 
lovely  hoy,  I  had  hrouplit  him  to  England,  to  re- 
main with  his  grandmother,  and  was  now  only  too 
anxious  to  rejoin  my  helnved  hnsbnud  at  lludhera- 
pore.  When  1  spoke  of  my  husilianj.  Ihc  quick 
eye  of  the  explain  glanced  at  my  left  hand  ;  hap- 
pily, as  I  wore  gloves,  he  could  not  observe  that 
no  ring  was  on  my  finger.  Inslructed,  however, 
by  this  accident,  on  my  way  home  1  purchased  a 
ring  at  a  pawnbroker's  in  the  Minorics  ;  purelia.-><d 
it  with  a  fervent  hope  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
ring  would  be  found  lo  he  of  more  than  money's 
value.  I  oiiglil,  howevej,  lo  stale  that  I  look  my 
passage  wilh  ihc  captain,  the  number  of  my  cabin, 
CO.  For  this  I  was  to  pay  seventy  pounds.  I 
paid  him — for  I  always  managed  lo  have  money 
about  me — twenty  pounds  in  advance.  "  Wl,:;! 
nameV  said  he;  "Mrs.  Biggleswade," 
ami  I  saw  him  write  down,  "  Mrs.  Biggli  > 
c^bin  CO,"  on  the  list. 

As  for  ihreo  years  past  I  had  determined  upon 
this  step,  I  had  saved  nearly  all  the  money  allowed 
me  by  my  ilear  father  for  pocket  money  and  clolhcf. 
And  as,  moreover.  I  made  it  always  a  point  of 
liciiig  luckv  at  cards,  I  found  myself  mistress  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  sovereign  pieces.  "  Now," 
thought  I,  "  if  my  outfit  even  costs  mo  fifty 
pounds,  I  shall  have,  passage  and  all  paid,  ihiny 
pounds  left  ;  "  money,  1  thought,  rflore  than  sufTi- 
cienl,  even  though  a  husband  sh(mld  not  come  off 
in  Ihe  ImibI  wilh  Ihc  cocoa-nuts  and  yams,  lo  marry 
me  in  the  captain's  cabin. 

All  my  thoughts  were  now  bent  upon  my  • 
With  this  purpose,  I  used  lostejil  out  inorniii 
morning  to  m.ake  mv  : 
-ent  to  the  house  of  a  i 


if  the  bi'st    pearl 
I  :  six  ounces  of 
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musk  ;  a  oiiart  of  oil  rf  '■    tm  ;  two  boxes  of 

riMit'r,  and — not  to  \\  ulrr — K  hundred 

111"  liii:  hUe  arliclcB,  iiiii.  , . -.i,  in  a  young  gcn- 

tlewniniiii. 

I  iicxl  visitcil  Madame  Crinolino's,  and  cntir«»- 
ly  clearcil  tlii'  d'ar  crealura's  window  of  her  whole 
"lock  iif  [irtliiMats,  t-lCfU'ra,  of  horsehair.  I  h»d 
heard  thiit  birds  were  eaiipht  with  honu'-hair ;  and 
whv  not — in  the  okillishnewi  of  my  heart  1 
ihoiiuht — why  nut  husbands!  Ilesides  this — as  1 
had  heard  miifh  of  the  cfluels  of  Indian  fevers — I 
lM)iii;ht  myself  throe  si-ts  of  curls,  brown,  dark 
liroAu,  aiiil  auh'irn.  To  capture  in  an  enjfage- 
mi'iit,  I  tlioii^lit  it  was  lawful  to  us^i  any  colors. 

My  outfit  coinideled,  I  awaited,  with  beating 
heart,  the  Iftli  of  May.  On  that  day  the  lioTno 
Sarnn;  w-.Ls  to  drop  down  to  Grave9<'nd.  On  that 
day  I  lef\  lioiiio,  telllns  my  ilear  father  that  I  was 
going  with  Slime  fashionaidc  acquaintances  to  the 
exhibition  of  a  sweet  little  love  of  a  child  with  two 
beads  and  twelve  toes.  I  hurried  with  my  faithful 
friend  toGnve^end  She  went  on  board  the  ship 
■with  me:  and,  before  the  captain,  kissed  mo  and 
btuie  me  firi'Will,  as  her  dear  dau<;htcr. 

We  wri^rhed  anchor;  the  breeze  freshened,  and 
I  went  belniv,  wiih  some  natural  tbounhts  about 
my  native  I.md  and  my  band-buxea. — Punch. 


A    NEW    N'.V.U,    DRAMA. — TIIEATKK    BOYAI., 

WIllTKCHAPlit,    UOTUNDA. 

"Smokini  lias  l*on  forbidden  iu  Britain's  nary. 

Tars  am)  ICnsrlishmen!  up  and  rally  round. 

Kin-Uriok's  new  Drama. 

THB    SKAMAN'.S    pipe  !     OR,    THE    EATTLK    AND   THE 
nREEZE." 

ACT  I. — A    seaman's    LOVALTV. 
TV  seme  rrprrxnils  the  villas^c  grrcn,  tin   villagf 
church  in  the  midst;  on  the  iff  I,  Dame   Rose- 
mary's cottai-r. 

Knter  Susan,  Tom  Clewline,  and  villafrers 
from  the  church.  Hcrevi  frnm  opposite,  fiilr.. 
Tom.  Yes,  lads,  old  Tom  Clewline's  spliced  at 
last;  hauled  up  high  and  dry,  hey,  Suky,  my 
lass?  Cum-  into  dock  like  an  old  sea-dofr,  after 
twenty  y.-ars'  Imttlini;  with  the  ocean  and  the 
enemy  ;  and  laid  up  in  ordinary  in  Susan's  arms. 

Scrnr.  I'icuds !   Perdition  I    A   thousand   furies 
aitd  demons  !  married  !  but  I  know  of  a  revenue. 

[Exit. 
Tom.  And  now,  lads,  what  next,  before  the  sup- 
per 's  ready  1 

All.  TliB  hornpipe  ;  Tom's  hornpipe? 
Tom.  Well,  then,  here  poes. 

[  Tom  dances  the  >cetl-kno>cn  truly  British 
fiS'tre.  While  dnnring  the  hornpipe,  reenter 
Screw,  i(.  •.  consisting'  of  a 

young  .1.'  Tibbils)  ami  four 

sailors,  icn.i  r,iuif..sintrii.\  m  their  girdles. 
Screw.  (After  the  encore  of  the  hornpipe)  There  's 
your  man  ! 

[Prr.ss-gang  draw  nitlasses  and  advance. 
Thm.  What  I  on  my  wcddinp-day !  After 
twenty  years'  sarvice — after  saving  the  lives  of 
nine  admirals,  and  scultlinjf  four-and -twenty  men- 
of-war  !  Dish  I  it  i.s  hard  !  is  n't  it,  Susan  t  And 
for  that  snivelliiii;  traitor  there  {turning  fiercely 
}fpon  Screw) — but  never  mind ;  a  British  tar 
doesn't  trample  upon  worms :  a  British  seaman 
knows  his  duty  to  hiskiiip.     What  ship,  sir? 

ytids.  The  Blazes,  Captain  Chainshot,  with  .\d- 
miral  Chainshot 's  flag  to  the  fore. 


Tom.  I  know  his  honor  well.  I  cut  him  out  of 
a  shark  at  Jimakay.  Bless  you,  bless  you,  Susao, 
lass! 

Susan.  Farewell,  dearest  ;  here  is  your  bundle. 
Here  is  the  baccu-biig  I  worked  fur  yon,  and  hero 
is  your  pipe. 

Screw.  Ha,  ka !  put  it  io  your  mouth  and  smoke 
it. 

[Orneral     Tahleau. — IVutianal     Air. — Prett- 
gang   icoiy    Ihtir   '  !'  in 

groups — Tom   leoi  — 

>uB3n  faints. 

ACT  II. —  77ic  nrreze. 

Scene  \.—  The  Quarter-deck  of  the  " Blazes"  o, 

Tobago.      Tlie  American  slap  "  Gougrr''  tits 

N.  E.  by  S.   W.  m  the  ojfing. 

I  American  officer.  \  tariiniion  neat  frigate 
this! 

3  .imericcn  officer.  .-Vnd  a  prclly  crew  ;  and  yet 
I  calculate  the  old  Gougrr  would  chaiv  her  up  in 
twenty  minutes  if  she  were  placed  alongside  of 
her. 

Captain  Bowie.  Silence,  gents.!  we  are  hurting 
the  feeliiiL's  of  yonder  honest  seaman  nt  the  wheel. 

Tom.  Belay,  belay,  there,  noble  caiitnin  ;  jaw 
away  and  never  mind  me.  Chaw  up  the  Diazes, 
indeed  I  [He  hilchrs  vp  his  pantaloons. 

Captain.  (To  Tom,  myslrrioiLsli/,  haring  gitm 
a  signal  to  his  officers,  trim  retire  up  the  mizen 
mast.)  You  seem  a  gallant  fellow,  and,  by  the 
cut  of  your  furetop,  an  old  sea-dog. 

Tom.  Tweiity-five  years  man  and  boy.  Twenty- 
nine  general  hai'tions,  tourteen  shipwrecks,  ninety- 
six  wounds  in  the  sarvice  of  my  country — that  'a 
all,  your  honor. 

(•.,„i„,„  II-.  '  T'-i-  il'-  "'•'•■r,  my  gallant  fellow. 
— (  /  I'lk;  the  Aiiicrican 

capl  I  _  ) — .So  much  brav- 

ery, and  a  seaman  still  !  Some  few  faults,  I  sup- 
pose? a  little  fond  of  the  can,  hey?  There's  a 
power  of  rum  nii  hoard  the  (Imtger. 

Tom.  No,   no,   Captain,  I   don't  care   for  rum, 
and  the  lios'ns  cat  and  my  shoulders  was  never  ac- 
quainted.     "1"  i?  the  fortune  i<(s\:\r.  Inok  you. 
!       Captain.  I/ook  at  me  I  'I"  '''  wlino.   I 'm  a 

Comiiiodorcof  the  Tiiitcil  ,.  T  'vea  swab 

on  each  sbouliler,  a  seat  in  mj.  .~  h  .i<-.  nnd  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  I  'm  an  KoElithman  like 
you,  and  twenty  years  ago  was  a  co'i'i  .-.  -..•  inan 
like  you.    Hark  ye — hut  ho!  the  B  :il. 


you 


Admiral    Chainshot.    Captain    Chainshot, 
must  read  out  the  order  about  smoking,   to  the 
ship's  crew. 

Captain  Chainshot.  At,  ay,  sir. 

Aam.  To  begin  with  Tom  Clewline,  at  the  helm 
there.  Tom !  you  saved  my  life  fourteen  times, 
and  have  received  ninety-four  wounds  in  the  ser- 
vice of — 

Tom.  Ninety-six,  your  honor.  Does  your  honor 
remember  my  cutting  yon  out  of  the  shark,  in  Ja- 
maiky  harbor ! 

Adm.  I  was  swimming — 

Tom.  Vp  comes  a  grc.-it  shark — 

Adm.  Open  goes  his  jaws,  with  ninety-nine 
rows  of  double  teeth — 

Tom.  My  gallant  captain  sucked  in  like  a  hor- 
ange — 

Adm.  But  Tom  Clewline,  seeing  him  from  the 
loain-top  gallant — 

Tom.  Jumps  into  the  sea,  cutlass  in  hand — 


2% 
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<  open  ihe  shark's  jsws  jasi  as  thry 


!  Ids  out  his  captain 

Adm.  My  friend ! 

Tom.  Mv  AilmirmI!      [They  dance  Ihe  hornpipe. 
[S  r  rntin<i,  smoking  ;  Ihe  American 

.on  irith  mrious  amnlenances. 

Adrn.  Hut  Tiim,  I  'vc  bad  news  for  you,  my 
iMiy.  Th<!  ndiniralty  has  forbidden  smoking  on 
bokrd — all  smoklnfr,  pxrt'pt  in  Ihe  galley. 

Tom.  Whal  I  tell  that  to  the  marines,  your 
honor — forbid  a  s.iilor  liis  pipe.  Whv,  my  pipe 
was  (liven  nie  by  my  Syousaii.  When  1  'm  smoK- 
inj;  that  pi|>e,  on  the  lonely  watch,  I  think  of  my 
Syotinan  ;  and  her  blessed  blue  eyes  shine  out 
from  the  backy — 
(Thfl  British  aeaman  nuj  tie  accommodstad  to  any  tenjth  in 

Only  smoke  in  the  pallcy  !  Why,  your  honor,  the 
black  ciMik  's  so  fat  that  there  's  scarce  room  for 
more  than  two  seatnen  at  a  time — and  that  the 
only  place  for  a  whole  ship's  crew  ! 

Crac.  Hum  !  huin  I  wo-wo-wo-wo.  [TTuy 
make   Ihe   vsual  sirange   noise    indicative   oj    dis- 

11(71/.] 

Capl.  A  mutiny  !  a  mutiny  I 
Adm.  Silence,  men  !     Respect  yoi-.r  (|ueen  and 
country.     Hucli  man  flinc  down  his  pipe! 

( Thry  dash  Ihrin  dmcn  to  a  man. — National 
Anthim. — Grand  Tableau. 
Adm.  My  bi-.irt   hlccds  for   my  brave   fellows! 
Now,  Captain  Houic.  your  gig  's  aIon);side,  and  I 
wish  you  a  cond  day.     You  will  tell  your  govern- 
ment that  a  Uritisli  seaman  knows  his  duty. 

[Exeunt. 

Sent  W.—Slunsrt—Mwnlight—Hix    hells— Mid- 
night.— Tom  slill  at  ihe  wheel. 

Tom.  No — no,  but  I  would  n't,  I  couldn't 
break  Syoiisan's  pipe — my  pretty  little  pipe — my 
pretty  Syimsan's  last  gift  I  partuith  yow !  No, 
not  if  I  were  to  die  for  it.  (He  puts  it  in  Au 
mouth.) 

Captain  {coming  unpcrceiced  out  of  Ihe  Inn- 
node.)  Ha  !  smoking  ! — You  shall  have  five  hun- 
dred lashes,  as  sure  as  my  name  's  Chainshut. 
Ho,  bos'n  !  pipe  all  hands  for  punishment. 

(Exit  Captain.) 

Tom.  What!  flog  nw '  flog  Tom  Clewline? 
No,  dash  it,  never.  Farewell,  admiral!  Fare- 
well, my  country  !     Syousan,  Syousan 


J  [Jumps  overboard. 
t  'S   SU'i 


Cries  of ''A  man  overboard!  He's  swimming  to 
the  American  frigate ;  site's  standing  out  to 
sea!"  4-e. 

[This  is  a  lieautiful  scene.  The  "  Gouger" 
Kith  all  her  canvass  set,  her  hotclinet  gaffed, 
and  her  mainlop-liatyards  rrrfed  N.  S.  by 
S.  N.,  stands  out  of  the  harbor,  and  passes 
under  the  bows  of  the  '^Blazes."  Distant 
music  of  "  Yanire-doodle."  Tom  is  seen 
earning  up  the  side  of  the  ship. 

ACT    III. 

ijccxc  I.— T*»  main-deck,  U.  S.  line-af-batlle  ship 


**  Virginia,"  t'oinmodore 


In 


Ihe  offing. 


Ihe  "lilnut"  ij  srrn  in  full  chase,  irith  her  dead- 
'.  her  ra/fonse  set,  and  her  trysail  scup- 
;■  fore  and  aft. 

Susan.  Uul,  iny  love,  would  you  fight  against 
your  eouDtry  t 


Commodore.  Syousan  !  go  below  to  the  gun- 
room. The  deck  is  no  place  for  woman,  at  an 
hour  like  this.  (Exit  Susan.)  How  's  the  wind, 
Master ' 

Master.  North-south  by  east. 
Commodore.  Ease  her  head  a  little,  Mr.  Brace  ; 
and  clufl"  her  gib  a  point  or  so.     How  's  the  ene- 
my, Mr.  Brace  ? 

Master.  Gaining  on  us,  sir ;  gaining  on  us,  at 
ten  knots  an  hour.  I  make  her  out  to  be  the  old 
Blazes,  sir,  in  which  we  sailed. 

Commodore.  Hush  I  The /J/aif.i,  ha  !  And  I 
must  meet  my  countrymen  face  to  face,  sword  in 
hand,  stern  to  stern,  and  poop  to  poop  !  Who 
would  ever  have  thought  that  I — I  should  fight 
against  my  country  t 

Master.  My  country  's  where  I  can  get  hacky. 
Commodore.  You  are  right,  Hraru ;  yon  are 
right.  Why  did  they  cut  olTour  hacky,  and  make 
mutineers  of  our  men  '  We  'II  do  our  duty  by  the 
stars  and  stripes  ;  eh,  gentlemen  ?  and  will  show 
Britons  how  Brilons  can  figlit.  Are  the  men  at 
their  guns.  Lieutenant  Bang  ? 

Lieut.  Ay,  ay,  sir;  but  I  think  there  's  some- 
thing would  give  'em  courage. 
Commodore.  What!  grog,  is  it? 
Lieut.  No,  sir ;  the  national  hornpipe.  (Com- 
modore dances  Ihchornpipe.)  And  now,  all  things 
being  ready,  let  the  action  begin,  and  strike  up 
"  Yankee  t»oodle." 

[The  "Btair.^"  luffs  up  irith  her  head  across 
the  botes  of  the  "  Virginia."      I ioardirs  fol- 
low Chainshot.    Terrific  rush  of  the  British, 
headed  by  llu  Captain,  who  ckrrs  the  main- 
deck  and  Ire-scuppers  of  the  enemy.      YanAee 
Rally.      Condiat  hclwrm  Ihe  Cummodore  ana 
Ihe  C»ptain.     Chainshot  faH.s :  Ihc  British 
erne  fling  down  Ihiir  amis. 
Adm.  My  son  !    My  son  !    Ah,  this  would  not 
have  happened  if  Tom  Clewline  had  been  by  my 
side. 

Commodore.  He  is  here  !  (Opening  his  cloak 
and  showing  the  American  star  and  epaulettes.) 
Tom  Clewline,  whom  your  savage  laws  made  a 
deserter — Tom  Clewline,  to  whom  his  native 
country  grndced  even  his  backy — is  now  Commo- 
dore Clewline,  of  the  American  Navy.  (Takes 
off  his  hat.) 

Adm.  Commodore — I  am  your  prisoner.  Take 
the  old  man's  sword. 

Commodore.  Wear  it,  sir  ;  but  remember  this  : 
Drive  not  loyal  souls  to  desperatinn.  Give  Till 
Skaman  back  his  Backy,  or,  if  yon  refuse,  you 
will  have  thousands  deserting  from  your  navy,  like 
Tom  Clewline. 

Su.tan.  And  if  our  kyind  friends  will  give  us 
their  approval,  we  will  endeavor  to  show,  that  as 
long  as  the  British  navy  endures,  and  the  boat- 
swain has  Aii  pipe,  'tis  cryouel,  'lis  unjust,  un- 
his       ' 


kyind  to  deny  his  to  the  seaman  ! 
Punch.- 


[  Curtain  drops. 


Bentick's"  StrnnrxTnoroHT." — Ixird  George 
Bentick  has  accused  Sir  Hobcrt  of  "  hunting  Can- 
ning to  death;"  this  accusation  was  made,  too, 
after  nineteen  years'  cordial  intimacy  Ix-twcen  the 
lord  and  the  homicidal  baronet.  Lord  George 
sorely  meant  to  parody  Canning's  speech  in  'ITie 
Rovers : — "A  sudden  thought  strikes  roe  ;  let  us 
•wear  eternal  hatred." 
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PnHn  Ih*  SpMUIor. 
COLONEL  king's  TWKNTY-FOIR  YEARS  I.S  THK 
AK0E.NT1NE    REPUBLIC. 

Tire  author  of  llii»  voliimo  is  a  native  of  New 
York  ;  who  "  foolishly  "  ran  away  from  hom«  at 
founonn  years  of  ago,  and,  after  tryini;  without 
anccms  to  gel  a  liviii";,  alh)we<l  his  landhinl  to  ship 
hun  on  hoard  iho  hrii;  Wyi'ooiia,  in  iho  yi'ur  IblT 
The  di»<'h>sure  of  conr«.%U'd  arms  at  si'a,  nn!  n 
syslom  of  traininjf  and  I'xcrri.iir  on  lioard,  t 
yound  King  with  iho  notion  thai  h«  had  full' 
ihe  hands  of  pirates :  hiit  thn  vessel  was  dfsigni!*] 
for  the  "  Patriot  "  service  of  South  .\m('rica  ;  and 
on  rearhinjf  Huenos  .\yres,  he  was  sent  ashore  as 
unfit  for  the  sorviee,  and  left  to  shift  for  himself. 
By  the  kindness  of  an  Irishman  and  a  Krrnchmaii, 
yoiina  Kinj;  (jot  a  situation  in  the  Frenchnian's 
store  ;  hut,  hecomini;  tired  of  the  (wrfoiiiery  and 
fancy  business,  ho  resolved  to  fight  in  defence  of 
freoiiom  ;  and,  through  the  ac>|uaintanee  of  his 
patron's  fimily  with  an  otficer  of  the  Patriot  army, 
and  the  moral  inlhienre  of  United  States  citizen- 
Bhip,  he  procured  a  commission  as  ensign.  For  a 
doien  years  he  was  knocked  alxnit  in  the  Spanish 
and  civil  wars  which  distracted  the  Argentine 
Hopublic  and  Peru  ;  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel ;  which  unsubstantial  honor  seems  to 
have  been  his  chief  reward.  In  IHiit  he  withdrew 
from  the  sen'ice,  declining  any  further  command  ; 
and  soon  afterwards,  marrying  a  lady  of  some 
properly,  he  embarked  in  business  as  a  merchant; 
till  ihe  death  of  his  wife  and  the  horrible  atrocities 
of  Rosas  induced  him,  in  IHU,  to  withdraw  from 
the  country  and  relurn  to  the  I'nitcd  Slates.  He 
h;is  now  published  the  resulu  of  his  experience,  in 
order  to  disseminate  more  correct  views  of  the 
state  of  the  .\rgentino  Kepublic,  and  to  moderate 
American  indi:;nalion  loiicliing  the  interference  of 
France  and  Kugland  with  Uos.as. 

Though  not  formally   divided,  the    Ticfnty-four 
Years  in  Ikf  Arsentinr  Rrpublic  really  consists  of 
two   parts ;  ono  embracing  the  personal  narrative 
of  Cidonel   King,  the  other,  a  general  description 
of  the   slate   of  parties   in   the   country,  and    an 
account  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable   cruellies 
of  Kosjis.      The   personal  narrative   chietly   deals 
with  the  dangers,  privdlions,  kaitles,  imprisonments, 
and  escapes,  in  which  Colonel  King  was  engaged 
during  his  military  career  ;  involving  many  sketches 
of  the  principal  men  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  contact,  and  a  pretty  full   picuire   of  South 
American   warfare.     The  story  is  somewhat  defi- 
cient in  chronological  eongruity — p;issing   with  so 
much  rapidity  from  one  leading  incident  to  another, 
that  when  an  allusion  to  time  occurs,  the  reader  is 
surprised    to   find   years  instead   of  months   have 
elapsed.      Willi    these   deductions,    it   is   a   very 
interesting   narrative,  full  of  hairbreadlh    '.'wapes 
and   battle    d.mgerous,   and   furnishing   a   striking 
picture   of  the  dangers   and   privations   of  South 
American  war,  as  well  as  of  the  ruthless  cruelty 
with   which  it  is  carried   on.      "  Taken    prisoner 
and  shot"  would  seem  to  be  a  standing  epitaph 
for  the  officers  engaged. 

The  general  history  of  Rosas  and  the  Federalist 
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faction  is  of  less  interest  than  the  perwinal  nnrra- 
tive.     T'  owing  to  •  '  "( 

a  compn !  "d.     The  v.  i  is 

shown  in  the  aecouiit  of  his  jierMJiii.i  -  is 

still   more  visible  in  the   history  of  I  is, 

where  conclusions  have   to  be  drawn  ;is   «•  il  as  a 
mere  storv  to   bo  told,  and  the  reader  ought  to  see 
•'        '   '      iloes  not  trace 
-  acctiuiit.     A 

:,,,,,,,.,„ ;     .,,,..,-;    .....--es    fttim    the 

form  in  which  the  writer  thinks  proper 
.  ,  .  Ill  some  of  the  more  stro<-ious  examples  of 
the  cnieltv  of  Rosas.  We  have  scenes  and  dia- 
logues at  large  ;  a  thing  which  not  only  mars  the 
impressiim  of  accuracy,  since  it  is  not  likely  and 
sometimes  it  is  imiiossihic  that  a  report  of  the  vic- 
tim's conversation  should  have  reached  the  world  ; 
hut,  what  is  of  more  importance,  Cohn)cl  King 
wants  the  dramatic  qualilies  requisite  to  sustain 
this  artificial  kind  of  composition.  The  incident 
eonseqiienllv  becomes  tedious  from  being  overlaid 
with  unessential  matter  of  a  poor  kind.  The 
author's  own  story  is  occasionally  llattened  by  the 
intro<luction  of  dialogues  ;  but  ihe.se  may  possibly 
be  accurate,  as  they  occurred  in  his  presence,  and 
he  is  himself  often  a  speaker. 

No  very  definite  idea  of  the  state  of  society,  ot 
of  the  caus«»s  of  the  anarchy  which  reigns  through- 
out the  New  Worid  that'  poor  Canning  "  called 
into  existence,"  can  be  gleaned  from  Cohinel 
King's  pages.  So  far  as  we  comprehend  the  sub- 
ject, the  whole  cause  of  failure  may  be  found  in 
the  total  deprivation  of  the  means  of  self  govern- 
ment under  which  Ihe  colonists  labored,  and  the 
imilalirr  character  of  their  revolt.  That  they  had 
grievances  enough  to  justify  rebellion,  ir  probably 
true :  but  the  mere  grievances  would  never  have 
made  them  reb«>ls.  They  were  goaded  into  revolt 
hy  ambitious  or  patriotic  schemers,  incited  by  the 
examples  of  the  United  Slates  and  by  the  mere 
name  of  republic.  The  terrible  wars  they  under- 
went in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother-eoun- 
try,  hardened  their  hearts,  corrupted  their  political 
morals,  and    broke  up  such  social    power  as  really 

existed,  till,  at  the  close,  a  strong  gov. •     rany 

government  in  an  Kiiropean  sense,  '  ■']>•, 

save  in  the  hands  of  a  despot,  who  i rule 

by  means  of  an  armv,  or  a  rabble  organized  after 
the  fashion  of  Ihe  I'arisian  Jacobins.  This  last 
seems  to  be  the  mode  of  Rosas ;  many  of  his  atro- 
cities being,  apiwirently,  forced  upon  him  in  onler 
to  find  means  through  confiscation  to  gratit'y  his 
followers.  At  present  the  moral  condition  of  the 
.Vrgcntine  Republic  seems  10  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance, though  upon  a  small  .■>eale,  to  the  slate  of 
society  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  victims  are  suflicienlly  refined  to  feel  their 
miseries  acutely ;  yet  they  have  not  power  pub- 
licly to  resist,  or  personal  courage  to  compel  re- 
spect by  the  ii-i'  "f  'be  ultima  ratio  of  the  oppressed, 
the  blow  of  1  The  fear  of  ass.-ussination 

— one    of  lb.  y  which    Nature    punishes 

tyrants — is  indeed  ever  present  lo  Rosas ;  but  no 
one  appears  to   have  resolved  lo  rid  his  country  of 
I  this  or  any  other   oppre.'^sor,   either   from  motives 
I  of  vengeance  or  patriotism.     Every  one  crawls  on, 
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hoping  t(v  escape,  till  he  is  overukoa  by  the  fear  or 
avarice  of  the  tynint. 

The  style  of  Colonel  Kin^r,  at  onco  rhetorical 
and  gossipy,  is  not  well  adapted  to  quotation,  from 
its  looseness  ;  hut  wc  will  lake  a  few  of  the  more 
separable  passajies. 

TREITMKMT  Or   PRISONERS   BV    ROSAS. 

"  Near  li^  i.-nt  were  two  or  three  country 

mansions;  it,  iiol  more  ilian  three  hun- 

dred yard6  ii< m  •<!<    ^•c<■ne,  wasorcupiod  by  Don 

,  whose  lady  chanced   to   be  on   the   assotc 

when  three  prisoners  were  broiighl  into  the  cannp. 
The  natural  syni|ialhi(>s  of  a  woman's  heart  were 
at  once  excited  in  their  behalf,  and  she  watched 
with  pipat  anxiety  the  course  pursued  toward 
them.  VmcU  having  been  divesU^I  of  hi.i  coat. 
Test,  and  hat,  was  brought  out  upon  the  plain  and 
placed  in  what  is  called  stac ;  that  is  lo  say.  they 
were  placed  upon  their  backs  on  the  ground,  their 
arms  extended  and  secured  in  that  position  by 
thongs  tied  about  the  wrists,  and  fastened  lo  stakes 
dnven  in  the  irround  for  that  purpose,  with  their 
feet  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  poor  fellows 
were  thus  left  in  the  sun,  with  their  fiiccs  upward. 
When  the  lady  saw  this,  she  hastened  to  inform 
her  husband,  and  entreated  of  him  to  intercede  for 
their  liberatton  ;  but  he  answered,  that  lo  inlerfere 
with  a  decree  of  Kosas,  would  be  lo  endanger  his 
own  life  without  the  possibility  of  saving  the  vic- 
tims. The  lady's  anxiety  increased.  Again  snd 
again  during  ihe  day  would  she  go  to  the  house- 
top in  hojies  of  finding  that  they  had  been  remov- 
ed ;  but  as  oflcn  did  she  see  ihem  in  iheir  helpless 
position  broiling  in  the  sun  !  As  the  shades  of 
night  came  on  and  found  them  still  there,  she 
became  almost  frantic  :  in  vain  bad  her  husband 
urged  and  entreated  her  to  remain  below — there 
was  a  horrible  infatuation  that  drew  her,  spite  of 
her  will,  to  look  upon  the  scene  until  it  had  un- 
filled her  for  every  other  thought.  At  niehl  she 
could  not  sleep ;  the  vision  of  those  miserable  men 
was  constantly  before  her  eyes,  and  at  Ihe  earliest 
dawn  she  was  again  at  the  hoiisivlop.  Thev  were 
still  in  view,  stretched  out  as  she  had  last  seen  ihem, 
and  where  they  had  now  remained  during  the 
space  of  at  least  twenty  hours. 

".\t  last  they  were  unbound  ;  and  the  lady, clap- 
ping her  hands,  with  joy  exclaimed,  '  They  have 
taken  them  up  I  they  have  taken  them  up  I'  Hut 
her  joy  was  of  short  duration  ;  the  poor  fellows, 
blinded,  and  scarcely  able  to  stand,  were  stagger- 
ing about  on  their  feet  as  Kofias  cnme  from  his 
tent ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  a  volley  of  six 
inuskets  brought  Ihem  to  the  gTt>und,  and  put  an 
end  lo  their  mortal  agony." 

Ql'tRAno    IM    ACTIOM. 

"  For  a  long  time  Pai's  reserve  remained  immova- 
ble, but  r.t  l.rit  wo  saw  them  dash  into  the  conflict. 
It  was  a  moment  of  intense  excitement  with  us  all; 
shouts  and  cheers  ascended  from  the  house-tops  in 
every  <5iisrter,  as  ihourjb  our  fighting  friends  could 
'  ■;»  tones.     None  could   form 

■on  Ihe  chances  of  success  ; 
v'itement  and  sus- 
;rird  lo  go  lo  the 
-     ■  ■  IV  direct    object, 

pxcrpi  II  V  •  fever  of  anxii'iy. 

Passing  h  r-m   l.iu-ir.l..  til.- 

tablada  ;  i 

louder  as   ■ 

into  ■■  fighting  on 

•II  b  .  .!•    Quiroga  • 

ha  had   thruwu  ulT  every  vcsUgo  of  his  clothing 


■■Te  Ilia  drawers,  which  were  rolled  op,  and  fast- 
ened about  his  thighs.  ISolh  he  and  his  horse  were 
covered  with  blood ;  and  altogether  they  presented 
an  appearance  that  could  be  compared  lo  nothing 
human.  Goadeil  with  the  prosi>ect  of  defeat,  he 
dashed  from  pUice  to  place,  cutting  down  with  his 
own  sword  such  of  his  troops  as  quailed  or  turned 
for  their  lives,  and  leading  detachments  into  the 
hott<?Rt  of  the  fight.  Naked  as  he  was,  and 
streaming  with  the  gore  that  had  spirted  from  his 
victims  upon  him,  he  seemed  a  very  devil  presiding 
over  cjirnage.  His  troops  had  already  commenced 
their  flight,  and  v\ere  rushing  in  small  hands  from 
the  battle  in  every  direction  ;  some  hailing,  and  at 
an  auspicious  inomcni  dashing  again  into  the  fray  ; 
some  resting,  and  others  again  flying  for  their 
lives.  In  this  manner  our  little  party  of  neutrals 
became  entangled  in  the  mass  of  moving  detach- 
ments ;  and  at  one  time  we  were  compelled  to  fight 
our  own  way  out.  But  at  sunset  ITie  b;itlle  was 
decided  :  Paz  was  victorious ;  and  Quiroga,  at 
length  finding  all  cfl'urts  hopelcs.s,  turned,  and, 
without  a  signal  for  retreat,  fled  from  the  spot." 

NATURAL    CHASM. 

"  On  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  two 
soldiers  as  attendants  or  servants,  1  crossed  iho 
river  Jujuy,  and  commenced  my  journey  ;  which, 
after  a  ride  of  about  six  leagues,  lay  through  the 
wonderful  ravine  known  as  the  C'avrado  de  Huma- 
guaca.  This  cavrado  or  chasm,  which  was  formed 
by  a  convulsion  of  the  earth,  extends  a  distance  of 
about  ten  leagues,  varying  in  width  from  a  space 
of  one  hundred  yards  to  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  presenting  luie  of  the  most  wild  and  singular 
curiosities  of  nature.  The  opening  of  the  earth 
has  left  a  ravine  walled  on  either  side  with  im- 
mense and  lofty  pnlisadoes  of  jauged  rock,  broken 
here  and  there  with  gaping  chasms,  through  which 
the  mountain-streams  dash  and  foam,  on  their 
downward  course,  into  what  might  he  aptly  termed 
the  regions  of  Krebus,  since  all  below  is  impene- 
trable darkness ;  and  how  far  into  the  Imwels  of 
the  earth  these  streams  may  dash  and  fret  in  their 
downward  passage,  is  beyond  the  eslimale  of  man. 

"  •Strange  as  It  may  seem,  man  has  set  his  foot 
and  built  his  habitation  within  this  pass  of  gloom  ; 
and  the  occaslonni  spots  of  earth,  occupied  and 
cnltivati'd  by  Peruvian  niameL-uf  and  latelas,  formed 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  natural  wlldness  of  every- 
thing about  ihein." 

CA.MP    EQUIPAOK. 

"  At  this  place  we  were  visited  by  Lleulcnant- 
Poloncl  Itnui's,  whfi  owned  and  occupied  a  farm 
not  far  from  us.  lie  was  a  native  of  the  [irovince, 
and  a  sincere  patriot  at  heart,  hut  at  that  time 
living  in  retirement.  Perceiving  that  wo  were  in 
a  sulTering  condition.  Ibis  gentleman  immediately 
s<!nt  us  jirovisions  of  sheep,  &c  ,  from  his  own 
farm ;  which  our  people  paid  their  respects  to 
without  ceremony.  Dishes  were  unknown  in  our 
camp,  knives  and  forks  we  were  not  encumbered 
with,  and  camp-kettles  were  a  thing  unknown. 
Our  mode  of  cooking  onr  mutton  was  by  forcing  ' 
lengthwise  through  the  whole  side  of  a  sheep,  % 
stick  about  four  feet  long,  of  which  we  made  a 
skewer,  and  drlvinc  Ihe  end  of  it  into  the  ground 
near  llie  fir<>.  As  the  meat  was  lurnrd  and  gradu 
•illv  r.,f,ki,  il  rrii-h  iiiMii  lii'lpcd  himself,  by  cutting, 
'  ciife,  a  long  slice  from  the 
-it  from  his  hand ;  and 
thus  the  process  was  continued  until  the  meat  was 
all  gone.  In  this  way,  washing  down  our  meat 
with  water  from  the  bold  and  clear  atream  beaide 
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08,  we  fared  mimptiiously. 
in  mind  as  well  m  Ixidy. 

"  Th(.  con.imny  of  wretches  thai  ho  hid  found  in 
the  ,n„rm,>ff_d,.j<«t«d,  hungered,  and  worn  down 
with  toil  and  ».ckne«._ho   now  Ml  i„  a  perfe,-, 

trrr  .1     "  """■"  ''"''P>''  '•""''■'"••»l-lo,  and  jovial 
■el  of  fellows,  never  were  met  logoiher." 

Krom  the  Specuior. 
TEEr.    LYRICS. 

us.     As    the    pod,  have   not  made    the  Sprrlitor 

ppe  .cal,  we  grndge  ro f„r  more  than  a'^co "pie 

of  specimens  ;  hut  the  fact  that  the  verifiers   who 

should  have  adopted  the  late  premier,  so  warmly 
•  not  without  us  value  as  a  proof  of  the  insj^^' 
.mate  „,  wh,,h  the  puhhc  o,,i„,on  has  arnvT  1^ 

f  orn.  hi  "  t'  """"'".'y"-^'  c-responden. 
irom    Duhin,  has   taken    for   his   text   the  same 

par"of"s"vi'';7''"  •V'"'  •""'-'  '-•''--'"« 

"  liehrew  (■■   '"^   '"""«  """'""'^  »°  "«'  minister's 
iteDrew  Caucasian"  assailant. 

TO   SIR    ROBERT   P.EL,  ON   HIS    RMIONATIOM. 

Great  sutesman  !  greatest  in  thy  fall-for  now 

Ihe  creu-  that  hated  thee  hecause  they  felt 
Thou  wen  the  first,  ,ho  herd  who  erewhile  knelt 

Where  now  the  venal  shouts,  the  false  acclaim 

hcumof  the  ocean,  hurle.l  away  l.efore 

W  hat  IS  thy  guerdon  '  w.,  cannot  repay  .■ 

We  ofTer  but  the  homarre  of  a  day 
Xhou  claim  St  from  us,  and  from  posterity 
ndy,nHaurels:yethiffhpoetVy         ^' 
Tells    wl.at^.l.cyare-.he,Lrn.an-s  blessing 

rhou  laidst  thy  hand  on  arist,K:r.icy 
Stay.n,r  ,„  jjrasn  ;   beside  the  laborer-s  door 

"  BreadXit'"*  °'";y"»"y  <lo.h  rise- 
Uread  shall  be  watered  by  his  tears  no  more  "• 

JouN  Edmund  Reade. 

THE   LEADER   OF   THE   MILLIONS. 


PEKL  LVRIC8. 


"Til.-!, 

III. 
r 

Tin 


The  leader  of  the  millions, 
1  he  leader  of  the  free, 

Ihe  honest,  the  industrious. 
My  brothers,  who  is  ho  ? 

What  say  ye  to  a  noble  lord, 

Ihe  rider  in  the  van 
Of  the  eallant  self-protectionists, 

Uuteh  {.eorge,  the  stable  man » 

No !  he  may  bo  the  slanging  cad 

(It  an  opposition  'bus  ■ 
But  as  leader  of  the  millions 

He  will  not  do  for  us. 

What  to  the  flashy  novelist 
1  he  orator,  the  wit,         ' 


"uint  0/  lemn. 


Who  raked  up  byirone  grievance*, 
And  was  the  biter  hil? 

We  say  that  trhcn  we  buy  our  coaU 

,p'  "'  government 

lo  Urj,....,,,  ,„.„. 

Hut  there  are  those  who  deem  us  all 
A  race  of  Canian's  brals. 

To  ho  the  serfish  heritage 
Of  w  hig  aristocrats  ; 

And  that  allhouirh,  with  bully  Pollt 
We  rouse  a  war,  to  show  ' 

Ihe  poor  vicarious  nianlinesa 
Of  a  selfish  battered  beau  ; 

Still  we  must  take  them  as  our  lords. 

And  let  them  round  the  throne 
J^mwHie  our  sacred  intertsis 

i-orever  with  their  own. 

^\vT  *'"'  ^"""^  "«'  8~"i'y  «ree 
Will  not  endure  the  stump 

Of  barren  self-sufficiency, 

1  he  greedy  Melbourne  rump. 

Then  who  shall  be,  we  ask  again. 

My  brothers,  who  shall  be 
Ihe  le-ader  of  the  millions, 

I  he  leader  of  the  free  ? 

Oh  we  have  not  forgotten  him, 

Ihe  one,  the  only  one 
j\o  scion  of  our  Norman  lords. 
But  a  princely  merchant's  son  , 

Who  legislates  for  future  years  • 
Who,  conscience-led,  in  spite' 

t»r  enemy  or  partisan. 
Does  simply  what  is  right , 

^\''" 'P-"^  ""'  '"''J'"V  interests 
Which  grind  the  helpless  down  • 

^V  ho  treats  mankind  all  equally     ' 
1  he  noble  and  the  clown  ;      ' 

ire  to  whose  suasive  accents 

1  he  crowded  senate  bends, 
V%  ho  turns  it  from  each  selfish  plan 

lo  his  more  glorious  ends ; 

Who,  listening  to  his  own  good  heart. 

Amid  the  cares  of  Slate, 
And  venom 'd  maledictions 

Of  disappointed  hale. 

Can  find  the  time  and  find  the  will 

1  o  do  a  kindly  deed, 
lohelp  the  artist  in  despair, 

1  he  widow  in  her  need  ; 

^  wi.''*  n"""  ""  ""'''y  acts, 
•ru    L     ^"  """'"ching  bears 
Ihe  bunlens  of  our  fatherland. 
Its  glory  and  its  cares ; 

Who  high  above  all  selfish  ends 

<  onsults  the  public  weal 
Is  Ihe  leader  of  the  millions', 

1  he  noble-hearted  Peel. 


-K'n^'j  College,  CamMdge. 
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WHIG    TREMORS    ON    RETURN   TO   OFFICE. 

The  expectant  whig  ministera  and  their  friends 
appear  to  >"•  >"  n  .•■.n..,.,  mate  of  uiind  ;  tliey  are 
eagerly  an'  mi  to  otficc,  yet  they 

benaTc  as  ii  ii  ;  thvy  do  their  best  to 

make  .Sir  Kotten  Petl's  further  occupancy  iinpos- 
•iblc,  yet  disclaim  the  noiion  that  they  are  striving 
to  ou»t  hiiD,  and  scoiii  tu  be  really  afraid  uf  their 
own  sucrcts.  Their  leading  organ  in  the  press 
especially  dpprcc:nes  our  presumption  that  the  ob- 
ject is  to  unseat  the  premier,  and  avers  that  there 
IS  no  such  wish  or  intent.  Why,  then,  thut  great 
meeiini;  at  I>urd  John  Russell's  house,  to  concert 
with  Mr.  O'Coiinell  ineasiirrs  of  opposition  ?  Why 
that  ostentatious  advurliseiiienl  of  whig  move- 
ment, as  if  to  invite  consentaneous  piotcctionist 
movement  in  the  same  direction  !  :>ays  the  Morn- 
ing ChroHicU,  a  totally  new  view  of  coercion  in 
Ireland  has  sprung  up  since  the  cosrciun  bill  was 
so  readily  passed  by  the  Lords ;  people  have 
learned  tu  see  that  the  causes  of  Irish  agrarian 
crime  must  be  explored  ;  and  no  other  course  was 
possible  to  the  whig  leaders  but  that  which  they 
have  taken.  It  may  be  so;  we  will  not  dispute 
the  possibility  of  sudden  conversions,  though  nut 
brought  a!>out  by  any  change  of  circumstances,  but 
■imply  by  the  internal  working  of  the  convert's 
mind ;  we  will  not  insist  on  the  remarkable  coinci- 
dence that  Lord  John  Uusisell  should  lirst  conceive 
this  bright  idea,  not  when  he  was  himself  consid- 
ering the  occasion  and  structure  of  a  coercion  bill, 
but  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  engaged  upon  it. 

Say,  Ihun,  that  the  coercion  bill  was  a  subject 
which  could  not  be  avoided  ;  but  what  pressing 
necessity  was  there  fur  taking  up  the  sugar  dis- 
pute, before  its  time '  Could  not  the  national  tea- 
cup wait  anutlicr  year,  that  Lord  John  mnsi  inter- 
pose the  sugar  duties  before  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
done  dealing  with  thc'loaf  ? 

Graniing  the  possibility  of  that  pressing  neces- 
sity also,  there  is  something  in  the  demeanor  of 
the  whigs  th.it  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  to  the 
notiun  that  they  would  willingly  leave  Sir  Robert 
Peel  undisturbed.  They  indusiriously  seize  oppor- 
tunities fur  attacking  him  and  his  ministry  on  old 
•cores — the  long  past  and  the  irretrievable.  No 
matter  what  the  occasion,  what  the  subject  in  band, 
no  oppnrtnniiy  goes  by  without  their  raking  up 
past  miB<t<iings.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  particular, 
never  makes  a  speech  without  insinuating  or 
directly   asserting  di-i  i.     In   his  speech 

on    Monday,  the  suli  '(mtckmi,   he    had 

•umething  to  say  abuui  mi  ivi.'tit  Peel's  borrow- 
ing measures — a  most  gratuitous  pi-rtinancv  of 
tauiiiing,  after  Sir  Itotwrt's  ample  :mI. "•■•■"''■■I'r- 
metits  on   that  score  :    and  some  old  » 

fpf  S,r  J  uncs  Graham  on  the  subject  ■  ;  u 

''d  out  right  gleefully.  Those  ancient 
•  1'  olTences  may  have  been  very  bad ; 
the  wings  may  feel  conseieniiously  buand  to  ex- 
yiMi;  ihi-m  ;  but  their  selecting  the  present  tune  for 
It  IS  not  quite  reconcilable  with  the  idea  (hat  they 
ia  not  wish  to  promote  the  premier's  ejectment. 

.M-Mnent  of  protcc- 
1.     They  talk  of 
,  nil '   ihey  applaud  the 

.  which  they  profess  to 
a- -<    ''"i   '"■ ' r-i.-Mi  pro- 

router.     Ii  ,.•  tory 

party  that  i        .  i  und  his 

uliief  support  i  it  is  not  the  shout  ol  ihe  rustic 
country  party  that  his  supplied  the  stimulus  fur 


the  malignant  oratory  of  the  literary  Disraeli ; 
but  the  approving  smiles  and  unsuppressed  chuckle 
of  whig  atateamen  and  liberal  Kdinburgh  Review- 
ers, and  the  exulting  halloo  uf  the  whole  opposi- 
tion herd. 

Yet  we  believe  the  more  intelligent  whigs, 
when  they  say  that  accession  to  office  just  now, 
quite  apart  from  the  corn  question,  is  not  for  the 
interest  of  their  parly.  Men  often  desire  t-i  cat 
their  cake  and  have  it ;  the  whi^  wish  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  out,  and  they  wish  him  in  ;  they  long  for 
their  own  readmissioii  to  power,  and  they  fear  it : 
and  there  are  reasons  both  for  the  wish  and  the 
fear.  Hint  the  iHissiblc  event,  that  after  all  "  Peel 
may  not  go  out,"  and  watch  their  looks  of  dis- 
may !  "Oh  I"  they  cry,  "he  mml  go  out." 
Very  true.  "  But  you  cannot  say  that  we  did  it." 
Then  why  not  leave  bini  alone  ?  "  Oh  I  we  nii«/ 
be  in."  Well,  go  in,  then,  and  do  your  best. 
"  Ah  !  it  is  easy  to  say  do  your  best  ;  but  it  is  not 
our  interest  to  be  in."  Why,  that  is  true  again  ; 
so  stay  out.  "  Oh,  shocking  !  yuu  are  growing 
factious." 

Natural  that  they  should  wish  to  be  in,  of  course 
it  is;  natural  also  that  they  should  fear  it.  They 
know  that  their  success  is  doubtful.  Their  friends 
know  it  better.  They  have  put  forth  no  sign  of 
enlarged  purpose  or  renovated  vigor.  What  have 
they  done  in  opposition  ?  Nothing  to  cniitle  them 
to  ulficc.  They  are  about  to  enter,  not  by  their 
own  force,  but  because  place  is  vacant  and  usage 
invites  them  to  walk  in.  Sir  Robert  Peel  goes 
out,  because  he  cannot  work  with  the  means  at  bis 
command  :  he  is  no  more  turned  out  by  the  whigs 
than  be  is  by  the  tories.  They  do  their  utmost, 
indeed,  to  8p<iil  his  tenancy,  on  the  principle  that 
every  little  helps  ;  but,  trulv,  we  cannot  reproach 
them  fur  having  done  it.  1  hey  are  not  "  big  with 
glorious  great  intent" — some  mighty  policy  which 
It  is  their  vocation  to  carry  out,  and  on  the  strength 
of  which  they  are  borne  to  power.  Their  antago- 
nist retreats,  but  they  do  not  drive  hiin.  They 
have  the  march  of  victory  without  the  exploits  : 
those  awkward  tests  of  triumph  arc  to  come  aftcr- 
\cards — they  gain  the  citadel,  and  then  they  will 
have  to  light  fur  it :  is  it  surprising  that  with  the 
victory  their  profounder  anxieties  begin  ? 

What  are  their  resources,  to  sustain  the  angry 
siege  which  is  tu  follow  their  triumph?  What 
measures  have  they  in  store?  Who  knows? 
Thoy  have  ventured  on  few  boasts,  and  those  not 
larjje  ones;  old  measures  all,  and  nut  firsl-rate. 
The  Morning  Chromck  tries  to  show  that  it  is 
against  the  interest  of  the  whigs  to  come  in  on 
an  Irish  question.  Why  so?  is  not  Ireland  their 
favorite  ground  '  Are  they  not  sure  even  there  ?  Il 
stfcms  that  Ixird  John  has  some  Irish  measures  in 
view,  such  as  they  are  :  he  will  have  no  coercion 
bill — for  that  is  not  "  constitutional,"  as  il  ia 
called,  not  "ameliorating" — but  he  prefers  mili- 
tary occupation  of  disturbed  districls  :  the  state  of 
Ireland  should  be  altered  by  something  better  than 
the  landlord  and  tenant  bills ;  he  will  not,  how- 
ever, have  a  real  |Kior-law — he  is  afraid  of  that ; 
but  he  will  have  "  that  great  measure  the  reclam- 
ation of  waste  lands  "  !  Moreover,  he  will  con- 
ciliate. , 

What  arc  his  English  measures,  to  reconcile 
this   country    to   whig    govcrnihenl  ?        Modified 

'  Bugar-<lutie8  are  advurtisol ;    nothing  else,  that  we 

I  remember. 

'      Setting  aside  special  measures,  what  is  to  be  the 

I  whig  policy,  iu  Ireland  ur  Kngland '      In  Ireland, 
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it  nwy  be  inferred  lh»t  th«v  will  winthfl  by  word* 
tnil  niuKle  al  minor   i  '  in   Kii^lnnit,  tli' 

piiliry  i.i  ici  be  to  sii  >tis  in  Sir  Koli' 

Peifl's  Liriir — "  no  rilnn.  r  II  inll." 

What  is  to  ho  ihfir  rurciirii   policy  '     Irritiition, 
aflor  lh<<  oht  r.i9hioii  I   rfciprociiy,  ili.i'  "l^l   h^.'- 
)llini;l    or  imitation  of  Sir   Kuhort    i' 
iho  rrample  in  comnicrcial  Cri-filiim,  :i 
that    example,    fur    its    beneficial    ami    peaceful 
rosnlta ' 

What  min  is  to  lead  ihi-m'  Lot  u«  know  that, 
l»ecaii»<)  even  from  his  character  we  may  c"*'''* 
whellifr  they  will  strike  out  a  n>-w  policy,  vindi- 
cate thrir  unearned  position,  and  make  thnir  eov- 
ernmont  woriliy  of  tiiti  fonntry.  Will  it  he  Ixinl 
Grey,  prciiarud  lo  act  on  lar);e  principles  ?  l»ord 
Clareniloii,  preferring  iiaiioniil  to  party  iiilprests' 
Lord  Morpeth,  alilu  to  ai-t  on  a  sriilimiMit  and  a 
faith  \  Lord  PalinTston  even,  an  active  and  elfi- 
eient  slati-smaii !  No  ;  it  aefins  that  Lord  John 
Russell  is  to  keep  his  old  post.  Is  hf  a  man  to 
outrun  expi'claiion  \  Will  he  forget  his  self-ref- 
erences— his  fiNir  of  bcini;  monlly  answeralde  for 
ronliiiifi'ncies — his  punclilioiis  dread  of  doing  any- 
thinir  bi-ncath  "  the  house  of  Hedford  "  by  vulgar 
heariini'ss  of  libcralisni — his  growiiifi  alarm  lest 
he  should  be  ronvii-i".!  in  any  way  of  "  playing 
U'coiid  fiddle"  to  Sir  Knlirrt '  We  have  no  hos- 
tility to  Lord  John  ;  we  shall  be  pleased  if  he  siir- 
piss  expeetalions  founded  on  experience  <if  the 
past  :  but  as  it  is,  wo  augur  little  advancement  for 
the  libi^ral  paity,  bceaus'i  he  is  not  liberal  enough 
to  Irarl  tint  parly  ;  we  anticipate  litilc  success  for 
a  ministry  that  must  depend  on  progressive  reform, 
because  he  cannot  unsay  those  Ihinss  which  be- 
trayed his  doctrine  of"  finality."  With  all  respect 
for  lS;il,  we  have  no  wish  lo  restore  that  year  fif- 
teen stages  aAcr  its  legitiinaie  position  in  the  cal- 
endar. 

Tim  «  bigs  claim  credit  for  supporting  Sir  Rob- 
ert I'eel,  and  the  Chrankh  quotes  a  lesiimoiiial 
from  the  premier  to  that  ell'ei't.  No  doubt,  Ihey 
are  investing  as  much  support  as  they  can,  consist- 
ently with  their  party  views,  in  the  expectation 
thai  it  will  he  rep.iid  in  kind.  Will  their  measures 
disserve  support  on  other  grounds  ;  will  tbey  com- 
pel it  by  the  greatness  and  b<dJne8s  of  their  de- 
meanor •  That  is  what  some  of  their  best  friends 
doubt,  wishing  that  they  were  not  put  to  trial  just 
yet ;  and  the  timorous  doubt  evidently  infects  the 
whig  leaders. — Spalator,  20lh  Junr. 


I  ment,  the  eommittcfl  believe  that  the  larplue  rev- 


repute  ' 


ilic. 


It!     tiniiiostii'.r 


thr 


health    of 
liny  Po«t> 


From  th«  Spectalnr. 
ROWL.KND    HILL. 

TiiK  formal  presenlaiinn  of  the  National  Testi- 
monial to  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  the  postage  reformer, 
took  plaee  at  a  public  dinner  on  ITth  June. 

The  gross  amount  of  subscriptions  was  15,795/. 
4t.  aji/  ,  and  the  cxi)enses  2,3(11/.  55.  3i</.  ;  leav- 
ing a  net  balance  of  13,301)/.  l!).i.  57. 

This  amount  would  have  been  larger  had  not 
the  maximum  rate  of  subscription  been  restricted 
to  10/.  10.<.  Regret  was  expressed  by  some  of 
the  subacrihers  that  the  execution  of  Mr.  Hill's 
plan,  instead  of  being  intrusted  to  himself,  h.ad 
been  transferred  to  the  post-oftice  authorities,  the 
undisguised  and  eouslant  opponents  of  that  plan. 
Others  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  Hill  may  soon 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  his  plans ; 
and  in  that  hope  the  committee  sympathize.  Had 
Mr.  Hill's  services  been  retained  by  the  govern- 


Tho  public  »ul'  eral  one, 

but  it  was  a  most  m   of  iho 

admiration  which  Mr.  llill's  sorvica  had  excited 
in  the  public  mind.  .Sir  Robert  Peel's  government 
had  unwis«dy  determim  i  ■<  Mr.  Hill  from 

his  employment  at  the   •  organizing  Iho 

new  m'  ■'     '       '    '   it   iim^i  '   -     "    i    that 

amonc   ■  'leni  to  th-  Sir 

Robert  1  ■  .  ,   If.     Mr.  W ;  that, 

under  the  presi-nl  or  some  future  government,  Mr. 
Hill  would  be  installed  in  olliee,  not  in  a  subordin- 
ate capacity,  but  in  a  commanding  position,  from 
which  he  could  superintend  the  details  of  post- 
office  administration. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hill  made  his  speech  of  thanks 
the  medium  of  fresh  instruction  as  well  as  of  grati- 
fying retnispect.  One  of  his  prominent  topics 
was  a  generous  recognition  of  the  services  of  oth- 
ers ;  among  whom  he  enumerated — 

Mr.  Wallace,  the  iiidefatigalile  chairman  of  the 
parliamentary  committee  of  1833  ;  Mr.  Warburtgn, 
who  drew  up  the  report,  the  ablest  document  of 
its  kind  ever  issued  ;  Mr.  Ashurst,  the  agent  of 
the  London  Mercantile  (,'ommittee.  In  the  house 
of  peers  the  cause  found  able  advocates  in  Lord 
.\shburian,  I>ord  Rniiighain,  Lord  Radnor,  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  An  acknowledgment  was 
also  due  to  Mr.  Baring,  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  for  the  manner  in  which  ho  exercised 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  act  of  parliament. 
Personally,  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  felt  indebted  to  thai 
genllcinaii,  for  the  e<iiifidenee  and  friendship  with 
which  he  was  honored  during  the  two  years  be 
acted  under  him. 

He  c<mtrasted  the  anomalies  which  existed 
under  the  old  system  with  the  results  of  the  new. 
In  considering  these  results,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  execution  of  the  plan,  in  some  of  its 
essential  parts,  is  still  ver>'  incomplete.  On  the 
subject  of  revenue  he  made  the  following  state- 
ment. The  year  1837,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
parliamentary  committee  as  the  standard  of  com- 
pariison,  gave  a  gross  revenue  of  \!,;HO.IX)0/. ,  and  a 
net  revenue  of  1, (541,000/.  He  had  estimated  thai 
under  the  new  system  the  same  gross  revenue 
would  be  obtained,  but  that  the  net  revenue  would 
be  reduced  by  about  300,000/.  Last  year,  the 
gross  revenue  actually  obtained  was  1,!>0"J,0(M>/., 
or  full  four  fifths  of  the  estimated  amount ;  and  the 
net  revenue  was  770,000/.,  or  nearly  three  fifths 
of  the  esiimated  amount.  The  return,  however, 
which  showed  this  result  had  scarcely  been  issued 
before  it  was  followed  by  another,  stating  that  the 
"  real  net  receipt  of  post-office  revenue"  is  47,582/. 
On  which  discrepancy  Mr.  Hill  olraerved — "As  I 
am  very  desirous  of  avoiding  all  (xiints  of  contro- 
versy on  this  happy  occasion,  I  shall  not  notice  the 
return  further  than  to  state  that  it  is  a  re|)etili(in 
of  the  fallacy  the  attempt  to  establish  which  so 
notably  failed  three  years  ago,  and  that  any  calcu- 
lation of  net  revenue  which  shall  accurately  adjust 
both  sides  of  the  account,  by  charging  on  the 
one  hand  a  fair  share  of  the  packet-service,  and  by 
giving  credit  on  the  other  hand  for  the  cost  of  dis- 
tributing  newspapers,    will   show   a  net   revenue 
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l»T(r«>T  PTcn   than   tl  ''■■■(\  by  the  accoiinta  | 

inad«'  out  in  the  n?  ht.     In  short,  the 

It'll  net  revenne,  in?'i.  li  I'l  i>iMii(f  under  50,000/., 
is  alxire  H(M),IMMI/. 

"The  niinihiT  of  rtKir^renhle  li'lle'"  .l.llv.n.l  in 
the  United   Kinertmn,  in  ix:w,  was  i  to 

h«  about    7.'>,0(Hl,(H>() ;  the    iiumlh-r  \va» 

871,000,000.  And  in  January  of  the  present 
year,  the  latest  jwriod  tn  whieh  the  reiurns  apply, 
the  number  waa  at  the  rate  of  303,000,000  per 
annum,  or  four  times  the  number  in  1838.  The 
increase  of  letters  necessary  to  sustain  the  pross 
revenue.  I  estimated  at  fivefold.  This  estimate 
wa-  '    ii  the  time  as  much  too  low  ;  but  it 

is  II  i:ible  that  the  gross  revenue  will  be 

matli-  ii)'  .Mi.il  the  increase  of  letters  amounts  to 
four-and-a-half  fold.  In  the  I^)ndon  District  Post, 
(the  old  Twopenny  Post,)  the  increase  has  been 
from  thirteen  millions  in  1838  to  thirty-one  mil- 
lions in  I84.'>,  or  much  more  than  twofold.  The 
gT083  revenue  of  this  department  is  larper  now  than 
at  any  former  period.  This  fact  app«^ars  to  be  con- 
clusive as  against  a  general  twopenny  rate.  As  to 
the  increase  of  letters  generally,  it  may  be  staled 
thus — there  are  now  as  many  letters  delivered  in 
the  London  District,  that  is  to  say  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  post-office  in  St.  Martin's-le-(;rand,as 
there  were  under  the  old  system  in  the  whole 
United  Kingdom."  But  this  increase,  vast  as  it  is, 
amounts  to  less  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  than  a  letter  per  month. 

He  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  chanceller  of  the 
exchequer  as  expressed  in  his  last  budget  speech, 
to  show  the  giiod  hopes  of  increased  revenue  which 
that  gentleman  entertains  from  the  post-office. 

He  should  not  go  into  the  question  of  deficien- 
cies in  post-office  management.  A  long  list  of 
them,  with  the  remedies,  appears  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  1843;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that  the  last  three  years  had  done  but  little  to 
redoco  the  number.  He  would  mention  one  or 
two  instances  of  improvement.  Two  years  ago. 
the  posi-offico  very  reluctantly  made  an  approach 
towards  the  hourly  deliveries  in  the  London  district, 
which  formed  part  of  his  original  plan  ;  and  al- 
though only  three  deliveries  were  added,  instead 
of  six.  the  effi^et  was  immediately  to  advance  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  l<ondiin  district  post- 
letters  from  I,SOO,0(H)  to  nearly  ^,700,000,  or  50 
percent.  By  the  adoption  of  two  other  suggestions, 
which  at  the  time  he  proposed  them  were  deemed 
iinpnirtic:ible,  11,000/.  a  year  had  hi-en  saved.  He 
was  justified  in  assuming,  that  but  for  the  interrup- 
tion m  the  progress  of  the  measure  which  took 
place  on  the  retirement  of  the  late  government,  all 
his  expectations  would  have  been  realized.  Other 
countries  had  participated  in  the  advantage  :  re- 
ductions in  the  rates  of  poslagn  had  taken  place  in 
Hussia,  Prussia,  ,\ustria,  Spain,  and  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  in  consequence  of  the  good 
exitmple  set  by  the  Knglish  parliament 

He  had  been  more  fortunate  than  many  other  re- 
formers ;  for  he  had  Mwn  his  plan  brought  into  prac- 
tice, imperfectly  as  it  might  be.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  |>enod  of  his  course  to  which  he  could  not 
■lliide  without  pain.  It  was  that  when,  with  health 
impaired,  after  six   years  of  incewint    latM>r   and 

anxiety,  he  w~-  ■'- '  t- -n  the  Treasury,  and 

left  to  »<><'k    '■  -  of  supporting  his 

family.     He  1.    .     .,  .  .~  thanks  on  a  former 

occasion  to  Sir  Kohert  Peel  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  his  labors ;  he  now 
thanked  him  for  oonlribuling  to  th«  national  teati- 


monial ;  but  had  Sir  Robert  yielded  to  his  entreat- 
ies, and  allowed  hiiii,  at  any  ix-cuniary  sacrifice, 
to  work  out  his  plan — as  he  did  offi-r  to  work  it 
without  cost  to  ihe  public — his  gratitude  would 
have  been  unbounded.  Still,  even  at  that  mo- 
ment of  dlsapp<Mntment,  he  could  say  that  he  felt 
no  regret  at  having  embarked  in  the  great  «ork  of 
post-office  improvement.  By  the  aid  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde,  Mr.  Baring,  and  some  other  friinds,  he 
was  enabled  to  fulfil  the  only  iluiy  which  remained, 
and  that  was  to  place  the  facts  on  record.  The 
National  Testimonial  was  then  proposed  ;  and  the 
progress  it  made  was  such  that  all  anxiety  on  his 
part  as  to  pecuniary  resources  for  the  future  was 
soon  at  an  end.  Nearly  the  whole  fund  has  been 
safely  and  advantageously  invented  ;  and  this  in- 
vestment, added  to  his  own  small  property,  is, 
wilh  his  frugal  habits,  amply  sufficient  to  relieve 
his  mind  from  anxiety  with  regard  to  a  permanent 
provision  for  his  family. 


POST-OFFICE   REFORM  :    THE  NATIO.NAI.  TESTI- 
MONIAL. 

The  tribute  paid  to  Mr.  Kowland  Hill  this  week 
might  be  made,  and  ought  to  he  made,  the  fulcrum 
of  a  new  effort  to  remodel  our  post-office  system 
thoroughly.  'I'he  penny  postage — the  money 
orders — the  increased  frequency  of  mails — all  these 
are  important  parts  of  Mr.  Hill's  system,  but  they 
are  only  parts  of  it.  Their  entire  efficacy  pre- 
supposes an  extensive  reconstruction  of  ihe  inter- 
nal machinery  of  the  office.  Until  this  be  effected, 
they  are  inadequately  worked,  and  do  not  produce 
their  full  amount  of  benefit :  the  expectations  of 
the  public  are  constantly  suffering  disappoiniinerit 
— business  ccmibinalions  frustrated,  whieh  would 
not  have  been  attempted  hut  for  reliance  upon 
them,  or  would  have  been  attempted  by  some 
other  means. 

Under  all  the  disadvantages  of  having  l>een 
worked  by  inadequate  machinery  and  hostile  woik- 
mcn,  Mr.  Hill's  system,  as  far  as  it  has  been  tried, 
has  l)een  successful  beyonil  what  the  most  san- 
guine had  reason  to  expect  in  so  short  a  time.  In 
1838  the  number  of  chargeable  letters  delivered  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  seventy-five  millions  ;  in 
1815  it  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  millions. 
.Mr.  Hill  estimated  tliat  the  former  gross  revenun 
would  be  sustained  when  the  letters  delivered  bad 
increased  fivefold  :  it  is  now  obvious  that  it  will  he 
sustained  as  soon  as  their  number  hccoiiies  four 
and  a  half  times  what  it  was  ;  and  already  it  is  about 
three  and  a  half  limes  the  sum.  Mr.  Dillon  staled 
that  the  correspondence  of  his  firm  had  increased 
since  the  cheap  postage  was  adopted  to  four  times 
iia  former  amount,  but  that  the  private  correspon- 
<lence  of  jxirsons  employed  by  them  had  increased 
tenfold.  Parties  who  en|oy  o)ip<,rtiinilies  of  nar- 
rowly observing  the  habits  of  the  poorer  clasS"  s 
slate,  that  the  communication  by  leller  nniong 
friends  and  families,  has  increased  among  them  in 
a  still  more  encouraging  ratio.  The  money  orders, 
loo,  have  inaterially  economized  the  circiilsling 
medium  in  Ihe  case  of  extensive  Iradern,  who 
receive  large  ainountii  in  many  small  payments  , 
and — what  is  of  far  more  conBei|uehce — have  ilone 
much  to  facilitate  the  acijuirement  of  habits  of 
fiirelhought  ai.d  economy,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  kindly  family  feeling,  among  the  poor.  Morally 
and  economically,  the  cheap  postage  has  already 
placed  society  in  this  country  in  advance  of  what  it 
waa  aeren  years  ago  ;    and  when  the  machinery  ia 
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made  adcqiutx  to  the  task  it  haa  tn  perform,  the 

efferts  i-anniit  '  '         '  '  !iy  hupe.    Nor 

are  Ihcsi;  adv.ii  ihn  liinila  of 

our  inlanils  :    lu   im   hm  humu.  r  i  '      "  ihcy  are 

alrc.idy  purliripatiMl  in  liv  <>nr  m  ;   and 

lnrfij;n  nations  are  rapidly   l'"i. ,    ..i-   fxam- 

plo.  I'll!'  inventive  jfuniua  of  Mr.  Kouland  Hill, 
bj  a  akill'nl  coniliiiiatinn  of  llie  natntal  ixmtal  aya- 
tein  ami  the  infant  ca|ialiilitips  of  !<i>>ain  loromolion 
by  aca  and  land,  has  mt  the  wiis  of  nii-n  to  nharp- 
ea  eaoh  other,  by  converse,  at  an  arcclerated  r  ■ 
of  apecd  ;  and  h.in  materially  Mrenuihcned  t: 
influence  of  pure  and  cnliKhlened  pulilic  opinion. 

There  is  yet  vast  room  for  eMension.  Much 
remains  to  bo  effected  toward.^  the  econoinizinir  of 
the  (loal-odice — "  not,"  as  Mr.  Hdl  rein:irkcd  on 
Wednesday  evening,  "  by  reducin);  the  aalarics  or 
increasinn  the  laliors  of  the  men  ;  hut  by  simplify- 
ing the  nieehanisin  of  the  office."  This  havin); 
been  accomplished,  the  unnecessary  procrastination 
of  deliveries  which  still  prevails  may  he  prevented  ; 
the  system  made  to  embrace  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  restrictions  as  to  wci|;ht  in  a  great 
measure  done  away  with.  But  to  accomplish 
these  objects,  the  conducting  of  the  experiment 
must  he  intrusted  to  one  who  sees  clearly  what  he 
aims  at,  and  whose  heart  is  in  the  business.  That 
Mr.  liill  posses-scs  the  talent  of  routine  adminis- 
tration coinliincd  with  his  inventive  genius,  hns 
been  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  success  with 
which  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  I./ondon  and 
Brighton  Railway.  That  his  heart  is  in  the  cause 
of  post-of!ice  reform,  was  obvious  from  his  en- 
treaties to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  he  allowed,  at  any 
pecuniary  sacrifice  tn  himself,  to  work  out  his  own 
jilaa. — SprcliUor,  20rA  June. 


From  the  Spectator, 

»its.  Jameson's  memoirs  and  essays.* 

This  agreeable  volume  contains  six  paperri.  I. 
"The  House  ofTilian  :"  a  miscellaneous  article, 
which  certainly  tells  the  legal  story  of  the  threat 
painter's  dniuicile,  and  describes  a  pilgrinnje  made 
to  it  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  but  which  also  diverges 
into  a  great  many  other  subjects  connected  with 
art,  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  Venetian 
school  of  coloring,  and  to  nature  as  observed  in 
the  atmosphere  and  concomitants  of  Venice.  2. 
A  sketch  of  the  public  career  and  character  of 
Adi-I  lide  Kemble  ;  which  is  a  fair  critical  estimate, 
in  a  large  and  genial  spirit,  of  the  youngest  of  the 
Kemble  family  ;  hut,  being  written  to  accompany 
"  a  series  of  drawings  executed  for  the  Marquis 
of  Titchlield,  representing  Miss  Kemble  in  all  the 
characters  in  which  she  appeared,"  it  is  perhaps 
a  fully  favor.ible  picture,  as  if  Mrs.  Jameson  had 
borrowed  something  from  the  flattering  limning  of 
the  pictorial  art.  3.  "The  Xaathian  marbles:" 
a  not  very  striking  account  of  the  antiquities  brought 
from  Asia  Minor  by  Sir  Charles  Fellovt-s  ;  the  gen- 
eral falling  into  commoii-placc  references  to  the 
departed  greatness  of  the  country,  the  particular 
exhibiting  too  much  of  the  catalogue.  4.  Is  a 
brief  notice  of  the  life  of  the  American  painter 
Washington  Allston,  with  a  criticism  on  his  genius 
and  a  list  of  his  works.  It  is  pleasantly  written, 
and  informing  ;  but  has  this  defect — it  leaves  us 
with  the  general  impression  of  a  great  genius, 
without  acquainting  us  with  his  e.\act  school,  or 
bis  grade  in  reference  to  other  artists  ;  a  fault,  by 

*  Republished  by  Wiley  &  Putnam. 


the  hj,  eharaetrrislic  of  the  panogyrjcal  school  of 
criticism,  niii  i      6. 

"  Woman's  '  ia  a 

severe  h   ■  - 
world 

and  tli<    ,...,    ..... 

but  it  ia  mere    attack  . 

gestcd,    still    leas    any    •,  y 

pointml  out,  unless  it  lie  the  following. 

"  ICiiher  let  the  man  in  all  the  rehitiuns  of  life 
!  the  natural  guardian  of  the  woman — con- 
1  to  fulfil  that  trust — responsible  to  society 
lor  lier  well- being  and  her  maintenance  ;  or,  if  aha 
bo  liable  to  be  thrust  from  the  sanctuary  of  home 
to  provide  for  hei~'  '     '  j 

faculties  as  God 

have  fair  play;  l,i  ji  ni.c  m-  .i,,,,,,.!.  m  m'-  i-nun 
breath,  that  protection  is  necessary  to  her  and 
that  it  is  refused  to  her;  and  while  wo  send  bet 
forth  into  the  desert,  and  bind  the  burden  en  her 
back,  and  put  the  staff  into  her  hand — let  nut  her 
steps  ho  beset,  her  limbs  fettered,  and  her  eyes 
blindf<dded." 

0.  "  (5n  the  relative  Social  Position  of  Mothera 
and  (lovernesses,"  in  a  practical  point  of  view  it 
the  ablest  paper  of  the  whole ;  searching  and  sen- 
sible both  in  its  particular  advice  and  its  general 
suggestions,  and  although  going  deeply  into  the 
subject,  yet  having  nothing  too  remote  for  cummoo 
use. 

These  essays  are  characterizi-d  by  a  refined  and 
discriminating  intellect,  enriched,  not  spoiled,  by 
German  studies ;  and  a  style  inclined  to  the  dif- 
fuse, and  somctiniiM  filling  from  reflection  into 
reverie,  but  never  ■■  g  into  mere  verbiage. 

The  judgments  ;ii  v  just,  though  with  a 

conventional  incliiiaiiuii  to  the  favorable,  which 
personal  knowledge  or  mixing  much  in  "  society" 
generally  produces.  It  is  partly  this  circumsunce 
not  operating  in  so  remote  a  subject,  partly  the 
greatness  of  the  subject  itself,  that  render  the 
paper  on  Titian  the  most  interesting  in  the  book. 
The  brief  conipar'-^""  l.-i-.„.„  ('.i,,,,  .,,,|  Hapharl 
is  a  piece  of  delir  ription  of 

the  i>rinciples  of  ■  ,  ,  i   at  Venice 

by  Nature  herself,  and  transferred  by  Titian  to  bis 
canvass,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  tiue  invention, 
and  as  a  contribution  or  help  to  the  important  "  art 
of  seeing  nature  :''  the  remarks  on  modern  imita- 
tion of  ancient  styles,  especially  by  the  modem 
German  schools,  are  distinguished  by  a  profounder 
because  a  still  larger  truth.  We  take  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  these  topics. 

PKRFKCTIOS  IN  ART. 

"  T  know  that  there  are  critics  who  look  upon 
Raphael  as  having  smilarizfd  and  Titian  as  having 
xm^ualizrd  art :  I  know  it  has  become  a  fashion  to 
prefer  an  old  Florentine  or  Umhiian  Madonna  to 
Raphael's  Galatea  ;  and  an  old  German,  hard-vis- 
aged,  wooden-limbed  .Saint,  to  Titian's  Venus. 
Under  one  point  of  view,  I  quite  agree  with  the 
critics  alluded  to.  Such  preference  commands  our 
approbaiion  and  our  sympathy,  if  we  Imik  to  the 
height  of  ihe  aim  proposed,  rather  than  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  performance,  as  such.  But  hert  1 
am  not  considering  art  wiih  reference  to  its  aims 
or  its  associations,  religious  or  cKvssic ;  nor  with 
reference  to  individual  tastes,  whether  they  lean 
to  piety  or  poetry,  to  the  real  or  the  ideal ;  nor  as 
the  reflection  of  any  prevailing  mode  of  belief  or 
existence  :  but  simply  .as  art — as  the  Mula  Poesis, 
the  interpreter  between  Nature  and  Man  ;  givioj 
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back  to  us  lier  forms  wiih  Ihe  ulmosl  truth  of  imi- 
Uiinn,  and  at  ihp  same  lime  clotliinj;  them  with  a 
high  sijsnifii-ancr  drriTpd  from  the  humaa  purpose 
and  the  human  intellect. 

"  If.  fur  instance,  we  arc  to  consider  paintini^  as 
purely  rt'ligious,  we  must  go  back  to  the  infancy 
of  m'idem  art,  when  the  expression  of  sentiment 
was  all  in  all,  and  the  expression  of  life  in  action 
nolhine — when,  rcvorsinjj  the  aim  of  Greek  art, 
Ihe  limbs  and  form  were  defective,  while  charac- 
ter, as  it  is  shown  in  pliysiognomv,  was  delicately 
felt  and  truly  rendered.  And  if.  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  to  considi-r  art  merely  as  perfect  im- 
itation, we  must  go  to  the  Dnichmpn  of  the  seTen- 
leenth  century.  .\rt  is  only  perf-ction  when  it 
fills  us  with  the  idea  of  perfection — when  we  are 
not  called  on  to  supply  deficiencies,  or  to  sot  limits 
to  our  deminds  ;  and  this  lifting  up  of  the  heart 
and  soul,  this  fulness  of  satisfiction  and  delight,  wc 
find  in  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Titian." 

VENETIAN  HAIR. 

"  Erery  one  mast  remember  in  the  Venetian 
pictures,  not  onlv  the  peculiar  luxuriance,  but  the 
peculiar  color  of  the  hair,  of  every  golden  tint, 
from  a  rich  full  sh.ide  of  auburn  lo  a  mrt  of  yel- 
low flaxen  hue^-or  rather,  not  flaxen,  hut  like  raw 
silk,  such  as  we  have  seen  the  peasants  in  Lom- 
bardy  carrying  over  their  arms,  or  on  ibeir  heads, 
in  great,  shining,  twisted  heaps.  I  have  some- 
times heard  it  asked  with  wimiler,  wliclber  lliosi! 
pale  golden  masses  of  hair,  the  true  *  Honilina ' 
tint,  could  have  been  always  natural  ?  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  oftener  artificial — the  color,  not 
the  hair.  In  the  days  of  the  elder  Palma  and  Gi- 
orgione,  yellow  hair  was  the  fasbion,  and  the  paler 
the  tint  the  more  admired.  The  women  had  a 
method  of  disehariring  the  natural  color  hy  first 
washing  their  tresses  in  some  chemical  preparation, 
and  then  exposing  them  to  the  sun.  I  have  seen 
a  curious  old  Venetian  print,  perhaps  satirical, 
which  represents  this  process.  A  lady  is  seated 
on  the  ro<if  or  balcony  of  her  house,  wearing  a  sort 
of  broad-brimmed  hat  without  a  crown  :  the  long 
hair  is  drawn  over  these  wide  brims,  and  spread 
out  in  the  sunshine,  while  Ihe  face  is  completely 
shaded.  How  they  contrived  lo  escape  a  brain 
ferer  or  a  rtnip  de  nolril  is  a  wonder  :  and  truly,  of 
all  the  multifarious  freaks  of  fasbiim  and  vanity,  I 
know  none  more  strange  than  this — unless  ii  be 
Ihe  contrivance  of  Ihc  women  of  .^nlicua,  to  (dilain 
a  new  natural  complexion.  I  have  l>een  speaking 
here  of  the  people  ;  but  any  one  who  has  looked 
up  at  a  Venetian  Lidy  standing  on  her  balcony,  in 
the  evening  light,  or  peeping  out  from  the  window 
of  her  gondola,  must  ho  struck  at  once  with  the 
resemblance  in  color  and  countenance  to  the  pie- 
turci  he  has  just  seen  in  churches  and  galleries." 

VENETIAN  ATMOarilCRE. 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  an  English  artist  who, 
being  struck  hv  the  vivid  tints  of  some  slufls  which 
h«  Mw  wiirii  l.v  till-  u.iinen,  and  which  apjwared 
li>  >  I  '  as  those  he  admired  in 

Till  >■,  purchased  some  pieces 

of  the  Ratne  labrir,  and  bruuKht  them  to  England  : 
bat  he  soon  found  that  for  hit  purpose  he  ought  to 
Imva  brought  the  Venetian  almoaphere  with  him. 
When  unpacked  in  I^indon,  the  reds  seemed  as 
^ingy,  and  the  yellows  a*  dirty,  and  the  blues  M 
•oaoky,  as  our  own." 


Our  last  published  partieulars  relating  to  the 
South  American  Kxpedtticm  of  Count  ('msuIhih, 
left  that  enlerprisinir  traveller  and  his  ■ 
at  Chuquisaca.  A  further  re|)or(  just  aci 
him  lo  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  uml  <i  ii'  <l 
at  the  end  of  January  last,  gives  the  fidlowin,'  .  c  - 
tails  of  their  further  progress: — "  From  that  town 
(('huqiiisaca)  wo  proceeded  to  Potosi,  famed  for  its 
silver  mines — so  rich  once,  so  fallen  now.  For 
five-and-twcnty  leagues  from  ihenee,  our  road  lay 
throiieh  the  most  difhcult  paR?e»  of  the  .Andes;  in- 
habited only  by  the  gigantic  condor.  The  road 
afterwanis  improves  ;  and,  onee  on  the  great  Iloli- 
vian  table-land,  is  perfectly  flat  as  far  as  I,a  Paz — 
though  traversing  a  barren  n-ginn,  where  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air,  occasioned  by  the  great  elevation, 
causes  the  painful  sensation  known  under  the  name 
of  .inrrnrhr.  These  vast  tracts  of  table-land  abound 
in  large  herds  of  llamas  and  merinos — the  latter 
wild.  Passing  by  Oruro,  we  reached  La  Pai — 
where  the  ambulant  government  of  Bolivia  was  es- 
tablished. The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Ingari 
was  being  here  celebrated.  On  arriving  at  the 
shores  of  I,ake  Tiiicaca,  we  saw  the  celebrated 
ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Incas  ofTiaguan- 
aeo.  One  of  the  gateways  is  an  adniir  ill.  t.r  ,•<> 
of  workmanship,  and  we  made  various  >' 
it.  We  entered  Peru  hy  the  bridge  of  I ' 
ro.  Having  reached  Puno  amidst  violent  and  in- 
cessant storms  of  snow  and  hail,  I  deemed  it  advisa- 
ble to  relinquish  for  the  moment  our  intended  routo 
to  Cuzco  ;  pn-ferring  to  proceed  along  the  coast  to 
Lima,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  t'nzco 
after  the  rainy  season.  I  therefore  took  the  direc- 
tion of  .\requipa — whence  I  proceeded  to  Lima. 
When  we  shall  have  taken  the  rest  we  so  much 
need,  we  will  turn  our  steps  towards  f 'uzeo  :  whence 
we  will  endeavor  to  rejoin  the  .\1na7.0n  river, 
hy  embarking  on  the  Apiirimac.  This  will  t^ke 
us  across  the  whole  length  of  the  Painpa  del  Sac- 
ramento^and  presents  many  dangers.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  sendin2  you  a  list  of  the  dilTerent  objects 
forwarded  for  the  Museum  of  Natural  History." — 
We  may  add,  here,  that  the  committee  appointed, 
by  the  .\cademy  of  Sciences,  to  examine  into  the 
results  obtained  hy  the  Abyssinian  expedition  of  M. 
Roclier  d'Hdricourl,  has  rei)<)rled  them  lo  \n>  of 
great  interest,  and  recommended  their  publication. 
I  recommend  further  that  that  gentleman's  zeal, 
knowledge,  and  skill  in  thi!  use  of  his  astronomi- 
cal, inagnetieal,  and  meteorological  instruments, 
shall  be  employed  in  some  new  and  distaul  expedi- 
tion.— Allienaum. 


The  great  congress  of  temperance  societies 
which  we,  some  lime  since,  announced,  is  now 
holding  in  the  Swedish  capital.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-two  national  and  foreicn  ascoeialions  are 
there  represented  :  and  Ihe  king,  as  president  of 
the  Stockholm  society,  with  his  queen,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  meeting. — Athentrum. 

We  may  again  remind  our  readers  that  the  four- 
teenth session  of  the  scientific  congress  of  Fr.inco 
will  be  held,  at  Marseilles,  on  llie  1st  of  .Septem- 
ber next ;  and  Ihe  iiianaijing  cnminitlee  desire  to 
attract  the  attention  of  forcliin  scientific  men  to  the 
programme  of  their  proceedings,  which  they  have 
just  published. — Ail„ ,„rtj„i. 


MtI.E8   ON   THE    horse's   FOOT. 
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prom  Dm  Qmrtarty  Ravkw. 

The  Ilorsr's  Fool,  anii  how  to  krrp  it  sound;  with 
Illu.ilralwna.  l)y  William  Mili:s,  Vjn\.  Exe- 
ter, 1840. 

A  LiVKLY  French  artist,  wUliini;  lo  exhibit 
Eiiglish  chiiractiT,  drew  a  Milor  luiil  MilailiiluriiiK 
their  hoiioyiiKioii :  they  have  ridilfii  out  t<>(;elher ; 
she  is  thrown,  her  horsi!  having  Muiiibled,  to 
whose  nose  his  master  applies  her  smrllinp-lwtlle, 
while  the  victim  of  the /owj  ;><«  lies  luinting  by 
herseir.  Passing  these  naltirul  ninseqiicnces  of 
our  selliii);  wives  like  marcs  at  Smiilifivld,  Mr. 
Miles  considers  bad  farriery  as  an  important  item 
in  iiidilTerent  husbandry.  "  For  the  want  of  a  nail,  I 
the  shoo  was  lost ;  for  the  want  of  a  shoe,  the 
rider  was  lost  :"  and  how  this  is  lo  be  prevented  I 
is  shown  in  his  book,  which  uU  |;nod  men,  married 
or  bachelors,  who  lovu  sound  horse-flesh,  should 
purchase. 

The  author,  after  servinfr  hia  country  in  the 
Life  Guards,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Hymen.  Such  is  ihu  fortune  of  war,  from  which 
ueilher  Mars  nor  Majors  are  exempt.  His  occu- 
pation was  not  however  gone,  when,  like  Oihello, 
be  badu  farewell  to  plumed  troops  :  buried  in 
happy  retirement,  near  the  cathedral  of  F.xeter,  he 
retained  bis  love  for  neighing  steeds,  as  Virgil's 
cavalry  ofViccr.i  u  hen  ghosts  in  Klysiuin  kept  up 
their  stable-duty — 

"  Qua;  cura  nitentes 
Pascere  equos,  eadcm  sequitur  tellure  repostos." 

Here  our  Miles  emeritus,  possessing  a  good  stud 
of  his  own,  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his 
equestrian  friends,  never  wanted  four-footed  sub- 
jects to  practise  on :  not  content  with  theory,  he 
did  not  mould  his  sabre  into  a  ploughshare  or 
metaphor,  but  forged  it  into  -horseshoes  himself, 
after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Borrow  on  the  great 
norlherti  road,  or  Portia's  Neapolitan  prince,  who 
could  "  not  only  talk  of  his  horse,  but  shoe  him 
himself;"  and  his  highness  did  well,  for  actual 
experiment  alone  conduces  to  sound  conclusion  and  I 
safe  calceolalion,  which  latter,  like  cookery  in  the  I 
diplomat,  constitiiles  the  essence  of  the  IfippialrisI  , 
— Heaven  save  the  mark — as  ihe/TriVr,  the  iron- 
working  farrier  of  yore,  is  called  in  new-fangled 
nomenclature.  In  vain  may  professors  forge  pon- 
derous phraseology,  eupodology,  hippopaihology, 
&o.,  &.C.,  until  ostlers  speak  Greek  ;  lo  make 
horseshoes  of  iron  is  the  sum  of  the  modem  veteri- 
nary craft ;  all  the  rest  is  leather  and  prunella. 
The  shoe  is  their  difficulty  and  ibe  horse's  weal  or 
woe.  The  ancients  never  nailed  lo  the  feet  of  ani- 
mals those  coverings  which  ihcy  well  knew  the 
use  of  as  occasional  protections  ;  and,  we  believe, 
fixtures  made  of  unyielding  metal  were  first  fa.^t- 
ened  lo  the  expanding  h<Mif  of  English  horses  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  whose  death,  a  manifest 
judgment,  was  caused  by  the  stumble  of  his  fool- 
wounded  sleed.  The  name  f)e  Ferrers  was 
assumed  by  his  master  of  horseshoes,  whose  noble 
descendant,  free  from  the  false  shame  of  Hippi- 
alrists,  still  proudly  charges  his  supporter  wiih  a 
horseshoe-argent,  the  ranting  badge  of  this  chival- 
resque  ancestor. 

Mr.  Miles,  rightly  considering  the  foot  to  be  the 
imporlant  organ  of  a  quadruped  destined  to  go,  and 
the  shoe  the  thing  which  either  makes  or  mars  the 
foot,  has  limited  his  investigations  (for  the  present 
only,  we  trust)  to  these  two  prominent  points, 


which  he  has  completely  mastered,  and  is  indeed  • 
Flavius  VcgeliuB  Hmalus — for  so  was  named  lbs 
Roman  s<ddier  and  gentleman  who,  B4iine  1500 
years  ago,  wrote  the  first  amateur  treatise  on 
veterinary  art.  f)ur  author  combines  a  clear  head 
with  a  kind  heart  .ind  a  vein  of  qiiiel  humor  ;  he 
handles  with  equal  dexterity  hammer  and  scalpel, 
p«Mi  and  pencil,  paint-brush  and  engraver's  tools  : 
working  and  writing  with  a  firm  hand,  his  lan- 
guage is  so  plain  that  those  even  who  ride,  may 
read  and  undersiand.  As  there  is  nocharlatanene 
in  his  system,  there  is  no  technical  jargon  in  his 
explanations  :  nay,  he  publishes  «o  purely  for  iba 
"  information  of  ihe  uninformed,"  ihat  bis  treatisg 
may  be  safely  laid  on  any  dragoon  mess-table. 
.\lihoHgh  scarlet  is  not  onr  color,  yet  pleasant  is  ■ 
gentle  canter  on  breexy  plastic  downs,  and  salutary 
the  eonstilnlional  jog  in  shady  lanes,  w  heie  goose- 
quill  and  Albemsrle-sireel  are  forgoiten,  and  wo 
owe  lo  the  horrors  of  a  sudden  siumble  the  com- 
fort of-'  Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot." 

This  portion  of  the  quiidrnpeil,  because  it  oot- 
wardlv  seems  lo  he  one  solid  block,  thicker  than  a 
tandem-driver's  head,  and  made,  therefore,  to  b« 
battered  without  nierev  on  roads  as  hard,  ronlain* 
a  mechunism  inside  that  is  no  less  exquisite  than 
those  mainsprings  of  grace  which  are  enclosed  ia 
the  Cinderella  slipper  of  Taglioni. 

The  horny  case  is  lined  with  thin  plates,  thai 
are  at  once  elastic  and  devoid  of  sensation  ;  thus 
concussion  is  broken,  and  blows  are  not  felt.  Hy 
Ibis  admirable  combination  of  solidity  and  elas- 
ticity, the  given  and  most  difficult  mechanical  prob- 
lem, to  wit,  the  moving  a  heavy  body  with  great 
velocity,  is  solved.  The  exterior  defensive  casing 
is  called  the  "  crust"  in  Fjigland,  and  the  "  u-all" 
in  France,  where  men  are  unrivalled  in  making 
phrases,  fortifications,  and  puffs.  This  crust  is 
thickest  at  the  fronts  of  the  fore-feel,  where  the 
first  and  greatest  shocks  are  received  ;  and  is  thin- 
nest— for  Nature  does  noihing  in  vain — at  the 
heels,  where  expansion,  not  resistance,  i-  '. 

The  ground-surface  of  the  foot  is  comi- 
sensitive  sole,  which  is  endued  with  a  |  c^im  r  uf 
descent  and  ascent,  according  to  the  pressure  on  it 
from  above,  and  of  the  /roi',  a  spongy  hut  les« 
finely  organiicd  substance,  which  swells  at  the 
back  part  ;  bulby  and  well  defined  in  the  unshod 
colt,  "  it  is  converted,'"  says  Mr.  Miles,  "  by  the 
mischievous  interference  of  art — i.f,  repeated  bad 
shoeing — into  a  mere  apology  for  a  frog."  He 
descants  on  the  varieties  with  the  gusto  of  a 
French  epicure.  The  subject  is  important  :  how 
indeed  can  a  horse  be  expected  to  jump  if  his  frog 
be  inactive'  This  obvious  reflection  induced  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Ihe  "College"  lo  devise  a  "  p;ii. nt 
artificial  frog,"  and  a  "  patent  grasshopper  shoe," 
with  which  hunters  were  to  clear  six-barred  gales  ; 
hut  both  inventions  unfortunately  broke  down, 
amid  grins  broader  than  those  provoked  by  the 
professor's  rhyming  namesake. 

The  exact  use  of  the  frog,  an  open  qnestion 
among  professional  authors,  is  left  so  by  our  ama- 
teur :  who  shall  decide  when  horse-doclors  dis- 
agree !  All,  however,  are  of  accord  that  its  func- 
tions are  most  imporlanl,  although  none  can  tell 
what  they  are.  The  name  frog  is  a  corruption 
(rom  fru^)i — i.  e.  ihe/oi/rrAf  (furea)  of  the  French, 
for  which  ihe  German  equivalent  isfoAc/,  nol/n'fh, 
their  bona  fide  frog  ;  the  ancient  term  ^§),)vt  had 
also  reference  lo  the  fork-like  form  of  the  swal- 
low's tail  ;  our  unmeaning  frog,  and  its  disease, 
the  ronning-thrtish,  (frush,)  when  translated  into 
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graunuVe,  uid  mtrle  ct>uran/r,  occa»ion  doubtful 
niirth  to  t(  ■    ■■-•■•  marcchal  of  France. 

Be  llic  i   U90S  u(  tlio  fiog  uliat  they 

may,  thr  1  uf  ilie  limif  ptoiecls  three 

bunt's  in  :  the  cofiin,  coronet,  and  navi- 

cular :   tli>  ~   let  (luwn   tu  the  point  of  llic 

huuf,  and  represents  the  first  bono  of  the  great  tue 
of  the  human  fool ;  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
whole  foot  of  lliu  horse  is  one  toe  ;  the  action  will 
be  understood  liy  comparing  it  to  that  of  the  fore- 
finger of  our  hand,  the  knee  doing  the  fundlionsof 
the  wrist ;  a  nuil  driven  into  tliis  colhu  renders  a 
horse  dead  lame.  Nature  has  placed  the  second 
bone,  the  coronet,  on  the  top  of  this  colfin,  as  is 
done  at  august  funerals.  The  third  bone,  the 
navicular,  is  placed  midway  behind  the  Iwii  others  : 
although  very  smalls  "being  only  'i>  inches  long 
in  a  horse  of  10  hands  high,"  it  often  tx  ars  his 
whole  weight,  and  from  doing  all  the  hard  work  is 
the  "  oavie"  of  the  locomotive  concern  ;  it  rests 
on  a  cushion  that  is  interposed  between  it  and  the 
frog,  and  which  is  softer  than  llioso  eider-down 
pillows  on  which  Cornish  miners  dream  of  the  re- 
duction of  duties  on  feathers  ;  a  tendon  passes 
under  the  navicular,  whose  pulley  action  is  ficili- 
taled  by  the  secretion  of  a  natural  grease.  The 
slightest  injury  causes  inflammation  ;  and  "a  speck 
in  the  bone  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head  produces  a 
lami'iiesti  that  ili'lics  human  art."  Neptune  there- 
fore, veierinarily  .speaking,  was  right,  when  in 
creating  thu  horse  marine,  he  substituted  a  tail  for 
the  hind  legs,  by  which  a  pair  of  these  tickhsh 
naviculars  were  avoiiled. 

Julius  Caesar,  if  Pliny  and  Suetonius  write  truth, 
rcjoict'd  in  a  steed  who  had  human  fore-feel,  which 
probably  were  booieii  like  his  gr(M>iii8.  Another 
Augustan  horsu-fancicr  buskiiied  the  feet  of  his 
favurile  nag  w  iih  plates  uf  silver  ;  while  Poppca, 
the  extravagant  wife  of  NeM,  used  gold  for  her 
mules.  Caligula  made  a  consul  of  his  horse — a 
job,  beyond  doubt,  since  modern  aulh<irilics  find 
asses  to  answer  e(|ually  for  such  onerous  employ- 
ment, lie  that  as  it  may,  classical  farriery,  when 
the  agricultural  mind  was  instructed  in  hexame- 
ters, is  a  trillc  too  poetical  for  practical  men  of  this 
prosaic  age  of  iron  ;  and  an  ordinary  quadruped 
naturally  requires  double  attention,  since  the 
greater  the  number  of  feet,  the  greater  the  chances 
of  risk  from  accident  or  ignorance.  A  four-fooled 
beast  that  has  nut  one  leg  to  stand  upon  is  not 
likely  to  lead  tu  much  breaking  of  the  tenth  cum- 
laaaiiment. 

"  There  is,  howe»er,"  says  our  author,  "  per- 
haps no  word  in  the  Hnglish  language  which  in  its 
true  signification  implies  so  much,  and  in  its  usual 
one  means  so  lillU,  as  the  epithet  "  sound"  when 
applied  to  horses'  feet.  The  grrat  latiluile  ct- 
Itndrd  to  thr  iiuaninif  of  icordt  in  horsi-dcahnu 
trantartwnt  has  shorn  it  uf  every  attribute  which 
gave  It  value,  until  it  conveys  no  other  guaranty 
than  this,  that  the  horse  is  not  palpably  lame  in 
one  fool  only  ;  lor  if  he  chnncc  to  be  lame  in  both 
furofect,  the  pain  of  allowing  the  weight  to  rest 
upon  I'lthrr  will  cause  him  to  pass  it  as  quickly  as 
possible  from  one  to  the  other,  and  not  only  save 
him  from  condemnation,  but  most  probably  gain 
fur  him  the  reputation  of  lieing  a  quick  stepper. " 
—p.  42. 

Heware  nev"i'' > —  -r  ("Vv".  bowever  deli- 
cately, that  .1  -  feel  are  un- 
•uufid, since  il>  .-.  in^r  Ih  :i]inost 
as  sure  u>  lie  ■■>  i>-d 
hu  wife;  yet,   i          _                .    .     ,   ;         .   mcD- 


tioned,  whenever  there  is  inflanmiation  in  the  foot, 
no  horse  will  stand  on  ii  ;  and  "  puinling,"  in  all 
its  varieties,  is  a  sure  indication  of  an  aitenipt  to 
relieve  the  navirular  joint,  and  to  shift  the  B<'at  of 
pain.  It  is  not  a  "  trick,"  as  the  dealer  will  say  : 
for  a  horse  is  loo  sensible  a  beast  tu  inconvenience 
his  whole  frame — ho  never  plays  any  tricks  on 
himself,  not  even  a  frolicsome  bit  of"  bishoping" 
or  exhilarating  "  figging." 

The  progress  of  disease  in  the  foot  is  almost  im- 
perceptible, and  the  devchipmeiit  of  lumeiiess 
gradual  ;  the  spur  of  a  brutal  lulir  and  the  nsliiral 
courage  of  a  generous  animal  will  cause  much  pain 
to  be  borne  without  tlinching,  but  endurance  baa 
its  limits :  first  the  step  is  shortened,  thin  ihe 
ground  is  struck  loss  forcibly — yet  yield  at  last  he 
must  in  the  unequal  struggle  of  nature  against 
iron  ;  and  afier  sinking  his  head  and  neck  to  re- 
move their  weight  from  the  feet,  down  he  comes, 
decidedly  lame,  to  the  surprise  of  his  master,  who, 
from  never  suspecting  the  growing  evil,  overlcMiks 
the  reul  cause,  and  attributes  the  casually  to  some 
recent  accident  ,  "  my  stupid  groom,"  &c.  Mr. 
Miles  considers  warranties,  certificates,  &.C.,  to  be 
excellent  papers  wherewiih  to  light  cigars  :  hia 
earnest  advice  to  a  gentleman  who  has  just  bought 
a  horse  is,  to  set  perseveringly  to  work  by  good 
shoeing,  a  Uioso  box,  and  plenty  of  exercise,  to 
endeavor  to  mojlr  Inm  sovtui ;  and  those  who  fol- 
low his  suggestions  Mill  at  least  have  the  beat 
chance  of  attaining  this  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished  for. 

In  shoeing  a  horse  properly,  which  loqnires  (wo 
good  hours,  and  is  very  8<ddum  done,  three  points 
require  consideration  :  the  previous  preparation  of 
the  feet,  the  form  of  the  shoe,  and  the  iiiantier  uf 
fastening  it  on.  As  a  general  rule,  a  hoise  should 
never  be  shod  in  his  own  stable,  but  always  taken 
to  the  forge,  where,  if  the  shoe  does  nol  fit,  it  can 
be  altered,  which  cannot  be  done  at  home,  where 
the  fool  must  be  fitted  to  the  shoe.  Many  foolish 
farriers  put  the  fool  in  order,  as  they  call  it,  by 
rounding  it,  which  they  fancy  looks  pietty.  This 
they  eljecl  by  cutting  away  the  hoof  of  young 
colts,  and  pinching  their  feel  like  those  of  {'liinese 
ladies,  until  they  can  scarcely  walk.  Where  na- 
ture perseveres  in  one  form,  man,  whether  iiiaking 
shoes  of  iron  or  satin,  cannot  easily  amend  the 
shape.  If  the  horse's  fool  be  fettered,  its  expan- 
sion is  circumscribed,  by  which  elasticity  is  lost 
and  unsoundness  originated.  The  first  step  before 
puttinir  on  a  new-  shoe  is  the  taking  off  the  old  one  . 
the  nails  must  be  gently  draw n  out,  w  hich  riquires 
as  much  tact  as  in  managing  those  of  the  fiiol  hu- 
man;  all  wrenching  olf,  all  dragging  them  vio- 
lently through  the  crust,  distresses  the  patient, 
who  Btriigulejt  to  get  free  as  a  man  does  from  a 
rough  cliiro|Ki(lisl.  Forcible  extraction  injures  Ihe 
lamina'  of  the  hoof,  which,  if  once  separated,  never 
reunite,  but  form  "shaky  places,''  at  which  good 
farriers  quake.  The  shoe  once  off,  the  edges  of 
the  hoof  are  to  be  ra-'jied,  and  the  side  pared  out, 
as  a  thick  one  impedes  the  descent  of  the  codin 
bone.  An  n|)cralor  errs  oftcncr  by  remo>init  Iihi 
little  than  loo  much — the  fr^  '      '  '        )i 

from  its  licing  cut  as  easily  : 

Its  then  looking  so  smooth  ami  <  i>  .m.      i>  < 

more  philosiiphy  than  falls  to  the  share  of  most 
smiths  to  resist  the  temptation  lo  slice  away." 
Mr.  Miles,  aflcr  defining  country  farrier  <  xpcnenco 
to  he  an  "  untiring  perseverance  for  years  in  one 
unvaried  plan,"  and  that  generally  a  inislakm  one, 
observes  that  when  gentlemen  are  cuiilenlvd  to  re- 
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main  without  knowledge,  smiths  who  shoo  by  rote 
may  ho  oxciisoil — for,  after  all,  they  neither  wear 
tlio  shoes  nor  riilf  the  hurm!.  The  won'lor  is  truly 
that  the  owner,  however  learneil  and  dainty  as  re- 
gatdii  liin  own  calcculation,  on  which  tlie  ciimfort 
of  walking  depends,  remains  indilTerent  to  that  of 
the  animal  hy  which  he  is  carried.  A  ginni  mas- 
ter ought  to  he  ahia  to  direct  what  sh  luld  be  done, 
and  til  know  if  it  be  well  done,  which  he  never  will 
nocomplish  without  some  inklini;  of  farriery.  The 
"  fur-spread  prejudice  of  opening  out  the  heels,  and 
carvinif  'he  fro^j  iiit<i  shape  at  every  ehofinp,"  hor- 
rifies our  kinil  nuthor,  who  never  would  allow  the 
knife  to  approach  it ;  for  what  is  spurt  to  the  far- 
rier is  death  to  the  frog.  This  elastic  organ,  when 
bared  of  ils  thin  coverini;  texture,  cannot  sland  the 
dry  hard  roid,  but  shrivels  up  and  cracks,  while 
the  edges  wear  into  exfoliations  culled  "  rags," 
which  a  tidy  smith  cuts  away  because  unsightly. 
Their  separation  should  he  left  to  nature,  for  the 
frog  casta  iitT  these  worn-out  teguments  as  a  snake 
does  his  old  skin,  or  a  child  ils  first  tooth,  when  a 
now  one  fnrnind  behind  is  ready  to  take  ils  plare. 

The  form  of  the  shoe  is  a  question  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  horse,  and  of  not  less  dilference  of 
opinion  among  men  :  it  has  perplexed  the  mind 
veterinarian  front  Sulleysel,  the  father  of  the  art, 
down  to  the  "college;'  nor  can  any  general  rule 
be  laid  down,  or  any  stindard  pattern  given,  since 
every  horse  has  his  own  particular  fout,  just  as 
every  farrier  has  his  own  pet  conundrum.  A  wise 
smith  will  be  governed  by  the  circumstances  of 
every  individual  case,  and  will  endeavor  to  make 
his  artificial  protection  conform  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  model  set  before  him  by  nature^that 
guide  who  never  leads  astray.  The  varieties  of 
horseshoes  in  llie  "  hook,"  the  "  panlon,"  the 
"expanding,"  the  "  paratrite,"  &c.,  exceed  those 
in  the  shops  of  lloby  and  Melnntte.  Mr.  Miles 
has  carefully  considered  the  works  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  being  a  thorough  master  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  horse's  foot,  has  produced,  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  best  points  of  each,  coupled  with 
his  own  original  invention,  a  result  which  leaves 
nothing  to  bo  desired.  His  shoes,  however,  will 
be  better  understood  by  one  glance  at  his  engraved 
specimens  than  by  pages  of  letter-press ;  suffice  it 
therefore  to  say  that  the  prevalent  nniiun,  that 
shoes  cannot  bo  too  light,  is  an  error.  Horses,  ex- 
cept at  .\stley'8,  are  not  required  to  dance;  and 
an  ounce  more  or  less,  which  makes  loo  little  dif- 
ference in  weight  cither  to  strain  or  wearv  the 
back  sinews,  prevents  a  shoe  bending,  and  aiUirds 
greater  proieclion  to  the  sole  and  frog.  The  shoes 
should  be  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  with  a  flat 
ground  surface,  as  those  with  high  heels,  which 
asinine  smiths  make  in  imitation  of  their  own,  are 
dangerously  absurd.  The  toe,  which  ought  to  be 
raised,  is  thus  lowered,  and  Nature's  plan  re- 
versed, who  elevates  the  point  in  order  to  avoid 
obstructions.  The  web  should  be  wide,  and  of 
the  same  width  throughout,  instead  of  being 
pinched  in,  be»^ause  the  Vulcan  operator  "  likes  to 
see  the  shoo  well  set  off  at  the  heels."  This  is 
both  unphilosophical  and  detrimental ;  it  deceives 
the  eye  of  man  and  injures  the  foot  of  the  horse. 
"  The  outer  edge  of  the  foot  rests  on  the  inner 
edge  of  the  shoe,  and  the  remaining  width  of  the 
web  projects  beyond  the  hoof;"  so  that  a  master 
who  thinks  his  horse  h;is  a  good  open  foot,  only 
has  to  be  proud  of  a  had  open  shoe,  which  both  con- 
ceals deformities  underneath  and  "  invites  with  open 
aims  a  bad  road  to  come  and  do  its  worst."     The 
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heel*  are  made  bare  just  where  the  navicular  joint 
is  the  most  exposed  ;  and  if  that  b  -  ''  '  what 
must   the   agony   be   when    the    \  fuui 

treads  on  a  sharp  flint'     The  hi'  -■  ■' 

denly  lame,"  or  "  drops  as  if  he 
— "  phrases  in   much  too  commnh  , 

explanation  ;"  and  small  is  the  pity  which  the  suf- 
fering animal  meets  with  from  man  ;  who,  having 
first  destroyed  the  use  of  bis  victim's  feet,  abusis 
him  because  he  cannot  go  ;  and  imputes  "  gmgyi- 
ness"  to  him  as  a  crime,  as  if  he  were  in  liquor 
like  a  groom,  and  not  in  agony. 

The  errors  of  a  vicious  shoe,  ai.  '    '  •       f 

a  good  one,  are  s<^t  forth  by  Mr. 
drawings  which  he  has  lithographeu  hnu.^i  u  iij 
placing  the  two  specimens  io  odinus  cninparison, 
the  nduclio  ad  a/isurjutn  is  complete.  He  was  t-n- 
abled  to  olTcr  this  treat  to  the  public  by  havii.g 
most  fortunately  purchased  a  horse  in  Devonshire 
with  four  genuine  Daninonian  shoes,  in  which  all 
possible  defects  were  concentrated.  The  originals 
are  nailed  over  his  stable  door,  to  the  terror  of 
every  witch,  farrier,  and  old  woman  in  the  west 
of  Kngland.  A  propos  de  botUi,  when  a  shoe  is 
properly  forged,  there  is  no  danger  in  applying  it 
so  hot  to  the  hoof  as  to  burn  the  crust,  since  irreg- 
ularities of  the  surface  are  thus  discovered  and 
easily  removed.  In  fixing,  or  putting  on  the  shoe, 
it  should  rest  only  on  the  horny  rim  of  the  hoof:  it 
must  not  press  on  the  sole,  and  thus  cramp  it* 
springy  operation  ;  or  encumber  the  heels,  where 
the  crust  is  the  thinnest  and  the  power  of  expan- 
sion the  greatest.  As  to  the  very  important  man- 
ner of  fastening  it  on,  and  number  of  nails  to  be 
used,  Mr.  Miles,  wishing  to  ascertain  with  haw 
few  this  could  be  effected,  began  with  seven  for 
the  fore-feet  and  eight  for  the  hind  ones,  which  he 
gradually  reduced  to  five  and  six.  This  limited 
number  has  been  found  to  answer  perfectly,  and 
our  author's  views  were  entirely  cnrrolKiraied  by 
an  inti;lligent  and  practical  bagmnan  whoso  life  is 
spent  on  horseback,  and  by  the  veterinary  surgeon 
of  a  dragoon  regiment  accustomed  to  escort  the 
queen  at  tip-top  pace.  Thin  small  nails  are  the 
best,  as  making  the  smallest  holes  in  the  crust ; 
they  should  bo  driven  into  the  outer  quarter,  where 
the  crust  is  the  thickest,  and  not  forced  in  too 
high,  but  with  the  points  brought  out  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  clenched  down  broadly,  and  then 
nut  too  neatly  rasped  away,  which  weakens  their 
hold.  The  heels  and  inside  quarters  are  to  be  lefl 
tVee.  The  mi.sery  and  de&truction  entailed  on 
horses  by  nailing  their  shoes  on  both  sides  of  the 
feet  are  entirely  obviated  by  this  simple  system  of 
one-sided  nailing,  which  is  unquestionably  the  dis- 
covery that  does  most  honor  to  modern  farriery  ; 
accordingly  ils  adoption  is  pressed  upon  all  owners 
and  hivers  of  the  noble  animal,  by  Mr.  Miles,  with 
arguments  that  roust  carry  conviction  to  all  who 
have  heads.  This  grand  specific  diminishes  at 
once  the  continual  struggle  between  the  expansion 
of  the  foot  and  the  contraction  of  the  iron.  Thus 
fitted  on,  the  shoe  becomes  a  real  comfort  and  pro- 
tection to  the  wearer,  instead  of  being  a  torment 
and  incumbrance,  and  the  foot  is  left  nearly  in  a 
state  of  nature.  Fn>m  the  ease  which  this  gives 
the  animal,  one-sided  nailing  will  often  cure  ihe 
habit  of  "cutting,"  or  of  spoiling  his  silk  stock- 
ings, as  old  Sollcysel  terms  this  uncomfortable 
trick. 

It  is  also  the  surest  method  of  preventing  eoms, 
which  are  the  curse  of  the  stable,  and,  if  Mr.  Ei- 
seuberg's  testimonials  be  nut  mere  puffs,  of  iha 
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hooae  of  lords.  These  corns,  while  in  the  foot  of 
noblemen,  are,  it  majr  be  rvm.irke<l,  red  in  (hose 
of  horses,  heinft  the  rcsull  df  lacerated  inflamed 
blood-vesaeli ;  fur  what  it)  called  a  "  corn,"  beinf; 
io  fact  a  bruise,  is  produced  by  pressuri.'  from  the 
heels  of  i)<  '        inc.  which  ilsolf  suffers  from 

loss  of  e\,  wr  in  the  hoof,  since  Nature, 

who  abhi>i3  >rLiii  un.s  worse  than  Joseph  Hume, 
never  conlinuos  Ihe  same  measure  of  effective  rep- 
aration to  siructureii  which  arc  not  employed,  that 
she  does  to  those  constantly  occupied  in  their  allot- 
ted tasks. 

The  rorn  in  the  horse  as  well  as  his  master 
■rises  from  tight  shoes*,  and  the  cryine  evil  is  best 
remedied  by  taking  ihein  off,  and  letting  ihc  pa- 
tient stand  all  day  on  wet  sawdust  in  a  loose  box  ; 
this  answers  every  purpose  of  turning  him  out  to 
gnis!),  without  any  exposure  to  colds,  accidents,  or 
the  ori;:inic  injuries  which  arise  from  over-disten- 
sion of  the  stomach  and  liouels.  I'lider  all  circum- 
stances, the  shoes  should  be  removed  every  two  or 
three  weeks,  arcordins  to  the  work  done  on  them  ; 
when  the  heads  of  the  nails  are  worn  away  the 
•hoe  gets  insecure,  and  will  rattle  whenever  a  screw 
is  loose  :  quiet  is  the  test  of  efficient  mirhinery  in 
nations  as  well  as  in  individuals,  whatever  .Mes- 
sieurs Polk  and  Thiers  may  predicate  to  the  con- 
trary. 

tir.  Miles  condemns  the  mode  in  which  the 
platpji  or  shoes  of  racers  are  fastened  on,  in  which 
eight  and  nine  nails  are  frequently  used  for  fear  of 
"casting."  No  foot,  human  or  equine,  can  ex- 
pand in  a  tight  shoe  ;  and  ihe  horse  di-clines,  and 
very  properly,  throwing  his  whole  weight  with  all 
his  heart  into  his  feet.  The  Derby  course  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  m  length  ;  to  accompiisb  which  re- 
quires 330  good  race-strides,  of  '24  feel  each  ;  the 
loss  of  one  inch  on  each  stride  gives  9  yards  and  0 
inches : 

"  But  suppose  the  loss  to  be  4  inches  on  each  stride, 
which  It  is  much  more  likely  to  be,  then  it  would 
•mount  to  36  yards  2  feet,  or  13  lengths  ;  which 
is  fully  enough  to  raise  a  cry  of"  foul  play,"  the 
"  horse  is  amiss,"  &c.  Now,  no  jockey  in  the 
world,  however  frequently  he  may  have  ridden  a 
horse,  can  so  rxacilv  measure  his  stride  as  to  he 
enabled  to  delect  a  deficiency  of  one  "Snd  part  of 
it,  which  4  inches  would  be,  much  less  could  he 
delect  the '288lh  part,  which  I  inch  would  be:  so 
that  he  never  could  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  real  cause  of  so  signal  and  tinexpecled  a  de- 
feat, and  Ihe  whole  matter  would  remain  involved 
in  mystery,  easting  suspicion  and  distrust  on  all 
around." — p.  35. 

Unfortunately,  the  high-mettled  racer,  who 
wears  the  shoe  and  knows  where  il  pinches  has  not 
the  gift  of  speech  like  Dean  Swift's  Ilouynims. 
The  horne  has  this  deficiency  in  common  with  ihe 
baby,  whence   farriers  find  their  cavalry  quite  as 

difficult  to  inan-"  ■ '  ••■icians  do  their  infantry, 

who  canniii  ex;  ims. 

Tl"   r.iliri  .  ,  .vhich  is  often  observed 

bet"  ■  illop"  and  the  race,  may 

be  3'  '^ing  taken  his  gallop  in 

hi*  old  shoes,  to  which  the  feet  were  accustomed, 
while  the  race  was  run  in  nrtc  ones,  firmly  nailed 
on  fnim  head  to  heel,  effectually  "making  him 
quile  safe,"  by  pultins  it  out  of  the  range  of  pos- 
•ihiliiy  that  he  should  ever  be  enabled  to  "  get  mm 
hi*  best  pace."  Mr.  Miles  recommends  three 
quar:  '  '  uhirh  should  be  fastrncd  on  by  no 
mor  ills,  and  these  placed  only  between 

the   ou,..i    .,^,.1   and  the  inner  toe.     This  ia  well 


worth  Lord  George  Dentinck'sconaideratinn,  when- 
ever, his  present  race  being  over,  the  kind  stars 
permit  him  to  exchange  the  corrupt  atnioxphcre, 
tricks,  and  politics  of  Si.  Stephen's  for  the  fresh- 
aired  downs  of  Newmarket,  where,  says  Mr. 
Bracy  Clarke,  in  his  luminous  Podopthora,"  wealth, 
learning  often,  and  horses,  do  go  hand-in-hand." 
Note  also  this  wiinklc  f<ir  fox-hunters  : — never, 
when  the  season  is  over,  let  the  horses'  feet  re- 
main cramped  up  in  short  hunting-shoes,  but 
relieve  them  by  longer  ones,  just  as  the  rider  ex- 
changes his  top-boots  (or  slippers  :  an  easy  shoe — 
blessings  on  the  man  who  invented  it — comforts  a 
groggy,  overhuntcd  horse  as  much  as  it  does  a 
gouty,  overhaunched  mayor. 

Mr.  Miles,  duly  estimating  the  advantages  of 
freedom  of  motion,  had  long  converted  his  slahle- 
stalls  iiiio  boxes,  from  a  dislike  at  seeing  his  hob- 
by-horses treated  worse  than  wild  bea!>l8,  who  at 
least  are  allowed  to  traverse  their  den.  Loose 
boxes  are  tiM)  generally  left  untenanted  because  no 
horse  happens  to  be  an  invalid  ;  yet  they  are  more 
useful  to  sound  animals  than  even  to  sick  ones, 
since  prevention  of  disease  is  better  than  its  cure. 
The  poor  beast,  cribbeil,  cabined,  and  confined, 
chained  to  his  r.ick,  and  tortured  by  being  unable 
Io  change  position,  is  put  fiir  hours  to  (he  stocks, 
and  condemned  to  the  hard  labor  of  having  nothing 
to  do — which  destroys  dundies  and  bankrupt  com- 
missioners. The  prifoner  suffers  more  from  long 
standing  still  than  from  any  trotting  on  (he  hardest 
road — it  is  the  rest,  not  the  work,  that  kills  ;  and 
still  more,  when  the  pavement  of  the  stall  is  up- 
hill, which,  as  his  legs  arc  of  equal  length,  and  nut 
like  a  caineleopard's,  is  at  once  painful  and  inju- 
rious ;  he  meets  the  difficulty  by  standing  on  nis 
hind  toes  in  order  to  equalize  (he  weight,  and 
(hereby  strains  his  tendons  and  gets  "  perched." 
The  floor  should  be  perfectly  level  and  paved  with 
granite  slabs,  which  should  drain  themselves  by 
having  herring-bone  gutters  cut  in  them,  as  nothing 
is  more  fatal  to  the  eyes  of  horses  than  the  ammo- 
nia so  usually  generated  under  (hem.  A  box  so  ar- 
ranged is  not  merely  a  luxury  to  n  horse  and  mare, 
but  38  al).'«ilule  a  necef^vary  asone  at  (he  Haymarket 
isloalordanil  lady.  Nature  is  everonrsurest  guide. 
The  animal  when  grazing  in  a  field  never  is  quiet 
a  seecmd  ;  frog  and  sole  are  always  on  the  move, 
and  therefore  in  good  condition,  because  lliey  reg- 
ularly perform  their  functions  ;  the  cushion  of  the 
navicular  is  never  there  abs<irbed  as  it  is  in  an  idle 
stall.  If  (he  brains  of  learned  men  are  liable  to 
be  dried  up  under  similar  circumstances  of  olivm 
rum  pin^vi/uiiinr,  (he  soles  of  irrational  creatures 
necessarily  must  fare  worse  :  turn  the  same  ani- 
mals into  loose  boxes,  and  the  slightest  tap  on  the 
corn-bin  will  occasion  at  least  fifty  wholesome  ex- 
pansions of  every  sensitive  organ. 

Mr.  Miles  cives  working  plans  of  the  simple 
contrivance  by  which  he  convened  a  four-stalled 
stable  into  one  of  three  boxes.  This  siipprersion 
of  supernumerary  stalls  was  effected  by  shifting 
the  divisions.  .\  tripartite  arrangement  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  siditary  confinement,  for  horses  are  cu- 
rious, social  animals:  they  love  their  neighbors, 
and  like  to  see  what  they  are  at,  as  much  as 
county  families  do,  whose  pews  adjoin  in  their 
parish  church.  The  Ix-st  partition  is  brick  noggin, 
which  should  be  cased  wiih  hoarding,  and  sur- 
mounted with  iron  rails  :  the  si-paration  should  be 
carried  highest  near  the  manper.  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  company  from  waleliing  each  other  at 
meals — a  thing  which  is  not  only  unmannerly,  but 
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{njnrioiii  to  health.  Each  hopes  tn  ([et  lome  of 
his  neighbor's  prn(f,  and  is  almi  afraid  nfl 
bor  ijotliiii;  some  of  his  ;  iiisoinuch  thatili' 
horw,  evi'ii  when  ncxl  to  a  (ir<tty  filly,  ih.im.i.m. 
boll*  his  feed — ^jiiiit  as  a  Yankee  senator  does  al  a 
boarding-house  table  d'hole,  althou){h  Fanny  Ilut- 
ler  sits  al  his  side.  Dyspepsia  is  the  sure  result 
of  this  impcrfcel  mastiealion. 

Olio  word  only  on  diet.  The  croom  w  ill  persist 
in  treating;  his  horse  like  a  Christian,  which,  in  his 
iheoliijjy  consists  in  aivine  him  as  much  too  many 
feeds  as  h«  does  to  himself;  but  shoes  arc  not  more 
surely  forced  on  anvils  than  diseases  are  in  the 
stomach  both  of  licnsts  and  men  who  make  them- 
selves like  them.  Nature  contrives  to  sustain  health 
and  viuoron  a  prcearious,  stinted  supply,  since  it  is 
not  what  is  eaten  hut  what  is  di|2ested  that  nour- 
ishes. Her  system  should  be  imitated  in  quantity 
and  quality  ;  she  regulates  the  former  according  to 
the  lenglh  of  the  day  and  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired to  be  done,  and  bids  the  seasons,  her  hand- 
maids, vary  the  latter  by  a  constant  change  in  the 
bill  of  fare.  Her  primitive  sauces  arc  air  and  ex- 
ercise, and  her  best  condiment,  however  shocking 
to  the  nerves  of  Monsieur  Ude,  is  mud  ;  more  pecks 
of  real  dirt  are  eaten  by  quadrupeds  who  prazc  in 
the  fields,  than  are  of  moral  dirt  by  your  biped 
parasites  who  make  love  to  my  lord's  eyebrow  and 
■oup-turcen.  Provide,  therefore,  your  nice  nays 
with  their  cruet  and  salt-cellar,  by  placing  in  ea('h 
manjrer  a  larpe  lump  of  rock-salt  and  chalk,  to 
which,  when  troubled  with  indigestion  or  acidity, 
they  will  as  surely  resort  as  the  most  practised  l^in- 
don  diners-out  do  to  their  glauliersand  potash  ;  nor 
M'ill  they  often  require  any  other  physic.  If  a  bucket 
of  water  be  placed  always  in  their  reach,  ihey  will 
sip  often,  but  never  swill  themselves  out  to  disten- 
sion, wliieh  they  otherwise  are  "  obligated  to  do" 
(like  their  valei)  whenever  Iniuor  comes  in  their 
way,  in  order  to  lay  in  a  stock  like  the  camels, 
who  reiison  lui  the  uneertainly  of  anolber  supply. 

Hoxes,  however  beneficial  to  horses,  are  unpop- 
ular with  prejudiced  grooms,  who  have  an  instinc- 
tive dread  of  improvements  whieb  do  not  originate 
with  themselves;  and  although  in  truth  few  classes 
are  more  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  and  ologies  of 
the  horse  tlian  stable  folk,  yet,  in  common  with  all 
who   handle    ribbons   or   horse-flesh,   they    have 

1"nckeyed  themselves  into  the  credit  of  being  the 
[nowing  ones  par  ricfllmrc;  accordingly  such 
servants,  especially  if  old  ones  and  tre.isures,  gen- 
erally ruin  and  teach  their  misters,  for  gentlemen 
pique  themselves  vastly  on  eonnoisseurship  of  pic- 
tures and  horses,  and  are  shy  of  asking  questions 
which  imply  ignorance.  The  whole  genus  groom 
has  an  antipathy  to  any  changes  which  give  them 
more  work ;  they  particularly  dislike,  when  they 
have  "cleaned"  their  charges,  to  see  them  lie 
down,  "untidy"  and  "dirty"  themselves  again; 
they  sneer  at  what  they  call  "  finding  mares 
nests  ;"  and  pretend  that  horses  eat  their  b«'ds,  as 
the  pious  /Kncas  and  his  friends  did  their  tables. 
But  Mr.  Miles  has  invented  a  remedial  muzzle  for 
these  gross  feeders,  of  which  he  gives  us  an  en- 
graving. Boxes  again  are  ruinous  to  the  veterin- 
ary surgeon,  who  fees  groom.s,  since  they  do  away 
with  the  great  cause  of  profitable  progginess. 
These  gentry  are  jealous  of  amateur  farriery,  and 
abhor  any  revelations  to  the  uninitiated  of  family 
secrets  in  plain  intelligible  Knglisb.  Mr.  Miles 
cannot  (*xpect  to  he  popular  in  the  west,  a  latitude 
which  imports  rather  than  exports  wise  men  ;  the 
horse-doctor  shudders  lest  disease,  death,  and  him- 
self should  be  set  aside,  by  every  man — MUHtAtct 


— becoming  hii  own  farrier.    So  thought  tlie  pupil* 
*■  \ '         ;liy,  after  his  publication  to  i'  ' '   .f 

I  blue  pill  ;   '•  but  take  com 
111.  I.,     i..ii,i  he,  "  not  one  of  ■  ■•'  '  ■    ■  ^  r 

follow  my  advice."     Mr.  M 
Oriental  hakim,  prefers  exii 

moiit — "  the  best  physician  u  a  horse,  the  best 
apothecary  an  ass."  Kxcrcise,  combined  with 
cleanliness,  is  meat,  drink,  and  physic  for  b<>r»o 
and  groom  ;  although  the  latter  loves  rather  to 
lurk  in  the  larder,  and  never  curries  his  own  Ro- 
man-cemented carcast! — and  thinks,  n-asoning  from 
his  ovt  us,  that  no  harm  is  done  to  a  bors>- 

by  ni  ■  '  until  his  legs  begin  In  swell.     A 

reguliir  u.un  "ilking-cxerciso  of  two  hours  is  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  to  ensure  health  ;  while 
three  or  four  arc  much  better. 

"  When  masters  remember  that  the  natural  life 
of  a  horse  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years,  and 
that  three  fourths  of  them  die,  or  arc  destroyed, 
under  twelve  years'  old — used  ui>— with  scarcely  a 
foot  to  go  upon  ;  I  take  it,"  says  Mr.  Miles, "  that 
they  will  be  very  apt  to  transfer  their  sympathies 
from  the  groom,  and  his  trouble,  tn  their  own 
[Hickets  and  their  horses'  welfare.'' — p.  41. 

Yet,  were  it  not  for  the  wise  provision  of  na- 
ture which  causes  legs  to  swell  after  inaction,  .ind 
the  overlively  exuberance  of  antics  by  which  a 
fresh  horse  exhibits  his  schoolboy  exultation  of 
being  let  loose  aiid  getting  <put  of  the  stable — prob- 
ably even  less  than  the  present  poor  pittance  of 
exercise  would  be  given  by  idle  grooms  and  timid 
masters. 

The  horny  wall  of  the  horse's  foot  is  apt  to  get 
dry  and  brittle  in  a  hot  stable  where  temperature 
ought  to  range  from  50"  to  60°.  Dry  straw, 
coupled  with  excess  of  beat,  produces  cracks  in 
the  crust,  the  natural  effects  of  overbaking ;  this 
is  counteracted  by  grease  and  moisture,  using  the 
first  first — which  is  an  axiom — in  order  to  prevent 
evaporation.  Mr.  Miles  furnishes,  the  receipt  of 
an  ointment  which  he  has  found  to  succeed  admira- 
bly. In  hot  Slimmer  days  the  feet  should  be  tied 
up  in  a  cloth,  and  occasionally  plunged  into  buckets 
of  cool  water ;  beware,  however  of  washing  the 
feet  loo  soon  after  exercise,  as  it  checks  perspira- 
tion and  induces  fever;  clean  them  when  cool,  and 
rub  the  buck  and  pasterns  dry  with  the  hand — the 
best  of  towels  ;  a  stopping  also  at  night  of  frc^h 
cow-dung  keeps  the  frog  moist  and  aweet. 


Legacy. — A  bequest  of  goods  and  chattels  by 
will.  Some  parents  leave  a  good  name  as  a  lega- 
cy to  their  children  ;  and  some  children,  directly 
they  get  the  good  name,  put  it  on  the  back  of  a 
bill  as  the  best  means  of  turning  it  into  a  profit. 
Many  a  good  name  has  been  eventually  dishonored 
by  this  process.  A  legacy  is  either  general  or 
specific.  The  man  who  left  behind  him  a  receipt 
for  a  pill  that  was  a  specific  for  every  disease,  left 
undoubtedly  a  specific  legacy.  As  it  is  Just  possi- 
ble that  a  man  may  not  h.nve  been  taxed  heavily 
enough  in  his  lifetime,  a  lax  is  laid  on  his  property 
at  his  death,  called  a  legacy  duty  ;  so  that  the  tax- 
gatherer  may  be  said  to  pursue  his  victim  even  be- 
yond the  grave. — Pumh. 

The  Worse  for  Webster. — The  accusations 
of  fraud  and  peculation  brought  against  the  great 
American  statesman,  Mr.  Welwtcr,  have  turned 
out  to  be  utterly  groundless.  We  fear  Mr.  Web- 
ster will  lose  his  popularity  amongst  his  couutry- 
meo  in  Pennsylvania. — Pujich. 
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BOBNGO — JAFAN. 

(Cancliwioo  of  an  vticic  in  ihc  Quarterly  Rcriew.) 

A  1  ■■    .    ,„   Sarawak  for  i!  is 

oflln  'nary  iicnrrcly  !'■  I 

i      '  •  wurlil.     In  ihal  fii'lil  "1  1  ■iiiHv.ily 

urch  of  Eiiiil.iiid  may  he  iho  first. 
lilt  nil  l»>in»  in  Ihc  province  are  eaiimatcd  by 
Mr.  Hrooke  at  some  10,000  in  niinibcr,  and,  as 
r,i 'III  l„-  ix^.iiMcd  under  sucli  rule  as  he  liaa  e»- 
.  are  fast  incrcasini;.  The  lasi 
I  li  speak  of  visits  of  chiefs  to  Mr. 

Brooke  from  a  distance  of  twu  hundred  miles  in 
the  mti^rior  :  — 

"Thi'se  |)enple,"  he  states  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"  are  mild,  indn^trions,  and  so  svrnpiilously  hon- 
est, il  'i-  case  of  tliefl  has  not  come  under 
my  •  even  when  surroundrd  hy  oliji'cls 
easily  .ijipn.[iri:iii'd  and  tempting  from  their  novelty. 
Ill  tlieir  dl>lll(■^tic  lives  they  are  aiiii:ilile,  and 
addicted  to  none  of  the  vices  of  a  wild  stite. 
They  m.irry  but  one  wife  ;  and  their  women  are 
alwiiys  quoted  amonf;  the  M:ilays  as  remarkable 
for  chastity.  Their  freedom  from  all  prejudice  and 
their  present  scanty  knowledge  of  religion  would 
render  i heir  conversion  to  Christianity  an  easy  task, 
provided  they  are  rescued  from  their  present  suf- 
ferings and  degraded  state  ;  but  until  this  be  done 
it  will  be  vain  to  preach  a  faith  to  them  the  first 
precepts  of  wbiuh  are  daily  violated  in  their  own 
pen-ons." 

Mr.  Hrookc  says  elsewhere,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  184,) 
"  The  Dyak  is  neither  treacherous  nor  cunning, 
and  so  truthful  that  the  word  of  one  of  them 
might  sifely  be  taken  before  the  oath  of  half  a 
diiien  liiirneans.  In  their  dealings  they  are  very 
straightforward  and  correct,  and  so  trustworthy 
that  they  rarely  attempt,  even  after  a  lapse  of 
years,  to  evade  payment  of  a  just  debt."  Is  not 
this  a  belter  raw  material  for  Christian  manufacture 
than  the  proiid  and  warlike  savage  of  New  Zea- 
land, or  the  Hindoo  steeped  in  the  prejinlices  of 
ciste?  Is  such  a  field  as  this  to  be  left  to  the 
Jesuit,  or  to  the  chances  of  Protestant  sectarian 
leal !  We  have  some  hope  that  these  questions 
will  be  answered  as  they  should  be  answered  from 
rich  and  episcopal  Kn^land  ;  and  that  the  great 
and  wealthy  of  the  land  will  come  forward  and 
tell  our  venerated  primate — find  us  a  man  of 
piety,  enterprising  2eal,  and  judgment,  and  we 
will  provide  the  means  of  establishing  him  in  a 
land  which,  with  God's  blessing  on  his  efTorts,  to 
me  the  words  of  one  who  knows  it,  be  "  will  not 
wish  to  exchange  for  any  sphere  of  action  on  this 
aide  heaven,"  • 

T  -^  above  quoted  are  well  calculated 

to  I  lian  sympathy  on   behalf  of   Mr. 

Bro'iKi'  •>  ?•;.•  'lal  protegdi,  the  aborij.'iiial  Uyaks  ; 
but  it  muAt  not  be  supposed  that  he  has  no  corner 
left  in  hii  heart  for  the  Malay,  who  has  l)een 
•carci'ly  le«s  nialigned  by  common  report,  than  the 
Ilelui  r  M  .  Ill  opjircsKcs.  We  cannot  profess  to 
kiK'  HIS  the  term  Malay  conveys  to  our 

rei".  >  ral.     With   us  it  raises  the  vision 

•The  "AiMwH"  of  the   R«v.   C.  Brerrtoo  did  not 


At. 

fivcu  tiirir  ^nHCii'tri  lu  \iK  uiiucri«ikiii^.      .nay 


"')■ 


of  a  man  of  swarthy  complexion,  dragged  with 
opium,  runiiini!  dnwn  a  crowded  street,  pursued 
by  the  civil  and  military  auihorilies,  and  stabbing 
right  and  leA,  at  man,  woman,  and  child,  with  a 
kris.  This  demoniac  vision  fades  before  Mr. 
Brooke's  kketch  from  the  living  model  : — 

"  Simple  in  their  habits,  they  are  neither  treach- 
erous nor  blood-thirsty  ;  cheerful,  polite,  hospita- 
ble, gentle  in  their  manners,  they  live  in  commu- 
nities with  fewer  crimes  and  fewer  punishments 
than  most  other  people  of  the  globe.  They  are 
passionately  fond  of  their  children,  and  indulgent 
even  to  a  fault.  I  have  always  found  them  guod- 
temiicred  and  obliging,  wonderfully  amenable  to 
authority,  and  quite  as  sensible  of  benefits  confer- 
red, and  as  grateful  as  other  people  of  more 
favored  nations  " — Vol.  ii.,  p.  128. 

Of  course  there  is  a  reverse  to  this  picture. 
.\mong  their  bad  qualities  Mr.  Brooke  enumerates 
deceit,  a  disposition  to  intrigue,  superstition,  and 
lis  attendant  propensities  to  persecution  and  op- 
pression. Add  to  these  defects  of  the  Asiatic 
character  the  outward  circumstances  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  corrupt  aristocracy,  all  the  vices 
without  the  advantiges  of  a  feudal  system,  and  no 
wonder  that  occasional  and  scanty  intercourse  with 
ignorant,  insolent,  and  unscrupulous  Kiiropcan 
traders,  should  have  led  to  acts  of  treachery  and 
violence  which  have  given  ihe  Malay  a  bad  name 
— applied  also,  as  the  term  is,  to  many  races  qiiile 
distinct  from  the  real  Malay,  and  from  each  other, 
in  origin,  habits,  and  language. 

Mr.   BrcHike's  lime  Ins  been  too  much  and  too 
well  employed  to  allow  him  to  make  many  scien- 
tific additions  to  our  knowledjre  of  the  natural  his- 
Itory  of  Borneo.     He   has,  however,  not  failed  to 
I  collect  some  particulars  of  that  race  of  quadrumana 
j  for  which  the   island  has  long  been   famous,  and 
which,  with  one  exception,  is  supposed  to  approach 
[the  nearest  to  man  in   anatomical  structure  and  in 
jiis  con«ei|Ucnt  habits  and  gestures.     Nor  has  Mr. 
;  Brooke  been  idle  as  a  collector.     Five  living  spe- 
I  cimuns  of  the  orang-outang  were  shipped  by  him 
in  one  vessel  for  Kngland,  but,  we  believe,  died  on 
iihe  passaec.     His  re[>ort  on  the  animal,  published 
1  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society," 
j  ii   appended    to   Captain    Keppel's   first   volume. 
I  The   larcest  adult  shot  by  Mr.  Brooke  was  4  feet 
I  I  inch  in  height,  but  he  obtained  from  the  natives 
a  dried   hand   which   would   indicate   far   greater 
dimensions,  and  we  think  there  is  ground  to  siip- 
|M)se  that  the  stature  which  has  been  attributed  to 
I  a  Sumalran  species,  fully  equalling  or  exceeding 
that  of  man,  is  attained  by  the   same  or  a  similar 
species  in  Borneo.      Mr.  Brooke's  observations  or 
inquiries  do  not  ti^nd  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
Bornean  animal  in  respect  of  its  approximation  to 
humanity,   a*   compared   with    his  West    .\fiican 
competitor,  the  chimpanzee.     The  activity  in  his 
native  wo«ids,  attributed  to  him  by  simio  writers, 
is  denied  by  Mr.    Brooke,  who  describes  him  as 
slow   in   his  motions,  even   when   escaping  from 
man,  and  making  no  attempt  at  defence  except  at 
close   quarters,    when    his   teeth    arc   fonnidable. 
He  appears  to  be  agile  and  dexterous  in  nothing 
hut  the  formation  of  his  nest,  a  mere  sort  of  un- 
covered seat  which  he   weaves  of  branches  with 
much  rapidity.     Mr.  Brooke's  account  of  the  nidi- 
lation  of  the  animal  Uillics  exactly  with  that  by 
Ir.  Abel,  the  naturalist  to  the  Chinese  Krnbassy 
(il   Ixird  Amherst : — 

"  While  in  Java,"  says  Mr.  Abel,  p.  32.'>,  "  ho 
lodged  in  a  large  tamarind  tree  near  my  dwelling;  and 
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formed  a  hc<1  )>y  interlwinini;  the  small  braiirlics, 
and  ruvrriiisf  iIiimii  with  li'iivm." 

"  Tli«  nido  hut,"  nays  Mr.  Ilrooke,  "  which  they 
are  siatrd  in  hiiild  in  iho  trees,  would  bo  more 
prn[icrly  called  a  svai  or  nest,  for  it  has  no  roiif  iir 
cover  of  any  sort.  The  facility  with  which  thoy 
form  this  seat  is  curious  ;  and  1  had  nn  opporlu- 
nily  of  seeini;  a  wounded  frmalo  weave  the 
branches  toueiher  and  seat  hervlf  williin  a  minute. 
She  afterwards  received  our  firo  without  inovin);, 
and  expired  in  her  lufly  abode,  whence  it  cost  us 
much  trouble  to  di.ilodge  her." 

Our  accounts  of  the  cbiinpanTco  in  its  native 
atnie  are  |icrba|>8  little  to  be  relied  upon  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  in  its  i;reirarious  and  terrestrial  habily 
it  has  a  greater  afTinily  to  man  than  the  soliiarv  and 
arboreal  orang-outani;.  'i'he  former  is  said  to 
build  a  hut  on  the  i;round  not  much  inferior  to  the 
dwellinjf  of  ibe  ne),'ri>^but,  unlike  him,  to  build  it, 
not  for  bis  male  self,  bul  for  his  wife  and  family. 
lie  us«!s  a  club,  possibly  for  support  in  loeomolion, 
more  certainly  and  with  tremendous  clfect  for  assault 
and  defence  ;  and,  if  all  tales  be  true,  he  buries  his 
dead.  In  all  these  aeecuiiiilishments  the  Hornean 
homo  .ii/lrtstrii  is  decidedly  deficient.  In  youth 
both  have  been  found  centle,  playful,  imitative  of 
man,  and  capable  of  stron);  attachment.  The  chim- 
panzee some  time  since  exhibited  at  Paris,  who 
lived  in  the  first  circles  of  French  society,  was 
much  visited  by  M.  Thiers,  and  attended  in  his  List 
illness  by  the  court  physicians,  w.-i.s  most  impatient 
of  stditude.  The  maturer  character  of  both  spe- 
cies is  probably  much  influenced  by  adventitious 
circumstances.  The  forests  of  .Vfrica,  swarminp 
with  huge  reptiles  and  the  larirer  camivora,  are  a 
roiidher  school  than  those  of  Uorneo,  from  which 
"  rabida'  ti^rcs  absunt  ct  sa^va  leonum  semina." 
A  French  navin^ator,  Grandpre  by  name,  tells  us 
of  a  chimpanzee  which  became  an  able  seaman  on 
board  a  slaver,  but  was  so  ill  used  by  the  mate  that 
he  died  of  grief.  Wby  does  this  give  us  a  worse 
opinion  of  the  mate,  and  a  warmer  feeling  of  indig- 
nation, than  if  the  victim  had  been  one  of  the  hu- 
man cargo  !  In  their  immnniiy  from  the  fiercer 
be.ists  of  prey  Iho  forests  of  Borneo  have  greatly 
the  advantiige  not  only  over  those  CartVarian  wastes 
where  the  cowering  missionary  freiiuenlly  reads 
prayers  from  his  fortified  wagon  to  a  congregation 
of  lions,  bul  over  the  more  civilized  seitlement  of 
Singapore.  Mr.  Davidstm's  volume  (p.  .I I)  gives  a 
frightiul  account  of  the  degree  to  which  the  jungles 
of  that  island  are  infested  by  the  tiger.  Caplain 
Wilkes,  the  very  intelligent  commander  of  the 
United  Stales  discovery  expedition,  who  visited 
Singapore  in  1HI2,  athrins  that  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  island  tigers  did  not  exist  in  it,  but 
that  they  have  since  swum  the  straits,  and  have 
devoured  no  less  than  MOO  human  victims  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  town.  It  is  no  wonder  thai 
the  botany  of  Singapore  is,  as  Captain  Wilkes 
states,  imperfectly  known.  Its  jungles  come  into 
respectful  competition  with  the  forests  of  Assam, 
from  which,  under  I^ird  .\uckland's  government, 
five  thousand  tiger-skins  were  produced  in  one  year 
to  claim  the  government  reward.  The  elephant  is 
supiKised  to  bo  extinct  in  Borneo,  and  we  hear  no- 
thing of  the  camel,  which  llerrera  mentions  as 
abundant. 

Having  quoted  Captain  Wilkes,  we  may  add 
that  ho  bears  the  honorable  and  impartial  testimony 
of  an  American  gcniloman  and  officer  to  the  value 
of  Mr.  Brooke's  exertions  in  Borneo,  and  that  he 
appears  to  consider  it  impossible  that  the;  should 


not  be  supported  and  carried  out  hy  thf-  Hrittsh 
government.     Captain    Wilki-s  did    ni ' 
Borneo  itself,  bul  his  account  of  the   u 
.Sixdoo  Islands  i.s  the  l>est  and  most  lictailcJ  »  h:cli 
has  eome  under  our  notice.* 

Wo  have  already  referred  to  Mr.  Davi.'       "        ' 
ume.     It  is  the  work  evidenlly  of  a  m 

distinguished  natural  ability,  and  tl ■  .- 

ing  from  one  whoso  life  siM'ms  !■  i  de- 
voted    to    Incr.vrrLlil.-     Ili.li,»lrv    aUll     :,    iho 

Style  of  its  ^  I  i.s  such  as  most  pro- 

fes.sed  men  '  ^^'lt  itivy.      II^'  eivcs 

us  a  most  n^ 
ed  in  sfmie  I' 

the  Indian   Ults,  I  lima,  and   .Vustraha.     He  de- 
fends the  opium  trade,  insinuates  a  desire  for  the 
retention  of  Chiisan,  and   advocates  a  '■ 
opening  of  intercourse  with  Japan.     .\ 
hitler  siiL'gestion — with  much  respect  fur    >lr    I'l- 
vid.sort,  and  wiib  grateful  veneralion  fur  the  memo- 
ry of  .'^ir  S.  liafiles,  who  did  more  than  r-.^'  ■■  !.."■,. 
ing  eye  on  Japan — we  enter  our  protest,  ■ 
which  have   been   amply  set  forth   in   i  r 

numlH'rs  of  this  Journal.  We  believe  the  Japanese 
to  lie  a  contented,  prosperous,  and,  on  the  whole, 
well-governed  people,  ready  to  rip  themselves  up 
on  the  appearance  of  the  British  flag  in  their  wa- 
ters. If  one  empire  of  the  world  chooses  to  indulge 
a  taste  for  seclusion,  to  eschew  Manchester  goods, 
and  make  its  own  hardware,  we  think  it  ought  to 
be  indulged.  The  risks  of  invasion  would  be  seri- 
ous to  the  invader,  and  success  would  lie  purch.ased 
at  an  expen.se  of  gunpowder  and  blood,  which, 
though  neither  Quakers  nor  members  of  a  peaco 
society,  we  abhor  to  cimtcmplale. 

We  are  not,  however,  more  th.an  Mr.  Davidson 
or  Sir  Slamfiird  Uaflles.  indifferent  to  the  advan- 
tages our  commerce  could  derive  from  any  relaxa- 
tion, voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  of  their 
rigid  system  of  non-intercourse  ;  and  we  admit  that 
there  are  circumstances  of  the  present  moment 
which  may  bring  such  a  change  of  their  policy 
within  the  verge  of  pos,vhiliiy.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  long  before  Ibis  the  reverlwration  of  our  puna 
on  the  banks  of  ibc  Yellow  Kiver  has  been  felt  in  the 
council  chamber  of  ihe  palace  of  Jeddo.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  pronounce  what  pailieijar  efl't'ct  the  sound 
may  have  produced  on  theJapane.se  mind.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Japane.s<>  entertain  a  hereditary  con- 
tempt and  aversion  for  their  near  kinsmen  of  the  ce- 
lestial empire.  In  their  commercial  intercourse,  the 
latter  are  subjeeled  to  restrictions  as  rigid,  and  con- 
ditions as  humiliating,  as  those  to  which  the  Dutch 
have  so  long  submilled.  The  original  reli: 
the  two  races  was  probably  a  near  one,  b 
tion  of  ages  has  left  Ihe  recollection  of  liii:iii[iri;iiit 
resistance  to  the  Chinest'  invader  unimpaired,  and 
has  produced  striking  dilTerences  between  them, 
generally  to  the  advantage  of  the  Japanese.  The 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness  which  penade  all 
classes  in  Japan  would  alone  conslilute  a  strong 
distinction  in  their  favor.  Wo  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  intelligence  of  the  humili.ation  of  the 
Chinese  has  been  received  in  Japan  with  something 
of  the  satisfaction  with  which,  as  we  remember  to 
have  heard,  the  Chinese  wardens  of  the  marches 
looked  on  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  mountaineers 
of  Nepaul  who  gave  .so  much  trouble  to  our  best 
troops  and  commanders.  Their  applications  for 
assistance  or  refuge  were  met  with  insult  and  con- 

*  See  "  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expe- 
dition."    Philadelphia  edition,  vol.  v.,  ch.  n. 
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tamclr,  which  broke  out  in  such  cxprenioos  as 

"Truly- - '■' ■     Who  are  you, 

that  yuii  i.sh,"  4c.  &c.     Wc 

caii"''i  ...a  saiiafaciion  of  this 

drs  imxcd  wiih  apprehension 

at  T  I  friim  the  conquering  na- 

tion »l.  -,  seen  either  through  Chinese 

or  Dull  !■  -.  niijfht  not  assume  a  very  pre- 

posst'ssiii;.  ii.-,!.  <.!,  |>artic«l.irly  when  coupled  with 
the  list  insiani-e  of  the  appearance  of  the  Kn^lish 
flag  in  the  waters  of  Japan — that  of  the  "  Plisc- 
ton."  We  are  nevertheless  tolil  that  reports  have 
reached  Java  that  the  Japanese  eovprniuent  were 
in  expectation  of  a  visit  from  the  KngliKh,  and  thai 
the  Rovernmcnt  at  Jeddo  would  now  receive  an 
amicable  coniuiercial  nussion.  If  this  be  so,  the 
experiment  is  worth  trying;  but  if  it  he,  tried,  we 
earnestly  hope  that  it  may  be  committed  to  some 
officer  of  approved  discretion — some  naval  Potiin- 
gcr — who  will  not  slain  our  flaq;  by  any  act  of  vio- 
lence or  illeg;il  aggression,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
the  "  Phaeton''  was  to  be  .palliated,  but  in  our 
opinion  hardly  justified  by  the  warlike  relations 
which  then  existed  between  ourselves  and  the 
Dutch.  We  have  no  enemy  now  to  run  to  earth 
in  Japan,  and  if  we  c.mnol  at  once  establish  frirnd- 
ly  relations  with  iu  inhabitants,  and  procure  from 
the  local  authorities  the  usual  hospitalities  of  a 
friendly  port,  pilotage,  provisions,  &c.,  without 
humiliating  and  inadmissible  conditions,  we  know 
not  by  what  law  of  nations  we  can  insist  on  a  re- 
versal in  our  f.ivor  of  the  code  of  an  empire  which 
never  itself  has  indulged  in  acts  of  aggression. 
We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  either  menace  or  vio- 
lence could  lead  to  any  result  more  satisfactory  than 
they  would  deserve,  and  we  believe  thai  in  such 
dangerous  waters  as  those  of  Nagasaki,  the  safety 
not  only  of  boats'  crews,  but  even  of  a  ship  of  war, 
might  b<!  compromised  by  rash  contempt  of  Japan- 
ese militia,  and  equally  by  rash  reliance  on  the 
weakness  or  the  good-will  of  a  people  with  whom 
•elf-sacrifice  at  the  order  of  the  sovereign  is  an  in- 
▼eterate  custom. 

As  to  any  snch  specimen  of  bad  faith  as  would 
be  exhibited  in  our  fon;ible  retention  of  t'hus.in, 
we  consider  it  beyond  llie  sphere  of  serious  argu- 
ment or  reprehension,  and  we  do  not  imagine  that 
there  is  much  more  chance  of  any  diplomatic  ar- 
rangement with  the  Chinese  by  which  we  could 
keep  possession  of  it,  than  there  is  of  lyird  Aber- 
deen conveying  the  Channel  Islands  in  a  leasehold 
tenure  to  L/niis  Pliilippo,  or  of  his  obtaining  from 
that  sovereign  a  reentry  on  our  old  possession  of 
Calais. 

We  are,  however,  quite  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Davidson  when  be  advocates  immediate  measures 
fur  working  the  liotneo  coal-field. 

"  .Ml  h<'r  majesty's  steamers  on  the  coast  of 
China  might  bo  supplied,''  he  says,  "  with  fuel 
from  the  same  quarter — particularly  as  several 
empty  ships  go  to  China  every  season  in  search  of 
freights  honioward,  which  would  gladly  call  at 
D4>rne<i  m  rout''  and  lake  in  a  cargo  of  coals  to  \>e 
delivered  at  Hong  Kong  at  B  moderate  rate  per 
Ion.  To  c^iablish  this  coal-trade  on  a  permanent 
fimling,  a  Ir-Mly  would  require  to  be  entered  into 
will,  il,..  S,,li,,;  ,,r  fl,,r,,..,.  Ti,,.  I  have  no  hesi- 
lai  ind  the  requi- 

tii  '       I'.'irneo  aulhori- 

li'  .  whose  influence  in  that  quarter 

U'  werful." — Davidson,  jt.  395. 

Mr.  K*fl  »  ><>lumc,  "  F.ntcrpriso  in  Tropical 
Australia,"  is  also  a  perfuriuancc  of  sterling  abil- 


ity— and  it  is  well  calculated  to  make  us  anxious 
for  the  more  expanded  treatise  on  eastern  coro- 
morce  which  he  promises  soon  to  publish.  It  has, 
and  will  probably  still  more,  beciuiic  the  province 
of  Knglaiid  to  direct  to  .\uslralia  and  oilier  quar- 
ters the  streams  of  population  and  labor  which 
only  require  her  hand  lo  guide  them  from  various 
over-peopled  quarters  of  the  east,  to  fertile  but  un- 
peopled wastes.  At  page  1 1'J  of  Mr.  Karl's  vol- 
ume will  be  found  some  valuable  observations  on 
this  extensive  and  interesting  subject.  Many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas  adjacent  to  Australia, 
such  as  Kissi  and  Hotti,  suffer  periodically  from 
famine — others  are  only  relieved  of  their  surplus 
population  by  the  abominable  expedient  of  the 
slave-trade.  The  Celebes,  (.'liina,  and  Continental 
India,  are  all  ready  to  irrigate  the  thirsty  soil  with 
sireanis  of  useful  labor.  Of  these  Mr.  Karl  con- 
siders the  Malay  the  cheapest,  from  his  habits  and 
requirements  as  lo  dress  the  bust  customer  for  the 
British  manufacturer,  and  the  best  adapted  for 
clearing  new  lands.  The  Chinese  are  the  In-st  ag- 
riculturists, manufacturers,  we  believe  we  may  add 
miners — India  furnishes  the  best  herdsmen.  It 
has  been  found  at  Singapore  that  from  these  vari- 
ous siiiirces  the  supply  of  labor  has  fully  kept  pace 
with  a  growing  demand.  Mr.  l);ividsou  says  th;it 
the  Chinese  junks  bring  annually  In  this  part  of 
the  World  from  six  to  eight  thousand  emigrants, 
who  ultimately  find  employment  either  in  the 
island,  in  the  tin-mines  of  Borneo,  or  the  Malayan 
peninsula.  "  Spartam  nartus  es" — if  ue  can  only 
contrive  to  turn  to  account  the  territory  wlihiii  our 
legitimate  control,  we  shall  rub  on  for  some  time 
to  come  without  coercing  Japan.  The  inerrhant 
and  the  emigrant  to  Australia  will  find  much  use- 
ful  information  in  these  two  works  of  Messrs.  Da- 
vidson and  Karl;  and  with  readers  fnr  amusement 
they  cannot  fail  lo  be  popular.  We  could  fill 
pages  with  descriptions  and  anecdotes  of  the  most 
lively  inietest  which  abound  in  both  :  Mr.  David- 
son's especially,  exhibits  a  rare  mastery  in  pictur- 
esque narration. 


PUNCH  S   POLITICAL   DICTIONARy. 

Lords,  House  of. — One  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
comprising  the  body  known  as  the  peers  ;  so  that 
they  who  insist  that  our  constitution  is  peerh'ss, 
are  guilty  of  a  slight  error.  The  lords  are  either 
spiritual,  including  the  archbishops  and  hislinps,  or 
temporal,  who  may  have  been  so  railed  from  tlieir 
ancestors  having  first  obtained  their  dignities  by  a 
readiness  lo  temporize.  The  eldest  s<in  of  a  peer 
is  u  |)eer  at  his  father's  death — as  if  in  the  aristoc- 
racy of  talent  the  eldest  son  of  a  poet  should  bo 
born  a  poet.  From  the  old  proverb,  one  would 
imagine  this  was  the  rule  of  succession  tn  thu 
temple  of  the  muses  :  but  the  words  porta  nasrilur, 
must  be  qualified  by  nun  fit,  which  may  he  trans- 
lated, "  I  niess  he  is  not  fit  for  il."  Peers  are 
sometimes  created  from  amongst  lawyers  and 
wddlers,  when,  lo  prevent  the  coronet  being  like  a 
tin-kcltle  fastened  on  lo  the  head,  as  in  the  cele- 
brated dog  case  il  was  lied  lo  ihe  tail,  il  is  usual 
to  settle  a  pension  in  tail  male,  on  the  recipient  of 
a  peerage.  The  peers  have  been  called  the  here- 
ditary wisdom  of  the  leglslalure;  but  as  il  is 
thought  they  can  sometimes  evince  their  » isdom 
holler  by  holding  their  tongues,  and  keeping  away 
from  tbi'  house,  their  presence  is  not  necessary  to 
their  voles,  which  may  be  given  by  proxy. 
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From  lh«  Specwior. 

»iK.  ihwnsend's  lives  of  twelve  EMLNENT 

JUDGES. 

SoMC  of  these  Lives  nrif^inally  ajipcarcd  in  (he 
/iflM'  Miii;n:ine :  llicy  liavti  liecn  rc|irintt'il,  partly 
ill  consei|u«iice  of  tho  praises  bestowed  upon  two 
of  thoin  liy  llu"  Ktlinlnirgh  and  (^mrlrrly  lirfiaes, 
partly  in  the  opinion  that  a  "  eullcclion  of  niemoirs 
of  eminent  modern  judges  would  not  bo  unac- 
ceptable to  the  profession  and  the  public  gene- 
rally ;"  nn  idea  which  induced  the  composition  of 
the  new  Lives. 

The  Tivclvo  Judges  whom  Mr.  Townsend  has 
selected  ns  subjects  for  his  pen  may  be  described 
as  bclonginp  to  the  age  of  Cfeorge  the  Third  ;  for 
they  were  "all  appointed  lo  the  bench  and  left  it 
during  the  reign  of  ihnt  monarch,  with  the  three 
exceptions  of  Stowell,  Kldou,  and  Tcnterden.  In 
selecting  his  subjects,  Mr.  Townsend  seems  to 
have  been  guided  by  his  own  test  of  eminence  ;  for 
the  characters  and  legal  line  of  his  heroes  are 
varied  enough.  In  common  law,  there  areUuller, 
Kenyoii,  Giblw,  Kllenboroiich,  and  Tcnterden; 
who,  however  they  might  differ  in  personal  and 
professional  nature,  were  all  men  of  legal  acquire- 
ments, who  forced  their  way  to  wealth,  celebrity, 
and  station,  by  indefatigable  lalior  and  perse- 
verance, and  who  may  be  taken,  each  in  his  line, 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  hard  common  lawyer, 
whom  modern  manner  is  gradually  extinguishing, 
with  his  good  as  well  as  his  evil.  The  two  great 
equity  lawyers  are  Kldon  and  Sir  William  Grant  ; 
tho  former  eminent  as  a  chancellor,  but  perhaps 
unrivalled  for  a  knowledge  of  law  and  a  power  of 
hair-spliiting  ;  the  lalti:r  with  the  highest  repute 
Bs  a  coinplele  and  perfect  judge  of  any  man  in 
modern  or  ancient  times — though  his  reputation 
perhaps  excels  that  portion  of  his  works  from 
which  posterity  must  fium  itsilecision.  Following 
these  two  cmiueut  judges  is  Milford,  Ijord  Redes- 1 
dale,  chancellor  of  Ireland;  a  man  who  was: 
rather  an  able  practitioner  and  a  respectable  indi- ; 
vidua!  than  of  original  and  marked  character  either 
as  a  lawyer  or  a  man.  As  a  popular  advocate, 
Erskine  towers  above  all  :  as  a  judge,  he  can 
scarcely  be  called  "  eminent  ;"  his  post  and  the 
figure  he  made  in  it  were  entirely  owing  to  his 
eminence  at  the  bar.  "  The  wary  VVedderburn, 
who  never  went  upon  a  forlorn  hope  nor  ever 
threw  away  the  scabbard,"  and  who  "  had  some- 
thing about  him  which  even  treachery  could  not 
trust,"  is  best  known  as  an  unscrupulous  but  clever 
political  adventurer,  whose  memory  is  embalmed 
in  history  for  his  fierce  though  justifiable  attack 
upon  Franklin,  his  defence  of  Clive,  and  various 
intrigues  with  every  parly  likely  to  serve  his  turn, 
till,  finding  the  roxite  whigs  hopeless  and  the 
Portland  p;irtv  not  so  pliant  as  he  wished,  he  bar- 
gained with  Pitt  for  the  chancellorship.  He  had 
on  his  previous  elevation  to  the  common  picas  been 
made  Lord  Loughborough  ;  a  name  by  which  he  is 
more  familiarly  known  than  by  that  of  Earl  of 
Rosslyn,  which  title  he  obtaiued  when  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  a  few  years  afterwards.  Pepper 
Arden,  Ijord  Alvanley,  though  not  so  mere  an  ad- 
venturer as  Loughborough,  was  active  and  cele- 
brated .13  a  politician  rather  than  as  a  lawyer  ; 
though  ho  creditably  filled  the  posts  of  master  of 
the  rolls  and  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas. 
Tho  remaining  eminent  judge  was  a  civilian,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  that  ever  lived.  To 
profound  learning  and  extensive  acumen,  William 
cxvm.        living  aok.         vol.  x.       20 


Scott,   Lord  Stowell,  added  an  unenity  of  diapo- 

sitio'i     :ni    i-li'i-riiil    lilcrrilii  rr      ,Tfi(l    I'mcr.,    of   Style 

»  I  '•  ;  whilst 

hi"  ..  orncum- 

ber,  or  his  litrreture  to  ornament  his  coinpositioo 
t<H)  much.  He  might  be  a  shade  over-exbauaiive 
and  over-argumentative ;  and  perhaps  he  wanted 
the  condensed  gravity  of  judicial  eliHiuencc  :  but 
he  gained  in  amenity  what  he  lost  in  weight. 
These  things,  however,  are  rather  of  the  nature 
of  feature  and  complexion  than  constitutional 
qualities.  lA>rd  Stowell  had  the  acumen  which 
perceived  distinctions,  the  comprehension  which 
took  in  the  entire  range  of  the  subject,  the  genius 
which  detected  the  principle  lurking  in  tho  in- 
stance ;  and  he  was  thus  oflen  enahltd  to  cndow 
scemingly  small  cases  with  imjHirtancft  and  dig- 
nity. In  these  larger  qualities  Stowell  seems  to 
us  to  have  excelled  all  the  rest  of  these  eminent 
men  ;  the  best  of  whom  were  probably  only 
"judges  learned  in  the  law,"  and  whose  learning 
eclipsed  their  philoeophy. 

Except  in  the  case  of  Lord  Eldon,  where  the 
materials  were  ready  to  Mr.  Townsend "s  hand, 
the  Lives  in  these  volumes  partake  more  of  tho 
article  or  mcmcur  than  of  pure  biography,  whtlher 
we  consider  biography  in  the  sense  of  a  regular 
narrative  of  the  incidents  of  a  life  and  correspon- 
dence, or  a  masterly  account  of  the  career  wjth  a 
portrait  of  the  character.  P'or  the  former  mode, 
space  and  materials  were  both  pcrhajis  wanting  ; 
to  the  latter  Mr.  Townsend  is  not  exactly  equal. 
He  lacks  the  penetrative  acumen,  the  strength  of 
mind,  and  the  freedom  from  prejudice,  required  in 
the  more  critical  biographer.  Indeed,  he  is  a 
strong  partisan  in  his  views  ;  which  rather  smack 
of  the  old  tory  lawyer,  but  without  his  insolence, 
virulence,  and  coarseness.  These  prejudices  peep 
out  in  his  estimate  of  persons  :  in  which,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Town.scnd  is  more  successful  than  in  his 
ciiticism  ;  for  some  of  his  selected  jokes  are  but 
indifferent,  his  specimens  of  eloquence  or  judgment 
do  not  always  justify  the  praise  they  are  put  for- 
ward to  support,  and  he  has  a  remarkable  knack 
of  spoiling  quotations.  Dut  the  book  is  agreeable 
and  interesting  ;  partly  from  tho  character  of  Mr. 
Townsend  s  mind,  which  though  not  very  keen  or 
elevated,  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  gossip 
of  biography  or  of  legal  lore  ;  partly  from  the 
nature  of  his  subjects.  A  lawyer  who  rises  to 
eminence  has  always  some  striking  qualities :  if 
not  a  profound  jurisconsult,  or  a  keen  and  able 
pleader,  he  must  have  ready  and  flashy  parts  of 
some  kind,  sufficient  to  float  him  over  the  stormy 
competition  of  the  bar,  and  make  him  "  generally 
useful"  in  the  senate.  Eminence  in  art,  science, 
and  literature,  is  necessarily  attained  by  stdilary 
meditation  and  experiment ;  but  a  successful  law- 
yer is  generally  throughout  his  entire  career,  and 
always  in  sonic  part  of  it,  brought  into  the  actual 
business  of  life  ;  and  in  times  of  movement,  such 
as  a  majority  of  the  judges  in  this  volume  lived  in, 
connected  with  the  struggles  of  factions  as  well  as 
litigants,  and  engaged  in  forwarding  or  baflling  tho 
arts  of  unscrupulous  power  or  of  parties  perhaps 
more  unscrupulous.  Then,  the  lawyer  (we  are 
speaking  of  the  public  pleader  and  the  judge)  is  a 
man  of  this  world.  He  lives  almost  in  public — in 
the  courts,  in  the  houses  of  parliament,  in  circuit 
clubs,  and  at  "  common  tables,"  where  there  is 
constantly  going  on  a  keen  encounter  of  wits ;  and 
even  if  in  private  life  he  is  an  ccxmomic  recluse 
like  Keuyon  or  Eldon,  his  strength  or  eccentricity 
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of  character  supplies  as  many  strong  points  as 
vv      ''  '  I   from  the  ini>»t  liberal  round  of 

<  In    the   majority  of  cases,   the 

fiu..i  I....  .'I  1^  .1  man  of  Mrui^glcs,  not  only  with 
aw  but  with  fortune.  There  is  no  turning  out  a 
"  heaveii-born"  lawyer  either  at  equity  or  nisi 
prius.  Ho  gatliers  his  knowledge  by  time  and 
labor,  and  acquires  by  long  practice  that  ready 
dexterity  in  its  application  which  looks  almost 
supernatural  lo  the  ignorant,  as  if  he  worked  hy 
witchcraft  instead  of  wit.  Many  lawyers,  too, 
have  liprung  from  a  mean  origin  and  very  narrow 
circumstances  ;  so  that  their  early  career  affords 
examples  of  the  pursuit  of  distinction  under  diffi- 
culiirs  :  a  circumstance  that  .idds  interest  to  their 
livi  ,.i.  though  it  may  taint  their  character  with 
coarseness,  and  induce  something  of  unprincipled 
■elf-seeking.  For  the  public  biography  of  modern 
lawyers  also  there  are  ample  materials,  not  merely 
in  the  professional  but  in  the  newspaper  reports ; 
a  large  amount  of  their  good  things  and  very  often 
of  their  bad  are  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  there  are  always  many  people  well 
aci]uainted  with  their  personal  characteristics  and 
their  bearing  both  in  public  and  private  life,  should 
the  writer  himself  not  know  them.  With  such 
excellent  subjects,  and  ample  materials  to  his 
hand,  and  with  his  professional  esprit  de  corps, 
Mr.  Townsend  could  scarcely  fail  in  producing  a 
pleasant  and  useful  book  for  the  world  at  large, 
and  an  interesting  work  fur  the  lawyer  or  law 
student. 

A  ()oinl  of  interest  connected  with  the  book, 
though  not  necessarily  with  the  subject  of  lawyers, 
are  the  events  and  manners  over  which  the  reader 
is  carried.  Dated  from  the  early  times  of  George 
the  Third,  the  most  striking  events  of  that  troubled 
reign  are  brought  in  review  before  us  ;  whilst 
many  of  the  anecdotes  indicate  the  coarseness  of 
manners  and  want  of  education  not  only  found 
among  the  middle  clasoes  hut  even  among  the 
country  gentlemen  of  the  last  century — the  im- 
mediate successors  to  the  .Squire  VVeslerns.  Here 
is  an  instance  fn)m  the  life  of  Buller. 

HIGH    BIIERIFTS,    "  SIXTY    VKARS   SINCE." 

"  There  is  a  tradition  on  the  Oxford  Circuit, 
that  he  once  met  at  the  first  assize  town  with  a 
very  unsophisticated  shorifT,  w  ho  bluntly  demanded 
of  his  lordship,  as  he  was  stepping  into  his  car- 
riage, whether  he  was  a  bona  fide  judge,  (the 
worthy  functionary  made  hut  one  syllable  of  fide,) 
as  they  had  been  so  often  fobbed  off  with  sergeants 
r  rls  ?     When  satisfied  on  this  important 

;  he  took  his  seat  aside  of  the  judge.     A 

•  ..  iity  on  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Justice 
il        r  orcisiored  some  misgivings  in  the  mind  of 
■  iiT;   who  expressed   his  fear  that  he  had 
done  something   wrong.     '  It  is  cer- 
1   Ins   lordship,  with  a  smile,  *  against 
.<  ii  |u'  lie  iin  those  occasions  for  the  sherilTto  lake 
til"   ^•  jt  fronting  the  horses,  unless,' — ho  put  his 
Il  i:  !   on   the  gentleman,  who  was  starting  up^ 
:  Ii    .-H  invited  by  the  judge,  as  I  now  invite  you.' 

<  r ,  .u<\  tells  a  story  of  a  learned   predeccasot's 

niter  With   another   shcrilT,    not  unamusing. 
'I  !  '   world  was  then   not  so  highly  refined  as  at 
;  •■  -lit.     After  the   usual    opening  of   common 
lup.oi,  such  as  the  roads  and   the  wr-  •'  •  r    •';,. 
hiih  aberifr  began  to  feel  himself  a  liti! 
boTdcned.  and  ventured  lo  ask  hm  lurcK' 
:ii  ',;.'    '.  ■■  \  ;  !  I''  .  Il'-  il  1.1  ;-.,:i.-  i.i 
i  liu  jui^j'-,  «iUi  yiuJl  yuotl-liuuiuf ,       _         .        ■  .J 


no,  Mr.  High  Sheriff",  I  cannot  say  that  I  did  ;  for  s 
little  difficulty  occurred  :  we  both  came  into  town 
in  form,  with  the  trutnpet  sounding  before  us,  and 
there  was  a  point  of  ceremony  to  be  settled,  which 
should  visit  first.'  " 

THIIRLOW   ON    LornRBOROl'OH. 

"  Lord  Thurlow  survived  his  lucky  rival  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  on  he.iring  of  his  death 
at  Bath,  said  candidly,  '  Well  I  hated  the  fellow, 
he  could  parlfz-roua  holler  than  I  could  ;  but  he 
was  a  gentleman  !'  His  dislike  afterwards  vented 
itself  in  a  bitter  gibe.  Heing  informed,  we  know 
not  how  truly,  that  George  the  Third,  who  had 
been  laboring  under  mental  hallucination,  ex- 
claimed, on  I»rd  Hosslyn's  death,  '  I  have  lost 
then  the  greatest  scoundrel  in  my  dominions  I' 
'  Said  he  so,'  exclaimed  Lord  Thurlow,  '  then  by 
he  is  sane  !'  " 

GIBBS   ON    HIS    EARLY   CASES. 

"  He  practised  in  the  capacity  of  special  pleader 
nearly  ten  years,  organizing  slowly,  but  surely,  a 
large  connection.  '  When  the  attorneys  have  no 
one  else  lo  go  to,'  he  remarked,  with  fretful 
naivet^,  '  they  come  lo  me  !  Other  pleaders  have 
the  luck  <if  getting  some  easy  cases.  I  never 
remember  having  had  a  single  one.  They  were 
all  difficult  and  complicated,  and  had  nothing  short 
about  them  but  the  fees.'  " 

PROFESSIONAL   POPULARITY    OF   GIBBS. 

"  Unpopular  in  his  own  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  attorney-general  could  not  boast  of 
being  a  greater  favorite  with  solicitors,  especially 
the  worse  part  of  them.  For  though  the  temper 
of  the  man  might  l>e  bad,  and  his  manner  hard, 
ungracious,  and  repulsive,  his  was  not  the  abject 
spirit  to  truckle  lo  those  who  had  power  in  their 
hands,  or  to  speak  in  honeyed  speech  lo  an  efficient 
patron.  If  the  action  was  founded  in  folly,  in 
knavery,  or  in  both,  he  never  failed  to  acquaint  ita 
aiders  and  abettors  with  his  opinion.  His  forensic 
bitterness  always  assumed  its  harshest  tones  when 
denouncing,  as  he  termed  them,  the  prowling  jack- 
als, the  predatory  pilot-fish,  of  the  law.  One  of 
this  class  chanced  to  be  standing  near  him  as  he 
was  addressing  the  jury  ;  when,  suddenly  turning 
round,  he  rivettcd  the  attention  of  the  whole  court 
on  his  victim — '  Does  any  of  yon  want  a  dirty  job 
lo  be  done  I  There  stands  Mr.  (naming  the  indi- 
vidual) ready  and  willing  to  do  it.'  The  presiding 
judge  interposed,  but  Sir  Vicary  persisted.  '  I 
will  not  be  silenced.  The  fellow  des(>rvcs  to  be 
exposed,  and  I  will  cxi>ose  him.'  On  another 
occasion,  an  attorney  having  brought  a  very  thick 
brief  to  his  lodgings  in  the  assize  town  very  late  at 
night,  was  about  to  make  his  bow,  when  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs  grasped  the  huge  mass  of  paper,  and 
inquired,  '  Is  all  this  evidence''  No,  sir,  replied 
the  attorney  ;  '  there  arc  forty  pages  containing 
my  observations.'  '  Point  them  out.'  He  then 
tore  these  pages  from  the  rest,  thrust  Ihem  into 
the  fire,  and  concluded  the  interview  with  the  sar- 
castic remark,  *  There  go  your  obserrationa. '  " 

OARROW    AND   GIBBS. 

"  There  were  fierce  struggles,  we  are  told,  bo- 
tween  (Jibbs  and  Garrow.  lie  was  often,  indeed, 
in  ordinary  cases,  an  overmaleh  for  Mrskine  him- 
self; but  ('i-Liii.'  "..iild  afford  lo  siislaiii  this  defeat 
or  this  nv  .  and  his  temper  was  sweet  as 

his  Datuii  ie.     Nut  such  the  temper  of 
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Sir  Vicary.     Wl.iin  Oarrnw  would  run  ' '  ' 

— ;jcl  verdicts  friiin   liliii — ln'at  down  !> 

by  cimrsfl  clamor  or  li'inrso  l«unliiiii{-  ■ 

piiiuls  3Kainsi  him,  or  filcli  llicui,  as  he  wat  woiii 

lu  phraiM)  il — tho    hyst.iiidpr  unw   such  bitterneiMJ 

niamlrslrd  m  ihe  deloalcd  face,  Ihiit  ho  cuuld  not 

have  woudcrt'd  at  seeing   him  cry  for  mere  vexi- 

liua. 

judges'    PERQUISITra. 

Lord  KllenhoroiiRli  died  posaeiacd  of  ample 
weahh,  which  has  boon  conipuU'd  to  amount  to 
SKI.lKHt/.  So  miinifio'iil  a  lorlimo  inny  bo  easily 
acuounlcd  fur.  There  were  threo  ollices  cil'very 
ciinaiderabU)  value  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  king's  bunch  ;  ihoeo  of  the  chief  cbTk, 
the  custos  brevium,  snd  the  clerk  of  the  out- 
lawries. The  sale  of  these  oflict-s  is  now  most 
filly  abolished,  as  inconsi.ilenl  wilh  iho  dignity  and 
indopeiidenco  of  the  judicial  stalion.  Luckily  for 
Lord  KllonbonHigh,  two  of  these  places  fell 
vacant  shortly  after  his  appcuntmeiit.  He  refused 
80.000/.  which  was  otrered  for  the  disposal  of  the 
chief  clerkship  ;  and  until  his  son  was  of  age  to 
receive  il,  added  its  amount,  which  was  7,000/.  a 
year,  to  his  own  salary  ;  realizing  thus  an  income 
of  16,000/,  a  sum  considerably  larger  than  was 
enjoyed  by  those  who  immediately  preceded  and 
succeeded  him.  Il  equalled,  nay,  in  some  years 
exceeded,  the  income  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
justified,  even  in  a  worldly  sense,  the  sagacity  of 
the  learned  lord's  decision  when  in  1806  he  refused 
the  seals. 


r  ..a:.,; 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  triumphal  exit  from 
office  on  Monday  night,  in  a  speech  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  Considered  technically,  as  a  matter  of 
mere  oratory,  his  speaking  has  often  shown  traces 
of  more  pains,  of  mure  artful  structure,  and  more 
workmanlike  elaboration  ;  but  such  small  points 
were  beside  the  occasion.  Many  large  quesiions 
of  the  past,  solved  and  unsolved — of  the  future — 
crowded  upon  his  utterance,  and  ill  brooked  the 
narrow  limits  proseribej  to  his  discourse.  And  he 
evidently  approached  his  tisk  wilh  small  prepara- 
tion of  a  special  kind — with  none,  perhaps,  but  so 
much  as  was  implied  in  the  deeds  of  the  past  and 
in  a  determined  purpose.  His  judgment  was 
shown  in  the  ailmirablo  temper  which  animated 
the  whole,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  took  up 
his  ground  for  the  future. 

Ho  does  not  go  into  opposition.  So  wo  under- 
stood him  to  imply  four  or  five  months  ago,  and 
his  farewell  speech  confirms  thai  impa-ssion. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  wrangling  as  to  the 
inierprelation  to  be  put  upon  that  |>orliun  of  the 
speech  which  relates  to  afTiirs  of  parly — some 
nicely  b.alancing  words,  and  insisting  that  they 
pledge  the  speaker  lo  nothing ;  others  insisiing 
that  they  must  be  considered  in  reference  lo  their 
general  lenor.  The  latter  is,  no  doubt,  the  just 
view.  The  speech  was  one  of  generalities,  and 
not  of  specialities.  And  to  expect  that  the  exicnt 
minister  would  volunteer  a  schedule  of  particular 
details  to  which  be  should  be  pledged,  (a  supposi- 
tion involved  in  the  complaint  thai  he  does  not 
stand  pledged  on  particular  |Kiints,)  is  puerile. 
His  intent  was  as  clear  as  possible.  As  we  under- 
stand him,  he  is  henceforward  to  consider  ques- 
tions that  come  before  him  in  reference  to  their 
circumstances,   their  merits,   and   their  practical 


. Hil- 
led ;  making  him  free  lo  take  ibeiu  up  de  noro 
with  the  full  lights  of  the  lime  and  on  iheir  own 
proper  grounds.  Resting  upon  what  he  said,  wo 
should  not  be  surprised  if  Sir  Roliert  Peel  were 
even  lo  abstain  from  crossing  over  to  the  opposi- 
tion lienches,  and  were  to  lake  his  scat  on  the 
mill  ■  '  '  nil  independenl  sup|«irter  of  the 
Qu'  t.     It   must   be   allowed   that 

surli  .,  ...  , ..will  rouiine  would  be  as  startling 

as  any  of  ilie  more  substantial  innovations  which 
he  has  made  in  the  conduct  of  party  ;  though  it 
would  quite  accord  wilh  the  spirit  of  his  change 
from  the  service  of  parly  to  that  of  his  country. 

One  of  the  questions  on  which  his  probable 
course  has  given  ri.se  to  great  speculation  is  the 
sugar-duties.  Sir  Robert,  presuming  I^ord  John 
Russell  to  be  the  new  minister,  promises  his  sup- 
|i<)rt  in  carrying  forward  the  same  commercial 
principles  as  those  which  have  recently  guided  the 
government :  but  in  doing  so,  he  makes  reserva- 
tions against  the  "  derangement"  of  "  great  inter- 
ests," with  more  of  the  same  kind.  The  suspi- 
cious construe  that  reservation  lo  mean,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  will  abide  by  the  diflen-ntial  sugar- 
duties  on  the  ami-slavery  pretext.  We  believe  in 
no  such  inierprelation.  Sir  Rol)ert,  no  doubt, 
feels  that  there  arc  mural  c(mBideratiun8  mixed  up 
with  the  financial  one  of  the  augar-dutiea ;  not 
only  ihe  black  interests,  which  once  niono[>olized 
the  philanthropy  of  this  country,  but  the  colonial 
inleresis — the  inten'sls  of  that  properly  which  was 
so  lavishly  wasted  by  our  wild  legislation.  His 
cabinet  endeavored  to  satisfy  justice,  or  rather  to 
satisfy  appearances,  by  adopting  Captain  Deniiian's 
new  plan  of  African  blockade,  and  by  a  hesitating 
sanclion  to  cooly  and  negro  immigration  into  the 
West  Indies.  The  immigration  is  growing,  in 
spile  of  ofTicial  obstacles,  kept  up  to  the  very  latest 
date  of  Mr.  (iladstone's  incumbency  of  the  C(dnnial 
office — obstacles  not,  indeed,  originating  with  him, 
but  not  swept  away  bv  him.  Captain  Denman's 
plan  is  under  trial.  The  sugar-duties  cannot  be 
justly  or  ably  handled  apart  from  the  whole  Weal 
Indian  question  ;  but  any  minister  w  ho  chose  to  deal 
with  all,  comprehensively,  vigorously,  and  prompt- 
ly, might  give  the  liritish  peop'i'  cli,  :in  sn  ir  ,ind 
put  the  West  Indies  on  the  i<  by 

Ihe  same  act.     We  do  not  uiii  M-rt 

Peel's  reservation  to  convey  the  shadow  uf  a  hint 
that  he  would  refuse  to  consider,  fairly,  and  with- 
out bias,  any  measure  belter  than  his  own,  or 
rather,  than  Mr.  (Jladstone's  and  Mr.  Guulburn's, 
for  setiling  the  sug,ar-dutics. 

Ireland  is  another  prominent  point  in  the  leave- 
taking  speech,  and  one  which  has  of  course  invi- 
te<l  cavil.  .Sir  Robert  has  broadly  dtehired  for 
perfect  equality  in  the  spirit  of '•  •  '  ■  "  'letween 
England  and  Ireland.     This  i>  me  who 

look  more  lo  party  than  lo  nati<  ^ts,  as  a 

new  "  inconsistency" — a  virtual  abnegation  of  the 
statesman's  recent  policy.  It  is  quite  the  reverse ; 
being  a  further  carrying  out  of  that  policy  which 
dictated  the  Maynooth  grant,  the  recognition  of 
Kpiacopal  titles,  and  several  other  measures  tend- 
ing to  equality.  Formally,  indeed.  Sir  Robert 
was  defeated  on  a  coercion  bill :  but  it  was  the 
identical  measure  thai  the  whigs  in  office  h.-id  kept 
up  for  v""^  '•  "  i»  supported  by  the  members  of 
the  last  t  in  the  House  of  Ixirds  ;  and 

by  Lord  .'  v  11  himself  and  the  whig  com- 
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moners  in  the  «ar1ier  ita(tes — until,  ss  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  informed  hi.i  Irish  aiidiiMin-  nl  f'oncilialion 
Hall  this  week,  it  airouleil  i)|>iK>rtiiiiilT  for  a  vulc 
to  turn  the  ministry  out.  In  fact,  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  Irclanil  has  matured  with  a  suddennosa 
unparalleled  ;  bul  it  was  loo  lule  for  Sir  Kolicrt 
Peel  to  throw  away  the  bill  which  his  own  col- 
leagues had  intrcMluced.  It  is  negatived  by  the 
house :  he  now  knows  belter  what  ground  may  be 
taken  up  in  Irish  pacification  ;  and  there  is  no 
"  inconsistency"  in  his  declaring  a  belter  ground 
than  that  of  coercion. 

Hut  that  which  has  perhaps  caused  the  greatest 
•hock  to  sensitive  souls  is  Sir  Robert's  tribute  to 
the  great  anli-corn-law  agitator.  The  merit  of  re- 
pealing the  corn-laws,  lie  said,  was  due  neither  to 
himself  nor  to  Lord  John  UusscU,  but  solely  to 
"  Richard  Cobdcn."  Some  people  are  puzzled  as 
lo  the  motive  of  the  avowal,  and  of  course  are 
ready  enough  to  find  a  bad  one.  The  motive 
appears  lo  us  not  recondite.  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
•Irength,  throughout  his  late  career,  to  its  triumph- 
ant close,  has  lain  in  his  abiding  by  the  plain 
truth  ;  and  his  purpose  was  to  give  that  plain  truth 
a  crowning  avowal.  There  wa.t,  however,  some 
little  e.\aggcraiion  of  phrase  ;  which  Richard  Cob- 
den  does  not  need.  IIis  merit  lay  in  giving  anima- 
tion to  an  abstract  question  of  right — in  organizing 
a  public  opinion  which  had  been  created.  But 
even  that  organized  public  opinion,  lacking  the 
elements  of  popiil:ir  revolution,  which  it  did,  might 
have  floundered  on  for  years  in  ineffectual  impor- 
tunity had  not  Sir  Robert  Peel  endowed  it  with 
the  full  power  of  the  Kiteculive.  Richard  Cobdcn 
would  have  carried  the  measure  sooner  or  later : 
that  it  is  carried  in  1840  is  due  to  Robert  Peel. 
And  in,awarding  the  "  suum  cuiiiue,"  there  are 
others  who  ought  not  to  be  forgotton — Charles 
Villiers,  whose  motion  was  once  a  yciirly  scoff  for 
■hort-sighied  folks  trusting  in  the  majorities  of  the 
time  being  ;  Wolryche  Whitniore.  the  predi-ressor 
of  Charles  Villiers  in  limes  of  still  remoter  hope  ; 
and  Colonel  Thompson,  who  first  popularized  ihe 
■cience  of  ihe  question,  and  supplied  the  instinc- 
tive common  sense  of  the  public  with  logiral  argu- 
ments and  epigrammatic  illustrations.  The  com- 
law  catechism  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
I.<eague.  How  necessary  was  the  iniidern  engine 
of  agitation,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  author 
of  ihe  ralechisin  is  not  in  parliament  lo  complete 
his  work  ;  so  little  of  real  "  public  spirit  "  is  there 
in  the  constituencies '. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  fitly  closed  his  speech  wilh  a 
message  of  peace — the  Oregon  questum  is  selllcd. 
"  LucKy  minister!"  Ay,  lucky  are  they  who 
take  pains  to  be  so.  In  this  instance  the  luck 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  that  jud^jmciit  which 
shaped  just  such  a  measure  as  could  be  offered  and 
adiipted  without  derogation  from  the  honor  of 
either  side. 

Having  laid  down  his  power  at  the  feet  of  the 
majority.  Sir    Robert   Peel  left  the  house,  leaning 


great  cause  for  this  general  and  intense  apprehen- 
sion of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  merits'  It  is  not  merely 
that  he  carried  the  two  bills — other  men  share 
that  honor.  There  seems  to  be  even  a  paradoxical 
reference  to  past  limes  when  he  abided  by  what 
were  not  merits.  Thai  is  the  key  to  liic  question  : 
the  singular  merit  of  the  statesman,  in  the  popular 
eyes,  is  his  unprecedented  sarrifiee  lo  attain  a  good 
for  his  country  :  he  sacrificed  pl.ice,  power,  a  show 
of  that  outward  "  consistency  "  which  is  prized  so 
highly  ;  he  had  iho  moral  courage  lo  brave  all 
oblixiuy,  and  sacrifice  to  his  new  convictions  a 
frank  avowal  of  his  own  past  errors  in  judgment : 
in  a  word,  he  sacrificed  the  individual  lo  ihe  nation. 
All  is  paid,  with  inlerest. 

No  incident  illustrates  more  forcibly  the  magni- 
tude of  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  done  for  ihe 
country,  ihan  the  remarkable  contrast  lietween  the 
last  whig  attempt  lo  form  a  cabinet  and  Ihe  present 
completion  of  one.  Then,  all  was  cnibarrassincnt, 
difficulty,  impossibility  :  now,  all  is  smoothness 
and  facility.  Then,  ihe  cry  was,  what  will  Lord 
John  Russell  do  to  carry  corn-law  repeall  how 
can  he  inusler  a  cabinet  ? — now,  the  corn-laws  are 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  cabinet  is  formed.  It  was 
so  much  a  mailer  of  course  that  there  was  no 
anxiety  about  it — nothing  beyond  the  commonest 
curiosity. 

It  was  not  expected  that  the  Russell  whig  cabi- 
net would  be  more  than  a  revival  of  the  Melbourne 
one  ;  and  so,  in  its  elements,  it  proves  to  be. 
This  is  the  list. 

IN   THE  CABINET. 

I»rd  Chancellor,  liord  Collenham. 

President  of  the  Council,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

I/ord  Privy  Seal,  Karl  of  Minto. 

Home  Office,  Sir  George  Grey. 

Colonial  Office,  Karl  (Jrev. 

Foreign  Office,  Viscount  I'almcrslon. 

First  Ijord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord  John  Russell. 

Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer,  Mr.  Cliarles  Wood. 

Chancellor   of    the   Dutchy   of    Lancaster,   Lord 

Campbell. 
Paymaster  General,  Mr.  Macaulay. 
Woods  and  Forests,  Viscount  Morpeth. 
Postmaster  (ieneral.  Marquis  of  Clanricarde. 
Hoard  of  Trade,  Karl  of  ("larendon. 
Hoard  of  (Control,  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse. 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Laboucherc. 
Admiralty,  Earl  of  Aukland. 

NOT    IN    THE   CAIlINrT. 

Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Earl  of  Besborough. 
Commander-in-chief,  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Master-General  of  Ordnance,  Marquis  of  Anglesey. 

Here  we  see  the  old  familiar  cards,  only  shifted. 
Still  there  is  change  both  in  the  adaptation  of  men 
lo  particular  offices  and  in  the  circiiiiiKlances ;  and 
on  the  whole  the  change  is  for  the  better. 

In  glancing  down  the  list,  Ihe  eye  is  first  stopped 
by  the  name  of  Sir  George  Grey  as  homo  secre- 
tary.   Although  not  unknown  fur  ability  in  official 


on  the  arm  of  Sir  George  Clerk  ;  and,  having  been  routine,  and  aflhoiigh  .Sir  George  made  a  marked 
re('ii|inizcd  outside  by  a  watching  multitude — not  a  improvement  in  his  stylo  of  speaking,  (relieving 
inob^he  was  escorted  home  lo  his  private  house  the  fluent  level  wilh  smart  personalities,)  he  hns 
in  triumph.  There  was  a  contrast  lo  llie  minisler's  I  yet  lo  show  what  powers  he  has  lo  uudertake  this 
tr  '    '    r.  turn  :    his   two  ■     '  v   importaiil   office.       Times   are   tranquil,   hut 

iii  lous    bul   the    V.  .  may  not  always  be  so ;  and  the  home  ^ecro- 

:>  -•■•■•' ^.     •'  ■■■ 1   "  ■•»,  i.Hicc"  at  the  pr08|Kicl  of  dan- 

(i  ii'-er.     .\nd  even  lo  support  a 

Miiiiistralive  ability,  ihu  suc- 


did  know  iliem— 
When  all  U  > 


IS  the  one 


oessor  of  Sir  .1 
"  Foreign  oili 


iin  has  no  light  task, 
Muut  Paloierstun"  :  well, 
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the  fear  of  that  (oond  has  paaied.    The  trouble- 1 

somi)  dtni^tiriiuR  qiinstiiinii  in  America  arc  mV  ' 
— jiiMt  ill  tiiiii).  lonl  PiiliiiiTstoii,  with  f  V 
tnci,  iiKprovcd  tho  last  u|i|iiirtuiiity  t<i  pay  u  y., 
pitiiiory  visit  lo  Paris,  ami  assiiinjed  eld  rancors 
111  tliut  iiiinner.  Moreover,  tlic  Ic-a^tuii  which  wiut 
received  at  Christmas,  wlion  the  same  ap|ioiiiliiiciit 
of  r<irei)rii  secretary  destriiyod  a  iiiiiiislry  in  eiii- 
hrvo,  nn  diiiiht  taught  the  whig  leaders  thai  I^ird 
Paliiieratiin's  license  must  bo  settled  befurehaiid  ; 
atid  it  is  to  be  presuined  that  a  clear  undcrstandini; 
has  been  come  to  on  lh:it  head.  The  fact  that 
Karl  Grey,  who  protested  before,  has  consented  to 
ait  in  the  cabinet  now  with  the  very  clever  Vis- 
count, is  some  guarantee. 

Of  I-ord  (!rey,  in  the  rolonial  department,  the 
very  hijrliest  expectations  are  formed.  Should  ho 
disippoint  them,  it  will  bo  a  public  iiiisfortuiio  ;  as 
the  chances  of  party  have  put  forward  no  second 
statesman  to  supply  the  place  which  he  is  expected 
to  fill. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  po.ssesses  aptitude  for  finance, 
knowled),'e,  and  general  ability ;  and  good  is  au- 
gured from  his  elevation  to  the  Exchequer. 

I^rd  Cl.irendon  has  earned  a  reputation  in  com- 
niorri.il  diplomacy  ;  he  has  also  the  reputation  of 
earnestness  and  soundness  in  view  ;  the  way  for  a 
minister  of  commerce  is  now  so  well  marked  out 
that  he  can  scarcely  fail. 

The  reiippointinent  of  Sir  John  Ilobhouse — 
lazy,  negligent,  and  an  abettor  of  the  Afghan  war 
— is  nni>opular  wiih  the  Indian  public  at  home, 
and  will  be  so  in  India  ;  it  is  too  great  a  concession 
bi  individual  "  claims"  upon  party  connections. 

Lord  Aukland  also  lost  as  well  as  won  laurels 
in  the  East.  Lord  Ellenborough  succeeded  him 
in  India  as  vice-king,  and  now  ho  succeeds  Lord 
F.lleiihon>ugh  at  tho  .Vdiniraliy  as  first  lord  ;  so 
there  is  parly  compensation  at  least. 

Lord  Hcshorough,  when  Lord  Duneannon,  was 
well  known  to  the  public  as  a  liberal  but  thorough- 
going whig  ;  Irish  alTairs  are  well  known  to  him  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  well  known  whether  he  has  the 
peculiar  capacity  for  coping  with  the  great  "  diffi- 
culty" of  the  day. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  opened  his  mouth  on 
Monday,  to  do  little  more  than  utter  a  kind  of  gen- 
eral order  announcing  the  retirement  of  the  minis- 
try. .\f\erwards,  at  a  private  interview  with  lyord 
John  Kusscll,  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
henceforth  his  mouth  is  to  be  closed  im  political  sub- 
jects :  he  relapses  into  the  mere  military  com- 
mander. So  he  says  ;  hut  we  look  forward  yet  to 
some  bits  of  his  plain  naive  good  sense  un  suitable 
occasion. 

Such  is  the  cabinet :  what  is  its  premier?  Re- 
cently we  feareil  that  he  was  the  same  punctilious 
cadet  of"  the  house  of  lledford  "  who  would  have 
headed  a  rriisade  to  preach  the  particular  di>clrinea 
of  I^rd  John,  but  would  not  soil  his  glove  in  any 
other  quarrel.  Some  rumors,  however,  indicate 
conversions  on  his  part  too.  According  to  their 
showing,  he  has  become  alive  to  a  true  sense  of 
the  juncture,  has  looked  a  little  beyond  the  whig 
circle,  and  actually  has  invite<l  to  join  his  ministry 
the  most  popular  young  members  of  the  late  gov- 
ernment— even  the  three  named  by  the  Sprclator, 
Lord  nalhousie,  Ijord  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Svdney 
Herbert  !  The  invitation  failed  of  immediate 
effect  ;  but  the  will  may  be  taken  for  the  deed. 
We  begin  to  suspect  that  Txird  John  is  a  more 
promising  student  of  living  history  than  we  gare 


him  credit  for  being  ;  and  we  shall  witch  his  new 
--■r  with  interest.  He  left  ofTico  at  a  time  of 
iiercial  difficulty  and  impending  revolt  :  he  re- 
i»  to  It  in  time  <'f  i.r.,..r„ my,  pruround  tran- 
quillity at  home,  «f^  li  all  the  world. 
ilia  old  dilTlcultica  i  iied  :  Ireland  haa 
grown  to  bu  one  for  the  wings  as  well  as  for  their 

tioliiical  rivals  ;  but  the  great  new  difficulty  is  tO 
leep  pace  with  the  immense  progress  achieved 
while  he  has  been  out  of  office.  Surely,  however, 
he  may  count  on  a  fair  trial  in  that  arduous  entei- 
prise. 

Tho  Anti-Corn  Law  I,eague  is  dissolved ;  its 
council  "suspended,"  to  \m^  evoked  at  any  attempt 
to  revive  the  corn-laws.  Tho  league  celebrates  its 
own  euthanasia  with  a  golden  chime,  voting  to  its 
retiring  chairman  a  cool  ten  thousand  !  There  ia 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  that  politic  munificence. 
The  league  has  earned  its  money  :  there  is  just  the 
shadow  of  a  chance  that  it  may  be  wanted  again, 
to  slop  attempts  at  reviving  the  corn-laws  ;  and  it 
is  well  to  let  It  repose  on  its  watch  with  the  dor- 
mant vigor  of  an  energetic  life  in  it.  The  staff 
of  servants  who  retire  on  their  fees  will  have  quick 
cars,  should  the  suspended  council  need  "  flap- 
pers" to  awaken  it  at  the  sound  of  danger. 

Of  course  a  ministerial  crisis  could  not  past 
without  a  manifesto  from  Mr.  O'Connell :  and  ac- 
cordingly the  member  for  Ireland  has  done  his  best 
to  comply  with  the  exigency.  Nothing  new  was 
expected,  and  nothing  new  was  produced  ;  but,  as 
usual,  he  issues  a  long  schedule  of  grievances  to 
be  redressed,  first  in  voluminous  minuteness,  then 
in  brief.  There  is  evidently  a  growing  fear  leal 
the  accession  of  the  whigs  should  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  organized  repeal  agitation, 
by  decoying  away  adherents  :  to  counteract  that 
dreaded  influence,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  and  others 
arc  industriously  engaged  in  talking  down  the  sua- 
pecled  tempters  ;  whose  support  even  of  this  last 
coercion  bill  is  made  a  strong  point  against  them. 
The  repeal  leaders,  exhausted  in  shows  of  patriot- 
ism, beginning  to  quarrel  among  themselves  at  the 
instigation  of  self-love,  know  that  they  can  no 
longer  afford  to  tamper  with  avowed  whig  alliances. 
Ireland,  we  say,  is  likely  to  be  Lord  John  RusstWt 
•'  dilficnlty." 

The  Oregon  question  is  settled.  The  American 
government  have  adopted,  without  altering  a  word, 
tho  final  proposition  made  by  this  government. 
That  proposition  was  based  on  the  modified  .\meti- 
can  offer,  "the  4'.(ih  parallel,"  said  by  intelli- 
gent people  to  be  the  last  inch  that  the  fierce 
democracy  would  yield.  But  the  British  govern- 
ment made  two  qualifying  proposals,  which  did 
not  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  the  American 
position  :  the  4!)th  parallel  was  taken,  not  to  the 
broad  ocean,  but  to  the  salt  waters  only  ;  the 
boundary  to  deflect  southwards  in  the  strait  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca  ;  thus  leaving  to  England  the  whole 
of  Vancouver's  Island,  with  a  command  of  the 
entrance  to  the  strait.  Moreover,  England  re- 
serves a  right  of  way  up  the  Columbia  river. 
Some  doubt  has  lieen  expressed  as  to  tho  duration 
of  this  right — whether  it  is  to  be  perpetual,  or 
only  during  the  currency  of  the  charter  to  the 
Ilodsim's  Day  Company.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  for  the  limited  interpretation.  England  will 
keep  the  right  so  )«ag  as  she  thinks  it  useful  and 
the  two  countries  are  not  at  war  ;  in  the  latter 
case,  to  lose  it  or  to  vindicate  it  i-j  et  armis. — Spec- 
ttUor,  itk  July. 
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THE  OREGON  TRBATV. 

Th«  ereat  difliciilljr  of  fixing  a  frontier  line  be- 
l»e«n  the  tcrnloriea  of  Cireat  Hrilain  and  the 
rniU'd  States  in  the  norih-wesi  of  American  haa 
at  Irnj^th  bcon  solved  ;  and  ao  rojoictd  inuat  every 
rational  peraun  in  the  twu  roiintries  be  at  the  mere 
fact  of  the  aolution,  that  few  are  iiirlined  to  crili- 
ciae  and  carp  upon  the  conditions.  The  difliculty 
w«8  not  ao  to  fix  the  frontier  line  as  would  best 
reconcile,  and  least  militate  against,  the  real  inter- 
ests of  both  countries,  but  to  satisfy  public  opinion 
•a  to  the  dignity  of  the  nationa  being  equally  con- 
sulted. 

Imm  year  the  pretenaions  of  the  two  countries 
■eemed  quite  irreconcilable.  Successive  Kngjish 
governments  had  peremptorily  refused  to  entertain 
the  idea,  or  even  consider  the  preference,  of  any 
frontier  north  of  the  Columbia.  The  trade  of  the 
great  fur  company  had  for  years  floated  down  and 
ap  that  river,  on  the  bank  of  which  were  its  main 
establishments,  with  ramifications  and  forts  and 
stations  extending  north  and  south.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Americans,  feclinj;  themselves  entitled 
to  at  leaat  half  the  region,  insisted  that  b<iunding 
them  by  the  southern  bank  of  the  Columbia  gave 
them  not  only  less  than  half  the  territory  and  the 
coast,  but  of  the  coast  or  the  harbor  literally  gave 
them  nothing. 

Mr.  Polk  and  his  public  thought  that  the  best 
means  of  forcing  Rritish  opinion,  and,  consequently, 
the  British  ministry  down  to  a  more  feasible  and 
fair  compromise  was  to  bluster,  to  put  forth  ex- 
treme and  extravagant  pretensions,  and  plainly 
point  to  war  as  an  alternative.  We  are  sorry  to 
say  this  has  had  the  desired  effect.  Our  tory 
chiefs  put  on  a  bold  aspect,  but  took  care  at  the 
same  time  to  inquire,  was  the  object  in  dispute 
worth  fighting  for?  The  Hudson's  Hay  Company 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  disputed  territory,  h 
was  asked,  what  was  their  tenure  worth'  The 
company  replied,  that  in  ten  years  they  would  have 
killed  every  head  of  game  and  skinned  every  beaver 
in  the  region,  and  that  for  other  purposes  they 
cared  not  for  it.  To  go  to  war  for  land  so  esti- 
mated, and  for  a  ten  years'  monopoly  of  some  score 
of  skins,  seemed  unwise,  and  the  territory  up  to 
the  49th  degree  and  the  .StraiU  of  Fuca  was  offered 
to  be  given  up.  The  only  regret  is,  that  this  was  not 
done  long  since,  and  that  these  concessions  were 
not  made  to  the  pacific  and  courteous  Mr.  Webster, 
insteail  of  to  the  blustering  Mr.  Polk. 

.\nother  diflicult  question  was  the  free  navigation 
of  the  river  ('ulumbia,  which  the  American  presi- 
dent declared  could  never  be  permanently  yielded, 
and  which  the  Hritiah  government  had  always  in- 
sisted on  as  due  to  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company,  as 
well  as  to  the  dignity  of  this  country.  This  diffi- 
eiil'v  '■--  '  n  iHroitly  got  rid  of  by  stipulating  the 
^'"  i  of  the  river  for  the  Hudson's  Hay 

'^"■'•i  1  those  trading  with  it.  Such  stipu- 
lation will  no  doubt  be  of  use  as  long  as  the  com- 
pany keep  up  thfir  cstablishmenta  at  Fort  Vancou- 
♦er,  and  as  long  as  they  hunt  the  regions  east  and 
weM  of  the  upper  part  of  that  river.  But  all  this 
tract  they  confcsn  would  of  itself  have  been  ex- 
hausted in  ten  years,  and  now,  of  course,  will  be 
abtndoDcd  sooner.  Aa  soon  as  the  Hodson's  Hay 
tgenU  shall  have  ceased  lo  enllect  furs  and  to  dis- 
»n''  ■  li  of  the  4i>ih 

P"  inbia  will  no 

lonji.i  .,.  .i.u.t  n,,ni..i  ..r  ,i,in  ipy  them.  A 
glance  U  the  map  will  in  a  moment  sliow  that  from, 


Fort  I^angley ,  or  the  mouth  of  Fuca's  river,  it  will 
be  ten  limes  as  short  and  asfacile  lo  carry  gooda 
to  any  part  or  parts  of  the  Ciduiiibia  north  of  the 
49lh  degree  as  to  transport  them  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Cohimbia.  The  free  navigalinn  of  tint  Co- 
lumbia will  thus  become  a  dead  letter  in  a  very 
fevs  years,  even  if  there  be  nu  undorsUnding  as  to 
its  more  formal  abrogation. 

In   a  military  point  of  view,  and  looking  to  a 
secure  and  permanent  colony,  the  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Vancouver's  island  answers  every  objt-et 
of  Great  Britain  in  that  pan  of  the  world.     ISot- 
withslanding  the  pertinacious  struggle  of  the  two 
countries  for  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  it  is  mora 
than  probable  that,  now  it  has  decidedly  fallen  to 
the   I  nitcd   .Slates,  thoy  will   not  be   inclined   to 
expend  much  lalior  on  it,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the   .\dmiralty   Inlet   and   the  southern   shore  of 
Fuca's  Straits  will  attract  them.      In  this  case 
these  straits  will  become  the  most  active  centre, 
and  the  presence  of  both  nations  in  it  will  mutually 
aid  each  other's  prosperity  by  the  supnly  of  mutual 
wants.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  Hudson's  Hay 
Company  has  already  preferred  using  Admiralty 
Inlet  lo  the  Columbia  river,  and  that  a  portage  of 
ninety  miles  had  been  established  from  the  inlet  to 
the  Cowlisse  river,  so  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the   Columbia.     In  the 
division  of  the  north-western  region  of  Aiiierina 
the  British  have  preserved  the  same  great  advan- 
tages which   they    possess  on    the    north-eastern 
coast,  viz.,  the  posses-iion  of  the  great  coal-fields, 
so  indispensable  to  their  naviealion.    All  know  the 
unrivalled    advantages   of  Nova   Scotia,    in    this 
respect,  to  all  the  neighboring  American  stales. 
Anil,  according  to  Mr.  Dunn's  account,  the  virin- 
ity  of  Fort  M'lyouglilin,  within  our  Oregon  liiiiils, 
abounds  in  coal  fields,  which   are  not  mere  matter 
of  speculation,  but  have  been  worked  and  tried  by 
the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bny  Company. 

It  seems,  that  the  final  conclusion  of  (he  Oregon 
treaty  will  enable  F.ncland  to  come  forward  as 
mediatrix  between  the  I'liitcd  Stales  and  Mexico. 
Our  accepting  that  treaty  at  such  a  moment  proves 
how  far  England  is  from  wishing  lo  take  advanLige 
of  a  moment  of  cmbarrassineiil  to  hurt  or  press  ihe 
United  States.     There  will,  therefore,  he  a  strong 

farty  in  Washington  for  accepting  our  niediaiion. 
ndeed,  there  is  a  good  prosjM'ct  of  a  far  lietter 
understanding  on  all  points  between  this  country 
and  the  I'nilcd  Stales  ilinn  has  presented  itself 
for  many  years. — Examimr,  ith  July. 


THE    ANTI-CORN-LAW    LEAGUE. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  ago  since  we  com- 
mented upon  "  the  great  fact"  of  our  epoch.  From 
that  lime  up  lo  the  present,  its  development  has 
liecn  more  than  commensurate  with  our  expecta- 
tions. Its  fruits  have  anticipated  the  |M'ri<id  of 
our  predictions.  Its  destiny  is — to  all  visible  and 
conjectural  purposes — completed.  And  now,  in  the 
moment  of  triumph — at  the  arme  of  its  power — the 
Anii-corn-law  Ix^aguc  subsides  into  a  volunl.nrv 
repose  which,  but  for  some  sudden  and  unexperlcd 
strategy  of  its  assailants,  will  merge  into  a  volun- 
tary extinction. 

'The  history  of  this  confederacy  his  been  most 
curious.  Of  itself  it  is  a  political  phenomenon,  the 
full  interest  of  which  will  be  more  fully  realized 
by  the  hisUirian  or  the  philosopher  of  fuliire  d:iys 
Ihan  in  our  own  time.     But  it  will  be  more  inter- 
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estinit  in  iu  eonseqaenees,  even  it  a  dUtant  day, 

thati  in  the  i  '  ^scal  objects  on  the  nt- 

t.'iiiiniriil  1)1  >'«  were  concentrated, 

and  Willi  ill.:  |...-^.— ,..„  ..;  which  it«  ambitinn  i!« 
satigfiitd.      It   wiMilil   III)   unrenKotralilu    to    bujiinisi 

thai  an  orcuni/iin.Ti  «,,  ii.tiV.m  unil  >..isi r«!,h]I  :i- 

this  shnulil  i 
Bpired  hy  tin 

iKiihii's,  and  cmiduried  by  inun  i>l  a  liko  i-huractor. 
l"ho  prospect  of  such  new  creations — whellier  or- 
lainud  fur  ftoiMl  or  for  evil — Rives  additional  im- 
portance to  that  which  has  been  the  first  uf  them 
III  time,  ill  fortune,  and  popularity. 

Thi)  pro|{rvss  of  the  li-a);ue  Is  without  its  paral- 
lel in  history.  'I'he  sumiiinry  of  it — now  familiar 
to  the  world — as  skelrhed  by  its  chairman  at  the 
recent  meeting  in  Manchester,  is  this: — In  <*>■■ 
year  18I1H  a  small  Imily  of  penllemen  conu 
with  manufactures  and  commerce  met  in  Man 
ter. — .Vmonsrst  them  were  a  few  members  of  Par- 
liament friendly  to  free  trade,  but  not  persona  of 
large  political,  or,  indeed,  any  other  than  mercan- 
tile interest.  They  were  reinforced  by  some 
manufacturers  in  the  neighlmrhootl.  The  first 
sum  uf  money  which  they  subscribed  amounted 
only  to  jC3,0(Kt.  This  was  afterwards  increased 
to  X'8,()00.  DelejjTttes  from  the  young  association 
visited  London  to  watch  the  procccdinifs  of  par- 
liament. Apilat<irs  travelled,  and  pamphlets  were 
distributed,  all  over  Knglamf.  No  means  were 
neglected  by  which  the  doctrines  of  free  trade 
could  bo  brought  home  to  the  understandings  and 
sympathies  of  the  people.  But  the  legislature  and 
the  ministry  still  remained  hostile  to  them.  The 
year  1811  ended  in  gloom,  uncertainty,  and  dis- 
tress. Trade  was  stagnant,  employment  inter- 
rupted ;  the  pressure  of  severe  desiiiuiimi  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  natural  rebound  of  disalTeclion  and 
turbulence.  Violent  partisans  of  one  aide  tried  to 
turn  this  crisis  lo  the  advantage  of  the  leaguers  ; 
partisans  etjually  violent  on  the  other  side  sought 
to  twist  It  to  their  prejudice.  ])ut  men  of  modern 
politics  and  judicious  minds  saw  th.at  the  time  was 
arriving  when  It  would  be  necessary  to  adjust  the 
bilance  between  the  demands  of  a  formidable  agi- 
tation and  a  powerful  aristocracy  by  a  |>eaci"ful 
and  opportune  compromise.  Wc  ourselves  warned 
the  minister  of  the  coiise(|ucnces  which  must  ensue 
from  a  pertinacious  rejection  of  moderate  counsels. 
Those  cons<><iuence8  have  ensued.  At  that  time, 
however,  apprehensions  were  derided,  and  predic- 
tions sneered  at.  The  annual  motions  contin- 
ued to  be  made  in  parliament,  and  to  be  made 
without  avail.  In  1843  the  Free  Trade  Hall  was 
opened  in  Manchester,  and  the  subscription  of  the 
year  announced  lo  be  X'44,0(X).  Then  the  meet- 
ing of  the  growing  a&sociation  was  transferred  from 
its  parent  city  to  London.  Covent  Garden  opened 
its  doors  tu  an  ilnwonted  audience  and  unusual 
performers.  For  the  first  time  in  our  country's  his- 
tory, the  presumed  representatives  of  Puritanism 
were  heard  haranguing  at  10  o'clock  at  night  lui 
the  boards  of  the  national  drama.  Mr.  Leader 
jostled  Mr.  Fox;  Mr.  Fox  elbowed  Mr.  Dright ; 
and  Mr.  Hr|i;lit  fraternized  with  Ijord  R.idnor. 
Men  of  fashion  talked  democracy ;  men  of  rank 
threatened  a  revolution.  These  gatherings  gained 
in  attraction,  in  popularity, and  finally  In  influence. 
Whilst  Mr.  Cobden  was  bearing  the  brunt  o(  the 
battle  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  by  his  strong 
sense  and  logical  faculty  unconsciously  convincing 
the  prime  minister  by  whom  ho  was  opposed, 
Mecars.  Fu.x  and  Bright,  by  the  aid  of  weapons 


lest  powerful  orer  individual  inlellocu.  but  more 

mighty  to  i  '  '      i' their 

work  in  '  nenscd 


that  of  the  registration, 
iiiticipated.  The  forces 
which  wcru  thus  slowly  but  surely  accuinulaling 
were  spared  the  struggle  to  which  theylooked  for- 
ward, and  were  led  tu  the  desired  victory  by  the 
chieflain  whom  they  were  enlisted  lo  fight 
against. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  historr  fraught  with 
many  reflections  and  potent  example.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  com  law  is  of  itself  a  great  achleve- 
I,.,  nt  W'l,,,.  v,.r  had  done  this — whatever  minis- 
party — would  have  done  an  act  of 
'•,  and,  wo  firmly  lielieve,  of  general 
good.  Hut  the  mere  abolition  of  duties  on  com 
does  not  limit  the  magnitude  of  the  exertions  or 
the  example  of  the  league.  The  league  is  the  first 
seedling  of  the  refonn  bill.  Fur  the  first  lime  an 
associailon  essentially  popular  in  its  origin,  and  all 
but  exceptionally  popular  in  its  composition,  has 
dictated  Its  own  terms  to  a  proud  aristocracy  and 
an  ancient  monarchy.  Ilerelofi)re  it  has  been  a 
section  of  two  leading  parties  that  has  made  or  re- 
tarded our  great  revolutions.  The  whig  peers  and 
proptietors  m.ade  the  revolution  of  1088.  The  lory 
peers  and  landowners  rettrded  the  revolution  of 
1H33.  Uut  the  revolution  of  1846  is  due  to  the 
people.  It  is  Ihe  first  systematic  embodiment  of 
the  people's  will  and  the  people's  intelligence. 
Cobden,  the  leader  and  champion  of  the  movement, 
Wilson,  Fox,  Itright,  are  all  men  of  the  people, 
unconnected  with  Intluential  families,  and  unasso- 
clated  with  historic  names.  This  is  an  omen  of 
promise  to  the  strength  of  the  people  ;  and,  if  the 
experiment  founded  on  their  accordant  wishes 
.  realizt'  all  that  has  been  predicted  of  it,  then  it  will 
likewise  be  a  guaranty  of  their  prudence,  their 
justice,  and  their  moderation. 

We  have  said  that  the  consequences  of  this  new 

I  development  will  be  traced  by  future  writers  and 

^  watched  by  future  statesmen.     The  league  falls 

I  into  a  repose  which  may  precede  either  an  expect- 

j  ed  dis.solntion  or  an  unexpected  revival.     But  the 

spirit  which  has  animated  It  will  not  sleep.     Tlie 

I  powers  which  it  has  arou.scd  will  not  relapse  into 

'  perpetual  stupor.     .\  great  experiment  has  been 

I  made.      The    middle   cla.«se8   of   Kngland    have 

learned  Ihe   value  and  efficacy    of  an   organized 

union.     Hereafter,  when  the  minister  lags  behind 

the  demands  of  the  j>cople,  or  the  parliament  is 

stubborn  in  resisting  them,  the  momentous  contest 

of  184(1  will  infuse  hopefulness  and  determination 

into   the    minds    of    the    nlTended    remonstrants, 

and    will   leach    them    that    there    is   something 

stronger    than    class    interests   or   parliamentary 

parties. 

For  our  own  part,  we  confess  that  we  have  no 
desire  to  see  Ihe  necessity  of  such  a  revival,  or  the 
repetition  of  such  an  experiment.  We  have  a  pre- 
judice in  favor  of  ihe  foniis  and  niechani.''m  pre- 
scribed by  our  constitution.  They  may  be  tedious 
— they  may  be  intricate — but  they  are 'safe.  The 
present  revidution  has  been  consummated  without 
any  loss,  without  any  risk.  No  blood  h»s  been 
shod.  The  funds  have  not  fallen.  Nothing  has 
been  endangered  but  the  ministry  by  which  it  was 
supported.  It  has  been  a  peaceful  crisis — a  pacific 
conquest.      But  for  all  this  we  know  who  are  the 
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Tietora,  and  we  recogniie  the  mesns  which  made 
them  so :  and  these  we  would  ewhew  for  the  fu- 
ture. We  knnw,  iiidoed,  that  ho  who  wiis  lhe| 
life  and  soul  of  the  present  agitation  was  driven , 
into  this  roursB  hy  no  Tanily,  no  hive  of  praise,  no| 
ambition,  hm  simply  by  i»n  earnest  purpose  and  a, 
business-like  desire  to  efTert  a  practical  remedy  of 
a  positive  evil ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  there 
were  not  others  who  took  it  up,  not  from  any  ah- 1 
aoibini;  devotion  to  free  trade,  but  from  interest, 
ambition,  and  love  of  excitement.  In  all  great 
popular  movements  there  will  be  two  classes  of 
men — the  one  anxious  to  make  the  aRilation  sub- 
■enrient  to  the  cause  they  advix^ate,  the  other  only 
studious  of  making  the  cause  subservient  to  the 
agitation.  As  popular  movements  increase,  this 
latter  class  will  increase  also.  Fnpland  will  be 
prf>vincial  assuciations  and  roving  rhctori- 
'.very  new  grievance  will  give  birth  to  a 
new  society,  and  every  society  will  diffuse  its 
countless  pamphlets  and  its  unprincipled  lecturers. 
This  will  be  an  evil.  But  it  will  not  be  the  only 
one.  Two  greater  evils  can  be  conceived  to  be  not 
improbable.  The  one  is,  that  of  collision  between 
the  people  out  of  doors  and  the  parliament  within  ; 
the  other,  that  of  a  capitulation  signed  by  a  minis- 
ter in  the  eleventh  hour,  at  the  expense  of  a  party 
long  deluded  into  confidence,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
principles  long  professed  with  obstinsey.  The  one 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  civil  war,  the  other,  to  a 
destruction  of  public  faith.  May  many  years 
elapse  before  J'ngland  witnesses  either  of  these 
great  calamities ! — 'Hmes,  ifh  July. 


filled  by  pr 
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OUIZOT   AND   THIERS. 

The  French  Chambers  are  much  employed  in 
preparation  for  the  general  election,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  take  place  about  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust. The  ministerial  strength  has  been  tried, 
and  not  found  wanting.  The  great  speeches  of 
Guizot  and  Thiers  were  electioneering  speeches — 
announcements  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  rivals 
are  preparing  to  appeal  to  the  constituencies 
throughout  France.  As  orators,  Guizot  and 
Thiers  are  not  unequal,  though  very  dissimilar  : 
widely  di'frerent,  both  are  effective.  As  statesmen, 
they  perhaps  approach  more  closely  than  would  at 
first  sight  appear  :  both  are  literary  men  still  more 
than  men  of  action.  This  feature,  however,  is 
roost  obvious  in  Thiers :  in  him  the  brilliant  and 
the  love  of  the  brilliant  predominate,  and  impart 
an  unreal  character  to  his  programmes  of  policy ; 
he  speaks  for  effect,  and  says  what  he  thinks  will 
produce  an  effect  at  the  moment ;  hence  his  speech 
of  this  year  often  contradicts  that  of  last  year 
Affi'ctinff  the  reputation  of  a  dexterous  intrmuer 

an''  -'  ■' ;  '■rfiirmcr  of  coups  d'  dial,  he  is  amhi- 

!•  :  that  of  which  he  is  only  fitted  to  be 

th';  ...      ....;.  or  panegyrist.     Men  admire,  but  dis- 

Irust  him.  With  less  of  brilliancy  and  more  of 
Motlment,  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  powers  has 
nude  Guizot  take  a  very  different  line  :  he  is  at 
pains  to  lie  consistent  and  plausible ;  though  the 
litterateur  predominates  over  the  statesman  in  him 
equally  a«  in  Thiers,  he  knows  belter  how  to  act 
til'  I's  role.     Tliero  is  on  the  whole,  too, 

ni  ■  rity  in  Guizot  than  in  Thiers.     It  is 

the  r 1   iiii!  latter  at  present  to  t'  '      '•  r  of 

a  eonstitutional  party:  nut  he  is  -.n  to 

allow  firms  to  stand  in  thu  wr^v  '  .lion. 

Guizot,  on  the  contrary,  ton  ■'■  .  ..i'  I  in  at- 
teinpt  in  the  yoong  constitu'.i    i  d  ^u\er:iincnt  of 


France  the  strict  observance  of  rnnstitut..>nal  forms 
which  the  practice  and  precedents  of  a  century 
have  made  possible  in  Kngland,  will  prubably  be 
found  adhering  more  closely  to  such  a  policy  as  a 
constitutional  minister  ought  to  pursue.  From  the 
majority  obtained  by  the  French  ministers  in  the 
late  division  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  will  be  equally  strong  after  the 
elections.  When  we  consider,  however,  how 
much  of  Guizot's  strength  is  attributable  to  his 
success  in  creating  an  impression  that  he  is  a  safe 
minister,  the  great  influence  exercised  hy  the  ex- 
ecutive in  the  elections  by  the  centralization  of  ap- 
pointments, the  pacific  policy  of  the  king,  and  the 
growinjT  importance  of  the  industrial  inlerrsis,  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  the  conservalive  party, 
the  party  of  the  peace  minister,  can  be  materially 
weakened . — Spedalor. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Sixteenth  departed  this  life  on 
Monday  the  1st  of  June.  He  bad  long  labored 
under  a  chronic  affection  in  the  legs,  in  ci'n»<'quence 
of  his  habit  of  remaining  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  seated  at  his  desk ;  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  more  immediate  cause  of  death  was  a  sur- 
gical operation  performed  on  one  of  his  legs,  w  hich 
produced  violent  inflammation,  and  terminated  fa- 
tally in  a  few  days. 

"The  Journnl  dis  D(}>als  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  his  late  Holiness  : — 

"  Mauro  Capejlari  was  bom  at  Belluno,  on  the 
18th  September,  ITfi.'i.  ,\  Camaldolite  monk, 
CapcUari  had  rendered  himself  celebrated  in  his 
order  by  his  ecclesiastical  science  and  his  deep 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  of 
the  east.  A  reputation  of  doctrine  and  of  regu- 
larity which  had  spread  beyond  the  cloister,  and 
the  general  regard  entertained  for  his  character, 
had  secured  to  the  humble  monk,  long  before  ho 
was  summoned  to  the  Sacred  College,  a  consider- 
ation equal  to  that  of  the  princes  of  the  church.  In 
March,  IBa.'),  Leo  the  Twelfth  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  cardinal ;  and  soon  after,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  vast  and  important  adininislra- 
tion  of  the  Propatranda,  for  which,  by  his  .African 
and  Asiatic  erudition,  he  was  especially  suited  ; 
and  the  talents  he  displayed  in  it  confirmed  his 
great  reputation  fiir  capacity.  In  the  conclave  of 
IH2H.  Mauro  Capellari  was  one  of  the  canlinals 
most  favored  by  public  opinion,  and  most  violently 
opposed,  in  the  conclave,  by  what  is  called  the 
.\iislrian  party.  In  the  conclave  of  1831,  Cardinal 
Pacra,  w  ho  was  supported  by  that  party,  the  leader 
of  which  was  Cardinal  Alhani,  had  obtained  nine- 
teen votes  at  the  ballot  before  last,  and  Cardinal 
('apellari  twenty-six  :  but  at  the  last  ballot  six  or 
seven  votes  escaped  Cardinal  Albani's  influence, 
and  Cardinal  Capellari  obtained  the  majority.  Ho 
I  had  liren  ek-cteil  Pope  on  the  2d  of  February,  I'-.Tl  ; 
and  ascended  the  pontifical  throne  under  the  name 
I  of  fJregorv  the  .Sixteenth." 

I  f^ardinal  de  la  Tour  d'Anvergne  is  to  proceed 
I  forthwith  to  Home,  to  attend  the  conclave  of  the 
j  Sacred  College,  which  is  to  assemble  immediately, 
to  elect  a  new  pope.  At  the  election  of  popes, 
three  powers — namely,  .\ustria,  France,  and  Spain 
— have  each  the  privilege  of  annulling  the  first 
election,  should  the  choice  of  the  Sacred  College 
be  disagreeable  to  them.  Cardinal  de  la  Tour 
d'.\uver)fno  will  exercise  this  power  in  the  name 
of  the  French  government.  It  is  understood  that 
Spain  will  act  in  concert  with  France  on  this  occa- 
sion. 
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CORAL   FISHERY. 

TiimiL  19  IK)  port  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  which 
prewMit^  HI  tiunllini;  n  scono  nt  this  (mmimhi  of  the 
year  aa  Torre  del  (Jrtfco.  lliiiidn'ilii,  I  iinv  ^.v 
ihiiiifkiiiiU,  of  mariners  are  now  here,  as 
from  various  parts  of  Uio  coast,  dressi'd  out  i 
rich  Phryifinn  raps  and  searlet  ».ashes,  ready  to 
start  for  the  coral  fishery.  At  last,  the  weather 
heifins  to  hriifhten — the  tem|)C»luous  sirocco  and 
the  royslerinj;  Irainontana  retire  within  their  caves  ; 
and,  a  t'avorahle  hn'ezt;  sprini;int{  up,  soon  they 
"  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote,"  in  little  de- 
lachinoiits  aeoordiiiK  to  their  destination.  What 
lamentations  may  tlien  he  heard  amongst  mothers, 
or  wives,  or  sweethearts,  who  have  thronced  down 
to  'I'orre  to  take  a  last  ranwell  I  Hut  courage  I — 
a  mass  has  been  s.iid,  or  a  candle  otfcred  to  the 
Madonna  ;  and  now,  to  completo  the  "  huoni  au- 
(jurij,"  these  lovinjj  companions  throw  a  handful 
of  sand  after  the  recedini;  bark — exclaiming,  "Pos- 
ta  andarf  comt  nna  nare  tlri;li  angeli."  Having 
lately  been  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes,  and  inter- 
ested myself  in  the  details  of  this  profilahle  branch 
of  commerce,  I  send  you  what  may  be  called  the 
statistics  of  the  coral  fishery. 

The  coral  fishery  is  a  source  of  more  profit  than 
is,  jMirhaps,  irenerally  known  ;  and  is  attended  with 
hardships,  the  bare  thought  of  which  might  dimin- 
ish some  of  that  natunil  vanity  with  which  the  fair 
one  conlemplates  the  glowing  ornaments  that  repose 
upon  and  contrast  with  her  white  bosom.  I  was 
standing  on  the  marina,  when  I  witnp.ssed  such  a 
scene  as  I  have  described — a  party  of  gaily-dressed 
mariners,  accompanied  hy  women  weeping  and 
wailing  as  our  northern  females  know  not  how  to 
do.  Their  short  and  simple  story  was  soon  learnt ; 
and  the  particulars  I  now  send  you  as  the  result  of 
my  inquiries. 

Torre  is  the  principal  port  in  the  south  of  Italy 
for  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  coral  fishery — al«)ut 
200  vessels  setting  out  from  hence  every  year.  Thev 
have  generally  a  timnage  of  from  7  to  II  tons,  and 
carry  I'rom  H  to  V2  hands  ;  so  that  alniut  'i.OitO  men 
are  engaged  in  this  trade — and,  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, would  form  a  famous  corps  de  rcsrrve.  They 
generally  consist  of  the  young  and  hardy  and  adven- 
turous, or  else  the  wretchedly  poor  ;  for  it  is  only 
the  bold  spirit  of  youth,  or  the  extreme  misery  of 
the  married  man,  which  would  send  them  forth  upon 
this  service.  For  two  or  three  months  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  many  a  wretched 
mariner  leaves  his  .starving  f.imily,  and,  as  a  last 
resource,  sells  himself  to  the  proprietor  of  one  or 
other  of  these  barks  ;  receiving  a  caparra,  (earnest- 
money.)  with  which  he  returns  to  his  home.  This, 
perhaps,  is  soon  dissipated,  and  he  again  returns  and 
receives  an  addition  to  his  raparra;  so  that,  when 
the  time  of  final  departure  arrives,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  the  whole  of  his  scanty  pay 
h.as  been  ninsumed,  and  the  improvident  or  unhappy 
rogue  has  some  months  of  hard  labor  in  prospect, 
without  the  hope  of  another  arano  of  compens-ation. 
Nor  doe^  the  proprietor  run  any  risk  in  making  this 
prepayment;  for  as  the  mariner  can  make  no  en- 
gagement without  presenting  his  passport  perfectly 
enrigle,  he  is  under  the  survpill.ince  of  a  vigilant 
police.  The  agreement  between  the  parties  is  made 
from  the  month  of  March  to  the  Feast  of  !<an  Mi- 
chaele  ('3!)ih  September)  for  vessels  destined  for  the 
Barbary  coast — and  fnun  March  to  the  Feast  of  the 
Madonna  del  Uosario  (October  2)  for  thoae  whose 


destination  ia  nearer  home.  Each  man  rcceirea  from 
90  to  40  ducats,  according  to  I.  '   '!.  for 

the  whole  voyage  ;  whilst  tlw  ■  -ntn 

150  to  |i">    I -    ■' .,.  Mct- 

ling.  'I  '  1  lis  ima- 
gine thi  ; ilie  coa«t 

Darbarv,  and  others  for  thai  i.  or  I-rg- 
rn,  or  t'lvita  V'ecchia,  or  ii-  of  Capri, 
t?an  I'ietro,  or  Vcntotene,  near  which  1  have  oflen 
seen  them,  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  drag- 
ging for  the  treasures  of  the  vasty  <feep.  On  arriving 
at  the  (lort  nearest  to  the  spot  where  they  mean  to 
fish,  the  "  carle"  are  sent  in  to  the  eonsul ;  which 
they  are  compelled  to  take  again  on  return.  A  pias- 
tre is  paid  by  each  vessel  for  th  '  ricnt 
I  of  his  excelienza — another  to  '•  an- 
other to  the  medical  man;  wi,,,  ,    ^  .  ..i>,  tn 

strengthen  his  power,  and  to  seciiri^  iiideinnitv  in 
case  of  gome  of  those  gentle  excesses  which  hihous 
captains  are  sometimes  apt  to  commit,  has  generally 
on  lioard  some  private  "regain"  for  his  consul. 
The  next  morning  perhaps  they  push  out  to  sea, 
and  commence  operations  ;  not  to  return  that  even- 
ing, or  the  next,  or  the  next,  but  to  remain  at  seu 
for  a  fortnight  or  a  month  at  a  time,  working  night 
and  day  without  intermission.  The  more  humane 
captains  allow  half  their  crews  to  repose  from  Av8 
Maria  to  midnight,  and  the  other  half  from  mid- 
night to  the  break  of  day  ;  others  allow  only  two 
hours'  repose  at  a  time;  whil«'  .■■""■'  ■■•■lin,  allovy 
no  regular  time  ; — "so  that.'  r  mariner 

to  mo,  "  we  sleep  as  we  can,  i  ling,  or  as 

we  haul  in  the  nets.  Nor  do  they  fare  better  than 
they  sleep :  for  the  whole  time  they  have  nothing 
— literally  nothing — but  biscuit  and  water  ;  whilst 
the  captain,  as  a  privileeed  person,  has  his  dish  of 
dried  beans  or  haricots  boiled.  Should  they,  how- 
ever, have  a  run  of  good  luck,  and  put  into  |)ort 
once  in  15 days  or  so,  they  are  indulged  with  a  feast 
of  maccaroni.  The.se  privations  make  it  rather 
rough  work,  it  must  bo  confessed,  for  a  mariner — 
especially  when  it  is  rememlx-reil  that  it  lasts  seven 
months  ;  but  if  to  this  lie  added  the  brutality  of  the 
captains,  whose  tyranny  and  cnielty,  as  I  have 
heard,  exceeds  anything  that  has  ever  been  recount- 
ed to  me  before,  we  have  a  combination  of  sufler- 
Ings  which  go  far  to  justify  the  description  giTen 
to  me  of  this  service  by  one  engaged  in  it,  as  bein^ 
an  "  inferno  terrestre." 

Now  let  us  view  them  at  work.  Every  Teasel 
carries  about  IScont.aj  (a  contain  being  300  pounds) 
of  hemp  to  make  the  neLs,  w  hich  are  changed  every 
week.  They  are  about  7  or  10  palmi  in  width,  and 
100  or  120  palmi  in  length — worked  very  loosely, 
and  with  large  meshes.  On  being  thrown  into  the 
sea,  the  vessel  is  put  before  the  wind,  or  else  pn>- 
pelled  by  oars,  until  these  loosely-formed  nets  have 
fastened  upon  a  rock.  Then  comes  the  tug  of  war. 
If  they  have  preat  good  fortune,  they  will  take  a 
piece  of  2  or  3  rotoli  at  a  haul,  (a  rotolo  being  33 
ounces,)  though  this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  In  its 
natural  state,  the  coral  is  either  white  or  red,  or 
even  black  externally,  from  the  action  of  the  sea. 
The  white  is  very  rare  and  very  precious ;  compar- 
atively a  - "    — being  sufficient  to  make  a 

good   V  if  it  be  taken  "  ingros- 

so,"  wl .;.,.  ;.  ,.  ,i  .as  high  as  100  dneati,  or 

more,  the  rotolo.  The  red  "  a  ininuto"  is  not  very 
valuable  :  but  if  it  is  "  scelta"  and  "  ingrosso,"  it 
can  be  sold  for  from  35  up  to  fiO  ducali  the  rotolo. 
.\s  a  nile,  however,  the  round-shaped  coral  is 
much  more  valuable  than  the  tree  or  the  spin] 
coral. 
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Full  falhoiDS  five  thy  father  lies ; 
or  his  bones  are  coral  made— 


So  Mnfr  Ariel ;  without,  I  suppose,  intemlini;  to  lay 
down  any  rule  a»  to  tin'  itcplt)  at  wliirh  rural  may 
be  found.  Indeed,  it  i!>  found  at  all  depths,  from  Vi 
to  16  palmi  up  to  15*),  or  even  more.  At  last,  ar- 
rires  the  Feast  of  San  Mietiarlc,  or  of  the  Madonna 
del  Roiario.  As  noon  as  the  day  dawns,  the  nets 
an  slackened  ;  no  man  will  work  more,  even  if  trea- 
sons are  in  proe|>eet.  8o,  pusliin;;  into  land,  and 
taking  up  their  "  carte,"  away  ihoy  set  on  their  re- 
torn — many  as  poor  as  when  they  departt-d  ;  some 
with  a  few  ducals  in  "  sacco,"  and  a  new  Phrygian 
cap,  or  dashing;  sash,  or  some  article  of  finery,  for 
the  "  innaniorala" — all,  however,  beinjf  thoroughly 
tired  out,  and  injured  perhaps  in  constitution.  The 
cargo  being  deposilcd  in  the  "  magazzin"  of  the 
laerchant,  is  sold  out  to  the  retail  merchants,  who 
flock  in  from  Naples  and  elsewhere ;  and  is  soon 
transformed  into  numerous  articles  of  ornament  or 
superstition — crosses,  amulets,  necklaces  and  brace- 
lets. And  now,  these  mariners  have  a  long  repose, 
till  the  spring  comes  round  and  8(<nds  them  out 
again  on  this  odious  service — though  there  are  very 
few  who  make  two  or  three  consecutive  voyages  of 
this  nature.  Many  vessels  are  lost  in  the  season  ; 
owing  to  their  lung-continued  exposure  to  all  kinds 
of  weather,  and  to  Iheir  lying  in  amongst  the  coral 
reefs.  However  prosperous  the  voyage,  life  aboard 
the  vessels  "  i  la  rila  d'uno  cane.'  Yet  the  ser- 
vice may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  as  well  for 
the  wealth  it  annually  brings  in,  as  also  for  the 
school  it  offers  fur  training  hardy,  well-disciplined 


Frmn  the  Enminer. 

Dtmith   Fairy    Legmds    and    Tales.     By    Hans 
Christian  Andersen.     Pickering. 

This  is  a  charming  little  bonk  of  fairy  tales,  and 
excellently  well  translated.  But  why  the  tales 
should  be  called  Daniali,  we  do  not  perceive  ;  ex- 
cept inasmuch  as  a  Dane  is  the  author.  There  is 
an  occasional  northern  coloring,  but  only  so  far  as 
it  could  nut  be  helped.  All  the  rest  is  so  free 
from  everything  national  or  exclusive,  that  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  w^ith  any  production  so 
given  up  to  a  sense  of  the  variety  of  being  that 
exisu  in  the  universe.  At  times  it  is  even  pain- 
fully so.  We  have  so  strong  a  sense  given  us  of 
the  feelings  of  ducks  and  ducklings  ;  of  swans  and 
storks ;  of  mermen  and  merinaidcns ;  of  nightin- 
gales, flnwers,  and  daisies ;  even  of  slugs  and 
MUle-fish  ;  and  of  what  all  sorts  of  animated 
ewatures  round  about  us,  think,  do,  and  might  say 
if  they  could  speak  ;  that  one's  consciousness  ss  a 
homan  hiring  almost  becomes  Inst  in  the  crowd. 
We  begin  to  feel  as  Mrs.  (iulliver  did,  when  her 
hosband  returned  from  llouynhum  land  ;  and 
think  we  might  as  well  take  to  being  of  a  different 
species. 

We  need  not  say  that  it  implies  a  rare  and  snr- 
piWng  art  to  convey  Mirh  impressions  as  ihesc.  i 
When  Johnson  laufi  ■  i  •••  <  ;..ii-..v'li  fur  thinking 
of  writing  a  story  m  ^li"  should  be 

the    aricir».   ilie   ami  /   .\<tlurr  very 

prii;  iin  that  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter 

as  l>'  .1 ;  and  that  if  he  (Johnson)  were  to 

wnte  surli  a  story,  he  wuuld   make  his  little  fish 
talk  like  "  great  whales."    There  is  no  such  con- , 


fusion  of  ideas  in  Mr.  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
His  whales  and  his  little  fish  all  talk  in  chararler. 
We  are  not  sure  that  we  ourselves,  alter  reading 
his  book,  could  not  have  talked  at  pleasure  like 
sharks,  minnows,  nierniaids,  bulls,  dueks,or  f;rcm 
pms.  Fur  his  vegeiabh'S  have  as  much  conver- 
sational chararler  as  his  ducks  and  geese.  Nay, 
his  very  jieg-tops  and  l)alls  are  full  of  individuality. 
There  is  a  pathetic  Daisy,  (in  his  story  of  that 
name,)  w  ho  is  quite  a  "  sweet  creature"  fur  ihe 
pastoral  beauty  of •  her  tongue;  and  in  aiioiher 
story  there  is  a  I^ralhir  Hall  of  so  aristocraliral 
a  character,  that  when  proposals  are  made  to  her 
by  a  Ptg-Tof  because  they  happen  to  have  been 
companions  in  the  same  drawer,  she  indignanily 
asks  him  whether  he  is  aware  that  her  " falhir 
and  mother  were  vwrocco  slippers,"  and  that  she 
has  "  cork  in  her  body." 

We  are  here  however,  it  may  be  said,  confusing 
the  specific  and  the  superinduced  character.  Mr. 
Anderson  keeps  all  clear.  He  has  so  just  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  verisimilitude,  and 
of  the  furgetfiilness  of  it  on  the  part  of  writers  in 
general,  that  he  introduces  one  of  his  stories  with 
a  remark  that  ought  to  become  proverbial  :  "  la 
China,  the  emperor  is  Chinese." 

Some  of  his  descriptive  touches  recall  the  won- 
derful observation  and  exquisitely  graphic  felicity 
of  .Mr.  Dickens.  There  is  a  wretched  liitle  luit  in 
the  tale  of  the  Uf(ly  D'ukling,  "  so  wretched  that 
it  knew  not  on  which  side  to  fall,  and  therefore  re- 
mained standing." 

Admirable  is  the  picture  of  the  slork,  parading 
about  on  his  long  red  legs,  "discoursing  in  Kgyp- 
tian,  which  language  he  had  learned  from  his 
mother."  WhodiH-s  nut  feel  that F.gyptian  is  the 
very  language  that,  by  way  of  aceoiii|ilishmenl,  a 
stork  would  know  7  The  touches  of  this  kind  are 
innumerable. 

The  fault  of  the  book  (if  we  must  find  one)  is, 
that  all  the  stories  have  too  much  meaning  ;  that 
they  overflow  with  intention  and  moral ;  nut 
always  obviously,  sometimes  obscurely,  but  still 
with  incessant  intelligence.  Yon  desire  occasion- 
ally something  more  childish  and  less  clever.  And 
some  of  the  stones  are  too  long.  But  the  genius 
and  refinement  are  undeniable. 

We  must  give  an  extract,  and  are  somewhat  at 
a  loss,  so  many  of  the  tales  have  such  strong 
claims.  But  with  all  the  fairy  fancy  of  the  volume 
in  general,  perhaps  the  best  story  nevertheless  is 
that  which  is  least  fairy-like.  It  is  called  the  Fm- 
ptrnr's  Nno  Clothes;  and  is  so  admirable  an  ilUis- 
tratiun  of  the  spirit  of  lluwlnif;,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  the  great  and  small  vulgar  agree  tu  cant 
about  what  they  do  not  believe,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  give  it  entire. 

THE    emperor's   NEW    CLOTIIKS. 

"  Many  years  ago  there  was  an  emperor,  who 
was  BO  excessively  fond  of  new  rlulhes  that  he 
spent  all  his  money  in  dress.  He  did  not  Iruuhia 
himself  in  the  least  about  his  soldiers  ;  nor  did  he 
care  to  go  either  to  the  theatre  or  the  chase,  ex- 
cept fur  the  opportunities  then  afforded  him  fur 
displaying  his  new  clothes.  He  had  a  different 
suit  fur  each  hour  of  the  day  ;  and  as  of  any  other 
king  or  emperor,  one  is  accustomed  lo  say,  '  lie  is 
silling  in  council,'  it  was  always  said  of  him, '  The 
em|ieror  is  sitting  in  his  wardrobe.' 

"  Time  passed  away  mcmly  in  the  large  town 
which  was  his  capital  ;  strangers  arrived  every  day 
at  the  court.     Unc  day,  two  rogues,  culling  iheiD- 
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■elves  weavers,  made  ihnir  appearance.  They 
f^VR  out  that  thoy  knew  how  to  wuavit  stulTs  of 
the  mi)«t  hoaiitiful  colors  and  rlsliorato  patterns, 
the  rioihrs  nianiirarturitd  fnim  which  shi>iild  have 
tht>  Hciiidcrfiil  property  of  rrinaininc  invisihlo  to 
every  one  who  was  unfit  for  the  oflire  lie  held,  or 
who  was  extraordinarily  simple  m  character. 

"  '  These  must  indeed  He  si>len<lid  clothes  !' 
thnnsht  the  emperor.  '  }tad  I  such  a  suit,  I 
might,  at  once,  find  out  what  men  in  my  realms 
are  unfit  for  ihcir  ofTicp,  and  also  he  ahle  to  dis- 
tingui.ih  the  wise  from  the  foolish  !  This  stufT 
must  bo  woven  for  mo  inmicdiately.'  And  he 
caused  Ltrgu  sums  of  money  to  be  given  to  both 
the  weavers,  in  order  that  they  might  begin  their 
work  directly. 

"  .So  the  two  pretended  weavers  set  up  two 
looms,  and  aflecleil  to  work  very  busily,  though  in 
reality  they  did  nothing  at  all.  They  asked  for 
the  most  delicate  silk  and  the  purest  gold  thread ; 
put  both  into  their  own  knaraaeks  ;  and  then  con- 
tinued their  pretended  work  at  the  empty  looms 
until  late  at  night. 

"  '  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  weavers  are 
getting  on  with  myclolh,'  said  the  emperor  to  him- 
self, after  some  little  time  had  elapsed  ;  he  was, 
however,  rather  embarrassed,  when  he  remem- 
bered that  a  simpleton,  or  one  unfit  for  his  ofBce, 
would  l>c  unable  to  see  the  manufacture.  '  To  be 
sure,'  he  thought,  '  he  had  nothing  to  risk  in  his 
own  person  ;  but  yet  ho  would  prefer  sending 
somebody  else  to  bring  him  intelligence  about  the 
weavers  and  their  work  before  he  troubled  himself 
in  the  affair.'  All  the  people  throughout  the  city 
had  heard  of  the  wonderful  property  the  cloth 
was  to  possess  ;  and  all  were  anxious  to  learn  how 
wise,  or  how  ignorant  theirneighbors  might  prove 
to  be. 

"  '  I  will  send  my  faithful  old  minister  to  the 
weavers,'  said  the  emperor,  at  last,  after  some 
deliberation,  '  he  will  be  best  able  to  sec  how  the 
cloth  looks  ;  for  ho  is  a  man  of  sense,  and  no  one 
can  bo  more  suitable  for  his  office  than  he  is.' 

"  So  the  faithful  old  minister  went  into  the  hall, 
where  the  knaves  were  working  with  all  their 
might  at  their  empty  looms.  '  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this  V  thought  the  old  man,  opening  his 
eyes  very  wide.  '  I  cannot  discover  the  least  bit 
of  thread  on  the  looms!'  however,  he  did  not  ex- 
press his  thoughts  aloud. 

"  The  impostors  rciiuested  him  very  courteously 
to  be  so  i;oci(l  as  lo  come  nearer  their  looms  ;  and 
then  asked  him  whether  the  design  pleased  him, 
and  whether  the  colors  were  not  very  beautiful ; 
at  the  same  lime  pointing  to  the  empty  frames. 
The  poor  old  minister  looked  and  looked,' he  could 
not  discover  anything  on  the  looms,  for  a  very 
good  reason,  viz.,  there  was  nothing  there. 
'  What  !'  thought  he  again, '  is  it  possible  that  1  am 
a  simpleton*  I  have  never  thought  so  myself; 
and  no  one  must  know  it  now  if  I  am  so.  Can  it 
be  that  I  am  unfit  for  my  office  t  No,  that  must 
not  be  said  cither.  I  will  never  confess  that  I 
could  not  sec  the  stufT' 

"  '  Well,  sir  minister?*  said  one  of  the  knaves, 
still  preiciuling  to  work,  *  you  do  not  aay  whether 
the  stuff  pleases  you.' 

"  '  Oh,  it  is  excellent !'  replied  the  old  minis- 
ter, looking  at  the  loom  through  his  spectacles. 
•  This  paitern,  and  the  colors — yes,  I  will  tell  the 
emperor  without  delay,  how  very  beautiful  I  think 
them.' 

"  '  We  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,'  said  the 


impoetors,   and    then    they  named    the  dilTcrent 

colors  .1    '   '         •    ■  ■'  ■■  .'  -  ,|jgj 

stuff.  V    to 

their  Wi.i..-,  i 1. 1  i.i..:  i.. iii  In 

the  emperor  ;  and  then  the  k  '•  for  more 

silk  and  gold,  siviiii' that  it  »  1  .y  lo  com- 

plete what   I  L,'un.      However,  they  put 

all  that  was  ;  :  into  their  kna|>i>acks  ;  and 

continued  to  work  with  as  much  apparent  diligence 
as  bt^fiire  at  iheir  empty  looms. 

"  The  emperor  now  sent  another  officer  of  his 
court  to  see  how  the  men  were  getting  on,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  the  cloth  would  soon  be  ready. 
It  was  just  the  same  with  this  gentleman  as  with 
the  minister ;  he  surveyed  the  looms  on  all 
sides,  but  could  see  nothing  at  all  but  the  empty 
frames. 

"  '  Docs  not  the  stuff  appear  as  beautiful  to  you 
as  it  did  to  my  lord  the  minister  ?'  asked  the  im- 
postors of  the  ein|iernr's  second  ambassador ;  at 
the  same  time  making  the  same  gestures  as  before, 
and  talking  of  the  design  and  colors  which  wen 
not  there. 

"'I  certainly  am  not  stupid!'  thought  tho 
messenger.  *  It  must  be,  that  I  am  not  fit  for  my 
good,  profitable  office  !  That  is  very  odd  ;  how- 
ever,  no  one  shall  know  anything  about  it.'  And 
accordingly  ho  praised  the  stuff  he  could  not  see, 
and  declared  that  he  was  delighted  with  both 
colors  and  patterns.  '  Indeed,  please  your  im- 
perial majesty,'  said  he  to  his  sovereign,  when  he 
returned,  '  the  cloth  which  the  weavers  are  pre- 
paring is  extraordinarily  magnificent.' 

"  The  whole  city  was  talking  of  the  splendid 
cloth  which  tho  emperor  had  ordered  to  be  woven 
at  his  own  expense. 

"  And  now  the  emperor  himself  wished  to  see 
the  costly  manufacture,  whilst  it  was  still  on  the 
loom.  Accompanied  by  a  select  number  of  offi- 
cers of  the  court,  among  whom  where  the  two 
honest  men  who  had  already  admired  the  cloih,  he 
went  to  the  crafty  imi>ostors,  who,  as  so<iii  as  they 
were  aware  of  the  emperor's  approach,  went  on 
working  more  diligently  than  ever ;  allhough 
they  still  did  not  pass  a  single  thread  through  the 
looms. 

"  '  Is  not  the  work  absolutely  magnificent  V  said 
the  two  officers  of  ihe  crown,  already  mentioned. 
'  If  your  majesty  will  only  be  pleased  to  look  at  it ! 
what  a  splendid  design  !  what  glorious  colors !' 
and  at  the  same  time  they  pointed  to  the  empty 
frames  ;  for  they  imagined  that  every  one  else 
could  see  this  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship. 

"  '  How  is  this!'  said  the  emperor  to  himself, 
'  I  can  see  nothing  !  this  is  indeed  a  terrible  affair  I 
.\m  I  a  simpleton,  or  am  I  unfit  to  be  an  emperor? 
that  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen — 
Oh  !  the  cloth  is  charming,'  said  he,  aloud.  '  It 
has  my  complete  approbation.'  And  he  smiled 
most  gniciously,  and  looked  closely  at  the  empty 
looms  :  for  on  no  account  would  he  say  that  he 
could  not  see  what  two  of  the  officers  of  his  court 
had  praised  so  much.  All  his  retinue  now  strained 
their  eyes,  hoping  to  discover  something  on  the 
looms,  ii"!  il..v  <-.,■, 1,1  »,-..  :..niorc  than  the  others; 
neveriii  ;i(:d,  '  Oh,  how  beau- 

tiful !'   :  ^ty  to  have  some  new 

clothes  made  from  this  splendid  material,  lor  the 
approaching  procession.  *  Mti^nilicent  !  charm- 
ing !  excellent !'  resounded  on  all  sides,  and  every 
one  was  uncommonly  eay.  Tho  em|>eror  shared 
in  the  general  satisfaciion  ;  and  presented  the  im- 
postors with  the  ribaud  of  an  order  of  knighthood, 


m^ 


cotrtnn  in  England. 


to  be  worn  in  their  button-holes,  aad  the  title  of 
'Get  ■ 

"  |i  the  whole  of  the  night  bc- 

f— '  •' — ,— -.■i  w-««  to  take 

-11  ilial  every 

V :  .       :•  to  finish  the 

new  miit.     'I'hey  pretended  to  roll  the 

■  iie  looms  ;  cut  the  air  with  their  scissors  ; 

and  sewed  with  needles  without  any  thread  in  them. 

'  See,'  cried    they   at   last,   '  the   emperor's   new 

clothes  sre  ready!' 

And  now  the  emperor,  with  all  the  grandees  of 
his  court,  came  to  the  wesvers  ;  and  the  rogues 
raised  their  arms,  as  if  in  the  act  of  holding  some- 
thing up,  saying,  '  Here  are  your  majesty's  trou- 
Mls !  here  is  the  scarf!  here  is  the  mantle '. 
The  whole  suit  is  as  light  as  a  cobweb  ;  one  might 
fancy  one  has  nothing  at  all  on,  when  dressed  In 
it ;  that,  however,  is  the  great  virtue  of  this  deli- 
cate cloth.' 

"  '  Yes,  indeed,'  said  all  the  courtiers,  although 
not  one  of  ihem  could  see  anything  of  this  exqui- 
site m'.inufacture. 

"'  If  your  imjierial  majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  off  your  clothes,  we  will  fit  on  the 
new  suit,  in  front  of  the  looking-glass.' 

"  The  emperor  was  accordingly  undressed,  and 
the  rogues  pretended  to  array  him  in  his  new  suit ; 
the  emperor  turning  round,  from  side  to  side,  be- 
fore the  looking-class. 

"  '  How  spUndid  tils  majesty  looks  in  his  new 
clothes!  and  how  well  they  fit  !'  every  one  cried 
out.  'What  a  design!  what  coloiaf  these  are 
indeed  royal  robes!' 

"  '  The  canopy  which  is  to  be  borne  over  your 
majesty  in  the  procession  is  waiting,'  announced 
the  chief  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

"  '  I  am  quite  ready,'  answered  the  emperor. 
'  Do  my  new  clothes  fit  well  V  asked  he,  turning 
hiniscir  round  again  before  the  looking-glass,  in 
order  that  he  might  appear  to  be  examining  his 
handsome  suit. 

"  The  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  who  were  to 
carry  his  majesty's  train  full  about  on  the  ground, 
as  if  they  were  lifting  up  the  ends  of  the  mantle, 
and  pretended  to  be  carrying  something  ;  for  they 
would  hy  no  means  betray  anything  like  simplicity, 
or  unfitness  for  their  office. 

"  So  now  the  emperor  walked  under  his  high 
canopy  in  the  midst  of  the  procession,  through  the 
streets  of  his  capilol,  and  all  the  people  standing 
br,and  those  at  the  windows,  cried  out,  '  Oli,  how 
beautiful  are  our  emperor's  new  clothes  !  what  a 
msgnifirent  train  there  is  to  the  mantle  ;  and  how 
gracefully  the  scarf  hangs !"  in  short,  no  one 
wonld  allow  that  he  could  not  see  these  much-ad- 
mired chilhi-K,  because  in  doing  so  he  would  have 
declared  himself  either  a  simpleton,  or  unfit  for 
his  office.  r'«rtaliily,  none  of  the  emperor's  vari- 
ous suits  had  ever  made  so  great  an  impression  as 
these  inviaihle  ones. 

"  '  But  the  emperor  has  nothing  at  all  on  !' 
•aid  a  little  rhild.  '  Listen  to  the  voice  of  inno- 
ccnee  !'  cxrlilmed  hi«  father  ;  and  what  the  child 
bad  said  was  u'  '  from  one  to  another. 

"  '  But  he  I  at  all  on  !'  at  last  cried 

out  t"  •' troT  Wis  vexed,  f- 

he  re    rlsht  ;    but 

thou,....  ..r,  ■...u  '    ^...l  !:., 

lords  of  '                                                                  I  an 

ever  to  ^    ,   in 

nal  ^  as  no  train  to  hold." 

A^  .  O  ye  cooTcnljoiialista,  qoacks,  and 


pretenders  of  all  kinds !  to  year  own  everyday 
proceedings,  and  endeavor  to  be  little  children  io 
the  school  of  Mr.  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 


From  iIm  EzsmiMV. 

Oottume  in  England :  a  Ilisloty  of  Drcsi  from  Iht 
Earliritt  Period  tilt  the  Close  of  Itv  Ktghlernlh 
Century.  To  tchich  it  apprndeil  an  Illustrated 
Irlotsary  of  Tirms  for  all  Articles  of  use  or  orna- 
ment worn  ahout  the  Person.  By  F.  W.  Faii- 
lioi,T,  F.S.A.     Chapman  &  Hall. 

This  is  the  prettiest  Book  of  Costume,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  compact  and  complete, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  has  manifestly 
been  a  labor  of  love.  Its  author  is  a  young  artist, 
who  has  himself  drawn  the  inure  than  six  hundred 
clearly  cut  figures  on  wood,  which  enrich  and  elu- 
cidate its  text.  The  ground-work  of  the  volume 
was  first  laid  in  the  Art  (Inion,  a  cheap  journal 
connected  with  the  fine  arts,  very  cleverly  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Hall,  and  embellished  with  speci- 
mens of  engraving  and  design  even  less  remarka- 
ble for  their  lavish  abundance  than  for  their  care 
and  fidelity  of  execution.  Here  Mr.  Fairholt 
seems  to  have  been  encouraged  to  write  a  series 
of  notes  on  costume  ;  to  these  he  has  since  added 
later  and  ampler  stores  of  research  ;  and  the  result 
is  a  volutne  of  six  hundred  pages,  with  more  of 
easily  arcessible  liifiirniation,  written  In  an  agreea- 
ble manly  way,  and  Illustrated  as  faithfully  as 
abundantly,  on  a  subject  fiir  the  most  part  confined 
to  rare  and  costly  publications,  than  we  remember 
in  any  similar  work.  Too  much  is  not  attempted  ; 
what  is  done  being  dune  thoroughly.  There  is 
learning  in  the  book,  without  pretence;  a  famili- 
arity with  the  ahslruser  points  of  the  subjecl,  with- 
out a  display  of  hard  words  ;  and  altogether  as 
much  modesty  as  merit.  Mr.  Kairliolt's  volume 
will  he  a  most  useful  popular  manual. 

The  plan  Is  to  take  a  certain  succession  of 
periods,  and  treat  them  separately.  Thus  we 
have  divisions  on  the  Farly  Britons  ;  the  Romans 
in  Britain  ;  the  Anglo-^'axuns  and  Danes  ;  the 
Normans  ;  the  Plantagenets  ;  the  York  and  Lan- 
caster lime  ;  thai  of  the  Tudors ;  that  of  the 
Smarts  ;  from  William  the  Third  to  George  the 
Third  ;  and  from  George  the  Third  to  mw.  In 
each  period  the  dress  of  royalty  and  the  nobility 
precedes  that  of  the  middle  classes  and  the  com- 
monality, and  the  dress  of  the  clergy  is  described 
last,  'riie  glossary  which  winds  up  the  volume 
gives  great  completeness  to  it. 

It  is  curious  to  turn  over  its  pages,  studded  with 
these  numberless  graphic  figures,  and  see  at  a 
glance  the  preposterous  changes  of  fanhlon.  The 
rude  Briton  or  Saxon  melting  Into  the  sumptuous 
Norman  ;  ruffii  and  pulTs  becoming  corked  hats 
and  waistcoats  ;  stomachers,  starch,  and  farthin- 
gales, waxing  and  waning  thniugh  all  the  varietica 
of  dlshahille-H,  hoop  petticoats,  rurls  and  [Miniatum, 
flounce  and  furbelow.  Mr  Fairholt  is  extremely 
amusing  uhen  he  gets  near  to  our  own  time,  and 
his  quotations  are  always  lively  and  to  the  pur- 
|K)se.  Bill  how  came  he  to  forget  the  exquisite 
'  ;iiion  hy  Dryden  of  the  licau  of  his  day  ?     It 

a  master-piece  of  humor  as  well  (we  doubt 
...  .,  a«  of  accurate  painting. 

"  His  varions  modes  from  various  fathers  follow  ; 
One  uoeht   ihe   toaa,  and   one  the  new  Freocb 
wallovr  ; 
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Hi*  Bword-knot  this,  his  cravat  that  cle«i(jned  ; 
And  ihia  the  yard-lcinft  nnako  th:tt  twirU  behind 
Friim  one  thu  aacivd  periwig  he  i;ainud, 
Which  wind  ne'er  blew,  nor  touch  of  hat  pro- 
faned. 
Another's  divinK  how  ho  iliil  adore, 
Which  with  a  nhog  caat»  all  tlir  hair  before, 
Till  ho,  with  full  dfcoriiin,  liriniis  it  back, 
And  rises  with  a  water-spaniel  ahake." 

As  we  cannot  quote  the  wood-outs,  which  we 
should  grcntly  like  to  do,  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  some  aitrfcahle  notes  from  llir  text.  It  may 
be  worth  mentiuniiif;  that  the  llulwcr  so  often 
quoted  in  them  (a  writer  of  decided  wit  and  humor- 
ous sarcasm)  was  of  the  samu  family  with  that 
modern  inheritor  of  the  name,  who  has  nimde  it 
world' famous. 

THE  TRUNK  IIOSK. 

"  The  larRe  trunk-hose,  now  in  fashion,  appear 
to  have  been  originally  indicative  of  boorishness, 
and  to  have  been  worn  fur  that  reason  by  the 
famous  comedian  whose  fiijure  we  have  just  given  : 
they  are  alluded  to  in  Rowland's  '  Letting  of 
Humors  bluod  in  the  Head  Vaino,'  Epigram  31  : — 

'  When  Tarlton  clowned  it  in  a  pleasant  vaiue, 
And  with  conreils  did  pood  opinions  gaine 
Upon  the  staup,  his  merry  humor's  shop, 
Clownes  knew  the  clowiie   by  his  great  clownish 

slop. 
But  now  lb'  arc  gulled  ;  for  present  fashion  sayes 
DickeTarlton's  part  gentlemen's  breeches  playes  : 
In  every  slreele,  where  any  gallant  goes. 
The  swaggering  slop  is  Tarltun's  clownish  hose.' 

"  These  trnnk-hose  were  stuflcd  with  wool,  and 
aomeliines  with  bran.  Ilulwer,  in  the  '  Artificial 
Changeling,'  tells  of  a  gallant  in  whose  immense 
hose  a  small  hole  was  turn  by  a  nail  of  the  chair 
he  sat  upon,  so  that,  as  he  turned  and  bowed  to 
pay  his  court  to  the  ladies,  the  bran  poured 
forth  as  from  a  mill  that  was  grinding,  without  his 
)>ercolving  it,  till  half  the  cargo  was  unladen  on 
the  floor 

"  Trunk-hose  are  ridiculed  in  the  following 
passage  of  Wright's  '  Passions  of  the  Minde,' 
IGOl  ; — '  Sometimes  I  have  seen  Tarlton  play  the 
clown,  and  use  no  other  breeches  than  such 
sloppes  or  slivings  a.s  now  many  gentlemen  wcare  ; 
tliey  are  almost  capable  of  a  bushel  of  VNhcate,  and 
if  they  bo  of  sackcloth,  they  would  serve  to  carry 
mawit  to  the  mill.  This  absurd,  clownish,  and 
unseemly  atiirc  only  by  customo  now  is  nut  mis- 
liked,  but  rather  approved." 


"  A  fashion  was,  however,  introduced  in  this 
rei<;n  that  met  with  just  reprehension  at  the  hands 
of  the  satirists  :  it  was  that  of  patching  the  face. 
Hiilwcr,  in  his  '  Artificial  Changeling,'  1050,  first 
alludes  to  it.  '  Our  ladies,'  he  says,  '  have  lately 
entertained  a  vaine  custom  of  spotting  their  faces 
out  of  an  affectation  of  a  mole,  to  set  off  their 
beauty,  such  as  Venus  had  ;  and  it  is  well  if  one 
bl.iek  patch  will  serve  to  make  their  face<  r,^. 
markable,  for  some  fill  their  visages  full  of  ; 
varied  into  all  manner  of  aha\H'»  ;'  some  of  v 
he  depicts  on  a  lady's  face,  which  is  here  copied 
from  his  wood-cnt,  and  it  is  a  very  curious  speci- 
men of  fasliiouable  absurdity :  a  coach  with  a 
coachman,  aud  two  horses  with  postilions,  appears 


on  her  forehead  ;  both  aides  of  her  face  h*v«  erm- 

centa   upon   them  ;  a  star  is  on   one   ^ 

mouth,  and   a  plain   circular   patch  •' 

These  must  not  1 

alions,  for  they  ' 

in  *  Wit  Uestort-ii,    a  jm^-iii  j.itnitw  »>'.*>.,  r.,,   .».c 

told  of  a  lady,  that 

'  Her  patches  are  of  every  cut. 

For  pimples  and  for  sears  ; 
Here  's  all  the  w  '  incu'  signs. 

And  some  of  ii,  .rs. 

Already  gummed.  In  iii;ike  them  stick, 

They  need  no  other  sky.' 

And  the  author  of  '  GoA't  Voice  against  Pride  in 
.\pparel,'  lfi83,  declares  that   the   hi..  '  '    t 

remind    him  of  plague   spots,  '  and  n 

mourning  coach  and   horavs,  all  in  bluin.  , |'i>- 

ing  in  their  foreheads,  stands  ready  harnessed  to 
whirl  them  to  Acheron.'" 

A   MACCARONI. 

"  The  hair  of  the  gentleman  was  dressed  in  in 
enonnous  toupee,  with  very  large  curls  at  the 
sides  ;  while  behind  it  was  gathered  and  tied  op 
into  an  enormous  club,  or  knot,  that  rested  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  like  a  porter's  knot  ;  up<m  this 
an  exceedingly  small  hat  was  worn,  which  was 
sometimes  lilted  from  the  head  with  the  cane, 
generally  very  huig,  and  decoraled  with  extremely 
large  silk  tassels  ;  a  full  white  handkerchief  was 
tied  in  a  large  bow  round  the  neck  :  frills  from  the 
shirt-front  projected  from  the  top  of  the  waistcoat, 
which  was  much  shortened,  retiehing  very  little 
below  the  waist,  and  being  without  the  flap- 
covered  pockets.  The  coat  was  also  short,  reach- 
ing only  to  the  hips,  fittinj  chisely,  having  a  small 
turn-over  collar  as  now  worn  ;  it  was  edjied  with 
lace  or  braid,  and  decorated  with  frog-huttnns, 
tassels,  and  embroidery  ;  the  breeches  were  light, 
of  s|>o(ted  or  striped  silk,  with  enormous  bunches 
of  strings  at  the  knee.  A  watch  was  carried  in 
each  pocket,  from  which  hung  bunches  of  chains 
and  seals  :  silk  stockings  and  small  a\\on  with 
little  diamond  buckles  completed  the  gentleman's 
head  dress." 

THE    HAT. 

"  Until  the  period  of  the  French  revolution  no 
very  extraordinary  change  had  taken  plaee  in  male 
or  female  costume  since  the  Maccaroiii  period. 
The  dresses  of  the  gentlemen,  which  had  then  be- 
come less  loose  and  capacious,  so  continued,  and 
the  waistcoat  really  went  not  below  the  waist ;  the 
coat  had  a  collar  which  gradually  became  larger, 
and  very  high  in  the  neck,  about  1786  Wigs  had 
become  less  '  the  rage  ;'  and  in  1763  the  wig- 
makers  thought  necessary  to  petition  the  king  to 
encourage  their  trade  by  bis  example,  and  not 
wear  bis  own  hair  :  a  petition  that  was  most  un 
feelingly  ridiculed  by  another  from  the  timbcr- 
merehants,  praying  for  the   uni\  tion  of 

womlen  legs  in  preferenee   to  i  ^h  and 

bluod,  uni'      ■''•'•'  •■  '',,3 

country.  v 


lUe  ;  and  to 

(lion  of  the 

modern  r'  place  of  the  cocked  one  ;  and 

it   may  n  ,■  doubted  whether  anything 

more  ugly  to  luuk  at,  or  dis:icreealile  to  wear,  was 
ever  invented  as  a  hcad-cuvcniig   for  gcutlemen. 
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Pnssewin;  not  onr  qualitv  to  rpcammenfl  it,  and 
endoweil  »iili   '  '1.  it  ha« 

continueil  tn  !>■  -.•iit  day, 

in  »pil«  of  the  m.ircn  «i  in;ii  uni  m  <  i  a  may  he 
»(ifi|Mtspd  to  cover.  It  ia  atfeii  in  Parisian  prints 
before  17d7." 

SHORT   WAI8T*. 

"  In  1794  ahort  vtaials  b<'came  fashionaWc  ;  and 
thai  portion  of  ihc  U»lv  which  rillccii  years  prc- 
vioualy   had   ttecn    ;  '|^ly  lonii,    reaching 

nearly  to  ihe  hips,  v'  med  up  lo  ihc  arm- 

piU.  This  ahsurdily  oi<M>,.iii,d  awHKKish  parody 
on  the  popular  song,'  The  lianksof  llaiina,'  which 
begins  with — 

'  Shepherds,  I  have  lost  my  love  ; 
Have  you  seen  my  Annat' 

The  parody  began  wiih — 

'  Shepherds,  I  have  lost  my  waist !' 
Have  you  seen  my  body  V 

The  gown  was  worn  still  open  in  front,  but  with- 
out hoops,  and  fell  in  straight  looee  folds  to  the 
feet,  which  were  decorated  with  shoes  of  scarlet 
leather.  Immense  earrings  were  worn  ;  the  hair 
was  frequently  unpowdcred,  and  from  17U4  to 
1797  large  ostrich  or  other  feathers  were  worn, 
singly,  or  two  and  three  together,  of  various 
brifht  colors,  blue,  green,  pink,  &c.,  standing 
half  a  yard  high." 

Mr.  Fairholl  is  entirely  intolerant  of  the  hoop. 
And  yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  it.  It 
had  a  "  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance."  which, 
when  it  enclosed  a  duchess  of  Devonshire,  one 
might  somehow  think  lo  be  only  a  kind  of 
proper  "  hedge"  for  so  bright-eyed  and  potent  a 
divinity. 


Frimi  Iha  Athaneum. 
7Ti<  Quhziologi/  of  Ihe  British  Drnma.     By  Oii,- 

BERT    Abbot   a    Beckktt.      Published   at   the 

Punch  Office. 

Til  IS  is  as  light  and  pleasant  an  hoiir'a  reading  as 
the  siuilent  need  desire, — wilh  the  thcmiomoler,  in 
Ihe  shady  corner  of  his  study,  marking  eighty-six. 
lu  object  is,  says  the  author.  "  1st,  lo  descrilie  the 
passions  as   they  appear  in-  many  of  our  modem 
plays ;  iJndly,  to  show  the  characters  most  in  use 
by  some  of  our  dramatic  aulhurs;  and,  3rilly,  to 
present  examples  of  ihone  pas-sions  and  characters 
III  ii|iiriiion.  itirouiih  the  medium  of  scenes  sup- 
p,,,,  .1   ,,.  1...  ...i.,,.,...i  r,..,,,  ii,,.  works  of  iho  most 

p<i;  '  Wilh  some  por- 
tion   :    lies,  its  readers  way 

have  already  made  an]uainlance  elsewhere ;  but 
other  parts  are,  so  far  as  our  experic-nce  goes, 
new  : — and  as,  in  catering  for  Iho  mental  recreation 
of  our  own  readers,  regard  should  lie  had  to  ex- 
treme cases  of  temperature,  we  can  scarcely  do 
better  than  amuse  them  with  an  example  under 
««.•■  Ihrec  several  heads. — The  fol- 

low! ■  -1  from  Iho  writer's  '  Ode  to  the 

Hta^t-    lA — ^mii^     , — 

"  Next  Anger  nish'd — 'tis  TIicKS,  by  Jove  \ 

T      '   '  ■    horia; 

Hi 

Ii  •■'•■•iris. 

At, 

i:  •  iMiM, 

B- 

■J-  .,  ■.■'■■ 


Nil  Mioiier  had  slie  fiiiig,  than,  with  a  frown, 

Hevenge,  llial  heavy  man, 
Stalkd  in,  and  cheering  shouts  of  '  Bravo,  Brown  !' 

Throughout  the  audience  ran. 
He  gives  the  orchestra  a  withering  look, 

He  draws  his  blmnl-slain'd  sword. 
And  growls,  '  I  inark'd  it  in  the  leader's  book, 

You  know  I  want  a  chord.' 
The  orcheplra  wakes  up  at  last, 

The  double  drums  they  beat. 
And  the  trombone  gives  a  blast, 

l^engthening  al  lead  six  feet. 
K\.  every  bar.  Hevenge,  with  measured  stride, 
1'.        I    1  .      .1     ,|^|,,,  from  side  to  side  : 
'!  '  the  door  for  some  one  coming  out, 

W  ....  .»....>-  ....    I  un8u»|>eclingly  about, 
FollowM  by  dark  Hevenge,  who  very  neatly 
f'oiilrives  lo  keep  out  of  his  sight  completely  ; 
Wailing  an  opiMirtunity  to  see 
Revenge  and  V  ielim  eirunt,  both  o.  p. 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  eyes  upraised  and  ringlets  curling, 
Pale  Melancholy — Mrs.  Stirling — 
Came  from  ihe  prompter's  little  seat 
Her  lamentations  to  repeat ; 
.\nd  while  she  pours  her  pensive  cries 

On  all  the  wings  and  flats  around, 
There  is  an  echo  in  the  flies 

That  seems  to  mock  the  mournful  sound. 
Through  box  and  pit  the  plaintive  accents  stole, 

Hung  o'er  the  orchestra  with  fond  delay. 
Through  the  house  a  charm  diffusing. 
The  sound  not  e'en  the  gallery  losing. 

Till  in  the  slips  it  dies  away." 

So  much  for  the  Passions ! — now  for  one  of  the 
characters  of  ihe  drama  : — 

"  THE  STAOE   SUPERN'l'MERARY. 

'*  .\las  I  there  is  not  in  the  range  of  dramatic 
character  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  weakness 
of  theatrical  human  nature  than  is  presented  by  the 
supernumerary  ;  whose  career,  from  the  la-Kt  bar 
of  the  overture  to  the  speaking  of  the  '  tag,'  is  one 
continued  course  of  feeble-minded  vacillation,  ahjecl 
subseriicnce.  or  alKiininable  treachery.  He  is  led 
away  by  a  hit  of  bombast  from  any  ranting  hero 
who  will  ask  him  if  he  is  a  man,  or  a  Briton,  or  a 
Roman,  or  whether  the  blood  of  his  ancestors  runs 
through  his  recreant  veins  ;  and  be  will  agree,  at  a 
innment's  notice,  to  lake  part  in  any  desperatn 
enterprise.  He  will  appear  al  one  moment  as  iln- 
friend  of  frei-dom,  dressed  in  green  baize,  poimii  :,' 
with  a  property  sword  to  the  hky  borders,  and  joiii- 
ine  some  tweniv  others  in  an  oath  to  rid  his  country 
of  the  tyrant  :  hut  he  will  be  found  five  minutes 
afterwards  rigged  out  in  cotton  velvet  as  a  seedy 
noble  in  the  nuilr  of  the  very  identical  tyrant.  Ho 
will  swear  allegiance  to  the  house  of  llapsburg,  at 
halfpast  seven,  and  by  the  time  the  second  price 
comes  in,  he  will  lie  marching  as  one  of  a  select 
party  of  the  friends  of  freedom  who  have  taken  an 
oath  to  roll  the  House  of  Ilapsburg  in  Ihc  dust. 
Perhaps,  like  a  [icrfidious  villain  ns  he  is,  he  will 
Ih!  carrying  a  banner  inscribed  wilh  the  words, 
'  Down  wilh  the  oppressor,'  on  one  side,  while  on 
the  other — which  be  keeps  artfully  out  of  sight  iii 
order  lo  hide  his  treachery  from  the  audience — arc 
emblaioned  the  arms  "f  ''■■•  H. .■■«"■  t.(  Iln^burg, 
of  which  the  alleged   '  On 

ll.r    fl.  Id  of  |.:illli'    till     .  •oipcr- 

I  Me  in  the  exlrciiie  ;  for  he 

I ;  i<:  he  is  hit,  or  takes  a  mean 


MB.  DirrroN's  south  Australia  and  its  mine*. 


wr 


advantRK*  of  »  fallen  Toe  by  Mrikine  an  altiinde,  I 
with  hit  fiM)l  rosliiiR  on  tli«  rlic»t   of  one  of  lli 
TiitiiiiiiMhcd  eiioiny.      S<imctiiiu's  iho  iiii|>i>riniin' 
rarv  ^ive*  hiiiux'lf  up   frtmi  w^vcii    until    tin   i^ 
rfickl<!M  career  of  rriinc,  carouniiijf  in   a  i-  i 
favc,  or  p'"'"!'-"""  " '"'''""inl  caravniw   i\  ■ 

intorvalu  hr,  wlun. 

swnin|<  till  ■  iipr,  he  <lri: 

half  in  tho  drr!U>in|;-room  with  liis  »ioked  iicroni- 
plirt's.  The  face  of  the  Bupernumerary  generally 
shews  tho  tniM^s  of  a  \an\t  career  of  crime  and 
burnt  cork;  nor  is  there  a  feature  upon  which  re- 
morse or  rniii;e  has  not  cominiltcil  ravages.  He 
frequently  has  his  arms  and  legs  bare ;  but.  as  if 
he  had  shrunk  within  lilinself,  liis  skin  or  I'  ' 
is  frequently  •<"'  larijr  for  him,  and  forms  ! 
a  most  extrannlinarv  kind  at  the  joints  of  \n>  im..  .  - 
or  elbows.  Somcluncs  his  chest  is  left  hare,  and 
his  skin,  as  far  .is  the  neck,  appears  to  be  of  a  rich 
orange  color  ;  but  tho  throat,  which  is  cut  olf,  as  it 
were,  by  a  distinct  lino,  is  of  a  dilfercnt  shade  alto- 
gether. Sometimes,  when  the  scene  is  laid  in 
India,  the  supernumerary  has  his  skin  tied  on  to 
him  ;  from  which  it  would  seem  to  be  a  theatrical 
llieory  that  the  darkness  of  color  peculiar  to  the 
negro  race  is  owing  to  the  usi-  of  leggins  and  w  aist- 
coats  of  Mack  worsted.  The  stage  supernume- 
rary is  something  like  tho  antelope  in  his  facility  of 
descending  precipices,  and  he  will  make  his  way 
with  the  greatest  ease  among  rwks  that  appear  in- 
accesailile.  He  will  come  from  the  very  highest 
inonntain-pass  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and  he 
undertakes  needless  dilTiculty  by  going  a  round- 
about way  and  traversing  the  same  ground  several 
times  over ;  though  he  knows  that  the  remotest 
peak  is  not  a  minute's  walk  from  the  footlights. 
Thouiih  tho  stage  8U[>crnumcrary  is  frequently  a 
ruffian  while  upon  the  scene,  he  is  exceedingly 
hannlcss  and  humble  directly  ho  gets  to  the  wing  ; 
when  hi!  is  gliul  to  creep  into  any  quiet  corner,  to 
avoid  beinjT  ordered  out  of  the  way  by  the  prompter, 
tumbled  ovi'r  by  the  call-lKiy,  and  sworn  at  .is  well 
as  knocked  dow  n  by  a  blow  from  a  flat  by  one  or 
two  of  the  carpcntenj." 


From  the  Spectator. 
MR.  DUTTON's   south    AUSTRALIA   AND    ITS 
MINES. 

For  some  years  past,  Mr.  Menge,  a  German 
naturalist  resident  in  Australia,  had  predicted  that 
the  range  of  mountains  running  north  from  Encoun- 
ter Day  to  nearly  the  .lOd  decree  of  (South)  lati- 
tude would  be  found  rich  in  mineral  treasures  ;  but 
with  the  usual  fate  of  prophet.s  in  their  own  place 
of  residence.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  18-12, 
however,  the  inferences  of  Mr.  Menge  were  con- 
firmed by  an  accidental  discovery,  as  singular  as 
any  which  has  taken  pKice  in  the  history  of  mines  : 
atid  perhaps  more  singular  in  its  Large  results,  be- 
cause it  0[>ens  up  a  national  branch  of  industry  in- 
calculably important  to  a  new  colony  as  suiqilving 
it  with  a  ready  means  of  export — if  the  colonists 
have  the  gooii  sense  not  to  waste  too  much  capital 
and  industry  in  searches  after  treasures  under  the 
earth.  The  lucky  discovery  of  Mr.  Dutton  and 
his  friend  and  fellow-settler  occurred  in  this 
wise. 

"  The  Kapunda  copper  mine  is  situated  close 
to  th^  river  Light,  forty-five  miles  duo  north  of 
Adelaide. 

"  It  was  discovered  in  tho  latter  part  of  1843,  by 


the  yuunffmit  inn  of  Captain  Dagoi,  whiUt  iralher* 

•  •' '  •'   'vera  in  the  plain.  ■•  '     '    -'v  af- 

1.  not   far  from   '  pot. 

^.  .    .  i  ...llork,  10  the  top  •  i''l 

r  ililen  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  t 
iinirv  ;  one  of  our  flocks  of  »b<i  , 

d  during  a  thunder-storm,  and  i  being  at 
.1  in  search  of  them.  After  being  out  near- 
ly iliu  whole  day  in  drenchinir  rain,  and  benumbed 
with  cold,  I  ascended  Ibis  little  hill,  prior  to  return- 
ing home,  for  one  last  survey  of  the  surrounding 
country  :  the  very  spot  I  pulled  the  horse  up  at 
«:.''■  '        hie, 

SI  i-en 

"ilin'iiiir   "i   I  iij'j'fi.        .11  >    iii-l  nil;  'hit 

i'  rock  was  covered  with  a  beaui  • 

::i;l   on   getting  off  tho  horse,  I  qii: :.  by 

breaking .otf  a  piece  from  it,  th.Tt  the  tinge  was  as 
bright  in  the  fracture  as  on  the  surface.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  mineralogy  was  not  sufiicicnt  to 
enable  me  to  pronounce  on  the  precise  character 
of  the  rock,  but  I  had  litilc  doubt  it  was  tinged 
with  copper,  from  tho  close  resemblance  of  the 
color  to  verdigris.         •         •         •         •         • 

"  To  Captain  Dagot,  with  whom  I  had  loDg 
been  on  intimate  terms,  I  confided  my  discovery  ; 
when  he  also  produced  a  similar  specimen  which 
was  found  by  his  son  :  and  on  a  sub.seqnent  visit  to 
the  place,  we  found  that  ihe  twospoiswcre  within 
close  proximity  of  each  other,  although  at  first,  from 
the  one  being  on  a  hill  and  the  other  in  the  idain,  wa 
thought  they  were  two  dilTerent  places.  To  make 
a  long  story  short,  we  soon  ascertained  that  the 
specimens  were  undoubtedly  copper  ores  :  the  dis- 
covery was  kept  of  course  secret  :  we  got  eighty 
acres  surveyed,  all  the  forms  as  laid  down  by  the 
old  land-sales  regulations  were  complied  with  ;  the 
section  was  advertised  for  a  whole  month  in  the 
government  Ga-^ette,  and  we  became  the  purchas- 
ers of  it  at  the  fixed  government  price  for  waste 
lands  of  £  I  per  acre.  At  that  time  there  w  ere 
still  a  number  of  'eighty-acre  land  orders'  unex- 
ercised in  the  colony,  any  one  of  which  might  have 
claimed  this  section  ;  nor  could  we  attempt  to  buy 
one  of  them  without  running  the  risk  of  exciting 
attention  :  and  wo  therefore  preferred  quietly  wail- 
ing for  the  expiration  of  the  usual  time  required, 
and  then  tenderinu  the  money,  trusting  to  the  gen- 
eral depression  of  the  times,  that  no  one  would  feel 
inclined  just  ihcn  to  become  possessed  of  any 
more  land  ;  in  which  we  were  not  mistaken. 

"  Having  secured  tho  land,  the  next  step  was  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  ores,  and  whether  they 
would  remunerate  us  in  working  them.  To  ascer- 
tain this,  wo  sent  a  box  of  siwcimens  to  England  ; 
and  did  not  begin  working  the  mine  till  the  encour- 
aging report  of  Mr.  Perceval  Johnston  reached  us, 
which  gave  an  average  of  23  per  cent,  for  the  sur- 
face out-croppings.  We  then  lost  no  time  to 
begin  working  with  a  small  body  of  men. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  Amongst  the  general  population  of  the  colony 
there  were  some  few  Cornish  minefs,  who  were 
quietly  following  p.-istoral  and  agricultural  pursuits  : 

when  »■■'   "•> tice  of  intending  to   work  the 

mine,  t-  was  quickly  resumed  by  them  ; 

and  we  ^  n  a  liberal  '  tribute'  for  the  first 

jrear,  (3.».  6rf.  per  1/.,)  to, act  the  thing  going. 
rhr?c  mm  wrrc  highly  successful,  and  raised  a 
0  ity  of  rich  ore." 

-her  pursue  the  prosperous  for- 
tunes •  ■  and  Dutlon,  the  quantity 
of  ore  I  ;iute  at  Swansea,  its. par- 
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ticnUr  >nd  avenge  prices,  with  the  advantageous 
site  of  (lie  mine,  iis  ailminlile  ri>sds  and  cheap 
canape,  or  the  additional  100  acres  the  partueta 
bought — no  loncer  at  the  rate  of  jCl  per  acre, 
competition  haviii);  run  up  the  100  acres  to 
jCS,-JIO.  SuiTicc  it  to  say,  that  part  of  llie  first 
year's  produce  (1844)  sold  fur  X"G,825 ;  the  whole 
colony  was  s<'i  a^nj;  after  mining  c|>eculations  ; 
and  it  in.iv  vi-i  turn  out  that  more  will  l>c  lost  in 


entail  fresh  ones.  All  this  is  well  enough  done  ; 
but  the  general  inforiiiatioii  is  not  new  to  tliuse 
who  have  given  any  attention  to  the  subject. 


The  L»st  Moments  or  the  Pope. — On  Whit- 
Sunday  the  Pontiff  determined  to  have  tnass  said 
in  his  cliaml)or,  and  to  Like  ihpcomnuininn  hiiiiMir 
This  wa.1  op|K>»od,  and  lie  was  obliged  to  almost 


,        V'  .  I    .1  •   „j  !...<:.,  i;„„  ,i.„.„  I  get  angry  in  order  to  have  his  wish  complied  with  ; 

searching  for  mcta  s  than  gained  by  nnding  them   »'         f-  -'   ,    ,       .    ,     •  ,  ,  ■'  .  ■■    , 

••  '■       .    .   J  '^  ^nd  if  he  had  not  done  so,  he   would  have  died 


•no  l)een  the  result  in  every  country, 
iiiig  to   Adaiu  ^inith,  being  in  fact 


nil  I 

gJI ;;. 

Thus  far,  however,  the  succeas  has  been  won- 
derful. Including  Mr.  Button's  or  the  Kapunda, 
no  fewer  than  elcvuii  disliiicl  mines  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  of  which  six  are  copper,  three  lead,  and 
two  mixed.  In  description,  these  are  all  promis- 
ing;  but  the  only   two   whose   produce   ia  in  the,       ,  .,  .urn-         •   i .  .i    .  .i 

1    .             .    u    .1      IT          1.       J   .i„  M  ,„,.     such  rapid  proirres.s  the  fo  owing  men!  that  the 
market  seem  to  be  the  Kapunda  and  the  Monta-         ,.     ,'       J.  ■         j  .     ■    ■    .  ■  .   i  • 

cute-the  latter  discovered  s..on  after  the  Kapun-  <-"<''.""l  •'""f^*"'.  «l"'«'  -I"')'  '•  «  to  assist  dying 
da,  in  as  accidental  a  way,  though  not  managed  by  '  ir'"""^..  ''''"'•i  ""'  ^.  ^"'"T'^.i'",  "p"'i  =  "  T 
suih  prudent  people  a.  M^^srs.  Uu.lon  and  Bagot'  !  'h"  """'""t  cur.$  of  the  Pontifical  P="la''«  >«ho 
--     "^  '      "^      ■  -  ■  I  gave  extreme  unction   to  the   rope,  the  cure  not 


without  the  sacrament.  His  valet-dechanibrc  said 
to  him,  •'  But,  Holy  Father,  you  will  alarm  the 
whole  citv  ;  they  will  say  that  you  arc  very  ill." 
"  f'ertainly,"  replied  he,  "  I  am  very  ill ;  I  It-el  it ; 
and  do  you  want  me  to  appear  before  OimI  without 
having  taken  the  bread  of  lifeT  In  rogtio  rnnrirr 
i/a  frnle,  non  in  snvrano."  (I  wish  to  die  as  a 
monk,  and  not  as  a  sovereign.)     The  malady  made 


Of  these  two  mines,  the  price  of  the  ore  in  1845,  at 
Swansea,  was  jClS  lit.  'id.  per  ton  for  the  Mon- 
t-icute,  and  X2I  15.<.  3i/.  for  the  Kapunda;  the 
last  l>eing  the  highest  price  of  any  copper-mine  in 
the  world.     The  oiouey  returns  were — 

Montaeute,  .  .  .  S77  tons,  yielding  X3,754 
Kapunda,   ....     243  tons,  yielding      6,017 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  South  Australia  has 
either  capital  or  skilled  labor  to  work  these  mines 
with  effect,  and  both  are  liM>ked  for  from  thiscoun 


having  arrived.  Gregory  XVI.  had  expired  when 
Cardinal  Hiaiichi.  his  confessor,  entered  his  cliaiii- 
ber.  The  other  ecclesiastics,  who  were  summoned 
according  to  custom,  had  only  to  watch  over  the 
mort.al  remains  of  their  master.  The  Pope  expired 
in  the  arms  of  Cardinal  I.ambnischini,  who  had 
hurried  up  with  all  the  speed  of  his  horses,  and  who 
assisted  him  in  his  last  nioments  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  friend  and  a  son.  The  '  Ami  de  la  He- 
ligion"  says  : — "  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  has  made  two 


try.  Briliiih  miners  and  British  money  are  to  be  I  "f. '"'  nephews  his  residuary  leaalees  and  ap- 
exported.  Some  of  tlic  mines  belong  to  compan-  1  pomted  (  ardinal  M.ilei  his  executor.  I  he  1  onliff 
ies;  probably  all  are  open  to  the  purchase  of  •«»  '=«  several  legacies  to  the  Propaganda,  the 
shares  ;  and  they  arc  exciting  interest  in  "  Uie  '  ''""^e'"  "[  S«-  Orecory,  the  monks  of  the  f  amal- 
city,"  as  considerable  as  any  other  legitimate  •'"'f''''  and  some  of  his  househcdd  I  he  fortune 
speculation.  It  is  probable  that  the  object  of  this  i  "'"•'l'  '"f.  ''".'^'^  ^as  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
work  is  to  bring  them  prominently  before  the  eyes!  -^  '"".'■'"  J."*;  '^^1  °^ }\,"l^y.  "^  T""''\  ",'""'  J'  " 
of  the  world.  The  mass  of  mankind,  however, 
should  be  slow  to  meddle  with  such  speculations, 
unless  with  money  they  can  afford  to  lose.  A  new 
mine,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  is  an  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  old  ones  are  not  over  sure,  for  we 
know  not  how  soon  the  supply  of  ore  may  dimin- 
ish or  be  procured  with  greater  difficulty.  It  is  a 
speculation  very  proper  for  city  capitalists,  since 
they  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 


considerijd  that  the  civil  list  of  the  imprdom  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  80,000f.  a  year.  A  rich 
library,  some  valuable  paintings,  jewellery,  and 
works  of  art,  with  other  properly  of  iiiiimportant 
amount,  form  the  whole  of  the  inheritance  left  for 
his  nephews  in  the  Venetian  Mates,  instead  of  the 
millions  at  which  it  has  been  estimated." 

The  papers  announce  the  death,  at  Woolwich, 

of  Mr.  Marsh,  the  cliemist — whose  name  has  ac- 

means  of  altaining  particular  information  ;  but  the   quired  a  Kuropean  celebrity,  as  the  inventor  of  the 


teat  for  arsenic  now  generally  used  in  medical  ju- 
risprudence.— Alhi-Turum. 


GOOD   NIGHT. 


annuitant  or  person  anxious  to  employ  surplus  capi 
tal  should  ponder  very  closely  before  he  embarks 
in  schemes,  cither  at  his  own  prompting,  or   the 
■olicitationa  of  others,  unless  he  is  thoroughly  per- 
suaded  of  their  judgment  and  honesty.     In  fact, 

the  person  wishing  to  invest  may  take  this  with  DV  r.  A. 

him.  that  whaiever  he  gains  beyond  the  interest  of  |  Good  night,  but  dream  not,  lest  the  clinging  form, 
tl>  s  got  at  some  risk  or  expense, 

br  :uivalcnt  to  expense. 

'       I  to  get  up 


a' 

.tr- 

!• 

x< 
of 

\h 

0- 
c 

V 


ihis  coun- 


Which  thou  didst  coldly  cast  from  thy  embrace, 
Should  in  thy  sleep  return,  and  still  and  warm 
Creep  to  the  breaal  that  was  its  lesting-place. 


.,    W|!!.-ll      I 

over  rash  . 


<;iis  du  not  I 


Good  night,  but  dream  not,  lest  the  pleading  eyes, 
Whose  tears  thou  seest  fall  down   like  winter 
rain. 

Should  o'er  the  darkness  of  thy  slumbers  rise, 
in  that  lung  look  of  helpless,  hopeless  pain. 

Dream  not,  lest,  with  the  hour  of  lo»e  returning, 
Thy  former  lovo  should  to  thy  heart  return. 

Alas!  as  soon  mighi'st  thou  seek  light  or  burning 
Id  the  grey  ashes  uf  a  funeral  urn. 

J\'cw  Monthly  Magazine. 


THS   ELIZABETHIN8II. 
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From  iha  Kllnburfh  Tilw. 

THK    EI.IZABETHINF.S.       BV  MRS.  aORE. 

Sail  aji  ttir  he«rt  nf  Kiith,  whrn,  Rick  for  hnmr, 
Sh«  htiMttt  III  tfttra  until  tlxr  alien  i-firii !       Kkat*. 

1  HAVE  had  rrsiioii  hilliKrto  tii  roinplninof  ill-fnr- 
tune  in  the  visiia  I  have  made  t<i  convt-nla  and  iiion- 
aatcrips.  Qihnr  traveller*  arc  mire  t<i  meet  with 
some  intorestiiitr  novieo  nr  dignified  lady  abScsa — 
wiine  rclralial  KJMi'r  already  "  eii«kii*<l  and  imintod" 
^-or  wime  wanted  votary,  l)"arin(f  the  inipreM  of 
seeret  and  Hilcot  ntHieiinn — of  ainipri'swd  p  • 
— of  wlf-resiitnatiiin  !  For  my  (nvn  part,  I  m 
knowledife  that  1  never  yet  chi^  '    '  i  i  hm-- 

tere<l  victim  in  any  w^y  wnrttiy  "  1  he 

revert'iid  nmllier  has  ii>inally  pro\ 'Id  \vo- 

iniui  iniieh  addicted  to  anult;  with  a  skin  like  yel- 
ItVv  flannel,  and  a  (fail  like  thai  of  the  fairy  Cara- 
bosse  ;  and  I  have  always  found  the  sister  appoint- 
ed to  do  the  hnnnrti  of  the  convent,  dull,  eorpulent, 
middlo-ased,  and  contented,  aa  well  as  self-con- 
tented. The  only  nun  I  ever  saw  who  could  lay 
claim  to  personal  bt-auty,  was  a  very  lovely  crea- 
ture, with  whom,  some  ten  y^ars  ago,  I  passed  a 
rainy  afternoon  atTournay.  Instead,  however,  of 
adding  the  grace  of  [HMisive  Eloisnsm  to  her  oiher 
attruclioas,  the  holy  sister  proved  as  arrant  a  (risr- 
Ii't  as  any  reproved  by  the  Lady  Heatrice  of  the 
Tor  Hill ;  and  laiijjhcd  and  cmwed  like  an  idiot, 
while  I  sat  admirino;  her  skill  it  '■^i.iiij; — a  most 
unsentimental  employment  for  ,i  neroine  ! 

Henceforward,  however,  I  will  make  no  com- 
plaints on  this  head  ;  for  I  have  recently  wilnes.sed  ^ 
«  A^cne  within  the  walls  of  a  r«liKioii9  institution,  I 


"  This  ia  our  labJiratonr," 

■aid  she.  throwing 

open  a  diMir  which   ' 

'       ey 

dee<iciions:  and  I  {" 

en 

compartiiieiits  wilhiii,  v^.  i>  •  m 

y»- 

terioiiB  jrirs  which  appeared   i 

.11   -the 

•yru  >a  of  the  .•.-i  "      K  littl. 

llli-    |K)I- 

ishei    eoiinler 

ao 

old  nun,  a  ba-i 

:i'-r; 

Ircas — the  flow- 

■'■■-•,     -Mirn 


ST 


y  heads, 
iiial  pur- 


aceompanied  by  morueutinwls  and  Hijuueliuiift  than 
1  lhuui;ht  8<i  small  a  head  iiii^ht  well  retain  ;  and 
in  an  inner  eliainber  I  caught  a  glim|ise  of  three 
reverend    sisters    scaled   round  a  table,  on  which 

'.mI  an  air-pump,  an  eleclrifyini;  machine,  and  a 

iilenius  pair  of  scales.     Their    ' ■''   """• 

ni|;    black   robe   and   niilk-while 
Biimewhal  alter  the  fashion  of  a 
— iheir  dijjnifnd  gravity,  "I'.i'  " 
"  Tynemouih's  hauchty  i 
contrast   with    their   sev. 
were  those  of  pulling  lint,  wn 
and  shelling  small  seeds  fur  .-' 
pose. 

After  exhibitinif  "  an  alli^tor  stuffed,"  and 
some  other  objects  of  natural  history — the  marvel 
and  glory  of  the  simple  nuns — Sister  Agatha  led 
me  successively  through  the  viardrobc,  where  a 
doUchiuenl  of  the  nuns  were  busily  stit<-liiiig  gar- 
ments for  the  rest  of  the  cmuinunily — through  the 
aacristy,  where  uioilier  division  was  occupied  in 
preparing  decorations  fur  their  church,  to  he  used 
on  some  ensuing  solemnity — and  finally,  into  thu 
kitchen  of  the  convent — the  neatpst  and  most  appe- 
tizing, I  should  think,  that  exists  in  the  German 
empire. 

Wherever  we  passed,  the   nuns  crowded   round 


which  has  proved  the  source  of  many  deep  and    to  kiss  the  hand  of  my  conductress,  and  to  welcome 
painful  emotions.     1  will  not  cull  it  inlenstini^,  for    her  with  loijuacious  delight.     She  was  evidently  a 


such  a  term  is  mo.st  unfitly  applied  to  the  real  right 
earnest  calamities  of  human  life. 

The  convent  of  the  Elffcibethincs,  or  FJhnbrlhir.- 
frini'fi,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Vien- 
na;  and  was  endowed  by  the  CJueen  of  llungary, 
whose  name  it  bears,  as  an  hospit.nl  for  fifty  poor 
women,  to  be  served  and  attended  by  as  many  pro- 
fi'ssed  nuns.  The  institution  closely  resembles 
that  admirable  one  founded  by  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paule — the  Smrs  lie  In  Chnrili — and  maintains  the 
same  character  of  universal  benevolence,  of  self-de- 
nving  and  pious  activity.  In  addition  lo  the  lil\y 
'  '      •  '  the  ward  of  the  hospital,  the 

ite  their  charitable  ofTiees  to 
ig  poor  as  applv  for  assistanci^ 


person  of  imporianee  and  a  favorite,  for  even  the 
si-sters  occupied  in  the  confectionary  in  preparinf; 
delicacies  for  thiir  convalescent  patients,  left  their 
sugar  to  burn  while  they  indulged  in  a  passing  gos- 
sip with  Sister  .Vgatha. 

The  order  and  distribution  of  the  extensive  build- 
ing were  admirable  ;  and  the  long  spotless  corridors 
paved  with  polished  SaUberg  marble — the  ercam- 
colored  stone  used  for  lithographic  engraving — 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  usually  filthy 
passages  of  Vienna  mansions,  and  spoke  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  superior  cleanliness  of  female  occu- 
pations. 

"  You  are  fortunate,"  ob-served  Sister  Agatha, 
as  we  ascended  the  stairs,  "  in  having  visited  us  at 


«ir  advice  ;  and  the  holy  sisters  are  not  only  adored  '  the  hour  appointed  for  the  reception  of  visiters  into 


by  those  who  have  been  restored  to  health  through 
their  skill  and  gentle  care,  but  are  reganled  as  the 
tutelary  angels  of  the  quarter  in  which  their  con- 
vent is  situated. 

Anxious  lo  observe  the  internal  regnlations  of  an 
institution  I  had  so  frequently  heard  named  with 
the  blessings  of  gratitude,  1  presented  myself  at  the 
jinr/oir  of  the  1''  s ;  and  having   referred 

my  request  for  lo  the  reverend  mother, 

1  was  instantly  amu  m.nM.usly  received. 

The  sister  appointed  by  the  ahliess  to  conduct  me 
over  the  building,  was  a  checrfi'l  ini,.ll....>..i  >.,,- 
man — cheerful  from  the  consol 
diligently  performed,  and  from  i: 
a  long  life  spent  in  the  services  ol'  her  tellow-crea- 
tures.  She  was  gentle  and  even  elegant  in  her  ad- 
dress, although  slightly  deformed  in  person  ;  but  I 
beg  my  readers  will  not  despond  over  this  untoward 
cireumsiance,  for  1  respectfully  forewarn  them  that 
Sister  -Vgatha  is  not  the  heroine  of  my  adventure. 
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the  ward.  It  is  the  bright  season  of  our  day,  and 
will  dimmish  tlio  painful  imprcsaioa  arising  frod 
the  sight  of  the  atllicted." 

As  she  spoke  she  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
hi>spital — a  long  gallery  containing  fifty  beds,  each 
bearing  a  (ierm.in  inscription,  purporting  that  the 
wants  of  its  sii-k  tenant  were  relieved,  "  through 
the  love  of  God."  A  murmur  of  joy  and  surprise 
saluted  the  entrance  of  Sister  .\gatha   into   the 

wn':   •"■ '  •' many  of  them 

bi  iss  of  life,  de- 

.:»  to  salute  her 

I'ld  gratitude.  Many 
■  lose  their  lime,  ai- 
'1,  bad  brought  their 
knitting  or  sewing 
1  '■•■  the  ui.inotonous  recitals  ut 
miMlier.  Ui«    sinter,  the    friend 


though  in  tbr 
work  ;    and 
while  i' 
the  sn;' 
tj,.  ,    . 
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baodkerchicr— or  »otno  oilier  {lumlila  offering,  be- 
llowed by  the  pruir,  in  lii>iii-M  f;uod-wlll,  upon  the 
■till  poorer;  ind  every  ghasily  counu-iianoe  amonf; 
the  sufTerers  wiu  li);hti'd  up  by  an  expression  of 
joyful  and  grelrful  cxrilciiirnt.  There  was  one 
amoni;  them,  old,  and  apparently  he»vily  afflicted, 
who  was  iiazini!  with  an  intensity  of  affection,  al- 
most painful  to  behold,  upon  a  well-dressed  young 
m--     -■•■■<     •  German  college,  who  sat 

H  lier  poor  thin  hand. 

1 i.ident.     She  had  sacrificed 

rnuch  to  secure  to  a  beloved  son  the  education  and 
appearance  of  more  liberal  means  ;  and  if  I  might 
judge  by  the  afTeclionale  expression  of  the  young 
scholar's  countenance,  her  iiiutherly  self-denial  was 
neither  unappreciated  nor  unrewarded.  Several  of 
the  conralescent  were  dressed  and  seated  among 
their  friends,  and  the  appearance  of  some  even  jus- 
tified the  information  I  had  received,  that  (he  poor 
and  needy  were  detained  by  the  Klizabelbines  long 
after  their  recovery,  provided  thev  were  unable  to 
work  for  their  maintenance  elsewhere. 

"  It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  your  feelings, 
di^ar  sister,  to  see  those  poor  creatures  restored  to 
health  and  usefulnes.4  through  your  ministry,"  said 
I  to  my  guide.  "  There  are  many  here  whose 
looks  do  equal  honor  to  the  skill  and  to  the  ten- 
derness of  thoae  by  whose  cate  they  have  been 
tended." 

"  You  roast  remember,  however,"  replied  Sister 
Agatha,  "  that  we  frequently  receive  incurable  pa- 
tient.s ;  and  that  among  so  large  a  number,  we 
have  the  grief  of  seeing  many  die,  notwii' 
our  most  anxious  exertions.  There,"  s 
ucd  in  a  whisper,  pointing  to  the  last  Inn  »>  ii.in 
passed,  "  Ihfrr  lies  one  to  whom  it  only  remains 
fur  us  to  administer  the  last  offices."  I  looked, 
and  saw  a  wasted  pallid  face,  turned  towards 
the  pillow,  as  tlioush  to  drown  tlic  murmur  of  the 
crowded  ward.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  her 
ali;,'ht  delicate  hand  lay  open  upon  tho  sheet  in 
(he  relaxation  of  debility.  She  was  young,  and 
u  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  adjustment  of  her 
linen,  was  of  a  better  order  than  the  other  patients. 

As  I  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  bolloin  of  the 
ked,  to  look  upon  her  with  the  reverence  due  to 
one  who  is  about  to  put  on  the  garb  of  immortali- 
ty, my  shadow  fell  upon  her  face.  She  unclosed 
her  sunken  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  shut 
them,  after  a  look  of  despair — a  shudder  of  hope- 
lessness, which  I  can  never  forget.  I  passed  on 
hastily  ;  and  looked  at  my  attendant  for  an  explana- 
tion, as  she  led  me  into  a  little  chapel  at  the  end  of 
the  gallery,  opening  into  it  fur  the  service  of  the 
sick. 

I  obserred  that  the  eyes  of  the  compassionate  nun 
were  filled  with  tears;  but  as  we  were  now  before 
the  aliar,  she  knell  down  to  re[)eat  a  paternoster, 
wilhoiii        '  !  I  my  mute  inquiry.     Some  min- 

utes aT  we  were  descending  the  slairn 

towards  ,,,■  .  ,,..!<  ii  of  i!- ■■  •,  I  took  courage 

to  qiieniiun  her  concerni  ;'  woman. 

"  You  say  that  she  »  in  i  w     v,i  ,.f 

■II  tho  hospital,  hers  u 
btr  some  kind  visiter. 

U'  ■ -d— has  sli  .'• 

■irOv  vi*»;f.  'V," 

r.'  ..ly.    ••■I'l,. 

t'  A  .ih  her  a« 

h'. 

w 

d'.'tti  ^  iu<Ji:i''r  ,   iti.u  ui'-  M^'rii  »m  ii)i«  n*"  iULKMl** 

tffeclion  proved  so  preat  a  trinl  lo  l!ip  poor  < 


ture's  feelings,  that  compassion  induced  me  to  re- 
move her  to  the  end  of  \he  ward  ;  where  her  des- 
olate condition  is  less  apparent  to  others— ^Icaa 
painful  to  herself." 

At  this  moment  we  entered  the  church  ;  and 
from  a  feeling,  intelligent  woman,  Sisier  .\gaiha 
became  at  once  the  narrow  devotee — the  blind  vo- 
tary of  superstition.  Her  ortler,  and  its  dignity 
— her  church  and  its  relics — her  director,  and  his 
anathemas,  became  paramount  in  her  mind  ;  and 
she  proudly  claimed  my  admiration  for  the  skele- 
ton of  the  giani  St.  ('olunibus,  which  sparkird 
through  its  glass  coffin  with  ribs  set  in  falst-  stones 
and  tinsel — and  for  the  choir  behind  whose  mys- 
terious curtain,  the  hymns  of  the  veiled  Klizabeih- 
ines  are  heard  with  reverence  by  the  congregation. 
From  the  church  we  passed  into  the  inner  sacristy  ; 
where  the  good  nun  expatiated  light  eloquently 
upon  the  beauties  of  several  gilt  calvaries  and  holj 
sepulchres,  presented  ,lo  their  treasury  by  Maria 
Theresa  and  her  successors.  Despairing  of  bring- 
ing her  back  to  tho  subject  of  the  dying  woman 
above,  I  prepared  to  lake  my  leave  by  presenting 
a  trifling  offering  towards  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  and  I  was  indiscreet  enough  to  venture  a 
second  donation,  with  a  request  that  it  niiuht  he 
applied  to  the  especial  use  of  the  poor  deserted 
woman. 

Sister  Agatha,  wh(i  had  accepted  my  first  gif^ 
with  gratitude,  put  back  my  hand  with  indignation 
when  I  tendered  the  W'Cond.  "  Have  you  ob- 
served," she  inquired,  "  any  symptoms  of  partiality 
in  our  arrangements— or  any  want  of  general  com- 
fort t  Whit  do  our  sick  require  that  is  not  in- 
.■ilantly  administered?  Nay — what  fancy  or  ca- 
price do  they  express,  which  is  nut  anxiously 
gratified  by  the  reverend  mother!" 

1  craved  forgiveness  for  my  involuntary  offence, 
which  I  attributed,  and  truly,  to  the  heartfelt  com- 
passion inspired  by  the  deserted  condition  of  the 
dying  patient  ;  and  Sister  Agatha,  after  silently 
examining  my  countenance,  as  if  to  assure  her- 
self what  degree  of  confidence  she  might  place  in 
my  discretion,  replie<l,  "  Well,  well ;  say  no  more 
of  it — I  perceive  that  the  request,  however  indis- 
creet, arose  from  a  gentle  feeling.  Stay!"  she 
continued,  leading  me  back  into  the  sacristy  and 
closing  the  door  after  us,  "  you  arc  young — you 
In-long  to  the  children  of  the  world — and  the  his- 
tory of  that  unfortunate  woman  may  prove  a  use- 
ful lesson.     Have  you  leisure  to  listen?" 

I  sested  myself  by  her  side  with  grateful  alac- 
rity ;  and  Si.sler  Agatha,  taking  out  her  knitting, 
commenced  the  following  narration. 

"  I  will   call   the  poor  soul   Cecilia ;  and   as  I 
have  no  fear  that  you  will  discover  her  real  name 
and  title,  I  will  fairly  own  that  she  is  Iwm  of  one 
of  the  noblest  houses  of  Hungary — her  ancestor* 
have  even  been  among  the  most  lihenl  '        '        rs 
of  the  convent  in   which   her  la^t  sii!  <; 

liecn  alleviated.     Cecilia  l)ecame  an  orj. ......  .-■..lily 

after  her  birth  ;  and  a.s  her  fortune  was  considera- 

>i1<'  she  was  bequeathed  to  the  guardianship  of  the 

of  her  father's  family.     Even  now  you  may 

'   that  she  was  once  a   lovely  creature;  and 

when  I  add  that  her  disposition  was  volatile,  and 

her  education  totally  neglected,  you   will   be  tho 

inclined  to  look  with  lenity  upon  the  indi»- 

01   that  induced   her  at  the  ago  of  sixteen   to 

from  her  uncle's  palace,  and  I"'  '    r 

:iiid  affertions  iijhui  a  very  niiv("' 

li   was  during  the  occuiialion  of  in-  .iiinr  .<f 

'.!on  ;    and   nt   a   period   when  th-?   Austtian 
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nobility  rnuiul  thcmnt'lves  comppllml  to  admit  into 
thcJr  (ioiiieaiio  circle*  msiiy  !•  rt-ncli  offipftra  who, 
Bt  aiKitlii-r  time,  winiM  have  )i<;en  xpuriied  frnm 
their  lucirty.  Ami>n|{  the  rest,  a  colonel  of  cuv- 
nusicri   was  quartered   in   the    palace   of   prince 

of ,  Cecilia's  uncle.     Jie  proved  to  b«  a 

man  of  ignfihle  birth — if^noble  character — ignoble 
habits;  but  the  |>onr  child  who  had  been  accua- 
toini'd  til  r>'ccivt'  aiiuiiiK  her  proud  relations  only 
the  harahi.'st  unaj^e  and  coldest  severity,  was  too 
easily  louchcd  hv  ttw  '  '  '  f  the  wily  f'rciich- 
man  to  bo  xviiKililf  <■■  is,     llis  anxiety, 

too,  to  po!>.ti-<ss  hiiiiM iii's  ample  dower, 

taufthi  him  to  conceal  ihein — if  not  from  her  family 
— at  least  from  her  deluded  self.  To  dwell  as 
little  as  possible  upon  her  errors,  pennit  me  to  say 
that  Cecilia  was  induced  by  her  lover  toeloiw  fron 
Vienna  ;  and  that  sbn  became  a  wife  and  a  mother 
before  she  had  attained  her  seventeenth  year. 

'*  Were  you  better  acquainted  with  our  national 
habits,  it  would  bo  useless  to  add  that  she  was  im- 
medialelv  denounced  as  an  outcast  and  an  alien,  by 
her  iniliijnant  family  ;  that  her  name  became  a  for- 
bidden sound,  and  that  she  was  soon  accounted  as 
among  the  dead.  Well  would  it  have  been  fur  the 
unhappy  creature,  had  the  AlmiKhiy  indeed  so 
ordered  her  destiny  !  for  long  before  her  splendid 
fortune  was  disjiipated — and  a  few  years  enabled 
her  depraved  husband  to  squander  it  away — Cecilia 
had  become  an  object  of  disgust  to  him  for  whose 
take  she  had  sacrificed  her  kindred  and  her  coun- 
try ;  and  neglect  and  cruelty  siitriciently  justified 
the  antipathy  conceived  against  him  by  her  rela- 
tions on  their  first  acquaintance. 

"The  fortune  of  war  was  fated  to  relieve  her 
from  the  persecutions  of  him  whose  oliscurc  name 
she  bore  ; — at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  ('ecilia  found 
herself  a  widow  and  the  mother  of  three  children 
as  destitute  a»-  herself!  And  now,  for  the  first 
time  since  her  imprudent  marriage,  she  ventured 
to  addri'.ss  her  exasperated  uncle — for  the  wants 
of  her  innocent  babes  taught  her  to  overcome  the 
■uggeslinns  of  her  innate  naiiimal  pride — to  forget 
the  st'ii^itivo  delicacy  of  her  character ;  and  in  a 
letter  dictated  by  humility  and  reperftance,  she 
craved  the  charity  of  her  hauBhty  kindred. 

"  \  tardy  and  brief  reply  was  vouchsafed  to  her 
supplication  ; — but  it  contained  a  small  remittance  ; 
and  in  tlin  pn'scnt  relief  alforded  by  the  gift,  Ce- 
cilia forgot  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  bestowed. 

"  A  second  lime,  however,  the  young  mother 
found  herself  penniless ;  and   her  sufferings  were 
now  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  her  youngest  child, 
'  I  nursed  it,'  said  she,  when  she  told  me  her  piti- 
ful story.  "  and  1  verily  fear  it  died  of  famine,  for 
I  was  well  nigh  starved  myself.     Hut  the  <I 
which   overcame  mo  when  I  stretched   ii-i 
wasted  liinl)s  for  the  grave,  gave  me  courage  i 
apply  once  more  to  my  cruel  uncle. 

"  '  A  second  supply  was  the  rc«"''  .ii'i.iv  •ir,,..^^! 
but  as  it  was  accninpanicil  by  S' 
would  be  the  last,  1  rcsolvtHl  to 
porary  relief",  and  return  to  my  native 
thought  ttvit  the  sight  of  my  babes,  j- 
tule  condition,  might  win  the  coir 
on  whiun  they  possessed  other  nv 
I  lonire.l  too  to  hear  the  acf 
to  breathe  once  moro  my  h 
country  of  my  adoption  li 
stcpmotlicr.     Since  I  had 

lot  had  been  one  of  mortili. ,     . .  , 

the  temembraoce  of  homo — even  of  the  uneudcar- j 


ing  home  of  my  early  years,  ^w  tweet  by  tha 
comparison. 

"  '  Uut  on  my  return  to  Austria,  I  found  myself 
a  greater  alien — a  still  more  reviled,  more  desolate 
creature  !  I  was  a-ssurrd  by  the  survivors  of  my 
family  that  in  renouncing  their  name  by  my  im- 
prudent marriage,  I  had  forfeited  all  claims  upon 
those  who  bore  it ;  and  that  by  intruding  my  bieg- 
Kary  upon  the  joys  of  their  prosperity,  I  had  but 
hardened  their  hearts  towarla  my  wretched  chil- 
dren, 

" '  I  shall  never  forget  the  Ly,'  said  poor  Ce- 
cilia," continued  the  nun,  "'<»  which  I  turned 
from  their  lofty  portal  towards  niy  own  obscure 
retreat ;  my  heart  swelling  within  -.co  as  I  clasped 
my  lovely  children  to  my  desolate  uoici.i.  I  had 
then  some  means  of  support  still  reiriiiing — the 
savings  of  my  frugality  ; — and  1  had  ri  I  strength 
to  work;  so  that  when  I  shut  inys<;l-  ip  in  mj 
own  chamber,  I  resolved  that  noextruiO  y  of  want 
should  induce  me  to  court  a  si'cond  re|^'  so.  But 
I  had  not  duly  calculated  up<in  the  n  it  re  of  the 
trials  I  should  lie  doomed  to  undergo.  I  ti^  j  thought 
but  of  ceaseless  lalMir— of  domestic  drudgery  ;^-of 
want  of  foo<l,  of  want  of  rest ;  and  thes<>  miscriea 
I  could  bear,  and  I  JiJ  bear  them  cheerfully.  Bat 
with  all  my  hardships  1  was  unable  to  earn  suffi- 
cient bread  for  my  children.  I  saw  the  lovelinesa 
with  which  Ciod  had  gifted  them,  gradually  fade 
away  ; — their  strength  wasted — their  little  voice* 
grew  feeble  as  they  breathed  their  endearments  to 
their  miserable  mother — their  growth  was  sus- 
pended by  wanlof  proper  nourishment — and  already 
my  fears  foretold  a  still  more  fatal  result, 

" '  Could  my  heart  resist  such  a  suggestion  1 
Oh  !  no ;  I  addressed  myself  again  and  earnestly 
to  my  estranged  connexi<ms ;  and  my  adjuration 
was  so  fraught  with  the  expressive  wrctchedneaa 
of  my  mind,  that  it  could  not  be  utterly  disregard- 
ed. It  chanced  also,  that  my  boy  had  become, 
through  the  death  of  a  r<'lation,  the  heir  presump- 
tive to  a  distant  branch  of  my  family ;  and  my 
uncle,  mindful  perhaps  of  this  contingency,  was 
moved  to  offer  him  his  protection,  '  Resign  the 
care  of  your  children  to  me,*  he  wrote  in  reply  to 
my  petition,  '  Your  conduct  has  proved  that  you 
are  unfit  to  become  the  directress  of  their  educa- 
tion ;  and,  by  your  own  declaration,  you  lack  the 
means  for  their  support.  I  will  provide  liberally 
for  them  both  ;  if  they  are  permitted  to  assume  my 
name,  and  if  their  mother  consents  to  leave  this 
country  at  once,  and  forever,' 

"  '  Rather  beg  their  bread — rather  perish  with 

them !   was  my  first  exclamation  on  perusing  this 

barbarous  request.      And   I  did  beg — again   and 

a?ain — huinblv    and    earnestly ;     but    perhaps    1 

:iir  of  habitual  sup- 

ir  miuht  impart  a 

for 

'"y 

V  pride,  my 
•'  a  mother's 
.crate  reaolu- 

iiiat  which  I  had 

"ct.  and  niv  mind 

■  1  had 
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•weet  faces  as  I  drrfaed  them  for  the  last  time : 
ami  whrn  1  itiipritilnl  a  biiriiinu  kiiw  u|>on  the 
plossy  culls  (if  ilicir  Iiitic  hi'aiia,  1  fell  tliat  Uio 
AlmiKhlv  was  dealing  wilh  mc  more  heavil;  ttian 
I  might  near ! 

"  '  Perhaps  despair  had  already  numbed  rav 
heart  into  emlurancc,  for  1  gathered  courage  to  tell 
them  that  their  troubles  were  over ; — that  they 
were  henceforward  to  dwell  in  a  fine  house — wiih 
Bwcot  food — « iih  soft  rest  to  restore  them ;  and 
that  they  must  learn  to  reverenre  the  noble  hand 
from  which  they  derived  such  gifts,  and  try  to  for- 
get— but  no — no — no  !  I  could  not  for  worlds 
nave  told  them  to  forget  me  ; — and  had  I  done  so, 
the  request  would  have  been  unavailing.  They 
clung  to  mc — they  wept  and  implored,  and  finally 
prevailed.  No!  I  could  not  part  from  them  that 
day!' 

"  I  repeat  Cecilia's  words  as  nearly  as  I  can 
remember  them,"  said  the  nun,  after  a  painful 
pause  ;  "  but  I  cannot  give  the  expression  of  a 
mother's  voice  lo  my  narration  ; — I  remember  that 
hers  reached  my  inmost  heart." 

"  And  did  she  at  last  gather  strength  to  part 
with  the  poor  babes'"  I  anxiously  inquired. 

"  The  separation  was  effected  by  an  unpremed- 
itated meelinir  with  her  uncle,"  contmned  Sister 
Agatha.  "  They  were  at  the  moment  almost  ex- 
piring with  huni;er  ;  and  the  fine  equipages  and 
dainties  pmlTorcd  by  the  prince,  induced  the  liltle 
innocents  to  consent  to  what  was  at  first  announced 
M  a  separation  of  a  few  days  from  their  heart- 
broken mother.  Young  as  they  were,  they  did 
not  notice  how  frequently  the  visit  was  prolonged  ; 
and  after  repeated  disappointments  of  returning 
home,  their  reMlpssneds  was  at  lenjfth  changed  into 
contentment.  They  were  kindly  used  ;  and,  like 
all  children,  they  learned  in  time  to  forget  the 
absent.  The  mother  who  had  hcen  so  missed  and 
so  lamented — for  whom  they  h:id  hoarded  their 
luxuries,  and  renounced  their  infantine  enjoyments, 
was  soon  rarely  mentioned — and  finally — forgot- 
ten. 

"  In  the  mean  time  poor  Cecilia,  who  had  ac- 
cepted a  limited  pension  from  the  prince,  and  had 
fulfilled  the  necessary  condition  of  quitting  the 
Austrian  territories,  was  for  a  time  reconciled  to 
her  miseralde  destiny  by  the  certainty  that  her 
children  were  rescueo  from  the  sufferings  and 
dan  valion.     '  In  the  grievous  loneliness 

of  e,'  said  she,  '  I  had  the  consolation 

of  • ^«iircs  no  loiigiT  fixed  the 

ca;-  upon  the  morsel   1   was 

tin.  :ise  their  famine.     I  was 

au|  liy  a  sort  of  feverish  ox- 

cii.i  i  •    t  1  wish  for  the   return  of 

night,  that  i  miuht  lose  in  sleep  mv  sense  of  y- 

row  :  but  when  the  night  mmc,  nini  T  mi""i'd  fi 

my  side  the  little  beings  ' 

from  infancy — I  could  n' 

inir  '     •; 
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"  '  My  first  object  was  to  seek  a  furtive  interview 
with  my  children.  I  was  well  aware  that  |lie 
greatest  caution  would  be  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  end ;  and  for  some  days  1  con- 
tented myself  with  watching,  at  dusk,  under  the 
windows  of  my  uncle's  palace.  I  thought  that 
among  the  shadows  of  its  inmates,  revealed  by  the 
lights  within,  I  might  perhaps  distinguish  those  of 
my  children.  I  was  aware  that  they  inha)i:ti-d  the 
same  chamU'r  which  had  been  mine  in  cliildlicidd  ; 
and  I  have  stood  on  the  bastions bentaih  it,  ilimugh 
rain — through  snow — through  piercinu  frost — in 
the  expectation  of  catching  the  joyous  echoes  of 
their  young  voices ;  al  length  I  look  courage  one 
morning  to  watch  their  coming  out  for  their  daily 
drive. 

4"  '  I  thonght  I  had  sufficiently  disguised  my 
altered  person  ;  and  wiih  trembling  limbs  I  slowly 
paced  along  the  street,  when  the  gorgeous  carriage 
bearing  the  arms  of  my  family  rolled  ont  of  the 
court  of  the  palace,  and  passed  close  beside  me.  I 
could  not  refrain  from  looking  up — and  in  a  mo- 
ment I  saw  the  fair  face  of  my  youngest  bjim — 
glowing  with  health — radiant  with  happiness  :  but 
the  smile  of  her  sweet  eyes  fell  upon  her  mother 
without  recognition — she  had  forgotten  me  ! 

"  '  Could  I  bear  this  !  ]  fell  senseless  upon  the 
pavement ;  and  the  menials  of  the  carriage,  which 
wounded  me  as  it  passed,  recognized  in  the  poor 
wretch  they  humanely  ran  lo  raise  from  the  earth, 
a  rejected  dauehter  of  their  master's  house! 

"  '  This  public  ex|>o8ure,  irritated — and  perhaps 
justly — the  feelings  of  the  prince.  He  wrote  me 
a  letter  filled  with  a  torrent  of  invective — upbraid- 
ing me  with  ingratitude,  and  threatening  me  lo 
withdraw  his  proti'ction  from  my  children,  if  here- 
after I  sought,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  cnnie  into 
their  presence.  He  reminded  mc  of  the  dangers 
that  would  await  them  in  case  of  my  deaili  iuhIit 
such  a  desertion.  He  painted  in  stroni; 
ling  terms,  the  perils  which  poverty  and  ■  ;i 

might  entail  at  some  future  lime  upon  my  daugh- 
ter. But  he  might  have  spared  his  eloquence  :,— 
the  blow  was  already  struck — the  bruised  reed 
bowed  unto  the  dust — and  death  was  almul  lo  re- 
lease the  wanderer  from  her  sufTerings,  and  himaeif 
from  my  further  intrusion.' 

"  It  was  preci.sely  at  ibis  peri(Ml,"  resumed  the 

nun  in  a  more  cheerful  tone,  "  that  the  destitute 

condition  of  ourjKKir  Cecilia  drew  towards  her  the 

attention  of  the  iloly  Father  Director  of  our  order 

In  visiliiic  a  sick   parishioner,  he   learned   that  a 

young  |H.'rsonof  iiiteresliiig  ap|>earance  was  dying  in 

a  small  attic  in  the  house  ;  to  the  proprietor  of  which 

she  was  a  total  stranger.     He  did  not,  as  you  may 

Fiippose,  hesitate  lo  visit  the  bedside  of  the  desolate 

r,   whom   he   found    sinking   under   a   alow 

'le'titute  of  the  common  means  of  support, 

'  il  by  aH  the  tc^rrors  of  mental  despair. 

w  hours  (,'ecilia  was  removed  at  hii 

•ur  hospital  ;  and  few  were  ever 

Is  walls  unto  whom  its  comfort* 

necessary.     Il  was  my  own  turn 

if  her  admission,"  said  the  nun, 

iiiii  lii:iniv  exerted,  in  the  first 

■m;  over  my  feelings. 

iin    s|>ee<lily    declared 

ind  lliat  my  lovely  patient's  dis- 

II  the  >'xlniiislion  arising  from  a 

■  I    hunger.     She    bad 

I  durins  an  inclement 

'       fher 
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ehildrpn.  miirmnred  again  and  ai^in  by  hor  parched 
lips,  an  thniii;h  their  very  sound  were  a  walchwurd 
of  salvalinn !" 

"  And  waa  her  case  hopelosa,  even  at  the  time 
of  her  admission '" 

"  The  can's  lavishwl  upon  her  failed  not  to  pro- 
cure a  transient  revival.  In  a  few  days  Cecilia 
reooiered  her  eonscidiisness  ;  and  her  (gratitude  for 
my  attcniidii  in  remiiviinr  her  frniii  thi'  iiaiiifnl  posi- 
tion which  chance  hid  assigned  her  in  the  ward, 
opened  her  heart  towards  me,  more  than  towards 
her  other  altcndants.  It  appi'ared  as  if  her  feel- 
injrs  were  relieved  by  confidini;  to  me  the  history 
of  her  afflicted  life." 

"  Hut  surely,  surely  sorrtethinit  might  still  he 
done  to  save  her,"  said  I,  inlcrriiptinj;  the  gaoA 
sister  ;  "  surely  a  malady  resulline  from  temporary 
privslion  cannot  alTerl  the  powers  of  life." 

"  We  are  not  reckoned  unskilful,  even  by  the 
faculty  of  Vienna,"  answered  Sister  Agatha,  with 
an  air  of  professional  dignity.  "  The  influence  of 
the  mind  is  all-powerful  over  the  body,  and  we 
know  that  fesv  diseases  are  more  imjHirtant  than 
those  arising  out  of  moral  causes.  You  must  re- 
memher,  too,  that  Cecilia's  frame  was  weakened 
by  want  and  toil  during  three  entire  years — that 
its  powers  have  been  exhausted  by  prolonged  fasts 
and  prolonged  vigils  ;  nothing  now  can  save  her." 
"Rut  you  will  apply,  without  doubt,  to  her 
family— to  her  cruel,  selfish  uncle.  Surely  you 
will  attempt  to  bless  her  dying  eyes  with  the  sight 
of  those  beloved  objects  to  whom  she  hath  sacri- 
ficed her  existence  t" 

"Impossible!"  replied  the  nun  with  provoking 
calmness.  "  The  prince  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  liberal  benefactors  of  our  convent.  Wert^ 
the  rcvereiid  molher — lo  whom,  however,  I  have 
not  thought  it  expedient  to  apply  on  the  subject — 
were  the  reverend  molher  to  provoke  his  highness' 
displexsurc  by  such  an  appeal,  she  would  be  injur- 
ing the  cause  of  ihe  poor,  and  bereaving  the  many 
in  order  lo  gratify  the  worldly  passions  of  a  single 
heart.  To  the  suffering  multitude  we  owe  an 
account  of  our  ministry  ;  and  their  wants  and 
claims,  alas '.  will  long  survive  the  sorrows  of  poor 
Cecilia." 

"  .^l  le'ist  permit  m^,  who  as  a  stranger  can 
incur  no  risk,  to  make  immediate  application  to  the 
prince.  His  name — bis  name — I  entreat  you  do 
not  let  this  victim  of  maternal  lore  die  unre- 
ward-'d." 

"  You  are  an  enthusiast,"  replied  the  nun  with 
a  gentle  smile,  "  and  forgot  that  the  slightest  mo- 
tion will  extinguish  ihe  flame  of  an  expiring  lamp  ; 
one  moment  of  agitation  would  destroy  Ocilii. 
Hesides,  although  a  heretic,  you  must  be  sensible 
thai  the  consolations  of  religion  alone  become  the 
bed  of  death.  It  would  be  cri^el  to  rekindle  earthly 
affections  in  a  heart  where  the  hopes  of  faith  should 
alone  prevail.  But  I  must  not  loiter  here,"  con- 
tinued Sister  .Agatha,  res|iectfully  kissing  my  hand. 
"  F.irewell,  sister!  farewell;  may  your  journey 
pro.sper  I  and  when  you  return  to  your  own  remote 
country,  remember  that  the  sick  and  the  poor  are 
comforted  by  ihe  lowly  order  of  Si.  Elizabeth, 
'  Ihrnui^h  the  lore  nf  Godf  " 

Ttie  diy  following  my  memorable  visit  to  the 
convent  of  the  Elhahflhinarinnm,  I  departed,  not 
under  the  influence  of  Sister  .Vgalha's  benedicti.<" 
"  to   my    own   remote  country,"   but   on   a    ■ 
through  Hungary,  which  occupied  some  moi 
Previous  to  leaving  the  city  of  Peslh,  the  princi- 
pal residence  of  the  Hungarian  nubility,  I  chanced 


one  morning  to  enter  a  bookseller's  shop  in  search 
of  hooks  of  instruction  for  children,  written  in  th« 
national  language.  The  master  of  the  shop,  ia 
reply  to  my  inquiries,  observed  that  he  could  sup- 
ply me  wiih  the  newest  and  best  as  soon  ss  the 
Countess  VVoleska  had  finished  her  selection.  I 
looked  towards  the  lady  referred  to,  and  saw  a 
slight  figure  in  deep  mourning,  accompanied  by 
two  children — an  eh-gant  little  girl,  and  a  nobia 
boy  about  six  years  of  age. 

The  iMHiksellfr  whispered  that  he  was  the  young 
Fiirst  linisfdorf;  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
countess  turning  round  to  desire  her  little  girl 
would  offer  the  books  lo  the  F.nglish  lady,  discov- 
ered to  nie  a  face — no  !  I  could  not  be  mistaken  !— 
a  face  which  I  had  seen  but  once,  to  remember  for- 
ever ;  and  which  I  had  for  months  past  believed  to 
be  shrouded  in  ihe  damps  of  death — that,  in  short, 
of  Sisier  .Vgatha's  heroine.  Even  as  it  «as,  it 
was  totally  colorless ;  and  as  I  was  in  the  very 
land  of  Vampirism,  I  literally  shuddered  as  I  fixed 
my  wondering  gaze  upon  the  countess,  and  could 
not  recover  my  voice  to  thank  the  lovely  child 
from  whose  hand  I  received  the  books.  I  con- 
cluded my  bargain  as  precipitately  as  I  could  ;  and 
walked  out  into  the  street,  without  well  knowing 
what  I  was  about,  or  where  I  was  going. 

My  first  anxiety  on  returning  home  was  lo  ques- 
tion our  German  courier  respecting  the  family  of 
Renssdorf,  and  the  Countess  Woleska  ;  but  1  re- 
ceived only  those  vague  and  tormenting  replies 
which  one  is  sure  to  extract  from  such  a  source. 
"  The  Woleskas,"  he  said,  "  were  a  very  noble 
race — very  powerful — very  wealthy  ;  settled  in 
several   provinces  of  the  empire,   one  branch  ia 

Hungary — one  in  Styria " 

"  Hut  the  countess  V 

"  TV  counlesn! — the  young  one  or  the  old? 
The  Countess  Dowager  of  Woleska  is  of  the 
Srfiwarzmtrdliirhmwr.iii-rhojische    family — a    lady 

of  the  highest  descent  and " 

"  No — no — the  young  countess." 
"The    young   countess'     There    are    several, 
j:nai/i!;r  Frau  ;  the  Countess  Wenil,  the  Countess 
Rudolf,  the  Countess  Moritz,"  &c    &c. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  come  to  ihe  point,  I  re- 
solved to  wait  for  the  evening's  opera,  when  I  felt 
sure  of  learning  the  gossip  of  the  city  from  some 
of  the  visitors  to  our  box. 

"  Ah  !  you  have  seen  the  young  Countess  Wo- 
leska," was  the  ready  answer  to  my  in<|uirie8. 
"  .\  charming  woman,  although  nthet  passte,  but 
still  a  very  interesting  ruin." 

"  Can  you  inform  me  whether  she  has'been  long 
resident  in  Hungary'" 

*'  Scarcely  a  month — can  it  be  possible  that  yon 
have  not  heard  her  history'  a  very  eventful  one, 
if  the  on  dilf  are  accurate.  Her  little  son  came 
suddenly  into  pos.'iession  of  the  principality  of 
Reussdorf,  hv  the  dcMh  of  a  relation  in  whose 
house  he  w  d  ;  but  the  countess,  having 

formed  a  c.^  irly  in  life  with  a  French  a<A 

venturer,  a  ikui.ipariist,  which  of  course  had 
obliged  her  familv  in  cast  her  off,  waa  at  the  lime 
of  his  in,  concealed  in  some 

obsci  1  prison,  some  a  mad- 

hous'  .  r  ■  :  nrd,  to  the  aniazenient 

ot  all  Vieii  confessor;  some  nied- 

'"""  <^  "  ■■""•  lost  sight  of  her. 

le  of  health,  and 
,  ve  her  change  of 

lorluues.'' 
"  And  what  has  brought  her  hither!" 
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"  She  remains  at  P<««lh  whiln  lh«  family  castle 
in  Eaclaironia  ia  fitt  i — fur  she 

haaraaoUed  tnedii'  iirimony, 

till  he  15    ' '  1119  ftiiidies  at 

the  N;r  w   notliiiii;  of 

thecou!.;    , i;  haa  ili'dined 

entering  inln  the  sociciy  of  the  city,  and  has  had 
the  maladrrs%r  to  iffusp  an  invitation  from  the  pal- 
atine hiiii!>clf,  on  the  grounds  of  ill  health  and  re- 
cent affliction.  Entn  nous,  I  rather  imaj;lne  that 
the  fair  lidy  in  conscious  her  loni;  seclusion  from 
Bociety  has  rendered  her  somewhat  unlit  to  move 
in  the  circle  to  which  her  descent  admits  her." 

It  was  not  for  a  stranger  like  myself  to  contrOi- 
rert  this  opinion,  or  to  assure  mv  self-important 
friend  that  not  even  the  Countess  T^I^ki,  the  I^ady 
Jeraer  of  Pesth,  might  vie  with  the  youne  Count- 
«••  Wolraka,  in  a  pentle,  graceful  timidity  of  ad- 
dreaa,  which  cannot  become  either  out  of  date,  or 
dlplod ;  I  ventured,  however,  to  assert  that  she  had 


never  been  confined  either  in  a  prison  or  a  mad- 
house. 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  her  then,  and  hare 
been  hetraying  me  into  relating  anecdotes  of  your 
friend.  This  is  nut  fair,  but  it  alTords  mc  at  least 
the  pleasure  of  assuring  the  countess'  enemios  that 
her  intimate  acquaintance  has  vindicated '" 

"  Permit  me  to  as.<iirc  you  that  I  never  inter- 
changed a  syllable  with  the  Countess  Woleska; 
but  I  again  repeat,  on  the  authority  of  those  beat 
informed,  that  there  never  existed  a  brighter  ex- 
ample of  the  first  virtue  of  womanhood — motherly 
affection." 

I  never  saw  this  interesting  woman  again  ;  but 
I  was  satisfied  to  leave  her  in  the  pos.te!<sion  of 
every  earthly  blessing ;  and  to  know  that  a  life 
of  suffering  and  resignation  had  been  n-paid  by 
moments  of  joy  such  as  cln  have  rarely  fallen  to 
mortal  lot.  May  they  be  long  and  frequently  re-  * 
newed  ! 


PASSING    UNDER    THE   ROD. 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  select  the 
tenth  of  their  sheep  after  this  manner.  The  lambs 
were  separated  from  the  dams,  and  enclosed  in  a 
■beep-cote,  with  only  one  narrow  way  out ;  the 
dams  were  at  the  entrance.  On  opening  the  gate, 
the  lambs  hastened  to  join  the  dams,  and  a  man 
placed  at  the  entrance,  with  a  rod  dipped  in  ochre, 
touched  every  tenth  lamb,  and  so  marked  it  with 
his  rod.  Baying  '  Let  this  be  holy.'  Hence  says 
God  by  his  prophet,  '  I  will  <;ause  you  to  pass 
nader  the  rod.' '' 

I  taw  the  young  bride  in  her  beauty  and  pride 

Bedeck  -d  in  her  snowy  array. 
And  the  bright  flush  of  joy  mantled  high  on  ber 
cheek, 
And  the  future  looked  bloomine  and  gay. 
And  with  woman's  devotion  she  laid  her  fund  heart 

At  the  shrine  of  idolatrous  love, 
And   she  anchored  her  hopes   to  thia  perishing 
earth, 
By  the  chain  which  her  tenderness  wove. 
But  I  saw  when  those  heart-strings  were  bleeding 
and  torn, 
And  the  chain  had  been  severed  in  two. 
She  had  changed  her  while  robes  fur  the  sables 
of  grief. 
And  her  bloom  to  the  paleness  of  woe ; 
Yet  the  Healer  was  there,  pouring  balm  on  her 
heart, 
And  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 
And  be  strengthened  the  chain  be  bad  broken  in 
twain. 
And  fastened  it  firm  to  the  skie^. 
There  had  whispf-rcd  a  voice — 't  was  the  voico  of 
her  God, 
"  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee  \—pau  under  the  rod! " 

1  saw  the  young  mother  in  tenderness  bend 

O'er  the  couch  of  her  slumbering  boy, 
And  she  kioaed  the  soft  lips  as  ho  murmured  her 
name. 

While  the  dream' r  "  ng  in  joy. 

Ob,  aweet  as  the  n.  iiled  with  dew, 

When  its  fn    -  .   jjr, 

So  freah  and  •  he  aeemed. 

As  be  lay  i ,„, ,.  : 

But  I  saw  ;  when  ahc  gascd  on  the  same  lovely 
form. 

Pale  as  marble,  and  ailent,  Mtd  cold, 


But  paler  and  colder  her  beautiful  boy. 

And  the  tale  of  her  sorrow  was  told. 
Yet  the  Healer  was  there,  who  had  smitten  hei 
heart, 

And  taken  her  treasure  away  ; 
To  allure  her  to  heaven  he  has  placed  it  on  high. 

And  the  mourner  will  sweetly  obey  ! 
There  had  whispered  a  voice — 'twas  the  voice  of 
her  God, 

"  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee  I — pass  under  the  rod! " 

I  saw  when  a  father  and  mother  had  leaned 

On  the  arms  of  a  dear  cherished  son. 
And  the  star  in  the  future  grew  bright  in  their  gaze. 

As  they  saw  the  proud  place  he  had  won : 
And  the  fast  coming  evening  of  life  promised  fair. 

And  its  pathway  grew  smoothed  to  their  feet. 
And  the  star-light  of  love  glimmered  bright  at  the 
end, 
.\nd  the  whispers  of  fancy  were  sweet; 
But  I  saw  when  they  stood  bending  low  o'er  the 
grave. 
Where  their  hearts'  dearest  hope  had  been  laid. 
And  the  star  had  gone  down  in  the  darkneas  of 
night, 
And  joy  from  their  bosoms  had  fled. 
Yet  the   Healer  was   there,  and  his  arms  were 
around. 
And  he  led  them  with  lenderest  care. 
And  ho  showed  them  a  star  in  the  bright  upper 
world — 
'Twas  t/wir  star  shining  brilliantly  there  I 
They  had  each  heard  a  voice— 't  was  the  voice  of 
their  God, 
"  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee  ! — pass  undrr  the  rod!  " 
Mas.  M.  S.  B.  Dana. 


ArFErTioM  or  Docs. — Dogs  have  been  known 
to  die  from  excesa  of  joy  at  seeing  their  masters 
afler  a  long  absence.  An  F.iiglish  officer  had  a 
large  dog,  which  he  left  with  his  family  in  Eng- 
land, while  be  accompanied  an  ex|>cdition  to  Amer- 
ica, during  the  war  of  the  colonies.  All  the  time 
of  his  absence  the  animal  appeared  very  much  de- 
jected. When  the  officer  returned  home,  the  dog, 
who  happened  to  be  lying  at  the  door  of  an  apart- 
ni  '  !iich  his  master  i   to  enter, 

ih  recognized  him,  I  his  neck, 

lii-ki-ii  u\^  iuce,  and  in  a  iw,  ininui'n  lell  dead 
at  his  feet.  A  favonle  spaniel  of  a  lady  recently 
died  on  seeing  hia  beloved  miatresa  after  a  long 
■bvae«  — fntie'i  Antrdrtes, 
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Fniatha  (N.  York)  fiailar't  M>(t>ln<,  Jum  umI  JuIj,  1844. 
VISIT   TO   JAPAN. 
■V   C.    I'.    WINSLOW,    M.    D. 
Some  arennnl  of  CajUain  Mrrcalnr  Cmyprr'i  rhil  to 
Jfipan  in  the  whale  ship  Manha/lan,  of  Sag  Har- 
bor. 

It  was  almut  iho  first  of  April,  «s  Captain 
Coo[)cr  wan  [irocrrilirijit  towards  the  »lialini( 
reglunaof  the  nortlicrn  ocean,  that  lie  pa«scH,  in  the 
ncij;liburhoa<l  of  St.  Petrrs,  a  small  island  lyinf;  a 
few  degrees  to  the  S.  K.  of  Niplion.  It  is  com- 
paratively barren  and  was  suppos<;d  to  be  uninhab- 
ited ;  but  beinj;  near  it.  Captain  C.  thought  he 
would  explore,  the  shore  for  turtle,  to  aflbrd  his 
ship's  company  some  rcfriahment.  While  tracini; 
the  shore  aUing,  he  discovered  a  pinnace  of  curi- 
ous construction,  which  n  scmhlcd  somewhat  those 
ho  had  seen  in  the  China  seas.  Turning  his  walks 
inland,  ho  entered  whore  he  uncxi>cctcdly  saw  at 
some  distance  from  him  several  (M-rsons  in  uncouth 
dresses,  who  appeared  alarmed  at  his  intrusion  and 
immediately  flea  to  a  more  secluded  part  of  the 
valley.  He  continued  his  walk  and  soon  came  to 
a  hut,  where  were  collected  eleven  men,  whom  he 
afterwards  found  to  be  Japanese.  As  he  approached 
them  they  came  forward  and  prostrated  themselves 
to  the  earth  bisforo  him,  and  remained  on  their 
faces  for  some  time.  'I'hcy  were  much  alarmed 
and  expected  to  be  destroyed  ;  but  Captain  C, 
with  great  kindness,  reconciled  them  to  his  pres- 
ence, and  learned  by  .signs  that  they  had  been  shiii- 
wreckcd  on  St.  Peters  many  months  before,  lie 
took  them  to  the  shore,  pointed  to  his  vessel,  and 
informed  them  that  he  would  take  them  to  Jcddo, 
if  they  would  entrust  themselves  to  his  care. 
They  consented  with  great  joy  ;  and  abandoning 
everything  they  had  on  the  island,  embarked  with 
him  immediately  for  his  ship. 

(Japtain  C.  determined  to  proceed  at  once  with 
them  to  Jcddo,  the  capital  of  ihc  Japanese  Empire, 
notwilhslunding  its  well  known  regulalloiia,  pnihib- 
iting  .Vmerican  and  other  foreign  ves-sels  to  enter  n.^ 
waters.  The  captain  h.ad  two  great  laudable  oh 
in  view.  The  first  was  to  restore  the  shipwrec. 
strangers  to  their  homes.  The  other  was  to  make 
a  strong  and  favorable  impression  on  the  govern- 
ment, in  respect  to  the  eivilirjition  of  the  United 
«  States,  and  its  friendly  dis|>osiiion  to  the  emperor 
and  people  of  Japan.  How  he  succeeded  in  the 
latter  object  the  sequel  will  show  ;  and  I  will  make 
but  few  remarks,  either  on  the  boldness  of  Captain 
C's  resolution,  or  its  ultimate  consequences  touch- 
ing the  intercourse  of  the  Japanese  with  other 
nations.  The  step  decided  on,  however,  baa  led 
to  some  curious  and  interesting  infermaiion  relative 
to  this  country,  whose  institutions,  and  the  habits 
of  whose  people  are  but  little  known  to  the  civil- 
ized world. 

Captain  C.  Icfk  St.  Peters,  and  after  sailing  a 
day  or  two  in  the  directiim  of  Niphon,  he  descried 
a  huge  and  shapeless  object  on  the  ocean,  which 
proved  to  be  a  Japanese  ship  or  "junk,"  as  these 
vessels  are  called — wrecked  and  in  a  sinking  con- 
dition. She  was  from  a  port  on  the  extreme  north 
of  Niphon,  with  a  cargo  of  pickled  salmon,  bound 
for  Jeddo.  She  had  been  shattered  and  dismantl.c! 
some  weeks  previous,  and  was  drifting  alwut 
ocean  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  and  ,as  a  : 
arose  the  following  day,  the  capt.ain  thinks  ^lle 
must  have  sunk.  From  this  ship  he  took  eleven 
men  more — all  Japanese — and  m.adc  sail  again  for 
the  shores  of  Niphon.     Among  the  articles  taken 


from  the  wreck  by  its  officer*,  were  (oine  booka 
and  a  chart  of  the  principal  islands  composing  the 
empire  of  Japan.       ibis  chart    I  shall  apaak  of  in 

J,       ■   ■  ■  ■    ■  '  ••    ■  1 


eastern  .\sia. 

In  making  land,  our  nrnlritnr  found  himself 
considerably    to  the  tin  >;  but  approach- 

ing near  the  coast,  he  -  boat,  nrcuini  i- 

nied  by  one  or  two  of  hi.x  .  ' 

noiiceu  many  of  the  inhabiiii 

at  various  distances  from  land.  Tliu  ii.itivei>  ho 
met  on  shore  were  mostly  fishermen,  and  all 
1  1  lielong  to  the  common  or  lower  rl. !.•,,' 

V.     They  seemed  intelligent  and  h.i;  11 , 
win'  pii  M.st'd  with  his  visit,  and  made  n       '  i 

to  his  landing.       From  this  place   hi  ! 

one  of  his  pa.ssengers  to  the  emperor,  .i ..t 

Jeddo,  with  the  intelligence  of  his  intention  or 
wish  to  enter  the  harbor  of  the  capital  with  his 
ship,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  the  men  whom  he 
had  found  under  such  distressed  circumstances,  and 
to  obtain  water  and  oiher  necessaries  to  enable  him 
to  proceed  on  his  voyage.  He  then  ri^tuniird  to  his 
ship,  and  sailing  along  the  coast  for  many  leagues, 
compared  his  own  charts  with  the  one  taken  fjoin 
the  wreck.  The  wimis  becoming  unfavoiable, 
however,  he  w.as  driven  away  from  the  land  so  far, 
that  after  they  changed,  it  took  him  a  week  to  re- 
cover a  position  near  the  place  where  he  first 
Landed.  He  went  on  shore  aeain,  despatched  two 
other  messengers  to  the  capital,  with  the  same 
information  that  he  had  previously  sent,  and  the 
reason  of  his  detention.  He  sailed  again  for  Jcddo, 
and  the  winds  proving  auspicious,  in  due  time  he 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  deep  within  which 
the  city  is  situated.  .\s  he  sailed  along  the  pas- 
sage, a  barge  met  him  coming  from  the  city,  in 
command  of  a  person  who,  from  his  rich  dress, 
appeared  to  be  an  oflicer  of  rank  and  consequence. 
'1  his  pi'rsoiiage  informed  him  tluat  his  messengers 
li  "I  :irrived  at  court,  and  that  the  emperor  had 
(I  him  permission  to  come  up  to  Jeddo  with 
lip.  He  was,  however,  directe<i  to  anchor 
under  a  cert.ain  headland  for  the  night,  and  the 
next  morning  was  towed  up  to  his  anchorage  within 
a  furlong  of  the  city. 

The  ship  was  immediately  visited  by  a  grrat 
number  of  |)eople  of  all  ranks,  from  the  governor 
of  Jeddo  and  the  high  officers  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  emperor,  arrayed  in  golden  and  gorgeous 
tunices,  to  the  lowest  menials  of  the  government, 
clothed  in  rags.  All  were  filled  with  an  insatiable 
curiosity  to  see  the  strangers,  and  inspect  the 
thousand  noveltii^  presented  to  their  view. 

Captain  Cooper  was  very  soon  informed  by  a 
native  inlcrpteier  who  had  been  taught  Dulch,  and 
who  could  sp<'ak  a  few  words  of  K.nglish,  but  who 
could  talk  still  more  intellifihiy  by  signs,  that 
neither  he  nor  his  crew  would  be  allounl  to  go 
out  of  bis  ship,  and  that  if  they  should  attempt  it 
they  "  '  '  '  '  'i.  This  fact  was  com- 
muni  Meant  symb<d  of  draw- 

inc  :i  liie  throat.     The  cap- 

tain  1  ill,  obtained  their  confiiliiico 

•11"'  li:iil  ii'i  i'"'lination  to  trans- 

laws,  hut  ■  to  make  known 

ror  mill   ili.  'crs  of  Japan,  the 

i>iud  nd   of  the   people   of 

-^m<-  ,1    their    countrymen. 

The    I  who  had  tv'en  taken  from 

the  di  i  from  the  wreck,  when  part- 
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inff  from  their  piracrrer,  manifextP<l  the  warmest 
■mction  and  gnliluile  fur  his  kiniint-u.  They 
clung  lo  him  and  »hcd  manr  toara.  This  scene — 
the  reports  of  tin- ••luimn'okcd  men,  uf  the  many 
kindnessea  thr  .  ved — and  the  uniformly 

prudent  and  am  >rim«ni  uf  the  American 

captain,  made  a  V4Ty   f;niiral11c  impression  on  the 
(Jovemiir  of  Jcddo.     During    his  stay,  this  great 
::i  with  the  most  distinguished 

ilia  iii;in.  r  r.ipMin  nor  crew  of  the  Manhattan 
were  allowed  to  go  over  her  side.  Officers  were 
)((>pt  ,.M  i..,.r.l  continually  to  prevent  any  infraction 
r.f  t  II,  and  ihe  more  securely  lo  ensure 

its    :,-  .  ,  and   prevent   all    communication 

with  the  shore,  the  ship  was  surrounded  and 
guarded  by  three  circular  barricra  of  boats.  Each 
circle  was  about  a  hundred  feet  asunder,  and  the 
inner  one  about  one  hundred  from  the  ship.  In 
Ihe  first  circle  the  boats  were  tioi  to  a  hawser  so 
compactly  that  their  sides  touched  each  other,  and 
that  nothing  could  pass  between,  or  break  through 
them.  The  sterns  of  the  boats  were  ne.x(  the  ship, 
aod  in  these  were  erected  long  lances  and  other 
steel  weapons,  of  various  and  curious  forms,  such 
ts  are  nerer  seen  or  heard  of,  among  Kuropean 
nations.  Sometimes  they  were  covered  with 
laqOered  sheaths,  at  others,  they  were  left  to 
glisten  in  the  sun,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  the  foreijiners,  that  their  application 
would  follow  any  attempt  to  pass  them.  Among 
these,  were  mingled  (lags  and  banners  of  various  col- 
ors and  devices.  In  the  middle  of  this  circle,  between 
the  Manhattan  and  the  city,  was  stationed  a  large 
junk,  in  which  the  officers  resided,  who  commanded 
the  guard  surrounding  the  ship.  The  boats  compos- 
ing the  second  cin-le,  were  not  ho  numerous,  and 
those  in  the  third  were  more  scattering  still ;  but 
the  number  thus  employed,  w.-is  almost  bewilder- 
ing to  look  upon.  They  amounted  to  nearly  a 
thousand,  and  were  all  armed  and  ornamented  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  was  a  scene  of  the  most 
intense  interest  and  amusement  to  the  .\mericans, 
the  most  of  whom  had  never  heard  of  the  strange 
customs  of  this  secluded  and  almost  unknown 
people.  As  magnificent  and  wonderful  a  s|M!cta- 
cle,  however,  as  this  array  of  boats  presfjnled  during 
the  day,  decorated  with  gaudy  banners  and  with 
glittering  spears  of  an  infinite  variety  of  forms — in 
the  night  it  was  exceeded  by  a  display  of  lanterns 
in  sucli  countless  numbers,  and  of  such  shapes  and 

transpareK -i    •■'.  ilinost  lo  entnncc  the  behcddors 

and  tu  T'  I  of  the  magic  in  the  .\rabian 

Tales.       I  M-ter   and    rigor   of  the   guard 

stationed  about  the  ship,  was  at  one  time  accidentally 
put  In  the  test.  The  captain  wishing  to  repair 
one  of  his  boats,  attempted  lo  lower  it  from  the 
cranes  into  the  water,  in  order  to  take  it  in  over 
the  vessel's  side.  All  the  Japanese  on  board 
immediately  drew  iheir  swords.  The  officer  in 
cha'         ''•'      '     '  !    .•ippeare<l  gmatly  alarmed 

U  '  Pirated    kindly,  but    with 

gTr^;   ■  '  ■  ■'    -\'id  declared   to  ('ap- 

l«in  C.  I'  'I  if  they  permitted 

it,   and   th.:   .   .  '     !..•    m    .In.   'r.r   if    li,. 

persisted    in   the  act.       I 
officer  that  he  h.-id  ii"  im 

explained    to    hiin  '  nt   was. 

When  il  was  fully  >  nrr  was 

manifested  by  the    I  inn- 

ded   the  crew    wh.  :    to 

l«iTe  il.  and  set  a  hoi  ■•  in  wnrk,  who 

took  it  into  the  ship  wii '  ng  it  to  touch 
the  water. 


The  Manhattan  was  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  ol 
Jeddo  four  days,  during  which  time  the  captain 
was  supplied  by  command  of  the  emperor  with 
wood,  water,  rice,  rye  in  the  grain,  vegeiahlea  of 
various  kinds,  and  some  crockery  cnmpused  of  Ihe 
lacquered  ware  of  the  country.  He  was  recruited 
w ith  (werylhing  of  which  he  stood  in  need,  and  all 
remuneration  was  refused.  But  he  was  lidd  ex- 
plicitly never  to  come  again  to  Japan,  for  if  he  did, 
he  would  greatly  displease  the  empemr.  During 
these  four  days,  he  had  many  conversations  with 
the  governor  of  Jeddo,  and  other  persons  uf  rank, 
through  their  interpreter.  In  one  of  these,  he  was 
informed  by  the  governor,  that  the  only  reason 
why  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  waters  of 
Japan,  was  because  the  emperor  felt  assured  that 
he  could  nut  be  a  bad-hearted  foreigner,  by  his 
having  come  so  far  out  of  his  way  to  bring  pwn 
persons  lo  their  native  country,  who  were  wholly 
strangers  lo  him.  He  was  told  that  the  emperor 
thought  well  of  his  "  heart"  and  h»d  consequently 
commanded  all  his  officers  lo  treat  him  with  marked 
alleiition,  and  to  8up|ily  all  his  wants. 

The  day  before  he  left,  the  emperor  sent  him  his 
autograph,  as  the  most  notable  token  of  his  own 
respect  and  consideration.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
greatest  men  are  most  careless  in  Iheir  chirography, 
and  in  this  case,  the  im|>erial  hand  would  support 
the  truth  of  the  remark,  for  the  autograph,  by  the 
size  and  biddness  of  its  characters,  appeared  as  if 
a  half-grown  chi>-ken  had  stepped  into  muddy 
water,  and  then  walked  two  or  three  limes  delib- 
erately over  a  sheet  of  coarse  paper,  than  like  any 
other  print  to  which  I  can  imagine  a  resemblance 

Among  the  books  taken  from  the  wreck  was  a 
small  one,  in  form  like  a  note-lxMik,  filled  with 
figures  of  various  and  eccentric  forms  aud  picuires 
of  spears  and  battle-axes  of  strange  and  aiiomaluiis 
patterns.  Under  each  were  characters,  probably 
explanatory  of  the  objects  altnehed  to  tliein.  Hoih 
figure  and  character  were  neatly  and  beautifully 
executed,  and  they  presenled  Ihe  appearance  of 
having  been  issued  from  a  press  of  type  copperplate 
like  the  plates  of  astronomical  and  other  bcienlific 
works.  This  liule  book  attracted  Capt.  Cooper's 
attention  and  excited  his  curiosity  to  such  a  degree 
that,  after  noticing  similar  figures  cinbroider«;<l  in 
gold  on  the  tunics  of  the  high  officers,  he  venliired 
lo  inquin;  Iheir  exphinalion.  He  then  learned  ihat 
it  was  a  kind  of  illustratinn  of  the  heraldry  of  the 
j  empire — a  record  of  the  armorial  ensigns  of  ihe 
different  ranks  of  officers  and  the  nubility  existing 
I  in  the  counlry.  ('apt.  C.  allowed  me  lo  examine 
this  book  ancf  it  ap|>eared  lo  me  tu  be  a  great  cu- 
'  riosity  both  as  a  specimen  of  typographical -art, 
and  as  giving  us  information  of  the  numerous 
grades  of  Japanese  aristocracy,  and  the  insi^jnia  by 
which  they  may  be  dintinguished. 

These  figures  were  wrought  always  on  ihcback 
of  the  officer's  tunic,  and  the  weapon  which  apper- 
tained lo  his  rank  corresponded  with  ihn  one 
drawn  under  the  ensign  in  the  book  alluded  lo. 
Kich  grade  of  officers  commanded  a  bwly  of  men 
whow3    wclpons  were  of  a  particular    and    given 

vK: ,  and  those  weapons  were  used  by  no  others 

an  officer  of  different  grade,  or  wearing  a 
lit  badge  on  his  tunic. 

In  a  conversation  with  iho  governor,  when  the 
latter  t4ild  our  navigator  ho  must  never  come  to 
Japan  again,  Capi.  0.  asked  him  "  how  he  would 
wish  him  lo  act  under  the  sainn  circumstances." 
The  governor  was  s<imew hat  disconcerted — shrug- 
ged his  shoulders — and  evaded  by  reiilyn.g  ihal 
"  he  must  not  come  again."     Captain  Cooper  then 
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«»ko(i  him  "  If  ho  should  leavn  his  counlrynirn  li> 
•Urvo  or  (Irowii  wh«ii  u  was  in  hia  pimcr  In  Uko 
them  from  aimihfr  wrrck."  .Hi>  iiiliniat>>d  that  it 
wmilJ  (ilenM!  thi;  cnipori>r  more  for  lliciii  to  be  left, 
than  for  i)lran|{i-rs  to  viail  Ins  dominions,  ('apt. 
C.  iiilJ  him  thai  he  never  wonlil  av.c  ihcm  drown  or 
starvH,  but  should  rescue  thrm  and  fe<^d  tliem  ; 
and  then  inqi^red  what  ho  should  do  with  them. 
The  (fovernor  replied,  "  carry  lliom  to  some  Dutch 
port,  but  never  come  to  Japan  ajtain."  This  was 
all  spoken  hy  the  governor  with  mildness  but 
with  firmness  also,  as  if  he  uttered  iho  imperial 
will. 

The  goTcrnor  of  Jeddo  is  represented  to  be  a 
grave  and  elderly  hHikini;  man,  soniewhai  gnj, 
with  a  remarkably  intt'lliKcnt  and  benignant  coun- 
tenance, and  of  very  mild  and  prcp<is8<!Bsini;  man- 
ners. Ill'  appeared  inicrestod  with  Capt.  C."a  ac- 
count of  the  people  nnd  civiliialion  of  America, 
and  the  latter  spared  no  pains  to  leave  a  good  im- 
pression of  the  American  name  and  character, 
especially  as  a  trading  people,  on  the  minds  of 
those  high  ofTiecrs  whose  position  might  carry  them 
into  audience  with  their  sovereign. 

The  day  he  left  the  country  the  intorprclcr  gave 
him  an  open  letter,  wiihoul  a  sicrnaiure,  written  in 
the  Dutch  language,  with  a  bold  and  skilful  hand. 
Mr.  liingren,  the  clerk  in  the  consulates  gentleman 
learned  in  many  languages  of  Norlhorn  F.urope,  has 
translated  it,  and  stated  to  me  the  leading  ideas  con- 
tained therein.  This  document  informs  the  world 
that  the  bearer  of  it  has  furnished  assistance  to 
Japanese  sailors  in  distress,  and  had  brought  tbem 
to  their  native  land — and  then  commands  all  Dutch- 
men who  may  encounter  him  shipwrecked  and  in 
want,  to  ;iilord  him  similar  servicej.  It  further  de- 
clare.'^, for  the  information  of  Holland  and  ('liina — 
the  only  nations  in  the  world  with  which  they 
have  any  commercial  treaty,  or  who  are  allowed 
within  the  waters  of  the  empire — that  the  per- 
sons in  the  foreign  shin  had  been  allowed  no  com- 
munication with  the  snore,  and  had  betn  strictly 
debarred  from  all  knowledge  of  the  commodities  or 
comni'-rce  of  the  country.  Furthermore  that  the 
foreign  ship  had  b<!cn  a  long  time  at  sea,  and  had 
become  destitute  of  wood,  water  and  provisions, 
and  that  the  government  had  furnished  the  recruits 
of  whii-li  she  stood  in  need. 

It  was  early  in  .\pril,  that  Capt.  Cooper  visited 
Japan  ;  and  he  ri'presenls  the  climate  and  apixMr- 
»nce  of  the  country  to  bo  pleasant  and  lovely  in  the 
extreme.  Wherever  he  inspected  the  coast,  the 
whole  earth  teemed  with  the  most  luxuriant  ver- 
dure. Kvery  acre  of  hill  and  dale  appeared  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation.  Where  the  emitiences 
were  too  steep  for  the  agricultural  genius  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  were  formed  into  terraces,  so  that 
for  miles  together  they  presented  the  appearance 
of  hanging  gardens.  Numerous  white  neathwk- 
inif  dwellings  studded  the  whole  wiuntry.  Some 
of  them  are  so  charmingly  situated  on  sloping  hill 
sides  and  sequestered  aiiiidsl  foliage  of  a  fresh  and 
livins;  green  that  the  delighted  mariners  almost 
sighed  to  iraiispliint  their  homes  there— the  spots 
were  s<i  sunny,  so  inviting  and  so  peaceful. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  landscape  indicated 
a  dense  and  industrious  populilion.  Around  ihe 
capital,  Ihe  same  signs  of  culture  were  exhibited 
as  in  the  country,  further  north.  The  city  itself 
was  so  tilled  with  trees  and  foliage,  that  not  houses 
enough  could  he  distinguished  from  the  ship  ( 
dicatc  with  certainty  that  a  city  existed,  or  t 
low  the  circuit  of  it  to  be  defined.    The  buiUI...^^ 


were  w'  ••"  ■•■•■>  ".1 ..'  1   .V    -.1 -f.  i^m. 

pies  u  '-s. 

Thu  i .     ,  popo- 

latiim  »s  numerous  and  indnstnnus  an  that  whirh 
apjH'ared  to  exist  on  the  land.  \'eswl»  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  from  mere  shallops  to  immense  junks, 
were  under  sail  or  at  anchor,  wherever  the  eyo 
tiimod  on  the  bay.  Jeddo  seemed  tu  be  the  mart 
of  a  prodigious  coastwise  conimeree,  and  the  w  hole 
sea  was  alive  with  the  bustle  and  activity  apper- 
taining to  II. 

The  Japanese,  from  Capt.  C.'s  ohservalions,  are 
rather  a  short  race  of  men,  s<|uarc  built  and  solid, 
and  d"  ""'  ■.■■-•..—.  M  .■ Inn  features  to  the  ex- 
tent i\  '•.  They  are  of  a  light 
■dive  '  ,  Migent,  polite  and  edu- 
cated. 

The  dresses  of  the  common  people,  were  wide 
trousers  and  a  loose  garment  of  blue  cotton  I'lg- 
nitaries  and  persons  of  consequence  were  cloilicd 
in  rich  silks,  profusely  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silken  thread  of  various  colors,  according  to  their 
rank.  Some  of  thest!  personages  were  so  splendid- 
ly attired,  as  to  excite  great  admiration  in  the  for- 
eign visiters.  No  woollen  fabric  composed  any 
part  of  their  dress,  but  of  this  material  they 
seemed  particularly  curious,  and  examined  it  with 
great  attention.  It  seemed  a  great  novehy,  aixl 
all  the  small  pieces  they  could  obtain  were  soli- 
cited and  taken  on  shore  as  objects  of  curiosity. 

But  the  map  of  which  1  spoke,  in  the  early  pari 
of  this  communication,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  illustrations  of  Japanese  civilixation 
which  has  come  into  our  possession.  It  embraces 
the  island  of  Niphon,  all  ihe  islands  south  of  it, 
and  a  small  part  of  Jeildo  on  the  north.  It  is  four 
feet  long  and  nearly  as  hroad,  and  when  folded  up, 
resembles  a  common  church  music  biMik,  hand- 
somely hound  in  boards.  As  will  be  perceived  the 
islands  are  pnijecied  on  an  uncommonly  large, 
scale.  The  minutest  indentations  in  the  coast, 
with  all  the  trading  porta,  large  and  small  are 
laid  down,  apparently  after  accurate  surveys, 
('apt.  Coojier  found  the  coast  which  he  followed  to 
be  correctly  delineated,  by  his  astronomical  obser- 
vations, and  his  own  charts  of  Niphon  were  alto- 
eether  erroneous.  The  tracks  of  ihe  coastwise 
trade  are  traced  throughout  the  whtde  gp'up,  from 
Jcsso  to  Nangasaki.  Rut  the  most  interesting 
part  of  this  production  is  the  topography  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  islands.  They  aie  laid  out  in  districts, 
and  all  variously  colored,  like  the  states  of  our  re- 
public in  Mitchell's  map.  The  smallest  villages 
are  denoted  and  named.  The  residence  of  the 
governor  in  each  district,  and  other  public  estab- 
lishments occupying  less  ground  are  also  delin- 
eated. They  are  all  embraced  in  enclosures  of  differ- 
ent shape  and  coloring,  and  from  the  uniformity  of 
these,  in  appearance  and  nnnibrr  in  every  district, 
we  may  suppose  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  is  conducted  with  great  system. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  our  previous  knowledge 
of  the  country.  The  rivers,  even  their  smsllest 
tribuuries,  are  all  traced  I*  their  source  The 
number  and  extent  of  these  streams  are  surprising. 
No  cniiniry  of  its  sue  can  be  more  abundantly 
watered  than  Niphon.  The  streams  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  the  whole  interior  has  the  api>earance 
of  being  irrieated  by  countless  canals.  But  they 
are  evidenllv  river  channels,  and  can  all  he  fol- 
irces  in  the  valleys  to  their 
iier  and  their  termination  ia 
...^  o, ...    ;  „v  j'.iuLic  roads  are  exceedingly  aumat* 
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oos,  intersTOlina'  the  wholp  coontry  from  shore  to 
shore,  and  iiidicaiing  a  vaet  amounl  of  tm»el 
thri'""'"'"'  ■'' ■  ••  ""ire.  In  sovcnil  parts,  higli 
mou  '«n  in  dark  coloring.     These 

oco'  II   »in:ill    (fniups,  and   ocrupy 

but  litile  5(iace.  The  general  apjiearance  of  the 
country  is  ilial  of  bold  and  lofiy  hills  altemaiinf^ 
with  (rT»'at  numbers  of  broad  valleys.  All  pour 
forth  rills  and  sirearns  which  fertilize  the  earth  as 
Ihev  flow  alnni;,  and  afford  a  thousand  adv  . 
»nd  encdura^'cnienis  to  an  industrious  pi'. 
enpased  like  the  Japanese,  in  apricullui.n  .irm 
comniiTeial  arts.  The  whole  empire  swarms  with 
towns  and  hamlets.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
eeire  its  populousncss  without  an  inspection  of  this 
map. 

On  one  side  of  the  sheet  is  a  large  amount  of 
unintelligible  writing,  which  appears  to  be  ex- 
planatory of  the  figures,  characters,  roads,  &c.,in 
the  different  districts  on  the  map.  If  interpreted 
they  might  furnish  us  with  much  novel  infornu- 
tion. 

This  map,  with  several  other  articles  in  Captain 
C.'b  ptssession,  was  accidentally  left  in  his  ship  by 
the  Japanese.  They  desired  to  give  him  many 
things  which  they  perceived  were  interesting  to 
him,  but  they  assured  him  they  would  be  in  dan- 
(fer  of  losing  their  heads  should  the  emperor  learn 
that  they  had  furnished  strangers  with  any  means 
of  informaliim  relitive  to  their  country  or  its  insti- 
tutions. They  showed  great  and  real  alarm  on 
this  subject,  and  concealed  or  destroyed  many 
things  as  they  apprtiached  Jeddo,  which  had  been 
about  the  ship.  Capt.  C.  took  no  advantage  of 
their  dependent  situation,  but  allowed  them  to  fol- 
low their  own  inclinations  in  all  respects. 

Having  laid  at  anchor  four  days  and  replenished 
hia  stores  of  wood,  water,  &c.,  he  signified  his 
nadiness  to  depart,  but  the  winds  were  adverse 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  to  sea.  There 
aeemed  tube  no  disposition  manifested  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  force  hini  away,  but  there  was  none  for 
him  to  remain  a  moment  beyond  the  lime  when  his 
wants  bad  been  satisfied.  A  head  wind  and  tide 
presented  no  impediments  to  going  away  from 
Japan  in  the  mind  of  the  governor  of  Jeddo.  At 
hii  command,  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  a  line 
of  boats  was  attached  to  the  bows  of  the  ship,  so 
long  that  tliey  could  not  be  numberjnl.  They  were 
arranged  four  abreast,  proceeded  in  the  greatest 
order,  and  were  supposed  to  amount  to  nearly  a 
thousand.  It  was  an  immense  train,  and  presented 
a  spectacle  to  the  eyes  of  the  seamen,  appro.iching 
the  marvellous.  The  boats,  instead  of  being  pro- 
pelled by  rowing  or  paddles,  were  all  sculled  by  a 
■ingle  oar,  employed  however,  by  several  men.  In 
this  manner  the  Manhattan  was  towed  twenty  miles 
out  to  sea,  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  fleet 
would  have  taken  her  a  greater  distance,  had  not 
farther  aid  been  declined.  The  Japanese  then 
took  a  courteous  leave  of  our  hero,  and  while  his 
loof  train  of  barges  wheeled  with  a  slow  and 
graceful    motion    towards    the    shore — the    latter 

■pread  his  sails  for  th*  less  hr.      ■  "     — -  of 

Kainschalka  and   the   N.  W.  i  iti- 

fied  with  the  result  of  his  advci, ......  ~ ..^  ....s  re- 

eluae,  but  highly  civilised  people. 
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From  Mr.  WaOih'i  Ictun  to  ilu  NmiloiuU  InUlllfmMI: 

Paris,  June  20,  1S46. 
The  morning  after  the  dale  of  my  last  missive, 
we  were  inexpressibly  relieved  and  exhilarated  bjr 
the  news  of  Gen.  Taylor's  victories  over  the  .Mexi- 
cans. So  much  sinister  prediction  from  your  side  of 
the  Atlantic  excited  even  in  my  confident  mind  vague 
;  prehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  general,  and 
■solute  desp(mdcncy  in  some  of  my  friends.  But 
we  are  more  than  indemnified.  F.uro|)e  is  imiircss- 
ed  in  the  most  beneficial  way,  by  the  battles,  the 
subsequent  proceedings  of  ciingress.  and  the  patri- 
otic m.anifestations  of  ihe  whole  I'nion.  It  is  now 
understooil  how  the  immense  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  act  in  the  event  of  a  rupture 
with  Great  Britain  or  any  Knropean  (wwer.  He- 
fore  the  end  of  the  sitting  of  the  deputies  on  the 
17th  instant  two  eminent  members  of  Ihe  cham- 
ber (of  the  opposition)  vient  to  Versailles,  where  I 
then  was,  to  congratulate  me  on  the  Rio  Grande 
occurrences,  and  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  intel- 
ligence on  the  chamber.  Lively  satisfaction  pei^ 
vaded  the  as.sembly ;  most  of  the  conservatives 
even  betrayed  that  feeling  ;  Mr.  Guizot,  two  of  his 
colleagues,  and  a  few  of  his  party,  the  nearest  and 
most  devoted,  were  alone  ehai^fallen  ;  their  discon- 
certion s<>emed  to  amuse  the  rest.  It  was  added  by 
ray  visiters  that,  should  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Kngland  ensue,  twenty  thousand  French 
volunteers,  under  the  command  of  exjierienccd  offi- 
cers, would  at  once  endeavor  to  reach  your  shorea 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the  invasion  of  Can- 
ada. This  does  not  pass  from  me  as  an  incitement 
to  war,  which  I  deprecate  as  much  as  any  one, 
under  the  proper  reserves  of  honor  and  right :  but 
it  is  meant  as  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the 
French  in  general.  They  are  far  from  being  rec- 
onciled to  the  Hritish.  With  a  few  exceptions,  I 
have  not,  in  my  long  and  various  intercourse  with 
Frenchmen,  encountered  any  who  entertained  fiir 
the  British,  as  a  nation,  other  sentiments  than  Jeal- 
ousy, dislike,  and  immemorial  resentments.  Vete- 
ran officers  of  the  garrison  of  Versailles,  with  whom 
I  have  chatted  at  the  reading-room  which  I  fre- 
quent there,  on  the  openilions  of  General  Taylor, 
pronounce  the  most  flattering  judgment  in  respect 
to  Ixddness,  skill,  and  the  entire  professional  pro- 
cess. The  French  opposition  press  has  been,  in 
the  main,  liberal,  but  a  slight  miiitar)-  jealousy  may 
he  deemed  natural  where  temperament  and  liislorv 
lieget  the  highest,  and  in  a  di'gree,  exclusive  b«!l- 
ligerent  pretensions.  Your  troops  on  the  Rio 
(Jranile  fought  the  Mexicans  uniler  more  disadvan- 
tages than  did  the  British  the  .Sikhs  on  the  .Suttlej, 
or  the  French  the  Moors  at  Islv.  Further  suc- 
cesses, with  like  moderation  in  the  use  of  victory, 
and  a  language  s<i  simple,  so  unambitious  as  that 
of  the  oflficial  despatches,  will  strengthen  and  ani- 
mate the  friends  of  the  United  Slates  and  of  repub- 
licanism Ihroiighont  F,uro|H-.  It  strikes  me,  as  I 
read  your  reports  of  the  s|>eeches  in  coiiitc^s,  that 
the  oratory  of  both  hoiis<!s  is  more  Immhastic  than 
heretofore:  the  question  and  llie  transaeiions  of 
war  may  have  stimulated  and  inflated  the  rbiumcal 
vein  :  iii  some  cases,  the  intumescence  justly  pro- 
vokes Kuropean  ridicule. 

A  considerable  and  rapid  diminution  in  ever);  re- 

"[..  ,t  of  French  shipping  has  excited  a  patriotic 

iinong  the  isiliticians ;  the  subject  has  been 

;  with  vivacity  in  both  chambers.     The  No- 

1  liunul  recommends  the  abrogation  of  the  convention 
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of  IBM  ;  T  tniimhte  for  yon  •  part  of  what  ws» 
■aid  ill  ifir  clMinlxir  of  poem  on  thu  SJil  iii^ilaiit. 
Count  Ucnciiot  liiOd  this  l»ni;iiii|;«  :  "  Tho  treaty 
of  IH^J,  with  th«  Ifnitnd  Stato«,  is  onn  of  the  main 
caiiM's  of  the  decay  of  iho  French  iihippini;.  For 
twciily-foiir  y«,irs  p;i»l  that  reptihhc  has  been 
chanjjini;  her  tariffs  always  in  a  way  to  affect  inju- 
riously French  imports.  At  this  moment  the  mod- 
ificaticins  proposed  to  her  ciini;reKs,  tho  substitution 
univoniully  of  the  nd  valnniit  svstem  fur  B|)eeific  du- 
ties, must  Im!  hiuhly  iinfiviinblo  to  iiur  silks,  wines, 
and  jewelry,  and  what  have  we  done  on  our  side' 
KeiniiiiHtrati'd,  coinplaiiied,  in  vain.  Have  we 
trii^d  with  that  hauf^hty  nation, -es  1  must  call  her, 
a  laiisiiaee  fitted  to  make  her  reflect  on  her  pro- 
ceedings towards  us  1  Nut  at  all.  Since  wo  con- 
sented to  diseharfre  a  deht  very  doubtful  at  tho 
least,  the  tweiiiy-five  millions  of  francs,  she  has 
imagined  that  she  has  hut  to  elevate  her  voice  to 
obtain  from  us  whatever  she  desires.  For  my 
part,  I  wish  that  our  i;'"'*'rnmcnl  would  try  to 
make  that  peoph'  comprehend  that,  if  not  (jratilude, 
some  little  kinilncss  or  e(|uity  is  due  to  iis  for  tho 
pa-tt.  I  deem  it  possible  to  enter  on  a  neirotiation, 
for  the  purpose  not  of  withdrawing  from  tlio  United 
Stales  all  iho  ln'iielit  which  accrues  to  them  from 
the  treaty  of  IH'J-J,  but  of  procuring  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  it  lietween  them  and  us."  Tho  next  day 
Count  de  .Montalembort  delivered  an  elaborate  and 
really  eloquent  haranfrue  on  the  French  naval 
forces  and  interesl-s,  the  commercial  marine,  and 
the  paramount  importance  of  an  extensive  navifja- 
tion  :  "Tho  shipiiins;  intcrrsl"  he  said,  "  is  the 
first  of  all  national  concerns  in  the  question  of 
home  industry.  It  is  that  which  has  created  great 
nations  in  modem  times,  and  without  it  there  can 
be  no  real  and  permanent  greatness.  To  it  Eng- 
land owes  her  prosperity  and  potency.  See  how 
(he  has  fostered  it :  how  it  stands  first  in  all  her 
debates,  politics,  and  legislation.  Look  at  the 
United  States.  Thanks  to  their  commercial  ma- 
rine, they  make  head  against  Kngland  ;  they  share 
with  her  tho  empire  of  tho  seas.  It  is  not  their 
navy  or  military  marine  that  constitutes  their  glory 
or  security  ;  they  nobly  defended  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  from  1H12  to  1HI7;  but,  after  all,  they 
performed  iiulhiug  very  great,  and  they  are  very 
inferior  in  naval  strength.  What  there  is  great 
with  them — what  enables  them  to  brave  Kngland 
is  an  admirable  mercantile  marine,  for  which  every- 
thing is  done,  l)<'cau.s»<  the  Americans  know  that  it 
is  tho  foundation  uf  their  might,  prosperity,  and 
national  security.  C<mtrast  with  America  the 
kingdojn  of  Portugal,  that  sacrificed  her  shipping 
interest  to  the  exactions  of  Kngland.  I  declare  to 
you  that  I  agree  with  Count  Dcugnot ;  the  primary 
cause  of  our  decline  in  that  interest  is  to  be  found 
in  the  conventions  of  18-23  with  the  United  Stales, 
and  of  IS-J(I  with  Knuland.  The  minister  of 
finance  has  pledged  himself  (and  the  engagement 
is  iin)Mirtaiit)  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  trans- 
portation of  tobacco  to  the  mercantile  marine  of 
France.  Wo  have  been  told  that  the  American 
governmenl  has  protested — not  as  Count  Heiignot 
■aid  yesterday — against  the  transportation  of  coal 
exclusively  under  the  French  flag,  hut  against  that 
of  tobacco.  I  trust  that  the  protest  will  not  be  suf- 
fered to  prevail,  bwause  it  cannot  be  well  founded." 
The  minister  neither  admitted  nor  denied  if- ■ 
pledge  On  the  subject  of  the  convention  of  18- 
the  enbinei  h:ivo  said  nothing  in  either  ch,amber  .. 
will  not,  I  think,  be  disturbed.  The  Oturrtrr  of 
Havre  seta  the  subject  in  lights  quite  anfficicut  to 


dei.r  ilie   ^rnTernment  from   lamperiog  with  iIm 

I  liad  the  goodnesa  to  send  mem 

leciiunt  of  the  recent  achievements  of  the  electricml 
teleitraph,  with  a  cm;>v  of  ilie  Mnlniiinre  Sun  con- 
taining tho  I'  I  the  .Mexican 
war,  as  it  w:i  I  to  that  paper. 
I  sent  the  comiiiiiniesiiii  e  deputy, 
author  of  the  reiMirt  hi  il  to  you, 
and  he  placed  them  in  -  who 
submitted  their  very  iiii  '  or>- 

tents  to  tho  Academy  ol  .^ :iiber 

of  deputies.  In  the  chamber  on  the  l^th  instant, 
when  the  proposed  appropriation  for  an  electrical 
telegraph  from  this  capital  to  the  Belgian  frontier 
came  under  consideration,  Dcrryer  opposed  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  experiment  of  the  new  system 
was  not  complete;  that  it  wouhl  lie  well  lu  wait 
for  the  full  trial  of  what  was  undertaken  between 
Paris  and  Rouen.  Arago  answered:  "Tho  ex- 
periment is  consummate  :  in  tho  United  States  the 
matter  is  settled  irresistibly.  I  received  three  day» 
ago  the  Sun  of  Haltimore,  with  a  fetter  of  mt. 
Morse,  one  of  the  most  honorable  men  of  his  coun- 
try, and  here  is  the  President's  message  printed 
from  iliu  telegraph  in  two  or  three  hours  ;  the  me»- 
sage  would  fill  four  columns  of  the  Moniteur;  it 
could  not  have  been  copied  by  the  most  rapid  pen- 
man in  a  shorter  time  than  it  was  transmitted. 
Tho  galvanic  fluid  travels  seventy  thousand  leagues 
|>er  minute."  The  appropriation,  of  nearly  half  a 
million  of  francs,  was  pas.s<'d  with  only  a  few  dis- 
senting voices.  Tho  mini.ster  of  the  interior  ob- 
served on  this  occasion  :  "  We  do  not  mean  to  con- 
sent that  the  companies  to  whom  \ic  may  allow  the 
electrical  telegraph  shall  use  it  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  service  of  the  railroads.  We  inekB 
to  keep  our  state  secrets ;  to  prevent  undue  speen- 
lation  ;  to  allow  no  commercial  advantages."  Tb« 
bill  has  been  reported  to  the  chamber  of  peers,  with 
a  circumstantial  and  able  recommendation  from  the 
pen  of  Gabriel  Delessert,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  peers.  When  the  line  to  the  frontier  shall 
be  finished,  there  will  be  a  continuous  electrical 
communication  from  Paris  through  Helgium  to  the 
northern  .stales  of  (termaiiy.  Monsieur  (Jounou's 
Telegraphic  Dictionary  (for  the  aerial  system)  was 
pronounced,  in  the  chamb<'r  of  deputies,  to  lie  "  tha 
admiration  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science." 

In  the  chamlwr  of  peers,  on  the  Sfiib  instant,  in 
answer  to  a  question  about  Tahiti,  the  minister  of 
marine  stated  that  the  government  intended  to 
make  of  the  group  of  islands  a  strong  manlime  sl<h 
lion,  and  concentrate  all  its  stores  and  malrriel  there. 
You  observe  that  the  nnnrralion  is  complete. 

Politicians  of  the  first  order  here,  who  under- 
stand the  European  horizon  in  iis  asjieeis  towards 

your  I'nion  and  your  rcT"'' i.  are  astonished 

at  the  hesitation  ordeliu  -  in  aulhoriziiig 

the  ten  additional  stcaiu  \^ ^..  ...  war. 

Jvnr  30. 

The  discourse  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  Northern  rail- 
road, is  superlative  for  beauty  of  diction  and  en- 
lightened liberality  of  spirit.  I  offer  you  a  pas- 
sage : 

"  Sound  political  economy  triumphs  on  these  oo- 

—  _:...     :.  ,   ,.  .)jp  diffusion  of  products  and  the 

- ;  so  does   philnsopfiy.  cuntem- 

,......,  .:'  , iiid  rapid  a  vehicle  nl' intellectual 

light  and  civilizing  sentiments.  Keligion,  too, 
may   well   rejoice.     Some  men,  indeed,  sincerely 


so 


dsTtitad  tn  her  causr,  have  wempd,  on  Iict account, 
to  Tear  this  new  iiii)i<.'ln!i  to  human  iiotiviiy,  this 
uniirersal  contart  of  souls  atd  ideas,  as  ifawnsible 
deterioration  of  cri»ed»  and  morals  would  ineTitably 
result.  I<el  me  spfak  my  whole  mind  on  this  topic. 
I  do  not  share  in  such  foreboding  :  of  this  I  aro  pro- 
fuuodty  c<in>iiicrd,  lb»t  all  the  great  discoveries 
which  enlarge  the  old  bounds  and  chanfre  the 
known  ri'lalions  bi-iwcen  men  lieloiijf  primarily  to 
the  beneficent  desicn  and  action  of  PniYidcnce, 
advancing  as  it  does,  at  epochs  marked  by  its  wis- 
dom, our  poor  humanity  a  step  towards  the  goal 
fixed  for  us  at  the  creation.  The  true  oritjin  of 
most  of  those  discoveries  is  hidden  in  mysterious 
clouds  of  remote  time  :  interrogate  history  for  the 
name  of  the  first  inventor,  and  you  remain  wiihout 
s  certain  response.  It  is  God's  secret.  What, 
then,  has  religion,  the  daughter  of  Heaven,  to 
dread  from  the  works  of  Heaven  '  Can  she  admit 
that  the  divine  author  will  contradict  himself  by  ex- 
posing her  to  trials  stronger  than  her  divine  consti- 
tution ?  If  steam  transports  evil  as  well  as  good, 
falsehood  a*  well  as  truth — if,  as  did  the  discover- 
ies uf  printing  and  the  new  world,  it  should  widen 
indefinitely  the  arena  of  ihe  eternal  battle  between 
Totionnlifm  and  faith — still,  can  we  think  victory 
doubtful  '  Has  not  (!oil  himself  pledged  his  word 
—the  truth  of  (wod  shall  remain  forever :  Wings 
are  granted  to  the  gospel,  not  less  than  to  the  doc- 
trines called  new.  Light  reaches  our  eyes  by  the 
•ame  medium  which  the  thunder  and  the  storms 
wildly  traverse." 

We  have  varioos  delineations  of  the  new  pope 
Pius  IX.,  hut  not  one  quite  authentic.  Railroads 
he  will  admit  *  he  clearly  interprets — they  say 
— the  sijns,  and  will  gradually  satisfy  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  time  ;  his  cxierior  corresponds  to  the 
dignity  of  his  station  and  the  amenity  of  his  char- 
acter. 

According  to  letters  from  Rome,  the  new  Pope 
is  particulartv  well  aflfecled  to  France,  and  imme- 
diately manifested  a  predilection  for  the  French 
envoy.  Count  Rossi — an  Italian  by  the  way,  and 
late  professor  of  ptilitical  economy  in  Paris,  in 
which  depirtment  of  knowledge  his  publications 
have  repute.  Our  Journals  observe  that  the  inter- 
nal tranquillity  of  France  even  depends  in  a  degree 
on  papal  action  :  not  so  much,  however,  as  in  the 
eases  of  Helgium,  Pidand,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
In  no  other  community  of  the  same  numbers,  has 
the  R<;raan  church  more  bitter  enemies  and  fewer 
real  votaries  than  here  at  Paris.  The  fact  is  that 
the  papal  power  for  secular  objects,  has  materially 
declined  over  the  world,  and  can  scarcely  commit 
very  grave  abuse  or  provoke  distinct  disorders  in 
any  country.  The  restraints  of  new  origin  and  in- 
fluence forbid  its  exorbitancy  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  F'very  imperial  reader  of  history  will  con- 
cede that,  for  many  ases  it  was  exercised  more  bc- 
nificially  in  the  correction  of  evil  and  the  perform- 
ance of  good — with  more  moderation,  mildness, 
reason,  decurura,  and  refinement — than  what  legal 
or  iMcal  rule  soever. 

At  the  dolilieratmn  of  the  peers  respecting  the 
fwOMof  llw  trial  of  I.icomte,  the  assassin,  the  ques- 
tiaaaoMrgfld  whether  he  could  be  permitted  to  wear 
his  military  insignia;  Duke  Pasquier  ohw:rvcd  that 
there  was  a  preced-nt  in  the  insunce  of  Marshal 
Ney.  who  was  not  allowed  to  appear  with  them  on 
his  arraiinmenl.  The  duke  meant  no  slur  iirohs- 
bly  on  Ibe  memory  of  Ney,  but  the  rcrnarl 
the  oppositmn,  and  in  particular  the  revn 
jeunau,  with  a  rieh  lopie  of  ooaptaiot,  as  ii  tiie 
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marshal  and  the  infamous  Lacomto  had  been  stu- 
diously confoundetl.  A  son  of  Ney  possesses  a 
seat  in  the  chamber  of  pcersi — the  Prince  de  la 
Moskowa — as  a  tribute  to  the  paternity.  He  yield- 
ed either  to  his  own  impulses  of  filial  love  and 
pride,  or  to  the  clamors  uf  the  press,  and  on  the 
19th  instant  passionately  and  at  some  length 
called  the  president  to  account  for  his  remiiscence, 
and  invoked  the  condign  reprobation  of  the  cham- 
ber. In  the  Course  of  his  speech  he  cried  :  "  Does 
any  one  here  avow  participation  in  an  act  (the  con- 
demnation of  his  father)  which  the  upright  of  all 
countries  now  stigmatize'  If  there  be  one  sponsor, 
let  him  venture  to  rise,  and  I  will  yield  him  due 
credit,  just  notoriety,  for  the  extraordinary  proof 
of  courage."  Instantly,  General  Count  de  Castel- 
lane,  a  peer  of  military  and  political  consequence, 
stood  up:  he  had  already  claimed  the  tribune  aHer 
the  prince  :  a  pause — much  coniinution — among 
the  peers.  The  prince  only  observed  that  he  did 
not  Know  the  trials  which  might  await  hiin  in  the 
chamber,  and  he  then  continued  his  main  remon- 
strance. When  he  had  finished,  de  Castcllane, 
whose  father,  a  general,  had  voted  Ney  guilty,  en- 
tered the  tribune,  and  attempted  to  speak.  The 
Naiional'i  account  of  what  passed  at  this  stage  is 
not  exaggerated.     1  extract  a  part  of  it  for  you  : 

"  M.  de  Castellane  had  not  ascended  the  steps 
of  the  tribune  before  there  arose  cries  from  all 
sides  of  the  chamber  of  '  No,  no  !'  '  The  order  of 
the  day!'  The  president  declared  that  M.  de 
Castellane  had  received  permission  to  speak,  but 
nijmerous  voices  cxclaim'ed  '  He  shall  not  have  it.' 
He,  however,  though  pale,  was  intrepid  enough 
to  speak.  The  storm  increased,  and  raged  on 
every  bench.  He  opened  his  mouth,  hut  the  tu- 
mult extinijuished  his  words.  He  made  gestures, 
showing  that  he  was  determined  to  maintain  the 
responsibility  he  had  assumed  in  bravado.  He  was 
seen,  but  not  heard.  Nothing  could  be  distin- 
guished but  a  confused  noise,  such  as  the  septua- 
genary  vaults  had  never  before  given  out.  Amidst 
the  rappings  made  with  the  paper  knives  upon  the 
desks,  the  siampini;  of  feet  on  the  floor,  and  the 
vociferation  of  '  The  order  of  the  day,'  three  or 
four  generals  arose,  and  cried  out  in  indignant 
terms,  '  It  is  infamous  I'  One  said,  '  It  is  alHunin- 
able!'  '  Come  down  from  the  tribune  !'  '  Knough, 
enough  !'  '  Too  much  I'  General  Roguet,  who 
was  below  us,  could  not  resist  his  feelincs;  his 
eye  flamed  as  if  he  were  in  battle  ;  his  old  blood 
was  up,  and  his  voice  as  if  in  the  midst  of  con- 
flicting armies.  We  more  than  once  thought  he 
would  rush  forward  as  if  mounting  to  the  assault, 
and  make  a  breach  in  the  dress  of  his  colleague. 
This  extraordinary  scene  lasted  more  than  ten 
minutes  ;  all  the  dignity  of  the  chamber  was  lost. 
During  this  lime  M.  Pasquier  stood  behind  M.  de 
Castellane,  now  addressing  himself  to  him,  now 
appearing  to  be  struck  dumb  by  the  tremendous  ex- 
plosion. He  endeavored  to  obtain  silence,  but  all 
his  authority  was  gone  ;  the  chamber  would  not 
allow  any  one  of  iiM  members  to  exhibit  the  scan- 


dalous attempt  to  show  any  adhesion,  however  re- 

"  ■    ^d  of     

reminded." 


mote,  tn  the  infamous  deed  of  which  it  had  been 


The  general  published  the  next  day  all  that  ho 

intended    to   express  ;    he   asserted    the    patriotic 

I  spirit  snd  sense  of  duly  which  sctoaird  hit  father, 

'  and   his  own  readiness  to  abide  all  responsibility. 

Too    many  of  Ihe  judges  of  Ney   remain    in   the 

(Chamber  ;  and  the  subject  of  the  judicial  murder 

J  grates  or  probes  too  sorely  and  exciitiigly  the  d»- 
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tional  wntihiliiie*  to  sdinil,  as  yet,  of  that  lornnel 
relrt>»|>cct,  nml  lh:il  s<ilumn  rr/idbi/iliUiitn  which  lli' 
iDaraliil'i  (li!»ciMiilaiita  shiiiilil  unu  <l.iy  or  other  il 
mand  ami  iihtaiii.  "The  Hepiitihi-,"  reniir!;'<  i 
parut;ra|>hi!it,  "  imirtlert'd  Ijiiiiis  XVI.  ;"  ih.  I!  n 
piri\  "  ill"  Duko  U  Kiiifhriii  ;  Ok-  H»'«I":  u  uj, 
Michael  Nuy  ;  these  are  three  (Mlimjs  ^  i  >  ■  i  ■■ur 
hintory  :  silence  and  ri'tiignatMiii  li>r  tiir  |>ri  -tnit 
are  iiruferalilc  lo  iiulorioii.  The  Knvnluiion  of 
July,  ihniik  (imi,  is  free  from  such  iihoniiiiahlo  re- 
aclioiu."  The  war  in  Algeria,  howerer,  remains 
and  expands  on  the  csciitchi-on  of  the  July  (gov- 
ernment ;  its  horrors  are  so  iinifonn  »nd  familiar, 
and  SI)  iibaoiired,  indeed,  by  national  foiblea  and 
piissioiis,  lh.it  they  arc  seen  and  felt  by  cuinpara- 
tivuly  lew  of  any  class  of  IVenchinoii.  In  the 
chuinher  of  pei'rs,  V'slcrday  aft"rnoon,  the  bill  of 
appropn^iliiiiia  for  Ali^cria  induced  a  disoiissmn  of 
the  cast',  hit;lily  creditable  to  soiiio  of  the  orators. 
Count  lioisny,  d'.'Viitrlni,  General  da  Castollane, 
General  du  (!ubiercs,  Haron  Merilhou,  denounced 
the  fell  razzias  and  the  whole  character  and  result 
of  the  hosiililics.  The  first  said  :  "  Must  the 
French  nation,  that  was  wont  lo  protect  the  weak 
from  the  ttroni;  and  practise  maf^naniiniiy  in  the 
tise  of  its  superior  might,  must  she,  now,  changed 
from  her  former  self,  under  the  sail  influrncrs  of 
the  poliiy  of  July,  pursue,  with  fire  and  sword,  tlie 
very  same  tribes  to  whom  she  proclaimed,  when 
she  reduced  the  city  of  Aliiier.^,  that  she  came  not 
to  con(|uer  them,  but  In  deliver  them  from  the 
tyrants  by  whom  they  were  oopressed."  The 
second,  du  (^astellane,  said  .  " '1  he  ra/.zias  are  a 
terrible  and  barbarous  means :  they  cast  immoral- 
ity into  the  heart  of  the  soldier;  ho  (ighls  and 
ravages  on  bis  own  account;  his  oiriccrs  are  una- 
ble to  restrain  him  in  the  multitude  of  enormities 
which  be  perpetrates  before  their  eyes.  If  we 
had,  with  tbiti  system,  two  hundred  instead  of  our 
present  one  bnndred  ibousaiid  troops,  they  would 
peri.sb  alike  in  the  same  gulf."  Ho  advised  a' 
vieeroyally  in  .Mgeria,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the 
king's  sons.  Mi'rilbou  instituted  a  comparison  or 
contrast  between  the  processes  of  colonization  and 
territorial  acipiisitiiin  in  llx!  I'liiled  States  anil 
those  in  Algeria,  vastly  to  the  advantage  of  Amer- 
ican legislation  and  practice.  He  recommended 
the  formal  incorporulion  of  the  comjursl  with 
France,  that  eivil  policy  and  guaranties  might  pre- 
vail. 'I'hu  Miniuis  de  la  Place  conlemlcd  that  the 
French  generals  and  troops  were  right  and  glori- 
ous in  all  their  measures';  that  the  hundred  mil- 
lions of  francs  spent  annually,  and  the  one  hun- 
dred thousaud  men  kept  in  Algeria,  were  matters 
of  congratulation  ;  they.cjirriMjted  the  elfecls  of  a 
thirty  years'  pi-ace  on  the  French  martial  nature ; 
ho  admired  the  patience,  the  forbearance  of  the 
army,  cunsidorins  the  acts  and  di.'posilions  of  the 
Arabs!  Villemain,  the  celebrated  author  and  ex- 
minister  of  public  instruction,  h  iiidldl  the  theme 
like  a  rival  or.itor  to  the  poet  hamartino,  whose 
eloquent  reprobation  of  the  war  1  hive  already  re- 
ported. Villemain  regretled  the  late  risincs  of  t!- ■ 
Arabs,  but  the  repression  of  them  fortified  Krei 
domination.  It  was  ipiito  and  specially  frovid  .. 
tial  that  there  was  an  Algeria  so  near  to  France, 
nearer  than  Carthago  was  lo  Rome,  where  France 
could  soon  found  and  accomplish  what  Itoinan 
energies  and  legions  achieved  only  in  the  course  of 
centuries.  Any  system  must  b«!  good  that  con> 
idaled  French  rule  on  the  African  soil  :  Fru 
must  be  powerful  for  the  sike  of  humaniiy  aiiU 
oivilizaiiun ;  the  employment  of  military  forces  so 


ui 


nmaidnrable   was    a    princMe    af  humanity;    it 

'  r ;    It    precluded  »»in  and 

inee ;  no  formal  incor|>o> 
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pher  and   professor;  w  in 

the  field,  and  cmmenily   ,  the 

nature  and  course  of  the  war,  honesily  shuddered, 
and  invoked  the  disgust,  the  frowns,  and  the 
shame  of  tbeir  brother  peers  The  havoc  made 
with  the  rights,  morals,  and  lives  of  the  p<M)r  na- 
tives of  Tahiti  might  also  beget  some  shame  and 
compunction.  M  irslial  Hngeuud,  in  a  late  pro- 
clamation, reckons  the  nuinlier  of  .\rab8.  ; 
in  France,  at  four  or  five  thousand.  In  il 
bnlletins,  Abd-elKader  is  styled  /'iirwo..  ..  .  ,.., 
unf'i:a/)lr.  One  commander  in  pursuit  report^ 
that  the  Rroir,  though  once  a  lio.i,  is  now  only  a 
fox  to  bn  tracked  ;  another,  that  he  was  nrnrly 
caught  on  the  first  of  this  month.  The  Itussians 
are  preparing  a  new  expedition  against  the  monn 
taineers  of  the  Caucasus.  They  have  their  Abd 
el-Kader  in  Sbainil,  the  Imaum.  The  recent  and 
pregnant  debates  in  the  British  parliament  are 
margined  for  you  in  my  copies  of  the  Tiinrs  and 
Morning  Chrontclf ;  hut  you  are  loo  heavily  laden 
to  accept  a  fresh  burden.  In  the  recess  of  (?on- 
grcss,  you  may  be  able  to  admit  a  general  survey 
of  the  session  of  that  body,  and  another  of  the 
Kritish  ministerial  and  parliamentary  history  since 
the  autumn.  Permit  me  lo  direct  your  glance  at 
present  only  to  the  debates  in  the  Hou.se  of  Lords 
on  the  customs'  bill,  and  on  thequesiion  of  iMinded 
corn,  (22d  instant.)  in  which  are  various  references 
to  American  priKluclion,  trade,  and  manufactures. 
Note  Ijord  Dalhousie's  exposition  of  the  larifT 
reform  system,  and  the  subjoined  inaltcT  quoted  by 
Lord  MonleaBle  : 

"  The  evidence  of  Messrs.  Ashworth  and  Greg, 
two  eminent  manufacturers  exainined  in  the  cnm- 
niiliee  of  their  lordships'  house  up-siairj,  fully  ex- 
plained the  views  entertained  by  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  this  country  with  respect  to  the  etTccta 
of  competition.  That  of  Mr.  Ashworth  was  u 
follows : 

"  Do  the  Americans  ran  you  hard  '  Yea.  In 
many  places  they  beat  us.  I  b<;lieve  in  almost  all 
parts  of  Souih  .\merica  and  the   Krazils. 

"Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  protecting  duty  were 
taken  off,  you  would  be  exposed  to  their  competi- 
tion seriously  in  Vur  ccdoniea'  I  do  not  know, 
nor  do  I  can;  for  that.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  in- 
jurious competition,  or  that  the  .American  people 
will  ever  become  exporters  of  manufactures  to  an 
extent  to  do  us  s<.-rious  harm.  We  are  not  afraid 
of  them  in  any  market  in  the  world.  We  have 
nothing  in  our  skill,  we  have  nothing  in  our  posi- 
tion or  manufacttire,  to  make  us  afraid  of  any 
country.  We  have  railways,  wc  have  canals,  we 
have  river  navigation,  we  have  coal,  we  have  iron, 
we  have  skill  and  industry ;  in  fact  we  have  every 

"' '       '  '•.  and  we  rather  chaj- 

lise." 

i >.  .-.  .1..  i...;;  was  to  the  same  par- 

I  port : 

I      "  In  co:ir5e  eooiU.  from  her  water  powers  and 

l!  ^i  great  natunl  advan- 

1  I   her  own  soil ;    she 

u  us  ou  cuimiion  gniund,  and  probably  will 

>   in    our   own    markets.     But,   when   cap- 

I  iial,  skill,  and  l.ihor  come  into  large  operation,  aa 

I  tbey  do  io  the  finer  descriptions  of  goods,  then  w« 
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ahall  beat  Amprira  in  this  rountiTi  and  in  every 
oommiin  country  in  the  world,  and,  if  she  opens 
her  i>orta,  in  her  ii«n  markets  likewise.  I  think 
Amerlcm  and  lliis  rt>iinlry,  will  both  be  benefited 
by  the  exchanee  ;  wc  pIibII  get  a  larger  proportion 
of  coanK*  Koiids.'and  .•>lic  will  get  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  fine  pixiils  ;  both  will  be  able  to  get  a 
lareer  i,rc.i..iriiiin  of  what  they  want.  Yet  these 
gei  l«'en  held  up  as  authorities  to  show 

thai  sh  manufacturers,  under  a  system 

of  free  trade,  would  be  beaten  by  the  foreigners. 
Cuuld  there  be  a  more  extraordinary  miaapplication 
of  evidence?     [Hear,  hear.]" 

PxRia,  July  2,  1840. 

La  Renie  rf«  Dcaz  Mondrs,  issued  on  the  first 
instant,  contains  no  political  article  of  significance, 
but  much  interesting  literary  matter.  According 
to  its  political  chronicle  at  the  end,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  our  rnion  is  destined  to  become  a 
■mall  minority  of  the  |)opulalion  ;  the  French  in 
the  South,  the  \Mf  spread  everywhere,  and 
"  hating  the  native  Americans,"  and  the  immense 
German  emigration  <vill  absorb  Ihiit  race.  Then 
will  come  the  Mexican  generations  to  cross  the 
breed  again  ;  yet  "  the  fusion  of  the  various  Euro- 
pean nationalities  is  a  singular-admirable  fact,"  by 
which  Providence  must  intend  some  glorious  issue. 
If  there  bf:  anything  really  wonderful,  it  is  the 
aasimiLition  of  all  the  nalionahltfS  to  the  American 
type;  the  final  predominance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nature,  by  which  we  sec  the  formation  of  a 
national  American  spirit  and  unity  beyond  the 
mountains,  upon  which  we  may  rely  more  than  on 
the  motley  semi-foreign  char.acter  of  the  seaboard. 
In  the  chronicle  of  the  preceding  number  of  the 
Review  the  military  means  and  prowess  of  the 
United  Slates  are  invidiously  belittled,  and  they 
are  cautioned  against  attempting  to  establish 
themselves  now  in  California,  lest  they  should 
not  prove  able  to  maintain  their  foothula  against 
Kurope. 

A  French  traveller  has  contributed  to  La  Rente 
thirty-two  curious  and  engaging  pages  on  the 
women  and  the  slave-market  of  Grand  Cairo. 
Whoever  would  learn  what  the  bondage  and  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  Fellahs,  and  what  the  govern- 
ment of  Mehemet  and  Ibrahim  are,  must  consult 
the  new  volume  (K/^ypt  in  IS-J."))  of  .Schadchcr, 
the  philanthropist,  who  travelled  to  the  East  in 
order  to  determine  whether  there  existed  a  slavery 
worse  than  that  of  the  negroes  in  the  western 
world.  You  shall  have  from  me  some  account  of 
its  <!.  ■    '         '   ■■inclusions. 

II  to  ine  due  from  all  Americans  to 

an  i«  ......  Ki  irench,  Iwaiitifully  printed,  which  I 

have  ju.«t  received  from  Krus!>cls,  with  the  title 
"  Enipiirif  .i  into  the  Silualion  of  Fmigranls  In  the 
VmlcJ  Siiitrs  of  Amnrica,"  by  Ilaron  A.  >S.  Pon- 
tboi,  first  secretary  of  the  Helgian  legation  at 
Washington.  A  notice  of  this  fair,  sensible, 
■  athoriLttivr-  work,  tlir  fruit  of  pcr8<mal  investiga- 
tion in  aci  •  lour,  and  of  truly 
humnnr  :.  ,,  which  I  read  in 
a  IJclgiiii  ;■  ,"  il,  iiiJuccd  iiw.  to  enter  the  title 
some  tti'.l,..  :\nn  jn  my  memorandum-book.  It 
' -  '■■      -           -  '         ■'■  '     ■■'  ■     ■    ■     .-It 


-     -    „j--    i.~.-:i.^..'^    1!.    Ills 
MaKO. 
A  cnngreM  of  (Stuw  it  lo  b«  held  on  the  la* 


September  next  at  Marseilles.  Among  the  themes 
propounded  is  this  :  "  Had  not  Dante  once  the 
idea  of  composing  the  Divine  comedy  in  Roman 
Provmfalf  "  Thank  Cod,  he  did  not  pursue  the 
notion — without  meaning  to  disparage  thai  dialect 
or  its  poets. 

Keinaud,  of  the  Institute,  has  translated  from 
the  Arabic,  and  published  in  two  small  vidumes, 
authentic  and  curious  Arab  and  Persian  travels  in 
China  in  the  ninth  century.  The  Anthropology 
of  Uossii — the  Influence  of  the  Passions  <m  the 
Economical  Order  of  (Communities,  by  Villeneuve- 
Hargemonl  ;  H^rhard's  Abuse  of  Cenlralizaiion  in 
France ;  the  Penitentiary  System,  by  "Dr.  Four- 
cault  ;  the  Treali.sc  of  Medical  Nosography,  five 
octavos,  by  Bouillauik;  the  fourth  and  last  volume 
of  Pictet'sPaleonlhologT  ;  the  second  royal  octavo 
of  the  principal  French  Political  lAonomistsof  the 
Eighteenth  Century ;  the  Hcporl  of  the  Hoyal 
Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  Plague  and  Quaran- 
tines, large  octavo  ;  Baron  IIenriiin"8  (Jeneral 
History  of  the  Catholic  Missions,  arc  among  the 
new  French  publications,  for  lbs  value  of  which  I 
could  undertake  lo  vouch. 

Louis  Plane,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Gov- 
vernment  of  July,  which  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  has  in  the  press  a  Ilistory  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  ten  volumes,  to  supers<'de  or  rival 
that  of  Mr.  Thiers,  of  whom,  certainly  he  does  not 
fall  very  short  in  capacity  or  vogue.  Wc  have  an 
octavo,  entitled  Oregon,  a  geographical,  satistical, 
and  political  survey,  with  a  map  of  ilie  Pacific 
coasts,  bv  Mr.  Fedix,  who  explored  liritish  ar- 
chives. It  is  quite  a  hand.soiiic  volume — rather 
late.  A  few  days  ago  the  two  extant  vidnmcs  of 
the  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Dic- 
tionary of  Spain,  by  Don  Pascual  Madoz,  came 
within  my  ken  at  Baudry's  establishment.  The 
author  is  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  and  poli- 
tician ;  the  volumes  (in  Spanish)  sustain  the  old 
renown  of  Madrid  for  beautiful  typography. 

The  British  amb,as8ador.  Lord  (.'owley,  has  just 
returned  to  this  capital  from  a  \\e\l  to  liondon. 
His  errand — accnrding  to  the  Fniieh  press — was 
to  vote  for  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  grand  measure,  and 
to  consult  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  after  conferences 
with  Mr.  (iiiizot,on  the  policy  of  Europe  in  regard 
to  your  Mexican  war.  The  Paris  Siiile  of  yester- 
day says  :  "  Ijord  Aberdeen  has  returned  lo  Paris 
to  involve  the  French  cabinet  in  a  joint  mediation. 
If  this  be  refused,  England  will  submit  to  the  an- 
nexation of  California,  and  perhaps  of  Yucatan,  as 
she  did  lo  that  of  Texas."  Some  of  our  journal- 
ists decide  that  the  necessity  or  extreme  expedi- 
ency of  the  incorporation  of  Texas  is  demonstrable 
by  the  very  Mexican  war  and  the  Oregon  settle- 
ment. The  propositions  of  war  made  by  the 
Mexican  cabinet  to  their  congress  ;  tlie  hostile 
proclamations  of  Mexican  presideiils  and  generals ; 
the  formation  and  march  of  invading  armies;  the 
attacks  by  the  Mexicans  on  the  Rio  Grinde — are 
all  cited  here,  as  complete  exoneration  of  the 
Washington  government  from  the  charge  of  ag- 
gression. It  is  wondered  how  the  British  editots 
can  venture  to  prefer  this  charge,  immcdialeir 
after  their  vindication  of  the  govemincnt  of  British 
India  in  the  case  of  the  Sikh  conflict,  there  Iwing 
a   singular    parity    of  alleged    circuinsianccs.     A 

joiirnaii.'il  adds  that  the  United  .StaU'  ■  - "rig 

and  advantageously  situated  that  tip  Ive 

to  settle  their  own  affairs  on  the  Au uli- 

nent,  wiilioiit  ever  admitting  or  undergoing  Euro- 
pean mediation. 
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The  ministry  here  hare  reruaed  to  license  for- 
mally an<l  enlirely  the  now  society  or  free-lradr 
league  ;  but  ihi-y  allow  it  th  urgaiiizo  U»v\(  and 
traiisAct  biisinesa,  i)rnvi8ioiia1ly.  It  woiiM  l>e  ru- 
co^nixod,  were  not  the  elcclioiis  ao  near  at  hand. 
It  has  an  ahln  tfmporHry  burvaii  or  coininitlec, 
consisting  of  eminrnt  savans,  nvers,  deputies  ;  pro- 
fessors and  authors  in  |iolitirai  t-oonomy. 

It  is  notrd  that  Ibrahim  I'uoh.i  rrccdcd  from  a 
tour  in  Ireland,  wliun  ho  had  got  to  liolfast,  not- 
withstanding  O'Coimell's  fond  inli'rview  with  him 
of  ihrnc  ijuartors  of  an  hour.  The  Libvrator's 
antipathy  to  slavtholding  disappeared  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Conformably  to  arranRements  between  the  late 
pope  and  Cxar  Nii'hola.s,  the  flatus  <if  the  ('alho- 
iics  in  Kus.sin  is  to  be  salisfactorily  determined  and 
secured.  The  Czar  has  appointed  a  committee,  at 
St.  Pelersburi;,  to  investigate  their  grievances, 
rights,  and  general  situation  ;  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers is  a  Catholic.  Nesselrode  is  the  chairman  ; 
which  Is  thought  of  the  best  augury.  O'Connell 
may  lose  one  of  his  favorite  topics  of  invective 
(gainst  Nicholas. 

Don  Henry,  the  candidate  the  most  popular  in 
Spain  lor  Queen  Isabel's  hand,  has  just  dined  at 
the  Tuilerics,  after  formal  presentation  by  Marti- 
nei  do  la  Kosa,  theOallico-Spanish  representative. 
Don  Henry  is  regarded  as  passing  under  the  scru- 
tiny of  Louis  Philippe — the  Neapolitan  match 
having  beeome  forlorn.  We  have  another  lion  in 
the  Puke  of  Solo- Mayor,  ambassador  forKngland, 
on  furlnuj,'li,»on  of  the  late  Marquis  of  f'asa  Yrujo, 
and  grandson  of  the  late  Governor  MeKcan,  of 
Pennsylvania.  When  his  respectable  uncle,  of 
that  state,  a  few  months  ago,  called  on  him  in  Lon- 
don, he  threw  his  arms  about  the  rcKitive's  neck, 
and  reminded  him  endearingly  of  the  s[>ort8  of  his 
clfililhood  in  Pliiladelpliia. 

The  public  schools  maintained  by  the  state,  the 
departmenis,  anil  the  townships  in  Franco  arc 
more  than  forty-two  tlion.sand.  There  are  seven- 
teen thousand  private  schools.  The  aggregate  of 
pupils  is  about  three  millions.  The  budget  for 
primary  education  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  francs. 

Uoth  chambers  hare  agreed  to  the  appropriation 
of  three  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the  publica- 
tion, under  ministerial  auspices,  of  the  «ork  of 
Botta  and  Flandin,  on  the  remains  discovered  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  ll  was  reported, 
and  chiefly  advocated  in  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
by  the  Jewish  deputy  and  lawyer,  Cremieux,  who 
aaid  :  "  Luckily,  this  is  a  matter  of  rivalry  be- 
tween France  and  Kngland  ;  British  consuls  and 
artists  have  been  digging,  and  are  preparing  a 
similar  work  :  you  cannot  refuse."  The  argu- 
ment prevailed  at  once. 

I   know   not  tn  whom    I  am   beholden  for  the 
sketch  of  the  Life,  Charaeier,  and  Writings  of  the 
late  John    Pickering,  of  Salem,  contained  in   the 
lioslon   Daily  .\dvertiser  of  the  lOlh  June.     For 
me    it    was   boih    welcome    and   melancholy  ;    I 
honored   the  whole  lieing  of  Mr.  Pickering,   and 
my  duty  will  not  be  fulfilled  until  the  sketch  has 
passed    into   the    hands  of  some  member  of  the 
French  Institute,  by  whom  it  may  he  used  for  that 
body,     .\inerica  possessed  few  such  scholars;  I 
productions   and    name   are   of  high   repute   :i 
authority  in   this   meiidian.     The   learned  wn: 
that  appreciated  the  savant  should  know  what  i 
man  was — how  worthy  of  equal  esteem  and  r>  - 
gret.     It  is  only  a  few  months  since  I  received  | 


from  him  letters  which  indicated  etmfidence  in 
the  accomplishment  of  new  labors  in  philulogy, 
the  branch  of  nrieiico  in  which  Kuropo  could 
hardly  signalize  a  superior  to  a  Pickering,  wiibin 
her  numberless  circle*  of  learning  tod  author- 
shin. 

The  main  paper  of  the  latest  bulletin  of  tha 
Paris  Geographical  Society  is  the  report  of  the 
distinguished  committee  of  five,  on  the  annual 
prize  for  the  most  important  discovery  in  geogra- 
phy. The  committee  restrict  themselves  to  tha 
enterprist'S  and  UlMirs  executed  or  terminated  in 
lfM3.  They  record  several  very  useful  expe- 
ditions and  works.  A  liberal  paragraph  is  be- 
stowed on  Lieutenant  Fren""'"  ■ -'formances, 
and  Mr.  Jonah  (;te;;i.''a   e\.  i!e»crib«'d. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Thomas  Faleoii'  i        _  Particu- 

lar mention  is  made  of  Schomburgk's  exploratory 
travels  in  British  Guiana  ;  M  de  Wrede's  and 
those  of  Captain  Haines  in  Arabia ;  Don  J.  da 
Garay's  examination  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tchuante- 
pec  ;  and  of  the  travels  of  Thcopliilus  I^efebre  and 
Dr.  Beke  in  Abyssinia,  between  Hhoni  the  annual 
prize  of  the  academy  is  divided.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ihc  Portuguese  had 
great  influence  and  considerable  factories  in  Abys- 
sinia. There  existed  then  a  great  number  of 
Christian  churches,  dating  from  the  fourth  century. 
Their  creed  was,  in  substance,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, with  some  difference  of  rites  akin  to  those  of 
the  Greek  church.  The  same  religion  subsists  in 
a  certain  number  of  towns  and  other  inhabited 
places  ;  it  is  held  sacred  so  far  as  to  render  them 
inviolable. 

Mr.  Rochet  is  thanked  for  having  brought  from 
the  kingdom  ofChoa  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  plant  Drayrra  an/^f/min/iro,  which  most  effi- 
caciously expels  the  tape-irorm.  At  Monlpellier, 
Toulon,  and  even  in  Paris,  the  lea-|'lant  has  pros- 
pered, to  the  delight  of  the  Royal  Soeiciy  of  Agri- 
culture. The  traveller  Hejlert's  accounts  of  the 
geography  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  are  commemo- 
rated as  precious  and  exact.  A  member  of  tha 
French  mission  to  China  conlribnles  lo  this  bulle- 
tin a  minute  description  of  ihe  island  of  Basilan, 
the  largest  of  the  Solo  or  IIolo  groupe,  and  he 
represents  it  to  be  superior  in  soil,  climate,  pro- 
ducts, ami  commercial  facilities  lo  any  other  of  the 
.\rclii|ielago.  The  I/ondon  Morning  Chronicia 
of  the  2f>ih  ultimo  dwells  on  the  value,  for  Great 
Britain,  of  the  island  of  I.Abuan,  as  a  naval 
station  or  harbor  of  refuge.  You  may  accept 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  Chronicle's  article  of 
alarm  :  * 

"  Kvents  appear  at  length  to  be  assuming  • 
character  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  which  roost 
command  Ihe  attention  of  the  British  government. 
Every  maritime  power  is  actively  at  work  there 
hut    ourselves.     The    Americans,    hilherin,   may 

ferhaps  be  said  to  be  only  on  the  look-out ;  but  tha 
)utcli,  whose  position  gives  them  many  advan- 
tages, arc  proceeding  with  the  utmost  vigor  and 
energy  to  appropriate  to  themselves  all  the  com- 
manding points,  whether  for  commerce  or  for 
politirnl  influ.nee.  Their  projected  expedition 
:i  if  successful,  give  them  an  un- 

'I  y  over  a  rich  and  fertile  island, 

It  a.-t  one  million  T)f  inhabitants,  and 
''  materials  of  a  most  lucrative  trade, 
'ill  further  cast,  arc  secretly 
we  mean  against  Ihe  ua- 
....  .  un.io,  «  111'  iia>i.   neither  injured  nor  molested 
them." 
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Yiwoiinl  Virlor  11^""  -'...  .M.„rr,l 
qaeni  exliorlalinn   tn  '' 

>t  once  til  re|i.iir  and  .1  .  i^< 

on  Ihc  ?'reiich  ciiMts.  «p<»rially  nurthwunl  and  in 
the  rhaniifl.  They  »re  chsnging,  wuh  (frievous 
d.tinage,  ihe  whole  confiRUralion.  Hanks,  houses, 
villai;e«  are  washed  away.  Here  and  lliere  a 
lonely  church  shows  only  ihe  steeple  and  upper 
windows  From  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  to  that 
of  the  Siine,  the  detastalion  is  dn'adful.  Havr« 
and  oth.r  ports,  Diecpe  shore  all,  may  soon  be 
ruinously  invaded.  The  fishermen  are  driven  off. 
A  peer  wished  to  know  how  the  Mediterranean 
could  be  prevented  from  receding,  as  it  does,  from 
the  French  shores  ;  as  the  ocean  from  Newfound- 
land. Within  the  ten  years  past  the  French  pov- 
emment  has  appropriated  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty->ix  millions  of  francs  to  the  improvement 
(amrlinralion)  of  the  maritime  ports. 

Of  the  proceedinirs  on  Thursday,  the  most  inter- 
estini;  pan  was,  first,  a  harangue  of  one  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  Free  Trade  S<x;iety,  on  the  wisdom 


mission  of  Mr.  Hood  for  a  compromis*'.  The 
crops  of  every  di-scriptlon  in  France  are  likely  to 
lie  excellent.  Nolhinn  fresh  from  the  new  pope. 
Huriii|;al  a  chaos  ;  Spain,  volcanic  ;  Germany, 
progressive  ;  Poland,  subdued  ;  Swilierland,  dis- 
tracted ;  Italy,  quiet,  thnuqh  nialcontent.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  left  an  arduous  prugramiiie  for  his 
successors. 


The  case  of  Count  I><on  against  the  Counles* 
de  Luxhourg  was  heard  again  by  the  civil  tribunal 
of  the  Seme.  The  circumstances  of  this  case 
must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  of  our  read- 
ers. It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  briefly 
retrace  some  of  the  leading  points.  Count  I><on 
is  the  reputed  sou  of  Napoleon  by  the  Countess  de 
Luxbdurg,  formerly  Mme.  Deiiuellc  de  la  Plaigno. 
He  was  provided  for  and  educated  by  direction  of 
the  late  emperor,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  invested  to  create  an  annual  income  for  his 
support.  The  count,  having  expended  his  pro- 
perty, applied  to  his  reputed  mother  for  the  means 
of  a  revision  and  modification  of  the  French  tariffs,  jof  sulraislence,  and,  not  meeting  with  success,  ho 
in  which  1  mark  these  sentences :  "  Remember  the  brought  an  action  against  her  10  compel  her  to 
admirable  preambles  to  the  ordinances  of  our  kings  I  allow  him  fi.OOOfr.  annually.  This  has  been  re- 
on  lilwriy  of  trade  in  grain.     That  of  1774,  which  '  sisled  chiefly  on    the    ground    that   there  was  no 


emhrac.s  all  the  elements  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith,  preceded  by  two  years  the  first  pub- 
lication of  his  work,  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  thai 
has  served  as  a  text  for  the  re|)cal  of  the  Htilish 
corn  laws.  Gentlemen,  let  us  restore  to  our  coun- 
try what  belongs  to  her  ;  let  no  one  of  her  glories 
expire  by  non-assertion."     The   other  important 


proof  of  his  lieiiip  the  Mm  of  the  countess.  The 
count,  therefore,  has  since  brought  forward  a  num- 
ber of  documents  to  show  thai  he  is  the  son  of 
Napoleon,  and  thai  the  Countess  de  I.uxbonrg  is 
really  his  mother.  Amongst  the  papers  produced 
by  M.  Ci^niieux,  bis  counsel,  was  a  letter  written 
to  the  count  in  IHI.I.  by  the  Prince  Canino,  bro- 


contribuiion  to  the  debate  was  from  the  Baron  de  iher  of  the  Kmperor  Napoleon,  in  which  he  speaks 
Boiirg'iinjr,  Minister  of  France  for  one  of  the  Ger-  uf  the  count  as  his  relation,  wilh  an  enelobure, 
m:iii  kin^'dcims,  who  related  how  the  troops  for  the  being  a  letter  of  rccoinniendation  from  the  prince 
8U)|irr-Miin  of  the  Polish  insurgents  were  *cnl  by  to  a  female  cousin,  In  which  he  calls  the  count  bis 
the  railroiids,  proving  the  facility  of  convcyiig  any    nephew.     The  court  declared   that  the  defendaut 

'  ■      Has  the  mother  of  the  plaintiff,  and  adjudged  her 

to  make  him  a  provision  of  4,000fr.  pmiltnlc  Hie, 
reserving  the  question  of  C.OOOfr.  pet  annum  de- 


numb-T  of  all  arms,  with  the  utmost  despatch. 
Seven  hundred  infantry  were  placed  in  twenty-' 
three  cars  io  five  minutes,  aod  travelled  six  leagues 
the  hour. 


July  4. 
Enrlosed  ar'                  •••<,(/<•  omni/m.?  riAiti,  writ- 
ten at  Versaill'                    y  and  the  day  before,  in 
my  early  morning'    l<  i-urr.     At    this  moment  the 
weathi-r  is  tiwi  hot  for  the  preparation  of  a  formal 
epistle.     What   remains  in  my  noie-lM>ok  of  his- 
torical and  political  interest  you  shall  h:ive  by  the 
steamer  of  the  Ittth  instant.     1*1  me  offer  you  the 
eoropliitients   of   the    glorious   anniversary.     Our 
eooniry  has  never  had  stninger  motive  or  implcr 
reason  to  rejoice  in  its  iiideprndeiice  and  growth. 
The  .\mericans  in   ibis  capital  are,  I  Ixjlleve,  all 
satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  Oregon  convention. 
The  Paris  writers  decide  that  our  government  has 
achieved,  on  the  whole, a  capital  harifain.    All  the 
Ixndon  ortrans  profi'iw  to  be  more  or  less  content. 
The  Par                     f  this  morning  furnish  no  com- 
menta  <■                       mitlers.     1   must  except  the 
fikii-/r,  Wm,.  ,,    ,.,"..18  that  lj(ir\  '■■■-•  I'V  returned 
in  all  haste  friim  I<<>ndon  to  ar                     >t  media- 
tion   in  behalf  of   .Mexico.      \                    lias  con- 
siderable  interests   on    tho    I'                    ',  she   is 
sobcited  to  unite  in  gtnrnn'vi'                     -an  terri- 
tory.    IftheCur^'                    nl.  Mr.  (Juizot  will 
adhere,    and    the    1                     r-    ihen   proclaim  a 
Boro(»'an    conriTt    fur    the     in 
American    c>n(i|M(i»e.      No  di»' 
1).' 
sr' 
■kk  CM  '  ,.,.,.,,..,., iv  .,  ,_, 


mandcd  by  the  count. 

Th«  Minister  of  the  Marine,  convinced  of  tho 
advantages  <if  the  galvanizalion  of  iron,  has  ordered 
a  'JO-i»iin  lu-ig  and  another  vessel,  now  being  built 
of  iron  at  Hrest,  to  be  subjected  to  this  process. 

A  LETTER  from  Vienna  stales  ihal  M.  Negrelli, 
inspector-in-chief  of  railways,  was  to  sel  out  in  a 
few  days  to  examine  the  line  marked  down  by  the 
eneincer  for  the  Great  Galliclaii  Railway,  which  is 
to  be  commenced  in  the  spring.  Its  length  is  to 
be  sIkiuI  350  Fiiglish  miles. 

The  coronation  of  Oscar  1.  and  his  consort  Eo- 
geiila,  daughter  of  Prince  F.iigcne  de  Heanharnals, 
as  King  and  Queen  of  Norway,  is  fixed  to  he  held 
on  the  I5lh  Octolier  next,  on' which  occasion  the 
.Storthing  will  be  convoked. 

Thk  quarantine  question  will  be  seriously  dis- 
cussed among  the  other  important  inquiries  to  be 
entered  ujioii  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Con- 
gress of  Italy. 

The  Chambers  of  f;ornmrrco  arc  about  to  be 
called  u|M)n  to  examine  the  |iropriety  and  advan- 
tages of  establishing  a  French  facUiry  al  <anton, 
wilh  branch  offices  of  agency  at  Macao,  Manilla, 
ind  Java. 

The  Franrf  says:  "We  are  able  to  slate  that. 

■-     ',.  r  next,  there  will  he  a  meeting  of  th« 

igns  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
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i-  rorn  liiri  Kdliibiirgh  Now  rblldvpphleal  Jounuil. 

ARAOO  a.\    THE    WKATIIER. 

Js  it  potsihlf,  in  Ihr  present  stair  of  our  k-noiel' 

to  flirt  till  irhtit  \\,nthir  1/  /.,;'/,,  „i  n  ^rm  I 

anil  p!nrrf     /[,,  its,  to  ex- 

vert  that  lliif  urn  erf'     Uy 

M.  Araoo,  Perpeliial  .Secretary  ol'  llio  French 
Academy  of  Si^iences,  &c.  &c. 

KNOAtiKO  as  I  am,  both  fnim  inclination  and 
duty,  iti  moteoriilii'.'iiMl  stndifs,  1  liavo  often  aaked 
myself  if  we  glionl.i  ever  lie  able,  by  a  refurenca  lo 
astronomical  consiilerations,  to  determine,  a  year 
in  advance,  wli;>t  aliall  bo  the  slate,  in  a  given 
|)l.ice,  of  the  annual  temperature,  the  temperature 
of  each  month,  the  quantiliea  of  rain  compared 
with  the  ordinary  mean,  the  provailin)?  winds,  &c. 
1  hav.  '  '  '  ii,[  before  the  readers  of  the  An- 
I'li'iri'  1  I  ibo  investigations  undertaken 

by  natui,,,  |.,,,,..,^,i|.lu'rs  and  astronomers,  regard- 
ing the  influence  of  the  moon  and  of  comets  on  the 
changes  of  the  weather.  'I'licse  results  clearly 
show,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  influences  of  both 
these  bodies  are  almost  insensible,  and,  therefore, 
thai  the  preiliction  of  the  weather  can  never  lie 
a  branch  of  astronomy,  properli/  so  calUJ.  And 
vet  our  satellite  and  comets  have,  at  all  periods, 
been  considered  as  preiMjuderaiing  stars  in  mete- 
orology. 

Since  the  publication  of  these  opinions,  I  have 
regarded  the  problem  in  another  aspect.  I  have 
considered  whelber  the  operations  of  man,  and  oc- 
currences which  will  always  remain  beyond  the 
range  of  our  furcsiglit,  miyht  nm  be  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  modify  climates  accidcnLilly,  and  in  a 
very  sensible  manner,  in  particular  with  regard  to 
temperature.  I  already  perceive  that  facts  will 
answer  in  the  aflirmative.  1  should  have  wish 
however,  not  to  publish  this  result  till  after  1  ii  . 
finished  my  investigations  ;  but  I  must  frankly  own, 
that  I  wished  lo  have  an  opportunity  of  itnUcslin^ 
"'"      '  '  '.<  tc/iirh  hare  fi-cry 

.V"'  1  in  France  and  in 

"''' •■      Nil' I    MIS  :i   word  escaped   ir 

lips,  either  in  private  or  in  the  course  which  I  h  , 
delivered  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  ;  never  ha.s  ,i 
line  published  with  my  consent,  authorized  any  one 
to  imagine  il  to  he  my  opinion   that  it  is  possib!- 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  annoui,. 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  weather  it  « 
bo  a  year,  a  month,  a  week,  I  shall  even   add,  a 
single  day,  in   advance.     May   the  indignation  I 
have  felt  at  seeing  a  multitudo'of  n//«-«A)i/.?  prrdic- 
tiiins  appear  under  my  name,  not  constrain  me.  by 
the  force  of  reaction,  lo  ■     ■  ' 

pree  of  iniporiance  lo  ili, 

enumerati'd  I     At  presen; ,,   ^•   lii.u  i 

condition  to  iledure  from  my  inveslisjalion- 

portant  result   whi.-ii   I  uuv.    ■.■.<«,.,<:?. 

may  be  the  pr, ' 
irho  arc  t mo- 
tion, venture  l^joriluU  lite  slate  of  the  weather.*        j 


I  repeal,  that  i'  ;  t 

not  lo  expect  li>  , 

"*      *    '"      '' I     M.l^i-      ilKC!      11!'  »i\     v,,i,. 

te  them  a  fnr  Inrtx.  wliirli, 
-ith  those  which  1  shall  ana- 
'-ond  notice,  appear  to  me  to  lead  lo 
1  ^lon. 

BETWBEN  WHAT  LIMITl  THE  MEAM  TEMPERATrRES 
OF  YEARS  AND  MONTHS  VARY  IN  Ol'R  CLIMATES. 

The  meteorological  state  of  a  given  phcc,  is 
.  much  less  variable  ihnn  those  would  be  led  to  be- 
I  lieve  w  ho  judge  of  it  by  their  personal  sen.'tations, 
I  by  vagne^  reccd lections,  or  ihe  condition  of  the 
]  crops.  Thus,  at  Paris.  Ihe  mean  temperature  of 
years  ranges  within  very  narrow  limits. 

The  annual  mean  temperature  of  Paris,  from 
ISOr.  to  182(i  inclusive,  has  been  -f-  10°  8  cenii- 
grade,  (54°-4  Fahr.)  The  greatest  of  21  annual 
means  docs  not  exceed  the  general  mean  by  niure 
than  l-'-a,  (20-3  F.  ;)  Ihe  /nwrst  of  the  mean  an- 
nual temperatures  has  been  found  below  the  gen- 
eral mean  only  by  l'=-t,  (2"-5  F.)  As  far  as  re- 
lates lo  mean  annua/  temperatures,  systematic  me- 
leorologisls  have,  therefore,  no  need  of  foresight 
to  predict  only  slight  perturbations.  The  causes 
of  disturbance  will  satisfy  all  the  phenomena,  if 
they  can  produce,  more  or  less,  1*^-5  of  centigrade 
variation,  (2^7  F.) 

It  is  not  the  same  with  regard  to  the  months. 
The   diflt-rcnccs  between  the  general  i;  I 

the  partial  means  extend,  in  January  n 
her,  to  4  and  5  centigrade  degrees,  (7-  i..  .,    ;  ., 
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n  vrry  lonir  :i 
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ARAGO   ON    THE   WEATHER. 


In  conwfjnenee  of  iheM  rarialions,  if  wc  com- 
pare the  extreme  tempcraluros  of  i-nch  munlh  with 
the  mean  or  normal  icmperJlures  of  all  iho  rest,  we 
th-ii  ......I   _ 

nonlh  o{  January  is  sometimes  as  tem- 
[■  inran  nf  llf  month  of  Mnrrh. 

'Ihal  the  month  of  Fdmiary  snmelimes  resem- 
bles the  mean  second  fortnight  of  April,  or  the 
me.in  first  forinitrht  of  January. 

That  the  munth  of  Marrh  sometimes  resembles 
the  mean  of  the  month  of  April,  or  the  moan  of  the 
second  fortnight  of  January. 

That  the  month  of  April  never  reaches  the  tcm- 
peralure  of  the  month  of  May. 

That  the  month  of  Mrty  is  pretty  frequently,  in 
the  mean,  warmer  than  certain  months  of  June. 

That  the  month  of  Junf.  in  sometimes,  in  the 
mean,  warmer  than  certain  months  of  July. 

That  the  month  of  July  is  sometimes,  in  the 
mean,  warmer  than  certain  months  of  .\u)(ust. 

That  the  month  of  August  is  sometimes,  in  the 
mean,  slightly  colder  than  certain  months  of  Sep- 
tember. 

That  the  month  of  fyq^lrmhrr  is  sometimes,  in 
the  mean,  colder  than  certain  months  of  October. 

That  the  month  of  October  may  be,  in  the  mean, 
nearly  3^  {iPi  ¥.)  colder  than  certain  months  of 
November. 

That  the  month   of  Norrmhtr  may  bo,  in   the 
n......    ,K,,nf  s°-5  (about  10°  F.)  colder  than  the 

\'  iihs  of  Decemt>cr. 

month  of  Drcmilier  may  be,  in  the 
mean,  7'  (lih'-O  F.)  colder  than  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary. 

DISTVRBINO  CArsES  OF  TERRESTRIAL  TEMPERATURE 
WHICH  CANNOT  BE  FORESEEN. 

The  atmosphere  which,  on  a  (fivcn  day,  rests 
-upon  the  sea,  becomes  in  a  short  time,  in  mean 
latitudes,  the  atmosphere  of  continents,  chii-fly 
from  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds.  The  at- 
mosphere derives  its  temperature,  in  a  prcal  mea- 
sure, from  that  of  the  solid  or  liquid  bodies  which 
it  envelops.  F^verythinif,  therefore,  which  modi- 
fies the  niirm:i!  l':Tipir.ilure  of  the  sea,  produces, 
sooner  or  I  '  itions  in  the  temperature  of 

r'ntincntnl  ■.    Are  those  CTUses,  which 

I  '  temperature  of  a  considt'ra- 

li  r,  placed  forever  beyond  the 

fiirL's.;,'lcl  i]f  man'  This  problem  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  metcoroloiriral  question  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  consider.  I^ct  us  endeavor  to  find  the 
solution  of  it. 

V ~ 1    •'■•  ••  -•  -1  "  ■'    flrUt  of  the  Arc- 

—exert  a  marked 
'l>e.     In  order  to 
:icc  of  this  influ- 
inlo  account  at 
fields  ;  but 
it  they  can- 
not Iw  broufjlit  und<-r  any  certain  rule. 

The  easlTn  eoa«i  of  Orecnhnd  was  in  former 
times  .ir/T"  1.      All  of  a  sud- 

den an  im|i  interposed  itself 

'•  ■  'Ireen- 

!  IMI.'j 


climates,  is  that  known  by  the  Knglish  name  of 
irrbcrf^s.  These  mountains  of  ire  come  from  tho 
glaaers,  properly  so  called,  of  Spilzberaen  or  tho 
shores  of  Haflin's  Hay.  They  detach  themselves 
from  the  (reneral  mass,  with  a  noise  like  that  of 
thunder,  when  the  waves  have  undermined  their 
base,  and  when  the  rapid  conijelalion  ofrain-waterin 
their  fissures  produces  a  sufficient  expansion  to  move 
these  huee  ma.sses  and  push  them  forward.  Such 
causes,  and  such  eflects,  will  always  remain  beyond 
the  range  of  human  foresight. 

Those  who  remember  the  recommendations 
which  the  (juides  never  fail  to  give  upon  approach- 
ing certain  walls  of  ice,  and  the  huge  masses  of 
snow  placed  upon  the  inclined  ridges  of  the  Alps; 
tlinsc  who  have  not  fiirgotten  that,  according  to  the 
affirmations  of  these  experienced  men,  the  report 
of  a  pistol,  or  even  a  mere  shout,  may  produce 
frightful  catastrophes,  will  agree  in  the  opinion  I 
have  just  expressed. 

Icebergs  often  descend  withont  melting,  even  to 
pretty  low  latitudes.  They  sometimes  cover  im- 
mense spaces ;  wo  may  therefore  suppose  that 
they  sensibly  disturb  the  temperature  of  certain 
zones  of  the  oceanic  temperature,  and  then,  by 
means  of  communication,  the  temperature  of 
islands  and  continents.  A  few  instances  of  this 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

On  the  Jlh  Olohrr,  1817,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
•16^  30  north  latitude,  f'aplain  Deaufurt  fell  in  with 
icebergs  advancing  southwards. 

On    tho  19th  January,    IHIS,  on   tho  west   of 

Greenspond,  in  Newfi)undland,  Captain  Daymont 

met  with  floating  islands.     On  the  fcdiowing  day, 

the  vessel  was  so  beset  with  ice  that   no   outlet 

could  be  seen  even  from  the  top-masls.     The  ice, 

for  the  most  part,  rose  abimt  14  F.nglish  feet  above 

the  water.     The    vessel  was   carried  southwards 

'  in  this  manner  fiir   twenty-nine  days.     It   discn- 

'  gaged  itself  in  -11°  37'  latitude,  120  leagues  east 

of  Cape  Race.    During  this  singular  imprisonment, 

'  Captain   Daymont  noticed  upwards  of  a  hundred 

icebergs. 

I  On  the  2Sth  March,  181S,  in  -11=  50' north  latitude, 
.IS"  13*  longitude  west  of  Paris,  Captain  Vivian 
felt,  during  the  whole  day,  an  excessively  cold 
wind  blowing  from  tho  north,  which  led  him  to 
suppose  Ihal  ice  was  approaching.  .\nd,  in  fact, 
on  the  following  day,  he  saw  a  multiluilf  of  float- 
ing islands,  which  occupied  a  space  of  upwards  of 
seven  leagues.  "  Many  ofthrsc  islands,"  says  he, 
"  were  from  200  to  250  Knglish  feet  high  abovo 
tho  water." 

The  brig  FunrhnI,  from  Rreenock,  met  with 
firhl.i  of  irr  on  two  dilTerenl  occasions,  in  her  pas- 
sage from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  to  Scotland  ; 
first  on  the  17th  January,  IHIS,  at  the  distance  of 
six  leagues  from  the  port  she  had  left  ;  and  afier- 
wards,  in  the  same  month,  in  latitude  47°  30'. 
Tho  first  field  was  upwards  of  three  leagues 
broad,  and  its  limit  in  a  northern  direction  could 
not  be  seen.  The  second,  likewise  very  extensive, 
had  an  immense  iceberg  in  its  centre. 

On  the  30ih  March.  ISlft,  a  sloop  of  war,  771-; 
Ft'/  '        ■  islands  of  floating 

ice  lo. 

"  ii-.   i.i.uiiiiint  Parry  root  with 

•JO'  of  north  latitude. 
i-i-,\   .1,..  1-':...li-l,  V.  -..1    77.,.',.r„rt 


'  wh-ch  ought  to  act  most  on  out 


a  III 
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iig  ICC,  which  ran  along  tho  b: 
lid,  advancing  to  the  south. 
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The  sea  is  miiph  1cm easily  honied  ihan  ihc  Innd,  [ 
nnd  ihal,  in  a  crnat  nioamirr,  lifcaimo  ihn  wulor  is 
<liai>haiiiiii».  Kvoryihiiijf,  ilicri'fnro,  which  causes 
this  diaphaneity  lo  vary  cinmidrrihly,  will  nrndiico 
Rciisildv  rhnngi<s  in  tha  loinprrature  of  inc  sea, 
iininodintely  aflor  in  ihu  U'liiprmtiire  sf  ihi-  weaiiir  ' 
atino.iphoro,  and,  snmcwhat  hitor,  in  tho  tcmi ' 
lure  of  tho  continental  ntmo»pliiTe.  Ho  c  i 
exist,  independently  of  what  srirn 
IIS,  which  may  iiilorfure  with  the 
the  sea  to  a  prcat  extent!  Let  iIm  iiMii..%iiiy  m 
my  answer  : — 

\(i-  S,-.ir.>«hy  has  shnun  tl.i.  in  northern  re- 
1'  A  soinctiiii  a  very  decided 

•>  ■  alcir  ;  that  II  iwini;  lo  medusir 

nnd  other  minute  aniinalculir  ;  and  that  wherever 
the  green  color  prevails  tho  water  piissesies  very 
little  diaphaneity. 

Mr.  Scorushy  occasionally  met  with  green  bands, 
which  were  from  two  to  three  degrees  of  laiiludi! 
(fiO  to  80  leagues^  in  length,  and  from  10  to  15 
leagues  broad.  '1  he  currents  convey  these  hands 
from  one  region  to  another.  We  must  suppose 
that  these  do  not  always  exist ;  for  Captain  Pliipps, 
in  tho  .account  of  his  voyage  to  Spitzbergen,  makes 
no  mcnti(m  of  them. 

As  I  have  just  stated,  the  green  and  opaque 
portions  of  the  sea  must  become  heated  in  a  manner 
dilferent  from  the  diaphanous  parts.  This  is  a  cause 
of  variation  in  tho  temperature  which  can  never  be 
-subjected  to  calculation.  We  can  never  know 
I'lforehand  whether,  in  such  and  such  a  year,  these 
rountless  myriads  of  animalcula;  will  bo  more  or 
less  prolific,  and  what  will  be  the  direction  of  their 
miiiralion  southwards. 

The  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  is  owing  to  mi- 
nntc  animals  of  tho  medusa  kind.  Tho  phospho- 
rescent regions  occupy  very  large  spares — s<mie- 
timesinone  lalitudo,  sometimes  in  another.  Now, 
as  the  water  of  the  phosphorescent  spaces  is  quite 
turbid,  and  as  its  diaphaneity  is  almost  eniirely 
destroyed,  it  may  become,  by  iis  abnormal  heating, 
a  cause  of  notable  disturbance  in  the  temperature 
of  the  oceanic  and  continental  aimospheres.  Who 
can  foresee  tho  intensity  of  this  cause  of  thermic 
variation '  who  can  ever  k»iow  beforehand  the 
place  which  it  occupies? 

Lh't  us  suppose  the  atmosphere  immobile  and 
perfectly  clear.  liCt  us  suppose,  moreover,  that 
the  soil  has  everywhere,  in  an  equal  degree,  ab- 
sorbing and  emissive  properties,  and  the  same 
capacity  for  heat ;  we  should  then  observe  through- 
out tho  year,  as  the  elTei-t  of  solar  aclion,a  regular 
and  uninterrupted  series  of  increasing  tenipcrauires, 
and  a  corresponding  series  of  decreasing  tempera- 
tures. F.ach  day  would  have  its  invariable  tem- 
perature. l'n<lrr  rrrry  ilrlrnninril  pnrallrl,  the  days 
of  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  beat  would  be 
respectively  the  same. 

This  n-gnlar  ami  hypothetical  order  is  disturbed 
by  the  mobility  of  the  atmosphere  :  by  clouds  more 
or  less  extensive,  and  more  or  less  permanent ; 
and  by  the  diverse  properties  of  the  ground.  Hence 
the  elevations  or  depressions  of  the  normal  heat  of 
days,  months,  and  years.  As  disturbing  causes 
do  not  act  in  the  same  way  in  every  place,  we  may 
expect  to  see  tho  primitive  figures  differently  mod- 
ified ;  to  find  comparative  inequalities  of  teiii; 
ture  where,  from  the  nature  of  things,  the 
perlei-t  equality  might  have  been  looked  for. 

Nothing  is,  belter  calculated  to  show  the  extent 
of  theso  combined  disturbing  causes,  than  the  com- 
p<vison  of  mean  epochs,  indicating  the  maxima  and 


minima  ti'mpcratures  in  different  places.     The  fol- 
lowing are  some  uf  these  results: — 


St.Goihsnl, 
(liiyMrt,) 

Rome, 
' '"  \'-»f».) 

I  in, 
•Tir«  ) 


M«awMm. 

'  I  lib  Au^. 


MbliMa, 
34  Ih  Dec. 

6th  Jan. 

34l  Jan. 

8th  Jan. 

Itth  Jao 


i46li« 
/  II 
I  4..,, 


and  1  dnvt  nfl'-r 


the  »4>Ultic. 


>  (th  Aug. 
I  tst  Aug. 
[  23(1  July. 

These  differenees  lifVii'  in  tli. 
when  concealed  local  i 

influence,  in  it  not  nan 

cations  which  they  recnvo   Imin  the  hand  ol  man 
may  sensibly  alter,  in  the  interval  of  a  fow  yenr«. 
the  meteorological  type  of  every  town  in  Iv 
I  have  shown  that  local  circMcnstanpes  wl, 
latent,  or  at  least  faintly  rl.  '  exi  rl 

sensible  and  constant  influi  ncr  in 

which  the  maxima  and  minnn  i  m   u  i  -    --e 

distributed  in  the  year.     When   scin 
put  in  possession  of  r\-".t   -uhI  #..,M.n-i  ;, 

ologiral  observations. 

ent  places  ;  when  ihi-  i- 

piilously  and  judiciously  digested,  we  shall  very 

probably  find   that  circumstances  of  locality  will 

occupy  a  much  more  prominent  place  in  science 

than   natnnil  i)hilosophers  seem  now  disposed  to 

attribute  to  them.    It  would  not  be  difficult  for  me, 

at  this  moment,  to  mention  circumscribed  districts 

which   have  completely  escaped   the  -  ''^ 

to  which  the  surrounding  countries  Wl  '. 

I  The  Sn/iA-s  d'Olonnr,  for  example,  am!  lii.    ..      :.- 

I  Ixiring  districts,  six   leaffues   in   circuit,   formed, 

(luring  the  winter  of  17H3  and   176J,  a  kind  of 

I  lli'rmat  onsis.      Tho   Ijoire    was   frozen    near  ii« 

I  looiith  ;  an  intense  cold  of — 10  degrees  centigraclt 

(11°  F.)  interrupted  all  agricultural  operations  ir. 

'  the  distriets  which    the   river   travcr.»cs.     In    tli 

'  f^ihl/s  iho  weather  was  mild  :    this  litllo   canto;. 

escaped  the  frost, 

I      The  fidlowing  is  a  still  : 

'  than  tho  preceding,  for  it  i 

Till ■■■   ^"ibcria,  M.   l.iiuni   n..--   ini'Miu.M   r-. 

'  an  '  '.  in  which,  during  the  winter,  the 

'  sky  i-  :  ...\'.y  clear,  and  where  a  single  particle 

'  of  snow  never  falls. 

'      I  am  willing  to  overlook  the  perturbations  of  Iho 

terrestrial  temperatures  which  may  be  connected 

.  with  fi  grfrt/'T  fir  lift  alinntlnnt  rmisfion  of  /igA/  t:r 

'  'niar  heat,  whether  these  variations  of  emission 

depend  on  the  number  of  spots  which  are  found 

I  nrridentally  scattered   over   the   sun's   surface,  or 

I  whether  they   originate  in  some  other  unknown 

'  cause  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  draw  tl:n 

'  reader's  attention  to  the  obscurations  to  which  our 

I  atmosphere  is  from  lime  to  time  subject,  without 

any  as.sitnalde  rule.     These  obscurations,  by  pr< - 

'  venting  the  light  and  solar  heal  from  reaching  ihe 

!  earth,  must  disturb  considerably  the  course  of  the 

'  seasons. 

O  often  oeeupied,  over  spacs 

'  of  c  .  1.  by  substances  which  mate. 

rialK  s  transparency.     These  inat- 

!  ters  -d  from  volcanoes  in  a  state 

~s   the   immense   column    of 

lar   1812,  after  having  bern 

■    -    ■'  •'      ■  '      \  St.  Vinrent 

.   a  darkness 

...^...  ...  ....    ...    .L.^ljadoes. 

I      These  cloudi  of  dus:  appear,  fr  m  lime  to  time 
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in  rei^ions  where  no  rolrano  exists.  Canada,  in 
{Articular,  is  subject  to  such  iilieiioinena.  In  that 
eountry  recourse  has  l>orn  had,  for  an  explanation, 
to  the  burning  of  fonniN.  The  facts  do  not  always 
appear  to  ai^eo  exactly  with  this  supposition. 
Thus,  on  10th  October,  lTS5,at  Quebec,  clouds  of 
such  obscurity  covered  the  sky,  that  it  was  iinpns- 
aiblc,  even  at  ncnin,  to  see  in  what  direction  one 
w»t  going.  These  clouds  covered  .1  space  of  120 
leagues  in  leneth  by  80  broad.  They  seemed  to 
come  from  I^brador,  a  country  very  thinly  wood- 
ed ;  and  ihey  presented  none  of  the  characters  of 
smoke. 

On  the  3d  July,  1814,  clouds  similar  to  the  above 
surn>unded  some  vessels  in  the  open  sea  on  their 
way  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  The  creat  ol>- 
M*urity  lasted  from  the  evening  of  the  2d  till  the 
afternoon  of  the  3d. 

With  regard  to  the  object  we  hare  here  in  riew, 
it  is  of  little  importance  whether  we  ascribe  these 
clouds,  capable  as  they  are  of  completely  obstruct- 
ing the  solar  rays,  to  the  burning  of  forests  and 
savannas,  or  to  emanations  from  the  earth.     Their 

for-- "-d  their  arrival  in  a  civcn  place,  will 

n  :  iv  beyond  the  predictions  of  science  ; 

llh    :...o  of  temperature,  and  meteors  of  every 

Kind  which  may  be  caused  by  these  clouds,  will 
never  be  pointed  out  beforehand  in  our  meteorologi- 
cal almanacs. 

The  accidental  darkening  of  the  air,  in  1783, 
embraced  so  extensive  a  apace,  (from  Lapland  to 
Africa,)  that  it  was  ascribed  to  the  matter  belong- 
ing to  the  tail  of  a  comet,  which,  it  was  alleged, 
had  mingled  with  our  atmosphere.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  to  maintain  that  an  accidental  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  enabled  us,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  two  months,  to  look  at  the  sun  at  mid-day 
with  the  naked  eye,  was  without  influence  on  ter- 
restrial temi>erature8. 

Forests  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  sensible  influ- 
ence on  the  temperature  of  the  snrronnding 
regions ;  because,  for  example,  snow  remains 
there  for  a  much  longer  time  than  in  the  open 
country.  The  destruction  of  forests,  therefore, 
oueht  to  produce  a  modification  in  onr  climates. 

In  given  instances,  what  in  '■  ■■  influence 

of  f')re»ts.  estimated  by  the  c  onnome- 


ter '     Tl  I'l  is  very  coini'inMiiil,  and  Aa5 

not  hill.  rrd. 

In  all  ^.-.^  ■ •'-  •••■"•■• - 

traversed  by  i 

Miisible  in  M.i. .  .  ■., , 

ber.      These    brci  .  '    the    valleys,   from 

seven  or  liijtit   n'lv  morning  to  three  or 

four  in  I  M.n,  the  time  when  they  reach 

theit  gr>  .  and  from  four  n'chjck  to  six  or 

■even  in  tlio  evening.  ?\ir  the  most  part  they 
blow  with  the  force  of  a  derided  wind,  and  some- 
limes  with  that  of  a  <  "1;  they  moot, 
therefore,  exert  a  •ens:  '-e  on  the  eli- 
inatrs  of  the  countries  \Miicii  lie  around  these 
valleys. 


What  is  t>: 
tiling  concur^ 
in  the  manii' 
central  mass  i 
pnse  thii  ni.n 


tcr,  at  Icut  v.ilh  i< 
This  IS  one  of  ■ 
clearing  of  wimhIh  : 
bis  hand  to  the  t.i 


!■•■—■ 


Sup- 
.  r  a  cor- 
ks, 
rac- 

in  whieh  the 

'■■'■"I! 


the  manufacturer  of  almanacs  ought,  therefore,  to 
enter  into  a  correspondence  with  all  the  wood-cut- 
ters of  every  country. 

In  North  America,  the  interior  of  the  continent 
does  not  enjoy,  in  the  tnmc  latitudes,  the  same  cli- 
mate as  the  coasts.  By  the  influence  of  lakes,  this 
difference  disappears  with  respect  to  all  the  points 
where  the  distance  frotn  these  great  masses  of 
water  is  not  considerable. 

We  must,  therefore,  expect  that  the  drying  op 
of  a  lake  will  modify  the  climate  of  the  ncighlwr- 
ing  region  ;  and  that  a  vast  inundation,  arising 
from  the  unexpected  rupture  of  a  barrier,  will  pro- 
duce for  a  time  an  opposite  efli'ct. 

If  any  one  should  exclaim  aaainst  me  on  seeing 
me  register  causes,  each  of  which,  taken  by  itself, 
does  not  seem  capable  of  producing  a  very  great 
effect,  my  reply  would  be — We  have  to  consider 
an  influence  as  a  whole,  and  in  every  case  the 
perturbations  which  it  is  our  object  to  explain, 
are  far  from  being  so  extensive  as  the  public  svp- 
posrs. 

According  to  Howard,  the  mean  temperature  of 
Ijondon  eii-erds  that  of  the  neighboring  country, 
about  a  rmlif:raile  di-^nr  (1-8  F.) 

The  difference  between  the  two  temperatures  is 
not  the  same  at  all  seasons. 

ELECTRICITY. 

We  could  not  well  avoid  arranging  electricity 
among  the  causes  which  have  a  striking  influence 
on  climatidogical  phenomena.  I>et  us  go  farther, 
and  in()uire  whether  the  oi)eralion8  of  man  may 
disturb  the  electrical  stale  of  an  entire  country. 

Clearing  the  wood  from  a  mountain  is  the  de- 
struction of  a  nnnilK'r  of  liphliiinp-conduclora 
equal  to  the  number  of  trees  felled  ;  it  is  the  modi- 
fication of  the  electrical  stale  of  an  entire  country  ; 
the  aeciimulaiion  of  one  of  lho.»e  elements  indis- 
pensable to  the  formalion  of  hail,  in  a  locality 
w  here,  previously,  this  clement  was  dissipated  by 
the  silent  find  incr.tsant  action  of  the  trees.  On 
this  point,  observations  support  theoretical  de- 
ductions. 

According  to  a  detailed  statistical  account,  the 
losses  occasioned  by  hail  in  the  continent.tl  stales 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  from  1820  to  IhSS  incln- 
sively,  amount  to  the  sum  of /or/y-.v.r  millions  of 
francs.  Three  provinces,  those  of  Ynl  il' Aoilr, 
•'■■■  Valllr  dr  Suzr,  and  llaiile  MavriiTinr,  do  not 
r  in  these  tables  ;  they  were  not  visited  with 
.torins.  Thf  mounloiiu  of  Ihisc  three  provin- 
ces are  the  best  icooHrJ. 

Of  the  warmest  provinces,  that  of  Genoa,  the 
mountains  of  which  are  well  covered,  is  scarcely 
ever  visited  by  this  mcieor. 

Atmospheric  electricity  gives  rise  to  phenomena, 
which  are  immense  from  their  extent.  They 
seem,  however,  to  owe  their  origin  to  causes 
purely  local.  Their  propagation  likewise  lakes 
[ilaco  under  circumscribed  influences,  in  particular 
zones,  and  these  .someiinies  ralhor  narrow. 

On  the  13th  July,  17KH,  in  the  morning,  a  hnil- 
lorm  commenced  in  th'  sovlh  nf  Franrr,\n\<T^r,], 
in  a  few  hours,  the  whole  length  of  the  kingduni, 
and  thence  extended  to  the  low  countries  and  Hol- 
land. 

All  the  districLi  in  France  iniurcd  by  the  hail, 
were  situated  in  two  parallel  bands,  running 
south-west  and  north-east.  One  of  these  hands 
was  175  leaeues  lonff  ;  the  other  dbout  200. 

The  mean  breadth  of  the  in>isl  wisiern  hnil 
band  was  4  leagues,  the  other  only  2  leagues.  On 
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the  space  between  ihcso  Iwo  Imrulu,  rain  only  fell  ; 
its  mean  brcadih  was  5  loagiien.  The  storm 
movi'd  from  the  south  to  the  north  with  a  rapidity 
ofalxitit  \fi  loagui'S  an  hour. 

!  '  ■   orr:i»ionc(l  in  Franre,  in  the  1030 

ini  \\  l<y  the  hail,  appeared,  from  oflicial 

imiuiry,  tu  amount  to  twenty-five  millions  (ooe 
million  Rterlini;.) 

Ttiid,  certainly,  must  be  recardod  as  a  con- 
siderable alinosphenc  commotion,  whollitr  »»<■ 
regard  the  material  devastation  it  produced,  or  the 
influence  which  the  displacement  of  the  air,  and 
the  ma»»  of  hail  deposited  on  the  surface  of  two 
long  and  broad  hands  of  country,  must  have  exer- 
cised on  the  normal  temperature  of  a  great  numl)cr 
of  places.  Could  metcorohigists,  howeTcr  skilled, 
have  been  able  to  foresee  it  ? 

The  origin  of  the  two  bands  was  in  the  district 
of  Auuis,  and  in  Saintoiige.  Why  there,  and  not 
elsewhere  •  Why  did  not  the  sloriii  commence  at 
another  point  of  ihc  parallel  of  latitude,  passim;  by 
its  meridional  exircmities'  Because,  it  will  be 
answered,  in  Aunis  and  in  Saintonge,  on  the  13th 
July,  1788,  the  conditions  of  electricity  and  tem- 
perature were  eminently  favorable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  hail-storm,  and  an  accompanying  hurri- 
cane directed  from  the  stmth-south-west  to  the 
northnorth-east.  Admitted  ;  but  were  not  these 
thermal  and  electrical  conditions  favorable  to  the 
production  of  a  siorin,  ultimately  connected  with 
agricultural  operations,  with  the  existence  of  such 
:ind  such  a  mass  of  trees,  with  the  slate  of  irriga- 
tion, with  circumstances  varying  according  to  the 
wants  and  caprice  of  men  ?  With  regard  to  tem- 
perature, no  one  can  hesitate  in  his  reply.  In  the 
other  particular,  the  connection  will  appear  not 
less  evident  if  I  bring  to  mind  that  evaporation  is 
a  fertile  source  of  electricity,  and  that  various 
natural  philosophers  have  even  included  vegetation 
among  the  causes  which  generate  this  same  fluid 
in  the  atmosphere. 

If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  alleged,  that,  in  crrlain 
rn.vs,  the  flame  and  smoke  which  issue  from  the 
mouth  of  a  furnace,  or  from  the  chimney  of  a 
manufactory,  may  deprive  the  atmosphere  of  all 
electricity  for  many  leagues  around,  the  tirophels 
in  meteoruhigy,  will  be  placed  in  an  aildiiinnal 
difliculiy.  It  will  be  neces.sary  that  they  should 
know  beforehand  all  the  plans  of  the  masters  of 
forges  and  proprietors  of  manufactories. 

Accordino;  to  all  that  we  most  certainly  know 
respecting  tne  physical  cause  of  water-spouts,  and 
according  to  M.  l'".spy's  theory,  sometimes  no 
more  is  necessary  than  an  ascending  current  pro- 
duced by  the  chimney  of  a  manufactory,  to  give 
rise  to  one  of  these  formidable  meteors. 


It  is  said  to  have  been  remarked  in  Italy,  that, 
in  proportion  as  rice-fulds  multiply,  ihe  annual 
quantity  of  rain  has  gradually  increased,  and  that 
the  number  of  rainy  days  has  augmented  in  pro- 
portion. , 

Can  it  be  imagined,  that  such  circumstances 
as  these  can  ever  be  taken  into  account,  in  the 
combinations  of  the  almanac-manufacturers? 

In  the  tropical  regions  of  America,  the  natives 
regard  repeated  shm-ks  of  earthquake,  as  welcome 
precursors  of  fertilizing  rains.  Humboldt  even 
relates,  that  violent  shocks  suddenly  broupht  on 
the  raini/  srnson,  a  considerable  time  before  tlie 
ordinary  period. 

It  is  nut  probable  that  the  influence  of  earth- 
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quakes  is  exefted  only  in  the  vicinity  of  .he  i-qua- 
tor.  The  power  of  jire.lictinc  rain  must,  there- 
fore, suppose  an  anticipatory  knowledge  of  liie 
number  and  strength  of  the  shocks,  which  are 
to  lie  felt  in  the  region  for  which  the  attrohgcr 
ivorks. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  Bacon's  works  : 

— "  Some  historians  allege  that,  at  the  time  when 

<■'  •  !l  in  the  power  of  ■'     '.'     '    'i.the 

:deaux  and   the   !  can- 

loiin M    .>  i.ijuest  to  the  king  "i  •  '    '< 

induce  him  to  prevent  his  subjects  of  il 

of  Sussex  and  Hampton,  from  burning;  l .^ 

in  the  end  of  April,  as  they  usually  did  ;  be- 
cause they  thereby  gave  rise,  it  was  aflirmed, 
to  a  wind  which  proved  very  hurtful  to  their 
vines." 

I  know  not  how  far  there  were  grounds  for  this 
request,  as  the  distance  of  Bordeaux  from  the 
county  of  .Sussex  is  very  considerable  ;  but  I  must 
not  fail  to  meiuion,  that  natural  philosophers  are 
now  disposed  tu  assign  a  no  less  extraordinary 
part  to  conflagraiioiis.  In  the  United  Stales,  a 
well  known  philosopher,  M.  Kspy,  adopting;  the 
opinions  prevalent  aiiioiiu  the  natives  of  the  new 
continent,  from  Canada  to  Paraguay,  has  recently 
proposed  to  produce,  in  times  of  drought,  ar^_^fla• 
rains,  and  his  means  of  doing  so  is  by  kindling 
large  fires.*  In  support  of  his  scheme,  M.  Espy 
mentions  the  following  : — 

The  opinion  of  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  who, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  missionaries,  set  fire 
to  vast  savannas  when  their  crops  are  threatened 
with  drought,  and  allege  that  they  thus  produce 
even  slonns  arcomvanieil  xrilli  thunder ; 

The  opinion  ot  the  colonists  of  lA)uisiana,  and 
the  sucitfs  from  time  imntanorial  of  burning  lite 
jirairirs  in  tiiat  Slate  ; 

The  opinion  of  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia, 
resiiecting  the  consequences  of  burning  fiirests  ; 

The  opinion  and  practice  of  the  colonists  of  the 
di.stricis  of  Delaware  and  Olscgo,  &c.,  &c. 

M.  FUpy  says,  that  he  has  a»surcd  himself,  in 
various  ways,  that  the  climate  of  Maiirhesier  has 
undergone  gradual  and  sensible  moditieatlons,  in 
proportion  as  manufacturing  industry  has  in- 
rria.M'il.  Since  that  city  h.is  liecomc,  s<i  to  speak, 
a  vasi  furnace,  it  rains  thm  more  or  less  mry  Hay. 
Those  who  pretend  that  the  deterioration  of  the 
climate  is  not  so  considerable,  assure  us  that  it 
does  not  rain  at  Manchester  more  than  ux  days  ia 
the  seven  ! 

Suppose  these  facta  to  be  as  averred.  The  pre- 
dictions of  rain,  in  a  given  pl.ice,  will  often  he 
overturned  by  accidental  fires,  and  by  the  fires  of 
manufactories. 

Space  and  time  will  not  allow  me  to  point  nut 
the  multitude  of  local  causes  which  may  exercise 
a  great  influence  on  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind.  I  shall  discuss  this  delicate  question  in 
another  notice.  At  present,  1  shall  confine  my- 
self to  a  remark  wcll-fitled  to  enlighten  those  who, 
from  want  of  incleorological  in.'-trumenis,  take  for 
tlieir  guides  the  stale  of  the  crops  and  of  vegeta- 
tion.    It  maybe  expressed  in  the  following  formu- 

♦  It  ha.0  lon^  hfon  an  opinion  enirrtnined  by  iho  pms- 
nntry  in  the  south  of  Scotland  («<•  know  not  wbcthfr  the 
lieliof  prevails  elwwiuTo.l  thm  v.uir-hurn.  or  the  hnm- 

i""   ■■■   ''  "      ■■•''■■  >     ■•         '     ■<.  in 

"'  iion, 

a  !  ided 

tei\iliiH-v  lo  produce  a  duagt  of  acallicr,  and  to  Lriiij  oo 
rain.— £i. 
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Iutt  ;  the  wind  exerrivs  a  diretl  artion  on  repe- 
lables,  oAen  v<>ry  injurious,  anil  wliicli  ouKht 
to  b«  carefullx  ~hed  from  climaUilogical 

aelion.     Il   is  «  direct  actimi,  tliat  cur- 

tan*  of  wood,  liv  i  '    !iur,  arc  especially 

ABful. 

**  T'-'    '-    '   ■   '" .,    ,.i   ;,..   wind,  on  tlie  phe- 

no;i  i,  is  nowhere  more  strikinKlv 

•  \.  .     .:.    the    Isle    (if    France.      The 

t  wind,  very  healthy  both  for  men  and 
,  IS,  on  the  contrary,  a  perfect  scourge  to 
the  trees.  Fruit  is  never  found  on  the  branches 
directly  exposed  to  this  wind  ;  none  is  to  be  found 
but  on  the  opposite  side.  Olher  trees  are  modified 
even  in  their  foliage;  they  have  only  half  a  head, 
the  other  has  disap|>earcd  under  the  action  of 
the  wind.  Orange  and  citron  trees  become  superb 
in  the  woods.  In  the  plain,  and  where  they  are 
without  shelter,  they  always  continue  weak  and 
crooked.* 


From  tiM  EJintxirgh  Fhllowptilcal  Jounul. 
On  the  Surface  of  the  Moon.     Br  Captain  Rozet. 

M.  Elie  DL  nEAi'MosT  has  already  been  enabled, 
by  means  of  the  beautiful  selenographie  delinea- 
tions of  Lohrniann,  and  of  Deer  and  Madler,  to 
make  some  very  remarkable  coniparismis  between 
the  forms  presented  by  ceitaiii  portions  of  the 
mountainous  masses  of  the  earth,  and  the  annular 
openings  of  the  surface  of  our  satellite. 

During  the  summer  of  181 1,  one  of  my  friends 
having  directed  my  attention  to  the  circular  forms 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  variations  of  the  lunar 
surface,  I  have  devoted  myself  since  that  time  to 
the  study  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  these 
variations  of  surface,  having,  at  the  same  lime, 
called  in  the  Kid  uf  the  beautiful  German  maps, 
and  of  various  works  already  published  on  the 
subject. 

The  contours  of  all  the  great  greyish  spaces 
which,  for  a  very  l<mg  time,  have  been  termed 
•%a.«,  although  it  is  known  with  certainly  that  they 
cannot  be  masses  of  water,  arc  formed  by  arcs  of 
circles  which  intersect  one  another.  The  number 
of  arcs  s<miclini>'8  amounts  to  two,  rarely  to  one 
marf  rrisium.  These  contours  present  circular 
eacarpiiienis  which  seem  perpendicular,  but  the 
inclination  of  many  of  which  is  15  degrees.  The 
matter  composing  them  appears  to  be  swelled  up, 
and  their  Ip'iuht  often  exceeds  1000  metres  (u|>- 
wards  of  13,0<X)  F.iiglish  feel.)  In  the  interior  of 
the  seas  we  remark  annular  o|>enings  or  perfect 
ring»,  whose  diameter  amounts  to  10  myriainetres 
(upwards  of  GO  Knglish  miles,)  and  the  height  of 
whose  terminal  ridge  is  4000  metres.  Several  of 
litem  have  a  peak  in  the  centre,  which  is  a  little 
lc»»  •'   ■ '  •'    -    •'         '  -         '■  •'      ^     ^ 

'I  -lion  of 

the  ... ^..,;i»ofthe 

div  .•    in   its  Miiihern   part   a    brilliant 

*pa<'  :  with  an  infinity  of  rings  of  all  di- 

incnsiuMs.     These  rings  arc  simple  and  isolated, 

complex,  or  united  together,  two  and  two,  three 

and   three.  Ac.     When  they  touch  one  another. 

ihn  conUMir*  «r«  »lwi«  rendered  im|>orfccf ;  and 

it  i«  r  one  which   eii' 

on    1  aerior  of  tlio  l.i; 

iher. 

wllirlj  r- 

boUuill  bt    ;.!'  ii.ii,   iiui    iii.iv    iMii- 


tom  of>en  presents  elevated  portions,  arranged  in 
arcs  of  circles  parallel  to  the  external  ridge ;  so 
that  the  rings  would  seem  to  have  been  funned  at 
Ihe  surface  of  a  fluid  mass  on  which  scoiia-  were 
(1o.iling.  by  means  of  a  circular  undulation,  whose 
amplitude  went  on  diminishing. 

The  bottom  of  the  great  siwts,  such  as  the  more 
srrcnilalii,  &c.,  exhibits  the  same  characters. 
Simple  spots  are  also  to  be  noticed,  or  portions 
having  no  projection,  but  whose  circular  forms  are 
welt  marked.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  called  in 
question,  lliat  a  general  cause,  producing  these  cir- 
cular forms,  has  had  an  immense  influence  in  the 
formation  of  the  solid  ernsi  of  our  satellite.  We 
can  perfectly  account  fur  all  the  facts  now  enumer- 
ated, by  supposing  a  number  of  whirlpools  in  the 
fluid  matter,  whose  ainpliuide  diminished  with  the 
fluidity  of  that  matter.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon  which  reminds  us  of  our 
chains  of  mountains  with  their  lateral  branches, 
or  of  our  great  valleys  v\ilh  their  numerous  rami- 
fications, &c.  We  see,  indeed,  many  well  marked 
fissures,  as,  for  example,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mare 
raporum;  but  these  fissures  are  simple;  several 
diverge  from  one  centre,  as  in  Tycho,  Copernicus, 
Kepler,  &c.,  and  form  radiating  cracks,  analogous 
to  those  in  Von  Huch's  craters  of  soulcrcmrni ,  but 
much  more  considerable.  One  of  the  fissures  of 
Tycho  traverses  the  moon  diametrically.  A  con- 
tinued study  of  the  various  portions  of  the  moon, 
under  all  inclinations  of  the  solar  rays,  enables  us 
to  recognize  two  layers  which  are  (juite  distinct, 
but  two  layers  only  ; — the  bottom  of  the  greai 
greyish  spaces,  which  is  also  that  of  the  rings  ; 
and  a  scoriaceous  crust,  elevated  above  that  botloto 
to  a  height  which  has  betni  measured  at  a  great 
number  of  points.  These  measurements  have 
afliirded  me  the  means  of  calculating  the  thickness 
of  this  crust,  and  I  found  that  the  mean  is  C43 
metres  (2l0fi  English  feet.) 

From  all  the  facts  I  have  ascertained,  and  from 
all   the  deductions  to  which  these  facts  have  led 
me,  I   think  I   may  draw    the    following   conclu- 
'  sions : — 

1.  The  lunar  globe  has  originally  been   in  a 
I  state  of  fusion,  and  has  been  gradually  cooled. 

2.  During  the  formation  of  the  external  scoria- 
I  ceous  pellicle,  there  existed  in  the  mass  whirlpools 

or  circular  movements,  which,  driving  the  scoiiae 

I  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  formed  annu- 
lar ridges,  by  the  accumulation  of  those  scoria  at 
the  limit  of  the  undulation.  When  several  whirl- 
p<iols  occurred  in  such  circumstances,  that  Ihe  dis- 
tance of  the  centres,  taken  two  and  two,  was  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  radii,  there  resulted  an  enclosed 
space,  bounded    by   arcs   of  circles.     When    ihe 

j  distance  of  two  centres  was  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  radii,  two  complete  rings  were  formed. 

I  3.  The  amplitude  of  the  whirlpiMits  diminished 
with  the  fluidity  of  ihi'  surface,  but  the  phenome- 
non continued  ihr<Mii;hout  the  whole  duration  of 
the  process  of  cimsolidation. 

• .  The  (node  of  formation  which  we  assign  to 

'  the  lunar  rings,  altogether  excludes  the  idea  of 
craters  resembling  those  of  our  volcanoes. 

j      a.  The  surface  of  our  satellite  being  thus  con- 

!  Botidalcd.  no  solid  or  lii)uid  layer  cinning  from  the 

iilv  deposited  upon  il  ;  for, 

'■<  and  the  fisfures  would 

,.      li,.   ■■■'^ f  ■'! 

I. ins   in  CM 
:,...:    ...    ..  ,iiid    has  e\'  : 

I  quantitr,    cither  at  Ihe  ■arl'ice,  or  even    in   iho 

I  atmosphere  of  the  moon. 
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6  After  tlio  complete  cdiisoliilation  of  the  ex- 
ternal uiiVL>lo)iu,  Itiu  nialtor  wliicli  remained  fluid 
in  the  interior  nried  upon  llial  envelope,  and  frac- 
tured it,  olien  giving  rise  to  large  radiating  cracks. 
At  llial  epucli,  llie  solid  cruil  must  liave  already 
Deen  very  lliick,  because  the  fissures  are  of  largo 
dimenaions. 

7.  As  no  liquid,  in  any  consideralilo  quantity, 
lias  ever  existed  ini  tlic  surface  of  tlio  iiumn,  or  in 
iia  aluiospliere,  it  ri'sulta  tlial  no  orgaiiiii-d  beiii^M, 
similar  to  llmsie  of  the  carlli,  can  ever  liave  livoil 
llieru ;  and  if  thai  planet,  as  is  pretty  generally 
admitted,  has  no  atmosphere,  it  can  possess  no 
beinv's  in  whoso  orgniiization  liquids  form  a  part, 
and  we  cannot  conceive  of  organic  beings  without 
liquids. 

8.  Lastly,  from  the  whole  of  my  inTestigations, 
there  reaiills  the  following  important  fact,  viz., 
that  the  surfjcu  of  the  moon  permila  us  to  see  all 
the  phenomena  of  its  consolidation,  and  the  traces 
of  the  ri'volutiuns  wliieli  it  liaa  uiidertjone.  On 
our  earth  these  phonomeiia  are  almost  all  concealed 
by  aqueous  deposils  ;  but  various  re);ii>iis,  in  which 
rocks  resulting  from  fusion  have  remained  uncov- 
ered, present  forms  very  analogous  to  those  ex- 
hibited by  the  surface  of  the  moon.  It  is  probable 
that,  if  the  terrestrial  surl'aeo  were  stripped  of  the 
seas,  and  of  all  the  sedimentary  deposits  which 
cover  it,  annular  forms  would  predominate.  The 
same  may  bo  said  in  regard  to  all  the  planets  of 
our  system  :  for  the  circular  undulations  of  matter 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  seem  to  me  to  bo  a  conseciuonce 
of  the  movements  inherent  in  the  dilTurenl  bodies, 
which,  by  bocoming  agglomerated  round  great 
centres  of  attraction,  have  formed  llioso  planets.* 


Much  has  been  done  by  llu' 
to  win  over  the  clergy  to  u 

and  done  Bucce&*tfully,  but  much  rciaaiua  Lu  be  ac- 
complished. The  French  clergy  have  never 
hearli'.  'lion  of  July.      Kven 

the  .Vi  I'l  owes  his  elevation 

to    bin '  '     'I 

the  pi' 

of  8a\  i.,^  ...  ..„ .  ,.,,.... 

isiii,  (Jarlisiii,  aii'l  iiisiu,  the 

of  ill'    •'I'ri.'y    ar'  i-d.     .\   y"     „    ,    ,    , 

I  towards  1'  ranee,  and  willing  to  take 
M  her  in  regard  to  his  own  civil  gnvern- 
iiieiit,  IS  tliureforc  hailed  ;  nor  can  he  be  insensible 
of  the  fact  that  his  own  place  as  a  ruler  is  ren- 
dered, as  it  were,  more  respectable  by  taking  his 
place  beside  the  constitutional  thrones  of  the  west 
in  hari], 
ble  dr 

regaiulii^     .i    ;;i'<hi    111  .11    I'i     111?.!    uii>iiiiii  i  111:    laiO 

pope  was  ready,  or,  at  least,  was  tH'licved  to  be 
ready,  to  beckon  on  .\ustriaii  bayonets  ;   Shum  Im 
helped  to  keep  in  a  state  of  ferment  I 
for  the  price  of  the  queen's  recognition,  ^ 

exposing  the  throne  to  the  suspicion  of  factions. 
His  horror  of  the  French  University  was  only 
equalled  by  his  hatred  of  the  abominations  of 
steam  ;  and  thus  the  peace  of  the  world  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  weak,  bigoted  old  man.  Whether 
there  was  to  be  interference  in  Italy,  revolution  ia 
Spain,  or  troubles  in  France,  depended  upon  the 
conduct  of  Gregory  ;  and  this  slate  of  uncertainty 
is  changed  by  the  accession  of  Pius  IX. — so  it  is 
believed,  and  so  we  hope. — L>inJon  IltraU. 


Prom  llw  Nuiooal  IntaUii 


POLICY    OF    THE   NKW    POPE. 

The  Paris  journals  are  unanimous  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  satisfaction  at  the  elevation  of  Cardi- 
nal Mustai  Ferretie  lu  the  holy  see.  His  election 
was,  it  appears,  unanimous,  and  this  fact  is  taken 
as  a  proof  that  the  holy  conclave  were  so  far  im- 
pressed with  the  slate  of  Italy  as  to  deem  it  pru- 
dent nut  to  lose  time  in  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  Pope  C!regory,  and  so  to  cut  olF  all 
pretext  fur  intrigues,  both  of  foreign  powers  and 
of  discontenied  parties.  The  Pope  is  a  man  of 
only  tifty-four  years  of  age,  and  passes  for  a  man 
of  moderately  liberal  opinions  ;  strong  hopes  are 
therefore  cnti^rtaincd  of  his  wisdom  and  firm  dis- 
position, and  his  situation  will  at  once  require  the 
exercise  of  both.  He  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
long  promised  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
logaiiiins.  Tlin  acute  and  active  liaron  Uossi  is 
now  clothed  with  ambassadorial  functions,  and 
France,  so  oficn  twitted  for  her  abandonment  of 
Ancona,  will,  in  accordance  with  her  now  sullied 
policy,  seek  to  obtain  by  firm  and  persevering 
iK'tfoiiation  that  which  she  used  to  seek  for  by 
armed  iiiciiace.  Hencu  it  was  tirat  Austria  and 
France  looked  very  eagerly  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  holy  conclave,  and  France  already  asserts 
loudly  that,  so  far,  her  interests  have  triumphed. 
Nor  do  the  interests  of  Franco  stop  there ;  she  is 
indirt'ctly  interested  in  thcNottlement  of  the  Span- 
ish iio»>iitiation,  and  directly  interested  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  etrect  to  bo  produced  upon  her 
own  clergy  by  the  example  of  the  new   poniiS'. 

♦The  above  i«  an  pxlracl  from  a  v. 
very  ialely  bw>n  refcrreii  by  the  Fn'iK'h  A- 
to  a  c«»inmiUoc,  ctin-sisung  of  Messrs.   .ir^iiiii.  t.m-  m- 
Beauuiont,  and  Liou\ Mc.—Complcs  liciutai,  vol.  xxii. 


THE    ISRAELITES. 

Our  European  excerpts  oITer  some  interesting 
paragraphs  as  to  those  children  .of  destiny,  the 
Hebrews,  once  certainly  what  we  seem  to  take 
ourselves  for — a  chosen  people.  The  favor  which 
was  extended  to  them  in  religion  is  ours,  it  ap- 
pears, in  politics :  with  only  tiiis  dilTerence,  that 
while  they  could  forfeit  it,  we  cannot. 

The  fortunes  of  this  singular  people,  however 
of  special  appointment,  may  also,  no  doubt,  be  in 
part  referred  to  those  natural  causes  by  which 
Providence  works  in  other  cases.  Fxaniining 
their  position  with  the  eye  of  a  politician,  one  .tees 
that,  placed  in  the  very  highway  of  conquen  lio- 
tween  the  great  empires  of  the  old  »orld,  wli.ili 
early  formed  themselves  on  the  Kuphratcs  and  the 
Nile,  they  were  sure  to  be  trampled  over,  as  now 
the  F.gyptians  and  now  the  Assyrians  or  Medes 
I  went  forth,  by  way  of  Syria,  to  "  conquer  a  peace'' 
I  in  llabyUm  or  in  Memphis,  or  to  extra'  :  - 
deiiiiiity  from  weaker  powers,  or  to 
I  disputed   boundary.      So  placed,  the  i 

I  ami  final  breaking  up  of  the  Jewish   i  > 

scarcely  fail  to  come  about,  as  soon  as  li ^ 

hand  of  Heaven  was  withdrawn. 

As  of  their  military  position,  so  of  their  com- 
mercial, in  the  great  route  of  trade  between  the 
east  aiiil  the  west — between  the  head  of  the  .Medi- 
terranean and  the  great  gulfs  that  led  to  India. 
Thus  they  early  became  a  nation  of  traders  ;  and 
since  their  dispersion,  aliens  everywhere,  they 
have  everywhere  retained  their  habits  of  Iralfic 
!''  '  '  ■  'ian  Armenians,  who  have  succeeded  to 
on,  have  almost  equally  succeeded  to 

At  last,  a  wise  monarchy — that  of  Prussia — has 
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begun  to  looV  upon  the  body  of  this  people  within 
its  statps  as  havinp  (he  name  claim  as  anv  iiihrr 
part  "i"  "-  »■  '■  ■'-■  '■■  >■  ■  (ii'all  with  ill  the  manner 
whi.  ihe  tnoft ;  and  Prussia 

has  '  1  measure  which  Mrikes 

us  as  hkcly  in  a  great  chaii);c  in  Ihe 

condition  and  cli  :   ihe  large  Jewish  popu- 

'  -nd  ovi-r  that  (iirt  of  her  territory  which 

'  the  Great  wrested  from  Poland.     The 

paragraphs  describe  this  measure  and  its 

■•  A  I.  Iter  from  Poscn,  of  the  15th,  states  that 
a  philanthropic  fsocicty,  composed  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  has  been  formed  in  that  city  for  the 
purpose  of  purcliasine  lands  and  establishing  farms 
for  the  instructicin  in  apricnUure  of  the  poorer 
young  Jews  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  thus  lead 
them  to  prefer  the  occupations  of  farmers  to  those 
of  pedlars  and  publicans,  which  are  at  present  the 
employments  of  most  of  them,  and  wliich  has 
prcatly  contributed  to  keep  up  the  animosity  of  the 
lower  orders  of  Pireon  acainst  the  Jews.  The 
king  has  not  only  i?iven  his  sanction  to  the  society, 
but  has  declared  that,  if  it  desired  it,  his  povem- 
mcnt  should  let  to  it  several  large  portions  of  the 
crown  domains  at  very  low  rents. 

"  A  letter  from  Breslau  of  the  27lh  ultimo  states : 
'  The  efforts  of  the  Society  for  establishing  Jew- 
ish c<ilonies  in  Silesia,  so  as  to  encourage  the  Jews 
to  cultivate  the  land  inste.id  of  leading  the  wander- 
ing life  of  pedlars,  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Already  l,5fil  Jewish  families  of  some 
renown  have  purchased  land  in  the  colonies  in 
question,  and  cattle  and  horses  requisite  to  culti- 
vate it;  each  of  these  families  has  subscribed  one 
hundred  dollars  to  form  a  fund  for  relieving  poor 
settfers.  Numerous  applications  have  been  made 
by  Jewish  families  to  be  admitted  as  settlers,  and 
the  society  has  determined  on  taking  advantage  of 
the  offer  of  the  King  of  Prussia  lo  make  over  to 
them  certain  domains  of  the  state  in  Silesia  at  a 
moderate  price.  Kach  colony  is  to  consist  of  fron 
twenty  10  thirty  families,  under  the  direction  of  a 
man  wi-11  versed  in  rural  economy.'  " 

Russia,  however,  seems  by  no  means  to  profit 
by  this  wise  example.  Probably  she  still  pre- 
•enres  that  wise  idea  of  Ihe  middle  ages,  that  the 
Jewa  killed  Christian  children  in  order  to  use  their 
flesh  in  certain  ceremonies. 

"  A  St.  Petersburph  letter  of  the  22d  states  that 
t^ll  foreign  Jews,  including  those  of  Poland  now 
residing  in  Russia,  have  been  ordered  to  quit  within 
three  months,  and  in  future  no  foreign  Jew  can 
reside  in  Russia  without  a  special  perniis.sion." 

We  find  in  another  place  the  following  agreeable 
notice  of  the  wife  of  him  whom  Hyron  celebrates  :• 

•  W!.  'Vlio  reign 
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"  The  Jews'  Strfet  in  FRANKroar. — In  the 
Jews'  street  at  Kranliforl-on-llie-Main,  in  the 
midst  of  Gothic  facades,  black  copings,  and  sombre 
alleys,  there  is  a  bouse  of  Mnall  exterior,  distin- 
guished from  others  by  iis  luxurious  neatness, 
which  gives  it  an  appearance  of  singular  cheerful- 
ness and  freshness.  'I'he  brass  on  the  door  it 
jMilished  ;  the  curtains  of  the  windows  arc  as  while 
as  snow;  and  the  slairense  (an  unusual  thing  in 
the  damp  atmosphere  of  this  dirty  quarter)  is  always 
dry  and  shining.  The  traveller  who,  from  curios- 
ity visits  this  street — a  true  specimen  of  the  limes 
when  the  Jews  of  Frankfort,  suhjecled  In  the  most 
intoler.ible  vexations,  were  restricted  lo  thi.s  infect- 
ed quarter — will  l)c  induced  to  slop  before  this  neat 
and  simple  house,  and  perhaps  ask,  '  \Vho  is  that 
venerable  old  lady,  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
behind  the  little  shining  squares  of  the  window 
on  the  first  story''  This  is  the  reply  every 
Frankforler  will  make  :   '  In  that  house  dwelt  an 

I  Israelite  merchant,  named  M.  A.  Rothschild.  He 
there  acquired  a  good  name,  a  pm)d  fortune,  and  a 
numerous  family ;  and  when  he  died  the  widow 
declared  she  would  never  quit,  except  for  the 
tomb,  the  modest  dwelling  which  had  served  as  a 
cradle  to  that  name,  that  fortune,  and  those  chil- 
dren.' Continued  prosperity  has  attended  the 
sons  of  the  pious  and  ino<test  widow.  Thiir  name 
is  become  huropcan,  and  their  wealth  proverbial. 
They  inhabit  sumpttiousjialaces  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful quarters  of  Paris,  I<ondon,  Vienna,  Naples, 
and  Frankfort.  Rut  their  mother,  persevering  in 
her  admirable  modesty,  has  nol  quilted  her  com- 
paratively humble  house,  where  they  come  to 
visit  hrr  with  respect  and  reverence,  and  discharge 
their  duties  in  memory  of  their  estimable  father 
— thus  prcsentinp  bright  examples  for  the  present 
lime. — N'lirnr  Tales." 

Finally,  without  by  any  means  embracing  either 
the  opinion  of  "Young  Kngland"'  that  all  the 
preat  men  in  the  world  are  Israelites,  or  that  of 
"  Young  America"  that  tillage  is  everything  in 
a  nation,  we  arc  nevertheless  well  convinced  ihat 
a  people  cannot  flourish,  or  hardly  subsist  as  a 
political  society,  that  shall  lone  exclude  any  one 

'of  the  great  arts  of  utility.  The  first  of  these, 
and  that  which  extricates  man  from  a  state  of  bar- 
barism, is  the  regular  cultivation  of  the  earth  ;  and 
next,  as  the  means  of  a  further  progniss,  must 
come  the  praclien  of  the  handicrafts  that  supply 
the  comforts  of  life.  They  who  confine  themselves 
to  the  former  can  make  little  advance  even  in  it : 
and  they  who  employ  theinsolvcs  only  in  the  sec- 
ondary arts  ran  never  fiirm  a  society  ;  for  that 
must  comprehenil  ihem  all.  .\nd  in  this  lies  one 
of  the  chief  mistakes  of  the  philosophers  of  free 
trade,  the  economists;  who  hold  that  commerce 
(by  which  they  understand  one  sort  only,  foreign) 
ia  the  great  and  invariable  ptdicy  of  nations  :  so 
lliat  their  only  business  is  to  buy  wherever  they 
can  buy  cheapest.  As  a  question  of  the  instant's 
gain,  this  is  of  course  entirely  true ;  but  it  is  false 
in  every  permanent  sense.  For  Ihe  real  interest 
of  a  nation  is,  as  we  have  intimated,  not  to  limit 
itself  to  a  single  and  a  simple  pursuit,  availing 
itself  only,  through  the  Exchangeable  surplus  pro- 
duced in  that,  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  among 
other  nations,  but  as  (bst  as  it  can  In  domesticato 
Ihcm  all.  by  fnstering  them  ;  for  which  purpose, 
it  must  forego,  for  a  time,  the  temporary  adv aotage 
of  the  cheapest  exchangci. 
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From  th*  Athaocum. 

Peru:  SJcelehet  of  Trarth  in  the  Years  1838- 
1W2.— [Prrtt.  Seisfsktzzcn  u.  s.  to.]  My  J. 
J.  vus  TsciiUDt.  Svuli.  St.  Oallcii,  Schciilin 
uiul  /uliikufcr.  Lundon,  Williams  &  Nur- 
gate. 

Till  writer  of  thesn  volumea  is  well  known  in 
Germany  by  hliicnntributiuns  t<i  Peruvian  zoology. 
In  his  iirvriice,  he  disclaims  Iho  inlentiim  of  adding 
to  tho  list  of  "  romano's  of  travel ;"  and,  accord- 
ingly, writes  moru  of  I'crii  than  of  himself,  giving 
iiiiliecs  rather  of  the  boasts,  birds  and  fishes  of  the 
country  thun  of  tho  breakfasts  ho  consumed  there. 
Yet,  his  devotion  to  scicnlifio  pursuits  did  not  en- 
tirely withdraw  his  attention  from  the  S4iciul  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Peruvians ;  of  which  he  gives 
a  portraiture  on  tho  whole  unfavorable,  but  too 
true.  In  this  part  of  his  work  there  is  little 
novelty;  for  life  in  Pern  is  but  a  copy  of  life  in 
Mexico — having  all  tho  low  and  sordid  features  of 
■Spanish  colonization.  A  mind  disposed  towards 
a  hopeless  view  of  human  alfiiirs  may  find  motives 
for  such  a  tendency  in  South  America.  Over  all 
its  splendid  natural  scenery  man's  errors  have  cast 
their  shadows.  'I'lie  memorials  here  and  there 
scattered  of  tho  Incas'  duminiun,  and  tho  equally 
melancholy  relics  of  a  transitory  civilization  pro- 
duced by  the  schemes  of  the  Jesuits — the  low  and 
stationary  condition  of  society  among  tho  Span- 
iards and  Creoles  of  Lima — tho  mines  of  natural 
wealth  doing  so  littlo  for  man's  elevation — the 
various  tribes  of  degraded  Indians  whose  chief 
solace  is  found  in  tho  narcotic  cocoa-plant — all 
furnish  sad  observations  for  tho  mind  disposed  to 
dream  of  man  as  he  ought  to  be. 

t)ur  author  devotes,  we  think,  too  much  of  his 
space  to  Lima;  with  which  preceding  travellers 
have  m.ide  us  well  aciiuaintod.  Here  are  some  of 
Ins  (iliscrvaliims  on  the  fair  Limanese  : — 

"The  fair  Limena  rises  at  a  late  hour,  dresses  her 
hair  with  jasmine  and  orange-tlowers,  and  waits 
for  breakfast.  Al"ter  this,  she  receives  her  visitors 
and  pays  her  visits.  During  tho  heat  of  the  day 
her  solace  is  a  swing  in  her  hammock,  or  a  cigar. 
After  dinner,  she  visits  her  friends  ;  and  the  day 
is  concluded  in  the  theatre,  the  great  »<iuare,  or  on 
the  bridge.  Hut  few  ladies  employ  themselves  in 
needlework  or  netting,  though  some  are  verv 
expert  in  iheso  arts.  In  society  such  work  is  never 
introduced — happy  city,  where  we  may  meet  with 
ladies  not  knitting  stockings !  •  •  The  pride 
with  which  the  ladies  of  Lima  cherish  their  tiny 
feet  can  hardly  bo  exaggerated.  Whether  they 
walk,  or  stand,  or  swing  iu  the  hammock,  or  re- 
cline on  the  sofa,  their  principal  care  is  to  keep 
their  pretty  feet  in  view.  No  praise  of  their  vir- 
tue, their  intelligence,  or  even  their  beauty,  will 
flatter  them  so  sweetly  as  a  commendation  of  their 
delicate  feet.  A  great  foot  {/lataza  inglr.ia — 'an 
English  paw,'  as  they  say)  is  their  horror.  I 
onco  heard  the  praises  of  a  fair  European  from 
some  ladies  in  Lima ;  but  they  ended  with  the 
words,  prro  (ftie  jne!  valgame  Dios.'  parire  una 
tancha  .' — '  but  what  a  foot !  Heavens  !  't  is  like 
a  great  boat  I' — yet  the  foot  in  question  would 
have  been  reckoned  of  a  moderate  size  in  Europe. 
•  •  At  a  certain  age,  the  ladies  of  Lima  gener- 
ally make  a  great  change  in  their  mode  of  life. 
Their  blomn  is  gone,  and  they  no  longer  charm ; 
or,  satiated  with  the  pleasures  of  an  unchastened 
life,  they  leave  the  world,  devote  themselves  to 
religion,  and  become  so-called  '  Bcatas.'      They 


must  attend  church  twice  or  thrice  dail*  ;  eonfeai, 
at  '  '-f  in  the  week  ;    retire  for  penanea 

dii:  ii-woek  ;    sei.d  delicate   luxuries  to 

til'  r,  or  a  calash  to  carry  him  when  ha 

is  :  I  to  walk  ;    and  in  many  other  ways 

c\;  irii-inv.is  :i  >i..-.i  1. '.■  'ri.ia  seem- 
ing piety,  far  Vo  a  sin- 
cere devotion.  •  as  it  is 
generally  accouipuim-d  by  a  bitter  and  uncharitable 
humor.  These  devout  ladies,  having  renounced 
all  other  pleasures,  enjoy  the  more  ke<!nly  the  lux- 
ury of  scandal — and  turn  their  venomcd  stings 
against  their  neighbors;  so  that  the  '  Btatas' 
may  be  reckoned  the  most  dangerous  class  of 
society  in  Lima." 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lima,  according  to  onr 
author's  observations,  lb"  '■"'■-i  are  the  free 
negroes ;  and  ho  seems  ■  ascribe  their 

faults  rather   to   their  oi^  than   to  their 

circumstances.  Hut  what  can  be  expected  of  the 
lower  classes,  where  the  higher  can  find  no  better 
recreation  than  brutal  bnll-fights — patronized  in 
Lima,  as  in  the  Sierra,  on  a  scale  of  cruelty  far 
exceeding  that  of  Madrid?  It  is  well  known  that 
the  plea-santness  of  the  climate  of  Lima  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  fre<iueiicy  of  its  earthquakes; 
and  tho  very  transitory  moral  elTecis  of  these  most 
awful  of  nature's  outbreaks  might  furnish  a  pood 
him  to  s<ime  who  are  disposed  to  exaggerate  tho 
use  of  fear  as  a  moral  influence.  Deep-seated  and 
rational  veneration  is  a  power  widely  dilferent  from 
the  mere  animal  terror  which  may  be  excited  by 
an  earthquake  or  a  thunder-storm. 

Hut  we  must  leave  Lima :  and  notice  our  au- 
thor's travels  in  the  Peruvian  Cordilleras  and  tho 
Sierra.  There  is  some  indistinctness  among  geo- 
graphers with  regard  to  the  Andes  and  the  (.'ordil- 
leras.  In  the  lime  of  the  Incas,  both  these  moun- 
tain-chains were  called  by  one  name,  "  iJi/Muyu," 
— meaning  "  the  snow  region."  .\s  the  principal 
tribe  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Peru  had  their 
dwellings  along  the  base  of  the  eastern  chain,  and 
explored  its  hoards  of  metal,  our  author  conjec- 
tures that  the  name,  Andes,  took  its  rise  from 
"Ania,"  the  Guichua  word  for  metal  ;  and  pro- 
poses that  the  western  chain  shall  be  distinguirhed 
as  the  Cordilleras.  The  Creides  of  Peru,  how- 
ever, use  the  two  names  indiscriminately.  Be- 
tween these  two  lines  of  mountain-peaks  lie  vast 
and  scarcely  inhabited   plains,  at  an     '  of 

l2,tH)0  feet  above  the  sea-level.     Tl  ids 

of  South   America  are  styled,  in   \i  in- 

guagc,  the  "  Puna," — meaning  unii  7is. 

In  some  distric-'  il..' Pn"  i  ..\t.  i,,k  ,.il>en 

plain  from  th<   '  :n  other 

parts,  it  is  iiii'  .  — which, 

of  course,  enjoy  a  climate  tar  warmer  ihan  that  of 
the  highlands.  These  valleys  are  termed  by  the 
Peruvians,  "the  Sierra;" — but  it  should  be 
noticed,  that  tho  people  of  Lima  give  that  name 
also  to  the  whole  interior  of  Peru.  Whether  the 
traveller  contrasts  these  temperale  valleys  with  the 
sultry  coast,  or  with  the  bleak  and  inhospitable 
islands  of  Peru,  ho  is  equally  charmed  when  be 
first  beholds  th-™ — -■'■'  -  ■i  K-  adopts  the  expres- 
sion of  an  olil  r.)  who  called  the 

Sierra  "  an  ear.  .,  ,_ The  Puna,  though 

bleak,  and  favored  with  but  a  scanty  vegetation,  is 
the  abode  of  the  princi|>a.l  quadrupeds  of  Peru— 
the  llama  and  its  relatives  the  alpaca,  the  huanaca, 
and  the  vicuna.  Oer  these  plains,  and  tho  peaks 
of  the  Andes,  the  condor  hovers  in  search  of  its 
prey.     Out  traveller  cuufirms  the  statcmcats  of 
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Humboldt  ail '  •  down  llie  old  I 

marvellous  M>  mh;  atid  power 

of  this   bird.     Tliu  kpaii   ol'  iu   extended    wings  | 
■ometimcs  reaches  twelve  fret.     Its  pcneral  AmmI 
is  carrion  ;  though,  wh^  Imiijjer,  it  will 

•eize  the  younf;  of  sli'  ^  and   llamas  ; 

but  it  cannot  rise  with  a  «rii;jii  m  more  than  eight 
or  ten  pounds.  The  huts  of  the  Indians  on  the 
Puna  arc  wrelchcd  and  filthy  ;  and  thirc  is  noili'"  • 
to  repay  the  traveller  who  visits  this  loneh 
drear  region,  save  a  scientific  inlerest,  or  a  d<li;_ 
in  nature's  wildest  scenes.  Uut  when  he  has 
passed  over  the  elevated  plain  of  Homlmn,  and 
gtiins  a  glimpse  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  he  feels 
that  he  is  again  approaching  the  abodes  of  civili- 
zation. It  is  but  a  sordid  civilization,  however: 
the  love  of  silver  has  collected,  in  a  dreary  clime 
bordering  on  :'  '  .  the  men  of  various 

nations — Sp;.  I  ".nglishmen.Swedes, 

Americans  aim  lini.in?..  1  ne  first  gllmpso  of  a 
considerable  town  in  such  a  region  is  a  pleasure 
and  surprise  ;  but  little  is  found  on  a  nearer  a|>- 
proach,  to  please  the  eye.  The  beauty  of  the 
place  is  subterraneous — in  its  rich  silver  mines. 
Many  a  tale  of  wild  speculation  belongs  to  this 
remarkable  towh.  Gambling  is  the  favorite  amuse- 
ment. The  Indians  employed  in  the  mines  of 
Ccrro  dc  I'asco  are  among  the  most  degraded  in- 
habitants of  Peru.  Our  traveller  relates  some 
stories  of  the  faculty  of  sccrcliveness,  as  developed 
among  these  natives,  who  have  been  made  the 
■larea  of  European  rapacity.  We  cannot  decide 
on  the  probability  of  these  tales ;  but  instances  as 
striking  are  recorded  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico  : — 
"  The  Indians  have  discovered  that  their  silver- 
mines  have  made  their  condition  rather  worse  than 
belter.  They  determine,  therefore,  to  keep  secret 
their  knowledge  of  some  rich  veins  of  silver  not 
yet  explored  by  Europeans.  Traditions  of  these 
mines  have  been  handed  down,  it  is  supposed, 
from  father  to  son,  through  centuries.  Even 
brandy,  which  will  oi>en  the  Indian's  mouth  on  any 
other  subject,  fiils  in  this  case.  A  few  years  ago, 
there  lived,  in  the  large  village  of  Huancayo,  the 
brothers  Don  Jose  and  Don  Pedro  Irriarto — who 
were  among  the  wealthiest  mint-proprietors  of 
Peru.  As  they  had  reason  to  suspect  the  cxist- 
epr-..  ,,f  r;,.i,  Mt,..v;,iored  veins  among  the  neiiihhor- 
i:i  '  out  a  young  man  in  thoir  em- 

pl  ,>e  country,  and  use  the  likeliest 

means  of  discovery,  .\ccordingly,  he  repaired  to 
a  vilLige,  where  he  found  lodgings  in  the  hut  of  an 
Indian  shepherd — from  whom  he  concealed  his 
object.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  an  atiarh- 
ment  had  grown  up  between  the  young  adventurer 
and  the  shepherd  a  daughter  ;  and,  at  last,  the 
T"  '     I  far  in  his  object  as  to  win 

fi  that  she  would  point  out  to 

liiiii  nil-  iiiuiiui  III  a  ni'ii  Bilver-minc.  She  directed 
him  to  follow  her,  at  some  distance,  on  a  certain 
day  when  she  should  go  out  to  tend  her  flock  on 
the  hills  ;  and  to  notice  w  here  she  dropped  her 
f-i  woollen  shawl.)  There,  she  told 
ill  find  the  entrance  of  the  mine.  The 
nhnyed  her  directions;  and,  after 
i!id  hu  way  into  a  moderately 
led  to  a  rich  vein  of  silver.  He 
<l  in  breaking  off  some  specimens 
he  was  surprised  by  ihe  old 
Miepm  ^.'ratulalcd  I 

BMod  >nce.      A I 

y  rested  ; 


'  mjiii.i. 
». 

)••■ 
aome  i 

v.. 

ol 

•faepni 

for  torn 

10  IIm  yoaog  iitaa  a  cup  of  cJucJia,  which  be  drank. 


Soon  after  drinking,  ho  felt  unwell  ;  and,  as  a 
suspicion  of  being  poisoned  Hashed  U|H)n  his  mind, 
he  instantly  packed  the  specimens  of  ore  in  his 
wallet,  hastened  back  to  the  village,  and  thence 
rode  to  Iluaneayo.  He  had  only  time  to  explain 
his  adventure  to  his  employers,  and  point  out,  as 
well  as  he  could,  the  locality  of  the  iiiinc ;  for  he 
died  in  the  night.  Aimtlier  exploring  party  waa 
iiiiMii  .1,  .ii.jv  gfiit  into  ihe  neiglihorhood,  hut  with- 
<  .  the  Indian  and  his  fuinilv  had  van- 
<i  the  place,  and  no  trace  ol'  the  mine 
could  be  discovered." 

Another  storv  is  the  following  : — 

"  A  certain  i  ranciscan  monk,  a  pas.sionate  gam- 
bler, lived  at  Huancayo.  IJy  his  friendly  olfioes,  he 
had  become  a  favorite  among  the  Indians,  to  whom 
he  often  applied  when  in  want  of  money.  One 
day,  when  he  had  suffered  losses  at  the  I;;. 
table,  lie  liegged  of  an  Indian,  who  was  In 
live,  to  help  him  out  of  his  poverty.  The  Incim 
promised  assistance  on  the  following  evening  ;  and 
arrived  punctually  at  the  appointed  time,  with  a 
hag  full  of  silver-ore  for  the  monk.  This  process 
was  repeated  several  times ;  until  the  still  needy 
monk  earnestly  prayed  that  he  might  be  favored 
with  a  view  of  the  source  from  which  his  wants 
had  been  so  often  supplied.  This  request  also 
was  granted  by  the  friendly  relative :  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  appointed  night,  three  Indians  came 
to  the  house  of  the  Franciscan^-desited  that  he 
would  allow  them  to  bandage  his  eyes — and,  he 
assenting,  carried  him  away,  on  their  shoulders, 
some  miles  among  the  mountains.  There,  they  - 
lifted  him  down — conducted  him  down  a  slmfi  of 
little  depth — and  displayed  to  him  a  rich  and  shin- 
ing vein  of  silver.  When  he  had  limply  fca,-,ltd 
his  sight,  and  had  taken  ore  enough  for  his  pres- 
ent necessities,  his  eyes  were  again  bandaged,  and 
he  was  carried  home  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
guides.  On  the  road,  he  slily  untied  his  rosary  ; 
and  dropped  a  bead  here  and  there,  that  he  might 
have  a  oluc  to  the  mii\e.  .\rrived  at  home,  he  lay 
down  to  rest,  in  the  comfortable  hope  of  exploring 
the  path  to  wealth  on  the  following  day  ;  hut,  in 
the  course  of  about  two  hours,  the  Indian,  his  rel- 
ative, came  to  the  door,  with  his  hands  full  of 
heads — '  Father,'  said  he,  as  he  gave  them  to 
the  monk,  '  you  lost  your  rosary  on  the  road  !'  " 

A  short  extract  from  the  traveller's  journal  vtill 
give  some  notion  of  the  climate  and  character  of 
the  Puna  : — 

"  I  had  now  reached  the  high  plain,  14,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  each  side  rose  the 
peaks  of  the  Cordilleras  clothed  in  eternal  ice — 
gigantic  pyramids  towering  into  the  heavens.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  nature,  on  these  snowy  plains 
of  the  Cordilleras,  breathed  out  her  last  breath. 
Here  life  and  death  met  tugether  ;  and  I  seemed 
to  be  arrived  at  the  lioundary-line  between  being 
and  annihilation.  On  which  side  would  my  lot 
fall?  I  could  not  guess.  How  little  life  had  the 
sun  awakened  around  me ;  whero  the  dull-green 
puna-grass,  hardly  the  height  of  a  finger,  niingled 
Its  hue  with  the  mountain  glaciers  !  Yet  here  I 
saluted  with  pleasure,  as  old  friends,  the  purple- 
blue  ccntiana  and  the  brown  calctvlaria.  •  •  As 
I  rode  further,  life  awakened  in  richer  tariety 
around  me  :  animals  and  birds  am.earcd — few  in 
species,  but  rich  in  individuals.  Herds  of  vicunas 
'  ■  cl  mc— then  fli-d  away  with  the  speed  of 
I  saw,  in  the  dmlance,  <iuiet  troops  of 
,iii.,i.u.  an  gazing  suspiciously  at  mc,  and  passing 
along.     *     *    I  had  ridden  on  for  several  houra, 
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oWtving  thfl  variclic*  of  life  in  tlii"  ■  1.  v  ii.  I  ^ 
plain,  wiioii  I  rume  upon  a  dead  mul' 
been  left  here  by  its  driver  to  dip  of  i 
culd.  As  I  approached  the  carcass,  three  conddra 
rose  from  ihoir  repast ;  acid  hovered,  for  a  while, 
in  narrowing  eircles  round  my  head,  as  if  threat- 
ening punishment  for  the  interruption.  It  was 
now  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  had  ridden 
en  a  gradual  ascent  since  the  break  of  day.  My 
panting  mule  Klackcned  his  pace,  and  seemed  un- 
willing to  iiiil  up  an  elevation  wliieli  lay  in  my 
route.  I  dismounted;  and,  to  relieve  the  beast 
and  exercise  my  limbs,  began  walking  at  a  rapid 

tiace.     Hut,  in  a  short  time,  the  rarity  of  ihc  air 
legan  to  bo  felt  ;    and  I  experienced  an  oppressive 
sensation  which  I  had  never  known  before.      I 
stood  still,  that  I  might  breathe  more  freely  ;    but 
there  wa.s  no  support  in  the  thin  air.     I  tried  to 
*  walk  ;  but  an  iiide.scribablo  distress  compelled  me 
to  halt  again.     My  heart  throbbed  audibly  against 
my  side  ;  my  breathing  was  short  and  interrupted  ; 
a  world's  load  seemed  laid  upon   my  eheat ;  my 
lins  were  blue  and  parched,  and  the  small  vessels 
of  my  eyelids  were  bursting.     Then,  my  senses 
were   leaving  mo  :   I  could  neither  see,  hear,  nor 
feel  distinctly  ;  a  grey  mist  was  floating  before  my 
eyes — tinged,  at  times,  with  red,  when  the  blood 
gathered  on  my  eyelids.     In  short,  I  felt  myself 
involved   in   that  strife   between    life   and    death, 
which  I  had  before  imagined  in  surrounding  na- 
ture.   My  head  became  giddy,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  lie  down.     If  all  the  riches  of  the  world  or  the 
glories   of  heaven   had  been  but  a   hundred   feet 
higher,  I  could  not  have  stretched  out  my  hand 
towards  them.     I  lay  in  this  half-senseless  con- 
dition for  some  time — until  rest  had  so  far  restored 
ino   that   I   could   mount  my   mule.     One  of   the 
Puna  storms  now  suddenly  gathered,  and  the  snow 
began  to  fall  heavily.     The  sun  looked  out  at  in- 
tervals— but  only  for  a  moment.     My  mule  could 
scarcely    wade    through    the     increasing     snow. 
Night  was  coming  on  ;  I  had  lost  all  feeling  in  my 
feet,  and  conld  hardly  hold  tlio  reins  in  my  be- 
numbed fingers.     I  was  about  to  yield  myself  up 
for  lost,   when   1  observed  an   overhanging  rock 
sheltering  a  cave.     I  hastened  to  explore  the  spot 
— and  found  there  a  shelter  from  the  wind.     I  un- 
saddled the   mule,  and  made  a  bed  of  my  cloak 
and  trappings.     After  tying  iho  animal  to  a  stone, 
I   appe;iscd   my  hunger  with    roasted   maize    and 
cheese,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.     Hut  scarcely  had 
my  eyes  closed,  when  an   intolerable  burning  pain 
in  my  eyelids  awakened  me.     There  was  no  more 
hope  of  sleep.    The  hours  of  the  night  seemed 
endless.      When   I   reckoned    that   day  must   be 
breaking,  I  opened  my  eyes,  and   discovered   all 
the  misery  of  my  situation.     A  human  corpse  had 
served  as  my  pillow.     Shuddering,  I  hastened  out 
of  the  cave,  to  saddle  my  mule  and  leave  this  dis- 
mal place  ;    but  the  good  beast  was  lying   dead 
upon  the  ground  ; — in  his  hunger,  he  had  eaten, 
as  it  appeared,  the  poisonous  garlianciHo.     Poor 
beast  I  he  had  shared  some  hard  adventures  with 
me.     I  turned  again  towards  the  cave.     The  sun 
had  risen  upon  this  frozen  world  ;  ^nd,  encouraged 
by  signs  of  light  and  life  around  tne,  I  ventured  to 
inspect  the  body  of  my   lifeless  companion.      It 
was   the   corpse   of  a   half-Indian  ;    and   several 
deadly  wounds  in  the  head  explained  that  he  had 
been  murdered   by   the  slings  of  Indian  robbers, 
who   had    taken   away  his  clothes.     I  seized    my 
gun,  and  shot  a  mountain  hare — which  served  for 
breakfast ;    then  waited  fur  help.     It  was  near 
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and,  lookm^  down,  discovered  the  two  Indian 
llama-drivers  whom  I  had  met  on  the  previous  day. 
I  hastened  to  them  ;  and  persuaded  them,  by  the 
gift  of  a  little  tobacco,  to  leave  one  of  their  llamas 
with  me,  to  carry  my  baggage." 

The  people  of  the  Sierra  are  noted  for  hoapi- 

tality   and    some  other  pi '•-•,.      The   least 

favorable  feature  in  thr.  ii  is  their  luvo 

„(■  ,.,,..„..,! — „i,..r..  I,, ,  ,,,.,  rr,.iv  for 

am  . -r- 

slii:  ,  '  „  ..in» 

^-of  which  our  author  gives  an  account  that  wo 
should  hardly  dare  to  quote — is  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  performances  of  the  Mexican  Indians. 
.\inoiig  the  least  profane  of  their  grotesque  theat- 
ricals, is  the  following  custom  : — 

"  On  Palm  Sunday,  an  image  of  Christ,  seated 
upon  an  ass,  and  followed  by  the  foal,  is  led 
through  the  town.  The  Indians  strew  palm- 
branches  in  the  way  ;  and  fight  with  each  other 
fur  the  honor  of  spreading  their  garments  to  be 
trodden  upon  by  the  ass.  The  creature  is  destined 
to  this  service  from  its  birth — and  must  never  bear 
any  other  burden.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  esteemed 
holy,  and  styled  the  '  Burra  dc  Aucsiro  S<i!or.' 
I  have  seen  such  favored  animals,  in  some  villages, 
so  fat  that  they  could  scarcely  walk." 

The  writer  devotes  a  chapter  to  describe  the 
lonely,  Crusoe-like,  mode  of  life  which  the  natu- 
ralist must  lead  when  he  explores  the  vast  forests 
of  Peru.  He  gives,  too,  a  long  account  of  the 
universal  use  of  the  cuca-plant  among  the  Indians: 
and,  strange  to  say,  recommends  the  use  of  this 
jiowerful  narcotic,  as  a  relief  for  severe  toil  and 
hunger,  to  Kuropean  seamen  engaged  in  such  ser- 
vices as  the  Arctic  Expedition. 

As  in  many  German  books  of  travels,  we  notice 
an  occasional  want  of  conciseness  and  precision  : 
— but  the  volumes  are  interesting,  and  contain 
useful  contributions  towards  the  natural  histury 
of  Peru. 


From  Ibt  BriimonUi. 

GEORGE    CANNING. 

The  name  of  the  late  Right  Ilcmorable  George 
Canning  has  been  so  promiiienlly  brought  forward 
in  the  late  debates,  that  we  are  indi.i-.  ,1  tn  L'ive  a 
sketch,  with  some  of  our  personal  r  .of 

that  distinguished  statesman.     A  i  uion 

has  sprung  up  since  his  time  ;  a  ne»  puliey  has 
superseded  the  old  ;  new  men  fill  up  the  position 
which  he  and  his  contemporaries  maintained  ;  and, 
as  the  most  striking  distinction  of  the  whole,  a 
new  spirit,  impulse,  and  power  have  been  infused 
into  the  (icople,  which,  already  prwlucing  many 
changes,  menace  the  priHluciion  nf  more,  of  a 
fierce  character,  of  a  more  headlong  career,  and 
of  more  irreparable  evil.  When  the  hiAtory  of  the 
fifty  years  which  have  just  closed  over  us  shall 
come  to  be  written  by  some  one  worthy  of  the 
task,  Canning  will  probably  be  rcpiesented  as  the 
last  figure  of  the  old  system,  and  as  the  first  of  the 
new  ;  standing  on  the  boundary  which  divides  the 
government  by  an  aristocracy  from  the  govern- 
ment by  a  populace,  and  exhibiting  the  original 
graces  of  his  early  political  association  combined 

j  with  the  energies  esscntual  to  eminence  as  a  leader 

I  of  the  people. 

J     Of  all  the  crimes  of  man,  there  is  none  more  tin- 
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**  wan,  ao  be  it !  lo  mc 
la  plaad  foiliy.  I  eam< 
meeaeatatiTe.  I  aa  ooi 
OWT  tbe  finrr  to  be  your 
te  >  i<a  DO  oth 

ciu:  iook  to  ae 

ny,  la  tkia  aaiioa,  vhoae  boa;^ 

"  r,  is.  tbat  tbe  road  of  tioDor  »  ojv!\  to 
aa,  thai  I  an  to  apulogiae  for  beiof  bon 
ia  aMivate  sutioo*  If— to  depead  wboUy  oa  tbe 
peofle  as  ibeir  repraoeataUTe—iC  aa  a  aertaat  of 
tbe  eiowa,  to  leaa  oa  ao  other  aappott  tbaa  pablic 
caaMence — if  tbia  ia  to  be  aa  adreotiuer,  I  plaad 
nikf  to  the  ^ai;|«.  I  wouM  aot  exehaage  those 
Melia(s  aad  that  amiaiioe  to  hare  an  aaceatiy  of  a 
baa4i«d  yeaeiatioM." 

TVeae  veie  ounly  aeauneata.  Yn  the  birth 
of  C^aia^  waa  froia  a  line  of  gentlcoieo  :  and, 
ibea^  be  Mtfiht  aot  laekoa  the  paera^re  ia  his 
gaocalofiy,  he  had  blae4  ia  hit  Teias  that  ascended 
to  tbe  fearteeoth  eeatiuT. 

Tbe  hiber  va*  a  bairister,  the  aoo  of  a  family 
of  figftaw  ia  Iielaad.     By  bUiag  ia  love  — 
oal  his  fiuher*s  pfnaiaaina."  be  alieoated 
esaaeeixm,  and  caaM  to  nte  by  hia  pen  ...  4^...^- 
iaad,  hia  priaeipal  dependence  beiof  on  a  vrelcbed 
aaaaity  of  X150  a  year.    He  vrate  poetry  vith 
aoMo  Tifor.  and  political  pamphleu  with   Bome 
saeeaaa.     Bat  the  French  pvoTerh  is  true.     "II 
D*y  a  qoe  boabear,  et  aaalheo: 
bim,  aad  ao  ana,  let  hia  a!'. 
fal3Bant,  ever  broice  tbat  spell.     All   Ua  ^;^-i* 
aaiitJ  aalrlo  prwbiag  tbe  straggle  ;  he  sank  vmr 
by  year.  '<iary  liaes  to  aa  editio- 

ir  lia  soaM  ezpieasioa^ 

rht'-ii  II  u  paiaM  la  laad  avea  at  tnu  ais- 
laaee  of  tiaM. 

They  ai«  addresaed  to  a  friend  hi*  old  pie- 
eeptot: — 

"  Tmme4  by  thy  eai«  to  hopca  of  aiapleat  pnaw, 
Tiachi  to  potaaa  the  best  aad  safest  vaya  ; 
TW  path*  to  boaor,  richea,  and  resovn. 
How  bsTc  I  fillco  beneath  Cell  fortoae's  frown  ! 
Hard,  if  all  hope  were  dead,  all  ^liitt  gone, 
Aad  CTsry  proopeet  doaed — at  tfarty  — >." 

Ia  tbe  midst  of  hit  difl&eahiea  he  married.     Hi> 
ccMnted  son  was  bora  oa  the  Utb  of  '      ' 
I77S.     Bat  be  was  ■<>«  dying .  and,  on  ' 

of  April.  1771,  the  annivenary  of  bisaoc'.-  

tm  dssed  the  laag  aad  rhfrrUas  labor  of  his  ez- 


Thooe  are  tbe  examples  which  make  os  riirink 
at  the  aboae  of  wealth.    Tbcic  most  hair  hci  r. 
maay  a  maa  of  wealth  aof  sainied  with  tbr 
tins  of  this  strogf  Kag  aad  soAring  m* 
then  does  aot  appear  to  have  been  a  ais,: 
tag  hand  pot  lonb  to  aare  him  ftcoi  raia. 

'  them  if  a  bcug  of  gcaiaa.  of  aeeompiun- 
■dMUy  pariibed 


litioi 


tbeireyes*   TheyhMl ethacJ 

tens  ind  fifty  lboMu4l  ayw-'   ThaiWIifaB 

;he  pnichase  of  a  ring,  the  price  of  a 

;  hare  reacoed  him  from  the  bittuuesa 

:  :r4..I.:udc  and  despair.    But  be  waa  aaBaiiid  to 

.uk  and  die. 

Tbe  aaiaa  spuit  of  soUea  apathy  and  haaghty 

'  Ifisbaess  sabatsta  at  this  boor.    Tbe  maa  wiU 

...  /--A.^  f^f  y,  portrait,  or  £S,000  fat  a  piclua 

s  gallery,  wiw  wonid  aot  giro  2o.  ta 

..^~„..  ....  Jifteahies  e*ea  of  all  the  tenissof  tha 

gioba.    Crery  object  of  tanily  or  folTy,  of  paltry 
Mi<Ie  or  abortiTe  ansbitioo,  has  its  ptioe,  and  iha 
.dily  paid ;  but  there  the  accooat  is 
iGirktrd.     There  is  oo  habit  which 
c«Il«  iao(«  ;-  \ir  reform  thaa  tbe  apathy 

of  rank  aad  . 

George  Cafi;;:;^,  aAcr  receiring  the  radimeata 
:'  cdofatioa  at  a  school  ia  the  oetghborhood  of 
Wmchcster,  was  aeat  to  Elloa,  wbrre  be  joiaed  a 
boy  debating  dub,  was  a  coatrtbotor  to  a  boy 
Detiodical  paper,  and  wrote  veraea  of  tha  aaaal 
aoTMh  calibre. 

Eton  has  the  reputation  of  making  the  fettnnea 
of  Door  atodeata  by  Cormiag  oopaceiioaa  with  tha 
rich.     Bat    Cmninir's    T!tonIui    ini^rruune    ffll 
amoog  a  f. 
name  of  any 

them,  except  ilK>se  ulLliita  and  Frere. 
wpr*-  t»!?ik!inj;  lijhts,  and  were  soon  e\ 
ir  'f  public  life.     But  in  ' 

( '  fouod  as»oriatioDs   > : 

JenK::.s*'n,  (afterwards  Lou: 
Bourne,  Lords  Hollaod.  G: 
,.1.   -.      .-  .L.J  ,,5je  rir' 

deata  of  ) 

.-.  ., ..f^iip,  and  »i. v  ^ .... 

gained  bim  at  ooce  general  leapcct  and  general 
poM.urhr. 

ia  of  thiii  J  life 

r:  la  those  c.  ^  and 

■■.te».     They  are  no    bhmo.     Tbe   partjca    ara 

.  loe,  and  tbe  names  are  alaaost  as  obsolete  as  tha 

i^rtiea.    Tbe  simple  object  of  boih  was  power. 

The  parliamrolary  roolesla  bad  lost  all  their  reality 

'.    icricaa war.     Pi"  '  iheir 

.intent  aloiost  a.-  ..  the 

nuus  ui   At.  James'  street,     i  .«itr   ukb    made 

dever   q>eeehea.      Fnx,    ooce   in    eiery    thrca 

msntha,  ehar^*~^  ^  *'  »»"V>  *"•  --,rW 

to  tefotm,  a: 

seandaloaa  t-  lite  public 

tbcmsclTcs  with  both,  atood  by  as  at  a 

n   a   ft^cirs;    school,    numbered   the   biu 

■li,  when  both  performera 

saw   them    change  their 

lis,  and  walk  away  frooa 

And  thn  "  pamage  of 

anns"  ibcy  ciUcU  Uic  noblMt  privilege  of  Biitiah 

liberty. 

But  other  timea  aad  tbiaga  wcs«  at  band,    b  n 

riod   of  the  most  proiimad  penee    known  ia 

iUirope  for  a  handred  years— in  a  scene  of  Ean» 

pean  piogiesa  anexampled  aiaee  the  ivnrai  of 

Koropean  knnw1rJi<t> — the  age  ofbarbatiam  aeemed 

»uddef  ed.     If  Europe  bad  been 

!n<:r>n'  ti  the  swamps  aad  fcresu 

!  those  swsmps  sod  foresu 

vasioo  of  the  wolf  and  the 

.:.ilict  bj  mUiiuas,  Uie  coosKmaiioo  could  not 

'ire  been  more  uniTcml,  or  the  reaiauace  mora 

nopaltas     Tbe  coatioent  was  devastated  at  ones. 

Tfcs  maaien  of  iu  thrones  aithet  fled  or  penahed, 
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•nil  lti«  lapmiunr  of  braut  fnre«  MemH  lo  h«  the 
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of  her   -      '  '■MM,  mi  in  pumiance  of  her 

elempir  .   paiaed  is  n  principle,  with- 

drawn a&  ail  cxj'olienl,  but  acted  on  M  ■  maxim." 
In   B  suceovdinir  parsnire.  whoso   mciaphurical 
rir'  'ice  and  its  his- 

tc  IT   depicts   the 

reiMimn.iri  lir'<iiiin       "I    I    i.iin'    . 

"As  liitle  docs  the  present  slate  of  the  war 
aiiT-l.  il,.-  ItiiTiv  of  France.  I  wish  that  she  had 
Ii  'i  that  there  was  anything  in  her  in- 

ter in  tliat  promised  liberty  to  herself  or 

■ecurity  to  Kuropo.  No  nation,  perhaps,  under- 
stands liberty  belter  than  yourself.  Hut  did  you, 
in  your  slnieglea,  ever  imagine  such  a  species  of 
liberty  ?  Iler  liberty  is  death,  and  her  stale  bed- 
lam, where  the  sceptre  is  broken  into  ten  thousand 
scur|>ioiis,  in  the  hands  of  ten  thousand  maniacs, 
»<:  e  another  for  oflences  only  to  be  ex- 

Ci  ■  barbariiy  with  which  they  are  pun- 

i^ll.  .1.  1  i.>  principles  of  such  a  revolution,  the 
active  nature  of  its  framers,  the  natural  genius  of 
the  people,  the  hopes  of  acquisition  and  the  love 
of  intrigue,  the  doctrine  which  they  promulgate 
and  the  alarms  which  they  give,  find  or  make  an 
enemy  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Such  a  revolution 
mvfl  be  a  tror.'" 

This  was  the  language  of  a  man  who  saw  the 
truth  and  bad  the  honesty  to  s|>eak  it.  It  had 
been  already  uttered  by  the  great  minister  of  Eng- 
l.ind.  It  was  now  echoed  all  round  the  horizon. 
r  'I'd  the  infinite  folly  of  denying  that  it 

V.  •■  of  the  people,   and  was  instantly 

c  •  hinieclf  left  alone.     His  char- 

s' :n   the  victorious  leader  of  the 

ai  "iffled   tempter  of  the  popn- 

1.1  .1'  into  what  politicakabaii- 

d'  ,         _  •  s   might  throw  the  most 

powerful  head  of  the  most  powerful  party,  and 
exiled  from  power  until  his  great  rival  was  in  the 
grave. 

The  accession  of  Canning  to  the  minister  was 
important  at  the  time.  The  war  languished.  The 
aniination  of  the  first  conlliets  had  passed  away. 
The  pressure  of  n  defence  which  embraced  all 
Euni|)e  was  painfully  felt.  The  war  had  begun 
to  be  a  war  of  protocols  and  panipblels,  and 
opinion  tcok  the  place  of  arms.  Cannine's  dex- 
iPfiiv  if  u  I  Miul  .l.Mi.M...  i,r  ti-liolarship  were 
in  r  things.     The 

In  ■  (if  the  whigs. 

To  their  utter  astonishment  they  tound  themselves 
suddenly  assailed  by  a  pungency  keener  than  their 
own,  plied  with  an  activity  to  which  their  satire 
was  larily  and  languid.  'I  he  weekly  journal,  the 
"^  'I,"  was  projected  by  Canning.     His 

e  ly  was  invigorated  by  his  knowledge 

III  '        '  •    ' 

l> 

II    .  I  I        til    •     |J        \^    1  I   IKII. 

<:  s.     The   pen   in 

li  i.i"  ihe  siilcit" 

<■:  iig   on  br: 

w  „  y  felt,  and  I 

ing  tnc  nutk  of  us  puncture  long  behind.  '1  he 
langh  w:!«  turv  ncrninst   ihf  wtnL'K.      Thr  Hnllind 


.uwii   iiilu    tliu  du.st  of  tho 

but   s|M-aking  (xitlini's  of 

were  the  »|)orl  of  every  high- 


I.: 


i.u ..i..ti  ^iB  now  to  ho  occupied  in  cITorts 

of  a  higher   rank.     The  difliculiies  of  iho  war 


thickened.  Ireland  had  revolted,  and  been  eocrced 
only  by  force  of  arms  ;  the  channel  fleet  bad  iiniU- 
nied  ;  the  icvolutionar>'  clubs  began  to  hold  more 
menacing  language.  The  people  grew  weary  of 
a  war,  which  gave  ihem  no  subject  of  national  tri- 
umph, nor  even  slimulatod  their  public  spirit  by 
casual  defeat.  All  that  was  not  complaint  was 
lassitude.  At  length  Pitt  yielded  to  the  cry  for 
peace.  A  negotiation  was  begun  with  France. 
Its  fate  might  have  been  easily  foretold.  For 
when  did  a  republic  ever  stop  with  the  prospect  of 
triumph  before  it?  I^iord  Malmesbury,  on  whose 
tomb  might  bo  written  for  his  whole  history,  "A 
diplomatist  who  never  succeeded,"  was  the  nego- 
tiator. His  fate  was  to  fail.  The  French  de- 
manded condilions  which  were  meant  to  make  the 
uar  perpetual,  or  to  bring  F.ngland  on  her  knees. 
Ticrney,  the  whig  organ,  made  a  motion  actually 
pronouncing  ihc  bopelesisne&s  of  fighiing  for  the 
cause  of  Europe,  the  irrevocable  triumph  of 
Franco,  and  the  necessity  of  F.nglish  submission. 
The  speech  sealed  the  fate  of  the  whigs.  Can- 
ning rose,  and,  by  appealing  to  the  natural  manli- 
ness of  the  nation,  swept  his  antagonist  from  the 
field.  He  pointed  out  the  infinite  treachery  which 
h.ad  rewarded  all  confidence  in  the  republic  ;  the 
calamities  of  its  alliance,  the  plunder,  the  misery, 
the  insults  which  followed  in  its  track  ;  and  then 
demanded  whether  England  was  to  slieaili  the 
sword  simply  to  receive  the  yoke  of  France — 
wheihcr  she  was  to  give  up  in  the  beginning  of 
the  contest  all  ihat  could  he  exacted  from  her  in 
the  la.Ht  extremity  of  ruin,  or  to  surrender  the  latt 
hope  of  the  recovery  of  Europe,  while  >he  retained 
all  her  original  strength,  while  the  war  had  been 
to  her  only  a  succession  of  victories,  and  while  the 
indignation  of  mankind  was  only  awaiting  the 
opportunity  of  a  magnanimous  revenge. 

From  this  period  he  was  regarded  as  the  mopt 
cr.nspicuous  man  of  the  senate,  excepting  Pitt  and 
Fox  ;  his  progress  was  predicted,  and  the  higbett 
employments  of  the  state  seemed  only  to  await  the 
woik  of  time.  liul  nothing  is  more  fallible  than 
the  prediction  wliieh  decides  on  the  foriunes  of 
politicians.  It  was  not  till  twenty-six  years  after 
this  period  that  lie  attained  the  natural  object  of 
lii.s  ambition — the  premiership.  In  Ihe  interval  ho 
had  held  various  high  offices,  and,  among  the  rest, 
that  of  foreign  secretary.  Yet  it  is  from  this 
point  of  his  history  that  those  who  desire  to  re- 
spect his  memory  would  most  willingly  Im;  silent. 
.\ftera  life  of  hostility  to  wbiggism,  he  allied  him- 
self to  the  whigs  :  after  the  most  contemptuous 
exposure  of  their  follies,  their  fictions,  and  their 
I  perfidy,  he  restored  their  fallen  party  as  recruits  lo 
1  liis  cabinet.     The  elofjuent  denouncer  of  Fox,  ho 

lied  his  example  in  acoalilioii.     And  fur  all 
unhappy  sacrifices  he  enjoyed  the  premier- 

.  from  the  12lli  of  April  lo  the  30th  of  August, 

-four  nionlhs  and  a  lr;lf  of  mental  pain  and 

'-al  trial,  which  probably  hurried  ibis  brilliant 

to   his  grave.     He  died  at  the  agi-  of  fifty- 

II,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at 
I  the  foot  of  Pitt's  tomb. 

I     Canning's  true  destination  w.i3  parliament.    He 
was  an   admirable  debater,  clear,  keen,  and  dex- 
trous.    Ills  claims  to  the  higher  rank  of  an  orati'r 
j  arc   more  doubtful.     Wu  look  in  vain    for 
noble  bursts  of  fueling,  those  raptures  of  r 

lit,  and  lliu'  '    '  "' ' 

wliieli  for 

|.ii.ii.ii.      Ills  stylo,  1.1 1 -' 

I  hibiting  unwearied  refinement,  wants  the  noblest 
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ntlribiitc  ..r,.l,, ,,pn— forrc  ;  '^'''rn  , I,  i;.. Kiln  -  tlir  ' 

liiMriT,  '  '[Kirins  ilii^  i 

in  hit   liii  ■■<   Imt  liltli!   r 

imaf^iiiation,  aii<l  notliiiif^  that  8iil><liif;a  the  huart. 

Itc  ha«  left  ua  none  uf  iho'fo  prissairi-s  which  chain 

tlie  rcailiT  to   the  page,  iinpn^ss  the  involuntary 

recollorlion,  and  give  a  spontaneous  elevation  to 

the  mind. 

Cannings  was  a  pnet,  but  his  poetry  was  slisht 
and  occasional,  lie  wrote  with  the  taste  of  an 
eduralod  iniml  ;  but  ho  achlom  soared  beyond 
vers  tie  shriill.  When  ho  altomplcd  hilthcr 
llillhts  ho  failed,  and  his  poem  of"  Now  Morality" 
only  pxhiliits  the  prroiseness  of  Pope  without  his 
wit,  and  the  heaviness  of  Dryden  without  his  (fbwer. 

Hut  it  is  remarkable,  though  not  uncharacteris- 
tic, in  the  busy  and  ambitions  lifu  of  office,  that 
perhaps  no  minister  since  Walpolo  exhibited  so 
little  of  ministerial  protection  or  public  patronage 
to  literature.  Campliell  the  poet's  pension  of 
X'300  a  year,  a  scandalous  dole  for  a  man  of 
(genius,  w,as  the  gift  of  Addington.  Scott's 
patronage  waa  the  act  of  the  prince.  But,  in  a 
period  of  singularly  vignnius  authorship,  the  most 
uccomplished  mi-mbcrof  the  cabinet  seems  to  have 
looked  on,  meanly  insensible  to  the  delight  of  fos- 
tering early  ability,  liearilessly  unmoved  by  the 
difficulties  of  a  life  of  authorship,  and  unwisely 
-  neglectful  of  the  honors  which  a  well-employed 
patronage  reflects  on  the  nation.  An  under  clerk 
in  his  otTice  palpably  had  more  merit  in  his  eyes 
than  the  whole  authorship  of  England.  lie 
might  have  been  an  illustrious  promoter  of  na- 
tional literature  ;  but  he  did  nothing,  and  thus 
threw  away  one  of  the  noblest  securities  against 
oblivion. 


....i"),l     ),ri,l 


,;.K-     ,1.1, 


to    Ill.'lkn 


lic    lb  I 


From  ih«  Briuuiiils. 
IDRAHIM    PASHA   IN   THE   MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS. 

The  Egyptian  prince  has  been  since  our  last 
publication  engaged  in  a  tour  through  the  manu- 
i'iicuiriiig  (lislriols,  where,  as  in  his  visits  to  the 
public  institutions  of  iho  metropolis,  his  attention 
has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  useful  and  practi- 
cal. We  are  told  that  ho  seemed  struck  with 
wonder  and  admiration  as  he  passed  from  one  to 
another  of  the  gigantic  workshops,  frei|uently  ex- 
claiming that  he  was  no  longer  surprised  at  the 
greatness  of  a  country  that  possessed  such  machin- 
ery and  powers  of  production.  It  is  expected  that 
ho  will  return  to  I.ondon  in  about  a  week.  A 
grand  review  is  said  to  bo  in  contemplation  for  his 
entertainment ;  and  he  will  be  taken  to  see  Wool- 
wich, and  other  111  1  lions  with  which  he 
has  not  yet  made  ;i 

On  .Saturday,  bii..i.  n.^  .i.parture  for  Birming- 
ham. Ibrahim  visited  the  Jlorticultural  Society's 
gardens  atChiswiek,  where  he  displayed  his  usual 
inquisitivenoss,  often  pushing  his  interrogatories 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  conductor's  comprehen- 
sion. He  was  pleased  to  admire  many  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  gardening  dispLiyed  to  him,  and,  after 
niaking  a  tour  of  the  tents  where  the  flowers  and 
fruits  were  displayed,  he  was  conducted  bv  the 
Marcjuis  of  Normanby  and  the  Earl  of  .\uckland 
to  a  tent,  where  a  coll.ttion  had  been  prepared  fur 
his  refection.  Hero,  it  appears,  ho  was  exposed 
to  some  rude  curiosity,  for  a  reimrter  tells  us : — 
"  If  the  person  whose  official  duty  it  was  i.>  nvil,. 
filiinj  preparations  for  the  commodious  ; 
a  guest  whose   presence  he  had  so  ^ 


this  part  uf  his  sliow  with  grt-aler  skill  ihwi  did 
the  functionary  at  this  csiablishincnt.  The  tent 
wherein  Ibrahim  I'.asha  and  his  suite  sat  at  table 
was  quite  expostMl  to  the  public  gaze  ;  and,  as  the 


it  rniwil     wi:*     ^iH'  ii:i\    iimmi  I'u     a 

and  his  actions,  and  every  trifline 

n"  il' u.niv  -11, . I  .uriliii-  ..f  the  '. : > 

•ere  loudly  and  pcrti- 
n  ~sed.     In  vain  the  po- 

licemen in  waiting  tried  to  ward  off  the  crowd. 
.\t  length  the  Pasha  rose  from  the  table,  and,  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Eirl  of  Auckland  to  his  car- 
riage, thanked  his  noble  host,  through  the  medium 
of  Nubar  Elfendi,  for  the  entertainment  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  was  conveyed  to  Mivart'a."  His  high- 
ness and  suite,  except  Suleiman  Pasha,  who  re- 
mained in  town,  ilepartcd  from  the  I''uston-s<|uaro 
station  of  the  London  and  liirminghani  railway  by 
the  five  o'clock  afternoon  train  for  liirmingham, 
where  they  arrived  at  eight  o'clock.  Ibrahim 
travelled  in  the  carriage  built  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Queen  Uowager.  The  Pasha  and  his 
party  arrived  at  Birmingbam  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
proceeded  direct  to  Dee's  hotel.  After  taking 
some  rofreshincnt  he  ap[)eared  on  the  balcony 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  enjoying  the  dolce  far  nienle 
in  true  oriental  style.     He  retired  early  to  bed. 

On  Sunday  the  Pasha  visited  the  castle  and 
grounds  of  Warwick,  and  the  town  of  Iieamington, 
returning  in  the  evening  to  Birmingham,  where  ho 
again  gratified  the  multitude  by  appearing  on  the 
balcony. 

On  Monday  he  commenced  his  inspection  of  the 
principal   show-rooms  and  manufactories  of  Bir- 
mingham, with  a  visit  to  ihc  electro-plate  works  of 
Mr.  Collis,  who  is  Turkish  consul  at  that  town.  Mr. 
Cidlis  struck  for  his  highness  a  silver  medal,  con- 
taining Ibrahim's  name  in  Ih 
of  his  visit,  and  the  operalii' 
by  the  electro  pi. 
ill  the  presence  . 
morning  hi'* '"  •' 
u factory,  :i  ' 
house ;  in  t: 

ordinarily  interested.     Glass,  from  us  : 
to  the  rarest  product  of  nature,  has  al« 
in  the  east  a  peculiar  degree  of  interest ;  and  it  is  on 
record  that  the  successful  issue  of  an  emb;issy  once 
turned  upon  a  happy  present  of  this  dazzling  and 
brittle  material.    When  the  materials  of  which  the 
glass  is  composed  were  shown  loth' 
if  every  sort  of  sand  W3S  equally  . 
pose,  when  he  was  told  that  it  n 
cnliar  kind  in  order  to  produce  tl, 
he  was  inspecting     TI,-  .^...hii  .1  ■ 
told  that  arsenic, 
sons,  formed  an  i 

sition  of  glass:  and  when  it  was  athrmed  that  if 
plates  of  ground  glass  were  placed  (without  being 
polished)  one  upon  another,  they  would  adhere  to- 
gether, his  astonishment  reached  the  bounds  of 
incredulity.  In  the  afternoon,  having  lunched  and 
taken  his  half  hour's  repose,  Ibrahim  was  con- 
ducted by  Major  Dickson  to  three  other  factories 
— namely,  a  pen,  a  papier  roachd.and  a  button  fac- 
tory. 

Some  remarks  made  on  the  perseverance  with 
which  Ibrahim  pursued  his  researches  into  our  in- 
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dustrial  economy  nn  this  day  will  apply  to  every 
other  day  he  spnit  in  the  irrrat  centre  of  our  man- 
ufacturea  in  nii'tal : — "Not  all  the  slinks,  heals, 
closeness  of  aimoephere,  cruwiling,  climhiiii;  of 
narrow  stairs,  or  oihcr  conroiniiants  of  such  re- 
searches, could  move  his  Kgyptian  highness  from 
his  purpose.  I'p  he  went  into  the  garrets  and 
workrooms,  and  down  again  into  the  cellnrs.  with 
M  much  rcRoloiion  as  if  he  wereclimbiii 
or  undrtiiiininiT  .1  fortiticiitiiin  ;  and,  d<> 
has  stored  up  in  li  "        I'n  a  rich  tri;i'^iiry  hI 

obscrvatiiin  with  ^  mIo  his  future  medi- 

tation and  to  form  Im,  .-<.i>|. ,  1  of  conversation  with 
his  friend,  companion,  and  faithful  olTiccr,  Colonel 
Bonfort.  w  hci.se  assiduity  in  worming  out  liitle  odiLs 
and  ends  of  facts  and  statistics,  and  whose  kind- 
ness in  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Nubar  Eflendi 
(when  ovi'rcomc,  which  he  seldom  is,  by  the  ditfi- 
culties  of  Knglish  operative  explanations)  is  bound- 
less. It  may,  perhaps,  be  pro|)er  to  add  that  his 
highness  has  given  some  very  liberal  orders  for 
Birmingham  swples."' 

Ibrahim's  siplit-seeing  on  Monday  closed  with  a 
ludicrous  incident.  It  appears  that  the  Pasha  was 
inforini'd  that  the  skin  of  a  whale  was  to  be  exhib- 
ited at  onp  of  the  booths  lately  erected  at  the  mid- 
summer fair,  and  bis  highness  immediately  ordered 
•  car  to  convey  him  to  the  exhibition.  The  pro- 
prietor, who  had  been  previously  apprised  of  his 
highness'  intention  to  honor  him  with  a  visit,  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  set  his  house  in  order,  and 
determined  on  making  the  most  of  his  distinguished 
visitor.  In  a  short  time  the  Pasha  and  one  of  his 
attendants  arrived,  as  they  thought,  quite  private- 
ly, and  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  exhi- 
bition-booth. The  proprietor  then  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  outer  pUlfurin,  and  with  a  stento- 
rian voice  announced  that  he  had  then  for  exhibi-  j 
lion  the  monstrous  whale,  wilh  which  be  judiciously  1 
contrived  to  couple  the  name  of  the  Pasiha,  so  as  to 
coTi^hini.'  liiin  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  exhibition. 
Ii  to  say  the  announcement   was  sue- 

C(  -  never  before  was  the  monster  of  the 

deep  honored  with  such  a  rush  of  spectators. 
Money-takers  were  all  the  proprietor  stood  in  need 
of;  the  phce  became  instantly  crowded  to  excess  ; 
and  the  Pasha,  having  been  informed  of  the  benefit 
which  his  visit  bad  conferred  u]>on  the  showman, 
good-humoredly  enjoyed  the  amusement,  and  uhiloi 
the  crowds  were  ru.shing  in  through  the  front  en- 
trance he  took  his  dt-parture  from  the  rear  of  ihe 

er- ■' ""    I     'I'-  li ••■.■.•■' -lor  to  settle  with  the, 

Ci-  .'•0  of  one  portion  of 

111'  ceniously  announced. 

On  his  return  to  the  hoiel  the  adventure  constjtutcd 
■ome  gimd  jokes  for  the  evening,  which  were  not  ] 
leaaened  by  another  application  from  Mr.  Showman 
for  the  pauthau  to  visit  him  again.     A  guinea  was 
given  as  a  substitute  for  his  highness'  attendance,  { 
sod  the  intended  honor  was  declined.  I 

■    ■-'        ,  'I'  '.■,    1  ,    :  "       •" 
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cili  •                                              wlio   has   wilnewcd 

•oTi  ■•«  of  this  nilure  rlsf- 

«  i  1  away  wiii 

p  iiri'd  mil)  I 
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Bi .  illuwcd  to  show  I 


his  manual  dexterity,  and  slopped  during  the  pro- 
cess "  pour  lui  fairr  ylmsir,  as  (%donel  Btmfort 
said.  The  next  objeri  of  curiosity  was  a  wire- 
drawing and  metal  rolling  mill,  from  whence  the 
Pasha  proceeded  to  the  corporation  gun-barrel 
proof-house,  where  the  mastcr-proofer  had  pre- 
pared a  volley  of  1'20  guns,  which  were  discharged 
while  his  highness  was  in  the  place.  He  was 
very  much  amused  at  the  Britannia  nail  factory, 
which  he  next  visited,  where  every  kind  of  this 
article,  from  the  tenpenny  nail,  so  famous  in  nur- 
sery song,  down  to  the  smallest  lin-tack,  is  turned 
by  millions  out  of  hand.  The  celerity  of  the  op- 
eration and  the  vast  number  of  nail-culling  ma- 
cbin'cs  driven  by  one  sieam-enginc  appeared  to 
have  resolved  the  dilficully  which  the  prince  had 
previously  felt  as  to  how  it  was  possilile  to  sell 
these  useful  articles  of  inanufactun;  at  such  appa- 
rently incommensurate  prices.  In  the  afleriioon 
Ibrahim  visited  the  gun  factory  of  Mr.  Wpsllcy 
Hichanls,  where  firearms  of  I  he  most  cosily  and 
admirable  workmanship  are  made,  afier  which  ho 
went  to  the  military  sword  and  musket  manufacto- 
ry of  Messrs.  iSargeanI,  where  the  manner  in  which 
the  gun-barrols  are  formed  out  of  the  huge  masses 
of  red  hot  iron  was  displayed  to  him  through  all 
its  stages.  The  price  of  these  weapons,  as  well 
as  of  the  regulation  swords  furnished  for  ihe  naval 
senicc,  formed  a  subject  of  miniile  investigation. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  by  Ibrahim  to  3  tour  in 
the  vicinity  of  Birmingham  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing some  establishments  of  a  grander  chanicler 
than  he  had  previously  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing. He  was  early  aMir,  and  after  visiting  the  free 
grammar  school  in  New-street,  where  he  made  a 
number  of  niinule  and  intelligent  inquiries  into  the 
system  of  eilucation  pursued  there,  he  jirocreded 
direct  to  ihe  Solio  works,  which  still  exist  in  the 
name  of  the  ineinorable  firm  of  Bolton  and  Walts. 
The  process  of  turning  and  planing  the  vast  pistons 
of  .Wn  horse  |Mnver  engines  ;  of  forniin;!  the  screws  ; 
of  polishing  the  cylinders,  of  riveling  the  huge  boil- 
ers, and  of  completing  the  minulcsl  portions  of 
these  wonderful  results  of  human  skill  were  suc- 
cessively explained  to  his  highness,  whose  imagin- 
ation seemed  for  once  in  a  way  to  be  roused  at  the 
siKht  of  that  ancient  factory,  which,  as  his  own  po- 
etic and  fiBuraii  ■  would  express  il,  was 
the  "great  gr '  "f  the  steam-engine." 
From  the  S  '  m^  hichncss  was  conveyed 
to  Ihe  vilj                      liwick,  wherein  arc  situated 

the  plate  ;ii glass  manufactory  of  .Messrs. 

f 'bailee  and  ('om|iany,  which,  in  point  of  extent 
and  quanlity  of  svork  turned  out,  are  unrivalled  in 
Kngland,  and  conseciiienily  in  the  world.  The 
mode  in  which  Ihe  cylinders  of  glass,  after  Wing 
blown,  arc  cut  open  and  flatted  in  a  heated  cham- 
ber, was  shown  to  the  prince,  an  also  was  the  pol- 
ishing department,  wherein  some  eighty  machines, 
each  {Mdishiiig  two  plates  of  glass,  were  al  that 
I.'  nl  in  full  operation,  forming  a  m       '  ''.I 

re  of  undisturbed  regiihirily  ami  : 

irv.     Frtmi  '^i    ■■-    '*' '■  •■ 

^  drove  oil" 


moot  valuable  minenil 

ful  form.    The  princr, 

iron  stone  piled  by  Ibe  u.iysidu,  iijijiiImiI  »li:tl  liny 

Here,  and,  beinir  told  that  ihe  two  niniirials  wero 

alinn>t  always  found  together  in  one  lnil,  Iiim  Ii:;'Ii- 

ncaa  jocularly  excluimcd,  "  Ah  !  I  see — they  In  get 
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the  Btcnm-pnKino  between  Ihcra  '."  The  coal  mine 
to  wliirh  lliraliirn  wiui  conducted  was  tlint  i>f  Mr. 
liunt,  of  the  llriides,  who  hns  a  very  extensive  col- 
liery, drawing  nhout  eighty  tons  a  day.  When 
Ihrahini  arrived  at  the  pit  mouth  ho  Imiked  very 
cautiously  into  the  shaft,  holdini;  fii»t  by  the  iron 
clamp  that  is  screwed  on  to  the  iiiirighls  over  the 
mouth.  Mr.  Hunt,  Jun.,  who  did  the  honors  oi. 
the  oceaxion,  a.iked  if  his  highness  wished  to  il. 
soeiid  !  hut  Ibrahim  shook  his  head,  and  said  a  ft" 
worils  to  Nubar,  who,  bowing  to  his  destiny,  took 
bis  place  m  the  descending  car  ;  but  the  pLicid  sub- 
mission of  the  ilcvoled  sri-rtlnire  inlirprilr  excited 
the  sympathies  of  ("ol.  Honfort  and  of  Major  Dick- 
Bon,  who  both  (jallanily  volunteered  to  accompany 
Nubar  in  his  descent  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and,  thus  richly  luden,  the  truck  slow!,    '  '  d 

into  the  d;irk  and  murky  depths  ('."Jt>  \ 
Hunt's  "  Khasnah"  (Irea.sury)  as  an  .Vii"  ..•■.ad 
call  the  mine.  As  the  suite  of  his  Kgyptian  hifih- 
ness  (for  every  piTson  present  in  charu'O  of  him 
went  down  below)  vanished  from  his  sight,  Ibra- 
him seemed  to  get  uneasy,  and  to  wish  them  back 
again  ;  he  called  out  several  times  to  Colonel  Hon- 
fort to  take  care,  and  when  the  rope  had  ceased  to 
run,  and  was  on  its  return  with  a  load  of  coal,  the 
prince  pulled  out  his  watch  and  looked  anxiously  at 
It,  as  if  to  count  the  minutes  of  their  absence. 
Three  times  did  the  basket  ascend  and  descetid, 
whilst  there  was  as  yet  no  appearance  of  the  al>- 
senteej,  when  at  longlli  Ibrahim,  who  had  been 
pacing  to  and  fro  about  the  pit-mouth,  went  to  the 
opening,  and,  bedding  fast,  bawled  out  as  loudly  as 
ho  could,  "Honfort!"  "Honforll"  Mr.  Hunt, 
seeing  his  evident  anxiety,  sent  one  of  the  work- 
men down,  who  speedily  returned  with  the  whole 
party,  who  reappeared,  (black  and  begrimed,) 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  patron.  A  short 
visit  was  paid  to  Mr.  Hunt,  at  his  residence  in  the 
valley  below  the  pit-mouth,  where  Ibrahim  was  in- 
duced to  forego  his  morning  rule  of  ab,stiuence,  by 
the  daughter  of  his  host,  who  brought  his  highness 
a  glass  of  champamie,  (a  very  liberal  distribution 
of  that  agreeable  liiiuid  being  made  amongst  his 
thirsty  suite,)  which  the  prince,  with  an  alFable 
bow  and  a  smile,  qualFcd  to  her  health.  Ibrahim 
returned  to  his  lioiel  fatigued  by  bis  tour,  and  set 
out  in  the  afternoon  for  Manchester. 

The  Uirraingham  correspondent  of  a  morning 
paper  winds  up  his  report  with  these  remarks : — 
"  Thus  h:i«  clo,sed  the  visit  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  the 
toy-shop  of  the  world.  He  came  as  a  private  indi- 
vid\ial,  and  was  received  and  treated  as  such.  If 
he  li.ad  desired  greater  distinction  he  could  have 
obtained  it.  The  civic  authorities  would  willingly 
have  paid  him  all  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  but 
he  appears  to  have  come  amongst  ns  for  more  im- 
portant purposes  than  those  of  mere  pomp  and 
pageantry.  His  dosim  evidently  was  to  behcdd 
with  his  own  eves  those  wonders  of  art  of  which  he 
had  reafl  and  beard  so  much,  but  which,  after  all, 
must  be  seen  and  examined  to  be  duly  appreciated. 
When  first  conducted  to  the  show-rooms,  in  which 
some  tastefully-designed  and  ornamented  articles 
were  laid  out  before  him,  he  seemed  to  pay  com- 
paratively little  attention  to  them  ;  but  when  con- 
ducted into  the  workshops  his  eyes  were  present!/ 
ill  all  directions,  and  he  qnickly  recognized  ; 
loading  niaeliinery  and  works  of  imiwrlanee.  i., 
these  he  gave  his  attention,  and  I  am  sure  he  never 
will  forget  the  generous  spirit  in  which  the  veriest 
secrets  of  this  great  emporium  of  Ilritish  art  and 


Hy  all  parties  he  was  treated  with  kindness  and  at- 
tention ;  and  I  ticlicve  ho  leavi^  '  '  '  n  of 
Hirmingham  fully  impressed  v'  of 
its  commercial  and  manufactuiiiii^  iiii|'ui,.>ii. .  . 


Tiir  f'HiNtst  ASD  FoRKioNERs  IN  Chisi*. — The 
following  is  a  summary  of  a  document  which  has 
led  by  the  (lovernor  of  Canton  on  the  Hlh 
il,  ami  communicated  by  a  member  of  the 
1  reii.  II  einbassv   in  China,  just  arrived   at   Mar- 
seilles:  First.  The  native  (Chinese  ought  to  live  in 
harmony  and  good  friendshiii  with  the  barbarians 
of  all  countries.     Second.    The  subjects  of  every 
country   are  authorized  to  bring  with   them  their 
families  to  the  five   ports  of  Canton,  .\moy,  Ning- 
po,  Pucheloo  and  Shanghae,  and  carry  on   their 
commerce  without  interruption.     Third.    It  should 
bo  the  duty  of  the  consuls  to  address  every  year  to 
the  local  authorities  a  statement  of  the  exact  num- 
ber of  houses  let  to  foreign  families,  and  the  rent 
for  which   they  are   let.     The  condition  of  these 
lettings  ought  to  be  arranged  with  justice  and  equi- 
ty.    The  Chinese  must  not  extort  money  from  the 
foreigners.     The  Chinese  mandarins   will  see  to 
this.    Fourth.  The  ships  ot"  all  nations  are  permit- 
ted  to  carry   on   commerce   with    the   five   ports. 
Every  ship  that  shall   appear  elsewhere   majr  be 
confiseatEa    by    the    Chinese    authorities.     Hflh. 
The  Hong  merchants  of  Canton  having  been  estab- 
lished, the  merchants  of  different   nations  arc  au- 
thorized to  transact  atlairs  in  merchandize  with  the 
before-mentioned  five  ports,  whether  for  importa- 
tian  or  cxportJition,  with  the  Chinese.    If  any  com- 
bination should  exist  among  the  inhabitants  to  estab- 
lish a  monopoly,  the  consul  should  make  it  known 
to  the  Chinese  authorities,  «  ho  will  prevent  ii .   Mer- 
chants l)eh>nging  to  foreign  nations,  who  shall  have 
been  established,  either  permanently  or  temporari- 
ly, in  any  of  the  ("hinese  ports,  are  not  pi'nniited 
to  penetrate  into  the  villages,  nor  to  trade  wilh  the 
interior.     The  limits  which  ihey  oughi  not  to  pass 
will  be  fixed  according  to  the  localities  and  the  dis- 
positions of  the  people.     If  they  venture  beyond 
these  limits,  the  natives  may  conduct  them  to  the 
consuls,  but  without  maltreating  or  injuring  them. 
The  dealers  of  various  nations  may  hire  the  ser- 
vices of  workmen,  sailors,  &c.    It  is  not  prohibited 
to  persons  who  let  out  their  services  to  leach  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  Chinese  to  these  for- 
eigners.    F.vcrv  foreigner  may  purchase  Chinese 
hooks  of  every  kind,  without  any  restriction.     If 
any  foreign  ship  shall  be  ass.-iiled  by  bad  weather  in 
the  Chinese  waters,  or  shall  be  run  upon  the  rocks, 
or  shall  bo  sunk,  the  mandarins  on  the  coast  ought 
immediately  to  give  every  aid  in  their   jiower  to 
save  the  crew,   tie.     If  the   [xipulace   or   native 
crews  pillage  such  ship,  they  shall  bo  rigorously 
chastised.     The  same  rule  holds  good  resiw-cting 
any  accident  in  the  interior  waters  of  China." 


Bombay. — A  few  days  ago  Haboo  Multy  Lall 
Leul  proposed  to  the  Dhurma  Subha,  a  Society  of 
Orthodox  Hindoos,  to  petition  government  for  some 
enactment  in  favor  of  the  re-marriage  of  Hindoo 
widows.     It   ap[iears  that  his  proposal   caused  a 

•  -lir  in  them ""v  ""i  "•■-  I'-'iHv  .-v.-lTimed 

.  which  if  It  is 

...bercd  that'  _  -tab- 

lished  to  oppose  the  abolition  of  Sultet.     Vou  may 
not  have  heard  that  this  same  Muttv  Lall,  some 


time  ajro,  oll'ored  a  premium  of  10,l)(K)  rupees  to 
industry  were  freely  and'frankly  laid  open  to  bim.  jany  ILudoo  who  would  marry  a  widow. 
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Frsm  Tkil'a  Ma^ulne. 
nR    RDWARD   BULWRR    LYTTON. 

BT   OtOIOI    OILFILLAN,    Al'TROR    OF   "  A    GALLERY 
OF   LITKRARY    PORTRAITS." 

Perhaps  the  leading  authors  of  the  a^e  may  be 
divided  into  three  claues.  \st.  Those  who  hare 
written  avowedly  and  entirely  for  the  few.  2<//y, 
Ttv--  "!'■■  have  written  principally  for  the  many. 
A  I'liosc  who  have  aought  their  audience 

in  '  s,  and  have  succfeeded  in  forming,  to 

•oone  extent,  at  once  an  exoteric  Bn<l  an  esoteric 
aehuol  of  admirers.  Of  the  first  class,  Colerilirp 
and  Wordsworth  are  the  most  distin^ii' 
specimens.  Scolt  and  Dickens  stand  at  the  i 
of  the  second  ;  and  Hyron  and  Biilwer  are  faaic 
principa  of  the  third.  Uolh  these  last  named 
writers  '  1    their  career   by  appealing  to 

the  sy II I  ilie  multitude  ;  but  by  and  bye, 

either  sm  lu  u  nv  ihcir  too  easy  success,  or  driven 
onward  by  the  rapid  and  gigantic  progress  of  their 
own  minds,  they  aimed  at  hi);her  things,  and 
sought,  nor  sought  in  vain,  a  more  select  audience. 
Byron's  mind,  in  itself  essentially  unsiwciilalive, 
was  forced  upwards  upon  those  rugged  and  dnn- 
(;erous  tracts  of  thought,  where  he  has  gathered 
the  rarest  of  his  beauties,  by  intimacy  wiih  Shelley, 
by  envious  emulation  of  his  Lake  contemporaries, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  pale  hand  of  his  misery, 
unveiling  to  him  heights  and  depths  in  his  nature 
and  genius,  which  were  previously  unknown  and 
unsuspected,  and  beckoning  him  onward  through 
their  grim  and  shadowy  regions.  He  grew,  at 
once,  anil  e<]ually,  in  guilt,  misery,  and  power. 
An  intruder  too,  on  domains,  where  some  other 
thinkers  had  hing  fixml  their  calm  and  permanent 
dwelling,  his  appearance  was  the  more  startling. 
Here  was  a  dandy  discussing  the  great  questions 
of  natural  and  moral  evil  :  a  roui  in  silk  st(K:kings 
meditating  suicide,  and  mouthing  blasphemy  on  an 
Alpine  rock  ;  a  brilliant  and  [Kipular  wit  and  i>oet, 
setting  Spinoza  to  music,  and  satirizing  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  of  heaven,  as  bitterly  as  he 
had  done  the  bards  and  reviewers  of  earth.  Into 
those  uidily  and  terrible  heights  where  Millon  had 
en:       I  rniiited  guest,  in  privilege  of  virtue  ; 

w  "   had   walked   in   like  a   passionless 

ail  liorub,  forgetting   to  worship  in    his 

al'  :ro  to  know:  and  on  which  .Shelley 

»j  ..-.1  and   stranded,  in  the   storm  of  his 

fanatical  unbelief:  Hyron  is  upborne  by  the  pre- 
sumption and  the  despair  of  his  mental  misery. 
'Unaole  to  see  through  the  high  walls  which  bound 
mnd  beaet  our  limited  faculties  and  little  life,  he 
nn  at  least  dash  his  head  against  them.  Hence, 
m  "Manfred."  "(^ain,"  "Heaven  and  Earth," 
tnd  "  'I'he  Vision  of  Judgment,"  we  have  him 
■calling  u|>on  the  higher  minds  of  his  age  to  lie  as 
miserabla  as  he  was,  just  as  he  had  in  his  first 
foems  addressed  the  sanM  sad  message,  less  ener- 

Seticallv    -•■■I  '--"I  earnestly,  to  tli^-  ■• '•     • 
ifRS.                      '    It  not  uns|ienl. 

tOnWni  >'    initiil  t't!rr;t.ri-,l 

III  ■     ■  '    ^   ■     ■    .    ■ 

m-  r  duly  to  bcroine  more  so  :   that 

ber.1 ..  .  id,  they  are  twunil  to  bo  worse  : 

we  uut'M  be  ii.iivud  to  laughter  by  its  striking 
resemhlsiice  to  the  old  stury  of  the  fox  who  had 
lost  his  tail. 

In  the  career  of  Bulwor,  we  find  a  faint  vet 
Mac  «bl«  raaetnblanco  to  that  of  Uyroa.      Like 


him,  ho  began  with  wit,  satire,  and  persiflage. 
Like  him,  he  alTeelcil,  for  a  seafon,  a  mrlodramalic 
eariioslncss.  Like  him,  he  was  at  last  stung  into 
genuine  sincerity,  and  shot  upwards  into  a  higher 
sphere  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  three  periods 
in  Hyron 's  history,  are  distinctly  marked  by  the 
three  works,  "  Kiiiilish  Hards,"  "  Childe  Harold," 
and  "  fain."  So  "  Pelliain,"  "  Kugeiie  Aram," 
and  "  Zanoni,"  accurately  mete  out  the  stages  in 
Bulwer's  progress.  Minor  points  of  resemblance 
might  lie  noted  between  the  pair.  Holh  sprang 
from  the  aristocracy  :  and  one,  at  least,  was 
prouder  of  what  he  deduced  from  Norman  blood, 
ittnn  from  nature.  Hulwer,  like  Hyron,  is  a 
'L'uishcd  dandy.  Like  him,  loo,  he  has  bceu 
aled  from  his  wife.  Like  him,  he  is  liberal 
III  ins  politics.  And  while  Hyron,  by  way  of  doing 
penance,  threw  his  jaded  system  into  the  Greek 
war,  Hulwer  has  with  better  result  leaped  into  b 
tub  of  cold  water  ! 

Point  and  brilliance  are  at  once  prcceived  to  ho 
the  leading  qualities  of  Hulwer's  writing.  His 
style  is  vicious  from  excess  of  virtue,  weak  fron. 
repletion  of  strength.  Every  word  is  a  point, 
every  clause  a  beauty,  the  close  of  every  sentence 
a  climax.  He  is  as  sedulous  of  his  every  stroke,  as 
if  the  effect  of  the  whole  depended  upon  it.  His 
pages  arc  all  sparkling  with  minute  and  insulated 
splendors ;  not  suffused  with  a  uniform  and  solwr 
glow,  nor  shown  in  the  reflected  light  of  one  solitary 
and  surpassing  beauty.  Some  writers  peril  their 
reputation  upon  one  long  difficult  leap,  and  it 
accomplished,  walk  on  'at  their  leisure.  With 
others,  writing  i    "  -ion  of  hops,  steps,  and 

jum|)8.     This  ii  pro<luctivc  of  a  fee.ling 

of  tedium.     It    i. ..  ■  .-   1  fatigues  the   mind   of 

the  reader.  It  is  like  crying  perpetually  upon  a 
hearer,  wlio  is  attending  with  all  his  might,  to 
attend  more  carefully.  It  at  once  wearies  and 
provokes,  insults  the  reader,  and  betrays  a  fear  I'f 
conscious  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  author.  If 
in  Hulwer's  wriliiigs  we  weary  Icfs  than  in  others, 
it  is  owing  to  the  artistic  skill  with  which  he  inter- 
iningles  his  points  of  humor  with  those  of  sen- 
tentious reflection  or  vivid  narrative.  All  is  point : 
but  the  point  perpetually  varies  from  gay  to  grave, 
from  lively  to  severe  :  including  in  it  raillery  and 
reasoning,  light  dialogue  and  earnest  discussion, 
bursts  of  |Militical  feeling  and  raptures  of  poetical 
description  ;  here  a  sarcasm,  alino.-t  worthy  of  that 
"  infpind  monkn/,'"  Voltaire,  and  there  a  |ia8sage 
of  pensive  grandeur,  which  Housseau  might  have 
written  in  his  tears.  To  keep  up  this  perpetual 
play  of  varied  excellence,  required  at  once  great 
vigor,  and  great  versatility  of  talents  :  for  Hulwer 
never  walks  through  his  part,  never  proses,  is 
never  lame,  and  seldom  indeed  substitutes  sound 
for  sense,  or  mere  flummery  for  force  and  fire.  Ho 
generally  writes  his  best :  and  our  great  quarrel, 
indeed,  with  him  is,  that  he  is  too  uniforrply  erect 
in  the  stirrups,  too  conscious  of  hiiiisi'lf,  of  his  ex- 

.,.,,.,1.,  >'<"nagement,  of  '  ■ .....i.  i i.i   nf 

\illi  wliicli  ' 

-  .  ':ts  the  cai'  .         „-  -     i  ih 

'  at  the  pace  of  the  whirlwind,  with  perfect 
lidivion,  and  with  perfect  security. 
Hulwer    reminds    us    less  of   an     '  i 

Frenchified,  than  of  a  Freiieliman  pir 
cizod.     The  original  "I  '"s 

mind,  his  eloquene.o.  'lings, 

his  talents  and   '  i  '    '■  :'ii'l  style, 

are  thoM!  of  H  IT!  Hut  these,  long 

•ubjoclcd  to  Liigii^ii   1U1I11-..1.  V.O  and  long  trained 
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to  be  cnndidatcs  for  an  Encllsh   populnriiv    f 

bflon  iiKulilicd  iind  iiltrri'd  I'miii  llifir  iialU' 
In  all  liis  wriliiiijs,  howevt-r,  yoii  lirraihe  n  I...  ._.. 
atniosplierr,  iuid  (ind  very  slitfiil  nympathy  with  llu' 
habili,  iimimcrs,  or  ta»tp»  of  liii  niilivo  cmiiilry. 
Not  /anoni  alone,  of  hm  lioroes,  is  rut  olf  from 
country  as  by  a  rhasin,  or  if  held  to  it,  heUI  only 
by  lit'«,  which  miBhl  with  emial  strenitih  bind 
him  to  other  planets  :  all  his  ieadinc  eh-ineteni, 
whatever  their  own  pretensiims,  or  »li 
creator  mav  assert  of  them,  are  in  n 
of  the  world,  and  have  nu  morn  i;eniMn>'  n  i:i<i>in 
to  the  land  when-M!  llicy  sprinu,  than  have  the 
winds,  which  linger  not  over  iis  loveliest  land- 
acapcs,  and  hurry  past  its  most  eiidearvd  and  con- 
secrated spots.  Kncrne  Aram  is  not  an  Knijlish- 
man  ;  Kienzi  is  hanlly  an  Italian.  Hnlwer  is  |)er- 
haps  the  first  instance  of  a  cre.tt  novelist  obtaining 
popularity  without  a  particle  of  nationality  in  his 
spirit,  or  in  his  wrilinj;*.  We  do  not  question  his 
attachment  to  his  own  principles  in  his  native 
country  ;  but  of  that  tide  of  national  prejudice, 
which  IJurns  says,  "  slinll  tioil  on  in  his  breast  till 
the  floodgates  of  life  shut  in  eternal  rest,"  he  be- 
trays not  one  drop.  His  novels  mi^ht  all  have 
appeared  as  transl.itions  from  a  foreign  language, 
and  have  lost  but  little  of  their  interest  or  veri- 
similitude. This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  his 
reign  exactly  divides  the  space  between  that  of 
two  others,  who  have  obtained  boundless  fame, 
greatly  in  consiMiuence  of  the  very  quality,  in  va- 
rie<l  forms,  which  llulwer  lacks.  Scott's  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  Scotland,  Dickens'  knowledge 
and  love  of  I^mdon,  stand  in  curious  aniilbesis  to 
Uulwer's  intense  cosmopolitanism,  and  ideal  indif- 
ference. 

Akin  to  this,  and  connected  either  as  cause  or  as 
effect  with  it,  is  a  certain  diL'uified  inde)>endenee 
of  thought  and  feeling,  inseparable  from  the  motion 
of  Uulwer's  mind.  Ho  is  not  a  great  original 
thinker  ;  on  no  one  subject  can  he  be  called  pro- 
found, but  on  all,  ho  thinks  and  speaks  for  himself 
He  belongs  to  no  scluxd  either  in  literature  or  in 
politics,  and  he  has  created  no  sehoid.  He  is  loo 
proud  for  a  radical,  and  too  widc-mindeil  for  a 
tory.  Ho  is  too  definite  and  decisive  to  belong  to 
the  mystic  school  of  letters  ;  too  iin(H'tuous  and  im- 
pulsive to  cling  to  the  classical ;  too  liberal  to  be 
blind  to  the  beauties  of  either.  He  has  attained, 
thus,  an  insulated  and  original  iHjsilinn,  and  may 
be  viewed  as  a  separate,  nor  yet  a  small  estate,  in 
our  intellectual  realm.  He  may  take  up  for  his 
motto,  "l\'ulliu.t  jurare  aildichm  in  rrrha  rmigiflri ;" 
—  he  may  emblazon  on  his  shield  Desdicbado. 
Some  are  torn,  by  violence,  from  the  svmp.itbies 
and  attachments  of  their  native  soil,  without  seek- 
ing to  take  root  elsewhere  ;  others  are  early 
transplanted  in  heart  and  intellect,  to  other  coun- 
tries ;  a  few,  again,  seem  born,  rooted  up,  and  re- 
main so  forever.  To  this  last  class  wo  conceive 
llulwer  to  belong.  In  the  present  day,  the  de- 
mand for  earnestness,  in  its  leading  minds,  has 
become  incessant  and  imiierative.  Men  speak  of 
it  as  if  it  had  been  lately  erected  into  a  new  test  of 
admissiim  into  the  privileges  alike  of  St.  Stephens 
and  of  P.arnassns.  A  large  and  formidable  jury, 
with  Thomas  Carlyle  for  foreman,  are  diligently 
occupied  in  trying  each  new  aspirant,  as  well  as 
ifick-sp-iiin:;  the  old,  on  ttiis  question  :  "  1' 
or  a  sbani '  Il'Mt«,  nr  lii>r.-.ivf  I'nder 
king,  IK'Zonian  '  sjicak,  or  die."  Concernini;  uiis 
cry  for  earnestness,  wo  can  only  s.ay,  rn  pas- 
lant.  th:it  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,   new,  but 


'I  ;  as  old,  s"-'-    --  'i  ■•   - -•--,  of  Dob- 

ir»  to  reri  list  thou 

...iiiing  the  islii    ,   .  .-         .      .    — iig  of  the 

Hocks'"  or  that  nmtv  asvlul  query  of  the  Tish- 
bite's — "  How  Umg  halt  ye  U'tween  two  opin- 
ions'" That  it  is,  in  theory,  a  robust  truth  ;  and 
sometimes,  in  application,  an  exagceralion  and  a 
fallacy  ;  and  that,  unless  preceded  by  the  words 
"enlightened"  and   "  virluons,"  earnestnera  is  a 

ilily   no  more   in '   .   nay,  as 

nd  and  bnital,  a>  i  his  fm*- 

iu:in,  or  as  the  fitauiniL:  nu-.  <'i  .1  iii.tum.in.  Hul- 
wer  is  not,  we  fear,  in  the  full  »ens<>  of  the  term, 
an  earnest  man  ;  nay,  we  have  heard  of  the  great 
modern  prophet  of  the  quality,  pronouncing  him 
the  most  thoroughly  false  man  of  the  age ;  and 
another  of  the  same  sehoid  christens  him  "  a  dou- 
ble distilled  scent-bottle  of  cant."  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  we  deem  him  to  possess,  along  with 
much  that  is  nlfeeted,  much,  also,  that  is  true,  and 
much  that  is  deeply  pymp.athetic  with  sincerity,  al- 
though no  devouring  fire  of  purpose  has  hitlierto 
filled  his  being,  or  iH-en  seen  to  glare  in  his  eye. 
And,  as  we  hinted  before,  his  later  writings  ex- 
hibit sometimes  in  mournful  and  melancholy  foniis 
— a  growing  depth  and  truth  of  feeling.  Few, 
indeed,  can  even  sportively  wear,  for  a  long  time, 
the  yoke  of  genius,  without  its  iron  entering  into 
the  soul,  and  eliciting  that  cry  which  becomes  im- 
mortal. 

Dulwer,  as  a  novelist,  has,  from  a  compound  of 
conflicting  and  imported  materials,  reared  to  him- 
self an  independent  structure.  He  has  united 
many  of  the  qualilies  of  the  fashionable  novel,  of 
the  Godwin  philosophical  novel,  and  of  the  Wa- 
verlev  tile.  He  has  the  levity  and  thorough-bred 
air  of  the  first  :  much  of  the  mental  anatomy  and 
philosophical  thought  which  often  over|K)wer  the 
narrative  in  the  second  ;  and  a  portion  of  the 
dramatic  liveliness,  the  historical  interest,  and  the 
(dahorato  costume  of  the  third.  If,  nn  the  other 
hand,  he  is  destitute  of  the  long,  solemn,  over- 
wlu'lming  swell  of  Godwin's  style  of  wriiinj,  and 
of  the  variety,  the  sweet,  natural,  and  healthy  lone 
of  Scott's,  he  has  some  qualilies  peculiar  to  him- 
self— point,  p<dish — at  limes  a  classical  elegance, 
at  times  a  barbaric  brilliance — and  a  perpetual 
mint  of  short  sententious  reflections — eompnel, 
rounded,  and  shininiras  new-made  ."o- —  ■•  We 
know  no   novelist   from  whose  wri;  old 

extract  so  many  striking  sentences  >  lino 

thoughts,  chased  in  imagery,  "  aj  :   in 

pictures  of  .silver."     The  wisdom  1  1    -  ige 

reflections  is  homely  but  commonplace  :  Ciotluiii 
beats  his  gidd  tliin,  and  you  gather  his  philosophi- 
cal acumen  rather  from  the  whole  conduct  and  lone 
of  the  story,  and  his  commentary  upon  it,  than  from 
single  and  separate  thoughts.  Dickens,  whenever 
he  morali/.es,  in  btsown  person,  becomes  insufTcr- 
ably  tame  and  feeble.  Hut  it  is  Uulwer's  beauty 
that  he  abounds  in  fine,  though  not  far  gleams  of 
insight :  and  it  is  his  fault  that  simieiimes.  nhiln 
watching  these,  he  allows  the  story  to  stand  still, 
or  to  i\n<z  hcivily,  and  sinks  ihe  character  of  nov- 
elist in  that  of  brilliant  essay-w  riier,  or  inditer  of 
smart  moral  and  political  apothej-ms.  In  fact,  his 
works  are  too  varied  and  versatile.  They  are  not 
novels  or  romances  so  much  as  compounds  of  the 
■  ssay,  the  political  squib, 
ition  :  which,  along  with 
III'  iicdssiry  r.i;:r.rii  iits  of  fiction,  combine  to 
form  a  junction,  without  constituting'  a  trueanisti* 
whole. 
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Rpscmng  a  few  remarks  upon  one  or  two  other 
of  Ins  work*  till  afterwards,  we  recur  to  the  three 
whirh  seem  to  tvpifv  ihc  Ktagcs  of  his  pnipress  ; 
"  Polham."  "  Kugpno  Aram,"  and  "  Zanoni." 
"  Pellum,"  like  "Aiiactiaiiis,"  begins  with  a  pro- 

A-~ '    ■■ 1  of  wit.      For  several   paces  the 

r  inH  as  wearisome  as  a  jest-book. 

Vi _..  :iiple  sentence,  and  would  willing- 
ly dig  even  for  dulncss  as  fur  liid  treasure.  The 
wit,  to<i,  is  not  an  irrepressible  and  involuntary 
issue,  like  that  fnim  the  teeming  brain  of  Hood  ; 
it  is  an  artificial  and  forced  flow  ;  and  the  author 
and  his  reader  are  equally  relieved,  when  the  clear 
path  of  the  tale  at  length  breaks  away  from  the 
luxuriant  shrubbery  in  which  it  is  at  first  buried, 
and  strikes  into  more  open  and  elevated  ground. 
It  is  the  same  with  "Anasiasius  ;"  but  "  Pelh^m," 
we  must  admit,  does  not  reach  those  heights  of 
tend'-rness,  of  nervous  description  and  of  solemn 
inoralizinz,  which  have  rendered  the  other  the 
prose  "  Don  Juan,"  and  something  better.  It  is, 
at  most,  a  series,  or  rather,  string,  of  clever,  dash- 
ing, disconnected  sketches  ;  and  the  moral  problem 
it  works  out  seems  to  he  no  more  than  this,  that, 
under  the  corsets  of  a  dandy,  there  sometimes 
beats  a  heart. 

In  "  Eugene  Aram,"  Bulwer  evidently  aims  at 
a  higher  mark  ;  and  in  his  own  opiiiiuii,  with  con- 
siderable success.  We  gather  his  estimate  of  this 
work  from  the  fact  that  he  insetibes  a  labored  and 
glowing  panegvric  on  Sontt  with  the  word.s,  "  The 
Author  of  Eugene  Aram."  AW,  proliably  he 
would  exchange  this  for  "  The  Author  of  Zanoni." 
Nor  should  we,  at  lea.st,  nor.  we  think,  the  public, 
object  to  the  alteratiim.  "  Eugene  .\ram"  seems, 
to  us,  as  lamentable  a  perversion  of  talent  as  the 
literature  of  Ihc  age  has  exhibited.  It  is  one  of 
those  works  in  which  an  unfortunate  choice  of 
subject  neutralizes  eloquence,  genius,  and  even 
interest.  It  is  with  it  as  with  the  "  Curse 
of  Kehama,"  and  the  "  Cenci,"  where  the  more 
splendid  the  decorations  which  surround  the  dis- 
gusting object,  the  more  disgusting  it  beooines.  It 
IS,  at  best,  deformity  jewi-llt-d  and  enthroned.  Nut 
content  with  the  native  diflieultles  of  the  subject — 
the  tritcne.ss  of  the  story — its  recent  dam — its  dead 
level  of  certainly — the  author  has,  in  a  sort  of  dar- 
ing perversity,  created  new  difhcullies  for  himself 
to  cope  withal.  He  has  not  bid  the  real  pallid 
murd';rer  to  sit  to  his  pencil,  and  trusted  for  suc- 
CM  to  the  severe  arcuracv  of  the  portraiture.  Him 
he  lias  Kpiriteil  away,  and  has  substituted  the  most 
fanta<itic  of  all  human  fiends,  n-scrabling  the  more 
hiilcoii"!  of  heraldic  devices,  or  the  more  unearthly 
of  foMJl  remains.  Call  him  rather  a  graft  from 
Godwin's  Falkland,  upon  the  rough  reality  of  the 
actual  "  Eugene  .\rani  ;"  for  Ihe  worst  of  ihe  inal- 
)..,  .  ii..t  ..fi..f  ral>ricaling  a  being  entirely  new, 
I  >i  la-it,  to  clash  him  with  the  old 

I  r.^    lill  1 1ll' compound  mouslros- 

!■  1-.     The  philosopher, 

I'  lie  virtim  fighting  with 

''  .  vaM  hell  can  liidd," sinks,  in  the 

It  pri-cisely  he  should  have  ris<'n  up 

liki;  a  "  (lyriuml  of  fire,"  into  a  wipbisler  so  mean 
and  shallow,  that  vou  are  reniinili'd  of  ibe  load 
iQlo  which  I'       '  I 

•talure.     'I 


of  an   ho 

•  if  he  woi. 


wisdom  of  auarrcl  (how  vain  !)  with  those  aosters 
and  awful  laws,  by  which  moments  of  crime  ex- 
pand into  centuriea  of  punishment !  It  is  not  won- 
derful thai,  in  the  struggle  with  such  self-made  dif- 
ficulties, Uulwer  has  bi-on  defeated.  The  wonder 
is,  that  he  has  been  able  to  cover  his  retreat  amid 
such  a  cloud  of  bcatilies  ;  and  to  attach  an  interest, 
almost  human,  and  even  profound,  to  a  tw-ing 
whom  we  cannot,  in  our  wildest  dreams,  identify 
with  mankind.  The  whole  tale  is  one  of  those 
hazardous  experiments  which  have  become  so  com- 
mon of  late  years,  in  which  a  scanty  success  is 
sought  at  an  infinite  peril  ;  like  a  wild-flower,  of 
no  great  worth,  snatched,  by  a  hardy  wandcrpr, 
from  the  very  jaws  of  danger  and  death.  We 
notice  in  it,  however,  with  pleasure,  the  absence 
':'  ■  Illy  leviiy  which  marked  his  writing,  the 
i-rm  of  a  nobler  purpose,  and  an  air  of 
o....  <  iO>  last  becoming  more  than  an  air. 

In  saving  that  "  Zanoni"  is  our  chief  favorite 
among  iJulwer's  writings,  we  consciously  expose 
ourselves  to  the  charge  of  paradox.  If  we  err, 
however,  on  this  matter,  we  err  in  company  with 
the  author  himself;  and,  we  beheve,  with  all  Ger- 
many, and  with  many  enlightened  enthusiasts  at 
home.  We  refer,  too,  in  our  approbation,  more 
to  the  spirit  than  to  the  execution  of  the  work.  A* 
a  whole,  as  a  broad  and  brilliant  picture  of  a  pe- 
riod, and  its  hero,  "  Rienzi"  is  perhaps  his  great- 
est work,  and  "  that  shield  he  may  hold  up  against 
all  liis  enemies."  "The  last  Days  of  I'oinpeii," 
on  the  other  hand,  is  calculated  to  enchant  classical 
scholars,  and  the  Imiik  glows  like  a  cinder  from 
Vesuvius,  and  most  gorgeously  are  the  reelings  of 
that  fiery  drunkard  depicted.  The  "Last  of  the 
Damns,"  again,  as  a  cautious,  yet  skilful  filling  up 
of  the  vast  skeleton  of  Shakspcare,  is  attractive  to 
all  who  relish  English  story.  But  we  are  mistak- 
en, if  in  that  class  who  love  to  see  the  Unknown, 
the  Invisible  and  Ihe  Eternal,  ItHiking  in  upon 
them,  Ibrnngh  the  loops  and  windows  of  the  pres- 
ent ;  whose  footsteps  turn  instinctively  towards  the 
ihick,  »nil  Ihe  dark  places  of  the  "  wilderness  of 
this  world,"  or  who,  by  deep  disappointment,  or 
s<ilemn  s<irrow.  have  been  driven  to  take  up  their 
permanent  mental  abode  upon  the  perilous  verge 
of  the  unseen  world,  if  "Zanoni,"  do  nol,  on 
such,  exert  a  mightier  spell,  and  to  their  feelings 
be  not  more  sweetly  attuned,  than  any  other  of 
this  writer's  books.  It  is  a  book  not  to  be  read  in 
the  drawing-room,  but  in  the  fields — not  in  the  sun- 
shine hut  in  the  twilight  bhade — not  in  the  sun- 
shine, unless  indeed  that  sunshine  has  been  sad- 
dened, and  sheathed  by  a  recent  sorrow.  Then 
will  its  wild  and  mystic  measures,  its  palhns,  and 
its  grandeur,  sleal  in  like  music,  and  mingle  with 
the  soul's  emotionii  ;  till,  like  music,  they  seem  a 
part  of  the  soul  itself. 

No  term  has  been  tnore  frequently  abused  than 
thai  of  religions  novel.  This,  as  commonly  em- 
ployed, describes  an  equivocal  birth,  if  not  a  mon- 
ster, of  which  the  worst  and  most  popular  speci- 
men, is  "  (Jo-lebs  in  .Search  of  a  Wife,"  where  a 
perfect  and  perfectly  insipid  gentleman  goes  out  in 
search  of,  and  succeeds  in  finding  a  perfect  and 
pi-rfectly  insipid  lady.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how 
Its  authorewi  deals  with  the  fi''  *  -t  of  her 

book.      Holding    it    with    a    h:i  '  and  at 

■  "ti's-lengtb,  as  sh"  '■ '  "    "he 

r'*  in  Ihe  other  :r  e 

•iKm,  common-|  1  ,  m 

,  till  il  is  fiirly  il  '  standard  of 

,iy  and  safely,     i  iiorol,  in  the 
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high  anil  trnn  iu<n»n  of  the  term,  ii  a  noble  thought:  I  ita   amounu  or  tranafiguntion  ?     Must   Mia*  no 

'  I  .re  be  uverheard  in  his  aoliluquica?     And  is  the 

ul  to  ihe  "  Den,"  lost  forever!     We  lru»t,  wo 

iiw  not.     In  the  "  Student,"  too,  occura  hia  far- 

rmii'd  attack    upon    iho  aiKinyinuun  iii   |iiTi(iilical 


II I  .i:il.lli/.t 


a  pnr 

wriii 

deity,  \\  ri' lui'U  wiiii  nMuty 

iinTiriiated  in  lifu,  purified  bv  sulV.riiii;  ami  death. 
And  wo  rohfesa  ihal  lo  lli"  •■'■■'^  "•■  tmiw  no 
novel  in  this  our  country,  i  •>  near- 

ly  as    "  Z.iiHiiii."      An    i  ility,    a 

yeaniinif  '  ,  a  deep  relijfioua  leeling,  lie 

like  the  '•  ^^  of  an   angel's  wing,"  upon 

ita  every  pai(o.  lu  beauties  are  not  of  the  "  earth 
earthy.  Its  very  faults,  cloudy,  cidnssal,  lower 
above  onr  petty  judgnient-seats,  towards  some 
higher  tribunal. 

Hesl  of  ull  is  that  shade  of  mouriif  ' 
which  rosiH  upon  it.     (iranlini;  all  :' 
the  iniprolmbilities  of  its  story,  the  u<-  i-. 
travagancies  of  its  laniroage,  let  it  have  it 
for  Its  pictures  of  love  and  urief,  of  a  love 


upon 
do   n 


writing.  We  do  nut  roiiieidu  with  hiiii  in  this. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  use  of  the  anonymous 
either  could,  or  should  l)n  relinquished.  It  is,  lu 
he  sure,  in  some  measure  relinquishd  as  it  is. 
The  tidings  of  the  authorship  of  any  article  of  con- 
9e<|uciice,  in  a  review  or  magazine,  often  now 
pass  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  through  the  liter- 
ary world,  till  it  is  as  well  known  in  the  bookshop 
I  of  the  country  town,  or  the  (Mist-oflice  of  the  couii- 
r  I  try  village,  as  in  .\lhcmarle  oi  George  street. 


Hut,  in  the  first  place,  the  anonyinuus  foruis  a 
r..  t,r..r,i  .i,|,.  exercise  for  the  acnieness  of  our 
.  who  licconie,  through  it,  inaatera  in 
I  internal  evidence,  and  learn  to  detect 
its  votary  to  sacrifice  stu|iendou8  privileges,  and  the  fine  Roman  hand  of  this  and  the  other  writer, 
Teininding  you  of  that  which  made  angels  resign  |  even  in  the  strokes  of  his  t's,  and  the  dots  of  his 
their  surry  thrones  for  the  "  daughters  of  men  ;"  |  i's.  Uesidea,  secondly,  the  anonymous  forms  for 
and  of  a  grief,  too  deep  for  tears,  too  sicred  for  the  author  an  ideal  character,  fixes  him  in  an 
lainentati(oi,  the  grief  which  he  increaseth  that  in- 1  ideal  position  as  it  were,  projects  him  out  of  hini- 
cre.aseih  knowledge,  the  grief  which  not  earthly  self;  and  hence  many  writers  have  surpassed 
immortality,  which  death  only  can  cure.  The  themselves,  both  in  power  and  popularity,  while 
tears  which  the  most  beautiful  and  melting  close  writing  under  its  shelier.  So  with  .Swift,  in  his 
of  the  t.ile  wrings  from  our  eyes,  are  not  those  "  Tale  of  a  Tub  ;"  Pascal,  Junius,  Sydney  Smith, 
which  wet  the  last  pages  of  ordinary  novels  :  they  ]  Isaac  Taylor,  Walter  Scott;  Addison,  too,  was 
come  from  a  deeper  source  ;  and  as  the  lovers  are  j  never  so  gmid  as  when  he  put  on  the  short  face  of 
united  in  death,  to  part  no  more,  triumph  blend.s  1  ihe  Siirclntor.  Wilson  is  never  Bit  good,  as  »  hen 
with  the  tenderness  with  which  we  witness  the  sad  \  he  assumes  the  glorious  a/in.t  of  Christopher  North, 
yet  glorious  union.  Kulwer,  in  the  last  scene,  has  !  And,  thirdly,  the  anonymous,  when  preserved, 
apparently  in  his  eve  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Re-  |  piques  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  mystifies  him 
volt  of  Ulam,"  where  L.ion  and  Laone,  springing  into  interest ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes 
in  spirit  from  the  funeral  pile,  arc  united  in  a  hap-   allows  a  bold   and  honest  writer,  to  shoot   folly. 


pier  region,  in  the  "  calm  dwellings  of  the  mighty 
dettd,"  where  on  a  fairer  landscape  rests  a  "  holier 
day,"  and  where  the  lesson  awaits  thero,  that 

"  Virtue  though  obscured  on  earth,  no  less 
Survives  all  mortal  change,  in  lasting  loveliness." 


ex|M>se  error,  strip  false  pretension,  and  denounce 
wrong,  with  greater  safety  and  .elfeet.  A  time 
may  come,  when  the  anonymous  will  require  to  b«» 
abandoned  :  but  ue  are  very  doubtful  if  that  titiic 
has  yet  arrived. 

In  pursuing,  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper. 
Amid  the  prodigimis  number  of  Hulwer's  other 'a  parallel  between  Byron  and  Hulwer,  we  omitted 

to  note  a  sitige,  the  last  in  the  former's  literary 
progress.  Toward  the  close  of  hia  career,  his 
wild  shrieking  earnestness,  subsided  into  Epi- 
curean derision.  He  became  dissolved  into  one 
ctMiteinptuous  and  unhappy  sneer.  Beginning 
with  the  satiric  bitterness  of  "  English  Bards,"  he 
ended  with  the  fiendish  gaiety  of  "  Don  Juan." 
He  laughed  at  first  that  he  "  might  not  weep  ;'' 
hut  uliimatelv  this   miiterable  mirth  drowned  his 


productions,  we  may  mention  one  or  two  "  dearer 
than  the  rest."  Ihe  "Student,"  from  its  dis- 
ciHinected  plan,  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
ita  papers  appeared  previously,  has  seemed  to 
many  a  mere  published  |)ortfolio,  if  not  an  aimless 
c<dlectiou  of  its  author's  study  sweepings.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  fair  or  correct  estimate  of  its 
merits.  It  in  reality  contains  Iho  cream  of  Hul- 
wer's periodical  writincs.      And  the  Snc  Mimlhly 


Maaazinr,  dniing   his  editorship,  approached  our  ^  enthusiasm,  his  hiart,  and  put  out  the  few  flicker- 


ideal  of  a  perfect  magazine  ;  combining  as  it  did 
impartiality,  variety,  and  power.  His  "  Conver- 
sations with  an  .\inliitious  Student  in  ill  health," 
though  hardly  equal  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  con 
tain  many  rich  mcdit-iiions  and  criticisms,  suspend- 


ing embers  of  Ins  natural  piety.  The  deep  tragedy 
dissolved  in  a  "  poor  pickle  herring,"  yet  mournful 
farce.  We  trust  that  our  novelist  will  not  com- 
plete his  resemblance  lo  the  poet,  by  sinking  into 
a  satirist.     'T  is  indeed  a  pitiful  sight  that,  of  one 


ed  round  a  simple  and  atfciing  story.  The  word  who  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life  and  reputation, 
"ambitious,"  however,  is  unfortunate:  for  what  |  grinning  back  in  helpless  mockery,  and  toothless 
student  IS  not,  and  should  n.it  be  ambitious?  To  daughter,  upon  the  brilliant  way  which  he  h.as 
study,  is  to  climb  "  hitiber  still,  and  higher,  like  a  traver.sed,  but  to  which  he  can  return  no  more, 
cloud  of  fire."  Talk  of  an  ambitious  chamois,  or  I  We  anticipate  for  Bulwer  a  better  destiny.  He 
of  an  ambitious  lark,  as  lief  as  of  an  ambitious  slu-  j  who  has  mated  with  Ihe  mijihtv  spirit,  which  had 
dent.  The  allegories  in  the  "  Student,"  strike  us  [almost  reired  again  the  fallen  Titanic  form  of  re- 
as  eminently  fine,  with  glimpsi<8of  a  more  creative  ^  publican  Itume  ;  whose  genius  has  travelled  up  the 
imagination,  than  we  can  find  in  any  of  his  writ-  |  Rhine,  like  a  breeze  of  music.  "  stealing  and  giving 
ings,  save  "  Zannni."  We  have  often  regretted,  odor  ;"  who,  in  "Paul  ClifTord,"  has  8<'arched 
that  the  serious  allegory,  once  too  much  affected,  jsome  "  dark  bosoms,"  and  not  in  vain,  for  pathos 
is  now  almost  obsolete.  Why  should  it  be  so  ?  and  for  ptietry  ;  who  in  "England  and  the  English," 
why  should  not  more  he.ids  be  laid  down  upon  has  cast  a  rapid  but  vigorous  glance  upon  the  ten- 
John  Bunyan's  pillow,  to  see  more  visions  and  dencies  of  our  wondrous  affe  ;  who,  in  his  verse, 
dream  inure  dreams  !     Shall  truth  no  more  have,  has  so  admirably  pictured  the  stages  uf  romance  ic. 
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Milton's  Blory  :  nhn  lus  pon"  down  a  "  direr  lean 
and  siroiic,"  afl<T  Scliillcr,  into  iho  "  iiinerniosi 
main,"  liflinjt  with  a  fearless  hand,  the  "  veil  that 
is  wiiten  with  Niitht  and  with  Terror;"  and  in 
'•  7.11  I'i  "'  In-  ■  •'^ayed  to  rcliiine  the  mystic  fires 
cit'  .  and  to  reveal  the  dread  secrets 

ol  1  Id  ;  must  worthily  close  a  career 

an  illustrious.  May  the  clouds  and  mists  of  detrac- 
tion, against  which  he  strove  so  Ion);,  not  fail,  (to 
use  the  words  of  Hall,)  to  "  form,  at  evening,  a 
inaenificenl  theatre  for  his  reception,  and  to  sur- 
round with  auffmentud  glories,  the  luiniDary  which 
they  cannot  hide  !'' 


THE   NEW    COLONIAL   OFFICE. 

Habitual  readers  of  the  Spectator  will  hare  un- 
derstooil  that,  at  the  time  ot  wriiin|>  the  sucires- 
lions  last  week,  under  the  title,  "  Some  Thintrs 
which  the  Russell  povemnieiit  mi|2ht  do  presently, 
fiif  the  puhlic  good  and  its  own,"  we  were  not 
•ware  of  the  present  composition  nf  the  colonial 
office.  It  was  then  supposed  that  Loid  Grey 
would  not  be  a  member  of  the  Russell  govern- 
ment ;  that  Mr.  Charles  Roller  likewise  might 
continue  out  of  oflice  ;  and  that  Mr.  Hawes  would 
probubly  be  the  nnder-secrelary  for  the  home- 
department.  So  far  as  the  pn-sonnd  of  the  new 
government  gave  hopes  of  great  improvement  in 
the  adiniiiistratiim  of  colonial  airiirs,  the  sole  reli- 
ance was  upon  Iy<rd  John  Kiiiuw-ll.  Hut  although 
l»rd  John  Rus-Hell's  proceedings  as  colonial  minis- 
ter »\\  years  ajo,  and  his  recent  declarations  on 
the  subject  of  colonial  guvernment,  made  it  likely 
that  he  would  endeavor  to  promote  valuable  colo- 
nial reforms,  still  it  was  to  (w  feared  that,  as  prime 
minister,  his  hands  would  be  full  of  other  business  ;  I 
and  there  was  no  assurance  that  the  colonial  oflice 
would  Dot  continue  to  prove  an  impediment  to 
changes  of  any  importance.  Presto,  the  scene 
changes,  and  we  Iwhold  the  very  colonial  office 
itself  composed  of  three  out-and-out  colonial  re- 1 
formers.*  Ijiird  John  Russell's  address  to  the 
electors  of  London  cont.iins  n  promise  of  colonial 
reform  :  he  has  already  fulfilled  it  to  the  uttermost 
of  loH  unit ir  within  the  lime,  by  niaking  Lord 
Gr-  iiiini.iter,  and  letting  him  choose  such 

lL«s  Mr.  Hawes  and  Mr.  Holler.     For  this 

act  i.iord  John  Russell  will  obtain  some  of  that 
credit  which  is  just  now  the  mosi  conspicuous 
feather  in  Sir  Robert  Pefil's  nap  :  he  will  be 
honored  for  haviniz  made  a  personal  sacrifice  to  the 
public  aervicc.  For  Uird  John  RusselTs  reputa- 
tion as  a  practical  staiesiiian  rests  chiefly  on  his 
brief  adininiilralion  of  the  colonial  office  ;  and 
there  can  l>c  no  doulit  that  if  he  hud  now  placed  at 
the  head  of  that  d>'partment  a  )>er<Min  not  conversant 
with  coloni.il  (|iii'Hiiciiis,  and  had  himself  as  prime 
miiM-i'i' 'l"''Med  iliL'  chi'  "'"  of  (■■ilicy  and  prac- 
tli'  real  all  c  ilile,  he  would 

ha^  .  il   hi*  own  interest  more 

than  he  has  done  by  handing  over  the  task  to  Lord 
Grey.     The  cliangrs  would  have  licen  less  com- 

Jlete  and  valuable,  but  they  would  have  been  Lord  I 
uhn   Rusaell's.     Considering    l/ord    (irey's    inli- 
mate  aoquamiance  with  the  subji.-ct  in  its  twii  main 
diviaiaaa  uf  colonization  and  governiiivnt  uf  colo- 

•  It  i«  known  in  llirodirinl  .inl  |K>liiirnl  rinlcs.  thoiivb 
not  I'T-ni'S  >iil'l.u    111-.  1.-:  ..f  |i,.    II.'*  nniK.Hifi.Mii*. 
Ih:-' 
■It 

Buii'  c    I-  ■•   <M     HI)     ■■iiuiiiuiim     piioiii' 
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nies,  his  settled  and  proclaimed  opinions,  his  in- 
dustry, and  the  earnesiness  not  to  say  wilfulness 
of  his  character,  we  may  be  very  sun;  that  he  will 
put  his  own  mark  on  whatever  may  be  done.  The 
Rus-sell  government  and  the  piiblicMill  gain  by  the 
su]>erior  efficiency  of  the  office  under  Lord  Grey 
ns  an  instrument  of  colonial  reform  ;  but  Lord 
John  Russell  individually  will  not  gain  the  par- 
ticular increase  of  reputation  which  he  might  have 
secured.  He  would  find,  however,  if  he  could  get 
at  Sir  Robert  Peers  feelings  at  this  time,  that  the 
other  sort  of  fame  is  by  much  the  more  aereeable 
of  the  two  ;  not  to  mention  the  comlortable  whis- 
pers of  an  approving  conscience. 

The  public-spirit  evinced  by  I.iord  John  Russell 
in  this  matter  seems  to  pervade  the  nrrangemenls 
by  which    the    new  colonial  office  has  been  com- 

fmsed.  If  Ixird  Grey  had  thought  only  of  himself, 
le  would  have  chosen  an  uiider-sccretary  from  the 
numerous  class  of  "sticks;"  would  have  per- 
formed himself,  as  he  is  very  capable  of  doing,  all 
the  most  important  business  wiihin  the  office  ;  and 
would  have  monopolized  the  pleasant  work  of  plan- 
ning improvemenis  and  expounding  them  in  parlia- 
ment. He  would  not  have  deliberately  aliared 
with  others  an  occupation  so  sure  to  be  agreeable 
to  a  man  of  his  ambition  and  capacity.  He  obtains 
an  undcr-sccrctary  known  for  laborious  habits,  and 
for  having  opinions  of  his  own  on  all  llie  (|iiesli(ins 
which  the  present  colonial  office  will  have  to  de- 
cide. Those  opinions,  it  is  true,  are  the  same  as 
Lord  Grey"s  ;  but  Mr.  Hawes  has  a  position  in 
the  house  of  commons  which  will  enable  him  to 
give  utterance  to  his  views,  and  lake  an  important 
share  in  making  the  puhlic  acquainted  with  the 
policy,  Ihe  objects,  and  ihe  plans,  of  the  new 
colonial  office  ;  whilst  his  habits  of  business  and 
unusual  powers  of  lat>nr  inusi  procure  him  work 
and  consequence  in  Downing  street. 

I^ird  Gtey  and  Mr.  Hawi's  would  have  been  a 
capital  colonial  office  without  help  from  anybody 
else  :  they  appear  to  have  concurred  in  « ishiiig  Ic 
make  a  peilect  one,  by  giving  lo  Mr.  Charles 
Holler  that  larce  share  of  the  work  in  hand,  and 
of  the  honor  of  its  success,  which  iniist  necessarily, 
under  the  arrangement  they  have  made  with  him, 
fall  to  one  as  familiarly  versed  as  he  is  in  colonial 
subjects,  and  whose  name  is  even  more  bt^fore  the 
puhlic  in  connection  with  those  subjects  than  eiihei 
nf  theirs.  \Vc  cannot  help  savinc  that  it  is  a 
striking  proof  of  freedom  from  jealousy  of  di8|>o- 
silion  on  the  part  of  Lord  (irey  and  Mr.  Hawes.  lo 
have  wished  that  Mr.  Huller  should  b<!  associated 
with  them  in  the  performance  of  their  official  and 
parliamentary  duties.  Mr.  Hawes,  in  particular, 
might  have  been  cxcus«-d  as  a  son  of  Adam  for  ob- 
jeciini;  loan  arrangement  which  so  obviously  lends 
to  diminish  his  merely  personal  confequenco  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  of  which  the  susgestioii 
would  have  been  taken  as  an  affront  by  the  com- 
mon run  nf  aspiring  politicians.  One  observes 
now  and  then  a  peculiar  moral  nature  as  iifnnranl 
of  jealousy  as  Nelson's  was  of  fear  ;  but  we  must 
confess  that  il  never  occurred  lo  us  till  now  lo 
entertain  for  Mr.  Hawes  the  deep  respecl  which 
Ibis  character  cninmands.  Nor  is  Mr.  Dnllerqulte 
distanced  in  the  race  of  generosity.  Whslever 
merit  in  this  respect  may  Iw  awarded  lo  I»rd  John 
Kossell,  I^ird  Grev,  and  Mr.  Hawes,  a  considera- 

I' •    ■■■ I- I'.iies  to  Mr.  Ilull-'r    "'■•■    "ilh   his 

\  of  the  soh|ect  oi  ii  and 

iiienl,  with  the  rij  .|iiired 

by  hi*  great  apoech  of  1843  and  in  aubsequenl  lie- 
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bales,  and  with  hii  command  of  the  rnr  of  (ho 
house  ufronimonB,  riiiuhl  have  hesitated  to  under- 
take irregular  and  undefined  otTicial  functions  in 
relation  to  that  subject,  as  the  suhordinato  of  even 
so  cininL'tit  a  prrson  as  I.<ird  (Irey.  All  the  four, 
however,  seem  to  have  thoii|/lit  only  of  getting  l4ie 
public  work  done  in  the  best  way,  without  regard 
to  personal  (■onsiderations.  We  have  now,  at  all 
events,  a  thorout!hly  i-iunpetcnt  colonial  nflicn  : 
thanks  to  Lord  John  Russell,  After  wasing  for 
sixteen  years  a  scarcely  inicrrnptcd  war  with  the 
frreat  house  at  the  bottom  of  Downing  street,  the 
Sprctnlor  declares  itself  tint  m>'rely  satisfied  but 
delighted.  We  venture  to  add,  that  this  avowal 
will  be  the  signal  for  many  an  illumination  in  the 
distant  portions  of  tho  ISriiisb  onipirc,  and  for  no 
little  rejoicing  among  tho  coloniiing  and  commer- 
cial classes  at  home. 

For  this  ^a^o  has  no  parallel  with  regard  to 
hopes  of  iMTfornianco  by  a  department  of  govern- 
ment, resting  on  the  bare  fact  of  cert.nin  appoint- 
ments. On  every  question  connected  with  colo- 
nies and  the  progress  of  eidoiiizalion,  llie  views  of 
Lord  Orev,  Mr.  Duller,  and  Mr.  Ilawes,  are 
matured,  definite,  and  so  completely  in  unison  as 
to  fonn  one  policy.  The  combination  of  various 
talents  in  the  olTicial  trinnity,  as  well  as  their  ap- 
propriate distribution  fur  conception  and  cotnmand, 
for  eximsilinn  and  p^rsuision,  and  for  practical 
ftriciency,  is  most  singular.  .\nd  tho  opinions  of 
the  new  colonial  olhce  are  not  merely  speculative 
or  theoretical  ;  they  consist  of  specific-  and  earnest 
purposes.  What  Lord  Grey  and  his  assistants 
may  be  expected  to  do,  having  the  power,  is  just 
what  they  have  for  years  been  vainly  striving  to 
get  done  by  other  hands  wliMi  had  the  power  hut 
not  the  will.  The  will  and  the  power  are  now  con- 
joined :  and  we  may  Im5  as  sure  of  what  is  going 
to  happen  with  respect  to  the  extension  and  gov- 
ernment of  colonies,  as  we  should  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  coming  changes  in  the  post-office  if 
Rowland  Hill  had  been  put  at  the  head  of  St. 
Martin 's-le-U rand  just  before  the  adoption  of  his 
plan.  Nay,  more  sure  ;  for  the  scheme  of  a  uni- 
form penny-postane  must  at  all  events  have  met 
with  formidable  opposition  on  the  score  of  reve- 
nue :  whereas  Ixird  Grey's  plans  of  colonial  re- 
form, being  cordially  supported,  as  there  is  every 
re:ison  to  siip(Hise  they  will  lie,  by  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  have  now  only 
to  be  proposed  in  order  to  lie  carried  into  effect. 

What  these  plans  are  is  not  generally  known, 
hut  simply  because  public  opinion  in  this  country 
takes  litiie  heed  of  colonial  questions.  Hnnsord 
must  bo  searched,  by  most  people,  before  they  can 
even  comprehend  what  cidonizers  and  colonists 
hive  long  expected  as  results  of  Linl  Grev's 
much-desired  accession  to  power  in  colonial  mat- 
ters. Hence  a  singular  property  of  the  task  which 
he  has  undertaken  :  the  public  at  Large  will  esti- 
in.ate  its  importance  S(de!y  by  its  fruits.  Ijord 
Grey's  pi^ition  resembles  that  of  the  general  in 
battle,  whose  capacity  will  bo  measured  bv  the 
event  ;  who  will  bear  the  whole  blame  of  failure, 
or  obtain  nearlv  all  the  honor  of  success.  Vain 
would  be  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  induce  the 
public  to  sh;m!  responsibility  with  him  by  sanction- 
ing his  plans  before  trial.  If  his  plans  are  as 
sound  and  j;real  as  those  believe  who  have  cared 
to  understand  them,  it  is  a  happy  accident  that 
•olf-reliance  and  active  energy  unite  in  his  charac- 
ter with  the  contemplative  faculties. — Spectator, 
Jutyll.  '^         ' 


SUGAR    TRADE — WEST    INDIES. 


Oi-R  West  Indian  colonies,  the  great  : 
of  sugar  for  the  Kritish  market,  are  ■ 
with  damage  from  competition  with  coioiim-  mhI 
employing  slaves,  after  we  have  forbidden  tho 
West  Indian  planters  to  possess  slavi«  Ti..  « 
have  never  believed  it  possible  that  tl 
government  could  bo  guilty  of  that  prarti 
sistency  ;  forgetting  that  the  English  government 
is  not  immortal — does  not  last  through  a  genera- 
tion— has  not  the  average  life  of  a  cab-hor^e  :  nor 
have  they  believ(>d  till  now,  when  the  event  has 
come.  It  is  not  generous,  therefore,  but  jirnply 
'just,  to  give  them  time  to  prepare  for  the  unex- 
pected comjietition.  Time  is  not  unneeded.  The 
West  Indian  planter  possessed  a  certain  number 
of  black  laborers,  all  of  whom,  under  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  he  could  keep  at  the  appointed 
work  of  sugar-making.  As  soim  as  slavery  was 
abolished,  the  blacks  were  free  to  lake  their  choice 
in  a  wider  range  of  employments  ;  many  aban- 
doned the  sugar-fields,  and  those  who  remained 
have  bestowed  only  a  portion  of  their  time.  It  has 
become  necessary  for  the  planter  not  only  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  of  hands,  but  also  as  much  as 
[Missible  to  diminish  his  own  dependence  on  mere 
liuinan  labor  by  improved  implements  and  methods 
of  cultivation  or  manufacture.  Hoih  processes 
take  time  ;  up  to  this  moment,  both  have  been  im- 
peded by  oirici,-!!  obstructions.  But  the  allowance 
of  lime  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  immedi- 
ate fflllrmrnl  of  the  question  :  a  bill,  passed  next 
week,  may  provide  for  the  prospective  and  gradual 
abandonment  of  the  differential  sugar-duties  ;  just 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel's  corn  hill  provided  for  the 
pro.spective  abandonment  of  corn-doties.  With 
free  trade  to  their  detriment,  the  West  Indians 
justly  demanded  free  trade  to  their  advantage — 
free  admission  to  this  country  of  their  rum  at  duty 
equal  to  that  on  home  spirits  ;  free  admission  for 
their  molasses,  at  an  equivalent  (say)  to  our  malt- 
duty,  to  he  useil  in  liritish  manufactures.  And 
above  all,  they  have  a  right  to  a  free  supply  of 
labor,  whencesoever  they  can  procure  it.  .Simal- 
laneously  with  the  new  sugar  bill,  let  them  have 
liord  John  Russell's  promise  that  free  trade  shall 
extend  its  benefits  also  to  them.  New  regulations 
for  the  free  ingress  of  tropical  labor  might  at  once 
be  adopted  by  the  executive  government  without 
troubling  the  parliament. 

The  other  great  risk  involves  moral  ronsidcra- 
tions  touching  slavery  and  the  civilization  of  the 
negro  race.  When  once  slive-sugar  is  admitted 
to  the  Hritish  markets,  its  value  will  ris*?;  with  it 
will  rise  the  value  of  slave-labor,  the  premium  on 
the  slave-trade.  Yes.  unpleasant  ns  it  is,  that  fact 
must  be  admitted.  The  confessiim,  however,  is 
but  another  term  for  admitting  a  truth  which  has 
gradually  been  creeping  on  the  ct)nviction  of  all 
unbiassed  obst^rvcrs — that  the  pertinacious  attempt 
of  this  country  forcibly  to  suppress  the  slave-trade 
carried  on  by  other  countries,  alien  to  our  laws,  is 
impr.acticable.  Our  devices  to  etTect  it,  our  re- 
sources to  di.sguise  the  ruinous  cost  to  ourselves, 
are  exhausted.  Hut  we  need  not  abandon  our 
generous  aspirations  in  despair  ;  there  is  still  hope. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  new  to  the  subject 
will  find  .suggestions  for  relinquishing  the  crusade 
against  the  slave-trade,  without  abandoning  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro  race,  fully  developed  in 
a  Supplement  which  we  published  on  the  15lh  of 
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April,  1943. •  Siiffi(v  it  here  to  say,  that  thre- 
l»bor  must    be  ■1   by  cnci" 

l»b»>r  ,  thut  il.  IS  tuuht  bt 

lo  r  uncut  which  »t'  lnriLil  ui'uii 

thpi  •   frre  trade  in  siii;ar  is  not  in- 

cosiii'nii  il  u;,i  j.:.isi)<Tity  lor  the  I'liijibiycrs  of 
ftve  African  labor.  The  pes'.ilent  atmosphere 
rendera  .\frica  inaccessible  toiho  Kur(i|)ean  ;  ftus- 
tralin);  every  elTorl  that  he  iiiaki>s  to  penetrate  that 
continent  as  the  her.ihl  of  civilizaiion.  Jn  the 
West  Indies  the  European  and  African  meet  on 
common  ground  :  the  African  is  there  free — pro- 
tected— cherished — adniiited  to  participate  in  Euro- 
pean arts.  A  more  perfect  school  could  not  be 
provided  for  him  :  he  finds  European  styles  of 
atrriculture,  European  comnieree,  in  active  opera- 
tion ;  and  his  lessons  in  both  are  practical.  He 
finds  European  training,  intellectual  and  moral, 
with  access  even  lo  the  highest  and  ipost  varied 
literature  of  England.  He  finds  the  freest  politi- 
cal and  munirip,il  instiiulioiis,  inviting  him  to  take 
an  active  part  in  them.  The  negro  laborer  of  the 
West  Indies  is  on  an  equal  footing  of  freedom  with 
any  meinb<Tof  the  working  clasfies  in  England  itself. 
And  it  is  saiisfaciury  to  learn  by  experience,  that 
the  scholar  is  rapidly  trained  in  that  practical 
school  ;  insomuch  that  it  would  not  be  difficult,  nay, 
it  would  be  most  easy,  to  rear  a  whole  army  of 
negroes  to  carry,  by  reemigration,  the  arts  and 
blessings  uf  civilized  life  back  to  their  native  con- 
tinent. Il  is  in  the  West  Indies  thai  Africa  may 
be  civilized. — Spectator. 


I  and  the  rights  of  property — ally  yourselrea  to  the 

•ri'at    Mother   of    Republics,    and    imitate   those 

!.:ilities  which    have    ii.ade  her  great.     Do  this, 

,  and  you  w  ill  be  great  and  happy  yourselves — fail, 

and  voiir  fate  is  fixed  forever. 

"  Long  live  the  I'niled  Slates  of  America  ! 
"  Long  live  the  Republic  of  Rio  Grande  !  " 


The  Press  is  Matamoras. — ^The  Picayunr 
•ays,  we  have  received  the  first  two  numbers  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Frii-nd  of  the 
People.  The  first  number  is  dated  June  1st,  and 
the  second,  June  fiih.  The  motio  of  the  paper  is 
"  Fear  not — the  brave  and  generous  soldier  is  only 
to  be  dreaded  in  the  field  of  battle."  The  paper 
is  edited  by  H.  Mcf'leod.  The  leading  articles 
are  printed  both  in  English  and  Sp.mish.  The 
purpose  is  to  convince  the  |x'(iple  of  Tamaulipas, 
Coahuila,  New  Leon,  and  f 'hihnahua  of  the  fnlilily 
of  resi.sting  American  arms,  and  to  throw  njMm  the 
administration  of  Faredes  the  responsibility  of  the 
war.  A  separation  of  ihe  departmcnis  named 
above  from  the  central  government  of  Mexico  is 
the  distinct  aim  of  this  new  paper.  In  the  first 
number  of  the  paper  there  is  an  earnest  appeal, 
which  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  Rise,  then,  and  shout  for  the  Repvblie  of  Rio 
Grande.  Ab:indim  Ihe  Mexican  vulture  that  preys 
upon  your  viials — the  filling  symbol  of  a  govem- 
'  A  has  no  deeper  commiseration  for  your 
.  than  llie  voracious  bird  upon  her  crest 
l<  <  ir.  i..,  the  serpent  that  wriihes  in  his  Itoak. 
Assemble  yonr  delegates  within  the  .\merican 
lines,  organize  your  pr"*'-!"!' •!  "■ivernment  al 
once,  and  declare  yonr  irn  lo  the  .Sierre 

Madre.     At  your  leisure  v  >  bate  a  consti- 

tution, and  arrange  the  details  of  your  government. 
Rid  jrnur  new  tepiiblic  of  that  horrid  incubus,  the 
Maucao  lariir,  which  has  ruined  her  treasury 
mi  dwnoraliird  her  |>c<)ple — open  your  ports  and 
:  ■  "  '  ly  with  all  the  world — get  the  most  for 
have  l<i  sell,  by  having  the  world  fur 
■  uv'Tii  -  •  '  Mill  want  to  bny  at  the  cheapest 
lales,  bv  ■•   World    for    sellers — educate 

jitur  chii.; ,-...iccl  the  lil>crty  of  ilio  citizen, 

•  "ChrapSofw  by  Prwi  Ubor.'> 


"WORK    WHILE   IT    IS    DAV. 

Up,  Christian  !  up!  and  sleep'st  thou  still  • 
Haylighl  i.'  glorious  on  ihe  hill  ! 
And  far  advanced  the  sunny  glow 
Laughs  in  the  joyous  vale  below  ; 
The  morning  shadow,  long  and  late, 
Is  stretching  o'er  the  dial  plate. 

And  are  thine  eyes,  sad  waVer,  say, 
Filled  with  ihe  tears  of  yesterday  ' 
Or  lowers  thy  dark  and  anxious  )>row 
Beneath  to-morrow's  burdens  now  ' 
.Vcir  strength  for  every  day  is  given, 
Daily  the  manna  falls  from  heaven. 

Link  by  link  the  chain  is  made. 
Pearl  bv  pearl  the  cosily  braid. 
The  daily  thread  of  hopes  and  fears, 
Weaves  up  the  woof  of  many  years  ; 
And  well  thy  labor  shall  have  sped. 
If  well  thou  weaves!  the  rfoiTy  thread. 

I'p,  Christian  !  np  !  thy  cares  resign  ! 
The  past,  the  future  arc  not  thine '. 
Show  forth  to-i/nt/  ihy  Saviour's  praise. 
Redeem  the  coiirs<*of  evil  davs  ; 
Life's  shadow  in  ils  lenglhening  gloom, 
Points  daily  nearer  to  Ihe  lomb. 

Christian  Register. 


TRUE    REST. 

Sweet  is  the  pleasure 

Itself  cannot  s|Hiil, 
Is  not  true  leisure 

One  with  Irne  toilt 
Thou  that  wnuld'st  taste  it 

Siill  do  thy  best. 
Abuse  it  not,  teaste  il  not, 

Else  'I  is  no  rest. 
Would'st  l>chold  beauty 

Near  ihee,  all  round? 
Only  haih  duty 

>WA  a  sight  found. 
Rest  \»  not  (|uilling 

The  busy  career, 
Rest  is  ihe  filling 

Of  ►elf  lo  il!<  sphere. 
'Tis  the  briMik's  motion. 

Clear  without  strife, 
Fleeing  to  ocean 

.\fler  iu  life. 
Deeper  devcjtion 

Nowhere  balh  knelt. 
Fuller  emotion 

Heart  never  felt. 
T  is  loving  and  serving 

The  highest  and  hest, 
'Tis  nnuurd,  unswerving, 

And  this  is  true  n-si. 

Christian  Register 
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Fmm  t)M  Ponlipi  Q<ururi)r  lUrlaw. 

1.    Bililir  yfimoirfs  rclali/s  a  rhisloire  Je 

Fni  Ic  IHnif  Hiiclc.     Vola.  1  and 

8.  fivii       in  Hi.      Dldot. 

a.    T/u  Misnllani/ of  the  SpalJing  Oub.     Vols.  I. 
II.    Aberdeen,    i'tiuted  t'ur  the  Club.    1S41- 

9.  4tu. 

3.   Auto-bwgrofhy  of  Sir  Siinonda  D'Kwrs.     T^ii- 
dun.     1843.    3  vuU.     8vo. 

"Till:  study  of  records  and  othor  exmic  monii- 
ments  of  anliquity,"  says  Sir  Simonds  d'Kwcs, 
"  is  the  must  ravisliiiiij  and  natisfying  of  all  llic 
parts  of  human  knowledcR."  And,  indeed,  with- 
out exeusin)T  for  a  inomcnt  those  unhappy  persons, 
who,  like  dKwes  himself,  are  pcr|)etuaily  poring 
over  trivial  furls,  of  which  they  cannot  discern 
either  the  causes  or  the  heariiips.  it  must  be  frankly 
allowed  that  there  are  few  things  less  "  ravishing" 
or  less  satisfactory  than  that  sort  of  rcfrular  his- 
tory which  long  passed  current  ;  exhibiting,  no 
doubt,  the  more  strikinj^j  resulia  of  the  passions  or 
the  virtues  of  persons  in  eminent  station,  and  re- 
cordiu)}  the  transacticms  of  a  nation  in  its  collective 
capacity  ;  hut  lollin)»  little  of  ils  pa.st  existence  ; 
not  disclo^mij  the  nicer  shades  of  its  moral  rind 
social  progress,  scarcely  touching  upon  the  private 
life  of  those  digiiiliod  persons,  whose  public  acts 
it  records,  and  nut  attempting  to  show  in  the  least 
what  ordinary  men  and  women  were  doing  and 
thinking,  what  they  believed,  what  they  loved, 
what  they  hated,  how  they  lived,  or  how  they 
died.  And  yet  that  which  is  thought,  and  said, 
and  felt,  is  as  real  history,  and,  at  least,  as  impor- 
tant to  be  known,  as  that  which  is  visibly  done  by 
man  to  man.  The  written  memorials,  public  and 
private,  from  which  the  dignified  conventional 
"  history"  is  constructed,  almost  invariably  contain 
more  of  the  spirit  of  times  gono  by,  than  the  his- 
tory it-self ;  but  they  are  rarely  capable  of  being 
woven  inlo  a  conlinuou.s  narrative,  and,  therefore, 
the  historian  often  fancies  himself  compelled  to 
reject  them,  though  they  become  more  valuable 
than  ever,  in  an  age  when  national  peculiarities 
are  vanishing  so  rapidly. 

The  French  have  always  been  celebrated  for 
their  abundant  details  of  ancient  life,  and  the  recent 
commencement  of  a  republication  of  ancient  me- 
moirs, shows  the  high  value  they  set  upon  this 
branch  of  knowledge.  The  appearance,  too,  of 
the  "  ttrands  Jours  de  Clermont,"  which  we  lately 
noticed  (an  important  work,  and  strongly  illustra- 
tive of  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  revolution,) 
suggests  the  hope  that  much  valuable  information 
may  yet  bo  derived  from  similar  sources.  And  the 
other  publications,  whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  this 
article,  are  merely  two  among  many  proofs  that 
Europe  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  subject. 

In  .\merica,  a  considerable  taste  for  the  study 
of  aniiiiuity  has  lately  appeared,  and  it  is  not  long 
since  general  interest  was  excited  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  witch  trials  at  Salem,  among  the  early 
settlers,  who  carried  out  from  the  mother  country 
very  strong  opinions  and  feelings  on  the  subjm, 
which  may  in  some  degree  bo  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  publications  of  the  Spalding  Club. 
Witches  indeed  have  played  an  im|M)rtanl  part  in 
their  time,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  in- 
Tariably  misemployed  their  power  ;  since  among 
the  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  (m  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.,  if  we  recollect  aright)  there  is  a 
bill  which  states  that  the  art  had  been  exercised  by 
a  certain  man  upon  an  attorney  who  had  conducted 


a  lawsuit  ■ticcemfiilly  sgainol  him.  The  attorney, 
t(„.r.  r,,r..  mils  ilir  ill  riiicellor  to  restrain  the  do- 
l.  n  of  the  court,  from  prae- 

ii  mm.    It  is  doubtful  whelhet 

lawyers  have  ever  partaken  largely  of  the  popular 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  wilrlicrnft,  tliouuh  they 
have  failed  to  op|>ose  it  wiih  vigor.  Sir  Ceorgo 
Msckeniie,  the  celebrated  lord-advocate  of  the 
.!i\<  iif  Charles  II.,  though  he  a^8«•rt.<l  that  tho 
■  \  ;•  lire  of  witches  is  not  to  be  doubted,  exhibits 
III!  disposition  to  exaggeimto  their  powers,  or  those 
of  their  master. 

"The   devil,"    says    Sir    Cieor""    M-i.-l-'-niie, 
"  cannot  transform  one  species  in'  :is  a 

woman  into  a  cat,  for  else  he  behi I \  inlate 

some  of  the  substance  of  tho  woman,  or  create 
some  more  substance  to  tho  cat,  the  one  being 
much  more  than  the  other ;  and  the  devil  can 
neither  annihilate  or  create,  nor  could  he  make  the 
shapes  return,  nam  non  dalvr  rrgrcssus  !i 
ad  hahilum."  This  opinion,  however, 
means  hold  true  of  the  women  a;  '  -.n!- 

land    in   the    days    immediately  the 

Ueformatinn,  when  the  public,  l» m:;  |m  .  ullarly 
sharp-set  for  the  detection  of  the  subtlest  processes 
of  s:itanic  agency,  ascertained  to  ils  entire  satis- 
faction that  the  whole  land  was  enrbaiiled  ;  that 
the  shapes  of  women  and  cats  (to  say  nothing  of 
dogs,  hares,  and  coneys)  were,  under  certain  influ- 
ences, interchangeable  at  pleasure  ;  while  evil 
spirits  hopped  about  in  the  likeness  of  magpies, 
scratched  and  bit  as  cats,  lowed  as  calves,  bleated 
as  lambs,  or  pranced  as  chargers.  Our  admiration 
is  not  more  due  to  the  proverbial  acuteness  which 
enabled  the  people  of  Scotland  to  arrive  at  these 
great  truths,  than  to  the  energy  with  which  they 
gave  effect  to  their  convictions. 

With  reiiard  to  the  general  history  of  this  popu- 
lar delusion,  little  remains  to  be  learnt,  but  the 
strange  details,  preserved  with  curious  minuteness 
in  the  documents  printed  by  the  Spalding  Club, 
impart  a  painful  reality  to  these  transactions,  which 
seem  more  and  more  incredible  and  absurd,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  undoubted  and  lamentable  certainty. 
It  appears  that  in  the  town  of  Abcrdtcn  alone, 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  persons  were  burnt  for 
the  crime  of  witchcraft  in  ihe  spring  of  1507,  and 
there  are  various  notices  of  others  who  Ir  '  '^  ^  .1 
previously.     The  persons  accused  wer. 

placed   in  irons,  and  confined  in  the  \.i r 

the  town  church,  and  sometimes  lay  in  pnson  for 
six  months  or  a  year  before  they  were  brought  for 
trial.      Their  judges  were  the  sheriffs,  ami    • 
magistrates  of  the   town,  acting  under  a  sp< '  .  il 
commission. 

Public  curiosity  having  been  strongly  excited 
upon  this  subject,  the  unfortunate  witches  were 
eagerly  resorted  to  during  their  confinement,  and 
they  are  alleged  in  many  instances  to  have  com- 
municated their  evil  arts  to  persons  consulting  ihim 
through  the  bars  of  their  prisons.  It  seems  rea- 
sonably clear,  that  many  of  them  affected  (as  some 
persons  still  do)  to  use  charms,  and  were  desirous 
of  acquiring  the  influence  which  a  necromantic 
reputation  never  failed  to  confer  ;  but  the  long  im- 
prisonment, and  the  variety  of  mental  and  bodily 
torments  to  which  they  were  subjected,  generally 
produced  in  the  end  any  kind  of  a  confession  which 
was  desired  ;  or  if  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt 
could  not  be  extorted  from  them,  witnesses  were 
always  ready  to  support  any  charge  whatever. 
The  confession  of  Andrew  Man  (himself  a  witch, 
and  known  as  a  witch-trier  of  such  exquisite  skill, 


VD 


T  wt  VflCvCnHy  VVl  SMVf  mtfW  IMR^ 

to  — H|  t»  i<htw  b  •yycaia,  that  whoi  k«  WW 
•  ytwy  Uy,  A*  4cnll,  k«  aaMir,  oac  M  Im 
MriMra  knaK,  w  llw  Wiiaiw  aaii  akafe  «f  » 
««BM.  criM  UM  QMas  aT  DykM.  mJ 
««WafcMU  kMw  dl  Am^H  h4  iImU  Mp 
•■I  care  all  aarta  «f  ■€>■«»,  alan  af  ac*«al 


winWAai 
,  aai  •>■  be  caai  iaia  ika  iK, 
raaae  ha  Iwiiaa  «afllly  ■«•. 
Tka  caMBBa  ai  vMdbevaA  ftt^ftnty  inBM  la 
Tirartiaaay  afaaaat  the  hcslik  Mmtm, 
Ika  gmwili  af  ctaya,  •■<  Ikai*  ia  s 
ia  ifce  4M(*irtiaa  af  lh« 


ate  Um  yaevalcMC  a€  niihw   fever  aaJ  afac. 


k,  aad  that  he  abaali  bm  wdl,  vei  (oich  iV 
■  lai^  lacahaU*  adcMlaat  afaw  aaca  giA*) 
fcw«  la  har  ha  Um<  Mac*  U  «a4 


'  Whaa  ha  fvav  aa,  he  M 
B^frtarvatanrafihe  Hack  art.  BflmwtithatA 
■M  eatecry.  he  •aaaadbied  la  cCict  rariaca  eens, 
baih  af  ywfie  ami  af  cutk.  Ia  oae  cmc.  ihc 
^■aaaa  *aa  ttaMftnarf  la  a  eat,  which  wauailjr 
A  Mnaia  apim,  vhaaa  he  lenMaJ  On0' 
U  mi  wpfiwl  w  ha  aa  aa«ti,  amt  GaTa 
^  akhanfh  ha  ia  «(  vmawe  wM  GW.  (bat 
the  aaeMaia  baew  ttmm  eierflei  ytimc 
ta  ha  the  4e*il,)  caae  la  hia  ia  ihe 
I  af  a  bir  aafci,  cM  ia  while  elaihaa,  aaJ 


a«  iha  ihaaJ  facer.  Mofea*cr,  Iha 
<^aca  aT  BfhM  "  hw  a  (m  aT  all  thceiaft." 
Ink  Chnrtai  i  fay  ia  tha  gin/  aaaa,  aa4  haa  all 
rawer  aaicr  CM,  "  VU"  (Aafawr)  ••  kaMra 
aaefcy  4eU  mem  ia  iheir  eotayaay  aad  the  fciag 
tfM*  Aarf  ia  FWwiawa,  wmA  Tbaaaaa  Byaaaar 
naih  af  whaea  Aa4  yalariaaaly,  aad  Ictt  Iheir 
Me  ••  he  rrlaleJ  ia  <i<irial  waya  hy  pay  alar  US' 
iWaa)  aw  Ihere."  Uf«a  the  ta«4-^y  la  barteat 
ia  iha  eanwi  year,  whah  Ml  aa  a  W<  ' 
he  aaw  Chriaiaietoy  eaaw  eat  af  ihe 


heiag  cMeviaiaed. 

IVh,  ^aiaat  aae  waiBMi  it  ia  alk««4,  a*! 
ft^mi,  ihat  «M  aifht.  while  her  liiiilml  wae 
iyiaf  ia  hal,  aa4 


the  haiha^,  awl  eiied  ~  waOawa !"  (a  wmkitt 
avyitaaaaa  aot  very  aaaaaal  aaawf  ihe  eat  hiad) 
*a4  wetried  aae  M  her  awa  hiMcita  ;  wbeteayaa 
he  alew  ihe  cat,  *aA  immutatdf  iheicaAer  hath 
hia  haa*  mti  hk  4ac  na  mad.    Kmi  aa  a  leaaf 


a** 

devfla,"  il  ia  aiaiej  (m»  ihe  aaw'a  j 
)  chat  aa  Ihe  4sy  af  Iha  ■athcr'a  iriaL  *«■ 
aaaM  la  ihe  ftther'a  haaae  aw  c«i  ayirii,  ■  Wkm- 
acaa  af  a  aaafyie,  *a4  atrwck  Ihe  faa«fMt  4aaghlar 
eat  af  the  hawe,  mU  waaU  hsaa  ahMhcd  mm.  f 

raaJ  4eatieya4  her,  had  aat  Iha  aaighhan 
atreet  eeaai 
faith  ftaai  the 
wiadiiaa  aa  her.    A  i 


raa  aer«  aae  aet  Ifea  acMjawava  M 
I  ia  sail  *•  4mmt"  thai  iaal  afM 


ihe  fol  Ihe  aaaw  dar,  hy  aa  cvi  ayarit.  ia 
'4  a  i«r, hat  Iha  amhhau  tfaa  ialiiyiiil,  aa4 
hy  ihctf  ewscat  yraycta  to  CMI.  ii|iiMii<  ihe  4m- 

'      '  to  he  ati- 


yraycrali 
m  ihaaga  ) 


to  aU  the  werW.  Ihat  ihert  ■  aaae  of  their  fadwr'a 
heaae  fiae  fraaa  the  4e«i'a  aerriee,  hat  al  aa*  hit 
■atreet  aiatea.     la  aaiiher  eaaa  it  ia  iBtfad,  hat 


l>k«wr«a  m(  a  atiHwa.    TW  QMaa  ml  Elyhca  waa  ^  wot  fiwrmi,  ifeai  a  eenata  toaa  f ai 

i  deraa  e'ctocfc  la  a  wiater  toffht,  faei 

ler  hhaweto: 


thaae,  amd  aihiai  with  her,  nkmg  aye*  wMe  haefc- 
wcye;*  aed  if  he  hiJ  haea  aiiawed  to  have  fcaal 
the  aaaaaaiiia  «•  At  hattaw  «««•  iMt,  ha  weJd  ' 
hmm  toU  eT  all  Ihaac  wha  thaaU  have  heca  la ' 


(that 


aeeaaad,  or  a  devil  ia  her 
at,  aa  weala  MMae «  waea  aae  gapea  aaa  gtoweaaa  wyaa 
toU  ml  all  Ihaac  wha  thaedd  hava  haaa  ia '  hiai.  aad  vemied  iafy  huada  eat  ef  her  ■liifc, 
with  ihes.  The  cinw  haae  ahayaa  aad '  which  Aighuwcd  hta  ao  awwh,  ihat  he  heeaww 
'  will  haw  fait  eavared  aaeh,  aad  waa  famed  to  ye  hack  am>,  iaeiaad  ef 
,  aad  ihey  are  hat  afcadawa,  yet  am  "  atarfk  paatiwdMf  to  hia  wwa  haaae.  EBcw  Otsy  ww 
•r"  (etrwBfat]  thaa  aMa,|  aad  iher  here  yhyiey  wdicwd  w  a  wtoiiaw  wiwh  aad  i 
aad  daaeiatg  whw  ihey  yteaw,  aad  ihe  aaaw  m  dwiag  a0  ihe  yrtinaliaf  year  the 

,  aad  caa  he  aid  er  yMWf  wkw  ahe  with  awe  Mcfgie,  her  raaa>it(wha  had  aiace  tad  T) 
aa«  ahe  atohw  aay  awa  kiaf  whwi  aha  aaa  aa  ihe  lihwew  af  a  dar.  llw  eiher  ia  the  Hto- 
The  atvw  wiB  aulta  aw  ayaaar  to  he  ia  aeaa  ml  a  eat,  hetwisi  her  haw*  aad  ihat  ml 
*fairili*dir.wd  yet  he  wiMfad  hMtodir  ia  a  Mergie. 

■aw  w  Ihe  taeta  :  ihey  wdl  ayyiar  to  haw  c**-  It  ia  iHMwMe  to  iwiipw  aay  irwrtiw  ef 
lachta,  ajid  awvrdb,  winch  aw  aattiaf  fife  iato  wHw  wiwij  aighr  eat  cater.  Thaw,  ia 
Bad  (twa  aad  auawa ;  yet  he,  Aadrew,  |  Ihe  caw  ml  Ueiw  Fraaer,  it  haaaeaed  Ihat  a  war- 

rwd  aaw  feaad  hiaaflecUe*  viaMMly  aad  esl 


iaaat  aftaad  w  ga  aaaai 
w«h  ihew  ••  haa  daya, 
A*  fowdl 


At  Iha  day  *f 

aatar  aad  iha 


1 4*4*  dww  af  *•  haw  Artwr, 
•hath  Ihal  Bmmmt  laihia  0m  Immw 
•at  ihw lae« l8<MM«r  L* 


—  hiUi 
Of 

Ai  watlhw 

TW  nr  aiiaai.  wi*  tow  >4y 

I^wwlSlSMaHafa'^ 

Tk<*  vaaiktaU 


fT. 
T» 


m  I  tmtti 


r<a*  bw  *e  *ad«|^  wMto  a*«t 
'  '■re  toa  II  lai  1 1  i^^air  aet, 
toa  w  aw  ai#t,  we  £bm>  «<  wwB, 
■  ihiitiT  dad  haih  fciilll  ito  awa, 
iawdaylrtii  ii  ii^lawaad." 


TM. 


dtoaiily  dtswa  away  feaw  hia  wife,  to  a 
widow,  fer  whaw  he  had  hew  wwwy 
Hriw  Fiwer  ww       ' 


aaviB*  alwava  *aaa  *wat 
wife  ihaHMM*,  aad  •*  I 


ear*,  (aad 
■C.)ilww 


*f  hwc,  ar 


Aamer^,  aad 


aad  afahe  to  he  twMfht 
by  *e  ariMvU  Uata  mt  Om  mU  Haiw. 
Thiawwl 

Hdw  Fraaer  ww' wavicied.  Ac 
wewM  it  WW  a  chaia*  *at  ahe,  by  her  i 
aawtad  Gaatf*  Bawiar  "  to  aairy  a  year  Uaay, 
whwaat  at  aaw  w«*4t«ad,  aacaw  he  ww  a  awe 
w  feed  ihe  aad  itch,  aad  aaaw  m  haaew  ywcwa, 
dto  M  awty  hailat  ^aaa*.  waw  ml  aa  haw 
w. aad  1^ had  twill  diywyaitf  iiib."    The 
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devil  appnrod   to  hii  lervinla,  *omptiinr*  u  «n 

ai>-  I I... .,.!.. .1  (sn  "  old  wlilto-lM'anlcil  SaUn") 

«i  ;in<l  It  "  Ihruiiiiiiu"  lial  ;  Miinc- 

till  mail,  a   lanili,  a  rail',   a   linrm  ; 

Rii  rino  Inmi  tlio  (fnniml  in  ihi^  luiiUl  nf 

III  r<i,  in   thf   ahapfl   of  a  liUrk   bcaat, 

\\  I  ,'-t.     II)>   loTcil  In  i)iii)ilay 

liiu  1    witrlicf*.  I<»  rm»ivn  lIuMr 

hoiii.i>;i-,  111  I'uiauaiul  lin-  f:irt'  i' 
In  priiiniitc  their  inirlli  liv  l)i> 
ral  lalint ;  a  noiion  ailnn 
ill  Tain  n'  Sliantnr.     It 


f, 


1. 
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and  Cooneil,  in  the  burning  and 
iiii  witcboe. 


"  Imprimiii  (nr  hurjring  Suppkk,  who 
.111'  .         .         .       . 

Item  I  Mantcith  through  the 

alT'  '  'wn  in  a  cart,  who 

hai  I    in  priaon,  and  for 

I  Colter. 

u<  III  ioi  ,,1,1,1,  ,...,11:7,.,  I',  .,i«  toburii 
thrill  ..... 


0     0 


J. 

8 


0  10     0 


l..,ll  „f, 


]Ialli>»i<i'n    alxiiit    miilniitht, 

niiitlicr  (hihck  hiiriit)  and  mnn\ 

witchra,  tii  Ihi'  inarkcl  and  fiali  ithsu  nf  \ 

iindor  lhr>  cniidiict  and  giiidinit  of  thn  dini 

with  thwm  all  in  company,  plavintf  Ix'fori'  ilicin  mi 

his  kind  uf  inslruinrnls,  when  they  a"  diincfil  about 

both  lhi>  Nuid  rroMOs  and  tho  meal  market,  a  InnK 

•pace   of  lime  ;  in    which   dcvil'a   dance   the   said 

Thoinaa  Man  foremoHl,  and  led  the  riiiK,  and  iliing 

(atriirk)    Kalhcrinn  Mitchell,  iMtcause  nhe  R|)iiiled 

the    I "1  ran    not  so  fast  ah""'    >■•  'I"    rest. 

Ti  •  lied  hv  the  .laid    Kath  -.11, 

wli  ,      ■-ent  wilh  them  at  lli.  ud, 

daneinu  with  the  devil.     In  tho  mnrcin  of  the  in- 
dirtmont  i»  written,  "  Provin  ;"  and  Thomaa  Levis 
waa  huriit.      ]Io  ia  said  to  have  confessod  hisniiilt, 
And  10  havo  named  hia  accomplieca.     Thin  dance 
ia  noticed  in  a4<voral  other  indiciiiienia  :  in  (hat  of  a 
woman,  who  was  alxo  burnt,  we  read  that  in   the 
Hid  dance  Khe  waa  the  ringleader  next  to  Thi'i 
Levi",  ami   hecaiiNC  ihi'  devil  played   not  »o  ii 
diously  and  wrll  ii»  she  ^•     '     '      '     '     '    '  '^  " 
incnt  out  of  bin  mouth,  t! 

iherewilh,  and  played  In  .  ..   .  

company  ;  and  it  wa.^  iirovcd  Ihat  they  were,  ac- 
companiod  by  their  dcvilHb  companions  and  faction, 
tranaformed,  some  into  haroa,  aoino  into  cata,  and 
wiine  in  oilier  simililiidca.  There  were  dancea  of 
the  aame  kind  on  Halloween  in  acvcral  plaeea.  .\t 
ft  |7rav  atone  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  ('ra^leauchc, 
nu  "ler    the    conduct    of   i! 

ni  4  in  a  rintf,  and  be  pi  - 

lli,-liMii"M-i\   i<|M,ii -liniment,  allien  ii;<      ' 

them.      Marnart'l  Mane,  who  was  Imrnt  i 

ptirt    in  I  ins    r,-\,\     .-.m.!,    t    1  li  il  1 1..-  .1.   i  )  I 

III 

three  years  bcl'om  lier  Irial,  on  the  UixMi-day,  early 
in  the  morning,  "he  and  certain  other  witchea,  her 
devilish  adherent*,  converged  ii|Min  Si.  Kalherine'a] 
Hill,  in  AlM-rdeen,  ami  there,  under  the  enndoet  of  I 
•Satan,  i 
hia  forii 
d:r  -■ 


:  iron  barrrN 
Item  lor  a  alake  and  dreaaing  It 


em  for  I  f.iilti 


ini  of  Iowa 
I  he  |ioal«,  coala,  ind 
llill 

Ketch, 


0  40 

0  aa 

0  DO 
0  10 
0  16 
0    4 

0  13 

0  13 


Item   lo    J.Ti    ./'. 
Angliii!)  for  i!. 

Item,  the  'J3rd  ol  I  !.ir  peaU, 

tar-barrel»,  firi    N,  to  bum 

the  aaid  Thomaa,  and  lo  Jon  Jiia- 

lice  for  hia  fee  in  executing  him  3    13      I," 

William  Dun,  Dean  of  (iuild,  waa  cxcoaed  the 
paMiHiil  iif  a  kom  of  monev  dm'   fmiii   liiiii   In  lb* 
un*!  be  bail  alio.  m 

I  hia  duty,  and,  I  <  n 

extr.iuidiiiary  paina    in    the   bunuiif!   of   the  (jnat 
nnmlH^r  of  wilchea  burnt  that  year,  as  well  as  in 
other  official  himinraa.      .Ml  lliix  ' 
vollini;,  and  we  aro  templed  lo  e\  t* 


.    "  Thai    ;  I 

;,   «„„■.■   ll„ 

wileli 

our  1.1"  '  .  " 

nation  only  in  fault;  for  the  t.i 

by  a  alatule  nf  Jamea  I.  (drawn    >  .1 

minutrnrh*,  that,  well  known  aa  il  ii>,  il  di»<  ivis 

to  Ite  repealed)  enactiMl   ibnl  it  nhould  be  a  capital 

V    "  lo  uae,    ;  r 

lalion  of  aii\ 

nant    w  iin. 
>  evil  or  »  i- 


>ne,  or  any  part  of  a  i 
I  nr  uai'd  in  any  iinnnrr 

eery,  eliarme,  or 
or  exemw  nnv  \' 


fr-  ■ 

the    town.       Hut    ■' 
acliial  ennviclvd  »  .. 

they  ahonid  b«  "  wirroit,''  i.  i,  •'  at  the 

atako    till    thejr  wern  deail,"  I    then  be 

burnt  ;  or  "  ibat  they  abould  1m  h,id  out  ol  ' 
town  and  biirni  lo  a«he»."  It  doea  not  appear  ' 
till  1  alivo.     The  eiliioii  Ml  ;!:, 

S;  ly  have  preacrvr.l   n    i^ 

Outllll   nl 

"  The  dehnrsementa  made  by  the  cnmplar,   al 
oommand   and   by  virtue  of  tho  ordinance  of  the  I 


uiitiiu'iit,  lloui'll  »a\ji  . 
"  Hut  we  nec<l  not  croaa  the  aca  for 


nu    ui  .11  \i  Mil  11   I   .11 


example*  of 

I        l.l        Il:\         l-I'lll 
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Fnnfis  iif  T^uilmd'g  children  convinced  him  ;  who 
wcr'  '  hy  an  old  woman  that  was  tenrant 

at  li  .le.  but  beinc  displeased,  she  con- 

tracted wuli  ilie  devil  (who  conversed  with  her  in 
the  form  of  a  rat  whucn  she  called  Ruttrrkiii)  lo 
make  H»ay  th<ise  children,  out  of  mere  malignity 
and  thirst  of  revenue. 

"  Hut  sinre  the  bepinnine  of  these  unnatural 
wars,  there  in  ly  he  a  rlmid  of  witnesses  pniduced 
for  the  priH)f  of  ihis  blark  tenet ;  for  w  ilhin  the 
compass  of  two  years,  near  upon  3lH)  w ilch(!S  were 
arnic'ied,  and  the  major  part  executed,  in  Essex 
and  Suffolk  only  ;  Scotland  swarms  with  them  now 
more  than  ever,  and  persons  of  good  quality  ex- 
ecuted daily."  And  in  a  previous  letter  of  1640, 
after  Charing  Cross  and  the  other  crosses  which 
Mood  in  varions  parts  of  I^indon  had  been  removed, 
(to  the  great  scandal  of  all  but  the  puritans,)  and 
a  great  change  effected  in  all  outward  appearances 
and  symbcds,  he  says,  "  The  devil  may  walk  freely 
up  and  down  the  fcireets  of  Ixindon  now.  fur  there 
is  not  a  cross  to  fright  him  anyw  here  ;  and  it  seems 
he  never  was  so  busy  in  any  country  upon  earth, 
for  there  have  been  more  witches  arraigned  and 
executed  here  lately,  than  ever  were  in  this  island 
since  the  creation.'* 

In  thinking  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  these  un- 
fortunate people,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  age 
was  a  harsh  one.  Kven  to  a  much  later  period, 
the  Sciilrh  crimmal  law*  w.is  very  strict,  espe- 
cially aaaiiist  the  poor;  and  was  enforced,  when 
enforced  at  all,  with  great  severity.  In  the  law 
of  theft,  there  wa.s  a  curious  gradation  of  punish- 
ment. Thus,  it  is  said,  if  a  thief  be  taken  with 
bread  worth  a  fai thing,  and  from  one  farthing  to 
four,  he  should  be  scourued  :  for  four  farthings,  he 
should  he  put  in  the  joirgs  and  banished  ;  from 
four  lo  eiL'iit.  he  should  lose  an  ear  ;  and  if  the 
same  thief  t>e  hereafter  t.iken  with  eight  pennies, 
he  should  be  handed  ;  hut  if  any  thief  should  be 
taken  with  thirty-two  pennies  and  a  farthing,  he 
may  be  hanc-d  .\nd  we  fiiidf  that  upon  the2,3lh 
of  July,  I(!2M.two  fellows,  called  Kaith  and  Deane, 
arc  ordained  to  be  lianced,  for  no  greater  offence 
thin  breaking  into  gardi'ns  and  stealing  liee-hives, 
and  syhows  or  young  onions.  Much,  however, 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judircs,  who  could, 
for  instance,  in  cases  of  false  swearintj  or  forgery, 
order  the  guilty  person  to  be  banished,  to  be 
scourged,  or  to  have  his  tongue  pierced,  according 
to  their  view  of  his  case.  In  one  case,  a  gentle- 
man was  only  imprisoned  for  forecry,  because  he 
wa»  ingenuous  (i.  r.  of  good  family)  and  in  neces- 
•ily  ;  though  other  forgers,  almut  the  same  period, 
were  napit-nlly  punished.  Torture  was  allowed, 
but  judfies  could  not  torture  children  under  four- 
teen, or  very  old  perwms.  This  exemption  was  in 
■omi  extended  to  women,  sick  ix'mons, 

•nd  .1  tieen  eminent  in  any  nation  for 

1""  '  •■"■<       "  But,"  says  Sir  (Jeorge 

IS  arbitrary  among  us  I "  a  I<hi 
I.  Surely  it  is  to  this  period 
(bat  we  111  I  he  story,  which  represents  a 

judge  In  !i  ,,  much  amused  with  the  »ary- 

'•d  in  a  suitor's  countenance, 
r  a  cause,  that  he  proposed  to 
"  dccucu  a^ain»t  him,  and  lee  bow  ho  would  look 
then." 

But  to  return  ■  The  crown  was 

■o  feeble.  »nd  so  strong,  that  no 

nu  eould  be  iui<   miiniiii  iiiiT  protection  of  lome 

*  8m  Sir  O.  Mackenzie  oa  Ctimiual  Ijw. 
t  Aiaot'i  Criiaiaal  Trials. 


powerful  lord.  To  obtain  this  protection,  almost 
every  landowner  connected  himself  with  some 
feudal  chief,  by  a  bond  of  Manrent,  by  which  he 
obliged  himself,  in  terms,  lo  become  man  and  ser- 
vant to  his  protector,  in  pence  and  war,  (with  the 
nominal  exception  of  his  allegiance  lo  the  crown,) 
to  ride  and  go  with  him  when  required,  to  warn 
him  of  any  harm  intended  against  him,  to  advise 
him  faithfully,  and  lo  keep  his  secrets. 

The  leading  nobility,  again,  entered  into  bonds 
of  friendsliip  among  themselves,  agreeing  to  stand 
hy  each  other  in  all  actions,  quarrels,  questions, 
and  debates  whatsoever ;  and  that  if  it  should 
happen  that  they,  or  any  of  them,  should  be  pur- 
sued, molested,  or  troubled  in  jiersim  or  estate, 
by  any  persim  or  persons  whatsoever,  in  that  case 
all  would  take  part  in  resisting  such  proceedings  ; 
against  all  persona  except  the  king;  an  exception 
not  always  practically  observed.* 
j  Individuals  thus  protected  could  bid  defiance  to 
all  attempts  to  enforce  the  law  by  any  orderly  and 
peaceful  process.  But  persons  who  did  not  eoine 
in  to  stand  their  trial  on  any  criminal  charge,  were 
liable  lo  Letters  of  Fire  and  Sword  ;  that  is,  lo  a 
commission,  directed  lo  the  most  deadly  enemiea 
of  the  accused,  and  charging  tlie  coninussioiiers  lo 
convoke  the  lieges  in  arms,  and  to  seek,  take,  and 
imprison,  and  in  case  of  resistance  or  hostile  oppo- 
sition lo  pursue  lo  death,  ihe  parlies  accused  ;  and 
if  the  latter,  in  their  defence,  should  happen  to 
flee  to  strengths  or  houses,  then  the  conmiissiimers 
were  empowered  to  besiege  the  strengths  or  houses, 
to  raze,  tire,  and  use  all  kinds  of  force  and  warlike 
engines  that  could  be  had  for  w  inning  thereof,  and 
apprehending  the  rebels  and  their  accomplices; 
and  i/",  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels  and  their  accom- 
plices, or  in  such  sieges,  there  should  happen 
(which  after  Ihis  hint,  was  not  unlikely  to  happen) 
fire-raising,  mutilation,  slaughter,  deslruclion  of 
corn  or  goods,  or  other  inninrrni'nrrs,  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  same  should  not  be  imputed  as  • 
crime  or  offence  lo  the  commissioners  or  the  persons 
aiding  them. 

The  commission  might  seem  stringent  ennngh, 
and  fully  equal  to  any  emergency,  especially  as 
it  was  usually  granted  lo  persons  interested  in  exe- 
cuting it,  and  sometimes  even  issued  against  parlies 
who  had  never  been  cited  to  appear;  and  it  was  the 
chief  instrument  employed  in  the  ordinary  govern- 
ment of  the  Highlands;  hut  in  Ihe  Miscellany  of 
the  Spalding  ("lub  we  find  a  doenmenl,  in  compari- 
son with  which  the  ordinary  Ix'tters  of  I'"ire  and 
Sword  appear  a  friendly,  benignant,  and  paternal 
communication. 

The  Clan  Challan  (a  numerous  race,  comprising 
various  septs,  which,lhou|!h  differing  in  name,  were 
allied  in  blood,  and  agreed  to  a  primal  extent  in  their 
armorial  bearings,  and  especially  in  bearing  the 
niiiiiiitain  cat,  as  their  common  crest)  orcupied  the 
central  Highlands  of  the  counties  of  Kincardine, 
Al)erdeen,  Moray,  Hanff.  and  Inverness.  This  wild 
lril)e,  having  quarrelled  with  the  Karl  of  Moray 
and  his  dependsnts,  invaded  the  lowland  parts  of 
Morayshire,  and  ravaged  the  country  ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, (according  Ici  iho  statements  in  the  docu- 
ment almul  lo  be  quoted.)  they  went  lo  Ihe  lands 
of  James  Dunbar,  of  Tarbcrl,  in  the  Hray  of  Mo- 
ray, and  were  there  guilty  of  fire-misint?,  slew 
»ix  men  and  two  women,  and  hkk  r   five 

men,  and  made  ((real  pillage  nfeatil'  kcs, 

gnats,  swine,  Ac,  whereupon  the  i.im  "i   .Moray 

*  Many  l-ondu  of  Ihis  «nrt,  n«  well  as  londa  nf  Miinrpnl, 
an  lo  he  found  in  Ihe  publications  of  the  Spalding  Club. 
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obtained,  in  1596,  ihe  kinir's  Inltcni  commanding 
the  Kiirl  of  Mumy,  lieutenant,  "  tu  pam  ii|>on  the 
CUn  Cliattan  and  Badenucli,  for  to  destroy  than 
aluthrrUe." 

Tlii'60  dreadful  letters  elate  that  the  king  and 
his  rmiiicil  (this  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Douglases,  during  the  minority  of  Jiunfs  V.)  ad-  ; 
vigcdly  ooniiduring  the  great  harms  and  eontomi>-  , 
tioiis  done  liy  the  Clan  Cliattan  and  their  assisters 
against  tho  common  weal,  have  determiiied  to 
make  vlirr  rrtrrmination  nml  ilrstniilion  of  all  that 
dan,  their  nssisters  and  part-takers.  They  com- 
mand the  I'/irl  of  Moray,  as  lieutenant  of  the 
north,  and  the  sherilfs  of  the  northern  counties, 
to  go  up  in  full  force,  in  military  array,  upon  the 
Clan  ('hattan,  and  invade  lliem  to  their  utier  de- 
struction, hy  slaughter,  hurning,  drowning,  and 
other  ways,  and  to  leave  no  creature  living  in  that 
clan,  except  priests,  women,  and  children.  The 
destroyers  arc  to  take  to  themselves,  for  their 
pains,  all  the  goods  of  the  Clan  Cliattan  which 
they  can  seize  ;  and  arc  promised  in  addition  a 
reward  from  the  king  for  good  service.  All  who 
take  part  with  the  ('Ian  Chaltan  are  to  be  treated 
like  them  ;  and  not  only  are  tho  persons  executing 
this  decree  to  be  free  from  all  question  in  respect 
of  the  intended  invasions,  slaughters,  burnings, 
taking  of  goods,  and  other  mischiefs  done  to  the 
Clan  Chattan  or  their  assisters;  but  all  sharpness 
done,  and  to  be  done  upon  them,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  lawfully  and  rijrhieously  done.  The  women 
and  children  of  the  clan  are  to  lie  taken  to  the 
coast,  where  ships  sihall  be  provided,  at  tho  public 
expense,  to  sail  with  them  forth  of  the  realm,  and 
land  with  them  in  Jesland,  Zealand,  or  Norway, 
because  (oh  I  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  royal 
mercy  !)  it  were  inhumanity  (I)  to  put  hands  in  tho 
blood  of  women  and  children. 

The  F.arl  of  Moray,*  having  provided  himself 
with  this  commission,  assembled  an  army,  and  sur- 
prised the  (^lan  Chaitan.  He  took  about  200  of 
them,  together  with  William,  the  brother  of  Hec- 
tor Macintosh,  who  had  commanded  in  the  incur- 
sions. They  were  all  hanged  ;  and  William,  after 
his  death,  was  quartered,  and  his  head  was  fastened 
upon  a  pole  at  Dyke,  in  Morayshire.  His  quarters 
were  sent  to  F.lgin,  Forres,  Aberdeen,  and  Inver- 
ness, there  to  be  set  up  for  an  example  to  others. 
Not  one  man  of  all  the  200  could  he  induced  to 
confess  where  Hector  was,  though  life  was  sev- 
erally promis(>d  to  every  one  of  them  upon  this 
condition,  as  they  were  led  along  to  the  gallows. 
Their  faith  w.is  so  true,  that  tney  could  not  be 
persuaded,  I'iiber  by  fair  means,  or  by  any  terror 
of  death,  to  betray  their  capt.ain.  Thus  were  these 
gallant  and  irue-hearled  men  destroyed  by  a  stretch 
of  lyranniral  wickedness  not  surpa.ssed  in  history. 
Innuinerable  were  the  deeds  of  violence  and 
bloodshed  everywhere  in  those  days.  Many  .such 
acts,  public  and  private,  arc  confusedly  chronicled 
in  a  sort  of  ramhling  diary  and  obituary  kept  by 
one  CuUen,  Vicar  of  Aberdeen. f  Thus,  (not  to 
mention  the  conflicts  among  the  great  nobles  at 
court,)  on  the  lOlh  of  October,  XttlX,  the  field  of 
TuUinngus  was  stricken,  between  Adam  Gordon 
and  Arthur  Forbes,  bnither  to  Ixird  Forbes,  where 
the  said  .\rthur  was  slain,  with  sundry  others  of 
his  kin  :  on  the  olherside,  John  Gordon,  of  Huckie, 
■with  divers  hurt  on  both  sides.  On  the  20ih  day 
of  the  succeeding  month,  the  field  of  Craibstnnc 

•  Sec  Sir  R.  Oyrdon's  Hisiory  of  the  House  of  Suther- 
land, 
t  Spalding  Miscellany,  vol.  ii. 
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was  stricken  by  John  Master,  of  Fnrhei,  and  Adam 
(Jordon,  brother  to  I,ord  Hunily,  where  the  said 
John  lost  the  field,  and  was  taken,  and  sundry  of 
his  kin  and  friends  slain,  to  the  number  on  fiiiib 
sides  of  threescore,  or  iherebv  ;   arid  P(,imI  l)iir.<  -in 


liriti[itr  u'  uie  i*aini  »')  .'\  nrrr"  'i  \  .  :ii  " 
end,  going  to  the  Cross,  on  the   Isl  ol 

157J.     (filbert  Knowis,  his  son,  also  v.  .i 

the  same  day,  by  the  said  James,  bavmg  in  com- 
pany with  him  William  I)avid."on,  Hurgiss  of 
Aberdeen.  Among  the  many  other  priv.iie  mur- 
ders which  Cullen  mentions,  we  find  th-it  John 
Wishart,  cordwaincr,  was  slain  hy  Jani' 
hangman  of  .\htrdeen  ;  and  the  said  Jan 
and  his  head  set  on  ihe  port,  therefor.  Uul  stay- 
ers and  slain  were  generally  people  of  condition, 
and  in  such  cases  wo  do  not  perceive  that  any  pun- 
ishment was  inllicled. 

The  massacre  of  Si.  Bartholomew  is  especinlly 
noticed  :  "  On  the  21th  day  of  August,  in  the  m  m 
of  God  1572  years,  Jasper  Cullen,  (as  the  chnnuil- 
oger  thinks  proper  to  style  Coligny.)  great  ailn.ir;il 
of  France,  was  cruelly  murdered  in  P^iris,  umli  r 
color  of  friendship,  at  the  I'Cing  of  Navarre's  bridal, 
and  under  night,  by  the  most  cursed  King  of  France, 
Monsieur  his  brother,  and  by  the  device  of  the 
pope,  cardinals,  bi.'<hops,  abbots,  priors,  monks, 
friars,  canons,  priests,  nuns,  and  whole  rabble  of 
that  devilish  sort  of  papists,  devised  at  the  Council 
of  Trent,  whose  cruel  murder  we  pray  God  to 
revenge.     So  be  it." 

The  country  gentlemen  appear  to  ha^e  been 
very  glad  to  serve  the  olTices  of  provost  and  bailie, 
and  the  borough  equally  glad  to  secure  their  assist- 
ance. There  was  even  some  f-iiiipgle  for  the 
supremacy  in  town  politics,  and  a  contliet  between 
the  open  and  the  close  system  of  cleciions.  More- 
over there  w.as  a  sort  of  aristocracy  among  the 
ciliiens  themselves,  consisting  of  those  who  were 
of  "  the  old  blood  of  llie  town."  A  deficiency  in 
this  kind  of  gentility  was  apt  to  be  made  matter 
of  reproach  against  per.-ons  in  high  office.  Thus, 
when  Mr.  Alexander  JalTray  was  chosen  provost, 
many  held  cheap  both  the  man  and  ihe  election, 
•as  he  was  not  of  "  the  old  blood  of  the  town,"  but 
the  grandson  of  a  baxter,  (baker;)  "and,  there- 
fore, was  set  down  in  the  provost's  deass,  before 
his  entering,  ane  bakcn  pye  to  sermon  :"•  but  he 
had  the  guixl  sense  to  take  no  notice  of  the  in- 
dignity. 

The  ancient  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  con- 
tain interesting  notices  of  what  was  passing  in 
public  and  in  private  life.  They  evince  great 
solicitude  for  the  public  defence.  All  classes  are 
to  be  prepared  with  arms  according  to  their  de- 
gree ;  anil  in  order  to  promote  skill  in  archery, 
(the  great  accomplishment  of  the  Knglish  yeoman 
and  the  vital  want  of  the  Scotch,  by  >< '  •■^  -i  .v 
frequently  suffered  in  war,)  the  old  S<  -i 

of  football,  and  golf,  are  actually  pre  .  .     A 

the  regular  practice  of  archery  is  commanded  in 
every  parish.  It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  he 
made  at  each  parish  church  a  pair  of  butts,  and 
that  shooting  shall  be  practised  every  Sunday  ; 
that  each  man  shall  shoot  six  ^  -i,  and 

those  who  do  not  come  to  shoot,  -  .1  two- 

pence a  piece,  for  the  archers  to  (iruiK.  i  liere  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  country  was  extremely 
j  poor  and  unsettled.  Lepers  formed  a  nnmerou* 
I  class,  and  they  ate  ordered  to  remain  (except  at 

•  Spildiag's  History  of  the  Troubles. 
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(Uled   ti' 
wiihoiit   . 


'<!  and  other  place* 
:('   sfior  slalutfl  en- 


joins  the  king's  |i>^lii'<  •'>  '"  t-'l^i'  iiuinisiliim  of  sur- 

'  "y  looK  lip  their  qusr- 

ler»  in  the   hmisea  of  others  ; — hards,  (Oh   llch- 


nara,  i.  t.  persons  who  fon-ibly  i 


con  !)  masterful   or  gtiirdy  hcppars,   and    fi-ipiicd 

fool« '     •her  to  hanish  them  the  country,  or  to 

sen'  ;<^  kin);°8  prison.     If  sornars  ormas- 

lerfi.:    :    -    have    any    properly,    it   is   to   be 

apphed  to  their  support  in  prison  as  long  as  it 
lasts  ;  llieir  ears  are  then  to  he  nailed  to  the  trone, 
or  some  tree,  and  cut  off;  after  which  they  are- to 
be  banished,  and,  if  found  again,  to  be  hanged. 
No  direction  Is  given  as  to  the  properly  of  bards  ; 
probably  because  the  law  did  not  contemplate 
the  poBnihility  of  their  having  any.  Copyright, 
apparently,  had  not  acquired  any  great  value. 

Familiar  as  we  are  wiih  the  early  extinction  of 
wolves  in  Kngland,  it  is  startling  tn  find  the  Scot- 
tish legislature  providing  in  the  fifteenth  century 
that  wolveV  whelps  should  be  hunted  by  every 
baron,  four  times  a  year,  or  as  often  as  a  widf  ap- 
peared ;  any  man  who  failed  to  go  to  the  hunt  was 
liable  to  a  fine,  while  he  who  bntnght  in  the  head 
of  a  wolf  or  a  fox  was  entitled  to  a  reward,  for  the 
crime  of  vulpicide,  so  justly  odious  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  actually  encouraged  in  the 
dark  ages  I  Ail  birds  of  prey  are  to  be  slain,  in 
order  that  wild  fowl  may  be  preserved  ;  not  for 
sporting,  but  "  for  the  susleniatinn  of  man  :" 
partridges,  plovers,  gray  hens,  and  inoor-cocks, 
are  not  to  be  taken  with  any  manner  of  instrument 
from  tliu  beginning  of  1«nt  until  August,  and  a 
penally  i^  fised  for  the  killing  of  hares  or  conies  in 
snow  lime.  The  preservation  of  salmon  was 
also  most  anxiously  provided  for ;  and  we  have 
heard  of  an  enactment  that  the  openings  in  all 
cruives  should  we  wide  enough  for  a  sow  (dimen- 
sions not  stated)  to  turn  in  without  touching  either 
side  with  snout  or  tail  !  Absenteeism  was  com- 
mon, owing  to  the  concentration  of  csUiles  in  a  few 
hands,  a  process  which  many  of  the  great  families 
continually  carried  on,  by  every  kind  of  fraud  and 
oppression.  Proprietors  are,  therefore,  required  to 
repair  their  ca.'<llo3  and  manor-houses,  and  to 
occupy  them  either  in  person  or  by  their  friends, 
so  that  the  produce  of  the  estate  may  be  spent 
upon  it.  Tlic  planting  of  trees  and  hedges,  and 
even  the  stjwing  of  brofim,  are  from  time  to  time 
commanded,  with  an  anxiety  which  shows  that 
little  deference  was  paid  to  the  injunction. 

It  was  hardly  to  be'supposed  that  in  such  a  state 

of  society  it  c<iuld  be  thought  necessary  to  enact 

laws  to  restrain  excess  in  personal  ex|iendilure  ; 

yet  so  it  was  :  for  all  rude  governments  fall  into 

the  error  of  attempting  to  govern  too  much  ;  and 

SI  a  !■  '       •'     'iw  was  not  strong  enough  to 

giv<  ifeiy  to  life  or  property,*  all 

!"•'-  lien  and  their  heirs  were  fur- 

'■riiidery,    [K-arls,    or   buUion, 

iiofilic  "  array"  to  the  kine. 

And  ifi  another  actf  the  lords  of  parliament,  afi 

drrVim;?  ttint  the   realm  in  each  state  is  greai.. 

rough  sumpliious  clothing,  both  of 

'  ("  'Ti'  pr-nle  that  pulls  (hernun- 

try  ■  '   •         I  :  and  so  i 

that  •  -  Sii'phen,  \'. 


ibe  exceptioo  of  person*  in  dignity,  as  aldermen, 


bailies,  and  other  good  men  who  are  of  the  eotio- 
cil  of  the  town,  and  their  wives,)  are  not  to  wcat 
cloths  of  silk,  or  costly  scarlet  in  gowns,  or  expcat 
sivc  furs  ;  and  the  men  are  direi-ted  (a  difliciill,  if 
not  impossible  task)  to  make  their  wives  and 
daughters  be  habilimented  according  to  their 
estate  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  their  heads  short  curches 
wiih  little  hoods,  such  as  are  used  in  F'landers, 
England,  and  other  coiinlries.  As  to  gowns,  it  is 
commanded  that  no  woman  wear  "  tails"  of  unbe- 
coming length,  nor  gowns  furred  under,  except  on 
holidays. 

These  rules  are  prescribed  not  only  to  bur- 
gesses, but  also  to  poor  gentlemen  and  their  wives, 
living  in  the  country,  and  having  less  than  a  cer- 
tain income.  Workpeople  are  restricted  on  work- 
days to  chilhes  of  gray  and  while,  and  on  holidays 
to  light  blue,  green,  and  red  ;  and  the  women's 
eurches  must  be  of  their  own  makiiflr,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding the  price  of  forty  pence  the  ell,  and  no 
woman  is  to  come  to  kirk  or  market  with  her  face 
niu7.zled  or  covered,  so  that  she  may  not  be  known, 
under  pain  of  escheat  of  the  curch  !  The  clergy 
are  forbidden  to  use  robes  and  furred  gowns,  with 
the  exception  of  persons  "  constitute  indignity"  in 
cathedral  or  college  kirk,  perstnis  spending  SOO 
marks  a  year,  great  nobles,  and  d(x;lors.  These 
regulations  arc  to  be  obeyed  under  pain  of  the 
escheat  of  the  habit.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  they  were  not  mueh  attended  to,  for  even  in 
the  article  of"  tails"  it  appears  that  in  the  time  of 
.lames  IV.  ihc  utmost  lawlessness  prevailed — since 
Dunbar  speaks  of  the  ladies'  trains  as 

"  Sic  fuul  tails,  to  sweep  the  causeway  clean  ;" 

and  it  may  l)e  doubled  whether  the  practice  has 
ever  yet  been  brought  into  conforniity  with  the 
law.  The  dainties  of  the  table  in  Dunbar's  time, 
are  noticed  by  him  as  follows.  He  wishes  for  the 
king's  return  from  his  |>cnancc  at  Linlithgow. 

"  To  eat  swan,  crane,  partridge,  and  plover, 
And  every  fish  that  swims  in  river  ; 
To  drink  with  us  the  new  fn'^h  wine 
That  grew  upon  the  river  of  Khine  ; 
Fresh  fragrant  clarets  out  of  p'rance, 
Of  Angers,  and  of  Orleans." 

It  was  not  till  a  much  later  period,  that  ihc  word 
claret  became  restricted  to  the  wines  of  Bordeaux. 
There  were  savans  about  Ihc  couit  in  thoM-  days, 
and,  in  particular,  a  native  of  Lombardy,*  who 
caused  the  king  to  believe,  that  he,  by  his  chemi- 
cal skill,  would  make  fine  gold  of  other  metal, 
which  science  he  called  the  Quintessence,  whert- 
uiHin  the  king  made  great  cost,  but  all  in  vain  ! 
'That  age  aspired,  like  our  own,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  flying,  for  the  king,  having  despatched  an 
embassy  to  France  on  the  27th  of  .September, 
LOOT,  the  I/omhard  philosopher  tuok  in  hand  to  fly 
uilh  wings,  and  to  be   in   r  ranee   before  the  ain- 

!,.....!.„.        ^,,,1  t„  ihat  elTeei    I. .■...'-.■. 1  ,ir  of 

f  feathers.  ■  ned 

A  off  ihc  <  _,  but 

shortly  Icdl   to  the  ground,  and   broke   bis  thi^h- 

tir.ne.     This  accident  he  ascribed,  not  to  any  iin- 

on  in  his  theory,  hut  to  the  circumstance 

,  re  were  some  (len-fealbers   in  the  wings, 

.cli  naturally  yearned  for  :i'  :  ihe  duiig- 

1,  and  not  the  skies.     In  i  it  seems 

lie  imitated  one  Uladud,  king  oi  i,ni;i md,  who,  as 

histurics  mcution,  decked  hiiuself  in  featlieis,  aud 


•  A.  D.  142*. 


t  A.  D.  lur. 


•  8»«  Bishop  Leslf7's  History. 
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preaiimcd  in  fly  in  iIip  i>ir,  but  falling  on  the  torn- 1 
jiU;  (if  .\|i"llii,  liroki'  liiii  iipck  I 

A  very  Infiy  throrotical  vi(!W  wna  taken  at  fir- 
of  the  coiiscii'nlious  obligations  of  an  aiivorai 
Advocate!)  and  fnr-speakers  in  temporal  coun 
pleadiiiK,  ami  alBo  llio  parties  that  they  plead  for, 
if  they  bo  pluintilFs,  are  ordered,*  hefiirn  they  bo 
heard  in  any  ranso,  to  awcar  that  they  believe  the 
cange  they  are  to  plead  is  q;ood  and  lawful  ;  and 
if  the  principal  parly  bo  absent,  the  ndvocato  must 
swear  in  his  stead,  arrnrding  to  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  following  "  metres  ;" 

"  Hind  jurelur,  ((iiod  lis  sibi  justa  vidclur, 
yx  si  qua!rctiir,  vorum  non  infieietur  ; 
Nil  iwrniitletnr,  nee  falsa  prohatio  detur ; 
lit  lis  tardelur,  dilatio  nulla  putetur." 

It  is  directeil  by  tlio  same  parliament,  that  when 
a  man  wished  to  appeal  ajiainst  a  sentence,  he  was 
not  III  use  strong  langnagc,  but  "  only  to  say  that 
the  doom  is  fiilse,  slinkintr,  and  rotten  in  itself." 
It  \!\  to  b«  observed,  with  reference  to  modern 
habits  of  speech  upon  similar  snbjeels,  that  this 
license  is  only  iriven  by  the  statnio  where  the  de- 
cision is  aiihjeet  to  appeal.  Hut  indeed  the  phrase- 
olopy  of  ihuse  days  of  chivalry  and  romance  was 
rather  onerpetic.  The  lanuuaffeof  the  legislature 
itself  Is  on  one  nocasicm  a  lillle  In  the  north  side  of 
civil  towards  the  king  of  Kiigland.  "  And  becansf! 
it  is  verilv  trusted  and  supposed  that  the  revare 
(robber)  I'jlward  [IV.]  calling  him.wlf  King  of 
Knglaiid,  through  burning  avarice,  and  for  false 
reif  (rapine)  and  cnnquesi,  not  dreading  God,  nor 
the  etrnsion  of  Christian  bimid,  nor  having  respect 
or  remembrance  that  he  was  obliged  and  sworn  to 
have  ki'pt  the  truce,  hut  postponing  the  b(md  of 
nis  loyally  and  honor  that  he  should  have  had,  is 
absolutely  set  to  continue  in  the  way  that  he  has 
moved  anil  begun,  and  by  all  his  powejr  tends  and 
shapes  to  invade  and  desiroy,  and,  in  so  far  as  he 
may,  to  conquest  this  realm,"  the  three  estates 
grant  lo  King  James  III.  supplies  for  the  defence 
of  his  kingdom.  King  I'^ilward,  after  this,  could 
scarcely  inform  his  parliament  "  that  he  continued 
to  receive  from  all  foreign  powers  assurances  of 
their  friendly  disposition." 

It  appears  from  the  following  act  of  parliament,! 
■which  is  no  diuilil  I'lmiliarly  known  to  liord  Camp- 
bell, iho  reformer  of  the  law  of  libel,  that,  at  a 
later  period,  the  licentimisne.isof  the  press,  and  its 
free  discussion  of  questions,  sacred  and  profane, 
alanned  and  irritated  the  priesthood  and  the  gov- 
ernment : — 

"  Inasmuch  as  there  are  divers  printers  in  this 
realm  who  daily  and  continually  print  b<M)ks  con- 
cerning the  faith,  ballads,  songs,  blasphemalions, 
rhymes  as  well  of  churchmen  as  of  temporal  per- 
sons, and  tragedies  as  well  in  the  Latin  as  in  the 
Knglish  tongue  ;  not  seen,  viewed,  and  considered 
bv  the  superiors,  and  tending  to  the  defamation 
and  slander  of  the  lieges  of  the  realm  ;  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  inconveniences,  it  is  ordained  that  no 
printer  presume  lo  print  any  hooks,  ballads,  songs, 
blasphemalions,  rhymes,  or  tragedies,  either  in  the 
Ifcitin  or  the  Knglish  tongue,  in  time  lo  come,  until 
the  same  be  seen,  viewed,  and  examined  by  some 
wise  and  discreet  persons,  deputed  thereunto  by 
the  ordinaries,  and  thereafter  a  license  had  and 
obtained  (mm  our  sovereign  lady.J  by  the  loi  ' 
governor,  for  printing  such  books  ;  under  pain 
conliscation  of  all  the  printer's  goods,  and  bani^ii- 
iog  him  from  the  realm  forever." 
•  Statute  of  Ui!9.        tlSJl.        I  Mary,  then  in  France. 


Wm  for  all  sovereign  ladi - 
lords  governors  !   ihe  doom  w  ■ 

I   .1..    I r..r,.    t.ltl.    tl.,.    ! 
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■'•-s  for  all 
I— ii  wu 
"  books, 
'.d  irage- 
iigiie,  and 
hand  and  heart,  had  begun,  by  whirli  .Seoiland  was 
s<f  long  to  be  distracted,  and  w  hieh  was  to  exhibit 
such  wonderful  trails  of  gtMnl  and  evil,  and  to  de- 
velop so  remarkably  the  character  of  her  people. 
Of  the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  t'      '  '  dis- 

cussion pervaded  sm-ielv  during  this  i,'le, 

an  amii  in  m i   iiouell's 

letters,  ,'h   in   10.30,  during 

the  sill. I, .   ..;  .,,,   i \    -.  nibly  : 

"  The  bi.shops  are  all  gone  to  wrack,  and  they 
have  had  but  a  sorry  funeral :  the  very  name  is 
grown  so  contemptible,  that  a  black  dog,  if  behave 
any  white  marks  about  him,  is  called  Dishop.  Our 
Lord  of  Canterbury  is  grown  here  so  odious,  that 
they  call  him  commonly  in  the  pulpil,  '  The  priest 
of  fiaal,'  and  '  the  son  of  Belial.' 

"  I  Ml  tell  your  lordship  of  a  passage  which  hap- 
pened lately  in  my  Imlging,  which  is  a  tavern :  I 
had  sent  for  a  shoemaker  to  make  me  a  pair  of 
boots,  and  my  landlord,  who  is  a  pert,  smart  man, 
brought  up  a  chopin  of  while  wine  (and  for  this 
particular  there  are  belter  French  wines  here  than 
in  Kngland,  and  cheaper;  for  they  are  but  at  a 
groat  a  quart,  and  it  is  a  crime  of  a  high  nature  to 
mingle  or  sophisticate  any  wine  here.)  Over  this 
chopin  of  while  wine,  my  vinlner  and  shoemaker 
fell  into  a  hot  dispute  about  bishops.  The  shoe- 
maker grew  very  furious,  and  callcil  them  '  the  fire- 
brands of  hell,  the  panders  of  the  whore  of  Uabylon, 
and  the  instruments  of  the  devil,'  and  that  '  they 
were  of  his  institution,  not  of  Ctod's.'  [In  short  he 
had  a  quarrel  with  episcopacy  allogelher.']  My 
vintner  took  him  up  smartly,  and  said,  '  Hold, 
n.'igbhor  there,  do  not  you  know  as  well  as  1,  that 
Tiiiis  and  Timothy  were  bishops'  thai  our  .Saviour 
is  entitled  the  bishop  of  our  souls  '  that  the  word 
bishop  is  as  fre<iuently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as 
the  name  pastor,  elder,  or  de.icon  ?  then  why  do 
you  inveigh  so  bitterly  against  them  ' '  The  shoe- 
maker answered,  '  I  know  the  name  and  office  to 
be  good,  but  they  have  abused  it.'  My  vinlner 
replies,  '  Well  then,  you  are  a  shoemaker  by  your 
profession,  imagine  that  you,  or  a  hundred,  or  a 
thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand  of  your  trade 
shoiilil  play  the  knaves,  and  st-ll  calfskin  leather 
boots  for  neat's  leather,  or  do  other  cheats,  must 
we  therefore  go  barefoot '  must  the  gentle  craft  of 
shoemakers  fall  therelore  lo  the  ground  '  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  men,  not  of  the  calling.'  The  shoe- 
maker was  so  gravelled  at  this  that  he  was  put  to 
his  la.tt,  for  he  had  not  a  word  more  to  say  ;  so  my 
vintner  got  the  day." 

The  tone  and  temper  of  the  Assembly  of  1638. 
arc  strikingly  depicted  in  "  Gordon's  llistory  of 
Scots  .\lTairs,"  printed  by  the  Spalding  Club: 

"  How  soon  the  commissioner  «  as  gone,  candles 
were  brought  into  the  Ciiir.-i.  -it,,!  •!  .■  ,,,,,.l,.|~j|f,r 
began  for  lo  exhort  th'  inbly 

that  since  kings  were  Ch  nliers 

of  that  meeting  should  sutler  themselves  either  for 
fear  of  a  favor  to  any  man  for  to  be  reiluced  from 
the  obedience  to  Christ's  commands  in  the  least  ; 
that  now  they  were  to  rely  upon  Christ's  immediate 
■St  them,  whom  from  ihe  very 
business  they  had  found  going 
i:iv,>n\;>iy  :'.liiii,;  with  them:  that  Chiist  bids  all 
expect  that  things  shall  ci>me  for  best  to  those  who 
commit  themselves  to  luiu  for  their  guide ;  that 
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was  able  to  get,  according  lo  the  king'i  former 
Ifliers  and  requcsW  ;  and  to  make  true  report,  hv 
writing;,  of  every  roan's  forwardness  and  good  will 
in  this  behalf. 

Nothinc,  probably,  that  ever  wore  a  crown  wis 
addn-ssed  with  more  outward  forms  of  reverence 
than  the  "  most  dread  miviTiM(;n"  King  Janu's  ;  and 
the  following  letter  from  his  chancellor,  ihe  I'^rl 
of  Dunfermline,  displays  a  ihorouKh  acquainlance 
wiih  his  learned  tanks  and  the  other  peculiarities 
of  his  character,  which,  however,  were  more  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  habits  of  the  age, 
than  we  are  wont  to  imagine. 
"  Most  sacred  Sovereign, 

'•  I  crave  your  majesty's  favor  that  it  may  be 
lawful  to  me  give  entry  lo  this  letter,  wiih  some 
report  of  tlie  antiquity.  I  think  to  a  man  that  has 
delighted  all  his  days  in  letters,  writing  to  the  most 
learned  and  wise  king  in  the  world,  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  great  amiss,  albeit  some  memory  of 
learning  be  intermixed  therein.     I  read  that  Mar- 
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they   n led    not  (or  to  be  discouragnd,  for   Bny| 

blocks  thai  should  he  cast  into  their  way,  specially 
with  those  whereby  it  was  manilesily  discovered 
how  prejudirial  this  work  they  were  about  was  lo 
the  kingdom  of  Salnn  ami  ojf  Anlirhnst,  as  also 
how  accetitable  it  was  to  Christ,  the  general  of  this 
combat,  Lr  lo  rebuild  the  ruins  of  his  bclovt-d 
Zjon." 

This  was  spoken  in  1038,  not  in  1*13,  by  cove- 
nanters, not  by  non-intrusionisls.  Wc  arc  not  dis- 
poaed  lo  aigue  the  uuestions  then  or  now  under 
discussion,  which,  indeed,  are  vitally  different  from 
each  other ;  hut  it  is  impossible  not  lo  observe  how 
closely  the  style  of  ihe  covenanters  has  of  late 
been  unilaled  ;  with  what  quiet  a.ssurance  it  is  still 
assumed  that  the  regulations  of  an  infallible  assem- 
bly are  e<iuivalent  to  immediate  declarations  of 
divine  will,' and  that  opimsition  can  only  proceed 
from  the  worst  agency  and  the  worst  motives. 

The  recent  troubles  of  the  presbytery  of  Strath- 
bogie  are  wqll  known.     It  is  odd  lo  find  their  pre- 
decessors  two   centuries   ago,    in    a   ^'ci7 .»'""'"',  (.usScauriis,  a  man  of  great  renown  among  the 
dilemma.     Gordon  says  ihat  "  aAer  ihe  rising  of,  „ /i «. .,;./.■,«   1.,,;^^  >>.<o„aoH  hu  Quin. 


the  assembly,  the  two  commissioners  for  the  prcs- 


byt 

si 
til 


i,f   Sir  illill. 


I  to  the  king's  commis- 
loe  to  tell  them  what 
^t  in  two  extremes. 


Romans, /<irfn/f  rrpihlira,  being  accused  by  Quin- 
tus  Varius  of  a  very  odious  crime,  ihat  he  should 
have  received  money  from  the  King  Milhridates 
for  lo  betray  the  affairs  of  Home  :  afler  his  accuser 
-    .  ,  ,        ,  I  had  deduced  all  arguments  and  probaliona  he  could 

bclwut  disobedience  lo  iheking  s  =»™'"*"°;i*1*j !  device,  he  used  no  other  defence  than  this,    Qiiin- 

tus  Varius  ail,  Marciim  rrgia  jirrunia  corruplum, 
rrmpulilicam  prodrrc  vnhiisK.  Mnrnis  Scourui 
huic  ruljxr affinem  cssrni-gat ;  ulri  magis  rre<f'ndum 
ptilati.i'  Which  defence  was  fidlowed  with  the 
acclamalions  of  the  whole  people,  condemning  the 
accuser  as  a  calumniator  and  a  liar,  and  acknowl- 
edging the  defender's  undoubted  virtue  and  hon- 
Masler  John  Forbes,  a  condemned  Irailor 
and  seditious  conventicles,  holdeii 
as  general  asst'mblies  against  your  majesty's 
authorily  and  command,  accuso  your  majesty's 
chancellor  to  have  given  arlvice,  counsel,  or  con- 
sent to  the  bidding  of  ihe  said  mutinous  assembly. 


the  members  of  the  assembly,  who  were  resolved 
all  lo  sit,  with  whom  they  would  gladly  concur, 
if  they  thought  the  hazard  were  not  great  to  fol- 
low." 

Hut  let  us  touch  no  longer  upon  controversial  mat- 
ters. It  will  be  rememtK!red  that  the  feudal  sove- 
reigns seldom  had  much  money  at  their  disposal, 
and  thai  iheir  only  means  of  exercising  any  exten-   ^^  __^  _  _ 

sivc  hospiiahty  was  by  pulling  in  force  their  rights ,  'f^'^'^^■^  reMHous 
of  purveyance   and   levying  ciMitrihulions  on  Ineir 
'.oyal   subjects   and    vassals.      .'Vccordingly,   King 
James  VI..  his  marriage  l>eing  amcliided,  writes   j|j 
to  the  Laird  of  Arbuthuot  on  the  "  peiiull"  day  of  ^^ 


esiy 


August,  1  jHO.  Slating  his  hourly  expectation  of  the  i  Y„^,^  majc-ty's  chancellor  says  it  is  a  manifest  lie, 
arrival  of  his  queen,  and  the  i  i  receiving  i  ^^^  j|.  j,  jj^jg,,,  j,j,„j  ^.j,),  j,;,  i,„„„r  and  dignity  of 

her,  as  his  ambassador  had  !■  d  '"  t)cn- ]  his  place  to  enter  into  conteslalion  with  such  a 

mark,  willi  honorable  enterlaiiiiiieiil.      '"""*'=""  i  condemned  traitor,  could  clearly  verify  the  same, 
he  throws  himself  upon  ihe  cood  will  of  his  loving  1  yi^^^.^  j„(,n  Forbes  and  all  his  ccdleagues  ahidis 


subjects,   and  eari'     '      '  ''•■  laird  to  send 

him,  in  aid  of  ihi-  ^<  to  Imj  made  in 

this  action,  such  q 
wild   fowl,  and  venis<m,  or  other 

tl'.-   1   ■'■ ,  as  he  could  posMbly 

n.  iwn,  or  procure   from  others.      The 

I..;,  tiowcver,  did  not  take  place  so  soon  as 

was  expected:  for  King  James's  single  and  soli- 
tary act  of  gallantry,  his  voyage  to  Norway,  placed 
him  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  northern  storms,   r  ■ 
"  by  the  conspirscie«  of  witches  and  such  di 
dragons,"  (-  vliom  were  executed  foriiu^ 

crime.)    whi  1   bun   for  a   whole  winter. 

J  I.  iiy   a   free    parlicipalnm   in 

-mg.  as  we  learn  from  his 

...       .^,.        VI..,      ,M.I-'       I  ...U.V 


still   at  the  maintenance  and  justification   of  that 
their  assembly,  as  a  godly  and  lawful  jiroceeding. 


I., 
w 
Hi..  ...    -       -. 

•old  manner  " 

Wtnt'n  nnl  iff 


,.cf  and  mutton,  I  y^y^  majesty's  chancellor,  by  his  |.i  "      '  •      s, 
r  Bluff,  meet  for ,  jj^harged  and  countermanded  the  sn 

y  provi.le  or  _fur-    j^^  ,,^,  ,j„^p  condemned   the  ^aid   a>.^ ,    ...  a 

seditious  and  unlawful  deed,  and  all  the  partakers 
and  mainlainers  of  ihe  same  as  mutinous  and  sedi- 
tious persons.     Your  ."acr'ed  majesty  has  to  judge 
M  lui-li  of  those  two  is  mo.tl  worlnv  of  credit.     Fur- 
.  I  think  not  needful  to  trouble  your  majesty  in 
matter,  but  some  information  I  have  sent  to 
.Mr.    Alexander   Hay,   which   il  may  i)liasc  your 
Highness  lo  accept  and  hear  of,  when  best  leisure 
from  more  weighty  affairs  may  permit  the  same. 
So  most  humbly  taking  my  leave,  and  prayinjf  the 
iial  (5od  long  to  preserve  your  majesty  in  all 
;ty,  I  rest, 
"  Your  ■=        '  ■  -'CBly's  most  humble  and 
ol.  i-l  and  Bj-rvilour, 

"  F/dr.  25  M.I; ,  1  . :  "  Dunfermline. 


Atbulhiiut, 
as  ever  ;  »u 
1. 

1. 

Sluil  aim 

1"" 

l»luil 

iiryil 

that 

liul  un  hui 

f:i'  Iiajrd  of 


It   is  well   known  that  pprnons  in  hiirh  station 

'  "       '         'I,    The 


'-  in  many 
:  of  Uowrii 


II  iij  .111  t.at; 


)   K'" 


I  oicMe 
.  of  his 
il  from 
accom- 
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pliahincnts  of  Europe.  Tlio  Earl  of  Alioyne,  >on 
uf  ihu  Maniiiis  of  lluntly,  liiui  \t(i  linos  luffiiMciitly 
graceful  and  sprightly,  of  which  a  speciuieo  follows. 

EARL   OF   ABOYNC'S   LINKS.* 
I. 

"  It 's  not  thy  beauty  nor  thy  wit, 

That  dill  my  heart  obtain  ; 
For  noni:  of  these  could  eon<iuer  yet 

Either  uiy  brex-tt  or  braliic  ; 
And  if  yon  '11  not  prove  kuid  to  me. 

Yet  true  as  heretofore. 
Your  slave  henceforth  I  'II  sconi  to  be, 

\or  doat  upon  you  more  .'" 


'  Think  not  my  fancy  to  o'ercome 
By  provinjr  thus  unkind. 
Nor  soothing  smile,  nor  seeming  frown, 
("an  satisfy  inv  mind." 


0. 
"  1  mean  to  love  and  not  to  doat, 
1  '11  love  for  love  a^ain  ; 
Ami,  if  ye  say  ye  love  mo  not, 

I  '11  laui^h  at  your  distlain  ! 

If  you  'II  be  loving,  I  'II  be  kind, 

And  still  I  °11  constant  l>e  ; 


mind. 


I 


And,  if  the  time  does  change  your  mi 

I  "11  change  as  soon  as  ye  ! 

A  very  favorable  account  is  given  of  the  Chan- 
cellor Dunfermline,  in  a  little  piece  of  autobiographv 
by  his  broiher-in-law,  John,  second  Earl  of  Perth. f 
'rhc  "  chancellor,"  he  savs,  "  vN-as  instructed  with 
most  virtues,  learned,  and  heroic  qualities,  as  hav- 
ing .<pent  a  great  part  of  his  youth  in  the  l)esi  towns 
of  Italy  and  France,  where  all  good  literature  was 
professed.  \  man  most  meek,  just,  and  wis*;,  de- 
serving greater  cojiimendaliun  than  paper  can  con- 
tain." 

The  Earl  of  Perth's  account  of  his  own  life  pos- 
sesses that  interest  which  a  minute  and  naturally- 
written  record  of  occurrences,  and,  still  mon-,  of 
thoughts,  must  always  in  time  acquire.  He  was 
originally  a  younger  brother.  SiH-ci,!]  care  was 
taken  of  the  educition  of  the  eldest,  James,  Master 
of  Druininond,  who  was  sent  to  France  for  his  edu- 
cation, like  all  Scotchmen  of  condition  ;  and  who 
turned  out  very  well.  Jcdin  w.os  all  ibis  lime  liitje 
regarded,  and  was  sent  lo  the  school  of  Dnnhlaine, 
where  he  was  but  careles,-»lv  looked  lo  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  his  teachers  lieing  ignorant  persons, 
'•  using  their  slavish  discipline,  conform  to  their 
own  humors,  teaching  Kamus  his  grammar  unpro- 
fitable." After  two  years  spent  in  F^linburgh  at 
C(dlege,  he  obtained  leave  lo  go  to  France  upon  a 
very  mean  allowance.  This  was  in  his  nineieentli 
year,  in  the  end  of  1003.  After  a  very  tedious 
voyage  he  made  his  way  to  Hordeaiix.  where  he 
met  with  his  counlryman,  Monsieur  Halfour,  prin- 
cip.al  of  the  college,  and  a  great  matheniatirian,  who 
used  him  kindly,  and  with  whom  he  remained 
three  years,  and  mon".  He  then  went  ti>  Toulouse, 
a  fair  city,  and  stayed  in  company  with  Monsieur 
Cadan,  or  Kid,  a  learned  doctor  in  the  laws,  and 
with  Monsieur  Hed,  a  doctor  in  physic.  For 
nearly  a  year  he  frequented  the  public  lectures  on 
the  laws,  not  understanding  anything  else,  nor  hav- 

*  PuMishwi  in  the  Spalilintf  Club  Miscellany. 
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ing  any  friend  who  could  inform  liiin  bow  the 
world  went ;  so  that  he  saw  many  things,  but  ol>- 
scrved  little;  for  though  he  always  Mas  in  gcuxi 
coijii>:iiiv.  vi't  his  companions  were  unfit  for  man- 
a.  .08  IxMug  mere  ocholari,  and  not  car- 

ii'  iong  else.    At  length  he  went,  in  lOOU, 

toJ'aiiH,  '■  where  more  was  lo  be  seen  than  in  all 
France  else,  by  reason  of  the  king  and  court's 
aliidiiig  there  with  all  that  gr'  ncc."     In 

the  iie.\t  spring,  Henry  I\'.  |  .  the  hand 

of  liavaillac,  in  the  midst  ol    ir,-  unrii:. 
lions,  and    Druininond  in  the  same   ye^n 
home,  where  he  soon  after  succeeded   In-,    nn.un  i 
in  the  earldom.     The  estate  was  but  small,  yet  by 
the   help  of  friends   and    honest   m  >>>  <  "  i>>"iii,   it 
proved  better  than  was  expected.     '^  the 

Highland  district  where  he  lived  w  -qui- 

eted by  the  Macgregors,  and  he  exeried  himself 
against  them.  ••  One  of  the  clan,"  he  says,  "  for 
reasons  known  to  himself,  alleging  that  his  com- 
rades and  followers  were  to  l)etray  him,  was  con- 
tent to  take  the  advantage  and  let  them  fall  into 
the  hands  of  justice.  The  plot  was  cunningly 
contrived,  and  six  of  that  number  were  killed  u|)on 
ground,  where  I  with  certain  friends  was  present. 
Three  were  taken,  and  one  escaped,  besides  Hobin 
(the  traitor)  and  hi.s  man.  This  execution  raised 
great  s|)eeches  in  the  coiinlry,  and  made  many  ac- 
knowledge that  these  troubles  were  put  to  an  end, 
wherewiih  King  James  himself  was  well  pleased 
fiir  the  linu."    After  this  not  very  glorious  ex- 

fdoit  the  earl  married,  and  lived  an  easy  life,  but 
ost  his  wife  after  a  few  years.  He  sent  his  two 
eldest  sons  to  France,  Dr.  Oliphcr  being  their  gov- 
ernor:  his  daughters  were  bred  with  his  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Koxhurgh,  sometimes  at  home,  and 
then  at  court,  till  they  were  married.  Ho  says 
that 

"  Though  all  men  were  then  quiet,  yet  wanted 
we  not  our  own  particular  grievances  ;  sometimes 
for  one  cause,  and  sometimes  for  another  ;  so  that 
in  this  life  no  man  with  reason  can  pioiMMC  rest  or 
security  for  himself,  vexation  of  spirit  and  vanity 
often  molesling  us.  I  had  much  difliculiy  in  set- 
tling of  dilFerences  among  friends  and  ncighliors, 
lo  keep  marches  right,  (the  ancient  and  modern 
seuree  of  discord  in  Scotland  ;  Dandie  Uinmont's 
plea  is  familiar  to  our  readers  ;]  w  hereupon  there 
arose  cumber  and  debates.  1  sold  some  lands 
and  bought  others  for  commodity  of  our  house, 
and  lived  reasonably  well,  according  to  the  times, 
without  detiosh  or  drinking,  by  diet,  an  inliderable 
fault,  and  too  much  appruvcn  in  this  unhappy  age. 
Happy  are  they  who  can  esrhew  it  in  time,  with 
otht^r  enorme  vices  whatsoever!" 

He  then  laments  the  king's  dethronement, 
and  the  ruin  and  confusion  of  the  country,  and  ho 
concludes  by  complaining  that  he  had  iHcn  se- 
verely fined,  and  his  son  subjected  to  a  long  im- 
prisonment, and  that  only  for  a  visit  made  by  the 
son  to  his  cousin  Montrose  I  Moni;  '  ^^e^ 
was  not  such  a  man  that  the  usurpu  ,,ent 

could  well  set  down  the  visit  to  llie  »i.mu  ..i  ,  uusin- 
ship  only. 

"  \o  contentment  ha<l  I  all  this  while,  but  con- 
tinual losses  either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  so  that  in 
pra-sentia.  annum  ageiis  S4.'ptuagcsimum  terlium, 
scneclulis  malis  quasi  fractus,  portum  exoptans  re- 
quiem in  Christo  seinpiteniam  expecto.  20  June, 
1057."  He  died  five  years  afterwards,  having  sur- 
vived the  Restoration. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Earl  of  Perth  did 
not  give  us  any  of  the  details  of  rural  life,  or  notice 
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lull..;     ... 
from  the  roni 
Mnnyinusk, 


.\roliibald  CJnint,  of 
■  ,  that   in   his   earlv 


dayx,  tuion  after  the  Union,  hiishandrr  and  manu- 
fncturea  wi-rc  in  low  esteem.  Tuniipa  in  fields, 
for  cattle,  prown  by  the  Karl  of  Hollies  and  a  ' 
few  others,  were  wondered  at ;  wheat  was  aln 
confined  to  East  liOthian  ;  enclosures  few,  ami 
planting  rery  little ;  no  repair  of  roads ;  all  bad, 
and  verv  few  wheel  earriaces ;  no  coaeh,  chariot, 


•  i.o-f.  was  not  one  acre  upon  the  whole  estate  en- 

I,  nor  any  limlHT  u|miii  it,  hut  a  few  elm,  svc- 

..I.  11',  and  ash,  about  a  small   l,i'il'"'i-"^i'-'!'"   "I- 

joininp  to  the  house,  and  some  h:  t 

some  of  the  farm-yards,  with  a  -i  A 

not  enclosed,  and  dwarfish,  and  brouscd  by  sheep 

and  eallle.     All  the  farms  ill-disposed  and  mixed ; 

■lit  persons  havinp  nlternalc  ridjjes;  not  one 

1   carriage  on  the  cslote,  nor  indeed  any  one 

ri'ul  that  would  allow  it,  and  the  rent  about  jCfiOO 

slerlinjr,  per  annum  ;  prain  and  services  converted 

to  monry.     The  house  was  aii  old  castle,  with  bat- 


or  chaiw!.  and  few  carts  to  the  north  of  Tay.    Colo-    tiemenis,  and  six  dilTerent  roofs,  of  various  heichls 


nel  Middleion  was  the  fir.->t  person  who  used  carta 
or  wajons  at  Aberdeen  ;  and  he  and  Sir  Archibald 
were  the  first  to  the  north  of  Tay  who  had  hav, 
except  a  very  little  at  Gordon  Castle.  Mr.  I^ock- 
art  of  Camwalh,  the  author  of  the  memoirs,  was 
the  first  who  attempted  raisinji  or  feeding  cattle  to 
size.  A  Mrs.  Miller  was  the  first  who  attempted 
thread  or  fine  linen  ;  and  the  Miss  Walkenshawg 
the  first  who  succeeded  ;  these  manufirtories  were 
first  established  about  Glaspow  and  Kcnfrcw,  by 
which,  and  other  industry,  those  towns  made  rapid 
increase  ;  Edinburch  and  most  other  towns  hav- 
ing at  that  lime  hut  litile  retail  trade.  Aberdeen 
was  then  |)oor  and  small,  having  some  Dutch 
and  French  trade,  by  salmon,  and  siorkinfrs,  and 
serges,  and  plaiding  :  it  had  the  first  use  of  tea, 
then  very  scarce  and  little  use<l  at  Edinburgh  ;  it 
supplied  Winbureh  with  French  wines,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  town  duties,  it  sold  in  retail  in 
and  from  taverns,  at  tenpence  per  choppin,  or  Eng- 
lish quart.  Few  families,  except  dealers,  had  it  in 
cask  for  use  ;  it  was  generally  sent  in  from  taverns, 
which  were  then  much  used.  Table  and  In  ' 
linen  were  seldom  shifted,  and  were  but  c<i:. 
except  for  extraordin.iry  occisions :  moving  n 


and  directions,  confusedly  and  iiiconvcnicnlly  com- 
bmed,  and  all  rotten,  with  two  wings,  more  mod- 
ern, of  two  stories  only  ;  the  half  of  windows  of 
the  higher  rising  alMivc  the  roofs,  with  granaries, 
stalili's,  and  houses  fur  all  cattle  and  of  ihe  termin 
attending  them  close  adjoining,  and  with  the  healh 
and  routir  reaching  in  angles  or  goushcts  to  the 
gate,  and  much  healh  near,  and  what  land  near 
was  in  culture  belonged  to  the  farms,  liy  which 
their  cattle  and  dung  were  always  at  the  door. 
The  whole  land  raised  and  uneven,  and  full  of 
stones,  many  of  them  very  large,  of  a  hard  iron 
quality,  and  all  the  ridges  crooked  in  shape  of  an 
.S,  and  very  high  and  full  of  noxious  weeds,  and 
poor,  btiing  worn  out  by  culture,  without  proper 
manure  or  tillage.  Much  of  the  land  and  miMir 
near  the  house,  poor  and  boggy  ;  the  rivulet  that 
runs  befort*  the  house  in  pits  and  shallow  streams, 
often  varying  channels,  with  banks  always  ragged 
and  broken.  The  people  [loor,  ignorant,  and  sloth- 
ful, and  ingrained  enemies  to  planting,  enclosing, 
or  anv  improvements  or  cleanness  ;  no  keeping  of 
'  .  or  ro.ids,  but  four  months  when 
which  was  the  only  sorts  of  their 
ri  11".  "1^  I'll  ill''  ground.     The  farm-houses,  and 


and  sleeves  of  belter  kinds  being  then  used  by  the'  even  corn-mills,  and    manse   and   school,  M  poor. 


„,,,...,  .1.^ — .,  nf  society.     Many  wooden,  mud,  and 
■tl:  -e.s  were  to  be  found  within  the  gales 

at  1 1,  f;ia.sgow,  and  .\berdeen  ;  few  houses 

of  any  betier  kind  stood  without  the  gates.  [It 
shonid  be  mentioned,  however,  that  a  letter  in  the 
■"  Spalding  Miscellany,"  dated  so  early  as  1R!)3, 
speaks  of  a  design  at  I'Vlinburgh  to  ca.st  a  bridge 
of  stone  over  the  North  I^ocb,  to  build  on  the  other 
side,  and  to  enclose  the  new  taken  in  ground  with 
a  wall,  and  extend  the  city  privileges  to  Ihe  en- 
closure.] The  churches,  abbeys,  castles,  and  all 
largo  stone  edifices,  the  existence  of  which  might 
be  thought  inconsisient  with  a  stale  of  poverty  and 
depression,  are  said  by  Sir  .\rchibald  to  have  been 
reared  "  by  foreign  contribuiions,  or  the  slavery 
am!  wmit  (if iiilirr  iMiiiIiiv  nf  the  p<'ople,  and  all  in 
fr  Noblfs  and  chiefs 

1r  ibe  old  Seollish  gov- 

■ernin>-iii,  and  so,  liy  their  means,  were  Ihe  kings. 
'He  remarks,  that  after  Ihe  union  of  the  crowns,  be- 
fore  that  of  Ihe  nations,  ihe    pri'V  council    was 


ilirly  huts,  pulled  in  pieces  for  manure,  or  fell  of 
themselves,  almost  each  allcrnale  year.  Peter  the 
First  of  Russia  had  more  trouble  to  conquer  the 
barbarous  habils  of  his  subjects,  than  io  all  the 
other  great  improvements  he  made." 

It  is  stated  in  "  Hurt's  Ijeilers  from  the  High- 
lands," written  previous  to  the  Forly-Five,  ihat 
the  further  north  you  go,  the  smaller  the  caillo 
arc.  .\i  the  present  day,  among  the  largest  and 
finest  fat  cattle  in  the  Iiondon  market  arc  those  which 
come  direct  by  sleain  from  the  north  of  ."^eotland. 
The  learned  and  iiilelligeni  editors  of  the  "  Spald- 
ing .Nliscellany"'  observe,  that 

'■  The  judicious  measures  adopted  bv  !^ir  \rclii- 
bald  Grant  for  Ihe  improvement  of  hi--  i 

noihing  more  observable  than  the  nobl.  -i 

plantalions,  which,  under  his  fostering  care,  arose 
on  hill  and  dale.  The  appearance  of  the  country 
must  have  been  wonderfully  cliangc<l  for  the  better 
as  these  womls  advanced.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
now  to  conceive  that  bleakness  of  which  Sir  Arch- 


lymnnicsl.  and  neither  fixed  property  nor  liberty:  ibald  complains  ;  and  among  the  many  thousands 
existed.  He  stales  in  conclusion,  ihat  "all  iin-  of  acres  of  wood  which  were  planted  by  ibis  inde- 
prorements  of  securiiv.  husbandrv,  manufactures,'  faligabic    improver,  there   arc   trees   of  a  size  so 

c"—- '  -  ITi)7,  with  which  '  gigantic,  that  few,  if  any,  can   be  found  to  equal 

Ir  .  except  school  ^  them  in  Scotland. " 

;a:.      \   ..i,,i..i.i  <;r,„i'. '      .Sjr  Archibald's   ac<^OHnt  of  Ihe   carriages  and 

account  of  I  roads  reei-ives  some  counlenanee  from  Ijord  Lov- 

imixiriiiii.  (  \  ai's   account*    of  a  journey    from    Inverness    to 

s  '  by  no  means  I"  neater  part'  Edinburgh  in  1710,  twenty-four  years  Inter. 

"I  )      "  By  Ihe    If  of  a   very  "  ~ 

V  ■  r,  I  was  allowt^l,  171(1,  though   then 

»  to  begin  lo  enclose,  and   plant,  and 

J"  I'l   prepare   nuraerica.     At  that  lime. 


•'  I  came  off  on  Wednesday,  iho  30lh  of  July, 
from  my  own  house,  dined  at  your  sister's,  and 

*  MiiCtlUoy  pablished  by  the  ai|ialdin(  aub,  vol.  ii. 
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dill  not  liaU  at  Invpmess,  l>ot  came  all  nifilit  to 
Curribrouh'h,  willi  I'.vaii  Daillie  ami  Duiiraii  I'rA- 
•er,  and  my  cliarioi  ilid  very  well.  1  liri""'lit  mv 
wlu'elnijlil  wilh  me  tlii-  li'ii;>ili  nf  Aviiin' 
of  areiclfints,  and  lln^rt)  I  parlcd  witli  linn, 
hedKclured  that  my  chariut  would  );■>  nal<'  emiiiKli  >•> 
Liindiin  ;  hut  I  una  not  ui|;lit  iiiilr*  rriiiii  the  plarf . 
when,  nil  thu  pluin  road,  the  axli'lreu  u(  the  I 
wlirels  broke  in  two,  so  that  my  irirln  were  f<M 
to  go  on  ktre  horses  behind  iuotmen,  and  I  w.im 
obliged  to  ride  myself,  thouRli  I  «  as  very  tender  and 
the  day  very  cnUi.  I  c.ime  with  that  c<|ui|)ai;e  to 
Kuthven  late  at  niijht,  and  iny  ehariol  was  pulled 
there  by  force  of  men,  where  I  pot  an  Kniflish 
wheelwright  and  a  smith,  who  wrought  two  days 
inendinit  my  chariot ;  and  at\cr  payim;  very  dear 
for  their  work,  and  fur  my  quarters  two  nichls,  I 
was  not  (rone  four  miles  from  Kuthven,  when  it 
broke  ajfain,  so  that  1  was  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion tilt  1  came  to  Dalnakeardach,  where  my  hon- 
est landlord,  (Miarles  Me(tla.«.sian,  told  nie,  that  the 
Duke  of  Athol  had  two  .is  (food  workmen  at  Ulair 
•8  were  in  the  kincdoin,  and  that  I  would  get  my 
chariot  as  well  mended  there  as  at  Ijondon.  Ac- 
cordingly I  went  there  and  stayed  a  night,  and  got 
my  chariot  very  well  mended  by  a  good  wriahl 
and  gimd  smith.  I  llioughtUhen  I  was  [irelty  se- 
cure till  I  came  to  this  phice.  I  was  storm  stayed 
two  days  at  Castle  Drummond  by  the  most  tein- 
pestoiis  weather  ofwind  and  rain  that  I  ever  re- 
member to  see.  The  Duchess  of  I'erlh,  and  Lady 
Mary  Drummond,  were  excessively  kind  and  civil 
to  my  d-iughters,  and  to  me  ;  and  sent  their  cham- 
berlain to  conduct  me  to  Dunhlaine,  who  happened 
to  be  very  useful  to  us  th:itdav;  fur  1  was  not 
three  miles  gone  from  Castle  Drummond,  when 
the  axlelroo  of  mv  fore-whoola  broke  in  two  in  the 
midst  of  the  hill,  betwixt  nrnnimoud  and  the 
hriilire  of  Krdock,  ami  we  were  foreiMl  lo  sit  in  the 
lull  with  a  boisterous  day,  till  ch.im'.ierlain  Drum- 
mond was  so  kind  as  to  g»  down  to  the  Strath,  and 
bring  wrights,  and  carts,  an<l  sinithj  lo  onr  assist- 
ance, who  dragged  us  to  the  plain,  where  we  were 
forced  to  stay  five  or  six  hours,  till  ihero  was  a 
new  axletree  made :  so  that  it  was  dark  night  be- 
fore we  came  to  Dunhlaine,  which  is  but  eight 
miles  from  ('astle  Drummond  :  and  we  were  all 
much  fatigued.  The  next  day  we  cania  to  Lilli- 
gow,  and  the  day  aOer  that  we  arrived  here,  so 
ill  It  we  were  twelve  days  on  our  journey  by  our 
misfortunes,  which  was  seven  days  more  than  ordi- 
nary." 

This  truly  disastrous  journey  was  und.-rtaken,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  exerutiiii  an  email  of  the 
liovat  estate  on  which  "my  I«mK!range  had  labored 
lor  three  years,  till  he  could  s-iy  that  it  was  one  of  the 
hest  entails  in  Scotland,"  hut  also  with  a  political  ob- 
ject. I.rf>rd  Lovat,  known  in  Knglaiid  for  the  audacity 
«f  his  death,  and  long  remembered  in  Scotland  as 
liavinir  practised,  in  various  situations  in  life,  every 
ininuity  which  c;ich  successive  stage  admiiied  of, 
was  at  this  time  the  tyrant  of  the  north,  and.  aged 
as  he  was,  expected  to  receive  a  great  increase  of 
dignity  and  power,  as  Duke  of  Fr.iser  and  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  North,  whenever  the  house  of  Stuart 
should  be  restored.  Hut  in  the  mean  time,  he  was 
regarded  wilh  great  suspiciim  by  I  he  government, 
and  hn  felt  desirous  to  secure  himself  by  (oining 
one  of  the  great  political  connexions  of  the  day. 
His  letters  to  his  cousin.  Fraser  of  Invernllochv. 
explain  Ihc   !r:irr,i'   In'   »  '  '.  and  slroii 

mark  ilie  it.tIi  :i'iii  viol  laracler.      1 

Larl  of  Hay,  broihei  ul   iu^  ^^n.^t  of  Argyle,  wa^ 


in  effect  n 
Walptde  ; 

Uul   I...r,!  1 


''.  thill   tlie   plini'  had   Inieiii- 

I  abroad  of  his  r.-  ■••  wilh  llie 

ilcr;  and  notwitlislunding  "  :ih- 

[  with  a  litile  wurinih,  llial '  wf 

iiul  ilamned  calumnies  and  lies,  ami  iliai  I    .!i.l   iifi 
for  many  years  write  a   letter  beyond  sea  ;  irlnrli 
milled  i.i  Irur,'  vet  Ixird  Hay  did  not  say  a   «oril 
of  pidilies  to  him,  and  they  did  not  meet  again. 
The  Duke  of  .Vrgyle,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was 
in  opposition,  .saw  I,<ird  Lovat  frequently,  and  so 
won  his  lieari,  that  the  latter  declares  he  would 
rather  serve  that  worthy  great  man  without  fee  or 
rc%vard,  than    uthors   with   fee   and  reward;  and 
althougli   when   he   came  to    Kdlnbiirgh    he  was 
not    determined    to    dispose    ahsoliitcly   of    him- 
self for  some  time,  yet,  when  ho  found  the  Duke 
of    Argyle    at    the    head    of    the    greatest,   the 
richest,  and    the    most    (Miwerfnl    families   in    the 
kingdom,  openly  proclaiming  and  owning  in  the 
face  of  the  sun,  that  be  and  they  were  resolved  in 
any  event  to  recover  the  liberty  of  their  country, 
enslaved  by  a  wicked  minister,  his  heart  and  incli- 
nation warmed  very  much  to  that  side ;  and  being 
at  ihc  same  time  discouraged  and  cast  off  by  the 
government,  from  whom  he    found    that   he  had 
nothing  to  exjiect,  ho  would  at  once  have  joined 
the  country  interest,  "  which  he  always  loved." 

It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  great  difficul- 
ties to  encounter,  as  he  was  regarded  with  avowed 
enmity  and  suspicion  by  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
the  heads  of  the  '  '  ' '        ''         " 

ro.se,  llueeleucli 
dale,  .Vnnandale.    i...  ,,.. .  .i,  ......  ....... 

considered,  however,  that  if  he  could 
cordial  union  with  them,  it  would  mak.      . 
a  le.tding  family  on  all  occasions  for  the  tutm 
afier  many  seriou.^  thoughts  and  mature  de, 
tions,  he  residved  to  join  himself  to  the  great  UhIv 
of  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  provided  they  would 
receive  him  as  their  faithful  brother  and  friend. 
The  iiinction   was    negotiated    by    Lovat's  cousin 
and  faithful  friend.  Lord  Cirange,  who  I 
ed  so  long  at  his  entail ;   (the  iudge   v 

away  his  own  wife  at  St.  Ki''      ' 

ened  lo  betray  his  Jacobite  : 

some  of  the  party,  at  first,  c 

intelligence,  yet  when  they  were 
truth    they    received    lioval  ver\ 
writes  lo  bis  cousin,  in  great  delight,  "  that  he  is 
now  embarked  over  head  and  ears  with  the  noble 
army  of  the  patriots,  (most  of  whom  were  wings 
and  revniuiioners,)  so  th.at  he  thinks  that  by  (icxl's 
help  he  had  done  the  greatest  possible  .service  lo 
bis  son  and  family,  which  he  hopes  will   redound 
lo  the  interest,  honor,  and  glory  of  his  kindred." 
.Vs  an  earnest  of  his  giHid  will  to  ihe  great  nun 
who  had  received  him  wilhopen  arms,  I:'' '    ' '  •'    ■■ 
that  he  would  not  only  give  tiiein  bisv 

ha  hoped  to  gain  them  the  s-hire  of  li.'. 

choosing  his  cousin,  the  Laird  of  Maelend.  :l^< 
member.  This  election  then  being  his  ali'air  mure 
than  Maeleod's,  he  begins  lo  crcjite  votes  with  the 
utmost  xeal  and  activity.  "  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart."  he  says,  "  I  had  made  you,  and  Strichen, 
and  Faralane,  barons  two  years  ago  ;  I  would  not 
'.lied  as  I  am  now  about  the  elec- 
It  was  the  fault  of  my  damned 
i^xtLi^  ui,it  li  »as  not  dune.     However,  I  aiu  re 
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•oWed  that  the  Lord  Lovat  shall  be  always  master 
of  the  shiro  of  Inverness  in  time  to  come.  I  have 
aigncd,  a  foriniglil  ago,  a  diaposition  lo  Sirichen, 
to  you,  and  to  Faralane,  to  lie  liarons  of  (he  shire, 
and  your  charters  will  be  ex|>cde  in  February." 

The  Laird  of  Clrant  was  at  ihc  head  of  theoppo- 

aiu>  interest  i"  '' n    •.,,(!  Ixivat  tells,  with 

great  kIcc.  a  >  <if  him. 

"  The  Lait.  I 'ilrachany,  and  one 

or  two  more  having  drunk  a  hearty  bottle,  Grant 
received  a  letter  by  express  from  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray ;  and  after  reading  it,  he  said  that  it  was  an 
impertinent  insolent  letter;  and  Dalracbany,  ihink- 
ins  10  mitif;aie  and  soften  the  laird,  said  that  there 
were  some  things  in  that  letter  I  hat  were  not  so  much 
amiss.  Upon  which  the  laird  called  him  rui^ue 
and  rascal,  and  took  up  his  hand,  as  some 
say,  with  a  cane,  and  pave  Dalraeliany  a  blow. 
I).ilrachany  got  up,  and  told  him  ihai  he  would 
tuffrr  thai  blow  from  him  as  his  chief,  but  that  he 
would  not  suflTcr  the  second  blow  of  any  subject ; 
and  the  laird,  redoubling  his  blow,  Ualnrliany  en- 
gaged with  him,  and  look  him  bv  the  collar,  and 
endeavoring  to  throw  him  down,  he  tort!  the  laird's 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  shirt  down  to  his  breeclie.i ; 
and  when  he  threw  him  down,  he  thrashed  him 
most  heartily,  till  the  laird  roared  and  cried.  Upon 
which  I^dy  Margaret  that  was  in  the  next  room, 
came  in,  and  seeing  her  husband  in  that  pickle, 
slie  roared  and  cried,  and  was  so  frightened  that 
ber  head  turned,  and  is  since  delirious." 

In  the  ereai  contest  in  which  he  was  now  en- 
gaged, Lord  LoTat  met  with  an  unexpected  defec- 
tion which  roused  him  to  unexlinguishable  wralh 
and  indignation,  lie  naturally  thought  himself, 
he  says,  very  sure  of  all  his  own  clan,  the  Frasers, 
"  and  particularly  of  Fairfield,  whom  you  know  I 
always  treated  like  a  brother,  and  his  lady  like  my 
sister.  Ilut"  (alas  for  the  falsehood  and  ingrati- 
tude of  man  !) 

"  He  took  his  journey  by  Castle  Grant,  and  for 
a  promise  that  the  laird  made  him  of  an  ensi^ncy 
to  his  son,  the  poor,  covetous,  narrow,  greedy 
wretch  has  renounced  his  chief  and  his  kindred, 
and  forgot  all  the  favors  that  1  did  him.  When 
he  came  to  this  town,  he  came  to  my  house  with 
tho  same  afTeclionale  behavior  that  he  used  to 
have,  and  with  the  greatest  protestations  of  friend- 
ship, and  I  received  him  with  open  arms,  and 
thought  I  was  very  sure  of  him,  since  McIamkI 
had  writ  tb  me,  that  he  swore  t<i  him  that  he  never 
would  do  aiiythinz  contrary  lo  his  chiefs  inclina- 
tions ;  and  that  Thomas  of  Gortuleg,  who  is  my 
bailie  and  chamberlain,  and  chief  trustee  in  that 
country,  wh<mi  I  sent  about  lo  speak  privately 
with  my  friends  in  favor  of  Mcleod,  had  writ  to 
me  that  Fairfield  desired  him  twice  lo  acquaint  me 
that  when  be  came  up  to   F.dinhurgh   he  would  be 

al»»olul<-lv   .1.  i.r .J   |,y   ,|,p  gg  lo  ihe  election. 

Hut  I  »  :  iliat,  some  days  before  he  went 

•  way,  hi  _  ,.■  here  with  his  cousin,  Mr. 
Cumining,  the  minister,  who  I  Ir-Iicvc  has  likewise 
poisoned  him  very  much,  for  he  is  a  sworn  crea- 
lur'  -d  Ilay's,  who  niidu  him  professor 

of  •  'fV  in  this  university,  [l')<linburgh,J 

be  I   himself  to   bo   an    unnatural 

tra  '  .   di-serler,  and   an    ungrateful 

XT'  ''   who  had  done  him  such 

»i:"  I  never  had  done  him  any 

oil  '  _•    him    one    of  the  bi?»t 

1*1  worthy  suler,  to  Ix!  Ins 

wi!' .  ,    .-  :i  pains  and  expense,)  who 

bad  boroe  htm  good  children,  ho  should  be  hanged 


for  deserting  of  me  lo  serre  any  Grant  that  ever 
was  born,  or  any  Scotsman.  William  Frascr,  my 
doer,  having  told  me  that  the  I^uird  of  (irant  had 
promised  him  an  ensign's  commission  for  his  son, 
providing  that  he  wiiuld  vote  for  his  father,  and 
that  he  believed  if  I  would  secure  an  ensign's 
commission  for  his  son,  that  he  never  would  vote 
for  the  Laird  of  Grsnt,  this  made  me  resolve  to 
speak  to  him  before  his  cousin,  Mr.  Cumming,  and 
my  doer  William  Frascr.  1  told  Fairfield  ihal  I 
was  far  from  desiring  his  loss  or  any  hurl  lo  his 
family  ;  that  since  the  Laird  of  Grant  promised 
him  an  ensign's  commission  fur  his  son,  thai  I 
would  do  beili'r.  (Jrant's  promise  was  precarious, 
but  that,  that  moment,  before  his  cousin,  Mr.  Cuiu- 
rohig,  1  would  givK  him  my  bond  for  500/.  sterling, 
obliging  myself  to  get  bis  son  an  ensign's  commis- 
sion in  two  months,  or  to  give  him  the  full  value 
of  it  in  money  to  buy  it  for  his  son.  lie  llien 
most  insohiilly  and  rillainously"  (we  do  nol  re- 
member lo  have  met  with  so  strong  a  moral  denun- 
ciation of  the  villany  of  refusing  a  bribe)  "  told 
nic  thai  he  could  not  accept  of  it,  that  he  was  un- 
der previous  engagements  lo  the  l*'iird  of  Grant, 
and  that  he  mu.^1  keep  them.  I  own  that  put  mo 
in  some  passion,  and  told  him,  with  some  warm- 
ness,  that  which  he  said  was  impossible,  because  I 
had  a  letter  in  my  |>ockel  from  the  Laird  of  Mc- 
Leod.  wherein  he  says  that  Fairfield  swore  to  him 
that  he  never  would  do  anything  against  his  cliiers 
inclinations.  I  took  it  out  of  my  pocket  and 
showed  it  to  Mr.  ('umming,  which  stunned  him 
very  much.  I  told  him  that  Gortuleg  likewise 
wrote  to  me  that  he  desired  him  twice  to  ar(|uaint 
me,  that  when  he  c.ime  up  to  I'^inburgh.  ihal  he 
would  be  entirely  determined  by  me.  The  gen- 
tleman was  so  insolent  as  lo  tell  me  that  both 
these  letters  weie  false.  I  told  him  that  he  durst 
nol  say  »o  to  the  gentlemen  that  wrote  them,  who 
were  men  of  honor  and  integrily,  and  I  bade  him 
go  lo  the  devil,  and  call  himself  a  Grant,  and  live 
III  Strulh8|>ey  ;  that  1  would  rescni  his  behavior  as 
far  as  1  could  by  law.  1  doubl  nol  but  Fairfield 
will  tell  all  this  to  the  Laird  of  Grant,  and  that 
Mr.  Cumming  will  write  it  lo  the  Karl  of  ll.iy,  his 
patron,  so  1  may  expect  all  the  resenlmeiii  that 
they  are  capable  of;  anil  so  he  went  away.  Mr. 
Cumming  and  William  Fraser  seemed  very  much 
concerned  for  his  behavior."  Their  morality 
probably  was  shocked.  But  instead  of  wishing 
any  evil  lo  Fairfield,  (except  that  he  is  determined 
immediately  to  enforce  a  certain  old  claim  of  con- 
sideiablc  amount  against  his  estate,)  the  meek  and 
patient  chief  is  imly  solicitous  for  the  personal 
safety  of  his  mutinous  clansman. 

"  All  my  frar  at  present  is,  that  my  cousin 
Gortuleg,  who  certainly  is  the  prettiest  (ellow  of 
my  kindred  in  the  Highlands,  [and  v^ho  was  also 
his  '  balie  and  ehamlierlain,  and  chief  trustee,'] 
will  fall  foul  of  Fairfield,  who,  1  biilievc,  is  stout, 
which  is  the  only  gooii  quality  that  I  can  imspine 
he  has  ;  and  in  all  events  if  they  fighl,  Fairfield  is 
undone,  fur  if  Goriulei;  kills  him  there  is  an  end 
'of  him  ;  or  if  he  kills  Gortuleg,  the  univcrae  can- 
not siive  hia  life  if  he  stays  in  ibis  island  ;  for 
(torluleg  has  four  cousin-germans,  the  most  bidd 
and  desperate  fellows  of  the  whole  name,  who 
would  lake  off  Fairfield's  hcid  at  the  cross  of 
Inverness,  if  they  were  to  bo  hanged  for  it  next 
morning.  I  kmw  them  well,  f"r  '' ■  •  '  •■"  licen 
very  tjoublesomc  to  mc  by  their  *.     I 

hog  you  ten  thousand  pardons,  my  iii,  for 

tbu  very  lung  letter ;  but  I  entreat  you  teriously 
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eontider  nf  all  thai  is  in  it,  and  aAer  mature  delib- 
•retiiiii,  I  b<>|;  you  may  aerid  an  rxpreiw  to  your 
sister,  and  wriiu  lo  her  and  lo  Fairliclil,  what  you 
think  proper  upi)n  the  subjvct  of  tliis  lutler." 

Again — 

"There  is  no  man  that  has  betrayed,  deserted, 
and  rursaken  his  chief  and  his  kindred,  hut  the  un^ 
Itraleful  ic^enade  Fnirfiuld.  If  my  information 
from  Inverness,  from  hcniosi  men  there,  holds  true, 
he  is  as  mad  as  ever  his  hmiher  Jimathan,  or  John 
was.  liut  I  do  assure  you  it  is  not  him  that  I 
regret,  though  he  was  drowned  in  the  river  of 
Ness,  or  in  r<oekninrrie.  trhrrr  it  iras  said  his 
brother  Jonathan  wa.i  ilrawncH ;  by  whiih  he  saifd 
his  porlinn  ;  for,  [ob3fr%e  l^oval's  conscientious- 
ness !]  when  great  narrowness  and  gret'il  are  joined 
tUKetber  in  one  man,  and  come  to  a  height  with 
him,  there  is  no  crime  but  tliat  man  is  capable  of. 
A  little  money,  or  an  advantage  to  his  private  in- 
terest, would  not  only  make  him  sell  all  mankind, 
but  Christ  Jesus,  if  he  was  again  upon  earth  ;  for 
he  has  no  belief  in  God,  nor  in  a  future  being. 
My  groat  concern  is  for  your  dear  sister,  who  is 
one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world,  and  for  her 
children,  for  they  must  be  all  ruined  by  this  mad- 
man's villanons  behavior  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  I 
for  my  ptmtivr  ami  r.T]>rrss  orders,  he  had  been  cut 
in  pieces  before  now,  for  it  is  impossible  to  express 
the  zeal  and  the  violence  with  which  ho  is  liated 
by  all  the  kindred.  Hut,  besides  that  1  could  never , 
allow  a  drop  of  the  Fnisirs'  blood  to  be  shed,  of  1 
those  very  men  th.it  were  contriving  lo  take  away  | 
my  life,  1  know  that  the  meddling  with  him  now  ■ 
would  wrong  our  affair,  and  if  an  Arabian  killed 
him,  it  would  be  called  mi/  deed.  Hut  I  hope  to 
live  long  enough  to  see  him  chastised  with  as 
great  a  punishment  as  death  would  be  to  him  at 
present. 

"  If  1  thought  that  ihe  miserable  wretch  could 
he  retrieved,  I  would  lieg  of  you  lo  go  and  see 
your  sister  for  a  day  or  two,  and  try  what  you  and 
she  can  do  with  him  :  but  as  he  \»  an  ignorant,  ob- 
stinate blockhead,  as  most  madmen  are,'"  &c  , 
&c.  •  •  •  "  Upon  reflection,  1  am  afr.iid  I  must 
put  you  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  going  for 
two  or  three  days  lo  Inverness,  to  see  what  you 
can  do  with  that  obstinate  greedy  brute  ;  and  if 
Vou  and  your  sister  cannot  retrieve  him  and  bring 
liim  \mr\i  lo  his  duti/,  1  humbly  beg  that  you  may 
wash  your  hands  of  him  ;  for  I  am  very  cert.iin 
that  you  'II  never  put  him  in  balance  wiih  me  ;  and 
when  you  abandon  him  I  shall  leave  him  lo  the 
resentment  of  his  kindred,  which  /  nm  afraid  will 
lie  fatal  to  him."  [It  wtnild  seem,  however,  that 
Fairfield  wis  quite  irreclaimable,  for  it  is  slated, 
soniewbat  later,  that]  "  Fairfield  is  Ihe  only  re- 
negade of  Ihe  lordship  of  Ixivat,  to  the  great  dis- 
honor of  the  clan.  Duke  Hamilton  and  several 
other  lords,  asked  me,  in  a  jokini^  iro.v,  whether 
that  fellow  lliat  hits  deserted  his  chief  and  his  clan 
is  still  alive  or  not.  I  answered  that  he  was.  Ay 
»ii/  prrtise  and  expms  orders,  and  I  said  but  what 
was  true." 

.\nd  this  is  the  man  full  of  moral  savings,  pious 
and  patriotic  senlimenis — the  man  who  talks  of 
"  belief  in  God,  and  a  future  being,"  who  could 
Cfuisolo  himself  in  Ihe  pangs  of  gout,  by  repealing 
Uuchanan's  Translation  of  the  First  Psalm, 
"  Felix  ille  aninii,  qnem  non  de  tramite  recio," 
&c. — the  man  who  laid  his  gray  head  on  Ihe  block 
with  "  Ilulee  et  decorum  est  pro  palria  mori  !" 

When  a  great  chief,  like  Lord  I^oval,  could 
think,  and  write  thus,  it  is  nut  surprising  that 


humbler  persons  continued  lo  despise  "  Kine 
<;.  ■  'iws,"  and  we  need  wonder  the  less  at 
il  Ml  readily  •gainst  him,  when  we  con- 

stc ury  little  they  enjoyed  of  that  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  which  constiintes  the 
chief  claim  of  a  government  upon  the  alli'^ianco 
of  its  subjects.  Where  there  is  no  proteriiim, 
attachment  cannot  exist.  The  inhabitants  of  iho 
Highlands  generally,  and  of  the  country  adjacent 
to  them,  were  grievously  oppressed  by  gangs  of 
lawless  thieves  and  robbers,  inhabitants  of  the 
remote  Highlands,  who  stcde  or  openly  carried  off 
their  horses  and  cows  ;  and  as  Hadenoch,  in  par- 
ticular, lay  near  the  seals  of  those  ruffians,  frent 
numbers  of  its  inliahiianis  had  been  entirely  mined 
and  reduced  to  In'ggarv.  The  r;enllenicn  of  that 
district  made  several  alleinpts  lo  obviale  this  evil 
by  a  walch  kept  up  at  their  own  expense,  but  they 
could  not  snp[M>ri  a  suflicient  force  fi)r  their  pro- 
tection. Feeling  the  absolute  want  of  thai  S'-cu- 
rity  which  the  government  was  too  negligent  in 
afford  them,  they  held  a  general  meeting,  and  ap- 

fdied  to  Macphersim  of  C'luny,*  Jjovat's  son-in- 
aw,  but  a  man  of  a  very  different  char.acler. 
Chiny  lold  them  that  unless  his  majesty  would  pro- 
tect them,  he  saw  no  means  for  their  n-lief,  but 
one,  viz.,  a  subscription  of  all  ihe  suffering  dis- 
tricts towards  making  a  sufficient  fund  for  seltinf; 
up  a  strong  watch  for  the  mutual  security  of  all  ; 
Ihe  fund  lo  he  paid  to  one  undertaker ,  and  the  un- 
dertaker to  become  liable  for  the  hisses  of  all  con- 
tributors. Cluny  himself  became  undertaker, 
though  the  fund  was  very  small.  He  set  out  his 
watch  on  Ihe  2'2nd  of  May,  17I-1,  all  picked  men, 
and  stationed  them  lo  walch  night  and  day  at  all 
the  passes  and  inlets  used  by  iho  robbers,  and  In 
iniercept,  seize,  and  imprison  the  villains,  not  suf- 
fering Ihem  on  any  pretext  lo  pass  or  repass,  even 
to  or  from  the  districts  which  were  not  included  in 
the  league.  The  thieves,  finding  themselves  in- 
tercepted by  land,  began  to  convey  the  stolen  cat- 
tle in  boats  across  Loch  Ness,  but  Cluny  set  guards 
on  all  the  ferries,  he  recovered  and  restored  the 
catlle  of  (lersons  living  far  lieyond  the  hounds  of 
iiis  district,  and  he  reduced  the  robbers  lo  such 
straits  that  Ihey  proposed  in  vain-  to  give  him 
security  for  the  safely  of  his  own  country  of  Had- 
enoch, if  he  would  give  up  being  concerned  fi>r 
any  other  district.  In  short  be  acted  strictly  upon 
the  theonj  of  the  old  black-mail  system,  which 
had  never  been  practically  adhered  lo  before. 
This  species  of  engagement,  says  Sir  Waller 
Scott, f  was  often  undertaken  by  persons  like  Rob 
Rnv,t  who  prosecuted  the  trade  of  a  freebooter, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  at  least  as  many 
cattle  as  he  was  ihe  means  of  recovering.  Hul 
Cluny  pursued  the  plain  and  honorable  system  ex- 
pressed in  ihe  letter  of  his  contract,  and  by  actu- 
ally securing  and  bringing  lo  justice  ihe  malefactors 
who  committed  the  depredations,  he  broke  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  numerous  gaues  of  robbers  in 
the  shires  of  Inverness  and  .\berdeen.  So  much 
j  was  this  the  case,  that  wben  a  clergyman  began  a 
I  sermon  on  the  heinous  nature  of  the  crime  of 
theft,  an  old   Highlander  of  the  audience  replied 

*  Sec  Account  of  Cluny's  Watcli,  Spalding  Miscellany, 
vol.  ji. 

t  Prose  Wnrlcs.  vol.  xiri.,  p.  IM. 

IS  aa 
•  ■  y  his 

I  name  \x\\\i  on  iliu  uiigiuol  lul  uf  »ut>i>crilicr&  for  Spollis- 
i  woode's  Hislorv. 
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that  h«  miaht  forb4"»r  treilinji  of  the  subject,  since 


Willi 

it  1 


Cluny 
cliirk 
coul.l  ■^  ■  ' 

C. 
the  A 
of  <1. 

WlllMII 

times,  tli:. 
aitarketi  li. 
he  ointiiiuu>,  ' 


1.1   suurd  had  done  more  to 
■  ministers  in  tlie  iligbUnds 

int  tribe  of  Csleiionia, 

■used  bv  an  eye-witness 

I  the  taste  of  human  flesh,  and  of 

III  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the 

•I'd  the  woods  for  prev,  they 

.  rather  than  his  flock.'  "If/' 

111  ilie  neiffhiMrhiiod  of  the  com- 


mercial and  literary  town  of  Glasgow,  a  race  of 
cannibals  has  really  existed,  we  may  contemplate 
in  the  perioil  of  the  Scollisli  hislury,  the  opposite 

•■   -■  ■ itid  civilized  life.     Such  reflec- 

ihe  circle  of  our  ideas,  and  to 

,. _ i.  ..  .ui;  hope,  that  New  Zealand 

may  produce,  in  some  future  age,  the  Hume  of 
the  southern  hemisphere."  We  will  not  specu- 
late upon  the  literary  destinies  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  nor  can  we  bring  in  contrast,  like  the 
great  historian,  the  two  extreme  points  of  the  na- 
tional existence  of  Scotland.  Uut  so  far  as  mate- 
rials serve,  we  have  ventured  tu  glance  along  the 
stream  of  lime;  exhibiting  at  intervals  some  of 
those  deuchcd  specimens  of  Scottish  life  from 
which  its  general  spirit  may  be  inferred  ;  stating 
some  of  the  original  evidence  upon  which  the  reader 
may  found  that  unwritten  history,  that  systematic 
hisi.""-  •'  !"l'.'f,  which  is  gradually  constructed  by 
a  tli  i .  which  matures  itself  insensibly  in 

the  1  ;iig,  and  exercises,  unperceived,  a 

contnil  over  the  feelings,  long  after  dales  and 
names,  and  all  the  mere  scaffolding  of  history  have 
been,  not  perhaps  forgotten,  but  dismissed  from 
the  mind.  How  many  days  would  we  not  give 
for  the  privilege  of  living  but  a  day  in  each  cen- 
tury that  has  gone  by,  and  testing  the  progress, 
physical  and  moral,  of  a  whole  nation.  During 
many  ages,  the  progress  of  Scotland  was  tardy 
enough  ;  there  waji  less  difference  than  might  have 
l>een  looked  for  between  the  country  for  which  the 
carlv  I-uii,-...  s  legislated,  and  the  country  which 
.Sir   '  I ;  rant  recollected  ;  between  the  men 

of  I  , ,  and  the  men  whose  excesses  were 

prompted  by  Loval,  or  repressed  by  Cluny.  Hut 
within  the  last  hundred  years  how  rapid  has  been 
the  national  advancement !  The  brown  heath  has 
become  green,  and  the  barren  hill  waves  with 
foliage ;  nor  have  the  inhabitants  heen  without 
their  share  of  moral  and  social  improvement.  May 
their  course  ever  be  onwards. 


With  emotions  onr  lips  may  not  tell. 
But  the  hand's  fervent  clasp  and  the  glistening 
eye 

Must  silently  siieak  our  farewell. 
The  sunshine  of  friciirisliip  fell  not  on  our  hearts 

With  a  radiance  fading  away, 
Not  a  beam  of  its  light  hut  has'  faithfully  traced 

There  an  image  which  will  not  decay  ! 

The  past  comes  before  us,  and  fain  would  we  stay 

Yet  a  little  to  pensively  dwell 
On  the  shadowy  forms  that  are  gathering  fast 

At  the  conjurer  memory's  spell. 
There  were  voices  that  welcomed,  and  faces  that 
smiled, 

When  we  met,  that  wo  looked  for  in  vain  ; 
They  but  tasted  the  sweetness  and   freshness  of 
life. 

And  \e(i  us  the  goblet  to  drain. 


I-ong 


gaze 


as  each  moment  re- 


and  earnest  our 
turns, 

With  a  thousand  dear  memories  fraught, 
Enchanted  we  linger,  as  pictures  of  youth 

Pass  by  in  the  mirror  of  thought. 
But  it  is  not  for  us,  with  our  hand  on  the  plough, 

To  look  back  on  the  pathway  of  life  ; 
Our  watchword  is  "  forward,"  and  onward   our 
march, 
With  to-day  and  to-morrow  our  strife ! 

D.  ■.  c. 
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FAIR    HARVARD. 

thee,   Harvard !      Adieu 


Farkwci.1,   to   thee,   Harvard !      Adieu    to    thy 
shades. 
The  scene  of  our  youth's  golden  days  ; 

W«  '■••■>-..  ii i'..r..v'..r   -,,,,1  iwr..  •, i  ih'y  shriuc 

•l 

Th     ,  .  r  to  thee, 

Hy  lies  round  our  hearts  close  entwined. 

The  morrow  shall  scatter  us  wide  as  the  leaves 
Of  the  autumn  before  its  chill  wind. 

Friend* I  brothers!  we  pauae  with  our  souls  rua- 
ning  o'er 

•Chap.  as. 


A    STtTDENT  S   FANCY. 

Oil !  could  I  write  as  I  can  think. 

My  words  would  burn  the  very  soul — 

Promethean  fire  must  furnish  ink, 
And  earnest  mind  afford  the  scroll. 

No  worldly  song  should  wake  my  lyre, 
No  Psiii  to  please  wayward  youth  ; 

The  masler-hand  should  still  .ispire 
Tu  tunc  the  chords  to  hymns  of  truth. 

As  David  soothed  the  Jewish  king, 
At  first  1  'd  calm  the  troubled  mind, — 

Some  dear  domestic  ballad  sing. 

Whose  echo  childhood  leaves  behind. 

And  when  the  slorm  of  rebel  thought 
Had  spent  its  force  in  contrite  tears  : 

And  mem'ry  bad  the  picture  brought 
Of  all  the  hopes  of  early  years  ; 

I  'd  hid  prophetic  record  tell 

God's  promise  to  ihe  race  of  Shem, 

.\nd  sing  the  marvels  that  befell 
l'\Mn  the  plains  of  Belhlohciii. 

My  fingers,  which  at  first  might  creep 
With  thoughtful  pauses  o'er  ihe  strings, 

.\non  with  fuller  hurst  would  sweep 
A  torrent  of  imaginings. 

The  mighty  tide  of  perfect  love 

Would  overwhelm  imperfect  words, 
And  Feeling's  voice  soar  far  above 
The  cold  reajMnse  of  Music's  chords. 
Vnircrtity,  Durham.  Tooatus. 
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From  Punch. 
THE    LIFE   AND   ADVENTURES    OF   MISS    ROBIN- 
SOS   CRUSOE. 
CHAPTER   II. 

DciNO  booked  as  a  married  lady  about  to  return 
to  tier  husband  at  Hydt^rabad,  1  wuh  particularly 
cauliotia  in  my  convcraalion  willi  many  u(  the 
femali!  |iuHsen^er!i,  ibu  greater  number  of  whom 
were  really  the  wedded  wlve»  of  ollicers  and  aiale 
civilians  ;  ladies  who  had  really  K't't  tboir  liii' 
ones  ill  Kni;land,  and  wore  returniiif;  to  tb' 
Indian  firesidrs.  I  say  I  was  reserved  in  inv 
•peeth,  lest  I  nii);bt  betray  my  inexperienee.  Be- 
aidea  the  murritd  ladies,  there  were  a  dozen  young 
peiillewomeii,  cunsiyned  to  the  captain  for  the 
Kimo  purpose  as  I  proposed  to  myself;  namely, 
for  instant  niarria)>e  on  their  arrival.  I  will  con- 
fess it,  that  the  number  of  spinsters  a  little  discon- 
certed me  ;  as  1  bad  picked  out  from  newspapers 
somelhini;  about  the  harmony  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply, and  iherefore  knew  that  if  only  twelve  officers 
eaine  oil'  in  the  yam  and  cocoa-Uials  for  a  wife, 
there  mual,  by  every  rubi  of  arithmetic,  remain  one 
virgin  uiiweddrd.  1  will  nut  allempt  to  describe 
my  perturbation  when  I  rctlected  that  this  one 
might  be  myself!  However,  after  I  had  well  sur- 
veyed the  wliide  twelve,  I  look  great  heart.  Three 
had  very  red  hair  ;  four  irregular  teelh  ;  two — but 
no  ;  it  is  a  melancholy,  a  thankless  tusk  to  num- 
ber the  imperfections  of  our  felliiw-creatures.  Let 
it  suffice  that,  with  the  ingenuousness  of  a 
woman's  soul,  I  knev<-  myself  to  be  the  most 
altrnctivo  of  the  lot.  Thus,  I  would  not  de- 
spair should  even  a  general  officer  come  olT  in  the 
cociia-boal. 

Much  that  I  saw  and  heard,  naturally  enough, 
surprised  and  disconcerted  me.  1  was  a  \veek  at 
least  before  1  could  reconcile  myself  to  the  fre- 
<Hieiit  order  to  "  put  the  ship  in  slays."  At  firj't 
1  believed  it  was  nothing  but  Captain  Biscuit's 
wit ;  but  as  nobody  laughed,  I  of  course  looked  as 
grave  as  the  rest.  When,  loo,  the  captain  de- 
clared that  "  he  knew  we  should  have  a  squall 
before  night,"  I,  innocently  enough,  asked  him, 
"  which  lady  among  us  be  thought  most  likely  to 
scream  !"  Silly  creature  that  I  was  !  But  I  was 
soon  to  learn  the  ditference  between  a  feminine 
scream,  and  the  scream  of  Boreas.  A  warning 
this,  I  trust,  to  all  roving  young  ladies  who,  not 
content  with  the  chance  of  steady  and  sober  hus- 
bands (as  my  dear  mother,  with  tears  in  her  ryes, 
used  to  call  'em)  at  boine,  must  even  take  ship  for 
the  Indies  to  marry  officers  in  regimentals,  and  so 
— hut  I  will  not  aniicipale  the  turrows  that  over- 
took me. 

We  had  sailed  for  many  days  with  the  wind,  as 
they  told  me,  south-west  by  west  ;  which,  as  well 
as  I  could  then  make  out,  was  as  much  as  to  say 
the  Klephanl  and  Castle  by  St.  James'  Church. 
Thus,  after  my  own  fashion,  did  1  make  out  the 
theory  of  the  wimls.  When  we  bad  been  at  sea 
a  week,  Captain  Bis<niit  with  peculiar  emphasis 
declared  that  we  were  at  last  "  in  blue  waler."  It 
wa.i  not  of  course  for  me  to  contradict  him  :  but, 
looking  over  the  ship,  the  color  appeared  ex- 
actly what  I. had  often  bought  at  the  mercer's  fur  a 
sea-areen.     But  Captain  Biscuit  was  an  old  man. 

We  had  been  at  sea,  I  think,  twenty-seven  days, 
when  we  killed  a  dolphin.  The  sweet  creature 
died  beaulifully.  .\8  I  stood  contemplating  the 
brilliant  hues  of  the  expiring  fish,  beholding  how 
the  colors  burned  and  intermingled,  a  tear  stole 


into  my  eye,  and  the  words  involuntarily  racap«J 
my  lip» — "  What  a  lovely  ahol  for  a  dress  '."  And 
this  IS  human  vanity!  Alas!  how  lililc  did  I 
dream  of  ihe  terrors  of  the  coming  nighi.  The 
sun  went  down  like  a  ball  of  dull  fire,  in  the  midst 
of  smearing  clouds  of  red-currant  jam.  The  winds 
began  to  whistle  worse  than  any  of  the  lowest 
orders  of  society  in  a  shilling  gallery.  Every 
wave  was  suddenly  as  big  and  high  as  Primrose 
Hill.  The  chords  of  the  ship  snapped  like  bad 
'  .es.  No  best  Cienoa  velvet  was  ever 
I  than  the  firmament  ;  and  nut  even  the 
M>ii  I :,  of  the  ladies  calling  for  the  stewardess 
were  heard  above  the  orchestral  crashing  of  the 
elements. 

For  myself,  with  one  hand  clutching  the  side  of 
my  berth,  lest  I  should  be  rolled  into  the  bosom  of 
a  whole  family  lying  in  disoidcr  before  me,  and 
the  other  grasping  a  smelling-bottle,  my  thoughts 
— what  could  they  do? — flew  backward,  home. 
Then  I  saw  my  father,  mildly  sipping  his  one  glass 
of  tmldy  ere  he  departed  for  bed  ;  my  mother 
making  believe  to  knit ;  Tib,  the  cat,  upon  the 
hearth  :  Joss,  the  pug,  upon  Ihe  stocl  ;  and  my 
sampler — yes,  so  roused  was  my  fancy,  I  saw  my 
own  sampler — with  the  row  of  yew-trees,  in  green 
silk,  framed  and  ebwed  above  the  chimney  !  And 
then  my  father's  words,  "  I  'II  get  you  a  sober  and 
sieady  husband,"  rang  in  my  brain  ;  and — so 
quick  is  imagination  in  moments  of  peril — I  abso- 
lutely saw  that  interesting  man,  saw  him  as  my 
wediied  lord,  and  beheld  myself  in  a  very  sweetly 
furnished  house,  surruuiidrd  by  I  know  not  how 
many  happy  children.  The  thought  was  loo  much 
fur  me.     I  wept. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  had  remained  in  this  sid 
condition,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  Captain  Bis- 
cuit shouting  down  into  the  cabin — "  Tumble  up, 
ladies!  Ship's  going  down!"  I  leapt  from  my 
Wrlh,  and  with  wonderful  presence  of  mind  seized 
a  favorite  bandbox.  Nor,  even  in  that  hour  of 
terror,  were  the  curls  (spoken  of  in  my  last  chap- 
ter) forgoilen.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  ihe  scene 
that  met  my  view  when  1  rushed  upon  deck; 
thouch  the  patterns  of  some  of  the  nightcaps  I  saw 
never  can  go  out  of  my  mind. 

As  I  was  about  to  rush  by  the  gangway.  I  was 
seized — I  know  not  by  whom — and  lilc  "  " 
into  the  barge  below.  This  violence 
bandbox  from  my  band  ;  and  1  saw  it  Im.mh  ..m.h 
forever  by  the  remorseless  deep.  Kre,  however,! 
could  express  my  feelings  upon  this  bitter  lo.»s,  I 
heard  a  shout — the  voice,  I  think,  of  Caplain  Bis- 
cuit— the  barge  gave  a  lurch,  and  when  1  » as  next 
conscious,  I  found  myself  alone  vf«n  the  deep — 
miraculously  supported  by  my  garments — and  in 
this  manner  pasxed  along  from  wave  lo  wave. 
This,  however — I  knew  it — could  not  last.  Gath- 
ering my  senses  about  me,  I  therefore  began  lo 
swim. 

.\nd  here  let  me  bless  my  prudence  that  Iiad 
turned  a  month's  visit  lo  Margate  to  profit,  trach- 
ine  me  to  swim.  I  might,  with  the  thoughlltss 
and  vain,  have  raffled  at  librarifs — I  micht  bate 
sat  wliule  hours  upon  the  beach  pnlending  to  rrad 
the  last  new  lovely  tale — hut  no,  I  knew — I  fell — 
that  life  was  made  for  better  things  ;  and  theref>>re, 
once  a  day,  launched  out  into  the  deep,  and — in 
flowing  garments,  learned  to  swim.  The  rurious 
world  might  be  gathered  on  the  beach  ;  I  eared 
not,  but  struck  out.  And  now,  at  the  most  event- 
ful moment  of  my  life,  I  found  the  value  ef  nj 
skill.     Therefore  is  it,  that  I  hojie  my  esuapls 
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will  turn  some  of  my  box  from  dancine  in  all  iu 
rariely  of  vaiiiiy  to  a  more  worthy  and  enduring 
accomplishment.  True,  dancing  may  obtain  a 
husband ;  but  awimmiiif;  saves  a  life.  Happy, 
then,  the  woman  who  quits  the  ball-room  for  the 
deep — who  turns  fn>m  cork -soles  for  a  cork-jacket. 
To  return  to  my  stiiry. 

After  much  swimming,  a  mifrhty  wave  threw 
me  ashore  ;  but  Neptune,  doubtless  for  some  un- 
known purpose,  sent  a  bigger  wave  to  fetch  me 
back  again  ;  fortunately,  however,  my  flounces — 
they  were  worn  then  very  full — catching  among 
the  rocks,  held  ine  fast  ashore.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  circumstance,  I  rose  and  ran  away  from  the 
next  billow. 

I  looked  about  me.  It  was  plain  I  was  upon 
some  island.  Yet,  although  my  father  had  been 
regularly  charged  for  my  learning  the  usi>  of  the 
globes  at  the  Jilackhcath  school,  the  fault  was 
either  in  the  teachers  or  myself,  that  I  could  not 

finssibly  guess  upon  what  part  of  the  world  I  was 
anded. 

Not  wearing  pockets,  I  had  secured  nothing 
about  me,  except  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  smelling- 
bottle,  and  a  box  of  peppermint  drops. 

CHAPTER  III. 

I  continued  to  walk  about  on  the  shore,  much 
wondering  at  the  fortune  that  had  saved  mc,  and 
graieful  to  my  own  di.«ccrnmcnt,  that  at  Margate 
had  prompted  me  to  shun  the  meaner  pleasures  of 
the  place,  to  learn  to  swim.  And  then  I  suffcretl 
alternations  of  happiness  and  despair.  I  thought 
of  my  female  comrades  ;  and  believing  them  to  be 
in  the  deep,  all  thoughts  of  rivalry  charitably  died 
within  mc.  I  thought  of  ardent  hair  and  irregu- 
larity of  teeth  with  a  pity — a  sympathy  that  sur- 
prised me.  So  true  it  is  that  no  ;iroublc,  however 
great,  has  not,  in  the  core  of  its  very  creainess, 
some  drop  of  comfort — (for  the  human  heart,  like 
a  bee,  will  gather  honevfrom  poisonous  blos.Homs) 
— that  from  my  verv  solitude  1  snatched  a  triumph. 
Should  I  meet  an  Indian  prince — and,  for  vdiat  I 
knew,  I  might  he  in  the  empire  of  the  Mogul — 
there  was  no  lady  to  contest  with  me  his  royal 
afleclions.  And  again,  this  fi-eling  was  saddened 
by  the  thought  that  no  other  woman  could  witness 
my  conquest.  For  all  my  acquaintance  were 
pone  ;  I  never  saw  them,  or  any  sign  of  them 
afterwards,  except  a  jaconet  muslin  nightcap 
(the  horrid  pattern  !)  and  a  wave-tossed  rouge- 
pot. 

And  still  my  feelings  of  satisfaction  began  to 
abalc,  for  looking  almut  me,  I  sa^"  no  habitation  ; 
and  though  I  listened — my  sense  of  hearinn  sharp- 
ened by  mv  peril — I  heard  nnt  the  sound  of  a  muf- 
fin-bell, i  therefore  concluded  that  I  was  in  a 
land  to  which  the  blessings  of  civilization  were 
utterly  unknown.  And  l)e»idcs  this,  I  beean  to 
feel  that  my  feet  were  very  wet  ;  and — though  I 
itrupjried  long — I  at  length  burst  into  tears  when 
1  thought  of  my  evenine  blue  buried  in  the  bosom 
of  the  deep.  And  then  I  began  to  have  confused 
feelingn  of  hunger.  A  sea-bird  screamed  in  the 
distance,  and  I  thought  of  the  liver  wing  of  a 
chicken.  This  threw  me  into  terrible  disorder. 
Only  that  I  knew  omIkkIv  was  there  to  catch  me, 
or  what  could  1  have  done  but  faint ' 

A«  ^  r(iilil_   I  :tlw:i\'^   ^rri  :iiiiir!  -it  u  «n'i/lpr.       As 

•»  W'  ithy  of 

t»y  ran  into 

the  '  1  the  first  ann 

<tf  1'  even  a  cow. 


What,  then,  were  my  feelings  when  I  thought  of 
wild  beasts t — beasts  that  revenged  the  wnmgs  of 
the  lieasta  in  cages,  by  eating  the  unprotected 
travellers  on  their  shores  t  I  had  read  horrid  tales 
of  bears  and  apes;  and  when  1  n'membered  1  had 
nothing  but  a  jiair  of  scissors  (wiili  one  point  blunt 
too)  to  protect  me,  how  I  wept — how  1  repented 
of  my  folly,  that  had  brought  ine  in  search  of  a 
military  husband,  coming  in  a  boat  with  cocoa- 
nuts  and  yama,  to  perish  at  last,  perhaps,  in  the 
claws  of  some  wild  and  foreign  animal. 

Daylight,  as  if  in  mockery  of  my  terrors,  waned 
fast  away.  Where  was  1  to  sleep?  Thai  I,  who 
at  the  least  dusk  had  never  walked  from  number 
nine  to  the  Thompson's  at  numl«'r  six,  without  tho 
man  or  the  maid — that  I. 'should  sleep  out  nil  night, 
I  knew  not  where,  shocked  mc  past  words  to 
paint !  Respectability  seemed  sinking  with  the 
sun  !  Suddenly,  I  heard  a  sound — whether  the 
voice  of  a  tiger  or  a  frog  I  knew^kiint ;  but  equally 
alarmed,  I  ran  to  a  tree.  Inslineiiv€?ly  looking 
about  to  see  that  nobody  observed  me — and,  for 
the  moment,  (silly  creature  that  1  was  )  thinking 
only  of  the  country  stiles  of  happy  England — 1 
put  one  foot  upon  the  lowest  bough,  and  with  an 
agility  that  surprised  even  myself,  continued  to 
climb.  At  length  1  threw  niy-^clf  into  the  um- 
brageous arms  of  a  young  hawihorn,  and  prepared 
myself  for  rest.  1  put  one  peppermint  drop  In  my 
mouth,  and  soon  sank  to  sleep.  Kveu  at  this 
lapse  of  time  I  wonder  at  myself;  but  I  never 
even  thought — vain  as  the  thought  would  have 
been — of  paper  for  curling  my  hair. 

I  awoke,  as  usual,  about  eleven  o'clock.  It  was 
a  love  of  a  day.  The  sun  shone  beautifully  hot, 
and  the  sea  was  like  a  looking-glass.  For  tho 
first  few  minutes — ere  fully  awake — I  thought  I 
was  at  Margate  ;  and,  so  were  images  mixed  and 
confused,  that  as  the  small  shingle  was  moved  and 
."liaken  by  the  advancing  and  receding  wave,  I 
thought  1  heard  the  rattling  of  the  library  dice. 
Mdvine,  a  sharp  thorn — the  tree  was  full  of  them 
— brought  me,  as  adversity  lowers  pride,  instantly 
to  myself.  With  a  heavy  heart  I  descended  the 
tree,  feeling  it  vain  to  wait  for  the  breakfast  bell. 
.\cain  and  again  I  looked  around  mc — 1  was  such 
a  figure!  It  was  foolish,  weak  ;  but  neverthelesa, 
it  showed  the  beauty  of  the  female  character.  I 
dreaded  least  even  some  savage  should  see  me  in  my 
horrible  (/<jA(7/<i//<.  And  then — though  my  noble 
reason  told  me  it  could  not  be  so — I  shrank  at 
every  motion  of  the  sea  and  air,  lest  the  Indian 
prince,  or  general  officer,  should  sinldenly  rise  be- 
fore me,  and  then — in  such  a  dress  what  irm/W  he 
think  of  me'  In  such  a  slate,  it  seemed  to  me  a 
blessing  when  I  could  really  think  that  I  was  upon 
a  desert  island,  all  alone  !  .Solilude  was  had,  but 
to  be  caught  with  my  hair  in  such  a  fright — with 
all  my  flounces  limp,  (much  starch  was  then 
worn,J  and  my  gown  as  though  waxed  alMiut 
me — I  felt  it,  I  should  have  died  upon  the 
beach. 

After  a  time  my  pride  abated  as  my  hunger 
rose.  I  could  not  have  believed  it,  but  1  thought 
less  of  my  hair  and  more  of  my  breakfast.  A  les- 
son to  human  arrogance — for  did  1  ever  believe 
that  the  human  soul  could  so  have  hungered  for  » 
twopenny  twist  '  I  walked  upon  the  beach  :  it 
was  strewed  with  oysters.  Nevertheless,  though 
there  were  thousands  about  me,  it  was  June,  and 
I  knew  that  oysters  were  not  in.  "  At  least,"  I 
thought,  "  and  whatever  fate  in  its  billerness  may 
have  in  store  for  mc,  as  I  have  lived  in  the  fashion 
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in  the  fashion  1  'II  cxpiro."     And  i!/  na- 

tion— mere  men  rannot  conceive  ii  ■  m 

^-comforted  me  cxfepdingly.  Nevcrui.n -•. — lor 
I  write  down  lit-m  every  then  emotion  of  iny  soul 
— thfltich  I  ahhorn-d  the  thoui>lit  of  oysters  in 
Jiino  as  foixl,  I  could  not  forijel  tlieni  as  the  pro- 
bable depositaries  of  precious  pearls.  Famished 
and  destilnte,  I  thought,  lieins;  in  the  Indian  seas 
— as  I  believed  I  was — I  might  be  destined  to  bo 
one  of  those  lucky  people  of  the  world,  who  have 
pearls  washed  ashore  at  their  feet,  and  never  run 
the  risk  of  divini;  for  them.  Though  I  was  as 
hungry  as  the  sea,  the  thought  like  a  sunbeam 
played  about  me,  that  I  might  be  destined  to  wear 
my  own  head-dress  of  pearls,  obtained  from  the 
living  fish  by  niv  own  haiid.i,  at  some  future  draw- 
ing-room !  And  whilst  I  thought  this,  my  hunger 
was  in  alieyance  I  Tleopatra  dissolved  hrr  pearl, 
as  ill-nature  ilisxolves  the  treasures  of  life,  in  vine- 
par  ;  but  I  enrichi'd  mi/  pearls  by  honeyed  thoughts. 
(What  would  I  give  had  either  of  the  Misses 
Whalebone,  principals  of  the  Ulackheath  Serai- 
nary,  lived  to  read  this — this  from  their  pupil !) 


From  the  Spectator. 

LORD  JOHN  Russell's  mlnistry. 

Loan  JoHS  Risskm-'s  ministry  is  completed. 
Its  charneter,  no  doubt,  is  determined  bv  the  prin- 
cipals— liord  John  Kossell,  Viscount  Palmorston, 
and  Karl  (Jrey  ;  but  even  those  chiefs  appear  under 
gfreatly  altered  circumstances.  Ijord  John  Russell 
seems  to  act  under  the  intluence  of  new  views ;  so 
does  Ijord  Palmerston.  Ixird  Grey  is  in  a  position 
to  give  his  views  better  effect.  Although  the 
rango  of  Lord  John's  search  for  assistance  may  be 
said  to  have  extended  l"rum  conservatives  to  radi- 
cals, it  was  not  found  easy  to  "  infuse  new  bloo<r' 
into  the  administration.  Nevertheless,  some  ex- 
cellent names  have  been  added  in  the  subordinate 
posts ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  premier  sets 
out  with  a  considerably  greater  amount  of  talent  in 
tha  working  departments  than  Sir  Robert  Peel 
could  command.  When  "the  tories"  returned  to 
ofRco,  great  expectations  were  formed  of  their  ad- 
ministrative ability,  based  on  traditions  of  their 
practice ;  but  in  fact  the  practi.sed  men  had  died 
off",  or  had,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  been  pro- 
moted ;  and  the  expectations  were  disappointed. 
It  is  to  be  ho()ed  that  the  expectations  now  baaed 
on  greater  personal  talent  will  be  ju8tifie<l. 

Many  of  the  new  ministers  have  gone  through 
the  form  of  reelection  ;  for  in  most  instances  it  has 
proved  to  be  little  more  than  a  forni.  The  ^f<>m• 
ing  Chronicle  exultingly  imputes  that  political  phe- 
nomenon to  popular  "  confidence  in  the  men  ;"  but 
our  able  contem|^>orary  draws  somewhat  too  largely 
on  obliviousness  of  facts  not  yet  ancient.  It  was 
notorious  in  December  last,  that  an  election  for  a 
whig  government,  even  with  free  trade,  would 
have  been  hazardous  in  the  extreme  ;  it  was  even 
stated  by  an  intended  member  of  that  evanescent 
ministry,  that  the  whigs  at  their  outgoing  in  1811 
had  not  a  rag  of  popularity  left.  Now  the  men 
who  come  before  the  constituencies  are  identically 
the  same  ;  and  the  striking  ditTerenco  in  their  pub- 
lic reception  must  be  found  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  popular  confidence  that  those 
circumstances  will  work  out  desired  ends.  In  De- 
cember, even  the  lib(>rals  deprecated  the  whig  ac- 
cession to  office  ;  because  the  chief  anxiety  was, 
that  the  protreti%-e  corn-law  should  be  abolished, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  alone  was  believed,  and  'ustly 


believed,  tin-     ■ 

tion  :  now,  i 

ing  the  whiy  n  imi,  .1 

many  old  sources  of  en 

necessity  to  r.m..  .,  i~i 

but  it  is  not 
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cumstance lies  in  the  utter  disruption  of  parties 
and  the  confounding  of  party  tactics.  The  antago- 
nism which,  in  other  circumstances,  the  whigs 
would  have  encountered  from  various  quarters,  is 
thus  for  the  time  destroyed  ;  besides  which,  even 
if  there  were  in  any  one  party  the  strength  to  op- 
pose, all  are  baffled  to  strike  out,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  a  policy  at  once  eflirtiri'   ana  safe. 

Spite,  too,  n'"'"-'  ''■•   ■' "•■■'  •"....-'■•■    ....i,„:,(e, 

a  sort  of  tni  'ag- 

onists ;  and  1 '      ,  ,  ^'  the 

whigs,  in  such  a  temper  as  that  of  a  splenetic  wo- 
man, who,  after  scolding  the  husband  that  will  not 
be  her  slave,  falls  to  hugging  the  children  with  ui>- 
wonted  caresses,  before  his  face,  by  way  of  re- 
proachful contrast.  So  we  see  even  the  Post  and 
Standard  patting  I»rd  John  Russell  on  the  back. 
There  may,  however,  be  some  sly  hope  of  concili- 
ating his  remains  of  ari.«loonitic  predilection,  and 
enticing  him  to  do  as  little  as  possible.  liut  a 
parting  blow  was  given  to  faction  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  farewell  speech  ;  which  aroused  more  gen- 
erous sentiments  in  the  well-<lispo»ed  of  nil  parties. 
One  of  its  fruits  is  the  remarkable  aildress  to  the 
constituents  at  Pontefract,  in  which  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes  signifies  that,  for  the  present,  and  for  as 
long  a  time  as  possible,  he  shall  give  a  cordial  sup- 
port to  Lord  John  Russell's  government. 

We  have  now  attained  the  third  stage  in  the 
great  national  movement  which  began  with  the  re- 
form bill.  The  first  stage  was  the  struggle  to  de- 
velop the  germ  of  a  re.il  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  which,  however  imperfect  in  its  extent,  was 
actually  established  and  put  in  operation.  The 
next  stage  was  the  struggle  to  ab<dish  the  ascend- 
ancy of  class  interests,  which  were  assailed  in  the 
"  monster  monopoly"  of  the  cor^-lav^■s.  .Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  gave  the  crowning  stroke  to  that  struggle, 
and  smoothed  the  way  for  the  third  stage — the  so- 
cial ameliorations  promised  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
This  stage  has  just  begun. 


Rome. — Like  our  premier,  the  Roman  pontitT 
has  completed  his  government,  and  constructed  it 
well,  l^ardinal  Ciizzi,  who  was  too  liberal  to  com- 
mand a  m.aJority  of  siitTrages  in  the  sacred  college, 
has  been  apjKiinted  secretary  of  state  ;  Cardinal 
Amati,  friend  to  M.  Rossi,  the  French  .\mbassa- 
dor,  has  also  t.aken  office.  Divers  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  stale  are  said  to  be  under  con- 
sideration, and  among  them  are  projects  for  rail- 
roads. 

Meanwhile,  a  movement  has  been  going  on  about 
the  country  beginning  at  Bologna.  Petitions,  nu- 
merously signed,  pray  that  effect  may  be  given  to 
the  memorandum  which  certain  foreign  ambassa- 
dors laid  before  the  high  pontiff"  in  It^.ll,  giving  to 
the  people  such  representation  as  enables  ihem.  not 
to  legislate,  but  to  declare  their  wishes,  and  ad- 
mitting laymen  to  official  employ.  These  petitions 
have  been  signed  by  several  influential  persons, 
and  among  them  by  the  pope's  elder  brother.  There 
are,  therefore,  signs  of  a  healthy  activity  among 
the  people,  and  of  an  unprecedented  disp<isition  to 
advancement  in  the  ruling  body. — Spectator. 


Tire   MOEMON   CAMP — VABIETV. 


THE    MORMON    CAMP. 

Tnc  Hancock  Eaele  of  ihfl  lOlh  July  noticps 
the  arrival  tlirri*  nf  Mr.  S.  Chaiiiborlain,  wlm  !cfi 
the  imisi  ip  nf  the  Munnuiis  ai  ' 

Blufis  <>t>  'limo,  and  on  his  rour 

the  whole  liiiu  111  Mormon  cniiRrants.  llo  s;iy 
that  the  advance  rnnipany  of  the  Mormons,  wiih 
who  'i'  Tirrlvr,  had  a  train  of  oi       ' 

MR'!  uid  were  encamped  on  the  i 

of  1  1  river,  in  the  neiehborhoo.;  ...   •••■ 

Co  1  They  were  employed  in  the  con- 

alruti.,..  „.  .  ).it«  far  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
river. 

The  second  company  had  encamped  temporarily 
«t  station  No.  2,  which  has  been  christened  Mount 
Pis^ah.  They  mustered  about  three  thousand 
strone,  and  were  recriiitin;;  their  cattle  preparatory 
to  a  fresh  start.  A  third  company  had  hailed  for 
a  similar  purpose  at  Garden  Grove,  on  the  head 
waters  of  Grand  River,  where  they  have  put  in 
about  tw  i  1  acres  of  com  for  the  hencfit 

of  the  p.  ■  ral.     Between  Garden  (irove 

and  the  Mi^-i~-i|.|.i  nver  Mr.  Chamberlain  counted 
over  one  thousand  wa^ns  mrau/e  to  join  the  main 
bodies  in  advance. 

The  whole  numl>er  of  teams  attached  to  the 
Mormon  expedition  is  about  three  thousand  seven 
hundred,  and  it  is  estimated  that  earh  team  will 
averai;e  at  least  three  persons,  and  perhaps  four. 
The  whole  number  of  souls  now  on  the  road  may 
be  set  down  in  round  numbers  at  twelve  thousand. 
From  two  to  three  thousand  have  disappeared  from 
Nauvoo  in  various  directions.  Many  have  left  for 
Council  Bluffs  by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers ;  others  have  dispersed  to  parts 
Hoknown  :  and  about  eii;ht  hundred  or  less  still 
mnain  in  Illinois.  This  comprises  the  entire  Mor- 
mon population  that  once  flourished  in  Hancock 
county.  In  their  palmy  days  they  probabW  num- 
bered between  llftccn  and  sixteen  thousand  souls, 
most  of  whom  are  now  scattered  upon  the  prairies, 
bound  fur  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  reports  that  previonsly  to  his 
leaving,  four  Tnited  States  military  officers  had 
arrived  at  the  Mount  Pisjrah  camp,  for  the  purpose 
of  enlistine  five  hundred  Mormons  for  the  Santa 
Fe  campaign.  They  were  referred  to  he.id-<iuar- 
ter*  at  ('ouncil  Blufls,  for  which  place  they  im- 
■Mdiately  set  out.  It  was  supposed  that  the  force 
wo<il  I  t."  .•"r.,l|ei|  without  delay.  If  so,  it  will 
fur  M'arney  with  a  regiment  of  well-dis- 

cipi;  .rs,   who   are   already   prepared  to 

march . 

Mr.  Chamberlain  represents  the  health  nf  the 
trarellinfr  Mormons  as  good,  considerinit  the  expo- 
sure to  which  they  hare  been  subjected.  Thev 
are  earryinit  on  a  small  trade  in  provisions  with 
the  settlers  in  the  country,  with  whom  they  min- 
f  la  on  the  moM  friendly  terms. 


VABIETY. 


I. 


of  tlic  "  Young 
:l  prophecy  of 


It. 

oil     IV'H,<    II     I  ffl  — 

"  Peel,   the    future   premier,  bids  for   Ireland. 
Hi*  pric'  '•  'I..-  1.1  'I. ...I  i.K„...i  ,,.  -iHical.  whiu  or 

Jirocurs'"  ij.      He  oflers 

ult    Hen-  r     ,  «iih    Kngland. 

The  Iruh  fraochiaea,  represenUlion,  and  munici- 
pal powers,  the  aMiooal  religion,  and  the  educa- 


tion of  the  people — all  to  be  put  on  a  footing  with 
England.  That  is  Peel's  olTer — il"-  Ttsi  instal- 
ment of  a  subsidy  paid  to  the  r.  iion. 
And,  by  and  by,  when  the  whins  li  r  ;  iheir 
:ile  hour  upon  the  stage.  Peel  will  do  ail  this. 
>  or  he  has  tasted  the  blood  nf  nuiiio|H>ly,  and  he 
will  hound  it  to  the  death.  .\  few  places  secured, 
a  few  titles  bestowed,  a  few  jobs  i>er(Htrated,  a 
:1  election  tried  and  lost,  and  the  wIuks  will 
;  out  of  office,  to  make  Mom  for  the  deslroycr. 
r.iii.'iaml  is  calling  for  him  already  by  the  imn-offi- 
cial  voice  of  nieeliiias,  and  iiewspa[K'rs,  and  Lon- 
don crowds ;  she  will  call  for  liiiii  by  and  by  in  a 
less  equivocal  nianiier — in  a  manner  not  to  be  dis- 
puted :  and  the  doom  of  monopoly  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

"  For  Ireland  all  this  augurs  excellently  well — 
better  than  the  wisest  could  have  altogether  fore- 
seen, or   the  hottest  anticipated.     Whatever   the 

I  whi^s  accomplish,  more  or  less — all  Peel  can,  and 
assuredly  will  do,  to  sweep  away  the  monopoly  of 
the  church,  of  the  bench,  of  the  jury  system,  of  the 
executive,  clears  our  path  to  repeal.  Monopoly  is 
the  rampart  which  keeps  the  Irish  race  asunder — 
which  constitutes  two  nations  on  one  soil.  That 
gone,  there  will  remain  but  one  nation,  one  hope, 
one  interest,  and  hence  one  purpose,  in  all  Ire- 
land." 

After  reviewing  in  a  similarly  exalted  style  the 
political  changes  which  have  occurred  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  present  posi- 
tion of  parties  in  both  countries,  the  yalion  infers 
that  all  things  are  working  togelher  for  repeal. 
This  is  Ireland's  only  hope — "  Whatever  Russell 
or  Peel  may  accomplish  neither  can  give  us  our 
five  millions  of  taxes,  and  other  five  millions  of  ab- 
sentee rent,  or  the  strength,  and  glory,  and  secu- 
rity of  a  nation,  which  will  come  only  with  re- 
peal."— Speclalor. 

Indian  Corn. — The  Irish  are  so  fond  of  this 
new  article  of  food,  that  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
give  up  potiiloes.  .\t  Limeriek,  ten  days  since,  a 
riot  was  created  by  a  false  rumor  that  the  millers 
intended  to  stop  the  issue  of  meal.  In  Cork  the 
government  sells  ten  thousand  pounds  (say  nearly 
fifty  thousand  dollars  worth)  each  week  at  one 
penny  per  pound  ;  and  priv.ite  dcilers  sell  a  great 
deal  hcsides  at  a  lower  price,  about  four  fifths  of  a 
penny. 

A  LETTKB  from  Vienna  mentions  that  the  States 
of  Lower  Austria  held  their  first  silling  on  the 
33d  iilluno.  .-Vmongst  other  objects  to  l)e  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration  are  I  he  means  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  obligaiory  service  of  the  peas- 
ants ;  the  establishment  of  a  rural  pidice  ;  and  the 
creation  of  provincial  banks. 

Tiir.    Minister    of   the    Interior   has    addressed 
another  circular  to  the  Prefects  of  the  departments, 
on  the  subject  of  the  emigration  of  persons  of  the 
working-classes  to  .Mgeria.     He  stales  that  a  (;r.i- 
tuilous  passage  will  he  afllirdcd  only  to  worknun  in 
the  useful  arts,  such  as  ! 
piinters,  Ac.,and  Ion"  1 
Cooks,  dairy  maids,  silli"  iiii"i  .,  .'uu  .mm.  ■  ......i..! 

|>ersons. 

We  understand  (says  the  Pressr)  that  Mchemet 
All  has  fiirmally    authori7.<'d  the    foreign   coimuU 

residing  at  .Mexandris  to  inform  their  -  ■>■  - « 

of    his   intention    to    iiroceed    to    Cou 
Kvi'rv  .111,.  :.i    \  l,.v:,ri.|ria  thinks  that,  ' 

I I  Mirt  All  will  make  aa  excur- 
!»..   ,  -   w  .     .       !        ,^,e. 


VARIETY. 


I 


A  LETTKR  from  Madrid  suie*  that  a  tery  cxten- 
»ivu  Joint  Slock  Coiupaiiy  haa  been  formed  llicrp, 
for  renliiig  from  llie  Slale,  for  twenlv-five  yenra, 
the  Pliilipi>in«  Islands,  Annobon  aiid  Jornando  lo 
—paying  for  tlie  first  a  rent  einial  lo  double  their 
presonl  returns  to  the  government,  and  cnRaging 
lo  form  maniificturing  and  commercial  eatabhah- 
inonls  in  the  others. 

TiiK  last  returns  of  the  manufacture  of  beet-rool 
sugar  in  France  show  a  great  improvement  over 
the  preceding  returns.  At  the  end  ol  May  there 
had  been  manufactured  forty  millions  of  kilo- 
grammes of  sugar,  or  nearly  four  millions  more 
than  in  ISJ.").  Out  of  this  quantity,  upwards  of 
ihirly-iwo  millions  and  a  half  had  been  delivered 
to  public  consumption,  which  exceeds  the  propor- 
tion of  last  year  by  more  than  three  millions.  In 
this  quantity,  nine  millions  sent  lo  the  depot  of 
Paris  have  not  been  reckoned.  Up  to  May  31  the 
home-made  sugar  had  produced  to  the  treasury 
eight  millions  of  francs,  or  two  and  a  half  millions 
more  than  the  preceding  year  at  the  same  period. 
There  were  then  3(Ri  establishments  at  work. 
There  is  this  year  an  augmentation  of  30  manufac- 
tories at  work. 

Mkxican  Pt'NisHMKNT  of  Theft.— From  what 
we  had  heard  and  knew  of  the  thieving  propensi- 
ties of  the  Mexicans,  we  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  theft  was  considered  inherent  with  them, 
and  was  therefore  allowed  to   pass  unpunished  ; 
but  we  were  undeceived  as  to  ibis  the  other  day, 
by  witnessing  the  intliction  of  a  severer  punish- 
ment for  this  crime  than  is  meted  out  to  it  by  the 
laws  of  any  other  country  we  are  acquainted  with. 
The  culprit,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and 
a  chain  with  a  heavy  iron  hall  attached  to  it,  fas- 
tened   round  his   leg,   was   paraded   through  the 
streets,  and  after  a  sutBcient  exhibition,  was  led  to 
the  ferry  at  the  crossing  of  the  river,  placed  in  the 
ferry-boat,  and  when  it  had  attained  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  with  his  hands  thus  tied  and  the  heavy 
weight  suspended  to  his  leji,  he  was  made  to  plunge 
into  the  rushing  torrent    The  poor  devil  managed, 
even    in   this  situation,   to  keep   bis   head    above 
water  for  several  momenta,  and  shorten  the  dis- 
tance considerably  between  himself  and  the  shore, 
hut  the  ball  at  length  touching  the  muddy  bottom, 
he  could  swim  no  further,  and  was  drneged  under 
anil  passed  into  eternity. — Malmnoros  Flag. 

Amvsino   Scexe   in   Matamoros. — The    high 
price  of  cotton  goods  in  Matamoros,  in  consequence 
of  the   Mexicatt   tarilT,  is  well  known.      Several 
enterprising  "  Yankees,"  since  General  Taylor  has 
taken  possession  of  the  city,  h.ive  "  moved  in," 
opened  stores  and  are  selling  goods  on  "cheap 
principles" — about  one  third  of  the  usual  Mexican 
prices,  but  double  the  usual  American  prices.     It 
is  an  amusing  scene  lo  witness  iho  crowd  around 
these  stores,  composed  of  the  mixed  people  of  the 
city.      Finely   dressed   women,  rancheros,  naked 
Indians  and  negroes,  all  eager  to  purchase  goods, 
and  jabberine  good,  bad  and  indilTercnt  Spanish, 
with   a  rapidity  truly  appalling  lo  a  phlegmatic 
Anglo- American.     This  species  of  warfare  is  rap- 
idly converting  the  people  over  to  American  notions, 
ani  ibev  have  only  to  fully  learn  that  they  can 
have  cheap  goods,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
liberty,  to  abandon  their  government  as  rapidly  as 
they  have  their  high-priced  stores 
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Tin  fonnder  of  Chcmisify,  Lavomcr,  w»»,  a* 
our  readers  know,  tnatchcd  away,  by  a  violent  and 
premature  death,  ero  ho  had  found  time  to  collect 
and  arrange  his  worL  -  1..  l-i:i  li.e  i.ui.iM.  r  of 
public  instruction  e  ''•'" 

CCS  as  to  what  work  'I* 

included  in  a  national  publication  ;  and  a  eoiumit- 
tee  was  appointed  to  examine,  and  report,  on  the 


rt; 
be 

nc* 
'  Its 
"g  a 


Sir  Robert  Peel,  before  quitting  office,  con- 
ferred a  pension  of  100/.  a  year  on  the  Quaker- 
poet,  Bernard  Barton. 


matter.     'I'hi-  has  now  m 

and  recommii  cliamh^r 

asked  for  a  sum  ut   truit 
for  the  jiurposes  of  the  \ 

suggestions.  It  is  only  w  no  no-  vn  «  ,  i  ^  „ 
national  character  to  this  edition  of  Lavoisier,  ai 
the  committee  observe,  that  they  apply  to  the 
.State  for  its  cost  ;  for  a  member  of  the  ilhibtrious 
clieiiiisl'-^  '"■"  I  ""ilv  vvniil.l  I'lriiilv  lak.'  iii.on  him- 
self thr  '■'  «» 
do  so  Ol;,  'O"? 

to   Lavoisier  from  the  aponsorship  of  the  govero- 
mcnt. 

The  Voice  of  Jarob,  an  Anglo-Jewish  periodi- 
cal, announces  a  loss  which  the  cause  of  Hebrew 
literature  has  sustained,  at  Hamburgh,  in  the  sud- 
den death  of  Heyman  Joseph  Michael,  a  celebra- 
ted collector  of  works  relating  thereto.  Dr.  Isler, 
of  that  city,  says  the  paper  in  question,  "afraid 
lest  his  magnificent  library  should  be  lost  to  Ger- 
many, even  as  that  of  the  eclcbraied  Oppcnheim 
(now  in  Oxford)  waa  lost,  has  issued  an  appeal  to 
his  Jewish  townsmen,  calling  upon  them  to  pre- 
serve this  treasure  to  their  city." 

Paris   AcAnKMV    of   Sciences.— /u/y   6.— .V 
paper  was  read  by  M.   Payen,  on  the  chemical 
analysis   and   general    properties   of   coffee. — M. 
Siguier  gave  a  description  of  a  machine  for  the 
cleaning  of  seed  corn,   so  as  to  remove  the  inert 
and    useless  portions.— MM.    Piolwrt  and   Morin 
presented    another  paper  on   turbinen,    giving  an 
account  of  the  various  ameliorations  of  which  they 
are  susceptible.— The  next  paper  read  was  a  report 
by  M.  Duviver,  in  the  name  of  a  committee,  ear- 
nestly recommending  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  bring   into  the  chamber  of  deputies  a  bill 
for  the  publication  of  a   national    edition    of  the 
works   of  I^voisier.— M.   Cauchy    informed    the 
Academy  that  the  obstacles  which  bad  occurre,]  lo 
prevent  the  realiz.ilion  of  a  plan,  by  the  char 
society  of  St.    Regis,  for  the  civil  and  relir       - 
marriage  of  persons  of  the  poorer  classea  living 
together   without   the   bonds   of    marriage,    hare 
been  removed,  and  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  such  persons  to  have  the  marriage  riles 
performed  without  cost  to  themselves. 

Chinese  Map. — .Vmongst  the  articles  brought 
from  China  by  ihe  Commission  who  have  just  re- 
turned from  liial  country— and  which  arc  exhibited 
at  the  ministry  of  commerce — is  a  map  of  the 
world,  presenled  to  ihc  Commission  by  the  head 
mandarin  of  CanU>n.  The  Chinese  geographer 
has  .irranged  the  earth  quite  in  his  own  way. 
With  him,  there  arc  no  isthmuses,  no  peninsulas  ; 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  replaced  by  a  magnificent 
arm  of  the  swa,  which  detaches  it.«elf  frorn  the 
Mediterranean  to  fall  into  the  Red  Sea.  We  sc« 
nothing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  two 
seas  on  that  side  are  connected  in  the  same  way. 
There  are  neither  Pyrenees  nor  Alps,  and  hardly 
are  the  vast  mountains  of  America  indicated.  On 
the  other  hand,  how;j»er,  China  is  liberally  dealt 
I  with  by  the  geographer ;  for  upon  this  point  it 
occupies  not  less  than  three  quartets  of  the  whole 
I  globe. — Galignani. 
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MeMmmsm  in  India,  and  its  Practical  Application 
in  Surgrrif  anil  Mrdtrine.  Uy  Jamics  Lsdaile, 
M.U.,  Civil  Assistant  Surgeon,  II.C.S.  Ben- 
gal.    Longman  and  Co. 

Tbu  U  one  of  the  most  notalilc  works  that  have 
vet  appeared  on  the  curious  suhjert  of  Mesmerism. 
It  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  facts  it  contains, 
but  for  Its  freedom  from  anything  like  passion  or 
adrocacy.  Dr.  l^aile  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  natural  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  has  be- 
come a  believer  in  the  wonders  of  Mesmerism  in 
opposition  to  a  strong  tendency  to  doubt  whatever 
cannot  be  accounted  for  upon  known  principles. 
Indeed,  it  is  with  reluctance  he  admits  there  is  any- 
thing really  unaccountable  in  the  matter ;  and  he 
trie*  again  and  .igain  to  persuade  himself  and  his 
readers  that  it  may  all  be  resolved  into  a  mudifica- 
tioo  of  ordinary  phenomena.  We  cannot  say, 
bowerer,  that  we  look  upon  his  reasoning  to  that 
effect  as  the  most  successful  portion  of  his  specu- 
lations. It  seems  to  us  that  if  Mesmerism  is  to  be 
admitted  as  true,  even  to  any  extent,  it  must  be 
received,  at  least  for  the  present,  as  the  develop- 
ment of  a  power  or  principle  distinct  from  any 
hitherto  known. 

The  mam  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  detail  a  long 
aeries  of  cases  in  which  Mesmerism  has  been  re- 
oeatly  employed  by  Dr.  Esdaile  in  India,  with  the 
effect  of  extinguishing  for  the  time  all  nervous 
susceptibility,  and  in  which  operations,  many  of 
them  of  a  most  formidHhIe  character,  have  been 
successfully  performed  up<m  mesmerized  patients 
without  any  pain  being  felt  by  them.  Seventy- 
three  such  cases  were  reported  as  having  occurred 
in  the  hospital  at  Hooghly  in  the  last  eight  months 
of  1845,  besides  eighteen  cases  of  cures  effected 
by  Mesmerism  alone,  without  any  surgical  ojiera- 
tion.  We  will  not  inflict  any  of  these  narratives 
upon  our  readers,  who,  not  having  the  advantages 
of  being  mesmerized,  might  many  of  them  suffer 
from  Dr.  F.^'daile's  knife  what  his  patients  were 
spared.  Those  of  them,  however,  who  have  a 
taste  for  such  sanguinary  reading,  may  be  con- 
scientiously recumincndcd  to  procure  the  volume 
itself,  not  a  page  of  which  they  will  find  tedious 
or  uninteresting.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote 
Dr.  tUdailc's  summary  of  the  general  results 
which  he  conceives  the  cases  have  established  : 

"  From  the  foregoing  farts  it  is  allowable  to 
conclude,  I  hope,  that  Mesmerism  is  a  natural 
power  of  the  human  body.  That  it  affects  directly 
the  nervous  and  muscular  systems.  That  in  the 
mesmeric  trance  the  most  severe  and  protracted 
surgical  operations  can  b<!  performed,  without  the 
patients  '  '  '      f  pain.     That  spasms  and 

nervous  ;iear  before  the  menmeric 

trance.  J  im  ..  i-i..  -  u:,  a  complete  command  of 
the  muscular  system,  and  is  therefore  of  great  scr- 
Tirc  iti  ri-:.,r:ii  ■  ir.iii  r  ill.  ,1  liinlis.  That  the 
cti-  iicrism  often  acts  as 

•   I.  Miial   debility   of  the 

nerres.      Thr  .   and   the  alisence  of  all 

pain,  i*  the  I"  u   of  the  system  for  sul>- 

duing  inflaniioithoii,  the  mesmeric  trance  will 
probably  Ix-  found  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  local 
loAammations.  That  the  imagination  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  firti  physical  impression  made  on 
the  system  by   Me^mrnsm,    ri'  I    by   mo. 

That  it  IS  not  n''ceii«ary  for  tlo  open  :   1 

always  abut  them  as  a  nource  <.i  .^w  .dton  ;  and 
blind  men  arc  as  rnadily  mesinenxed  as  others. 
That   water  can  l>c   rharijed    uiili   the  mesmeric 
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fluid,  and  has  a  jxiwerful  effect  on  the  system 
when  it  has  been  previously  affected.  That  the 
mesmeric  influence  can  be  transmitted  through  the 
air  to  considerable  distances,  and  even  pass  through 
dense  materials." 

All  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  at  least  some- 
thing very  well  worth  the  proving  ;  the  things 
asserted,  if  they  can  be  established,  certainly  do 
not  want  importance.  Any  one,  then,  who  takes 
an  interest  in  such  matters  will  do  well  to  consult 
the  evidence  Dr.  lUdaile  has  brought  forward. 
We  do  not  profess  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  it, 
either  way. 

The  book,  let  us  add,  is  by  no  means  a  mere 
history  of  scientific  and  humane  bloodshed  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  cutting  and  raning  is 
agreeably  relieved  by  much  ingenious  dis()uisition, 
and  also  by  several  mesmeric  [x^rformanccs  and 
adventures  of  the  author's  in  uhichthe  knife  plays 
no  part.  The  miirt  remarkable  of  these  last  is  a 
singular  story  of  a  boy  and  a  barber — a  new  exem- 
plification of  the  Scotch  song,  "  I  'II  make  you  be 
fain  to  follow  mc" — but  it  is  too  long  for  our  space. 
Asa  more  commodious  specimen  we  will  lake  the 
following  : 

"  July  29lh. — I  made  a  man  senseless  and  cata- 
leptic at  a  great  distance,  in  the  presence  of  a 
largo  number  of  gentlemen,  who  had  come 
from  Calcutta  and  elsewhere  ;  among  them  were 
six  doctors,  in  whose  hands,  and  in  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  com|iany,  he  was  lefk  as  long  as  they 
pleased,  without  my  approaching  till  1  was  request- 
ed to  awake  him,  after  they  had  all  tried  in  vain. 
This  I  did,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  enabling  him 
to  walk  and  follow  me.  I  then  said,  that  1  would 
try  to  clear  up  tiis  perceptive  orpans  sufficiently  to 
permit  him  to  understand  my  wishes,  with  which 
he  would  implicitly  comply  ;  I  did  not  wish  to 
leave  him  the  power  of  speech  even,  at  this  stage. 
Having  attracted  his  car,  I  ordered  him  to  do  what 
I  did,  and  this  he  very  faithfully  performed  by 
throwing  himself,  on  the  instant,  into  every  atti- 
tude I  assumed;  but  I  required  to  be  careful,  for 
if  I  threw  him  much  out  of  balance,  he  was  in 
danger  of  plunging  head  foremost  against  the 
floor.  Those  who  did  not  see  him,  may  iina(>iii« 
how  little  the  poor  fellow  knew  what  ho  was 
about,  when  they  arc  told,  that  he  took  the  '  lon- 
gitude' of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  with 
the  cool  impudence  and  precision  of  a  cabman, 
and  the  gravity  of  an  astronomer.  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  free  his  voice,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
making  him  my  echo :  he  was  told  to  repeat 
whatever  I  said,  and  he  showed  his  intelligence  by 
rtpralins  Ihr  oriltr.  He  then  gave  us  '  Ye  Marin- 
ers of  Hngland,'  and  if  ihe  pronunciation  was  not 
very  perfect,  he  seemed  to  nie  to  reverberate  ex- 
actly my  tones,  and  my  gesticulations  were  also 
faithfully  copied.  We  passed  suddenly  from 
'  t'rave  to  gay,'  and  he  did  such  justice  to  '  Hey 
diddle  diddle,'  that  I  lost  my  gravity  and  burst 
into  a  laugh  ;  he  joined  me  in  full  chorus,  and  I 
heard  it  remarked  '  he  can't  help  lauitliini;  him- 
self;' and  some  were  now  quite  satisfied  that  ho 
was  found  nut !  Upon  this  I  stopped  laughing, 
and,  on  the  instant,  his  features  relapsed  into  the 
most  awful  repose,  and  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  no 
joke  to  him,  but  purely  imiialivc  laugbler,  and 
this,  I  should  think,  became  evident  to  all.  Ha 
also  sang  '  God  save  the  Queen,'  as  well,  or  rather 
as  badly,  as  I,  for  he  jg  rvi'i"  "i' "I'icb  better 
things,  under  a  more  skilful  "r.     I  now 

awoke  hiin  up  a  liiilc  mure,  ;i:  mm  capable 


of  anawenng   qneslions.      He   was   aaked    if  he 
could  frnre  :   he  said  that  he  couhl  ;  and  I  bid  him 
Show  me.    Ho  began  to  cut  the  preliininarv  cuwni 
of  the  native  fencers,  hut,  in  the  act  of  at'ooplnir, 
a  fit  of  ricidity  shot   through   him,  and  he  would 
have    fallen  iv.th  danKerous  violai.ce  against  the 
fl<H.r,  if  his  fall  had  not   been    fortunately  broken 
I  am  alwayn  alarmed,  and  on   the  look   out,  when 
lhi.1  man  is  experimented  on,  from  this  tendency  to 
instantaneous  rigidity  of  the   l«.dv.     A  profound 
trance,   from   which   it   is  very  diificult   to   awake 
liim    succeeds  such   exertions,  and   usually   Ia8i« 
for  four  or  five  hours.     I  showed  another  step  in 
Iho  mental  phenomena,  on  other  subjects  ;  enabling 
them   to  answer  simple  questions  correctly,   and 
exiineiiishiiig  and  rele:«ing  the  power  at  pleasure. 
All  refleciion  beinu  dormant,  they  feel   a   natural 
impulse  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  a  direct  ques- 
tion, and  in  this  way  tell   me  frankly  whatever  I 
choose  to  ask        We   are  assured    that   common 
sleepers  can  also  be  played  upon  in  the  same  way 
by  patient  and  skilful  persons,  and  that  this  is  wuil 
Known  to  the  secret  police  of  France  " 

"You  may  fret  me,"  says  Haml.t,  "but  you 
shall  not  play  upon  me!"  the  melancholy  prince, 
though  conscious  of  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  our  i.hilosophy  dreams  of.  had  not 
•ounded  the  wonders  of  .Mesmerism.— £ra/Hiner 
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Warner's  invention. 

•  ^"m"  ^^""trk's  motion  on  the  subject  of  the 
mvisible  .h.Ils  .and  the  long  range  h.4  brougM 
Mr.  Warners  claims  again  before  the  public.  I 
The  inventor  had  unfortunately  proceeded  si  much  i 
in  the  style  of  charLatans  that  he  has  thrown  a ' 
strong  degree  of  doubt  over  ihe  whole  transaction. 

bv  he  7r '.  T\":  ''■'[•"■'  '•'"'^'''y  «^'i»puished 

hv  the   trial  which   has  been   assented  to  by  the 

biihT?         "1   "•"    ?-•'"■'""•■'•      The    objections 
hitherto  made  must  be  suffered  no  longer.     The 

miuinn  nf"  '"  """f™"'"«  «••".  «s  nearly  half  a 
m  llion  of  money,  the  demand  to  have  his  own 
selection  of  the  officers  who  were  to  try  the  ex 
periment,  and  the  various  objections  which  were 
mado  to  every  attempt  to  brfng  the  question  to  a 
tloeJIr  •''■"  '/'"'•.  "''"C*-'!'"  enveloped  the 
.  n  tln[  ,b'"  ""k  '  "  '"""'  "'■"PI'*"--"'  equivoca- 
nL  nH    ,1  ''"''''".  ^'"^  """'y  ««"y  »nH  dis- 

ims.sed  the  matter  from  their  minds.  A  trial  is 
now  to  be  given,  and,  if  Mr.  Warner  will  no,  ex! 

be  capable  of  effecting,  be  must  expect  the  natural 

hsrth,,  t  "^  communicating  his  secret  or, 
h  s  right  to  bargain  for  a  remuneration.  Nothing  > 
Z.  tw"7  ^»«>- "'■  W""'ens,on  th.an  the  e^, 
puLU      '  '"''  '^'"'  '''""'«»  '°  <=»"»'"««'  '''"  ' 

theVr'n.?""  7.''  '"  ""''"'  *'"'  '"•^Periment  before' 
their  eyes  He  states  that  he  is  in  possession  of  a  ' 
discovery  by  which  he  can  infallibly  destroy  ,a  ship  i 
of  war  at  a  distance  of  .six  miles  ;  ind  thathe  aUo 
has  an  invisible  shell,  by  which,  without  any  com- ! 
munication  with  a  ship,  he  can  instantly  sink  it  I 
Ihe  former  experiment  is  the  more  important  and  ' 

CI,Tnl.el  ""'V  ,  ^-^  •'""  "''"'  ''''  ^'Pl-"""  i"'"  'h' 
off  anH  ;^''"'''"'.V,'y  ="'y  vessel  anchored  six  miles 
off,  and   there  will  remain   no  doubt  of  his  dts- 


eovery.  It  has  been  eren  (aid  that  he  dimnrda 
all  obstacles,  such  as  ground,  or  intervening 
heights  and  that  he  could  destroy  vessels  it 
.>ithead  by  any  apparatus  behind  the  We  of 
Wight.  But  let  him  sink  a  vessel  at  six  miles 
range,  and  he  will  have  sufficiently  aubstanliiled 
his  claims. 

The  invisible  shell  is  altogether  an  inferior  pro- 
I  posal.    It  IS  much  more  wiihin  the  pou,'r  of  trick  • 
and   the  shattering  of  the  vessel  at  Ilnghlon  wai 
manai-cl  with  so  much  artificial  arranp.menl  that 
It   prci.lured  no  conviction  whatever.     Torpedoes 
submarine  shell,  and  explosions  by  galvanic  wires' 
have  been  so  comm.m  that  their  eff.cis  produce  no 
interest,  and  their  secrets  are  not  worth  the  name 
of  a  discovery.     As  to  the  long  range,  wo  must 
liear  no  more  scruples  from  the  fear  of  developing 
the  secret  too  suddenly.     All  that  is  necessary  for 
either  the  officers  or  the  public  to  know  is,  that  the 
thing  can  be  done.     This  is  not  like  the  s..cret  of 
the  congrcvo  rocket,  or  of  any  other  combinalioo 
of  explosive  materials.     It  can  only  he  necessary 
m    the  first   instance,  that  the  officers  should  uw 
their  eyes  and  see  whether  the  ship  is  actuallr 
destroyed  by  a  projectile,  or  whatjver  may  be  the 
means  at  the  proposed  distance.     If  the'effect  is 
produced,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  imimrlance 
of  the  secret. 

As  to  the  triflings  on  the  subject  of  inhumanity 
It  this  power  should  be  attained,  they  arc  not  worth 
listening  to  for  a  moment.     Whatever  increases 
the  power  of  defence  renders  a  service  to  humanity. 
The  "  long  range,"  if  it  should  ever  be  effective, 
would,   for  example,    not   merely  destroy   an    in- 
vading fleet,  which  would   l)e  an'obvions  service 
but  It  would  prevent  the  existence  of  an  invading 
tlect  altogether,  for   no  sovereign  would  think  of 
constructing  a  fleet  at  the  enormous  expense  which 
naval  preparation  demands,   and  manning  it  with 
thousands  of  his  subjects,  where  its  certain   fate 
was  to  be  total  destruction.     Thus  the  lives  which 
must  bo  spent  in  any  invasion  at  the  pieseni  day 
would  be  saved,  for  invasion  would  be  attempted 
no  tnore.     It  is  true  that  every  nation  might  have 
a  W  arner  apparatus  to  defenJ  its  coasts  and  har- 
bors ;  and    what   would    be    the    result'      That 
nations    would    have    no   power  of  injuring  each 
•Iher;  and  thus  the  very  excess  of  danger  would 
produce  the  excess  of  safety. 

On  the  same  principle  we  regret  the  imperfec- 
tion of  Perkins  steam  L'un.  Ihchikv,  if  it  had  ful- 
filled its  objects.  It  would  have  m.ide  defence  irre- 
sistible, by  rendering  assault  utterly  ruinous 
After  the  first  evidence  of  its  powers,  assault 
would  be  felt  to  be  massacre,  and,  therefore,  no 
assault  would  be  made.  A  gun  discharging  500 
(  ball,  a  minute,  capable  of  sustaining  that  discharge 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  throwing  its  shot  with 
j  the  precision  of  arti^^lery.  would  render  the  musket 
utterly  useless,  and  mow  down  an  enemy's  line 
without  suffering  it  to  advance  a  step,  Z*  the 
range  was  once  found.  Therefore  no  assault' 
WO" Id  thence  orth  he  attempted.  This  would  1^  a 
?reat  triumph  of  humanity,  and  the  next  sYen 
would  probably  Ik-  the  extinct..^,  of  war  altogether'^ 
But    to   this   fortunate    consummation    we    mus 

and,  in    the   mean  time,  we   must    wait   for  Mr 

L^,l«        "'^'*"'  *'  '"•'=«  "»^  range  of  a  six- 
and-thiny  pounder  '.— Britannia,  July  18 
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Ftom  lb*  BriunntaL 

The  Modern  Orlando.    Cantos  I.  to  VIl.  Colburn. 

This  work  cones  at  a  happy  lime  to  silence  the 
rcpmarli  th»t  the  spirit  of  jKH-iry  has  been  smolh- 
crpl  ■  Every  one  will  afknowledge  here 

ih.  1  new   star,  dcsiined  to  move  with 


bri. 
<)r; 

w  1  r 
of. 
poi- 


-  ■-.•n.     "The   M...I.— 

I  liiresque.  : 

III  all  the  t- 

I   it  fail  to  become 

M  ■  (lufuct — a  ^eat  de- 

witli  a  certain  class  of 

personality  and   vicious- 


Worn  out  with  ape,  and  yet,  by  time  anhort ; 
Licht  without  lustre,  plory  without  fame, 
Karth's  darke?!  picnire,  sot  in  earth's  most  gilded 
framr 


feet  It  must  l>c  aiimitted 
readers — the  absence  of 
neas." 

When  it  was  thought  all  veins  of  poetry  had 
been  exhausted,  and  the  mine  worn  out,  this 
author  appears  to  show  that  invention  is  limitless  : 
and  that  where  there  is  true  ability  there  will  never 
be  wantiiirj  novelty  in  style  and  subject. 

For  the  idea  of  his  production,  and  the  idea 
neiely,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  ArifMlo  His 
hero  is  a  traveller,  but  a  traveller  in  modern 
fashion— by  rail  and  by  steam-boat,  by  yacht  and  by 
post-chariot.  .\ll  his  adventures  are  of  the  day, 
all  his  characters  of  the  time.  His  plan  of  paint- 
ing is  the  plan  of  Pope.  His  canvass  is  a  summer 
cloud,  his  colors  miiibow  hues,  and  his  subject 
"  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute."  His  motto  is  the 
mirror  of  his  spirit : — 

"  Travel !  travel !  travel !  The  mind  stagnates 
at  home.  The  flower  dies  unless  it  is  transplant- 
ed. Hear  all  thinas— see  all  things — write  all 
things,  and  write  them  on  the  spot.  Give  the 
world  your  thoushls,  fresh,  fast,  and  fair,  as  they 
come.  Make  your  pen  a  pencil,  your  ink  colors, 
your  paper  a  canvass,  and  Nature  your  sitter.  Say 
what  you  think ;  tell  the  truth,  and  fear  not. 
Cherish  woman,  and  casturite  man.  He  bold  of 
heart,  quick  of  eye,  and  pleasant  of  tongue.  Carlo 
mio^whcrc  then  is  the  true  poet  to  be  found !  Uy 
the  Madonna,  I  know  not.  Let  the  world,  which 
decides  cvcrvthiiig,  decide  that  too.  1  follow  none 
— I  ask  none  to  follow  me.  This  is  the  only 
bii::  frii'nd  Ludovico. — Farewell ;  may  all 

llr  ver  round  your  pillow,  Carlo  mio." 

It  is 

yn..n„ 

in 

neither 
false  r 
exprc-sMoii 


iir^irining  that  the  verse  of  thu 
!  <Ii'-!>lay  the  finish  of  that  of  a 
.  of  his  thought  goes  hand 
(■  of  his  rhyme.  He  i» 
r  labored  ;  a  slovenly  line  or  a 
..  r  slips  from  his  pen.  Poetic 
M'oiiii*  so  natural  to.him — whatever  hi» 
tbo'me,  however  changeful  his  subject — that  one  is 
tempted  to  think  the  stanza  he  manages  with  so 
much  ease  and  grace  must  be  his  every-day  lan- 
guage. 

Visiting  all   lands,   and   passing  rapidly   from 

— ^.  ..     ...     ™ ••  MpI (.."■     ..,  .v    ....111.-     nKi'.'t* 

W. 

h:  I :     !■ 

SI:  tints,   he  finds   lood   enough    tor  his 

Ml ir.     The  chumcter  of  the  capital  is 

•plendiiily  sUuck  out  in  a  single  Btanxa  : — 

"  r  1  ihingssttantre; 

rt ; 
'I  II 1  111  ii  one,  change  ; 

.   half  diamonds,  and  half 

(iiri  . 

Thou  miMlel  of — two  rufTlrs  and  no  shirt ' 
Thy  court,  i''^'  '-■■■■'•••■"i   ^t"l  ilii-  lii.-.  «  game; 


His  dinner  at  "  ^  aid's"  and  his  supprr  at  the 
"  Trois    PrirfS    Prnrrnrrmix''   are    Burnetii  d  by 

-  ■■    UPS.     His  visit  to  Fontainrble-au  and  the 

ry  of  the  palace  draw  forth  the  power* 
...  ,,...  .--.v.i.iiic  wit.  Here  are  a  conpU'  of  Au  por- 
traits : — 

MOLIKRC. 

"  Whose  is  that  visage,  sportive,  yet  severe  ; 

That  lip  of  laughter,  yet  those  piercing  eyes  : 
That  brow  so  bright,   yet  careworn? — .Kit,  Mo- 
liAre ! 

I  see  the  hand,  that  stripped  the  soul's  disguise, 

Forced  monks  to  feel,  and  monarchs  to  be  wise; 
Dared  the  court  whisper,  and  the  Jesuit's  knife  ; 

Yet  (all  we  honor,  all  that  we  despise,) 
I.eading,  piwr  fool,  an  ultra-henpecked  life. 
And  dving  on  the  stage  '     Verdict — '  A  dashing 
wife!'" 

TALLEYRANB. 

"  One  place  is  vacant,  which  but  one  can  fill, 

Prince  of  imperial  craftsmen,  Talioyrand  ! 
Where  is  thy  cold  grey  eye,  thy  visage  chill. 

Thy  sneering  lip,  thy  smile  supremely  bland? 

Thou  first  and  last  of  that  imperial  band. 
Who  swindled  monarchs,  mobs,  and  all  mankind  I 

"Thy    craft,   so   sweeping,   that    't  was    almost 
grand  t 
Thy  galley  making  way  with  every  wind. 
Shunning  all  rocks  and  shoals,  yet  nct'cr  loft  be- 
hind ! 

Yes!  'twas  delightful,  from  thy  features  placid, 

To  see  such  firefly  sparks  of  satire  dart ! 
Thy  wit  a  drop  of  death — pure  prussic  acid — 

A  flash  of  lightning,  killing  without  smart  ! 

Tell  me,  thou  man  of  brain  without  a  heart — 
Prince  Seapin  !   in  what  courtly  escritoire 

Hast  thou  locked  up  thy  never-failing  chart. 
That  steered  thee  safe  through  council  and  Imudoir , 
Till   France's   blazing   torch    was   buried   in   the 
Loire? 

France  has  for  thee  nn  rival — Rome  bnt  Sylla  ; 

Yet,  strip  the  classic  gilding  from  the  name, 
What  was  Am  lazy  life,  his  Haian  villa. 

His  Senate,  cr.aving  fur  the  bread  of  shame, 

To  My  keen  course,  through  France's  tide  of 
flame ; 
Thy  path,  beset  with  faction's  sc"  ■-' 

Thine  was  the  longer  and  the  '  — 

When  Kiirope's  thrones  were  mai;r  im-  (..mbs  of 

kings. 
Hut  politics,  avaont ! — I  turn  to  wedding-rings  !" 

One  presence  pervades  all   Fontainebleau,  but 
especially  fills 

Till   CHAMBER. 

"  One  glance  at  thy  bronze  bust.  Napoleon  ! 


Er 

Wh. 

i /t'  r'      1-1  ;llM;^ 

ghiom, 

Wl I.-  '•"■ 

Thr 


n  his  throne. 
11^   ..".■■■, — .1 'Uc,    hid    in 

i,:il1iil  (Inix'rs  signed  his  doom  i 
:.d: 
'  stands  thy  tomb  * 


NUTRIMENT   IN   SDOAR. 
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ThouKh  ihoiisnnHs  round  it  went,  orcunnon  ronrcd. 
Here  w«»  Napoleon's  tomb  ;  here  vanished  crown 
and  sword  ! 

1  im  not  '  playing  momlist ;'  and  yet, 

Whoro  has  iha  worlil  a  teacher — lil>iMii;ii  nusi? 

Why,  "hall  the  heart  llirdiitrli  half  a  (•(•iitiiry  fret. 
Stake  life,  and  liive,  and  peace — to  turn  to  dust  I 
Like  Ihfr,  if  mijThly,  from  a  throne  be  thrust, 

The  seotraiid  victim  of  its  ransomed  slaves! 
If  lowlv.  lake  [XJSterity  on  trust, 

Droam    dreams,   build    castles   upon   winds    and 
waves, 

And,  after  all — lie  down   among  earth's  wormy 
graves." 

The  Provencal  hills  recall  to  mind  another  char- 
acter, hardly  less  celebrated  : — 

MIRABEAU. 

"  Now,  rise  before  me  the  Provencal  hills ; 

Glory  of  novels,  '  Paradise  of  Franco  ! 
Where  wine  from  every  highway  hed);e  distils, 

And  life's  sole  labor  is,  to  sini;  and  dance  !' 

Alas,  for  all  the  honors  of  romance  ! 
The  morninij  cuts  your  midritTwith  the  Bisf! 

Noon  burns  your  cuticle,  and  blinds  your  glance  ! 
The  oveniuff  dews  your  very  heart-veins  freeze  ! 
Night  is  despair — iho  reign  of  Pharaoh's  plague 
of  11— s  I 

And  yet,  I  paused,  to  see  an  old  chateau ; 

Now  but  a  heapof  ivy-m:inllcd  stones; 
The  fortress  of  lliy  falhi'r's  Mirabcau! — 

Thou  man  of  contradictions  ! — prop  of  thrones, 

Yet,  the  hot  marrow  in  rebellion's  bones ; 
The  monarch's  hireling  ;  yet  the  rabble's  king  ! 

Courtior,  yet  hra/.en  trump  of  faction's  tones  ! 
Tliy  genius,  half  swine's  hoof,  half  eagle's  wing ! 
Uidd,  coward,  patriot,  slave,  tool,  traitor — every- 
thing ! 

These  are  the  men  one  hates,  and  yet  admires  ; 

The  base,  yet  brilliant,  actors  on  life's  stage  ; 
The  Titan-brood,  with  serpents  for  iheir  sires  ; 

The  shame  and  scorn,  but,  wonder  of  their  age ; 

Wild  mixture  of  the  savage  and  the  sage  ; 
Firrre  luminoners  to  that  consummate  fray. 

Which  tainted  thrones  with  maddened  nations 
wage  ; 
Dark  heralds  of  the  last  avenging  day, 
When  diadems  are  crushed,  and  those  who  crush- 
ed them — clay ! 

Those  are  the  tribe  whose  nii'<sinn  is,  to  teach, 

Not  learn  ; — interpreters  of  fate  to  men. 
Instinct,  their  thoughts  ;  their  tongues,  of  mighty 
speech  ; 
Too  fiery  for  the  slow  performing  pen. 
There  never  rushed  the  lion  from  his  den,     ' 
Rousing  the  forest  echota  with  his  roar ; 

More   marked   by    nature   for   the   fight  ;  than 
when 
This  tribe  their  way  to  sanguine  triumph  tore. 
Leaving   the   world  in  doubt,   to  dread   them,  or 
adore." 

Monarchies,  in  our  poet's  opinion,  hare  little  to 
fear  from  revolutions.  There  is  truth  in  theae  re- 
flections on 

THE   STABILtTV   OF   THROKES. 

"/  always  bet  on  thrones ;  they  fall,  like  cats, 
On  their  four  paws  I  they  "scape,  like  ducks,  by 
divine  ! 


Or,  like  your  old  cathedrals — spite  of  rats — 

'I'en  centuries  of  purple  deans  surviving  ' 
Nay,  like  your  bankrupts,  by  their  ruin  thriving  ! — 
While  commonwealths,  however  free  and  furious, 
Are    smoihcrtd,    once    for    all ;    like   homcta 
hiving  ! 
Paying  for  power  an  interest  usurious — 
lilmHl,  cent,  per  cent.!  1  leave  the  problem  to  the 
'  curious.' 

I  think  republics  are,  like  I<ondon  fires, 
Oiil  lip,  to  help  your '  men  of  parts'  to  rob  I 

The  hlaw)  horns  out  its  fuel,  and  expires. 

Just  by  the  time  the  rogues  have  done  the  job — 
(K  fact  at  which  1  have  no  heart  to  wib  I) 

Then  comes  the  course  of  nature,  and  a  king  ! 
A.t  sure  «■<  '!     ' '"vc  a  hot  kalnih. 

The  lucky  !>■  h — the  luckless  swing  ! 

Thus  rnns  t:.,. -itse  wi.rl.l    iti   nne  eternal 

ling!" 

These  sketches,  by  so  masierly  a  hand,  have 
some  public  interest;  hut  they  do  not  constitute 
the  most  amusing  part  of  the  volume.  Anecdotes 
of  society,  tales  of  romance,  jests,  pictures  of  man- 
ners, descriptions  of  travel,  adventures  by  sea  and 
land,  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The 
last  canto  is  filled  with  a  strange  story,  in  which 
the  writer  shows  his  power  over  the  mysterious, 
and  his  talent  for  narrative. 

Speculation  will,  of  course,  strive  to  fix  this 
poem  on  some  established  writer.  But  we  rather 
think  the  force  and  finish  it  displays  are  the  re- 
sult of  natural  ability  rather  than  of  long  practice. 
There  appears  in  it  loo  much  freshness  of  feeling 
and  originality  of  style  to  countenance  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  beloncs  to  any  of  the  writers  with 
whom  we  are  !ic<iuaiiiled,  thouch  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  genius  has  litile  ditlicully  in  as.«u!ning  a 
disguise,  and  that  veterans  in  liierilure  have  some- 
times been  able  to  throw  the  keenest  criiii's  c.iTilio 
scent  of  their  track. 


Nutriment  in  Suoar. — The  nutritive  proper- 
ties of  sugar  are  much  underrated  iv  ''"-  ntry. 

As  an  aliment,  Dr.  Hush,  of  Phi!  Main- 

tains that  sugar  alTords  the  great'        ,  'v  of 

nourishment,  in  a  given  quantity  of  matter,  of  any 
subject  in  nature.  Horses  and  cattle  were  fed 
wholly  on  it  at  St.  Domingo  for  some  months, 
when  the  export.ition  of  sugar  and  importation  of 
grain  were  prevente<l  from  want  of  ships.  During 
the  crop  time  in  the  West  Indies  all  appear  fat  and 
flourishing.  The  cattle  fed  on  the  cine-tops  be- 
come sleek  and  in  fine  condition.      The  negroes 

drink    freely   of  the  juice,   n- '    ' •' •    and 

healthy.      Sir   George    Sin'  ihat 

many  of  the  slaves  and  i'll"  hide 

themselves  among  the  'y  on 

them  for  a  time.     In  i!i  _  peror 

compels  his  liody-guard  to  eat  a  certain  quantity  of 
sugar  every  day,  that  they  may  become  fat,  and 
look  portly.  Sugar  and  rice  constitute  the  com- 
mon food  of  the  people,  and  every  kind  of  domestic 
animal  is  fed  on  sugar.  Plagues,  malignant  fevers, 
and  disorders  of  the  breast,  are  unknown  in  the 
countr  '    -  '       '       '  food. 

The  1  vrup 

every  »._,.>  .>    ...   ....,,.,.....,  i. ....,,  ......y  the 

agonies  of  the  stone. — Popular  Errors  Erplained. 

Mns.  Macek,  of  Dublin,  has  left  jC20,000  to 
trustees  for  the  erection  of  a  Presbyterian  college 
in  Ireland. — Athautum. 
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CORBBSPONDENCE. 


Ki,,,«  r.,...^i,(,-.„n„    ,...  i.,,r„  .1,...     ..,  the  !2 1  at 
111:  '''n,    am) 

N"  .  ilie  little 

island  of  Hv^en,  to  rclcbraic  the  throe  hundtedth 
anniversary  of  the  birih-dav  if  the  illtislrious  as- 
tronomer, Tvcho-Brah^.  Tlie  flajfs  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  kinf^doms  floated  from  the  fleet  of 
Bleaioers  which  bore  the  t>il|;rims,  from  the  op|io- 
BJle  pointi,  to  the  place  of  rendezvous — a  (tovern- 
ment  war-»le:i:;  ilie  professors  of  the 

univer*itii'»  nl  '.  Kiel,  the  members 

oft'-  '' '   '  .,>  ..     .!■  in-cs  and  of  the  Roy- 

al "  of  Aroha'idogy,  other  person- 

a^L. 1  capital  distinguished  for  litera- 
ture, art,  or  science — and  a  colossal  bust  in  v»hitc 
martde  of  the  subject  of  the  day's  celebration. 
The  principal  ceremonial  was  the  inauguration  of 
this  monument,  beneath  a  triumphal  arch  erected 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  old  palace  of  I'ranienbur^, 
where  the  philosopher  was  born  and  s|>ent  most  of 
his  life.  The  brow  of  the  iinape  was  encircled 
with  a  laurel  crown  ;  and  then,  a  thousand  young 
voices  raised,  in  honor  of  him  whom  it  represents, 
the  national  soncs  of  the  three  .Scandinavian  coun- 
triea — and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Copenha- 
gen executed  a  cantata,  written  for  the  occasion. 
The  monument  was  solemnly  handed  over  to  the 
guardianship  o'' the  people  of  I{\^en;  and  left  to 
Its  solitude  of  as;es  on  an  island  which  numbers  not 
more  than  a  hundred  inhabitants. — The  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  the  Philoso- 
pher Leibnitz  w.xs  celebrated  with  preat  pomp,  a 
few  days  ago,  by  the  I'niversiiy  of  Leipzig;  of 
which  city  be  was  a  native. — Alhcniaan. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Prom  Mr.  Wajjh'i  letten  tn  tht;  Nfttional  Intelligencer. 

Paris,  July  14,  1840. 
We  received  yesterday  afternoon  the  advices 
from  the  United  States  by  the  dreai  Western. 
We  have  a  mere  summary  in  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats  of  this  murning ;  but  an  ample  re|Kirt  and  in- 
telligent discuiuiiun  of  the  whole  in  La  Presse,  and 
a  good  exposition  in  the  Conslitulionnci.  I'he 
Oregon  treaty  and  the  President's  new  message 
touching  a  war-tarifl'  are  warmly  commended. 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  profession  of  readiness  for 
peace,  in  ease  Mexico  should  propose  reasonable 
terms.  "  .\ccording  to  the  I»ndoii  papers,"  ob- 
serves the  ConstilutionnrJ,  "  I^ii<.'l:iiid  has  given  a  I 

lesson  of  prud""'->'  •"■■l   ' '"niiion  to  the  United  | 

•Slates;  if  so,  i                              have,  on  their  side, 
given  one  of  i;                          '  ilier  (xiwers  having 
relations  and  controvereies  with  Kngland."     The 
idea  of  dissent  by  Ixird  Wellington  and  Sir  Hob-  j 
ert  Peel,  in  the  cabinet,  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  | 
is  h'ld  to  bi>   refiplwl    bv  Sir  Unlwrt's    language 
in  -■'                                                   Mut.     My  i 
pr-                                                        losiirc  of  " 
ho!.                                                1,,  (lie  latest  iKTi- 
od,  Im                                              mi-ant  to  yield  in  ' 
lb.'  '-  1  '■' (■■•! 


th.v 
m^' 

we." 

mu- 

land."    Tiic 


.'. cii.,  vNu  may  piu- 


sumc,  no  more  than  a  general  refitting — an  arma- 
iiiirit  achipted  to  national  s<>curity  and  pretensions; 
iu»t  what  the  re*>lonilion  and  reorganization  of  the 
r  rench  maritime  I'orees  are  proclaimed.  A  story 
travels  in  the  opposition  journals  that  Ix>uis  Phi- 
lippe, in  several  letters,  urged  Queen  Victoria  to 
jwrsuadc  or   command   Sir  Hobcrt  Peel   to   post- 

Pinc  the  dissolution  of  his  ministry  until  alter  the 
rench  elections  ;  and  that  her  maicxly  (uiiavail- 
ingly  of  course)  exerted  herself  to  that  end.  The 
notion  obtained  here,  in  all  <|iiarterK,  that  the  acces- 
sion of  the  whigs  would  operate  in  France  unfa- 
vorably lor  the  conservative  canva»8  ;  but  it  is  nowr 
dissipated.  It  was  argued  that  France  would  no 
longer  consent  to  be  dragged  in  tow  by  Knglaiid ; 
that  there  must  be  in  both  countries  cabinets  who 
could  treat  with  each  other  on  equal  fooling.  All 
the  deputies  are  included  in  a  series  of  biographi- 
cal sketches  published  in  many  numbers  of  the 
ministorial  organ,  the  Epoch.  Those  in  op|)08i- 
tion  arc  not  spared  in  the  least,  lint  handlea  with 
very  amusing  and  pungent  sarcasm  and  disparage- 
ment of  one  kind  or  other.  'I'he  truth  of  most  of 
the  lives  and  traits  heightens  the  etl'ecl  and  pro- 
motes the  purpose,  in  all  the  denominations  of  dep- 
uties. 

We  are  informed  from  Rome  that  the  new  pope 
(the  25Hth)  has  not  yet  ap[>oiiited  the  secretary  of 
state — the  functionary  who  enjoys  more  control 
over  the  foreign  rehitinns  and  iniernal  policy  than 
his  holiness,  in  whose  case  the  maxim,  reign  and 
not  gofcrn,  is  usually  realized.  A  higher  congre- 
gation, or  council  of  stale,  of  six  eminent  cardi- 
nals, of  difl'ercnt  political  attachments  and  senti- 
ments, has  been  formed  to  examine  all  matters  of 
civil  administration.  Meanwhile  no  changes  occur, 
no  reforms  are  announced  ;  and  I'lus  IX.  incurs 
blame  for  tardiness.  His  name,  you  know,  is  Mas- 
tai-Feretti.  The  Romans  play  upon  it  thus : 
"  You  arc  very  handsome  and  good — tna-stai" 
which  means  "  bul  slatwnnry."  His  election, 
however,  has  proved  more  popular  in  the  provinces 
than  even  in  the  capital.  In  authorizing  railroads 
to  Civiia-Vecchia,  Ancona,  and  liolngi.a,  he  has 
restricted  the  granting  to  natives  and  the  employ- 
ment of  laborers  also,  when  natives  can  be  ob- 
tained. Pasquinades  abound  at  his  expense.  He 
is  said  to  join  in  the  public  merriment.  A  French 
writer  well  remarks  :  "  \  |Miliiically  ambitious  or 
personally  immoral  \m\te  is  now  impossible."  It 
is  a  subject  of  complaint  in  the  I/ondon  prints  that 
F.ngland  has  no  diplomatic  rciiresentalive — avowed 
or  in  form — at  the  court  of  Rome  :  the  consul  at 
.\nrona  has  served  as  |Hililieal  ai;ent. 

The  present  summer  teems  with  gigantic  calami- 
ties— the  destructive  earth<|uake  in  Messenia — an- 
other at  Smyrna;  the  fire  at  St.  Johns;  submer- 
sions in  mines  ;  the  burning  of  the  theatre  at  Que- 
Im>c,  so  like  the  old  calamity  at  Richmond  ;  more 
lis  by  ligbtniiiK.  more  roi/;)i/« 
ocioiis  murders,  and  mulila- 

i H  .  MMii>'  M. mil  11   MMtalions  of  biHJy  and  mind, 

are  recorded  for  Franco,  within   the  two  months 

'■■•'■<    '!■•"■  "v  former  year  <''•■•  i''—  "i"'f:ilion. 

.  and  protrii  wca- 

liare  in  the  At 

■  ilm,  on  the  iiOtli  ultimo,  it  was  so  ruld  that 

1-1  fonned  in  the  oi)cn  grounds      F.xlensivc 

rikes,  popular  tumults,  sanguinary  affrays,  roman- 
■  .'■  or  curious  trials,  have  been  frequent  in  a  rare 
degree. 
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From  Um  Edinburgh  R«Ti«w. 

Gotlfrktl  Willi' lin  Frrihrrr  von  Iyihnit:—>inc  Bia- 
firauhir.  (Lil'u  of  C.  M.  Luibiiilz  )  V'on  Dr. 
{{.  ['..(JuHRAt.'ER.  Zwei  iiaiiilc.  2  vols.  12mo. 
UreslHu:  1842. 

SaoK!)  and  pools  Imvo  vied  with  each  other  in 
tliH  invention  of  signiricint  symbols  by  which  to 
expross  the  littlcneits  of  all  «:>iihly  efi'alness,  and 
the  vanity  of  all  human  umbilion — not  always  su- 
perior ihi'msclvtis  to  a  si'crct  ambition  irT  obt:iinin){ 
fame  i.visii  by  showing  it  to  he  nothing — of  being 
remembered  for  the  beauty  and  the  e.\ci'llenc« 
wherewith  they  have  typitied  vanity.  Like  the 
Binilplor  employed  to  ornament  the  tumb,  they  have 
hoped  to  ho  celebrated  for  their  eloquent  images  of 
death,  and  their  graocful  emblems  of  mortality. 
Yel  neither  amongst  the  devices  feigned  by  art, 
nor  the  objects  presented  to  us  by  the  ravages  of 
time — (he  broken  column,  the  sarcophagus  empty 
even  of  a»hes,  the  stone  inscribed  with  a  silent 
history,  or  with  half  legible  characters — is  there 
any  memento  of  these  iruth.s  more  expressive  or 
more  touching,  than  that  which  presents  it-self  in 
the  tarnished  docor.itionsof  a  series  of  portly  folios 
or  (juarliis  of  a  past  age,  the  product  of  some  capa- 
cious and  restless  intellect,  which  toiled,  as  was 
fmidly  thought  and  hoped,  for  immoriality — which 
ns[iirfd  to  bo  remembered,  not  merely  in  biograph- 
ical dictionaries — those  crowded  cemeteries  of  mind 
— but  to  hold  active  and  familiar  converse  with 
the  mind  of  successive  generations — to  live  in  per- 
]H?tual  citation  on  the  lips  of  grateful  and  admiring 
readers.  Yet  are  these  mi.tjuduing  aspirants  for 
fame  often  consigned  to  the  "  dust  and  darkness 
of  the  upper  shelf ;"  nrely  opened  except  by  some 
chance  visitor,  out  of  idle  curiosity — not  from  any 
wiih  to  hold  ciunmnnion  with  their  spirits,  or  to 
cmancipalo  even  for  an  instant  their  iinpri.soned 
wit  and  wisdom.  These  remains  are  guarded,  it 
is  true,  with  jealous  care,  and  kept  safe  behind 
handsome  iloors  and  gratings;  but  the  page  is  as 
mute  as  the  voice  of  him  who  wrote  it;  and  that 
supplementary  body  of  ink  and  paper  by  which  tho 
fond  authors  hoped  to  perpetuate  their  existence, 
and  secure  a  second  and  longer  life  on  earth,  is 
dead  as  the  first  tenement  of  llesh  and  blood,  and 
without  a  hope  of  resurn-ctinn.  To  traverse  an 
old  library  filled  with  such  remains,  is  like  walking 
thn>ugh  tho  calacomlw  of  a  great  citv.  Could  the 
thought  of  the  utter  want  of  sympathy,  the  "  cold 
oblivion"  which  awaited  him,  have  obtruded  itself 
on  the  imaginings  of  those  who  wrouijht  for  im- 
mortality, it  had  been  enough  to  paralyze  all  their 
energies,  and  make  the  pen  drop  from  their  nerre- 
less  hands. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  gloomy  reflections 
by  the  lot  of  that  great  and  shining  man,  on  whose 
lite  and  genius  wo  are  about  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks. His  name  is  no  obscure  one  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, ho  has  achieved,  if  ever  man  did,  a  high 
European  reputation,  and  bis  name  is  laid  up  with 
those  of  the  great  of  all  time ;  and  yet  we  believe 
tnere  are  few,  oven  of  the  utterly  obscure,  who. 
having  written  so  much,  are  read  so  little.  It  is 
the  smallest  possible    fraction  of  his  works  that 
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even  ihoso  who  have  troubled  themselves  (o  perme 

anything,  sr ■ ••■(!  with;  wl"'-  ''■■■  ■'■■•■■■■•■"•• 

majoriiy,  w:  v  him  reno 

matiral  disc"  :  mclaphysie:: 

never  read  a  syllable  of  him. 

For  this  comparative  neglect  there  are  more  re»- 
sons  than  one.  To  a  certain  extent  he  shares  but 
the  lot  of  all  great  philosophers.  Their  condition, 
in  this  respect,  is  far  Icsi  enviable  than  that  of 
great  poets.  Tho  former  can  never  possosa  lo 
large  a  circle  of  readers  under  aii\  iices; 

but  that  number   is  still  further  v  the 

fjct,  that  even  the  truths  they  have  i.in:;iii  or  dis- 
covered, form  but  stepping-stones  in  the  progreM 
of  science,  and  are  afterwards  digested,  systema- 
tized, and  better  expounded  in  other  works  com- 
posed by  smaller  men.  The  creations  of  poetry, 
on  the  contrary,  remain  ever  beautiful,  as  long  as 
the  language  in  which  they  are  embodied  shall 
endure  :  even  to  translate  is  to  injure  them.  Thus 
j  it  is,  that  for  one  reader  of  Archimedes,  (even 
amongst  those  who  khow  just  what  Archimedes 
achieved,)  there  are  thousands  of  readers  of  Homer; 
j  and  of  Newton  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  nine  tenths 
I  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  doctrines  have 
never  studied  him  except  at  second-hand.  Far 
more  intimate,  no  doubt,  is  that  sympathy  which 
Sbakspea^e  and  Milton  inspire  ;  "  being  dead,  they 
yet  npeuk  ;"  and  may  even  bo  said  to  form  a  part 
of  the  very  minds  of  their  readers. 

Hut  this  is  not  the  only  causeof  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz.  As  he  wrote 
often  with  great  beauty,  and  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  there  should  be  no  reason,  one  would  im- 
agine, why  he  should  be  less  read  than  many 
other  philosophers  whose  claims  to  he  remembered 
is  far  inferior  to  his.  The  cause,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  fragmentary  char- 
acter of  his  productions  :  though  enormm:' ' 

i  inous,  there  is  almost  noihing  except  hi~ 
j  and  his  Rrmarh  on  I^trke  that  can  be  - 
I  systematic  ;  and  he  has  nowhere,  not  c\ 
pieces,  given  a  complete  digest  of  his  | 
cal  system.     The  great  mass  of  his  works  consists 
of  occasional  papers  : — such  as  his  contributions 
to  the  Ada  Erudilorum  of  Lcipsie ;  and  the  im- 
mense remains  of  that  Literary  Correspondence  in 
which  be  was  actively  engaged  throughout  his  life, 
and  which  included  the  name  of  almost  every  emi- 
nent scholar  and  thinker  of  the  age.     In  these  let- 
ters he  continually  re|)cal8  (as  was  most  natural) 
fragments  of  his  opinions  ;  so  that  the  reader  finds 
that   ho  has  got  most  of  what  Iy<'ibnitz  thought, 
long  before  he  has  read  all  that  Leibnitz  wrote,  and 
might  here,  if  anywhere,  take  a  brick  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  house. 

Hut  y«t  another  cause  of  this  comparative  neglect 
is,  that  with  all  his  intellectual  greatness,  few 
other  men  have  ventured  to  expound  metaphysical 
theories  which  depend  so  absolutely  on  mere  con- 
jecture, or  which  are  less  adapted  to  invite  disci- 
ples. His  ^fonads  are  unintelligible  even  to  his 
mo?t  devoted  commentators  ;  his  PrrislMishtd 
i  Harmony  has  lone  since  been  dissolved  ;  and  a 
score  of  other  theories,  and  rudiments  of  theories, 
I  which  were  suggested  to  his  ever  active  genius, 
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lie  ceattered  in  gigantic  ruins  over  the  vast  liel<l  or 
his  labors. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  very  large  portion  of  his 
writings,  as  already  »-iid,  ronsists  of  his  letters. 
Now,  not  onlv  is  the  L^ilin  in  which  he  often 
writes  far  from  heins  Ciwrniiian  ;  nut  only  are 
the  theories  he  drfenils  exploded,  or  the  truths  he 
derelnps  rfnden-d  element-nry  in  the  Bubseiji. 
progre-vi  of  swienrc  ;  hnt  the  books  cited  arc  1 
forgotten,  iho  very  names  of  ihi;  authors  m-xn 
heard  of'  even  the  dofiissimuf  Ilackmnnnus  and 
the  ilbutnssimus  Krttwtgius  h  iv.'  H.in.ln.w  become 
obaeore  : — the  allusions  are  iii  .  the  inci- 

denu  without  interest,  the  pi.  -ipid. 

These  causes  are  at  least  sutiicient  lo  show  why 
we  ou<;ht  not  to  wonder  that  I^eibnilz  for  more 
than  a  century  has  l)een  but  little  read. 

Diit  it  is  well  that  those  illustrious  men,  whose 
Toluminous  writings,  for  the  reasons  above  as- 
signed, will  never  be  remembered  equally  with 
those  of  the  great  poet,  should  have  their  periodi- 
cal commemoration  ;  when  the  achievements  by 
which  they  benefited  their  own  generation  and  ail 
time  shall  be  honorably  recounted,  their  portniits 
brought  out  of  the  dust  and  dampness  where  they 
were  fi-.ding  away,  and  the  lineamciiis  retouched 
and  vivified  ;  when  some  of  their  most  pregnant 
thoughts  and  weighty  maxims  shall  be  repeated  in 
the  ear  of  mankind  ;  ami  some  fragments  of  their 
wisdom  rescued  from  the  si'pulchre  of  their  opera 
omnia.  Even  this  is  better  than  sheer  oblivion. 
They  have  influenced  the  mind  of  the  species  some 
generations  back,  and  throiijih  that  itiHirfrtly  for- 
ever. It  is  something  more  to  be  permitted  to  do 
this  dirtrtli),  in  modes  however  limilcil,  and  for  in- 
tervals however  transient.  Yielding  to  the  instinct 
K>f  immortality,  each  gntefnl  slia<le,  thus  honored, 
will  triumphantly  exclaim,  .V'h  omnis  mortar.' 

Snch  a  festival  in  honor  of  Ij«ibnilz  seems  to  be 
now  in  course  of  celebration  in  Germany.  "  Old 
Mortality"  is  there  going  his  round,  and  reviving 
the  imagery  and  insoriptinns  on  the  philosopher's 
tomb :  and  we  could  hardly  hope  to  find  a  more 
favorable  juncture  for  oflering  our  homage  than  the 

fircscnt,  when  his  works  have  just  been  repub- 
Ished  at  Berlin,  and  a  new  biography  composed  by 
Dr.  Guhrauer. 

We  shall  commence  with  a  sketch  of  his  life, 
the  rather  that  it  is  more  varied  than  that  of  the 
generality  of  literary  men  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as 
to  increase  in  no  small  degree  that  wonder  which 
his  prodigious  attainments  arc  calculate<i  to  excite. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  so  much  activity  and  lo- 
comotion with  such  severe  study.  He  must  have 
learnt  that  useful  lesson  of  hising  no  time  "  in 
changing  his  hand,"  as  Adam  Smith  expresses  it: 
and  of  bringing  his  faculties  to  bear  with  resolute 
pnimptilude  on  whatever,  for  the  moment,  exacted 
attention. 

■  of  the  biography  ofl^eib- 
ri  It  bv  his  friend  I'^khart — 

hii  in  ]•!  Ilmlitn/  of  I'hilo.iophy — 


his   «■ 

liaillv.:,.   . 

by    Konleiielle — that    by 

I"''-',  and   repn''''- '■<•■'   "i 

bis  Ihunur' 
in  170B—  1, 

.   Kipslncr. 
-  ..'  •]  to  scveriil      ..  . 

of  the 
lished  . 
piece  |H>:v--- 
-n"  l»«"  an  1 

w. 

r 

tiun ;  ana   iias  nut 

■1    Jaucourt,  originally  pub- 

'  rn'ri.'  of  M.  Neufville — a 

:.  and  prai.^cd  by 

ind  the  recent 

r  has  dili- 

:  informa- 

oiiiy  corrected  ioiDO  previoua 

errors,  but  has  brought  to  light  some  farts  hitherto 
unknown.  Many  fragments  also  of  the  philoso- 
pher's writings,  which  had  remained  buried  in  ob- 
scurity, enrich  Erdmann's  recent  edition  of  them. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  these  writings  were  a 
mine  which  could  not  be  exhausted.  Cons-  ' 
for  the  most  ]>art  of  mi!>cell,ineou8  papers  ain 

;.<lence,  they  were  widely  scattered,  and  wrrc 
red  only  at  intervals.  In  ITO'i,  iippcared  a 
v|,i.ii  lu  volume  of  his  iHwiliiimous  workM,  uiiiler  the 
edilnrsliip  of  Haspe.  The  principal  of  thc-e  was 
the  commentary  mi  Locke's  great  work,  and  is  en- 
titled jWnirrou.r  F.f.iai.1  siir  I' Entnidi mml  Humain. 
This  volume  i.i  of  rare  occurrence.  The  edition  of 
Leibnitz's  works  by  Dutens,  in  six  large  quartos, 
published  in  1768,  was  vainly  styled  Oprra  Om- 
nia. It  does  not  contain  the  pieces  pul>liy|ied  by 
Raspe,  for  which  Dulens,  in  his  general  preface, 
offers  no  very  sufficient  reason.  In  IhO.'i,  appeared 
an  octavo  collection  of  unpublished  letters,  under 
the  editorship  of  I.  G.  II.  Feder. 

Dr.  Guhrauer's  work  has  considerable  merit ; 
but  it  might  have  been  judiciouslv  ccmpriscd  in  one 
volume,  by  omitting  not  a  few  digressions  on  col- 
lateral subjects,  in  which,  tnorr  Oennano,  the  au- 
thor has  freely  indulged.  We  shall  also  have 
occasion  to  point  out  some  examples  of  prejudiced 
statement,  into  which  the  customary  idolatries  of  a 
biographer  have  betrayed  him. 

One  (if  the  most  curious  things  contained  in  Dr. 
Guhrauer's  work  is  a  fragment  o(  AuJohio^ofhy. 
Fragment  as  it  is,  it  gives  a  striking  account  of 
the  author's ehildhoo<l  and  youth,  throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  his  inlelleetual  history,  ami  exhibits  all 
the  prominent  features  of  his  character — even  to  its 
foibles — with  a  vivacity  as  amusing  ns  can  be 
found  in  any  composiiinn  of  a  simiKir  kind.  As 
this  fragment  has  never  ap|>eared  in  English,  wo 
shall  take  oectision  to  gratily  the  reader  by  a  free 
translation  of  two  or  three  panigraphs.  Most  of 
the  facts  are  repeated,  again  and  again,  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  Ijeibnitz's  miscellaneous  wriiings, 
but  perhaps  nowhere  else  so  connectedly  or  so 
fully. 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  I-eibnilz  was  born  at  I^eipsic, 
on  the  31st  of  June,  IfilO.  He  mny  bes.iid  lo  have 
been  a  foster-child  of  literature.  His  father,  Fred- 
eric lycibnilz,  ».is  professor  of  ethics  in  the  uni- 
versity of  I^npsic.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  William  Schinnck,  another  iirofewMjr  in  the 
same  university.  His  mother's  sister  was  married 
to  John  Strauch,  professor  in  Jena,  a  celebrated 
jurist. 

The  father  of  Ijcibnitz  was  married  thrice.  Ho 
had  one  son  by  his  first  marriage,  and  one  (the 
subject  of  this  nketcH)  by  the  second.  He  died 
September  5,  I0'>2,  when  the  future  philosopher 
was  only  six  years  old.  He  left  a  moderate  for- 
tune, and  a  valuable  library,  which  last  the  young 
Ijcibnitz  soon  began  lo  consider  the  Im'sI  part  of  his 
inheritance.  It  is  with  his  itilroduction  to  tlicse 
treasures  that  we  commence  our  brief  extracts  from 
the  Aiitiihioi^raphlf. 

He  was  sent  early  to  the  Nieolai  school  iii  I ."  ■ 
•<ic ;  but   bis  real  education    seems  to  hav 
carried  on  by  himself,  and  is  descrihcd  in  a  i 
■ical  manner  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  As  I  grow  in  years  and  strength  I  was  won- 
derfully delighted  wilh  the  reading  of  history,  and 
having  obtained  some  iMKiks  of  that  kind  in  Ger- 
man, I  did  not  lay  them  down  till  I  had  read  them 
all  through.  Latin  1  studied  at  s<'hoi>l ;  and  no 
doubt  should  have  prooeedsd  at  the  luual  alow 
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nte,  had  not  acridont  opened  to  mo  a  idoiIkmI  ne- 
culi:ir  to  inyacir.  In  tlio  housu  whora  I  U>d|;e<l,  I 
cliaiioed  tn  atumhle  on  two  books  which  a  cuitjiin 
atudent  had  left  in  pledge.  One,  I  rcmembiir,  wa« 
Livy,  llio  other  the  Chroiinloftiraj  'rhnHauriis  of 
C'alviMiM.  Ilavinir  olit»ine(l  thi''<r,  I  imin<ili:ii«ly 
duvinirt'd  Ihcm.  ("alvislus,  inihT<l,  I  undcrxtood 
cu.tily,  hociiiiM)  I  hud  in  (ieniuiri  n  book  ol'  nni- 
veraiil  hIiiKiry  which  ofien  told  int-  the  Kiine  ihinf^s; 
but  in  Livy  t  sliuk  iio  lon^rr  ;  for  iii  I  was  ijjnor- 
flnt  of  unritMit  history,  mid  thi!  diction  in  such 
works  is  more  elevated  than  coniiimn,  I  soarody  in 
trutli  understand  a  siiiLrli-'  Une.  Hut  a-s  the  edition 
was  an  old  one,  onihullished  with  woodents,  these 
I  poreti  over  dihceiiily,  and  read  the  words  imme- 
diately beneath  them,  never  stopping  at  the  obscure 
places,  and  »kippi«j  over  what  I  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. When  I  had  repented  this  operation 
sevenil  tim«s,  and  read  the  Ixnik  over  and  over — 
atlaekinii  it  each  time  after  a  little  interval — I  un- 
derstood a  irood  deal  more  ;  with  all  which,  won- 
derfully deitjihted,  I  proceeded  without  any  dic- 
tionary till  almost  the  whole  was  quite  plain." 

These  8ell-aci|iiired  a<'fompli»linieiit3  havinjf 
diseliwed  thoinsi'lvcs  at  school,  l^eibnitz  tells  us 
that  his  ma.sler  was  much  shocked  that  his  pupil 
eliouM  be  making:  such  unautliorized  progress  in 
learning. 

"  My  master,  dissemblina  the  matter  repairs  to 
those  who  had  (ho  care  of  my  e<l«o.ation,  and  ad- 
inoni.'*hcs  ihein  that  they  should  lake  care  lest  I 
should  iutermpt  tny  stmlies  hy  a  premature  and 
|irrposterous  kind  of  readiuj?  ".  that  I<ivy  was  just  as 
fit  for  mo  as  a  "  buskin  for  a  piiimy ;"  that  books 
jiroper  for  .another  ago  yhonid  be  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  boy,  and  that  I  must  be  sent  back  to 
Coinenius  or  the  lesser  catechism.  And  without 
doubt  he  had  succeeded,  if  there  had  not  been 
(ire.seiit  at  the  interview  a  oerlain  erudite  and 
well-travelled  knight,  a  friend  of  the  master 
of  the  hiiHsc.  He,  dislikinif  the  envy  or  stu- 
(lidiiy  of  tlkt  master,  who,  he  saw,  wished  to 
measure  every  stature  by  his  own,  he?an  to  show, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  unjust  and  intolerable 
that  a  buddiiijj  eeni^is  should  be  repressed  by 
harshness  and  ignorance  ;  rather,  that  a  boy,  who 
pave  no  vulpar  promise  was  to  he  encouraged,  and 
furnished  with  every  kind  of  help,  lie  then  de- 
sired me  to  cnme  to  him  :  aad  when  be  saw  that 
I  gave  no  oontemplible  answers  to  the  questions  he 
put,  he  did  not  rest  till  he  had  extorted  from  my 
relatives  permission  to  enter  my  father's  library. 
.\t  this  I  triumphed  as  if  I  had  found  a  treasure. 
1  longed  to  see  the  ancients,  most  of  whom  were 
known  to  me  only  bv  name — Cicero,  Quinctilian, 
and  Seneca,  Pliny,  llerojotus,  Xenopbon,  I'lato, 
and  many  a  Latin  and  Greek  father.  These  I  rev- 
elled in  as  the  littoo1<  me.  and  was  delighted  with  the 
wonderful  variety  of  matter  before  me;  so  that, 
before  I  was  yet  twelve  years  old,  I  understood  the 
Latin  wiiters  tideraldy  well,  began  to  lisp  Greek, 
»nd  wrote  verses  with  sin{;ular  success.  •  •  • 
Indeed,  ia  polite  letters  and  in  poetry,  I  made 
such  prepress  that  my  friends  feared  lest,  beguiled 
by  the  sweetness  of  the  tiatterincr  muses,  I  should 
acquire  disgust  for  studies  more  serious  and  rug- 
ged. Uut  the  event  soon  relieved  them  from  this 
anxiety.  For  no  sooner  was  I  summoned  to  the 
study  of  logic,  than  I  betook  myself  with  great  de- 
light to  the  thorny  intricacies  which  others  ab- 
horred. And  not  only  did  I  easily  apply  the  rules 
to  examples,  which,  to  the  admiration  of  my  pre- 
ceptors, 1  alone  did,  but  expressed  ray  doubts  on 
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certain  points,  and  already  meditated  Maie  novel 
views,  which,  lest  thi'y  should  escape  me,  I  com- 
mitted to  paper.  Limg  after,  I  read  some  thing* 
which  I  had  written  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
was  wonderfully  delighted  with  them." 

As  to  his  douMs,  he  tells  us  that  none  of  his 
masters  satisfied  him,  but  only  admonished  him 
that  "  it  did  not  iM'como  a  Uiy  to  busy  himself 
with  novelties,  in  things  which  he  had  not  siilfi- 
cienllv  studied."  Meantime  his  friends  were  |>us- 
sessed  by  a  ni^w  fear. 

"  Those  who  had  the  care  of  my  education — to 
whom  my  greatest  obligation  is,  that  they  inter- 
fered as  little  as  po.ssible  with  my  studies — as 
they  had  before  feared  lest  I  should  become  a  poet, 
so  they  now  dreaded  lest  I  should  stick  fast  in 
scholaittic  subtleties  ;  tnit  Ihnj  did  not  knutp  hi»o 
tUtle  pii/  mind  c(futd  be  fillitl  iri/A  one  class  of  tuh- 
ycls;  for  no  sooner  did  I  undorst.ind  that  I  was 
destined  tor  ihe  study  of  the  law,  than,  dismissing 
everything  else,  I  applied  myself  to  that.  •  •  • 
•  •  Ami  in  this  way  I  reached  my  seventeenth 
year,  happy  in  nothing  more  than  this,  that  my 
studies  were  not  directed  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  hut  hy  my  own  humor  ;  for  which 
reason  it  w.as  that  I  was  always  esteemed  chief 
among  those  of  my  own  age  in  all  college  exer- 
cises, not  hy  the  testimony  of  tutors  only,  bul  by 
that  of  ray  fellow-disciples." 

He  Krndiiated  as  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in 
1603,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and  proceeded 
to  his  Master's  Degree  in  the  same  Faculty  in  tho 
following  year.  On  both  these  occtisious,  and  on 
others  of  a  like  nature,  he  manifested  the  precocily 
of  his  nietnphysieal  talents  by  the  subjects  selected 
for  the  customary  disputations. — .\fier  giving  all 
account  of  the  dispute  which  prevented  his  olTer- 
ing  himself  for  his  Doctor's  Degree  at  Leipsic, 
and  sent  him  ta  the  University  at  Altdorf,  Leibuitz 
proceeds — 

"  There,"  says  he,  "  I  took  my  doctor's  degree 
in  my  twenty-second  year,  majinm  nmniiim  nj>- 
flausH;  for  when  I  maiiitaiuod  my  public  thesis,  I 
discourscil  with  so  much  facility,  and  explained 
myself  witli  so  much  elcarne.'W,  that  not  the  audi- 
tors only  wondered  at  this  new  ami  unusual  ,'ix<<i1itti. 
specially  in  a  lawyer,  but  even  those  who  had  en- 
gaged to  respond,  publicly  acknowledged  that  I 
had  excellenily  well  satisfied  them." 

Refusing  an  olTer  of  a  prot'isjsorshin  at  Altdorf, 
Iicibnitz  repaired  to  Nureinhurg.  ^\  bile  there,  he 
happened  to  hear  of  a  Society  of  .Vlchemists,  who 
were  proseculinc,  with  the  usual  success,  the 
sesrch  after  the  "  phiktsopber's  stone."  He  was 
seized  with  a  strimg  desire  to  In-come  aequaini.ii 
with  these  adepts;  but,  as  he  was  absolutelv  ig- 
norant of  all  their  terms  of  art,  he  knew  not  how 
to  negotiate  an  introduction.  Happily  he  recol- 
lected that  their  ignorance  must  be  quite  equal  to 
his  own  ;  and  so,  boldly  exlractin;;  frcun  the  writ- 
ings of  the  most  celebrated  alchemists,  all  the  most 
obscure  terms  he  could  find,  he  composed  a  letter, 
of  which  he  did  not  understand  a  syllable  ;  and 
from  that  moment  became,  if  one  may  indulire  in 
the  paradox,  as  knowing  as  themselves.  What 
was  dark  to  himself  w.as  happily  quite  clear  to 
Uiese  illuminali,  who,  following  their  usual  instinct 
for  nonsense,  or  afraid  to  he  snp|M>sed  ignomnl, 
professed  to  augur  favorably  of  one  who  coiihl 
write  so  profoundly.  Thev  invited  him  to  assist 
at  their  conferencj's,  inlro<luced  him  to  their  labo; 
;  atorv,  and  made  him  their  secretary. 
I      Whilu  at  Nurcmbur^,   ho  lu  t  vviih  a  valualk 
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friend  and  pjimn  in  thp  Rnron  da  Boineburir, 
Chancellor   nt  '  '  -.ilz.      C'liance 

(some  say)   I  .-  al  ihc  hotel 

vrhero  I.  ^  liij^:ti){.     Tlie   Barun,   who 

admidsl  >!uiie8,  had  npvcr  censed  tu cul- 

tivate >•'.  ire,  was  struck  with  the 

talents  a;  :  his  vuung  actiuaintance. 

Ho  gsvi-  ,,,..1  — advist-d   hlin  to  attach 

hioiself    III   J  :■    and    llisiury,    ns    the 

aliiHii  •.  «).  r  ush  him  the  best  means 

of  I  III  lifo,  and  exhorted  him  lo 

re;'  :  t-un-ihe-Maine  fur  the  further 

prosecution  ot'  those  studies :  meantime,  he  prom- 
ised to  endeavor  to  procure  fur  him  some  office 
worthy  of  Ins  talents  in  the  Court  of  the  Kleclor. 
With  tins  advice  Leibnitz  complied,  and  al  Frank- 
fort abandoned  himself  entirely  to  the  studies  thus 
recoin mended.  It  was  there,  amidst  many  dis- 
tractions, thut  he  com|>osed,  in  ICG7,  bis  little 
treatise  entitled,  "  A  New  Method  of  Ijearniiia 
and  Teaehing  Jurisprudence."  •  This  early  work 
display:!  all  his  principal  characteristics — his  vast 
readiiii^,  tliv  acutenesa,  uri);inality,  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  mind,  and  his  propensity  to 
form  projcels  too  vast  for  fulfilment,  and  lo  make 
promises  which  sound  something  like  presumption. 
This  little  treatise  was  in  tlic  press  when  the 
Baron  du  Uoineburg  summoned  him  to  the  service 
of  the  Kleclor  of  Mentz ;  and  the  young  author, 
with  the  new  developed  instinct  of  a  courtier, 
dedicated  his  work  to  his  patron.  In  IGtiS,  he 
followed    up   his    .'  "    '  i<lu3,   by    his   Ilntio 

Corporis  Juris   ri'  —a  "beautiful  pro- 

ject," as  M.  Jsucoun  >.iii.->  ii — "  un  beau  projet" 
— nothing  less  in  fact  than  a  new  digest  of  Univer- 
sal Law. 

But  the  author  we  have  just  cited  might  well 
ask,  "  can  we  believe  that  lieibnltz  (then  little 
more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age)  had  sufficient 
light  for  a  reform  of  this  gigantic  kind '"  Afairc 
un  ban  livre,  as  M.  Jaucourt  says,  is  all  ihat  could 
be  expected  of  the  splendid  talents  of  any  young 
pliilosopher^-eveo  of  a  Leibnitz — engaged  on  such 
a  subject. 

In  llii:  ■-.  he  also  published  his  treatise 

Dc  Art'    •  d ;  in   which,  though  he   ad- 

vances iii^uiv    uniiu's   which    ho    afterwards   f    • 
cause  to  reject,  he  displays  much  of  the  analyi 
skill,  and  originality  of  conception,  which   ul.- . 
wards  made  him  so  famous  in  the  field  of  pure 
mailiiinri'ii*.     Tlir    :i!>clication   of  John    Casimir, 
Ki  .  when  the  elective  throne 

w.-i'  d   of  aapiranls.   .iffirHrd 

Leibnitz  Ins   :  unity   of  ' 

talents  in  poll;  lon.     Amo^ 

ants  was  the  I'nnec  ot  Neuburg,  and  lioiii>:bv.rtj 
engaged  Li-iliniiz  lo  support  his  pretnnsions.  In 
this,  as  !  iihor  was 

perhaps  cif  advo- 

cs'       '  ,  her  ;    lo 

a<'i  .    it  could 

1„.  ,   .,.«  ....,- 

lo 
ai:. 
ai:  . 
th 

Bi*  '  k  in  the  mon- 

tr<  nirhure  did  not 

sttaiii  iU  ei< :  uas  i.iii  without  his  re- 

Ward.     At  1;  >n  of  Boineburg   he  was 

made  i  member  oi  iii>.'  Council  of  the  Elector,  a 

*  Tbtm  KadMdos  discrodK  downdwuua  JuiispnKUMia. 


post  which  he  held  till  1(572.  Wiihoul  neglecting 
Its  duties,  his  ever  active  mind  found  time  lo  pro- 
duce numberless  pieees  on  the  most  diversified 
subjects,  which  secured  him  extensive  reputation, 
but  \yliich  it  is  beyond  our  limits  even  to  enumer- 
ate. One  of  his  greatest  projects  at  this  period, 
but,  like  many  others,  never  ex(?euled,  was  to  re- 
visa  and  remodel  the  K/nyilopa-ilia  of  AUtedius, 
according  to  a  new  method,  founded  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  various  sciences  to  each  other.  A 
curious  pulilicatioii,  which  appeared  in  1C70,  was 
very  characteristic  of  his  literary  habits,  lie  had 
long  been  of  opinion  that  .\ri8tfltlc  had  been  de- 
preciated below  his  real  merits,  in  the  necessary 
recoil  against  the  tyranny  of  ihe  Scholastic  Philoj- 
ophy.  Instead  of  treating  this  subject  sysicmaii- 
cally,  in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  dissertation,  he 
contents  himself  with  republishing  a  work  a^aintl 
.Vristotle,  wrillen  by  Mario  Nizidi,  a  native  of 
Miidena,  so  earlv  as  1553,  lo  which  our  author 
adds  a  letter  to  'I  hnmasius,  a  preface  and  notes  I 

In  1072,  Leibnitz  went  on  a  pidilical  mission  to 
Paris,  where  he  spent  a  considerable  time,  and  in 
a  very  different  way  from  the  generality  of  foreign 
visitors  of  that  gay  melropidis.  He  pursued  his 
studies  with  his  usual  intensity,  but  particularly 
applied  himself  lo  mathematics,  in  which  he 
frankly  represents  himself  as  up  to  that  time,  com- 
paratively uninilialcd.  Al  Paris,  in  1(578,  he  be- 
came aci|UBinled  with  Huygens ;  and  the  perusal 
of  some  of  his  writings,  together  with  the  study 
of  those  of  Galileo  and  Descartes,  and  the  Matlie- 
niatieal  Fragments  of  Pascal,  inspired  him  with  a 
zeal  in  his  new  pursuit,  which,  combined  wiih  his 
great  inventive  i.ilents,  soon  put  him  not  only  in 
possession  of  all  thai  had  been  hitherto  discovered, 
but  proinplod  him  lo  make  discoveries  for  himself. 

On  the  all  but  exhausted  controversy  of  the  Dif- 
ferential Calculus,  and  of  I^eibnilz's  claims  lo  be 
considered  an  inventor,  we  have  little  to  say  in 
addition  lo  what  has  been  already  ofuni  repealed  ; 
and  that  little  has  been  suggested  solely  by  llie 
observations  which  Dr.  Guhrauer  has,  in  his  recent 
biography,  thought  proper  lo  make.  Our  remarks 
on  liis  staleinents  will  occur  farther  on. 

Wliilst  prosecuting   his   mathematical   studies, 

'     '    itz  noted  certain  imperfections  in  the  Arith- 

il  Machine  which  Pawal   had  endeavored  lo 

iruet  \  and  with  his  characteristic  ambition  of 

attempting  all  things  difficult,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  improving  and  perfecting  it.  To  this  task 
he  devoted  considerable  lime,  thought,  and  money  ; 
and  ho  has  left  a  brief  account  of  his  success  in 
rd  volume  of  his  works.*  But  he  was  at 
;i  obliged  to  abandon  it;  and  it  thus  forms 
ouu  of  the  lingo  pile  of  projects  which  ho  has  left 
iocomplcic,  and  which  serve  only  lo  show  the 
activity  and  universality  of  his  genius. 

In  the  year  1(173  ISaron  de  Boineburg  died  :  and 
ns  oflicial   duties   no  longer  conf      '    ' 
Paris,  he  look  the  op|Hirtuiiity  ot 

i    1I....-I.    i.......,„p   acquainted  Willi  ./...  1.  ,....,.  .1- 

.    VVallis,    Newton,    and    olhcn 
rarv  :,iiil  scientific  acquaintances 
to  the  contributors  to 
irnee. 

.Shortly  alter  his  arrival  in  Kngland,  his  patron, 
the  Klector  of  Menu  died,  (1671,)  and  I-f-ibnitz 
resolved  lo  rcluni  to  Oermany,  and  to  push  his 
fortunes  in  some  other  direction.  Previous  lo  his 
leaving  England,  the  Royai  Society  honored  him, 

•Dutm's  tdition,  vol.  iii.,  p.  413. 
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■nd  dill  llK-msrlvos  honor,  by  onrdlniir  liini 
ami>n);st  ilioir  iinMiibera.  As  mmn  nn  hv  arrivcil  in 
Pans,  liu  wrolc  n  leiler  lo  John  Frderic,  Uukc  of 
Briinswick-Liiiuinburi;,  lo  inrnrni  liim  of  his  silua- 
tiun  ;  and  tliat  priiico  iiiiiiiciliali-lv  ulFerotl  him  a 
placi!  It  his  courl,  a  pension,  anJ,  uhat  was  ns 
much  prixed,  ihe  libtrly  of  ix-mainicig  in  foreifrn 
coiiiitri.'8  a,H  loii^  ns  he  picasid.  Availing  himself 
of  this  permiASiun,  Leibnitz  remained  at  Paris  live 
inoulh.t,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  prostecnlion  of  his 
iiialbeinaliiMl  sludii'ii.  He  tlien  retunied  for  a 
briuf  iiiturtal  to  MnKlund,  lhon<'i!  paid  a  visit  to 
Holland,  and  took  his  place  at  ihu  court  uf  his 
aoveruiirii  al  llanuver,  in  1070;  and  wiih  this 
prince  xnd  his  successors  he  spent  the  remainder 
uf  his  life. 

Tlie  tasies  of  the  duke  so  happily  coincided  with 
those  of  Leibnitz,  that  he  must  have  been  here  per- 
fectly in  his  clement.  Ho  coiiiiiienced  his  duties 
with  the  agretable  task  of  enriehini;  the  ducal 
library  with  important  works  and  manuscripts. 
His  patron  oflen  joined  him  in  his  physical  and 
chemical  studies  ;  and  thus  Lcibnilz  donbtles.s 
found  it  less  tedious  to  play  the  courtier,  than  a 
))hiliis<>pher  in  that  situation  may  be  supposed  apt 
to  lind  it. 

I'he  prince  died  in  1079,  but  Ijcibnitr  lost  no- 
thin^f  by  his  death  ;  as  Ins  »uoct!«sor,  I'rince  Krnest 
Aii^rnstus,  then  llishop  of  Osnahury:,  cherished  to- 
wurda  liiin  the  same  sentiments,  and  retained  him 
in  the  same  employments.  Jle  engaged  him,  how- 
ever, in  one  new  task,  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
Ihe  eccentric  manner  in  which  Leibnitz  most  char- 
acteristically performed  it,  would  have  involved  a 
mere  waste  of  time,  and,  as  it  was,  must  have 
(.'ik'vously  interrupted  studies  far  more  inipurlant 
!(!id  coiiirenial.  It  was  thai  of  wrilinj;  the  History 
of  ihe  House  of  Urunswick.  Here,  as  in  all  like 
cases,  ho  broke  away  from  the  nmiparalivcly  nar- 
t  'V.  limits  assijined  lo  him  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
li.s  very  comprehensive  researches,  in  which  he 
a:iK4-s8ed  an  enormous  qnanlity  of  materials,  (some 
of  ihem  very  remotely  connected  with  his  pro|x)sod 
subject,)  his  active  mind  sujjKcstcd  many  novel 
and  sometimes  brilliant  speeulali<uis,  in  various 
branches  of  science  ;  more  especially  in  relation  lo 
peoloiry,  (of  which  he  may,  in  virtue  of  his  I'rolo- 
l:<I  ;,  be  called  the  founder,)  comparative  philolojfv, 
aid  the  whole  philosophy  of  history  and  anliqui- 
ties.  For  an  ample  collection  of  maieri.ils  he  trav- 
elled during  the  years  10'i7,  88,  eu ; — visitin? 
I'ranconia,  l^avaria,  Suahia,  Austria,  and  subse- 
quently Italy.*  Libraries,  moimstcries,  c<mvenls, 
alibeys,  IouiIk,  public  docuinenla,  manuscripts,  rare 
b<Miks,  were  all  laid  under  contribution.  On  his  re- 
turn in  1000,  he  reviewed  the  treasures  thus  ac- 
quired, and  was  surprised  lo  find  he  was  so  rich. 
1.1  cidlecting  materials  for  the  history  of  Uruns- 
wick, his  huge  drag  had  broucht  up  all  sorts  of 
fiairincnts  of  antiquity,  many  of  them  hishlv  curi- 
ous. From  lhes<!  accumulations,  and  from  tlie 
irc.i.ourcs  in  Wolfenbutlel,  recently  committed  lo 
hie.  care,  ho  selected  the  materials  of  a  gnat  work, 


*  It  WHS  during  these  travels  that  a  curinm  incident 
Impiiened  to  him.      He  wn*  on'*e  overtnken  in  n  *m!i!l 


.i.s  iTfU  t,.  ,-iui  lo  *i*\tlK.-ra;t'  ,».i 
u'  the  '■  Luthenui  Joiia«"  (:is  M,  .! 
•  irlwMirtl.     l.<'ihuiu,  with  !-*"■'-  • 
.1  a  rosarA',  which  he  ha;>-- 
:u\  Ut  lell  his  heads  v.'iih  \'  . 

..v,i-,;i-,i. 


which  ho  calls  Corfrr  Juris  '^>'     '■ fi.-.A  ..../..-.. 

It  is  in  fact  a  coIbeiMii  i  i 

manifrittocs,  contrails  "f  II  ', 

lie  documenls  of  .  ilut«.     it  i 

two  folio  voltini  '  of  which 

1003;  Ihe  -  ae,  enriched  by  ■ 

lions  from  >  .  not  till  1700. 

vcdnmo  is  pn  lixcd  :i  pri'l'ice,  indicatii. 

Ihe    activity   and    ditrusiveness  of  his   ^ 

|>owcr  of  i'  iieral   truths  fnmi  \\:> 

unprtmiisiii  I    of  throwing    unex 

li(.'ht  on  si.hj.  I  .^  iii;L  iiitlu  connected  with  om   ..i - 

other. 

\[iMi}i*'r  unrV  viliieti  iiriiftri-ii..,!  i'l  thc  lask  in> 
1  -ted  of  1,'s 

i  ,  ■'.      It  is  i:i 

fact  n  mass  of  ihe  odds  and  ends  of  his  multifaiiniis 
collections;  many  of  them  rare  documenls,  vihiih 
had  Ih'cu  buried  in  public  lihraiies,  and  had  escn;  .i! 
the  vigilance  of  previous  inquirers.     In  nr>lir  in 
finish  here  all  notice  of  the  series  of  ; 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  request  ol 
we  may  remark,  that  it  was  not  till  1  ji,,  ■ 
i  twenty  years  afier  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  ll 

first  portion  of  any  work  ex'!      •    '  ■■  '      

subject  saw  the  liaht ;  and  ' 

collection  of  the  writers  on  til:  : " 

The  second  and  third  volumes  appeared  in  1710 
and  1711.  This  extensive  work  \rns  to  have  l»»eii 
succeeded  by  a  work  on  the  History  of  lirunswick 
itself  and  its  illustrious  house;  that  is,  by  the  «oik 
which  fiir  twenty  years  he  had  been  preparine  to 
w  rile,  but  of  which,  alas !  only  the  plan  has  been 
publi.shed  ;  the  unfini.ihed  manuscript  still  lying  in 
the  dust  of  the  royal  library  of  Hanover.f 

In  trulli,  his  plan  was  so  whimsically  extrii-iw, 
that  it  woulil  have  tiken  his  lite  fully  to  havr  .  .  :  - 
pleled  it.  The  work  was  lo  have  commenced  \-\  .i 
dissertation  on  the  possible  state  of  Germany  some 
lliou.iands  of  years  before  the  creation  ;  in  other 
words,  on  its  (reolopy.  He  has  recorded  his  ^'i  ii- 
eral opinions  in  an  essay  entitled  Frolo^ira,  v.\\w.\ 
appeared  after  his  death,  and  an  abstract  of  which 
was  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  Leipzig,  KiDS. 

Haviiifr  thus  settled  the  state  of  German" 
was  before  the  creation  of  man,  he  was  to  pi 
to  a  copi<uis  account  of  what  it  was  after  th.i! 
but  still  lone  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  hi-' 
— to  trace  the   migrations  and  settlein     ' 
remote  tribes  and  nations  which  have 
occupied   it — treating,   by   Ihe   way,  m   ,,,.  ..    ,.,,.- 
gunjios  and  dialects  ; — lopics  of  which  it  mav  l>o 
dilficult  for  anylwidy  but  licibnilz  to  see  the  connex- 
ion with  the  history  of  lirunswick,  but  which  were 
doubtless  inlinitely  more  lo  his  taslo. 

Having  thus,  as  it  may  be  thought,  laid  a  mod- 
erately solid  foundation  for  the  pyramid  of  his  prn- 
jected  work,  Leibnitz  was  to  set  about   the  \r- 
of  Brunswick  in  earnest ;  of  course  pomim 
with  the  vi 
from  the  o' 

right  and  In,  .;.-  ,.,■  ,i.>iiMi  uhlmu  or  iuil'hi  i 
quire,  to  take  in  the  history  of  the  various  br 
of  the  house  of  Urunswick,  as  well  as  that  i-,  .  . 
the  houses  with  which  they  might  have  formed  nl- 
lianccs,  and  pleasingly  diversifying  the  mailer  wii.'i 
callalcral  dis<]uisitions  on  various  points  of  herald- 
rv,  genealogy,  and  especially  chronology  ;  all 
VI  hich  subjec'u  were  to  be  illustrated  by  ail  ample 

*  ^'  -iplores  lierum  Brururicentium  iUustTaSioni  imcr- 

r,   nuhniucr  (rives  u?  rrn^oa  to  expect  that  tliiit 
i  Frasincnl  will  soon  "sec  the  ligbl. 
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appendix  nf  Miil.iMc  en|n«vines  of  mndals,  nrras, 
ancient   i  .  and  do  forlh.     In  shiirt,  the 

work  wi'  >s  have  been  piiWishinu  in  »uc- 

oeasive  vulumt-s  tu  this  day,  if  Ijcihiiiiz  and  his  pat- 
ron had  lived  as  louf;  :  and  milHtcribcra  or  their 
heirs  would  still  have  been  able  only  to  predict  the 
appearance  of  the  latl  volume.  We  have  been 
more  minute  than  tin-  iriMieralily  of  the  biographers 
of  Ijeihniiz  on  llii^  siilijiTt ;  iK'cause  the  mo<le  in 
whi  ■  '  -  ciiled  bus  l;iBk.  ibe  immense  pyra- 
tio)  It  in  which  he  indulged,  the  number 

of  J...  ..hieh  were  sueressively  taken  up,  the 

eaijerncsii  with  which  he  p\irsued  each,  the  pigan- 
tic  scale  on  which  he  framed  his  plan,  and  not  lea-st 
of  all,  the  scanty  frapmenis  he  left  of  the  whole, 
are  so  remarkably  churactcristic  of  his  genius  and 
his  habits. 

Let  us  now  resume  the  sketch  of  his  history.  In 
109<»  he  was  chusen  memtwrof  the  Hoyal  .\cademy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris;  and  in  the  follow  inp  year  he 
induced  the  Klecior  of  Ilrandenburp,  afterwards 
King  of  Prussia,  to  found  an  .Vc:idemy  of  .Sciences 
at  Herlin,  of  which  he  was  made  pcrpeliial  presi- 
dent. The  publications  of  this  society  he  afier- 
wards  enriched  with  various  valuable  contribu- 
tions. 

A  communication  from  Bouvet  on  the  Chinese 
rbaracters,  snppesled  to  I<eibnilz  another  of  his 
life-Jonp  projecU*,  doomed  like  w)  many  others,  to 
be  left  incomplete — that  of  a  universal  lanpiiape. 
On  this  project,  more  than  one  able  man  had  toiled 
before  I^eibnitz,  and  more  than  one  has  toiled  since, 
but  all  fruitlessly.  It  seems  in  (ruth  to  l>e  one  of 
the  most  hopeless  of  linman  .••cbcmes.  Ijut  its  very 
didiciiltv  had  charms  for  I<eil)nitz :  and  be  express- 
es himself  in  many  pans  of  bis  wrilinps  with  a  con- 
fidence of  success  which  is  as  cbaracterislic  as  his 
Ixddness.  He  did  not  think  "  that  the  preal  men 
who  had  preceded  him  had  been  on  the  riphl  tick. 
He  contemplated  the  invention  of  a  totally  novel 
system,  of  which  the  characters  should  resemble  as 
much  as  possible  those  of  alpebra."  He  seems  in 
truth  to  have  expended  immense  thonpht  upon  this 
subject ;  yet  nothinp  was  found  in  his  pajiers  after 
hia  death,  except  some  triitinp  hints. 

He  had,  it  is  true,  directed  a  ynunp  man  to  de- 
vise and  arranpe  exact  definitions  of  all  sorts  of 
ideas — in  itself  not  one  of  the  least  iljirK-uliies  of 
the  projected  enl<'r))ri80,  and  which  l^'ibnilz  had 
belter  have  resiTved  for  his  own  shoulders. 
"  Tliouph  be  applied  himself,"  says  M.  .lau- 
rourt,  "  lo  this  invesitiirniion  as  early  as  1703,  bis 
life,  dissipated  by  a  hundred  diflcreni  occupations, 
was  not  lonp  emmph  fi>r  the  execution  of  this  de- 
■ipn."  That  man  would  in  truth  have  a  lonp 
lease  of  life  who  should  live  till  he  had  invented  a 
universal  lanpuape. 

In  the  year  1710.  Tj«Mbniij,  published  his  Thro- 

tlirir — pnip(!rlv  sjieakini;,  his  only  complete  work  ; 

oen      '      '  11' which  pives  a  just  iniape  of 

ihi'  ■'(  the   man.     Its  principal  ob- 

'    ;ilieal  views  which  Uayle 

'irt/,  tonchinp  the  iroo<l- 

• ...  of  man,  and  the  oripin  of 

e*il. 

We  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  work  in  a 
future  papo.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  observe 
that  such  doubts  were  rnlertained  of  the  orthodoxy 
of  I^eibniti,  t'  able  men — amonpsl  the 

rest.  Plaff  sm!  were   |>ep<uaded   he  was 

of  i'  !  ilial  ihe  '/Ve-r;- 

tfirf  r  was  there  a 

cxirav.igant  cnargc   prelerrcd    against   any 


man  ;  it  is  contradicted  alike  by  the  whole  internal 
evidence  of  the  l)ook,  by  the  circumstances  which 
had  elicited  it,  and  by  the  peneral  tone  in  which  he 
refers  to  it  throuphout  his  correspondence.  The 
acciifclion  could  have  been  founded  only  on  8t)me 
misconceived  ironical  expressions,  and  on  the  very 
courteous  and  charitable  tone  adopted  towards  op- 
ponents. 

In  1711,  be  was  invited  lo  a  conference  with 
Peter  the  Cireat  at  Torpau,  whither  the  liussian 
monarch  had  come,  to  be  present  at  the  celebration 
of  the  marriace  lietween  his  son  Alexis  and  the 
Princess  of  Wcdfeiibiiitel.  I>eibnitz  was  highly 
pratified,  and  wiih  some  reason.  In  addition  to 
honors  and  a  pension  conferred,  there  was  held  out 
ihe  llaiterinp  prospect  of  being  as8i>ciated  in  the 
formation  of  the  future  code  of  that  great  empire, 
which  the  czar  was  meditating  creating,  and  on 
the  provisions  of  which  that  prince  consulted 
him. 

In  1714,  Queen  .\nne  died.  I/cibnitz  was  at 
Vienna  when  the  king  left  Hanover  for  his  new 
dominions,  but  had  an  oppoiiunity  of  paying  his 
homage  in  171S,  when  George  I.  again  visited  Ihe 
elertoratc. 

From  this  period  the  health  of  I^eibnilz,  already 
shattered  by  frequent  attacks  of  pout,  which  had 
zricvously  lornienled  bini  for  many  years,  rapidly 
decliiie<l.  As  he  knew  much  of  most  things,  and 
something  of  everything,  so  he  ^lad  not  entirely 
neglected  medicine,  ana  was  a  liitin  inclined,  as 
many  such  men  are,  to  play  the  doctor  in  lii.s  own 
case.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  the  imniedinie 
cause  of  his  deaih  was  an  unhappy  expenmenl 
with  an  untried  remedy.  This  event  took  i>lace, 
on  the  Mill  of  November,  171G,  in  the  seveniitili 
year  of  his  age.* 

I^^ibnilz  has  left  behind  him  a  sketch  in  Latin 
of  his  principal  physical  and  mental  peculiarities, 
expressed  with  his  usual  frankness,  and  we  niiplil 
say  with  a  eharaclerislic  epolism.  From  this 
sketch  we  extract  the  following  trails.  Alter 
some  whimsical  remarks  on  his  temperament  and 
thit  of  his  family,  lie  tells  us  that  his  "  .'«taiiire  i» 
of  the  middle  lieigbt  and  graceful,  his  face  pale, 
hands  generally  cold,  &c.,  &c.  ;  his  eyesight 
keen,  his  voice  rather  shrill  than  strong  ;  that  ho 
had  some  little  diflicnliy  in  prnnoiiiicinp  the  gut- 
turals, especially  li."  He  tells  us  lh:it  "  lii.i  niu'lil's 
rest  was  uniiiierriipted,"  for  which  he  gives  us  a 
curious  reason — "  tjiiod  seio  eiibitum  it,  et  lucu- 
braiiiiiies  sliidiis  nialiittiiis  loupe  pra"ferl."f  There 
arc  many  students  who,  with  the  same  habits, 
have  not  experienced  the  same  happy  resnlts  from 
them.  His  mode  of  life  from  childhood  was  se- 
dentary ;  from  a  l>oy  he  read  much  and  medi- 
tated more,  and  in  most  tliinps  was  self-lauglit, 
ui'Tuit/iliijrrut."  The  next  is  certainly  a  eharac- 
lerisiic  trait,  but  would  have  Ihmmi  as  well  recorded 
by  BoinelMKiy  else.  "  He  was  ambitious  of  m')rt) 
profoundiv  invesligaling  everylli/.ig  than  is  cus- 
tomary with  the  vulgar,  and  of  inventing  new 
tliinps."     He    also    tells    us  "  he    was    endowed 

Willi     -'I     llinst    I'Vi'i-lli.til     ilivi-lil  iiMi     ulLil      iliil.jnu-Ml  , 


•  i  ;r    i,'ilii  !i  ;i  lull  ;ir<  i.nnwil   lii%  uisi  m- 

nenn.  vol.  li., 

t  Mr  nf\ni  .  r.    lo  (ii>  I  -.11,  li  nt  nil.  I  it  »nl  llll 

n  Inlc  hour,  iiHtk  iMo  i,r  ilinT  h. 

anil  then  nr*H-MMlr(!   lo  IiIh  w-i 


iitous 
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»nil  fiiHiid  it  no  maltcr  of  difliriilly  to  npply,  in  im- 
iticilinle  Biicc('»!iion,  to  the  most  varirti  employ- 
itiHtits  ;  rradintt,  writing,  upcakini;  pxtpni(«ir«,  and 
iiivpatii;nticig  any  inlcllectnnl  snhjcci,  when  nnccs- 
e-iry,  even  to  the  hottom."*  He  further  tells  ub 
"  that  he  was  easily  made  anjrry,  and  easily  paci- 
fied ;  I  hat  he  was  neither  very  sad  nor  very  morry  ; 
that  his  joy  and  ffrief  were  alike  niuderale,  and 
that  he  more  frtniiiently  smiled  lh:in  laughed. 
liifus  friipimtius  daluril,  (/vmn  jircfrif  riinvrrlit." 

One  or  two  other  traits  may  he  amnsing  to  the 
reader  uh  parts  of  a  great  man's  portrait  of  him- 
self.    We  give  ihem  hclow.f 

The  iiiielleclual  char.ieler  of  I,eihnilz  is  very  re- 
markahle.and  well  worthy  of  careful  analysis.  He 
has  been  called,  and  with  much  justice,  "  an  uni- 
versal genius."  }Iis  powers  were  most  various 
and  versatile,  harmoniously  proportioned  one  to 
another,  and  inilividually  vast ;  each  colos-^al,  and 
all  symnielrical.  If  he  failed,  and  fail  he  often 
did,  it  was  not  from  a  deficiency  in  the  powers 
requi.nile  for  the  prodcculion  of  science  in  almost 
any  direction,  hut  from  the  amhiiion  of  universal 
compiest — of  knowing  everything,  and  achieving 
everything.  In  his  desire  of  gaining  new  victo- 
ries, he  was  too  apt  to  leave  b<>hind  him  provinces 
but  half  conquered.  Such  was  his  versatility, 
that,  as  Kontenelle  and.Iancoiirt  have  observed,  he 
really  does  not  seem  to  have  manifested  any  predi- 
lection for  any  one  branch  of  science  more  than 
another,  though  it  was  nnquestionably  in  m»the- 
inalics  that-  he  was  most  filled  to  excel.  His  pow- 
ers of  acquisition  were  asionishing  ;  his  memory, 
like  ihat  of  most  great  men,  was  equally  rapid  in 
appropriating,  and  tenacious  in  retaining  whatever 
was  prcKiMilod  lo  it.  .\l  the  age  of  scvenly,  he 
could  recite  hundreds  of  lines  of  I'ir^'iV  without  an 
error  ;  and  such  was  his  knowledge  of  books  and 
their  contents,  that  George  I.  was  wont  to  call  him 
his  "  living  Dictionary." 

His  allaiiimenls  corresponded  with  hit  versatile 
powers,  and  his  ever  active  industry.  In  every 
department  of  science  and  literature — in  meta- 
physics, physics,  jurisprudence,  theology,  phi- 
lology, history,  antiquities,  the  classics,  and  polite 
letters — he  seems  to  have  been  almost  equally 
versed,  and  in  all  decjdy.  Realms  of  learning 
even  then  almost  neglected,  as  the  Scholastic 
Philosophy,  or  merely  professioniillv  studied,  as  the 
writings  of  tl\e  fathers,  had  charms  for  him.  The 
ancient  languages  he  knew  well,  and  wiis  tolerably 
acquainted  with  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  the 
modern. { 

And  this  versatility,  as  it  appears  in  his  acqui- 
eitions,  so  does  it  also  in  his  writings,  wherein  he 
successively  appears  in  the  character  of  a  philoso- 
pher, theologian,  mathematician,  jurist,  historian, 
antiquary,  and  even — poet.  It  is  true,  that  in  this 
List  characlcr,  he  takes  no  very  high  rank.     His 

♦"Whence  I  infer,"  says  he,  "  cerrbram  ei  esse 
siccum  el  spiriluosum,"  "that  his  brain  is  dry  and 
spiriinous." 

t  "  Convcrsniionis  nppetrnlia  non  nuilla  ;  msjor  mcdi- 
tntionts  ct.lcclionis  solilnritr.  Implicnlii^  aulcni  coiiver- 
salioni  sntis  iuciindo  cam  cnntiniint.  wrmonibus  jcvo^is 
el  cnilis  nin^is  dflectatu!!,  nunin  biso,  nut  oxercitus  in 
inolu  ronsistcniibus.  ♦  *  *  •  Timidus  est  in  rr 
aliquu  itu-liiutudn,  nudax  M'  '  i." 

*  "  Cello  Icciure  univor^  r-mtonellc  wilh  his 

cusloiTiory  elci^nw,  "  join'.         ... .»!  ernic  naturrl,  Ir 

fit  devonir  lout  ce  qu'll  avail  lu  ;  pareil  en  qtielqne  sort 
aux  anoiens  qui  avniont  I'ad(he..ise  de  niener  jusqu'it  huii 
cbevaux  alleles  dc  front,  il  niciia  dc  front  toutes  Ics  sci- 
ences." 


active  10  npply 
live  proM,  wtniM 


imagination,  though 
apt  illustrations  lo  hi.'< 

the   activity  and    ihe    brilliancy   which    can  alone 
make  the   jwet.     Yet   he  evidenlly  regarded  with 
some  complacency  this  feature  of  his  mind  ;  and 
often   mentions  a  certain   feat  of  his  early  yean 
wilh  considerable  satisfaction — the  cnin|>osiiinn  of 
three    hundrtrd  verses    in    one  day,    and    without 
making  a  single  elision.     In  an^  •'  of  the 

weird,  we    may   say  «ilh   more  i    lien 

Johnson  said  of  Shakspeare.  "  li...   ..  .....iM  have 

been  well  if  he  had  mailc  a  thousand." 

One  siriL'r...  i.. ciiliarity  in  the  case  of  I^ihnilz 
is,  that  b:  activity  in  the  accumulation 

of  knowl.  ins  great  powers  of  original 

speculalion,  vast  as  they  both  were,  seem  to  have 
iM-en  indulged  in  almost  equal  measure.  I'sually 
il  is  not  so.  A  mind  distinguished  by  much  inven- 
tiveness, generally  subordinates  to  that  one  quality 
all  the  powers  of  acquisition  ;  and  determines  the 
direction,  as  well  as  limits  the  extent,  of  all  mere 
reading  exclusively  in  relation  to  it.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  minds  w  hich.  like  that  of 
Ijeihnilz,  are  distinguished  by  inventiveness  in  Ihe 
departments  of  abstract  science,  and  most  of  all  in 
mathematics  ;  where  the  demands  on  the  excogi- 
tative  faculty  are  so  great  as  to  leave  compara- 
tively little  time  or  inclination  for  the  accumulation 
of  miscellaneous  knowledge.  Books,  in  these 
cases,  are  merely  used  as  aids  lo  thought ;.  they 
are  loots  to  work  with,  and  nothing  more.  Leib- 
nitz loved  them  for  their  own  sake  ;  he  read  as 
much  as  he  thought,  and  thought  as  much  as  he 
read,  and  seemed  to  take  equal  delight  in  both,  and 
in  all  directions.  In  him  ihe  love  of  knowledge, 
enormously  as  it  was  indulged,  was  never  a  mere 
passive  principle  ;  devouring  all  kin^l-^  "i  l."..l«, 
he  yet  never  mechanically  appropriai' 
tents,  hut  made  lliem  his  own,  by  sul>  „        ;ii 

to  the  powerful  assimilative  processes  of  his  own 
intellect.  The  apiH'liic  was  scarcely  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  activity  of  digestion. 

It  is  true,  that  as  it  is  not  given  lo  the  human 
intellect  lo  expatiate  over  ibe  whole  surface  of  sci- 
ence with  the  same  success  wilh  which  it  can  cul- 
tivate some  one  portion  of  it,  so,  even  in  the  case 
of  Ijcibniiz,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  experi- 
ment was  attended  with    a    ' '    r; 

and  that,  great  as  he  is  in 

would  have  appeared  great?  .      .1  ■ 

he  surrendered   hims4-lf  lo  it  wiih  il  ;- 

pence  and  energy  wilh  which  he  abm  i  - 

self  to  all.  No  rapidity  of  association,  no  fecun- 
dity of  invention,  no  acuteness  of  intellect,  can 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  prolonged  and  patient 
meditation  concenlraled  in  one  direction  ;  and  it 
was  to  this  that  I>ocke  probably  alluded  when,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Molyneaux.  dated  April  10, 
1097,  be  says  of  Leibnitz — "  Kven  great  parts 
will  not  master  any  subject  without  great  think- 
ing, and  even  the  largest  minds  have  but  little 
swallows." 

In  physics  and  metaphysics  his  success  was  not 
eminent  ;  nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Il 
arose,  assuredly,  from  no  want  of  subtlety  or  com- 
prehensiveness ;  but  from  bis  h>ve  of  hypoihosis, 
his  fondness  for  the  purely  abstract,  and  his  im- 
patience 10  arrive  at  a  solution.  All  these  pre- 
vented a  docile  observance  of  the  maxims  of  the 
inductive  philosophy.  Any  theory  that  plausibly 
accounted  for  the  phenomena  was  apt  to  find  favor 
in  his  eyes.  Indeed,  he  never  seems  lo  have 
attained  any  clear  views  of  the  limits  within  whicbi 
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the  homan  undemanding  can  hnpefully  apecuUte 
at  all  :  and  pnmnunrcs  with  ax  much  assuranrc  on 
the  iihimatti  CDnstiiulinn  and  |iro|>orlics  of  his 
Monads,  3a  he  would  upun  any  cuminiinplace  facts 
whatever.  '•  Mi)n:id»,"  says  he,  "are  ttimple 
subatanres  which  enter  into  the  conslilulion  of 
cumpnaiie.  •  •  •  Kach  is  a  mirror  represent- 
inp  the  nni»pr»e,  though  obscurely.  •  •  •  • 
i'jtth  snul  (anie)  knows  to  infinity,  knows  every- 
thini^,  but  confusedly."* 

His  very  notions  on  this  snbjeci,  thoufrh  fre- 
quently repeated  in  his  works,  he  has  never  been 
able  to  express  so  as  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  his 
meaning  to  his  disciples  ;  who,  as  Krucker  has 
justly  remarked,  have  been  involved  in  hopeless 
perplexities  in  their  attempts  to  interpret  their 
roaster's  language.  It  is  obvious,  however,  mean 
what  he  would,  or  nothing  at  all,  that  neither 
Leibnitz  nor  any  ono  else  could  know  anything 
upon  this  subject.  A  man  might  as  well  put  down 
any  incoherent  dream  that  visited  him  in  the  night, 
and  call  it  philosophy.  Who  could  not  philoso- 
phize at  this  ratet  Can  anything,  indeed,  more 
gratuitous  be  imagined,  if  it  can  be  said  to  be  intelli- 
gible, than  that  the  universe  is  full  of  these  ultimate 
monads,  each  of  which  is — obscurely  nmniscient, 
a  mirror  of  the  universe,  and  reflects  in  infinitely 
multiplied  forms  the  infinitude  of  changes  through- 
out universal  being?  It  were  less  strange  to  say, 
that  every  flutter  of  a  gnat's  wing  was  propagated 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixi>d  stars. 
In  a  like  strain  of  confidence  does  Leibnitz  uni- 
formly speak  of  his  I'rcestablhhcd  Harmony ;  he  is 
just  as  certain  of  its  truth  as  of  the  truth  of  his 
diflerential  calculus.  Indeed,  in  all  departments 
of  science,  except  the  maihcmalics,  it  is  rather  in, 
bis  comprehensive  suggestions  of  a  possible  law  or 
principle,  than  in  rigidly  establishing  it  by  induc- 
tion— rather  in  his  sniracious  anticipations  of  a 
great  truth,  than  in  awertaining  its  exact  limits, 
that  his  chief  merit  consist-s.  And  it  is  curious 
to  observe  in  how  many  difTerent  deparlmenis  of 
science  this  tendency  of  the  mind  of  Leibnitz  was 
manifested.  Thus  in  his  I'roloirtra,  he  throws  out 
thoughts  which,  as  Dr.  Uuckland  observes,  contain 
the  germ  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  specula- 
tions of  modern  Geology.  In  the  department  of 
Philology  he  often  makes  the  most  sagacious  oIk 
scrvatiiins  on  the  history  and  affinitiex  of  languages, 
and  on  the  pro<ifs  of  their  identity  of  origin  ;  and 
was  probably  the  first  to  predict  the  important  c<in- 
nexion — so  fruitful  of  results — which  would  be 
found  to  subsist  tmtween  philological  and  historical 

'      '  .,  •   „„()  ,|,g  Ijjjlit  whicli  the  fiiriuer  might 

■  shed  on  the  latter.     In  various  parts  of 

1-. :.:;■'.    I'"    '... I. '1. ...-!.•    ....I.. It.    out  the    liest 

methods  ••;  In  ono  of 

tli"ii  — :i  I  ^    rfcrliimnrr  la 

'■<  the  importance  of  a  system 

"f  public  health  and  disease  ; 

>u  lito  coiiiiuverky  with  siahl,  he  urges  the  study 
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of  anatomy,  then  in  its  infancy  ;  and  expresses  bia 
confident  belief  that  the  time  would  C(uue  when 
surgery  would  bo  capable  of  dealing  with  many 
diseases  that  were  then  the  opprobria  of  medical 
science.*  In  other  places,  he  indicates  the  impor- 
tant bearing  of  his  favorite  science,  mathematics, 
on  various  branches  of  political  and  economical 
philosophy.  The  merit  in  all  these  cases  consists 
in  the  first  germinanl  thought,  (evincing  \\w  active 
and  inventive  quality  of  his  mind,)  rather  than  in 
the  exact  application  or  full  development  of  it. 
We  may  say  of  such  proofs  of  sagacity,  as  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  said  of  Home  Tooke's  theory, 
"  the  beauty  was  in  the  original  conception,  rather 
than  in  the  accuracy  with  which  it  was  applied." 
Hut  it  IS  in  these  prophetic  glimpses  of  great  truths, 
in  almost  every  department  of  science — truths  w  hich 
it  was  left  for  after  ages  fully  to  evolve  and  estab- 
lish— that  this  great  man  entitled  himself  to  a  place 
with  almost  all  the  very  greatest  minds — with 
Aristotle,  with  Uacon,  and  with  Newton — in  all  of 
whom  the  same  quality  was  remarkably  exempli- 
fied. It  is  given  to  such  minds  alone  to  predict 
and  foreshadow  the  coming  dispensations  of  |>liilos- 
ophy  ; — to  catch  from  the  inounlain  heights  of 
their  contemplations  (if  we  may  modify  a  thought 
which  has  occurred  to  more  than  one  writer)  the 
first  radiance  of  the  rising  sun,  when  to  the  rest  of 
this  world's  inhabitants  he  is  still  below  the  horizon. 

In  the  variety  and  grandeur  even  of  his  unfin- 
ished projects,  embracing  such  dilferent  objeris, 
and  grappling  with  such  tremendous  diiricullies, 
we  see  the  sublime  audacity  and  versatility  of  hit 
genius;  as  well  as  a  proof  that  not  even  the  intel- 
lect of  a  Leibnitz  can  prosecute  successfully  half  n 
score  of  pursuits  at  once.  The  manner  in  which 
he  speaks  of  these  unfinished  projects,  of  which  he 
seems  hopeful  even  to  the  last,  no  less  displays  the 
hanly  confidence  of  his  nature — often  degenerating 
into  an  ap|>earance  of  ostentation  and  vanity  ;  and, 
in  truth,  it  requires  all  our  knowli'dge  of  what  ho 
has  accoinplislied  to  induce  us  to  pardon  his  unful- 
filled promises.  His  never  completed  calculating 
machine — his  fragment  of  an  universal  alphabet — 
his  improved  watches  which  were  never  constructed 
— his  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  engines,  which  ex- 
isted only  in  theory — his  swift  carriages, f  which 
existed  only  in  imagination,  were  monuments  alike 
of  his  enterprise  and  his  temerity. 

We  have  said  that  Leibnitz  was  equally  distin- 
guished hy  his  love  of  amassing  knowledge,  and 
his  capacity  for  original  speculation.  It  i.i  curious 
to  see  the  intensity  with  which  the  purely  Iiierary 
element  operated  upon  him,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  perpetually  manifested.  Kven  his  closest 
and  most  novel  reasonings  arc  continually  inter- 
rupted by  references  to  authors,  and  citations  from 
their  works.  He  nbiuinds  in  curious  anecdotes  of 
past  lileratiirc,  and  takes  almost  as  eager  an  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  science,  as  in 
the  extension  of  their  limits.   Tiiis  quality,  in  con- 
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junction  with  the  suavity  of  hia  temper,  has  fpTeii 
one  ^reut  charm  to  hia  ijeiierai  manner.  With  one 
unhappy  exception — wo  refer,  iif  course,  to  the 
conti'st  re»|icclinii  the  (liirereiitial  rrilculus — it  is 
impos.iihle  to  imagine  n  conlrov<'n>i:il  npirit  more 
fair  and  candid  ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  laslo  in 
liteniltire  more  catholic  than  his.     He  ever  seems 


to  difl'er  from  others  with  relnclance — to  diminish 
the  interval  of  di»3),'ret.'m<'nt  iis  nincli  as  pussihle 
— and  to  (hscover  resemblances,  where  none  but 
hiin-seir  can  perceive  them.  He  has  i;iven  in 
nmusini;  account  of  his  etrorls,  when  a  youth  of 
only  fifteen,  during  long  solitary  walks  iu  the  I 
wood  of  Hoseiilhal  near  LiMpsic,  to  adjust  the 
cLiims  of  the  ancients  and  moderns — of  Aristotle 
and   lies  f'arles  ;  and  the  reluctance  with  which. 

when  coticiliation    was  iiupossilile,  ho   wa.s  c 

pellt'<i  to  make  an  election.  }Iis  spirit  was  tn 
eclectic;  and  .solar  from  cxapgeratinij  the  ori-i- 
nnlity  of  his  own  ciuiceptious,  he  is  generally  anx- 
ious to  show  that  there  arc  some  traces  of  them, 
more  or  less  faint,  to  be  found  in  the  preceding 
history  of  phihisophy.  Kven  when  threading  his 
way  through  the  most  intricate  and  untrodden  wilds 
of  spi'culalion,  his  truly  social  spirit  loves  not  to 
be  alone  ;  ho  delights  in  searching  for  traces,  how- 
ever luinl,  of  fooistei>8  that  have  been  there  before 
him,  and  to  fiillow  the  trail  of  humanity,  as  the 
Iinlians  would  say,  even  though  it  bo  oidy  by  a 
broken  twig,  or  the  down-lrmlden  giass,  or  the 
asliHS  of  a  long-extinguished  watch-fire. 

This  Tiir  atid  lilieral  spirit  certainly  forms  one 
of  the  greatest  charms  in  his  controversial  writ- 
ings. It  uniformly  appears  in  his  judgments  on 
IxKiks,  in  all  of  wliicli,  however  worthless,  or  how- 
ever op[>osed  to  his  own  views,  he  is  sure  to  dis- 
cover some  nieiils  ;  and  indeed  it  w:is  one  of  his 
maxims,  that  no  book  was  ever  written  that  was 
allojether  without  value. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  his  principal 
writings  and  opinions. 

The  Th'oiiiii-,  originally  written  in  French,  is 
the  work  on  whieh  the  fame  of  L<>ihnitz  as  a  meta- 
physician and  theologian  principally  rests;  indeed, 
it  is  almost  the  only  ciunposiiion  of  his  which  has 
any  pretensions  to  be  considered  complete.  Most 
of  what,  he  wrote,  as  before  mentioned,  was  frag- 
mentary :  this  work  certainly  has  a  besinning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end.  It  is  true  thai,  in  accordance 
with  tha'.  irresi»lihlo  bias  of  his  nature  on  which 
we  have  already  commented,  ho  manages  to  inter- 
weave many  topics  which  are  but  remotely  con- 
nected with  his  principal  subject,  while  his  exube- 
rant learning  wells  forth  in  every  page.  On  the 
whole,  however,  and  looking  upon  it  merely  as  an 
intellectual  ell'oit,  it  is  certjynly  not  unworthy  of 
his  name.  Unsatisfactory  as  may  be  the  m.iin  ariiu- 
inent,  much  light  is  thrown  on  collateral  sulijeci.^. 
and  many  important,  though  subordinate,  topics 
treitel  with  great  ability.  Full  of  subtlety  :; 
acuteness,  we  admire  the  originality,  even  if  we  do 
not  admit  the  conclusiveness,  of  the  reasoning. 
Almost  everywhere  we  find  reflections  character- 
ized by  German  depth  of  thiuight,  and  turned  with 
French  vivacity  of  expression,  and  these  are  en- ^ 
livened  by  perpetual  anecdote,  and  allusiims  to  liter- 
ary history.  Not  only  are  all  the  aids  of  learning, 
but  not  a  few  of  the  graces  of  imagination,  em- 
ployed to  increase  its  attractions;  while  the  style, 
everywhere  perspicuous  and  elegant,  shows  the 
mastery  which  I.eibnit7.  had  attained  in  the  use  of 
a  language  not  his  own.  I 

Nut  the  least  recommendatioD  of  the  work  is, '. 


that,  alranee  as  it  may  seem,  the  reader  mnv  then 
get  a  -  1  ample,  and  far  iniir>  1 

view,  I  »  whole  system  of  u  -. 

and  Iheulugv  tlian  from  all  his  oit  t 

together.     From  the  insM'parablc  '  i 

his  principal  '  ■   .us   in   Iwiili    i;ii    e  m  iij:.,iis 

of  science   n  in  his  own  mind,  (however 


we  mav  fail  ;.. 


It,  or  even  iloulil   wliellier 


he  always  clearly  perceived  it  hiiimelf,)  and  from 
the  wide  circuit  of  thought  in  which  he  habitually 
indulged,  almost  all  his  characteristic  doctrines 
come  under  review  in  one  part  or  other  of  this  sio- 
gular  work.  Not  only  have  wo  in  it  his  theory  of 
moral  and  physical  neces.sity,  (which  might  be 
looked  for,)  hut  his  doctrine  of  monads,  his  pro* 
established  harmony,  his  law  of  continuity,  hit 
lit  reason,  his  notion  of  the  origin  of  souls, 
ration  and  dissolution,  of  space  and  lime. 
.vs  to  his  main  hypothesis,  constructed  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  evil,  and  "justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  man,"  that  has  long  ago  heefi  .  \r,l,,,l..H 
as  unsatisfactory  ;  hut  it  is  so,  only  lor 
which  have  made  every  other  attempt  i.;  '  > 

penetrate  that  grc«t  mystery  equally  unsatislaciory. 
vVe  believe  that  no  man  ever  rose  from  the  pertt- 
sal  of  any  work  on  the  subject,  (if  we  except  the 
author,)  without  feeling  the  conviction  that  it  tits 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  and 
that  we  arc  absolutely  without  data  for  itstolntion. 
Th.at  evil  should  have  been  permitted  to  enter  the 
universe  under  the  absolnto  dominion  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  a  mystery*  to- 
wards the  explanation  of  which  man  has  not  made 
the  very  smallest  conceivable  advance.  \\  hen  we 
are  told  that  this  is  the  "  best  of  all  po^Mllle 
worlds," — meaning  thereby,  as  I/cihnilz  lakes  care 
to  explain,  the  Universe — that  the  ahsulnio  ex- 
clusiim  of  evil  was  impossible,  and  that  the  least 
possible  mixture  of  it  has  been  admitted,  the  ap- 
peal, in  fact,  is  to  faith  and  not  to  reason.  The 
answer  to  the  argument  is,  "  it  may  he  so  ;  we  may 
perhaps  even  conjecture  some  erounds  of  proba- 
bility for  thinking  it  M  so  ;  h  '  "  s 
of  it  ?"  .\8  a  matter  of  pur 
meat  against  this  hypothesis  mat  I'l-  {mu  m  .i  loiui 
which  we  may  defy  all  philosophy  lo  encounter 
First,  would  not  a  universe  without  any  evil  at  all 
be  preferable  to  a  universe  with  some,  ho«cver 
little — to  say  nothing   of  a   universe  iu  which  it 

*  The  Editor  of  the  Livini;  An*  dnirts  his  younger 

n'aders  to  cnii*-'--    ■' '■  ■  " ■•■   •  *"  ■■*  •'  '*  ■ ■   n 

ereater  nivst- 

llirr-^'imilil  ^ 


jiisl  nn  v.-i'U  wonHrr  wliv 


ncncc  Uko  the  talk  of  "  iii 
pears  lo  imply  that  \hr) 


ri'serveiily  upon  th-  i 

revealed  to  u.<,  huii.,  i 

ho  raised  to  a  slate  ol  tiiippy  n(  td  «'ih-.',  u'.-I  iI.^'  "  r.c  of 
the  things  which  we  "  kiiow  nnl  now,  we  shall  know 
hereafter." 
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eaiiaot  he  Raid  there  ia  Trry  little  t  ■nd,  seomdly, 
can  we  say  thai  wo  see  any  reajion  why  such  a 
UDlTerae  rnulJ  not  he  fiinatnirti-d  by  irresistible 
]>o\'.  :   :iii  infinite  wiMloni, 

aiv:  >i  i-iiuiilly  infinite? 

\V.  in  ■  I  (.- 'I  I'i   men  can  n-ply  to  the 

fir-'  ii-iitioiis  only  in  the  afTirinativc,  and 

U>  !  only  in  the  nc<rativi;.      Leilinilz,  on 

thi-  .  savs  "  nn"  tii  the  first,  and  "  yes" 

tn   1  {.      liut    few    will    discern    his   ratio 

sujfirnf  in  ciiher  answer.  It  is  evident  that  he. 
Ilk  •  rvi  rv  "ih(?r  mm  who  pretends  to  solve  the 
ni\  '»   at   his   conclusions   by  a   gross 

pti:  II :  or  rather  the  whole  work  is  an 

cxu  ii,)l.'  Ill'  ihu  I'lo'i'"'  ■■'•••■riQor.  The  very  pro- 
blem i<  to  reconcile  the  consistency  of  the  atlribuies 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  ({oodness  with  the 
pheiKiineiia  of  pliysi.-al  and  moral  evil  ;  and  Li-ib- 
nitz  solven  it,  by  siiyini;  in  elTect  that  Uod  is  iii- 
finiiely  wise  and  eoixl,  and  therefore  cannot  but 
have  chosen  out  of  all  possibilities,  the  best ;  thrc- 
fort  a  univi-rse  free  from  all  evil,  or  even  from  less 
than  exisis,  is  a  contradiction — the  very  thing,  that 
is,  which  is  required  to  ho  shown. 

It  is  very  possible  that  evil  may  be  absolutely 
inevitable — we  Mine  so,  because  it  has  been  per- 
mitted : — II  is  even  possible  that  we  might  smliis, 
if  we  knew  all,  and  that,  when  we  ask  that  a  uni- 
verse iif  fMMitient,  intcllii.'ent,  responsible  lieinirs 
fchn     '  \i'A  from  which  evil  should  be  infal- 

lili'  we  are  demandingr  an  impossibility. 

All  "•■  ui  i  1  IS,  that  this  cannot  be  proved,  hut  is 
always  taken  for  crantod,  in  every  pretended  solu- 
tion of  the  dilfi'Milty.  To  the  considerations  which 
mitii^ale  the  dilliculties  of  the  subject,  we  are  not 
blind,  but  we  deny  that  they  remove  them.  We 
are  promised  a  cure  of  our  malady,  and  we  are 
treated  with  palliatives  ;  we  are  told  that  we  shall 
walk  in  sunlifrht,  and  we  find  ourselves  only  in 
•tarlicht.     So  it  is  with  the  ThroiUckr. 

That  h"  i^  in  fact  appealing  not  to  reason  but  to 
filth,  Leibnitz  himself  often  virtually  confesses, 
and  never  more  explicitly  than  in  the  fullowing 
passage  : — "  II  est  vrai  qii'on  pout  s'linauiner  des 
mondes  possibli  s,  sans  pilSoli^  ct  sans  malhcur,  et 
on   en    poiirroit    faire,  coinme   des    Koinans,   des 

III"' .1..^ -;...- ...,i. .,  :  inaisces  menies  mondes 

»cr  I'rieurs  en  bien  au  iiotre  : 

je  ii      l;  voir  en  d<!tail  :  car  puis- 

je  coniioilrc,  el  pois-jc  vous  repr^senter,  des  inli- 
nis,  et  les  comparer  ensemble?  rnais  vans  le  devcz 
jugcr  .ivec  moi  ab  rjfcctu,  puisqiie  Dint  a  rhoisi  re 
mnrnle  tcl  i/u'it  rtt,"*  After  this,  one  is  only  puz- 
zled to  think  how  it  was  i>os«ible  to  fill  two  volumes 
on  the  subject. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  apt  are  all  writers 
on  Uiis  subject  to  fall  into  the  same  fallacy,  and 
bee    '  III  in  dispute — even  thou^ih  they  may 

cl'  1!   the   rock   on    wbicli   others   have 

wr  •...,.      Thus,  I^ird  Bniughani,  after 

h-T'  I  lie  most  profound  of  bis  wri- 

tin.  c  viiuMcl   iIh'   fill:irv  of  .\rch- 

bi-  .niiuledg- 

Inp  u   ;  -1  iiing  with 

nucli  luriitiiy  ao'l  bi-auty  the  mitigations  founded 
on  ih"  imrn  'M-"'  pri-|ioiid<'rance  of  indications  of 
bcTi  -fjlls   into    precisely  the  same 

err  ji"  ceaxei  to  demolish  theories, 

an'  '      •'.     .\ficr  admitting 

tbrr  '   "  That  man  might 

ha>  u  is  not  denied  ;  but  if 

it  »  ty  to  form  a  limited  being, 

•  yv..T.  ..jr  , ,  ii.„„r  ,u.  IHtu,  Psri  I.,  <  to. 
t  DUterla/ioiu  on  I'alty,  vol.  ii.,  p.  71. 


and  to  place  him  upon  the  earth  for  only  a  certain 
period  of  time,  his  death  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  delerminatiun."  Cerlainly:  but 
why  it  should  have  been  the  will  of  God  to  create 
— not  a  limited  iM-ing,  lor  that  was  inevitable — but 
a  being  subject  to  death  and  pain,  is  the  very  ques- 
tion ; — not  whether,  if  Ciod  determined  to  create 
such  a  being,  his  death  was  inevitable.  In  such 
a  way  we  might  get  rid  of  the  whole  difliculiy  of 
the  great  problem,  by  saying,  that  if  it  were  tho 
will  of  God  to  admit  evil  into  the  universe,  its  ad- 
mission was  the  necessary  consequence  of  that 
determination.  Again,  his  lordship  says,  (p.  72,) 
"  To  create  sentient  beings  devoid  of  all  feelings 
of  HflTection,  was  no  doubt  possible  to  Omnipotence  ; 
but  Id  endow  those  Iwiiigs  wiili  such  feelings  as 
should  give  the  constant  gratification  derived  from 
the  benevolent  alTeetions,  and  yet  to  make  tbem 
wholly  indiirercnt  to  the  loss  of  tbeohjecisol' thoso 
alTectiuns,  was  not  possible  even  for  Omnipotence  ; 
because  it  was  a  contradiction  in  terms  equivalent 
to  making  a  thing  both  exist  and  nut  exist  at  one 
and  the  same  lime."  Cerlainly  :  bul,  as  before, 
how  is  it  shown  to  be  necessary  that  these  beings 
should  have  been  subjected  to  such  a  loss,  or  a  con- 
tradicti(m  to  suppose  them  exempt  from  it '  for  this 
is  the  very  question  on  which  we  want  light.  This 
sharp-sighted  writer  has,  in  a  word,  been  betrayed 
into  the  very  sojibism  which  he  has  himself  so 
clearly  exposed  in  Arclihisbop  King,  (p.  34  ) 
"  The  dilficult  question  then,"  says  the  Arch- 
bishop, "  whence  comes  evil '  is  not  unanswerable. 
For  it  arises  from  the  very  nature  and  constitution 
of  created  beings,  and  could  nut  be  avoided  without 
a  contradiction." 

Hut,  though  we  certainly  cannot  (/rman.t/ra<c  that 
this  is  the  "  best  of  all  possible  worlds,"  and  that 
it  was  nrcessan/  that  some  evil  should  he  admitted, 
we  are  far  enough  from  affirming  ihat  that  faith  to 
which,  aa  we  have  said,  the  appeal  is  sure  to  be 
ultimately  relegated,  is  a  faith  eniirely  without 
reason  ;  or  that  it  is  destitute  of  those  grounds  of 
probability  upon  which  alone  an  intelligent  reliance 
on  the  truths,  whether  of  natural  or  revealed  lhei>- 
logy,  can  be  maintained.  And  here  the  imnien.sely 
prevailing  character  of  benev<dent  design,  wliieh 
pervades  the  universe,  contrasted  with  the  fart  that 
evil  always  appears  either  simply  concomitant,  or 
involved  as  a  consee,uenre,  never  as  nil  -.iltiinate 
end,  and  that  an  apparent  evil  is  often  found  to  he 
connected  with  real  good,  is  of  incalculable  benefit 
as  suggesting  an  approximate  solution.  And  this 
confidence  is  yet  further  increased,  when  we  see 
that  in  proportion  asour  knowledge  advances,  many 
of  the  ancient  objections  against  the  wisdom,  and 
some  against  the  goodness  of  tin*  constitution  of  the 
universe  disapi)ear  ; — that  they  were  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  the  olTspring  of  ignorance.  We  thus 
leain  to  believe  that  all  would  vanish  in  like  man- 
ner if  we  were  but  omniscient.  'I'bo  conrs<!  of 
reasoning  is  much  the  same  ns  that  by  which  wn 
experimentally  establish  the  first  law  of  motion  ;  it 
is  but  an  approximate  sidution,  yet  conclusive  :  or 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  anomalies  which  wc 
lieliold,  are  like  those  regressions  of  the  plaii'-is 
which  so  much  jierplexed  the  early  astronomers, 
and  which  arise  from  our  seeing  them  from  a  fals<; 
centre  of  olsiervation.  Place  us  in  the  true  centre 
of  tbe  system,  and,  as  science  has  now  shown,  all 
these  irregularities  disapjiear.  Thus  may  it  also 
lie  in  tbe  moral  world. 

"  All  discord,  harmony  ill-understood, 
All  |iartial  evil,  univetaal  good." 
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Iltil,  tu  Ulieve  lliis  is  ono  thing  ;  to  fn-oic  it,  \a 
another. 

So  Btrung,  however,  ia  the  conviction  ari«in(r 
from  iht'sc  |irrsiiiii()lionii,  in  evtrry  wrll-roiislitulod 
iniiul,  tliat  |irotiulily  no  man  t-vcr  rftlecteil,  in 
monientu  of  health,  on  the  exr|uiBilo  oreaniialion 
of  his  hoiiy  and  mind,  and  iheir  evidetil  adapiation 
to  promote  his  liappinesii,  or  lu<il(ed  from  ihomoiit- 
w;:rd»  and  upwards  upon  the  earth  and  the  sky, 
and  saw  how  there  loo  almost  I'vorylliinu  was  ad- 
justed til  that  organization  ;  that  every  ohjeet  was 
aceonitnodated  to  our  senses,  and  every  84mis<!  an 
inlet  oI'deliL'lit  :  how  tu  the  eve  all  is  htMUty,  and 
to  the  ear  all  music — without  feelini,'  a  triumphant 
conseioijsness  that  the  universe  must  he  under  the 
dominion  nl' paternal  love  ;  without  reeodinf?  from 
the  supjiusiiion,  as  from  a  most  rev(dtiu^'  absurdity, 
that  sueh  an  universe  e.in  have  heen  the  product 
ofmalevolenee  ;  or  that  il' so,  sueh  power  and  sueh 
wisdom  should  so  sij;iially  have  failed  of  the  end. 
Nor,  pruhaldy.  has  there  ever  been  askeplie — even 
lie  who  has  hmnded  hinuest  and  most  darkly  on 
thi.-s  most  mournful  mystery — who  has  not  at  times 
joyfully  surrendered  himself  to  this  instinctive 
consiiousness — and  felt,  with  a  Rush  of  rapture, 
that  it  has  at  once  swept  away,  as  with  a  pure  and 
healthful  breeze,  the  vap<irs  which  a  hypochon- 
driacal metaphysics  had  dilfused  over  his  soul.  We 
confess  that  we  lay  more  stress  upon  this  instinc- 
tive coiisciiiusness.  for  batninj;  this  ditlicully,  than 
on  the  subtlest  and  profoundest  metaphysical  rea- 
sonings which  man  ever  framed. 

Apart  from  his  main  hypothesis,  liPihnitz  slates 
the  alleviations  of  this  overwhelmini;  dilhculty,  and 
the  probabilities  which  may  justify  the  su|)position 
that  "  partial  evil  is  universal  j;ood,"  wiih  charac- 
teristic comprehensiveness;  and  has  illustrated 
them  with  much  vivacity.  Thus  he  remarks,  that 
many  tliinas  which  onie  apjieared  only  evil,  ap- 
peared so  only  to  a  shallow  philosophy,  and  that 
as  science  enlarucil,  the  asserted  anomaly  vanished; 
that  some  infusion  of  evil  may  be  necessary  to  give 
us  the  highest  po.ssible  appreciation  of  the  goiHl ; 
as  only  he  wlu)  knows  w  hat  sickness  is,  can  enjoy 
the  exquisite  sensations  of  health  in  all  their  npjf 
ture — a  point  which  he  illustrates  with  a  liveliness 
which  reminds  the  reader  of  the  celebrated  passage 
nt  the  close  of  Paley's  "  Treatise  on  Natural 
Theoliiey  ;" — that  two  incredieuLs,  one  bitter  and 
one  sweet,  in  the  cup  of  destiny,  may  make  a 
more  pleasant  drnnahl  than  the  sweet  alone.  "Un 
peu  d'acide,  d'aere,  ou  d"anier,  plait  souvent 
mieux  quo  du  sucre  ;  les  ombres  rehauss»!nt  les 
couleurs  ;  et  meme  one  dis.<ionance,  placde  oil  il 
faut,  diinne  dii  relief  i  rharmonie."* 

Leibnitz  makes  the  remark,  that  each  man  in 
etfect  admits,  that  his  share  of  good  in  life  pre- 
ponderates over  the  ill ;  a  fact  which  ho  supports 
by  the  univers.al  reluctance  of  men  to  die  ;  and  in 
reply  to  the  objection  that  no  man  is  willing  to  live 
his  life  over  again,  he  makes  this  original  and  just 


observation,  "  that  no  one  would  object  to  take 
new  lease  ol'  lile  with  but  a  new  scries  of  events  to 
vary  il."  "  On  se  contenteroit  de  varier  sansexi- 
ger  une  moitleure  condition  que  celle  oO  Ton  avoit 

Nor  does  he  forget  to  insist  very  largely  on  the 
fact,  (an  essential  point  in  his  hypothesis,  main- 
taining, as  il  does,  that  ttomr  evil  was  inevitable,) 
that  the  amount  of  evil  in  the  whole  universe,  em- 

*  Essais  sur  la  Honi*  de  Dicu,  &c.,  Part  I.,  S  12. 
tibid.,  Part  I.,S13. 


bracio"  'l>*'   ^mitilt'  iIhiii'iith  df  iiin  iifiijT'ili'.'   u    irldn, 

the  \  I 

with  i:  -  .  il 

may  he  abs<dutely  fearful  in  extent,  and  etrrnal  in 
duration.  The  great  sperulatist  treats  this  tremen- 
dous thcmo  with  all  the  c(K>lnpRS  of  a  veteran 
geometer.  The  ratio  of  the  goo«l  to  the  evil  is 
everything  with  him  ;  he  deals  with  the  latter,  just 
as  he  would  with  a  vanishmi;  quantity  in  his  dif- 
I'erential  calculus.  Il  ia  siiflicirnt  with  hmi,  ihst, 
Ix!  the  evil  ever  so  gre.it,  the   good   is   infinitely 

greater;  :„•'  ■^■■- ■'■- '  •■'' ii.llonly 

enter  as  ii.  moral 

(if  we  ni:>\ , i.      Wo 

confess  that,  conclusive  as  |h  the  n-asoning  which 
represents  mere  gemneirical  niagniiiides  as  noth- 
ing, which  are  to  be  compared  with  quantities  "as 
many  times  greater  as  we  please,"  we  never  could 
ilerive  any  consolation  from  such  a  speciis  of  argu- 
ment, as  applied  to  those  peculiar  quantities  called 
"  happiness"  and  "misery:"  nor  be  at  all  more 
reconciled  by  it  to  "  the  origin  of  evil."  fjich 
of  the  beings  to  whom  this  logical  sol.ice  is  applied, 
is  a  sentient  creature,  a  little  world  in  himself,  to 
whom  his  weal  or  woo  is  no  vanishing  quantity,  no 
infinitesimal,  but  a  most  serious  matter:  and,  as  it 
would  be  little  comfort  to  such  a  being,  if  misera- 
ble, that  he  was  but  individually  a  martyr  fur  the 
universal  good — (on  L'ibiiilz's  theory,  thai  his 
misery  was  involved  in  the  choice  ot  the  "  best 
possible  world,"  and  that  God  could  nut  but  chimse 
the  "  best,") — so  we  confess  we  can  derive  as  little 
comfort  from  this  nio<lo  of  viewing  him. 

We  might  perhaps  modestly  siig^'esl  to  the  me- 
taphysician, that  each  of  such  beini;s  mii.«l  hare 
before  him  an  infinity  of  misery  ;  hut  it  would  be 
of  no  use  ;  for  he  would  still  have  at  hand  his  doc- 
trine of  ultimate  ratios,  and  hisililferential  calculus. 
He  would  say  thai  the  individual  was  but  an  unim- 
portant function  of  the  universe  ;  that  the  incre- 
ment of  happiness  on  the  whole  wmild  b.'  iil'initely 
greater  than  the  increment  of  misery — though  it  is 
true  that  in  each  case  the  weal  or  woe  might  be 
absolutely  infinite :  and  that  of  two  quantities 
which  increase  without  limit,  one  may  increase  so 
much  mure  rapidly  than  the  oiher,  as  not  only  to 
increase  without  limit  absolutely,  but  without 
limit  in  the  ratio  in  which  it  is  a  multiple  of  the 
other. 

"  The  heart  of  a  genuine  metaphysician,"  says 
Burke,  "  is  harder  than  a  piece  of  ihe  nether  mill- 
stone." The  heart  of  I<eibniiz  was  not  a  hard 
one ;  hut  he  was  loo  apt  to  treat  of  such  mailers 
as  these,  just  as  he  would  have  treated  problems 
in  Ihe  higher  geometry. 

It  is,  we  confess,  no  alleviation  to  ns  to  consider 
as  the  _/in<j/ r<rui«  of  the  permission  of  evil,  that  it 
may  possibly  augment  the  joys  of  seraiihim.  or  in 
some  inclTable  way  give  a  piquancy  and  gusto  to 
the  delights  of  paradise  ;  though,  how  it  can  do  so, 
is  surely  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  "  origin  of 
evil"  itself  One  would  ihiiik  that  those  pure  and 
benevolent  spirits  would  consent  even  lo  be  taxed 
of  some  portion  of  their  felicity,  if  ihey  might 
thereby  but  obliterate  all  evil  from  the  universe  ;  or 
rather,  that  this  obliteration  of  evil  must  necessa- 
rily be  an  augmentation  of  their  happiness.  The 
supposition  that  any  beings  could  by  possibility 
derive  gratification  from  its  presence,  would,  one 
should  think,  rather  apply  lo  the  opposite  quarter 
of  the  universe,  and  form  the  characteristic,  not  of 
angels,  but  of  demons. 
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It  i.1  tf-    ■•■'.,•'    •■■ 1  •..-   '  -ihtiilx  »88ert» 

that  ih>'  I'  lo  the  con- 

etiiutiun  n;  , worlds,"  he 

doe«  not  r\  v  thai  il  is  ilie  "  best"  inaa- 

iiiiir!i  :i.i  II  U-'  largest  p<>^alt)lc  amount  of 

.  and  that  Ih-nfure  evil  was 
,  ia|r;hl  be  autmofiled  ;  but  he 

etvi  iit'i>  il  ;  nnd  as  (In;  pro|MMidcnince 

ufih  .14  islhe  only  inlellijiblticrileriuo  to 

u«  of  uuo  syslcra  of  things  beinp  "  belier"  than 
another,  so  the  supposition  that  there  is  5»»ic  other 
iinima|;inable  stMise  in  which  il  can  bu  said  that 
some  possible  world  is  the  "  best,"  and  that  for 
Mu  reason  evil  was  permitted,  is  wholly  (,'nitut- 
U»us." 

Viewed  in  any  lieht,  this  argument  of  the  per- 
mission of  so  niiinh  moral  and  spiritual  evil  lo 
many,  for  the/>ur^o.'W  of  securin?  the  hiippineas  of 
a  i;reater  number,  is  unsiatisractory.  For  werhall 
only  have  the  old  difHcully  reappearing  under  a 
new  form,  and  at  another  stage  ;  ami  fthall  be  just 
as  much  |>erplexed  .is  before,  to  reconcile  with  onr 
notions  of  justice  and  goodness  the  destination  of 
myriads  to  misery,  for  tlte  purpose  of  eiiliaiicing  the 
happiness  of  some  raiilliplu  of  those  myriads.  The 
only  answer  that  could  be  given  would  bo  that 
conclusive  one  of  the  apostle — "  How  unsearchable 
are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  fiiidiiii;  out," 
—an  answer  with  which,  for  aught  we  can  see, 
we  might  just  as  well  iiave  rested  satisfied  a  step 
earlier  iii  i!i-  controversy.  The  (lucstioii  of  die 
"on  "  is  tike  a  great  cavern,  to  which 

then'  lid  outlet  ;  we  may  pass  through 

passes  and  luliyriiiihn.  Imt  we  are  obliged  tu  turn 
back  at  last,  and  gru;>e  our  way  out  by  the  same 
wav  we  gut  in. 

Oil  the  supposition  that  evil  was  absolutely  inet- 
ilable.  or  that  the  Divine  being  resolved  to  permit 
it,  for  some  reasons  consistent  with  all  his  attri- 
butes, but  totally  unknown  to  us,  then  indeed  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  the  character  of  Hiiii  whose  pre- 
roL'aiivc  it  is  "  to  call  light  out  of  darkness,"  to 
subordln.iie  the  evil  to  good,  and  to  yoke  the  great 
demon  to  K<iin<.  nui  inl  labor  ;  but  to  suppose  it  the 
objrri  of  h  lie  worlds  to  be  miserable,  lo 

render  m<r.  :•   happy,  will   always  leave  a 

dilBculty  as  trying  as  the  original  knot,  and  not 
less  reiiuiring  the  sharpest  logical  shears  to  cut  it. 

Leibnitz  endeavors  to  show    that  evil    teas  in- 
evitable— nrUuraJ,   as   a    certain   cimsequence   of 
moral  evil,  and   moral,  as  a  possible  consc<|uencc 
of  meiaphvsieal  imperfection.     Hut  we  must  con- 
fess'' .  he  wholly  fails  lo  ^how 
it.  lys  ho,  cannot  work  con- 
'-    '                    I  .11   .  ii,M-  111  evil  is  pririilion  of  pcr- 
I  that  which   is  finite  cannot  have  per- 
■    .1  ;,.  .r,....llv  •L-'ul    i.rofound  melaphy-i- 
iiliy,  especially  ■ 
,  1      I    ral  necessity  ' — 
it  the  only  freedom  which  man  i 
.  ''h  is  intelligible,  is,  that  he  shoi.i 
jMjvter  of  acting  as  he  wills,  while  the 
i<    infallibly    determined  by    motives — 
.  IS  the  difficulty  of  supposing  :< 
.'■    BO  ctinstituted,   is   that,  wli 


amount  to  a  contradiction,  or  to  limit  even  (Omnip- 
otence? If  theie  be  »ucli  difheulty,  show  it. 
Myriads  of  beings,  Ix'ibnitz  admits,  miisl  have 
been  so  constituted  lo  ensure  that  vast  excess  of 
good,  which  reduces  his  evil  to  a  vanishing  quao* 
tity  ;  and  «by  might  not  alt  have  been  so  constitu- 
ted? 

Ill  this  point  of  view,  the  advocates  of  tHe  doe- 
trine  of  moral  necessity,  or  in  other  words,  (for  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  aniliiguous  term  lu'cpssiiy  was  ever 
admitted  into  the  controversy,)  of  the  certainty  of 
all  volition  as  hcini;  dependent  on  motives,  do  nut, 
to  say  the  least,  alleviate  the  dilheiillie.^  connected 
with  the  "origin  of  e»il."  Th.it  hypolliisis  was, 
perhaps,  first  systemalirally  and  folly  exhiliiud  liy 
Leibnitz  ;  certainly  no  previous  nietapliVMeian,  in 
as  far  as  we  know,  had  made  such  strenuous  or 
ratioii.al  eilorls  to  lecUiin  it  from  the  charge  of  en- 
couraging vice  as  inevitable,  or  to  cxemi't  it  from 
the  liability  lo  be  confounded  with  vulgar  fatal- 
isin.*  Again  and  again  does  he  show  that,  ad- 
mitting  the  doctrine  in  full,  it  leaves  human  con- 
duet  just  under  the  s:imc  laws  and  inliuences  as  be- 
fore ;  impairs  no  sanction  of  the  one,  and  dimin- 
ishes no  tittle  of  the  other.  Hence  exhortations, 
counsels,  persuasion,  discipline,  cliasti»emeiit,  are 
full  as  necessary  as  ever.  Throufjhout  his  nieta- 
phy.sical  writings,  his  favorite  views  lui  this  subject 
appear;  in  his  Tluodiit'',  in  his  ajipendix  lo  that 
work,  in  his  annotations  on  I.iOcke's  Essay, 
especially  on  the  chapter  on  power  ;  and  in  the 
masterly  criliciMiis  in  both  iliesc  works  on  the 
theories  of  Hobbes*  and  other  necctsarians.  So 
comprehensive  is  his  survey  of  this  sulijeei,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  fragment  of  Jonathan  p^dwards' 
great  work  on  the  Fnrdom  of  the  llV/7,  which 
may  not  lie  found  slated  with  almost  equal  clear- 
ness in  some  part  or  other  of  the  wiitings  of  Leib- 
nitz ;  if  not  w  ilh  such  rigid  logical  coneatenalion, 
I  vet  with  a  far  greali^r  feeuinlity  ami  apincKS  of  il- 
iuslration.  The  great  traiihallanlie  divine  does  not, 
more  completely  than  I>:ibniiz,  demolish  that  great 
I  phantom  of  the  "liberty  of  indilleience,"  which 

I     'Wo  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Dueal.'t  Plcwsrt,  in  his  tru- 
ly alinirahlc  remarks  on  I.e-lnit.<,  tm>  Hmik-  jii>li'-<'  te  the 

'  views  of  the  latter  on  ihi-.  '        ' 

identify  his  H<M-trii)f    wii; 

i"tlii>   M  Ii.iii.'    ..r  oiilMir-:-  ^      , 

ri>  Mini  IriilliN  tit  liinii  V  Iti-v* 

ju  ;  I  .lis,  "  tliat  II  WH»  viewed 

I  in  a  v>  :•,  •'    -  ■■  '  ■'•  ••" K  iliat 


'*  ill  the 
quirer** 


A 


I  til'::!!  Ihiir^ii  tlisi.iKUuus.''      / 
I  the  ttTvnIk  rilil^nn  of  the  I. 

lar 


I:  doe<i  not  aji|Krnr  In  us  iinpo»iMe  for  any  oiie  in  bnid 
lie*  ep'nion'*  o)  f.^-tl.fiilz  on  tliii  Mib;wt.  nnd  yt  i-<»n'-iM- 


A  into  lo 
".il'lir  In  do*' 


cannot    !>■ 

they    do 

in    supp 

uniformly 

tiiere  any  ditfaculty,   which 


can    be    shown    lo  |  vol.  zxsti. 
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userts  the  will  to  bo  free  only  when  it  acts  abeo-  { 
•olutuly  without  inulivc,  and  ila  highest  |irer«i;a- 
tive  to  ounsiat  in  its  einanci|aliiiii  from  all  rt-uitun  ; 
which,  in  I'act,  niakus   niuii,  its  a  r<iii<hlii>n  of  his 
res|iuii!iihility,  act  in  8U(;h  n  way,  thai  il'  he  could 

act  at  ail,  liia  acts  wmild  bu  alwolutely  d<" -    ' 

all  moral  quality.      Whether   Jonathan 

ever  read  lh«  'J'/noilicic  wc  Unow  not ;  bw: . 

must  have  been  under  no  little  ohheatlnns  to  it. 

It  may  bu  tliou);lit  at  first,  that  if  we  could  but 
admit  that  chimtra  of  "  a  liberty  of  inditference," 
it  were  oasy  lu  account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  or 
indued  the  ori^^in  of  anylhiiif;  else  ;  for  who  could 
ncconnl  for  the  acts  of  a  will  which  would  be  a 
synonym  for  caprice  ;  or  wonder  that  man,  jm! 
for  a  moment  in  such  a  slate  of"  unstable  c<)i. 
rium,"  should  fall'  liut  then,  alas!  wo  i":ir 
there  would  bo  just  as  mucli  diHiculiy  in  proving 
the  exiatv'uco  of  this  luinenlity,  or  the  ;)o."iAi/i/y  of 
its  exisiini;  in  a  sentient  and  inlulligunt  creature 
surrounded  with  such  enticing  forms  of  real  and 
apparent  good,  or  the  moral  quality  of  the  blind 
volitions  decreed  by  it,  or  the  propriety  of  punish- 
ing or  rewarding  its  absurdities — aa  can  be  found 
in  the  Origin  of  K\i\  itself.  It  would  be  appeal- 
ing to  that  "  Anarch  old," 

"  Who,  by  deciding,  more  embroils  the  fray." 

Thus  are  we  reduced  in  inextricable  difficulties  on 
all  sides.  Uui  let  us  bo  comforted.  We  are  in  no 
worse  condition  with  respect  to  this  great  mystery 
of  the  •'  orij^in  of  evil,"  except  that  it  is  connected 
with  misery,  than  with  eiinilar  inextricable  diffi- 
culties in  every  olher  field  of  speculation  ;  and 
which,  wheiever  we  speculate,  introduce  us  at 
last  to  two  propositions,  which  seem  almost  parts 
of  a  contradiction  ;  but  of  which  we  aru  assured 
there  must  bo  a  reconciling  harmony,  though  we 
cannot  detect  it.  We  are  inclosed  in  a  narrow 
prison,  shut  in  with  adamantine  bars  and  impassa- 
ble walls  ;  and  when  wo  gaze  through  the  chinks 
which  here  and  there  let  in  what  is  after  all  but  a 
menial  twilight,  wo  gaze  into  the  dc|illis  of  infinity. 
This  every  speculator  finds.  The  chemist  analy- 
ses material  substances,  and  analyies  aaain  the 
products  of  his  analysis,  but  cannot  come  to  an 
end.  He  seems  ever  almost  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
covering the  ultimate  organization  of  matter, 
which  yet  eludes  and  will  probably  over  elude 
him  ;  he  finds,  as  Uacon  truly  said,  that  "  tlie  sub- 
tilty  of  nature  far  surpasses  the  subtilty  of  either 
sense  or  intellect."  The  arguments  for  the  infi- 
nite divisibility  of  matter,  and  for  its  not  being  in- 
finitely divisible,  are  both  unanswerable,  and  yet 
answer  one  another.  That  there  is  something  we 
call  a  Cause,  we  believe,  but  cannot  perceive  or 
trace  anything  more  tlian  uniform  antecedence  and 
sequence.  How  two  substances,  such  as  mind  and 
matter — if  they  be  supposed  essentially  dillerent — 
can  act  upon  one  another,  ia  an  inscrulable  mys- 
tery ;  and  yet  those  find  themselves  pressed  with 
difficulties  equally  insurmountable,  who,  to  gel  rid 
of  it,  annihilate  matter  and  substitute  ideas  fur  it, 
or  annihilate  mind  and  make  matter  think.  In 
like  manner,  we  cannot  refute  the  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  certainty  of  human  volitions,  as  de|)endent 
on  motive  ;  and  can  as  little  eradicate  the  con- 
scionsnc^  which  proclaims  us  to  be  free,  and  re- 
sponsible for  our  freedom.  We  see  the  rea.so..^- 
hl.  II  ;-s  of  either  assertion,  but  the  nc.riu  w 
liiinis  them  in  harmony  entirely  baffies  our  per  , 
tions. 
Happy  is  he  who,  recognizing  the  limits  im- 


poaed  nn  the  apoculatire  powers  of  man,  refoMS 
to  chafe  at  those  narrow  liinits  ;  and,  innicad  of 
wearing  his  strength  by  fruitless  rtl'nrlR  to  shake 
the  iron    portals,   or  i!     '  '  ■     '.■) 

walls  of  his  prisim,  i^ 

■'■■'■' :ire  many  tiiiML'-'  u  II.-  »iiii..  i| 

ijictions  ;  and   insiead  of  " 

a  IS  written,' ulieiher  in  t::  ! 

Kcvelalion  or  of  Nature,  (wb  ch,  a»  . 
ler   has   shown,    is   inscribed    with    li  < 

equally   dark,)    commits    himself   to  ^ 

where  demonstration  deserts  him,  and,  ;i.  n- 

time,  awaits  that  glorious  dawn  which  ^lial>  ht  in, 
nn   the  child  of  dust,   the  Jight  of  eiernity  ;   and 
r  clear  up  the  mysteries  which  balllc  him,  or 
bini  contented  witli  his  ignorance.     Isnorant, 
mined — infinitely  ignorant — Willi    "'       '  '    '    e 

he  will  ever  be  ;   for  it  is  the   in  i 

of  a  finite  inlonecl,  that  it  will  nt  .. ,  I 

those  problems  which  demand  an  inii:  t 

to  solve ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  l. ,:c- 

hension  of  the  "  origin  of  evil"  may  be  of  the 
number. 

In  the  present  scene  of  things,  at  all  events,  we 
must  acquiesce  in  something  less  than  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  most  cordially  do  we  concur  with  Leib- 
nitz, when  he  says,  "  The  harmony  which  is  foiinil 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  universe,  forms  a  strong'  pre- 
suinption  that  we  should  also  find  it  in  the  govern- 
ment of  man,  and  generally  in  that  of  ibe  entire 
spiritual  world,  if  all  were  but  known  to  iis.  It 
becomes  us  to  judge  of  the  works  of  l^ioil  not  less 
wisely  than  Socrates  judged  of  llio.*e  of  lleracli- 
tus,  when  he  said,  'What  I  understand  pleases 
me  well ;  and  I  believe  that  the  rest  would  please 
me  no  less,  if  I  understood  it.'"  Nor  are  even 
tho  hypotheses  men  may  frame  on  this  without 
their  use,  if,  without  pretending  to  remove  every 
difficulty,  they  but  assist  us  in  conceiving  that 
there  may  be  methods  of  explaining  this  terribio 
mystery  though  we  cannot  perfectly   ■  i  1 

them.  We  fully  appreciate,  for  tlii- 
sublime  passage  with  which  Lcibnit. 
the  first  part  of  his  ITieoilicie  : — "  Tli^  s 

of  our  reason,  in  which  there  is  no  t 

absolutely  confining  ourselves  to  ceri 

ses,  only  serve  to  in.-ike  us  conceive  th ..:iy 

he  a  thousand  ways  of  justifying  the  conduct  of 
God  ;  and  that  all  the  evils  we  see,  and  all  the 
difficulties  we  suggest  to  ourselves,  ought  not  to 
prevent  our  believing  (when  we  cannot  know  by 
demonstration)  that  there  is  nothing  so  exalted  as 
the  wisdom  of  God,  nothing  so  just  as  his  judg- 
ments, nothing  so  pure  as  his  holiness,  and  noth- 
ing more  immense  than  his  poodncss." 

With  such  lofty  fillings  as  these,  few  can  sym- 
pathize witli  the  ridicule  which  is  poured  on  the 
TAcodieie,  by  the  author  of  /-<  ('.■■..'.■  ..<-..  |f 
its  mocking  author  (Voltaire)  lia^  i 

to.what  was  really  sophistical   i  „J 

work,  and  had  not  extended  his  satire  to  the  whole 
order  of  the  Universe.  If  wc  are  reduced  to  the 
melancholy  alternative  of  choosing  between  an  en- 
nobling but  ilhigical  faith,  and  a  logical  but  debas- 
ing reasfin,  now  hero  better  than  here  could  we  say 
— It  is  wiser  to  be  wrong  with  Leibnitz  than  right 
with  Voltaire. 

Fond  as  philosophers  in  general  are  of  their 


Of  the  many  theories  which  have  been  invented  io 
account  fur  the  phenomena  of  perception,  and  to 
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net  rid  "f  ''>"  ^nnnn^.Ml  cn.,.,..^! i..n  .  f  tnind  and 
mailer,  i  :<n  tlim  ; 

and  yel  1  •  attached 

the  hundredth  part  ot  the  importance  which  Ijeib- 
nilz  attached  to  it.  The  tuppusition  that  ihe 
moveinenis  of  biidy  and  of  mind  are  as  totally 
distinct  (to  use  his  own  favorite  and  oft-repeated 
illustntioii)  as  those  of  two  tiiiiepiec(!s  exquisitely 
correct,  and  that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  agree 
only  in  iho  [H-rfeci  siinulUiDi-ily  with  which  they 
•re  performed,  is  really  one  of  the  must  inonslrous 
■ud  even  self-destroyiii";  hyjHtthcses  ever  framed. 
Arctirdiiit!  to  that  theory,  to  adopt  the  illustration 
of  Uayle,  '•  the  liody  of  ( '«psar  must  have  performed 
•II  its  ucis,  though  it  had  pleased  God  to  have 
•nnihilated  Cssar's  soul  the  day  after  it  was  cre- 
ated ;"  or  as  Dr.  Thomas  lirown  puts  it,  the  soul 
of  Lfibnilz  would,  though  his  body  had  been  an- 
nihilated at  birth,  have  felt  and  acted  as  if  with 
its  bodily  appendage — siudying  the  same  works, 
inventing  the  same  systems,  and  carrying  on  with 
the  same  warfare  of  books  and  epistles  the  same 
long  course  of  indefatigable  controversy  ; — and  the 
body  of  this  great  philosopher,  though  his  soul 
had  been  annihil.ited  at  birth,  would  nut  merely 
have  gone  through  the  same  process  of  growth, 
eating  and  digesting,  and  performing  all  its  other 
ordinary  functions,  but  would  have  achieved  for 
itself  the  same  intellectual  ghiry,  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  the  works  which  it  was  writing  and 
correcting — would  have  argued  with  equal  slrenu- 
ousness  fur  the  principle  of  the  SutTicient  Reason, 
claimed  the  honors  of  the  Diflerenlial  Cdlculus, 
and  labored  to  prove  this  very  system  of  itie  Pre- 
established  Harmony,  of  which  it  would  certainly, 
in  that  case,  have  been  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
examples."* 

Now,  what  proof  can  we  ever  have  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  material  world,  if  we  accept  a  theory, 
the  precise  object  of  which  is  to  sever  all  connec- 
tion between  it  and  the  percipient  mind  ?  The 
very  machinery  of  that  material  world,  and  its 
whole  srries  of  movements,  arc  supposed  to  be 
concealed  behind  an  impenetrable  curtain,  and  to 
be  wholly  independent  of  the  world  of  mental 
phenomena.  The  existence  of  a  material  world, 
therefore,  is  entirely  assumed  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  theory  :  and  the  theory  itself  is  consequently 
far  more  naturally  connected  with  a  purely  ideal 
system.  Indeed,  Leibnitz  himself  seems  much 
more  inclined  to  adopt  some  modification  of  that 
•ystem.  tlian  to  admit  the  real  exist<.'nce  of  the 
material  world,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  these 
words.  Some  curious  statements  to  this  effect 
may  be  f.'und  in  the  Eclaircissrmrnls,  by  which, 
not  without  reason,  he  attempts  to  remove  objec- 
tions to  his  theory. t     We  shall  not  insist  upon 

*  Lec'.arn  in  the  Philosophy  of  th«   Hamu  Mind. 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  IK' 
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I  (iiliir  nr.-iuM.  Mi«  against  » ihcory  OH  whitji,  though 
I  some  advooalps  in  the  age  of 
I  y  has  not  a  single  adherent  in  our 

day.  To  suppose  a  material  world,  all  the  move- 
ments of  which,  so  to  F|M'3k,  arc  parallel  and  coin- 
cident with  those  of  mind,  but  totally  diwonnected 
with  them,  and  created  to  answer  no  aMignablc  or 
imaginable  purpose,  is  surely  lo  impute  to  the 
Deiiy  a  clumsy,  cumbrous,  irrational  method  of 
procedure.  Yet  Ixjibnitz  principally  values  him- 
self on  having  excogitated  a  system,  which  opens 
to  us  the  most  sublime  views  of  the  Oiiinipotence 
which  could  ihns  effect  an  entire  harmony  and 
parallelism,  in  the  infinitely  complicaled  and  varied 
functions  of  two  perfecllv  heterogeneous  and  sep- 
arate substances.  And  if  mere  intricacy  and 
superfluous  complexity  of  apparatus  were  the 
highest  trophy  of  wisdom,  there  would  be  some 
force  in  this  reasoning  ;  but  as  long  as  it  is  true, 
that  simplicity  in  the  means  conjoined  wiih  variety 
in  the  ends  is  an  attribute  of  the  works  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  this 
theory  be  any  .such  notable  compliment  to  the 
Deity.  In  this  system,  as  well  a.^  in  every  other 
which  the  impatience  of  philos<iphcrs  has  suggest- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  ridding  llicn).«ii  Ivps  of  a 
supposed  interaction  of  two  totally  dilRrent  sub- 
stances, our  sages  forget,  while  magnirving  ihe 
sublime  views  which  their  respective  theories  give 
us  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Wisdom  necessary  to 
realize  them,  ihat  there  is  a  very  simple  way  of 
still  more  effectually  doing  justice  to  that  power 
and  wisdom ;  nimcly,  by  supposing  it  possiblo 
that  the  Divine  Ueing  may  elTect  a  mysterious  con- 
nection between  two  perfectly  distinct  siilistances, 
though  the  philosopher  cannot  conceive  ' 
and  III  a  way  which  may  far  more  Irn  v 

display  the  infinitude  of  the  Divine  rpsi.m. . :-.  miii 
the  re3lizali(ui  of  any  complicated  scheme  of  his 
could  do.    But  this  would  ju»t  be  humbly  to  admit 
certain  ordinary  facis  which  all  the  world  admits, 
and  few  are  the  philosophers  who  can  submit  to 
that.     It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  them,  having 
condescendingly  decided  for  the  Deity  the  question 
of  whjit  is  possible  and   what  is  impossible,  and 
having  relieved  llim  from  the  necessity  of  perform- 
ing the  latter,  to  devise  a  scheme  which   will  still 
afliird  ample  scope  for  His  omnipotence. — On  the 
moral  difficulties  which  beset  this  and  every  other 
theory  which   would  get  rid  of  a  material  world, 
we  have  not  spoken.     Hut  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  Ideal  Theory  is  hardly  consistent  w  iih 
the  most  worthy  views  of  the  Creator.     (Consider- 
ing the  deep,  universal,  ind(^lible  impression  of  an 
external  world  of  matter,  we  can  scarcely  recon- 
cile it  with  the  supposition  of  His  perfect  truthful- 
ness, to  imagine  llim  the  projector  of  a  general 
system  of  illusion.     So  strong  is  the  impression 
of  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  that  imma- 
':sis  have  acknowledged  that  they  find  it  im- 
.le  to  eradicate  it  ;  and  we  have  known  dis- 
<  of  Bishop  Berkeley  who  have  ingenuously 
.   -sed,  that,  somehow,  the  conviction  haunlcd 
,   that  "  the  solitary   Palm  still  exists  in  iho 
:i  after  the  traveller  has  pas.wd  it,  and  is  not 

leal   phenomenon,  to   be   reproduced  after  .t 

'crtain   interval   to  another   mind."     We   regard 

this  invincible  belief,  like  the  voice  of  conscienco 

in  the  moral  world,  to  be  a  species  of  revelation. 
I\lrnvagant  as  the  system  of  Vie  PrtitlMuhrd 

"  iiay  now  appear,  certain  it  is  that  New- 

I    would  not  have  ventured  to  predicate 

I  such  glorious  things  of  his  true  aystcm  of  the  Uni- 
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▼ewo,  as  lieibnil/ dnri  .iT  Iii<  sutinnsi-,!  ^iiMiiin'  ills- 
covery.     It  wiw  ui  1. 
pie  (if  at  Inast  hull'  i 

re»i><H;l^  conlradictorv,  iheoriri ;  it  wus  in  Ijtiiia 
Ariittoilo  and  I'lalo,  \)e»  Cartes  ami  Malohranohe 
into  happy  harmony;  and  at  once  to  redound  to 
the  Rlory  of  God,  and  silence  the  eontroversiea  of 
man.  It  is  thus  he  speaks  of  it  under  his  assiimi'd 
name  of  Throphil'\  in  an  amiisini;  pansaco  of  the 
first  chapter  of  his  Dinlogw.i  i>n  Loikr's  KtMi/. 
"  J'ni  <<i^  friipp^  d'nn  nouveau  syslAnie,  dont  j'ai 
Id  qnelque  chos)!  dans  l(>s  joiirnaiix  lies  savans  de 
Paris.  •  •  •  Dopiiis,  jo  crois  voir  unc  nou- 
velle  face  de  Tinl^rieur  des  cliosca.  Co  syslcmo 
parait  allior  I'laton  avcc  Demoorile,  .\ristoie  avee 
Desi^irtes,  les  scholasticiues  avee  les  nioilernes,  la 
th^olojie  el  la  morale  avee  la  raison.  II  somhio 
qu'il  prcnd  le  meiUeur  de  tons  c6t^s,  et  que  pnis 
apr^s  il  va  plus  loin  qu'on  n'est  all^  encore." 
And  so  he  (foes  on  for  two  or  three  pajes,  with 
equally  or  more  extravagant  promises  of  this  won- 
der-wnrking  theory.  The  other  iniacinary  dialo- 
jjisl,  Plulalilhr,  may  well  sav,  "  V'ous  ui'dlonnezen 
effet  avee  toules  les  merveilles,  dont  vous  mo  failes 
un  r^Erit  un  peu  Irop  advantageux  pour  quo  jo  les 
puisso  croire  faoilement." 

Into  the  lon(j  controversy  between  Leibnitz  and 
Newton,  which  so  much  embittered  the  latter  years 
of  both,  we  have  already  declared  our  intention  of 
not  enterinsf  further  than  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Ouhraner;  who  is  disposcil,  in 
his  zeal  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  his  preat 
countryman,  to  urge  those  claims  not  a  little  un- 
wisely. 

Most  persons  of  the  present  day,  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  subjecl,  have  pretty  well  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  the  follovvini;  p<iints  :  first,  that 
the  system  of  fluxions  is  essentiallv  ihe  same  wilh 
that  of  the  differential  calculus — dinVrinu  only  in 
notation  ;  secondly,  that  Newton  possessed  the  se- 
cret of  fluxions  as  early  as  1CB5-— nineteen  years 
before  I.ebnitz  puhliihcil  his  discovery,  and  eleven 
before  ho  ciMitmunicated  it  to  Newton  ;  thirdly, 
that  both  Leibnitz  and  Newton  discovered  their 
methods  independently  of  one  another — and  that, 
ihoucrh  the  latter  was  the  prior  inventor,  the  former 
was  also  truly  an  inventor. 

With  reiiard  to  the  first  of  the  three  points  above 
mentioned — the  allceed  identity  of  the  two  meth- 
ods— Dr.  (Juhrauer  is  disposed  to  demur,  and  con- 
tends that  the  claims  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  could 
not  interfere,  as  they  respected  two  iliffrrrni  discov- 
eries. Speaking  of  Sir  David  Brewster's  affirma- 
tion, in  his  [Jfc  of  Nnclon,  that  the  latter  was  the 
firfl,  and  I^eibnitz  the  strond  inventor,  he  says, 
"  There  is,  in  truth,  no  first  and  no  stcond  in  ihe 
discovery  of  similar  things."*  This  we  cannot 
but  think  uncandid,  though  he  endeavors  to  justify 
his  views  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  M.  Biot,  that 
"  wore  the  discovery  of  Leibnitz  to  be  m,ado  even 
now,  it  would  be  considered  a  surprising  creation, 
and  must  still  be  acquired,  supposing  nothing  more 
than  the  method  of  Newton,  as  it  is  contained  in 
his  works,  existed."  This  is  not  precisely  the 
same  as  saying  that  the  two  things  are  "  dissimi- 
lar," as  Dr.  Ouhrauer  boldly  alfirms  ;  neither  do 
the  assertions  of  Euler,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Pois- 
son,  also  referred  to  by  him,  amount  to  as  much. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  advocates  of  Leibnitz 
wisely  consult  his  fame,  by  advancing  claims  that 

*  Es  cii'bt  ncmlich  koincn  orstcn,  und  kcinon  zweitcn, 
in  dcr  Erfmduug  uuahulicher  Diuge.     Vol.  i..  p.  ISO. 


cTi  .inlv  .i'..  riDi  i.iirilile.  To  whatever  point  of 
in,  lit-ibnitz  may  have  car- 
need  not  hesitate  to  say, 
ihut  u  dei-i-iion  as  tu  whether  the  two  methods  bo 
rssriilinllif  lb*-  snin<"  or  not,  may  Im'  regarded  as  a 
lest  of  '  ildr  or  pcrversenrsH.     Any 

one  Cl>^  ted  wilh  both,  and  not  af- 

flicted «iili  |"ili'ini'il  strn/iismus,  would  as  soon 
allirm,  thai  (Joruian  printed  in  the  (icrman  typo 
w.Ts  a  dilTeri!  •   '  -!■  from  (Jerman   prinle<l  in 

'the  Koman  l.  ju  that  the  method  of  flux- 

iiuis  and   of    ^  were  es.s<,'ntially  distinct 

things;  or  he  wouht  as  siion  afllnn  that  twosya- 
tems  of  stenoLT  iiiliv.  i;nli  iiiinlnving  the  same 
principles  of  -wig  only  in  the 

characters,   u  int.      Whether 

Leibnitz  was  truly  an  inilepemlent  inventor  of  this 
method — in  principle  identical  wilh  that  of  flux- 
ions— is  the  only  question,  in  our  judgment,  that 
really  affects  his  fair  fame ;  and  that  he  icas  so,  is 
now,  wo  may  say,  all  but  universally  regarded  as 
indisputable.  Involved  and  complic,-\ied  as  tba 
que.Hlion  has  liecn  through  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  contemporary  controvertisis,  its  solutina 
really  depends  upon  one  very  simple  question, 
which  we  are  in  a  much  better  |M)silion  to  answer 
fairly  than  the  healed  disputants  of  that  age.  It  is 
this — Was  Leibnitz  capable  of  committing  the 
vilest  literary  larceny,  and  persisting,  to  conceal  it, 
in  a  detestably  mean  and  deliberate  falsehood  !  If 
not,  (and  there  are  few  but  will  acquit  him,  who 
consider  the  general  frankness  and  openness  of  his 
nature,  the  freedom  with  which  he  communicated 
his  own  discoveries,  and  the  candor  wilh  which  he 
congratulated  others  on  theirs.)  he  is  entitled  loth« 
honors  of  independent  invention.  If  he  xcns  capa- 
ble of  such  conduct,  then  no  evidence  can  satisfy 
the  diHibter;  for  there  was  assure<lly  one  jteriod 
during  which  there  was  a  possibility  of  di'riving 
advantage  from  the  previous  discovery  of  Newton. 
The  matter  stands  briefly  thus.  In  the  year  1666, 
Newton,  when  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was 
already  in  possession  of  the  system  of  fluxions. 
F.ither  wishing  to  exhibit  his  method  in  a  more  per- 
fect form  than  he  h.ad  then  leisure  to  imp.irt  to  it, 
or  desirous  of  reserving  his  discovery  for  bis  own 
exclusive  benefit,  he  did  not  publish  it — though  ho 
communicated  the  outlines  of  it  to  some  of  his 
friends,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  to  Dr.  Barrow. 
The  papers  were  lent  by  Barrow  to  Mr.  Collins, 
who,  unknown  to  Newton,  took  a  copy  of  them, 
and  who  showed  them  to  Oldenburg  ;  and  as  theso 
gentlemen,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, were  very  free  in  communicating  to  contineo- 
lai  mathematicians  what  was  going  on  at  home  ;— • 
as  the  latter  was  certainly  in  communication  with 
I/;ibnilz  as  early  as  the  year  1673,  when  he  visited 
Kngland  ;  and  lastly,  as  Iwth  of  them  saw  him  in 
his  subsei^uent  visit  in  1676,  it  has  been  surmised 
that  Ijcibnitz  might  thus  hav  •'  .ibtained  a 
glance  of  these  papers,  or  s<iii  i  hints  as 


to  their  contents.     Now  this  .>  , 


the  weak 


IMjint  in  I.rf?ibnilz's  case  ;  but  we  venture  to  say, 
that  it  ought  not  to  weigh  against  the  repealed  pro- 
testations wilh  which  he  affinns  that  he  had  de- 
rived no  such  advantage ;  and  that  he  w.as  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  the  name,  notation,  and  nature 
of  Newton's  system  till  some  time  after  1684, 
when  he  published  his  own  first  exposition  of  his 


*  See  some  -^ 
snr  De  Morg:i. 
3-3-34. 
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It  wan  prt'i 
,  iinplit'd  in  the 


of  i)r.  Keill,  ol'  which  Leibnitz  ibust  bitterly  oom- 
plains. 

There  is  one  part  of  llie  statement  just  alhidcd 
to,  and  it  is  virtimUy  justified  in  the  well-known 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Soriely  ap- 
pointed to  iiivcsii'rnte  this  alTair,  and  which  com- 
piled th>5  rt'!'  '  '  'Lotion  of  papers  entitled 
Cotntwrnuin  ,   whirh  has   always  ap- 

peared to  i:s  iM'i  " :,]\  111  little  weight,  as  opp<)«e<l 
to  the  sid'iiin  protestations  above  mentioned,  but 
as  palpably  illo^'ical.  We  arc  not  aware  that  the 
peculiar  i'lfiruiity  in  the  arjjuinenl  to  which  wo 
now  ri'fi-r,  has  ever  been  exiiosed,  and  it  may 
therefore  justify  us  in  beslowinc  a  few  sentences 
upon  it.  A 5  the  eharce  of  having  possibly  seen 
aometh::  ■  "n  the  subject,  in  the  papers,  or 

in  the  r.  .ions  of  Newton's   friends,  was 

but  vague,  Ki.ill  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  two 
well-known  letters,  whicli  had  certainly  been  coin- 
municateil  to  I^cibnitz  through  Mr.  Uldenburg, 
contain  '•  indications  of  the  system  of  fluxions,  suf- 
firi  ■  ■'  •  "  '  ' '  to  an  acute  mind,*  from  which 
Li  at  least  nughl  derive,  the  prin- 

cij).. ,,.  .  '  ....  ..ias." 

The  first  was  communicated  in  June,  1070,  and 
the  second  in  October.  1070.  In  the  first,  Newton 
gfircs  an  expression  for  the  expansion  in  serieses 
of  binnmi.'U  powers ;  as  also  exprt^ssious  fur  the 
sine  in  terms  of  the  arc,  for  the  arc  in  terms  of  the 
sine,  &c.,  fic.  ;  but  the  lett<T  contains  not  a  hint 
of  his  method  of  fluxions.  In  the  second,  elicited 
by  a  reply  from  I/Pilmitz,  which  clearly  showed 
that  thi-     ■  '    rmiician  was  in  the  track 

of  the  Newton  details  the  man- 

ner in  V  :'.rrivcd  at  his  method  of  Se- 

ries— ii-  in   KiOS  to  the  quadrature  of 

the  hyp  ihe  construction  of  logarithms  ; 

and     c.  "  many     other    remarkable 

thinga,'  ..i   words  of' Montucla.     Hut  still, 

results  only  are  civcn  ;  no  hint  is  afforded  of  the 
methods  by  which  they  are  attained.  "  The  meth- 
od of  fluxions,"  says  the  late  eminent  Professor 
Playfair,  "  i'  not  communicated  in  these  letters ; 
Ns  of  it  in  any  way  suggested." 
'  ici,"  says  Montucla — in  reply 
;:  111  that  the  second  letter  might  have 
lit — "  (|u'  apn's  avoir  lu  et  relu  cette 
seulement  cette   m^thode 


nor  arc  ^ 
"  Noil" 

to  1'  ■ 

a 

N. 

in 
ex 

arnust  and  iii 
»florH<v!.   in 

ti- 

«! 

til' 

d 

111- 

sir' 

CIp 


■>  el  ses  avantages,  mais 


■^Tin  thai  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 

if  to  wiy  ih.at  Newton  had 

thus    guarded,    "  indira- 

:>le  to  an  acute  mind,  from 

or  at  leapt  miuht  derive, 

V    ■    ■'!.  it  is  ovi- 

■A  as,  whe- 

'"•r  secret ; 

■  I-  and  his 

•     ■  r 1  i.iirfHMe.      It 

is  really  a  »j>ecie»  of  impcrtinetice,  scarcely  consis- 


DHtli     [--III. 

Ne  M. 


ad- 

iiin- 


tent  with  the  reverence  dun  to  Nf.  :  v. 

to  say  that  what  In   thought  sull  I 

was '•  sufficiently  intelligible  to  an  .u  i.ir  ii.uiii .  " 
■.iid  that,  while  A/  flattered  hiins<-lf  that  he  had  ren- 
<U.-red  the  matter  sufBciently  dark,  he  had,  in  the 
very  way  in  which  he  proposed  the  enigma,  con- 
trived to  solve  it ! 

We  may  be  assured  he  was  far  more  likely  i!.nn 
Keill  to  judge  correctly  as  to  what  regarded  lll^'  m- 
cret ;  nor  do  we  believe  there  is  any  one,  who  will 
calmly  read  the  letters  in  question,  who  will  main- 
tain that  this  great  man's  sagacity  was  lien  ;it 
fault.  If  Leibnitz  had  really  excoi.Mtated  tli>'  .' 1- 
ferential  caleiijus  outof  such  mat.  •  '  "' 
tera,  it  would  have  been  searcch  < 

trophy  of  his  genius  than  the  disiM.,  . ,  .  .  ,,.,  <.  ..,- 
cuius  itself;  while,  if  he  had  been  able  to  mnko 
anything  at  all  of  the  hieroglyphical  ciphers,  ho 
must  have  had  no  less  than  the  skill  of  that  [iliilos- 
opher  in  Laputa,  who,  as  Swift  tells  us.  was  cin- 
ployed  in  extracting  sunlieams  out  nf  cueumbers. 
In  ca.se,  however,  any  tyro  in  the  mathematics 
should  think  that  these  ciphers  may  have  afforded 
some  more  hopeful  basis  of  discovery,  wc  give 
them  below.* 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  claims  of  Leibnils 
to  the  honor  of  independent  discovery,  it  may  bo 
remarked,  that  tboiiuh  no  candid  man  can  deny  the 
essential  identity  of  the  two  method.^,  the  very  dif- 
ferences of  terms  and  notation  indicate  that  they 
were  arrived  at  by  distinct  trains  of  tbonght,  and 
that  the  subject  was  regarded  from  diirircnt  poiiils 
of  view.  The  idea  of  the  generation  of  mngni- 
tudea  by  the  motion  of  a  point,  a  line,  or  a  surfare, 
was  the  conception  from  which  New  ton  worked  ; 
Jjeibnitz,  from  the  idea  of  magnitudes,  as  consist- 
ing of  infinitely  small  elements,  and  admitting  in- 
crease or  diminution  by  infinitely  small  iiicrciiients 
or  decrements.  "  Newton  and  l^i'ibniiz,"  says  a 
candid  and  competent  judge,  (Professor  De  Mor- 
gan,) "  had  independently  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  quantity,  and  each  made  the  ni-w  sUp 
of  connecting  his  ideas  with  a  specific  notation." 

It  may  seem  remarkable,  that  two  dilferent  men 
should  liave  made  this  sublime  discovery  at  the 
same  time,  but  we  must  remember,  that  the  ne- 
cessities of  science  were  simultaneoubly  turning 
the  attention  of  all  the  mathematical  genius  of  the 
age,  and  even  of  the  preceding  one,  in  the  same 
direction  ;  and  that  Newton  and  Lijibnitz  were 
both  prreininently  gifted  with  powers  of  invention 
and  analysis.  Indeed,  so  far  had  previous  malbe- 
malicians  paved  the  way  for  the  solution  of  iho 
great  problem,  that  we  may  well  say  with  Pro- 
r....,.,  [1..  M — in,  "  It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  suf- 
I.  how  nearly  several  of  their  pre- 

;  ,  ,  .    1 -bed  the  same  ground  ;  and  it  is 

a  question  worthy  of  discussion,  whether  eiibc-r 
Newton  or  Ix;ibnitz  might  not  have  found  broadiT 
hints  in  writings  accessible  to  both,  than  the  hitter 
was  ever  asserted  to  have  received  from  the 
former."! 

To  conclude  merely  from  the  coincidence  of 
their  discoveries,  that  Leibnitz  must  have  stolen 
from  Newton,  would  bo  as  little  reasonable  ss  to 

*  I.)— «accda!  I3err7i3l>n404qrr4it( 
Htx. 

2.)— Bated  o- ion  ff'  ,)''' 

II  t  10  V  3  X  ;   11  a  b  3  r  '  n  r,  o 

3  p3  q  6  r  &  s  II  I  7  V  I,  '■'  '■  "  ■< 

«  q  4  r  3  •  S  t  4  V,  a  a  d  dire  «  «  e  e  I  1 1  U'  u>  u  >"">  P  r 
rrssisBltuu. 

t  FJrmmtnry  IlliulratUmi  qfthe  Diffirential  and  In- 
tegrol  Caleuiu*. 
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8oppf>«"  ili'i  T>i.1m'0  must  have  liad  acccM  to 
■<iii:  t  uf  inloriiialiuii,  when,  by  a 

very  is,  he  proved  fmme  of  the  re- 

BiiltH  which  Itfl  Moivre  had  atmined,  but  which,  in 
accordance  with  tho  conlrnclcd  spirit  of  the  age, 
the  latter  siinply  announced,  currying  liis  melhuda 
as  a  secret  to  the  grave  with  him. 

That  Ijcilmitz  was  capnhle  of  niakini;  (his  dii>- 
covery,  is  no  such  exlravii);ant  s\ippii!iilion  as  to 
render  it  i  in  lo  a  rh;i; 

rism.     Ii  t'lo  nuii'li  i 

niatlt .t.  I.- equal  to  :iht  iiMiri;.    in. 

Mil  which  he  ex|Muii!dcd  llie  prin- 

cipl'       lUal  calculus,  and  developed  its 

applioaiiiins,  even  if  we  were  to  suppose  its  first 
)iinls  liorrowcd  from  Newton  ;  his  sdinirable  labors 
on  ihe  intni.'''al  calculus;  tho  success  with  which 
he  enlercii  the  lists  in  those  intelleclual  jnusts,  ta 
they  may  bo  called,  in  which  the  great  mathema- 
ticians of  the  day  were  wont  lo  enfjagc — the  diffi- 
cult problems  hi'  solved,  and  offered  for  solution  ; 
even  his  minor  achievements — his  calculalinjr  ma- 
chine— his  binary  system  of  arithmetic — we  may 
add,  his  juvenile  essay  Pr  Arte  Comlinalonu — all 
show  thi'  liii;hly  iiiveiitive  character  of  his  genius, 
and  the  subtlety  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  ana- 
lytical powers. 

If  anyihinf!  could  make  us  doubt  the  claims  of 
Leibnitz,  it  would  be  a  statement  of  Dr.  Guhrauer 
himself — pnivii.^,  as  it  would,  if  true,  that  Leib- 
nitz was  capable  of  tritliiip  with  truth.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  1704,  a  notice  appeared,  in  the 
Acta  Kruditorvm,  of  Newton's  Optics.  That 
notice  contained  a  paragraph,  which  seemed  lo 
imply  tli.il  Newton  had  been  a  plagiarist  from 
Leibniiz.  The  obnoxious  sentence  given  in  all 
accounts  of  ilie  controversy  was  as  follows  : — 
"  IV"  .1  ir.i.  mis  igitur  licihniiianis  1).  Newtonus 
ailli  'lue  adiiiliuit,  (I'jxinnos ;     •     •     • 

'l«e"  1   et  honoralus  Fahrius,  in  sua  Sy- 

nopai  Cieiimetrica  niotuum  progressus  Cavallerianic 
methodo  subsliluit." 

Newton  felt  highly  indignant  at  this  paragraph, 
as  he  well  mighl — even  supposing  that  no  charge 
of  plasiiarism  was  intended.  Leibnitz  constantly 
affirmed  in  reply,  that  it  could  be  interpreted  into 
a  char;;!'  cP  pi  i!.'i;iri,-m  only  by  a  false  and  mali- 
cious ^!ii-s — ;i  :,'liiss  which  tho  compilers  of  the 
Coiiiiii'niirii  /.).i</ii/iVum  had  not  ditulained  to 
avail  tlu'iiisil>es  of;  that  the  very  words  "  adhibet 
semperipii'  allilliuit"  were  intended  to  imply  the 
diflTercneo  between  the  case  of  Newton  and  that  of 
Kabri,  to  whose  practice  alone  the  word  substituit 
applied. 

Now,  first.  Dr.  Guhrauer  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished the  fact,  that  Irfjibnilz  himself  was  tho 
author  of  the  obnoxious  Ueview — a  fact  not  much 
to  his  credit;  secondly.  I  i hat  Leibnitz 

"  constantly  denied  any  k  I' the  author- 

ship." If  this  fact  were  tii;e,  «e  should  hardly 
know  what  to  think  of  Leibnitz's  regard  for  truth. 
Hut,  in  reality,  then!  nowhere  ap|)ears,  in  as  far 
as  we  have  bicn  ablo  to  discover,  anv  proof  that 
I/eihiiit7.  ii!!i' r  .leni.d  I.riow  led^e  of  the  author- 
ship, or  (!  )i.  lie  constantly 
defends  1 1  s.  merely  denying 
that  it  coiiv.yi  il  <ir  onuM  bo  intended  to  convey  a 
charffe  of  plagiarism.*  To  the  benefit  of  this'in- 
trr;  r.  I  ,  idu  we  would  charitably  admit  him,  since 
1;  •  V'  s  his  words  to  be  so  taken  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possiiile  not  to  suspecl  that  the  equivocal  sentence 

*  Dutens'  Edition  of  his  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  461,  4c. 
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«t..  lr-..,,.-,l    M,il,   llltle  csrV  »t  lo  wliellier  il  might 

I  Indeed,  t"  tha 

ii;'     ,  n,  and  the  i  ithe- 

maiicians,  that  Dr.  tiuhrnuer  hiinsejt  aiiupis  it ; 
declares  that  I/cibnilx  vainly  strove  lo  exphiin  the 
sentence  away  ;  and  that  ii  is  a  prtnif  "  von  I^cib- 
iiitzeiis  wahrer  eigenster  Meinung  und  Cesinnung 
gegen  Newton." 

"  1  ipfend  me  from  my  friends,"  Leihnilz  might 

' "n  \  for  if  we  adopt  this  in- 

's  true  meaning,  what  ara 

Dr.  (Juhrauer  is  Hot   ■.  ■  with  Sir 

David  Hrewster,  for  thi       ,  ,    \,<:e,  which, 

in  hiS /.)/(  n/.Yfic/cn,  he  has  done  to  Lt-ibnilz, 
and  to  which  he  fre()uenily  refers  with  much  bit- 
terness. Never  was  a  complaint  more  unreason- 
able. Out  distinguished  countryman  dues  not 
question  l-eibnitz's  claim  lo  be  re"  ■  true 

inventor  of  the  Calculus  ;  he  mi:  tho 

undoubted  prinrilt/  of  Newton's  diecovrry.  Ho 
expressly  affirms,  that  there  is  no  reason  lo  Mieve 
licibnitz  a  plagiarist ;  but  that  if  there  were  iny 
necessiiy  fur  believing  either  lo  be  so,  it  must  be 
Leibnitz,  and  not  Newton,  who  is  o|ien  to  the 
charge.  Dr.  (Juhrancr  angrily  replies,  not  simply 
by  saying,  (which  is  true,)  that  there  is  no  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  I.eibnitz's  having  stolen  New- 
Ion's  invention,  hut  by  denying  the  essential  iden- 
tity of  the  two  methods,  and  by  affirming  that  they 
are  so  difl°erent  as  to  be  considered  "  unlike 
things;" — than  which  nothing  can,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  more  uncandid. 

There  is  onlv  one  statement  which,  as  respects 
Leibnitz,  Dr.  Guhrauer  could  fairly  find  any  fault 
with,  in  Sir  David  Ilrewster's  work  ;  and  that  is, 
that  Keill  had  a  "  rifflit  lo  express  his  opinion" 
that  Ihe  I.etiers  of  Kewlim,  of  UiTO,  gave  indi- 
cations from  which  Iieihnilz  "  derived,  or  might 
derive,"  the  principles  of  his  Calculus.  For  rea- 
sons already  assigned,  we  do  not  think  that  any 
man  had  9  right  to  say  this ;  nor  that  any  one 
could  say  it,  without  being  of  a  dilferent  opinion 
from  Newton  himself,  who  undoubtedly  must  have 
thought  that  he  had  not  discUweil  what  he  had  de- 
signed lo  conceal.  With  no  other  slalemenis  of 
Sir  David  Brewster  as  regards  I.oibnitz,  are  we 
disposed  lo  find  fault.  If  he  has  shown  any  undue 
partiality  in  this  matter  at  all,  it  is  not  by  excessive 
severity  towards  Leibnitz,  but  by  undeserved 
leniency  low-!r.'.i   \,.,,i,,,,  ■  t",,r   mIhI.i  )i,.   i,-,,  pj. 

pressed  stnv  ons 

charges  of  pi  I.,  _  •  ~  very 

gently  touched  the  virulent  reprisals  into  which 
Newlon  was  betrayed  ;  who  even  declared,  at 
last,  that  Leibnitz's  method  was  but  a  plagiarism 
from  H.-irrow — a  charce  upon  which  only  the  very 
blindness  of  polemical  unimosity  could  hare  ven- 
tured ;  for  it  would  eijnallv  show  whence  his  own 
fluxions  miL'!  '  '         '         '  '      '      ,  ■  iiim 

at  once  lo  1.  .iny 

could  have  In  .  u  |.i..i..r  ,■>  i..iii..»  ^- m^.m.  unns, 
it  must  have  bwn  Newlon  himself"  "Siquelqu' 
un  a  profit<?  de  M.  Harrow,  ce  seraplulot  M.  New- 
lon, qui  a  vluditf  sous  lui,  que  moi  ;  qui,  aulant 
que  ie  puis  m'en  souvenir,  n'ai  vu  les  livres 
do  'M.  Harrow  qu'k  mon  second  voyage  d'Angle- 
tcrre." 

As  both  of  these  illustrious  men  could  justly 
claim  the  honor  of  ihe  disputed  invention,  so  boih, 
in  the  •  "  he  controversy,  and  in  the  viru- 

lence el  1  to  which  they  were  carried,  in 

narges  and  act-usaiions,  exhibit 
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thetnaelteft  in  much  ihe  same  sorry  lii;bt  as  the 
philosoplier  in  Le  Horir(;ivis  iitntilhi<mmr,  wtiu 
i>e({int  til  lertiirc  Ih?  rivnl  ina-il-rn  of  ilnnrinj  snrf 
fencing  ■'  ~ 

he  is  a  ; 

ia     i      '  iIl'^UlH'll^f    ^p^■^•l;l^l^    <>I     IMlIlKlll    III- 

firn  lit;    how     |ia»kicin    can    clund     tlic 

setmi-i  im.  .l.cts,  and  iiillanie  llie  nmst  pli:'  ■ 
■ophic  tcnipcraincnls  :  tliat  iu  thunilcr-siurms  ii: 
b«  fonnd  in  tho  hiehcst  laiiludes — disturbing  i:. 
fiit;id  polos  as  well  as  the  burning  tropics  ;  that 
there  is  no  domain  of  speculation,  however  remote, 
or  purely  abstract,  into  which  it  cannot  intrude; 
and  that  the  mathemaliclau,  as  well  as  the  theo- 
logian, can  exhibit  all  the  rancor  of  the  most  vul- 
gar conlrovertista.  There  is  probiibly  nothing 
parallel  in  history,  except  the  controversy  between 
the  nniniiialists  and  realists,  who  actually  hecan  to 
fiehl  fur  and  against  their  shadowy  universals. 
Yel  even  they  first  added  a  religious  to  the  purely 
speculative  element,  which  they  at  last  introtluced 
to  such  an  extent,  that  they  charged  each  the  other 
with  havini;  committed  the  Mii  against  the  ]Ioly 
Ghost  !  Newton  and  Leibnitz  had  neither  the 
excuse  nur  the  guilt  of  this  superadded  provo- 
catioo.* 

However   paradoxical   apparently    may  be   the 
phv  r  Ijeibniiz,  in  his  first  expositions  of 

thi    .  .1  Calculus,  respecting  his  infinitesi- 

mal ()iia:Uii.c:i,  (as,  that  there  are  quantities  infi- 
nitely k'!s  than  quantities  infinitely  little,  and  that 
of  two  quantities  infinitely  great,  one  may  be  infi- 
nitely greater  than  the  other,)  it  is  plain,  that  he 
soon  worked  his  own  conceptions  completely  clear, 
and  gave  his  abbrcviattMl  expressions  their  true  in- 
terpretation. The  explanations  of  Leibnitz  are  in 
fact  often  so  perspicuous,  that  they  ought  to  have 
satisfied  every  objector  ;  and  to  have  prevented  the 
elegant  and  ingenious  nonsense  which  liishop 
Berkeley  ventured  u|H)n,  in  regard  to  them,  more 
than  thirty  years  after,  in  his  Analyst.  Thus, 
among  many  other  places,  In  an  explanatory  letter 
to  M.  Varignon,  in  1701,  Leibnitz  says ; — 

"  Je  ne  ine  suuviens  pas  assez  dcs  expressions 
doot  je  puis  tn'etrc  scrvi  :  inai  '  '  ' 

de  marqucr  qu'on  n'a  pas  bes< 

I'analyse    m:il'  ' des    imun  .t  i^. .-    u. 

physiques.  111  ii'il  y  a  dans  la  naiuri  ' 

ligiies  infiniiii!  ...  , .  ...    .>  la  rigeur,un  compani: 
des  nutres,  ni  par  consequent  qu'il  y  a  des  lif 
infiniment    plus   grandes   que   les   nutres.     (    . 
pourquoi  aUn  d'^viter  ccs  subtilil^  j'ai  crA  que  i 

•One  o"."'  " '•   -1-' 
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pour   rendre   Ic    raisonnement   sensible  k  tout  la 

roonde,  11  sullisait  d'expliquer  ici  I'iiifini  par  Tin- 

comparable,  c'esl-k-dire,  de  concevoir  des  quanti- 

'  iimparablcment  plus  grandes  nu  plus  petitM 

<   niitres  ;  ce  qui  fournit  aulant  qu'on  veut 

!  incompatai  I  lo  ce  qui  est  in- 

'  .lent   plus  inutileinent  en 

iipte  k  r<^i;.iM>  II''  1 1  ml  qui  est  incnm- 

plus    grand    que  lui.      C'est    ainsi 

,..  ....     I  ..nlle  de  Inatiire  magn^lique.  .""  i.-i^.f, 

it  traverse  du  verre,  n'est  pas  compar.ii  i 

grain  de   sable,   ni  ce   grain  avcc   le  i;  .j. 

terre,  ni  ce  globe  avec  le  firmament." 

Dr.  Guhrauer  is  very  severe  on  the  "  narrow- 
ness of  mind"  implied  in  Newton's  concealing  his 
fluxions  under  ciphers,  in  his  correspondence  with 
I  Leibnitz ;    and   contrasts   it   with    the    frank    and 
I  manly  conduct  of  the  latter,  when,  in  his  reply  to 
I  Newton's  second  letter,  he  communicated  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  Calculus  to  his  rival.     It  ought  at  all 
I  events  to  reconcile  Ur.  Guhrauer  to  New  ton's  pro- 
I  cedure,  that   it  formed    in   fact  the  safeguard  of 
i  Leibnitz's  claims  ;  for  had  Newton  disclosed  hia 
secret,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  establish 
them. 

Wc  must  now  ronclude,  though  we  could  have 
wished  to  add  a  few  observations  on  several  other 
matters  ; — on  liCibnitz's  religious  opinions,*  and 
theological  controversies — especially  with  Clarke, 
Bossuet,  and  Pelisson — on  his  political  and  diplo- 
matic life,  in  which,  with  its  acrust4iined  versa- 
tility, he  seems  to  have  been  as  much  :  ' 
as  in  literainre  and  scicncef — on  the  \- 
exerted  on  literature  as  the  cenlro  of  an  im  .m  t- 
ary  commerce  of  the  age — an  inlluence  which  Mr. 
Stewart  has  so  justly  appreciated,  and  finely  illus- 
trali'd  in  his  well-known  Dis-vrlalmn.  Hut  on  all 
these  topics  our  space  compels  us  to  he  silent, 
while  on  others  »o  gladly  conleiit  ourselves  with 
referring  to  the  admirable  criticisms  of  the  last- 

♦  Of  Leibnitz's  reputed  ndnption  of  the  doctrines  of 

R"' '■"    "•■  I  'vo  mid  nothing.     It  is  crrlsin  Ihnt  if 

li  r  avowed  ihrni,  nnr  diil  he  ever  join 

t  tioTt.      If  Ui*»  i!Mfini<.t»*'d   ninnn^rripl. 


,.f      l>.        C.l.r. 


ul«o.''     Dr.  (,iiliriuH-r^ 

ri  mav  b«  found  in  vol. 

-  '  .!*■  qncslion  'i*   ' 

IV  in  vol.  i., 

•'ir-I    I.nli, 


He 


li  dillicult  liuugs  weic  tius),  and  ail 

I 1    ;_II..  .........I-hIIm 


I  tb*  wtcmjwranc*  ol  tlwir  cxprcstiont. 
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torn.  Sir  Jamoa   M 
lair,  ill  their  ass' 

till  V    nl'    \I..I-...lii  .- 
I' 

111  ^  ■    ■         .  .  I        . 

n.iincs  appear  in  iimro  ilinii  out!  m  iliem,  he  la  of 
siilliriciit  iHiporuiiict!  lo  b<^  suhjoctcd  to  a  Cri-ah  ex- 
iiiniii-itiun  III  all.  Su  varioua,  inileud,  are  thv 
phases  ol'  his  c-jiaractor  and  {{enius,  so  numberless 
Ilia  acRoinpliahiiienia,  that  we  may  apply  lo  hiin 
the  well-known  lines  of  Dryden,  divested  of  the 
tiatire  which  waa  designed  in  their  uriginal  appli- 
cation— 

"  A  man  bo  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome." 


art  are  r< 
private  lur 


From  ClumlMn'  Journal. 

UNSPOKEN   LANOUAGE. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  erammar  of  our 
spoken  tongue  is  taught  in  untold  thousands  of 
academies,  there  is  no  institution  of  any  kind  for 
instruction  in  that  e<|oally  useful  language  which 
is  iiciiher  written  nor  .spoken.  There  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  this  kind  of  language  should 
nut  bo  taught  in  a  systematic  and — so  to  speak — 
grammatical  manner ;  for,  if  it  may  be  said  that  it 
cnmes  natural  to  iis  all,  so,  it  may  be  said,  does 
the  employment  of  our  mother  tongue  ;  and  yet, 
as  everybody  knows,  \ic  cannot  use  that  correctly 
wiihnut  training.  1  would  therefnre  humbly  siig- 
I'est  the  inlroiluclinn  into  our  principal  schiKils  and 
nilleiri-s  of  departments  for  the  various  leadin.T 
lir;iiK-lie3  of  wordless  speech,  all  of  them  under 
competent  nKslers  and  mistresses,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

An  important  department  would  he  the  various 
means  of  expressing  anger,  indignaiinn.  contempt, 
and  other  strong  passions  in  the  wonlless  manner. 
It  ouitlit  to  c<iinprj.so  el;isses  I'or  individuals  of 
various  sexes  iind  ages.  For  example,  there  miyhi 
l>o  one  composed  of  young  ladies,  to  teach  them 
the  proper  methods  of  showing  how  much  they 
are  olVended,  from  a  sulky  look  for  an  unreasona- 
ble papa  or  mamma,  to  a  cuntemptuous  toss  of  dis- 
dain tor  a  SH'aiu  who  has  made  a  noD-rcverenlial 
remark.  It  would  be  of  particular  cuns«<]ucnce  to 
train  them  to  the  art  of  euuing,  for  which  pur|>ose 
It  niiubt  be  necessary  to  set  up  a  figure  like  the 
Huiiual  of  the  tournament-irround,  u|)on  which  to 
praciise  the  desired  art.  Pas*  this  ihey  would  be 
paraded  at  a  proper  walking  pace,  and  taught  to 
look  at  it  as  if  they  did  not  see  it,  or  know  what 
it  was.  Cjitiing,  we  should  think,  might  bo  taught 
to  clever  pupils  in  from  four  to  six  lessons. 

The  most  expressive  methods  of  slaiaming  doors 
would  form  the  business  of  a  general  class  ;  for 
this  is  a  form  of  silent,  though  not  noiseless  rhet- 
oric, for  which  almost  all  have  occasion.  Doors 
may  be  slammed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  each 
havins  iu  own  iieculiar  sigaification.  For  instance, 
Ihere  is  the  sulky  slam — a  heavy  dull  mode,  yet 
necessary  for  its  own  particular  shade  of  feeling. 
There  is  also  the  pert,  contemptuous  slam— a 
sharp  snappish  sound,  which  seems  lo  say,  "  I 
despise  you."  Then  there  is  the  thundering  slam, 
for  towering  passions  only,  and  which  generally 
shakes  the  whole  teneiaeot  from  garret  to  cellar. 

•  PrcfixwJ  to  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  EncycltBtulla 
Bntanniea. 


menlio  led  writer.and  his  other  illustrloua  coadju- 1  On  all  of  these,  and  other  ularn*.  lh«^r»>  would  of 

-      For 

ijistress 

out  a 

ng  rc- 

'  '"■    '  ■'!'•  <■""  of  the 

■0  could  not  expect  that,  in 
iiing  could  bo  well  taught  in 
less  than  twelve  lessons. 

An  important  department  would  be  that  for 
teaching  the  various  means  of  expressing  deroga- 
tory opinions  of  friends  and  acquainlance  independ- 
ently of  words.  The  uliliiy  of  the  non-verbal 
language  is  here  so  great,  that  all  must  \m:  sensible 
of  It.  Particular  care  would  he  necessary  in  the 
selectiim  of  teachers,  particularly  those  who  had 
to  train  young  coiiimereial  men  in  (be  mcthoda  of 
indicating  degrees  of  credil-worthinefs  ;  and  those, 
again,  of  the  female  sex  who  gave  instructions  in 
the  beat  modes  of  denoting  the  state  of  reputations. 
The  nicest  caution  ami  delicacy  being  here  neces- 
sary, it  would  be  proper  to  engage  only  first-rale 
talent,  and  to  pay  it  extremely  well.  Wo  am  im- 
agine the  class-rooms  for  this' department  present- 
ing curious  scenes.  Nods,  winks,  elevations  of 
the  eyebrows,  shrugs,  airecledly-concen.cd  looks, 
would  be  seen  passing  between  teachers  and  pupils 
in  a  surprising  manner.  A  master  might  b«!  seen 
giving  lessons  in  the  layingof  a  finger  signilicanily 
across  the  lips,  for,  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  A 
spectator  unac(|uainled   uiih  tlie  object  would  be 

apt  to  suppose  the  clns.;  n  , -•■-ation  of  lunatics, 

when,  in  reality,  it  w  ,„  preparation  for 

some  of  the  most   im; .  ues  of  social  life, 

'i'his  allusion,  by  ihe  way,  rciniiids  us  of  one  of 
the  things  to  be  taught  in  this  department ;  name- 
ly, the  proper  way  of  referring  without  words  to 
the  various  degrees  of  sanity  enjoyed  by  one'a 
friends— from  that  movement  of  shoulders  and 
eyebrows  which  expresses  a  sense  of  their  inhlity, 
to  the  pointings  lo,  and  loucbiiigs  of,  t:      '  J. 

by  which  we  indiralc  their  being  hup.  i 

ill  madness,  or  what  is  Ihouglii  the  ^.lln.■  muii!, 
the  knowledge  and  goodness  which  soar  above  tho 
commiin  world. 

One  good  end  might  ho  in  a  special  manner 
served  by  Ihe  proposed  insiitutions,  and  one  which 
would,  in  fact,  make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  all 
other  soipinaries,  and  the  obstructions  to  all  c.ih,  r 
means  of  acquiring  knowletlge.  It  often  h:: 
as  every  one  knows,  that  people  speak  of 
which  none  but  themselves  understand.  Whai  ait 
the  test  til  do  ? — to  acknowledge  ignorance,  aim 

r' ■'"  ' 'I-  -  •     'rut      I'liis  were  such  a 

-'■d  of  a  fair  share  of 

^'   '        1      ■         ....     The  alternative,  of 

course,  is  to  listen  with  that  appearance  of  inlelli 
genee  usually  called  a-"  knowing  Imtk."  Rut  this 
is  called  for  in  many  various  forms.  For  example, 
if  a  friend  quotes  from  a  I.iatin  or  French  author,' 
there  is  required  an  aspect  which  seems  to  sav— 
"  Right:  you  have  it — the  thing  is  undeniabrc." 
Sup(M.se,  aeain,  you  are  at  an  exhibition  of  p^.- 
tiires,  and  join  a  pair  of  friends  who  are  talking 

lade — coloring- 
ing — old  womap 
I"  tiie  foil:. 
1  like  a  r\. 


learni' 
tone — 
in  the 
all  of 
as  far  :: 
may  be  guf- 
up  your  cou: 
n»l  lantern. 


'e  to  light 

;:id  i>riuici 

mucii  graver,  more  solemn   light 
it  must  be ;  cousistiog  of  a  decided  earuestoeM  u 
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eye,  t  priinneaa  or  lips  ;  a  few  (inn,  shrewd,  side- 

li""  ■■' ^;  two  hods  judiciously  interspersed  ; 

.a   toss   up  v(  the  cliiii   as  yuu  stalk 
.  ;;i  .-1  sini'L-  « .,r,l    I.,  ilie  iiexl  picture, 
.  ng  ami  judging 
t  rKKMul  papers  at 

ix'icnlihc  wHriciies  are  not  luss  nofdtul ;  for  at 
present  many  grown  gentlemen  hardly  know  how 
to  conduct  tluiii.solves  on  those  occasions.  Such 
looks  would  require  to  be  duly  graduated  to  the 
i'  f  the  various  pa|M!rs — from   a  trivial, 

I  0  look  for  speculations  in  geology  and 

■  '  '  '         '  ' '   matters,   to  one 

I  iiud,    when    the 

1 I.   ,...^,,,1  over  with  alge- 

1  In  this  department  it  would  be 

V, .:•   lours  for  the  more  8pcci:il  in- 

ftruction  01  .  councillors,  and  other  offi- 

cials, as  it  l>  ,    riicularly  absurd  to  sec  the 

gentlemen  at  the  green  table  looking  as  if  they  had 
no!  tlie  faintest  idea  of  u  hat  the  matter  is  all  about. 
There  would  be  a  large  miscellaneous  depart- 
ment, absorbing  tnany  odds  and  ends.  Here  one 
might  be  duly  trained  to  the  silent  methods  of 
maintaining  an  appearance  of  con.sciiuenco — mak- 
i  '    I>eep  their  distance,  and   ?o  forth.     A 

,y  to  ati  over-familiar  remark  is  a  piece 
I'i  .11.  "iii.li  would  require  a  good  deal  of  practice 
for  most  persons,  as,  to  do  human  nature  justice, 
we  do  no!  iiMiinllv  (■  •,  1  1,  fiI,M..i  about  dignity — 
witness  th'-  n — and  only  ac- 

quire the  bii,  iirse  with  society. 

Connocird  with  such  lessons  are  those  re<iuirtd  for 
p-co^Miitions  in  streets  and  other  public  places — 
the  cool  nod  for  a  friend  who  borrows,  the  impressi 
how  for  the  lady  who  gives  nice  parties,  the  mix- 
ture of  nonchalance  and  perfect  politeness  to  be 
conveyed  to  one  whom  you  suppose  to  he  an  ene- 
ir.y  or  rival,  so  as  to  leave  him  nothing  of  which 
c.tiier  to  boast  or  complain.  ,  To  chill  down  and 
luitle  off  bores  hy  mere  mute  dodging — .to  turn 
the  cold  shojldur  in  an  unchallengeable  manner  to 
pornonb  "  not  proper" — would  also  call  for  much 
study.  All  of  these  are  utterances  of  a  most  re- 
fuird  nature,  coni(>:iri  il  tn  which  wotd-laiiguage  is 
;i    I  ;.ce    of    the  nialcriality.       Decayed 

i:i  ;oiiers  of  the  i.,  •■a  would  probably  be 

I'i'jud  the  only  persons  competent  to  teach  such 
niceties.  Here,  also,  the  various  feelings  cxpres- 
sIMu  hy  a  turn  or  cast  of  the  eyes,  hy  a  hH>k,  a 
smile,  a  pursing-up  or  a  turning  down  of  the 
mouth,  and  many  other  little  gesticulations,  would 
\f  s  ibiect  of  exercise.     We  would  iu)t  willingly 

^  •  _;ven  in  th"  "  -  '     i- 

1  .!>  to  the  l:  | 

..illy  a 
.     A 


ncr  and  teach  thiiH%  would 
ro  of  the  htgher  olhcials  of 

-al  oiitlin<»  of  the  kind  of^nmina- 


SUNLIGHT    UPON    THii    WATERS. 

SrNLionT  upon  the  waters — or  when,  hushed,  ' 

The  mirrored  lake  reflects  it,  beam  for  beam  • 
Or  when  it  seems,  on  ripples  radiance-flushed, 

A  rain  of  stars — how  beautiful  to  seem  ! — 
When,  with  the  cataract,  it  U-..  '   '  -lies 

Down  to  the  aloms-shatlereil  w. 

And,  ere  the  da/jtled  eye  can  iliiun  .i.^  i....~hes. 

Melts  to  the  semblance  of  the  heaTcnly  bow  ; 
When,  in  that  bow  itself,  serenely  spread 

O'er  the  storm-featured  concave,  it  appears 
A  pathway  for  ih'  Invisible  to  tread  ; 

A  gorgeous  arch,  connecting  holier  spheres; 
Then,  sunlight  on  the  waters  is  a  theme 
For  poet's  raptured  gaze,  and  loftiest  mystic  dream. 

Lo  !  on  a  lesser  scale,  'l  is  still  the  theme — 

Spangling  in  dewdrops  o'er  the  hladed  grass ; 
Dright'ning  the  shallows  of  the  pebbled  stream. 

Through  which  the  naked-footed  urchins  pass ; 
When,  in  some  reservoir,  or  large,  or  small, 

It  draws  the  basking  inmates  to  the  brim, 
As,  on  their  scales  of  gold  and  silver,  fall 

Th'  exhilarating  rays  in  which  thev  swim  ; 
Or  when  some  well-oared  boat,  in  swift  advance, 

Quickens  the  strokes  from  which   the  waters 
glance ; 
Or  when,  to  take  her  bath,  th'  imperial  swan 

Flutters,  for  glee,  the  surface  in  her  track, 
Stoops  her  arched  neck,  down  diving,  and,  anon, 

Showers  liquid  brilliants  o'er  her  plumage-ruflled 
back. 

Trebly,  the  theme ! — when,   viewed   from  some 
great  height, 

At  morn,  it  radiates  skyward  from  the  main ; 
Or  when,  at  noon,  insufferably  bright, 

The  billows  blaze  along  the  wat'ry  plain  ; 
Or  when,  at  even,  in  the  purpling  west. 

The  fleecy  vapors  catch  chameleon-dyes. 
While  at  their  feet,  in  softened  splendor  dressed, 

The  undulating  ocean,  murm'ring,  lies; 
Or  when,  by  terraced  lawn,  or  statued  place. 

Some  cooling  fountain  jets  translucent  streams, 
Which,  from  their  crested  summits  to  their  base, 

Freshen  and  revel  in  the  pervious  beams; — 
And,  in  each  phase,  the  |>oet  will  perceive 
The  beautiful  on  earth,  in  which  his  race  Itclieve. 

Rural  SonnctM. 


to  make  it  a  reality. 


A    HOME-SONNET. 

The  world  is  with  me,  and  its  many  cares — 

lis  woes — its  wants — the  anxious  hopes  and  fears 

That  wait  on  all  terro8tri:il  affairs — 

Til'-  -'■  ■  ' f  former  and  of  future  years — 

Fo'  nr-ics  and  prophetic  tears, 

Q  .  .  I  irit  that  was  once  elate. 

'   what  a  wilderness  the  earth  appears, 
youth,  and  niinh,  and  health,  are  out  of 

date! 
nut  no — a  laugh  of  innocence  and  joy 
Resounds,  like  music  of  the  fairy  race, 
.And,  pladly  turning  from  the  world's  annoy, 
'  'on  a  little  radiant  face, 

^,  internally,  the  merry  boy 
u  i.o  makes  a  lon-shinc  in  a  shadv  place. 

^        tluod'i  Poant 
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THE    LAST    RECOLLECTIONS   OF    NAPOLEON.* 

Tmiii:  arc  few  tliines  more  strikiiij;  llian  lli' 
nnslocy  in  civil  and  physical  dianifcs  of  tlm  wurlil 
'1"'         '       ■  liecn  in  tliu  liislury  of  man 

^  in  llic  history  of  (lalioiis. 
I  ly  and  nalioim  liavr  alike  :i 

I  llie  world  liancomnicnccil  m 

I  ;  llio  Uoinan  cni|iirc  was  tliu  il. ...u 

bi'twecii  ihe  old  world  and  the  nuw.  It  was  llio 
moral  deluge,  out  of  which  a  new  condition  of 
man,  new  laws,  new  forms  of  reli(,'ion,  new  styles 
of  thought,  almost  a  totally  new  confiduratinn  of 
hnnnn  84)ciely  wcro  to  arise.  .V  new  soli! 
of  the  civil  world  took  place:  power  ali»orl>> 
one  ra(;u  of  mankind  was  to  Ik;  divided  am<ing  vari- 
ous races ;  ami  the  development  of  principles  of 
povcriinii-nt  and  society,  hitherto  unknown,  was  to 
!>'  scircily  less  nicuiorahle,  le^s  unexpected,  or 
less  prDdiietive,  than  that  voyage  hv  which  Colum- 
bus douliled  the  space  of  the  habitaldc  glohe. 

The  Ueformation  was  another  iniylily  ch.ingc. 
It  introduced  civil  liberty  into  the  empire  of  tyran- 
ny, religion  into  the  realm  of  8U()crstition,  and  sci- 
ence into  the  depths  of  national  ignorance.  The 
French  U;"volution  was  the  last,  and  not  the  least 
powerful  change  within  human  experience.  Its 
purpose  is,  like  its  oi)eration,  still  did)ion.s.  Whe- 
ther it  came  simply  for  wrath,  or  simply  for  restora- 
tion—wlicther,  like  the  carth<iiiako  (if  Lisbon,  it 
cam'!  only  to  destroy,  and  leave  its  ruins  visible  for 
a  century  to  come  ;  to  clear  the  ground  of  incuin- 
branc's  too  massive  for  the  hand  of  man,  and  open 
the  soil  for  exertions  nobler  than  the  old,  must  be 
left  to  tiiuo  to  interpret.  But  there  can  be  no 
<iuestiiin,thit  the  most  prominent  acoiicy,  the  most 
powerful  influence,  and  the  most  dazzling  lustre  of 
a  period  in  which  all  the  stronger  imptiKsos  of  our 
being  were  in  the  wildest  activity,  centred  in  the 
character  of  one  man,  and  that  man — Napoleon. 

It  is  evidently  a  law  of  Providence,  that  all  the 
great  changes  of  society  shall  be  the  work  of  indi- 
vidual minds.  Yet  when  we  reccdlcct  the  diirieuliy 
of  cllecting  any  general  change,  embracing  the 
infinite  varieties  of  human  interests,  caprices,  pas- 
sions and  purposes,  nothing  could  seem  more  im- 
probable. Hut  it  has  always  been  the  course  of 
things.  Without  Ctiarlcmagne,  the  little  princi- 
palities of  Ootbic  Kurupe  would  never  have  lieen 
systomatiz"d  into  an  empire ; — without  Luther, 
what  could  have  Keen  Ihe  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion » — without  .Napoleon,  the  French  Revolution 
would  hive  burnt  itself  out,  vanished  into  air,  or 
sunk  into  .ashes.  He  alone  collected  its  materials, 
combined  them  into  a  new  and  powerful  shape, 
crowned  this  being  of  his  own  formation  with  the 
imperial  robe,  erected  it  in  the  centre  of  Kurope, 
and  c:dle(l  the  nations  to  how  down  before  a  new 
idol,  like  the  gods  of  the  Indian  known  only  by  its 
mysterious  frown,  the  startling  splendor  of  its  dia- 
dem, and  the  swords  and  serpents  grasped  in  its 
hands. 

That  the  character  of  Napoleon  was  a  singular 
compound  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers  with 
the  lowest  mond  qualities,  is  evidently  the  true  de- 
scription of  ibis  extraordinary  being.  This  c<ini- 
binalion  alone  accounts  for  the  rapidity,  the  splen- 
dor of  his  career,  and  the  sudden  and  terrible  com- 

*  HUtory  of  the  Ciptititx)  nf  SapoUon  at  St.  Hdena. 
By  CtEN-EBAi.  CocsT  MosTnoio.v.  2  vols.  London: 
Colbutn. 


plolenen  of  his  fall.    Nothing  leas  than  prrrmineiit 
capacity  could  have  shot  him  upthm  ids 

anil    tnm(iiwLs  of  the    Hevoluli'm    iin  i  »t 

•il  mind 

lie  have 

rial 

of 

.   ..    .....Jail 

thrones    I  :in  by  the  common 

l«iuds  ol  _  .    ::;n,  and   comjiclled 

them  to  find  their  only  security  for  the  jn-nce  of 
Europe  in  consigning  him  to  a  dungeon.  He  was 
the  only  instance  in  modern  history  of  a  monarch 
dethroned  by  a  universal  conviction  ;  warred 
list  by  mankind,  as  the  «:Ie  object  of  the  war; 
^ered  over  into  captivity  by  the  unanimous 
jniimnent  of  nations;  and  held  in  the  same  unre- 
laxing  and  judicial  fetters  until  he  died. 

It  is  another  striking  feature  of  tli:  ■       be, 

that  the  whole  family  of  Napoleon  (  i  iiti 

him.     'i'liey   neither   possessed    his    1.. .-,  nor 

were  guilty  of  his  olTences.  Hut  as  they  had  risen 
sidcly  by  him,  they  jn'rished  entirely  with  him. 
Future  history  will  continually  hover  over  this  pe- 
riod of  our  annals,  as  the  one  which  most  resem- 
bles some  of  those  fabrications  of  the  oriental  ge- 
nius, in  which  human  events  are  continually  under 
tlie  guidance  of  spirits  of  the  air  ;  in  which  fantas- 
I  tic  fallacies  are  erected  by  a  spell,  and  the  Irea- 
I  sures  of  the  eanh  developed  by  the  wave  of  a  wand 
--in  which  the  mendicant  of  ibis  hour  is  exalted 
into  the  prince  of  the  next;  and  while  the  wonder 
still  glitters  before  the  eye,  another  sign  of  the  nec- 
romancer di.'Violves  thejihol-  ' ■•'  ■ '  "o.>    ir  ..t^j^^ 

Human  recollection  has  no  :  .-r, 

so  widely  di.ftributed,  and    ,  ,  ,,ve 

all  the  ordinary  casualties  of  the  world,  so  instant- 
ly and  so  irretrievably  overthrown.  The  kings  of 
earth  are  not  undone  at  a  blow  ;  kingdoms  do  not 
change  their  rulers  without  a  struggle.  Great 
pa.«sions  and  great  havoc  have  always  preceded 
and  followed  the  fall  of  monarchies.  l3ut  the  four 
diadems  of  the  Napoleim  nus-  fell  from  their  wear- 
ers' brows  with  scarcely  a  touch  from  the  hand  of 
man.  The  surrender  of  the  crown  by  Nsfwleon 
extinguished  the  crowns  actually  ruling  over  mil- 
lions, and  virtually  inlluencing  the  wh'.l>  .■..m.ix.tn. 
They  were  extinguished,  ttni,  at  the  i  .  n 

the  imperial  crown  disappeared,     hi  ;ier 

been  crushed  at  Waterloo,  than  they  all  fell  into 
fragments,  of  themselves ; — the  whole  dynasty 
went  down  with  Najxileon  into  the  dungeon,  and 
not  one  of  them  has  sinc^-  returned  to  Ihe  world. 

The  name  of  General  Count  Moniholon  is  well 
known  to  this  country,  as  that  of  a  brave  officer, 
who,  after  acquiring  distinguished  rank  in  the 
French  army  by  his  sword,  fidlowcd  Na|ioleon  to 
St.  Helena  ;  remained  with  him  during  his  captiv- 
ity ;  and  upon  his  death  was  made  the  depositary 
of  his  papers,  and  his  exroutor.  But  his  own  lan- 
guage, in  a  letter  dated  from  the  C'astle  of  Ham  in 
June,  18)1,  gives  the  best  account  of  his  authority 
and  his  pnx^edings. 

"  .\  soldier  of  the  republic,  a  brigadier-general 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  minister-plenipoteniia- 
ry  in  Germany  in  \'i*\'i  and  1813,  I  could,  like  oth- 
ers, have  left  memoirs  concerning  the  things  v»  hich 
I  saw ;  but  the  whole  is  edaced  from  my  mind  in 
pro.wnce  of  a  single  thing,  a  single  event,  and  a 
single  man.  The  thing  is  Waterloo;  the  event, 
the  fall  of  the  empire ;  and  the  man,  .Vapoleoo."' 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us,  ihat  be  shared  the 
St.  Helena  captivity  for  six  years ;  that  for  forty- 
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two  nirhu  hfl  natcliwl  the  dyini?  bed  of  the  ex- 

iliat,  hv  Nil     ' 
J.     lint  I. 

•  ivninnv  lliaii  the  trilmlr  of 

j.,  ,  .,  „i,i,-|,  Vie  shouM  think  must 

have  won;  .  and  trird  tlic  conmitu- 

tion.oftlii   .  li.llowcr  of  this  exlraorJi- 

niry  captive. 

Napoleon,  thoiiph  apparently  contemptuous  of 
the  opiniiin"!  of  in;inkiiid,  evidently  fell  the  strong- 
est anxielv  to  m:iki>  o«i  a  favorahlo  staletnent  for 
himself  And  all  his  hours,  except  the  few  de- 
voted to  exercise  on  horseSaek  and  to  sleep,  and  to 
'  '  .  were  einploye<l  in  completing  the  nar- 

■h  was  to  clear  up  his  character  to  man- 

KlIMI. 

Diirinff  the  last  years  passed  in  St.  Helena,  Na- 
poleon sent  for  the  count  every  night  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  continued  dictatinf^  to  him  till  six  in 
the  morning,  when  he  went  into  the  bath,  dismiss- 
ing the  count  with — "  Come,  my  »<in,  go  and  re- 
pose, and  come  to  me  again  at  nine  o'clock.  We 
shall  have  breakfast,  and  resume  the  labors  of  the 
night."  Al  nine,  he  returned,  and  remained  with 
him  till  one,  when  Napo!e<m  went  to  bed.  Be- 
tween four  and  five,  he  sent  for  the  count  again, 
who  dined  with  him  every  day,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
left  him,  to  return  at  eleven. 

The  world  little  knew  the  drudgery  to  which 
these  unfortunate  foUowers  of  the  ex-craperor  were 
thus  exposed,  and  they  must  all  have  rejoiced  at 
any  termination  of  a  toil  so  remorseless  and  so  un- 
cheering. 

Naptdeon  was  fond  of  Iftc  Turkish  doctrine  of 
fatality.  Whether  so  acute  a  mind  was  capable 
of  believing  a  doctrine  so  palpably  contradicted  by 
the  common  circumstances  of  life,  and  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  reason,  can  scarcely  bo  a  question  ; 
but  with  him,  as  with  the  Turks,  it  was  a  capital 
doctrine  for  the  mighty  machine  which  he  called  an 
army.  But  the  count  seems  to  have  been  a  true 
believer.  He,  too,  pron<iunces,  that  "  destiny  is 
ATittcn,"  and  regards  himself  .as  being  under  the 
peculiar  influence  of  a  malignant  sl.ir,  or,  in  his 
own  words:  "  In  fact,  without  having  sought  it, 
my  destiny  brought  mo  into  contact  with  the  em- 
p-ror  in  the  Klys^e  Hourbon,  conducled  nie,  with- 
out my  knowing  it,  to  the  shores  of  Boulogne,  where 
honor  imposed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  not  aban- 
doning the  nephew  of  the  emperor  in  presence  of 
'•■  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Irrevo- 
kI  to  the  mi<<fortunes  of  a  family,  I  am 
hurt  (M  tiihing  in  Ham  ;  the  captivity  commenced 
in  St.  Helena." 

Of  Pouii'  ''  '  '  ■•  •  be  acknowledged, 
that  hn  w  r   the   vjcrs  or  the 

violence*  wni.n  i-  i m/,..!   l.urope  so  frojuently 

in  the  leaders  of  the  French  armies.  He  app<>ar» 
til  li  i\..  hfl  M  -!i  rill  t'riii-H  !i  in  111  i.f  liii!ioral)]e  habits, 

i-e.  But  we 
I  ir,  and  think 
tb»'  ivc  acti'd  much  more  wiwrly  if  he 

h  id  .  IM  the  care  of  themselves,  avoided 

the  bltiiiiiir  "I   nii^t:4king  t  uf  Napoleon 

for  »  hero  ami  n  tfeniu".  nt  letly  in  Ijon- 

■  II  «il!i  an  invasion  of 

ijff  the  most  sagaciuuB 

r':i 

T  eomroencps  with  the  return  of  Na- 

;■'■  ■''■■•    '• 'vn,hi«  throne,  a'"' 

■  \    bv   the    Brill 
I _.  ,'  il    raris  at  bi\   , 


the  morning  of  the  Slst.     It  ii  now  clear  that  the 

■  ■  "  '  f  this  extraordinary  man  was  his 
ly.     If  he   had  remained  at  its 

1'  1  no  .~i,.,;ii  red  condition  be  uliat  it  might, 

he  would  have  l)een  powerful,  have  awed  the  grow- 
ing hostility  of  the  capital,  and  have  probably  been 
able  to  make  peace  alike  for  himself  and  his  nation. 
But  by  hurrying  to  Paris,  all  was  lost :  he  stripped 
himself  of  his  strength ;  he  threw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies ;  and  palpably  capitulated  to 
the  men  who,  but  the  day  before,  were  trembling 
under  the  fear  of  his  vengeance. 

Nobleness  of  heart  is  essenli.il  to  all  true  re- 
nown ;  and  |>crhaps  it  is  not  less  essential  to  all 
real  security.  Napoleon,  with  talents  which  it  is 
pcrfeclly  childish  to  question,  though  the  attempt 
has  been  made  since  the  close  of  his  brilliant  ca- 
reer, wanted  this  nobleness  of  heart,  and  through 
its  want  ultimately  perished.  (»f  the  bravery  of 
him  who  fought  the  splendid  cam|)aigns  of  Italy, 
and  of  the  political  sagacity  of  him  who  raised  him- 
self from  being  a  subaltern  of  artillery  to  a  sove- 
reign of  sovereigns,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
his  selfishness  was  so  excessive  that  it  occasionally 
made  both  contemptible,  and  gave  his  conduct  alike 
the  appearance  of  cowardice,  and  the  appearance 
of  infatuation.  His  (light  from  Egypt,  leaving  his 
army  to  be  massacred  or  captured,  disgraced  him 
in  the  face  of  Europe.  His  (light  from  Bussia, 
leaving  the  remnant  of  his  legions  to  be  destroyed, 
was  a  new  scandal ;  but  hitherto  no  evil  had  been 
produced  by  this  gross  regard  of  self.  The  penal- 
ty, however,  must  1)0  paid.  His  (light  fruiii  the 
army  in  Belgium,  leaving  il  without  counsel  or  di- 
rection, to  be  crushed  by  a  vielorious  enemy,  was 
the  third  instance  of  that  ignoble  preference  of  his 
own  objects  which  had  charactcriicd  and  stained 
his  Egyptian  and  Kiis-sian  career.  But  relribuiinn 
was  now  come,  and  he  was  to  he  undone.  The 
slaughter  of  Waterloo  had  been  tremendous,  but  it 
was  not  final.  The  loss  of  the  French  army  had 
been  computed  at  forty  thousand  men,  killed, 
wounded,  and  dispersed.  He  had  come  into  the 
ficM  with  seventy-two  thousand  men,  independent 
of  Croiirhy.  He  hail  thus  thirty  thousand  remain- 
ing. Orouchy's  force  of  thirty  thousand  was  still 
untouched,  and  was  able  to  make  its  way  to  Paris. 
In  addition  to  these  sixty  thousand,  strong  garri- 
sons had  been  left  in  all  the  fortresses,  which  he 
might  without  difficulty  have  gathered  upon  his  re- 
treat. The  Parisian  national  guard  would  have 
augmented  this  force,  probably,  on  the  whole,  to 
one  hundred  thousand  men.  Il  is  true  thai  the 
allied  Hussian  and  Austrian  forces  were  on  the 
frontier.  But  they  had  not  yet  moved,  and  could 
not  prevent  the  march  of  those  reinforcements. 
Thus,  without  reckoning  the  provincial  militia  of 
France,  or  calculating  on  a  lirlr  m  masse.  Napo- 
leon within  a  fortnight  might  have  been  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  while  the 
pursuing  army  could  not  have  mustered  half  the 
nuiiil)er.  He  would  thus  have  had  lime  for  nego- 
tiation ;  and  time  with  him  was  everything.  Or 
let  ihe  event  lie  what  it  might,  the  comnion  senio 
of  the  allies  would  have  led  them  to  avoid  a  direct 
collision  with  so  powerful  a  force  fighting  on  its 
own  ground  under  the  walls  of  the  capital,  and 
knowing  that  the  only  alternatives  were  cuniplete 
triumph  or  total  ruin. 

fount  Montholon  makes  a  remark  on  the  facility 

\,  ,-:,    A  lili'l)  courlM'-   iii;.Li-   tin  ii  .■•./•;ii>i'  trMiii  :i  fall- 

•  no,  which  il  in 

But  It  w.  '  xem 
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pUfipd  lh«n  in  ihe  double  overthrow  or  Napoleon.  I 
"At   Fi)iilniiil)li;aii,    in    lfil4,"  »ny»    the   rm 
"  when  I   tinMciu'd  to  oflVr  to  carry  him  ofl 
lh«  Iroopii  under  my  command,  1  found  no  on.-  jh 
those  vast  corridors,    formirly  loo   small  fur  llii: 
crowd  of  courtiers,  except  llio  Diiko  of  Dassano 
and  two  aiden-dc-camp."     His  whole  court,  down 
to  his  Manicluki!  and  valet,  had  run  otV  to  Paris,  to 
look  for  pay  and  place  under  the  Hourhona.     In  a 
similar  c.iso  in  the  next  year,  at  the  Elys^e  Bour- 
bon, ho  found  hut  two  counts  and  an  (.(lucrry.     It 
was  pcrft'clly  pl.iin  to  all  the  world  but  Napoleon 
lilrnsi'lf  thai  hin  fate  was  decided. 

There  certainly  seems  to  have  liccn  snmethinf; 
in  his  conduct  at  this  period  that  can  scarcely  be 
accounted  for  hut  hy  infntuati<in.  His  finst  act,  the 
desertion  of  his  army,  was  degrading  to  his  honor, 
but  his  coiidurt  on  his  arrival  was  not  less  degrad- 
ing to  his  nacacily.  Kveu  his  brother  l.ucien  said 
that  he  was  blinded  with  the  smnko  of  Waterloo. 
He  seems  to  have  utterly  lost  that  distinct  view 
and  fierce  decision  which  formerly  characterized 
all  his  conduct.  It  was  no  more  the  cannon-shot 
or  the  thunder-clap,  it  was  the  wavering  of  a  mind 
suddenly  perplexed  by  the  diflRcullies  which  he 
would  once  nave  solved  by  a  sentence  and  over- 
whelmed by  resistance — which  he  would  have  once 
swept  away  like  a  swarm  of  flies.  The  leader  of 
armies  was  crushed  by  a  conspiracy  of  clerks,  and 
the  sovereign  of  the  continent  was  sent  to  the  dun- 
geon by  a  cahal  of  his  own  slaves. 

While  Naploeon  w.is  thus  lingering  in  the 
Klys^i!  Hourhiin,  the  two  chambers  of  the  legis- 
lature were  busily  employed  between  terror  and 
intrigue.  The  time  wjis  delicate,  for  the  Ilour- 
bous  and  the  allies  were  approaching.  Hut,  on 
the  olhet  hand,  the  fortunes  of  Nsp<deon  might 
change ;  tardiness  in  recognizing  the  Hourlmns 
might  be  fatal  to  their  hopes  of  place,  hut  the  pre- 
cipitancy of  abandoning  Napoleon  might  bring 
their  heads  under  the  knife  of  the  guillotine.  All 
public  life  is  experiment.il,  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  experiment  was  of  a  more  tremu- 
luus  description 

At  length  they  began  to  act ;  and  the  first  pre- 
caution of  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  to  secure 
their  own  existence.  Old  Lafayette  moved  a  reso- 
lution, that  the  man  should  be  regarded  as  a  traitor 
to  the  country  who  made  any  attempt  to  dissolve 
the  chamber.  This  was  an  obvious  declaration 
against  the  authority  of  the  empire.  The  next 
motion  was,  that  General  Becker  should  be  ap- 
pointed commandant  of  the  guard  ordered  to  pro- 
tect the  Iciiislalurc.  This  was  a  provision  against 
the  mob  of  Paris.  The  legislature  was  now  safe 
from  its  two  pnnninent  perils.  In  the  mean  time,  j 
Napoleon  had  made  another  capital  blunder.  He 
had  held  a  council  of  the  ministers,  to  which  he! 
proposed  the  question,  whether  he  should  proceed 
in  person  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  demand 
supplies,  or  send  his  brothers  and  ministers  to 
make  the  communication.  Three  of  the  ministers 
approved  of  his  going  in  person,  hut  the  majority 
dis.ipproved  of  it^-on  the  plea  of  its  being  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  in  the  excited  st.ite  of  the  public 
passions.  If  Napoleon  had  declined  this  counsel, 
which  arose  from  either  pusillanimity  or  perfidy,  it 
is  perfectly  possible  that  be  might  have  silenced 
all  opposition.  The  known  attachment  of  the 
.Toops,  the  sup<>r»tition  connected  with  his  for-! 
tunes,  the  presence  of  the  man  whom  they  all  so 
lately  worshipped,  as  the  Indians  worship  the  ser-' 
peat  fur  the  poison  of  its  fang,  might  have  pro-{ 


doced  a  complete  rcvnlsion.     Napoleon,  loo,  wu 


surrounded  with  more  pov  .• 

drama  could  ever  offer,  ami    ....-:   _  ..    -cl 

which  might  involve  the  fate  of  France  and 
Kumpe,  the  day  might  have  finished  by  a  new 
burst  of  national  enthusiasm,  and  the  restnrati<m 
of  Napoleon  to  the  throne,  with  all  hi»  enemies  in 
the  legislature  chained  to  its  footstool. 

But  he  sent  his  brother  Joseph  to  the  chamber 
of  peers,  and  received  the  answer  to  his  mission 
next  morning,  in  a  pro|Misal  which  was  etjuivalenl 
to  a  demand  for  his  abdication. 

.\  council  of  ministers  was  again  held  on  this 
proposal.  The  .lame  three  who  had  voted  for  his 
presence  in  the  chamber,  now  voted  for  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  proposal.  The  majority,  however, 
were  against  them.  Napoleon  yielded  to  the 
majority.  Ho  had  lost  his  opimrtunity — and  in 
politics  opportunity  is  everything.  He  had  now 
nothing  more  to  lose.  He  drew  up  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  aWication  ;  but  apjiended  to  it  the 
condition  of  proclaiming  his  son,  Jiapolcon  Second, 
emperor  of  the  French.  This  was  an  artifice,  but 
it  was  unworthy  even  of  the  art  of  Nap<doon.  He 
must  have  been  conscious  that  the  allies  would 
have  regarded  this  appointment  as  a  Irick  to  ensure 
his  own  restoration.  His  son  was  yet  a  child  ;  a 
regent  must  have  been  appointed  ;  Napoleon  would 
have  naturally  been  that  regent ;  and  in  six 
months,  or  on  the  first  retreat  ofxtho  allies,  he 
would  as  naturally  have  reappointed  himself  em- 
peror. The  trick  was  too  shallow  for  his  siigacity, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  hope  that  it  could  have 
been  suffered  by  the  allies.  Yet  it  passed  the 
chamber,  and  NajHjleon  Second  was  acknowledged 
within  the  walls.  But  the  acknowledgment  was 
laughed  at  without  them  ;  the  allies  did  not  con- 
descend to  notice  it  ;  and  the  allies  proceeded  to 
their  work  of  restoration  as  if  he  had  never  ex- 
isted. In  fact,  the  dynasty  was  at  an  end  ;  a  pro- 
visional government  was  appointed,  with  Fouch^ 
at  its  he.id,  and  the  name  of  Napoleon  was  pro- 
nounced no  more. 

Count  Montholon  gives  a  brief  but  striking  de- 
scription of  the  confu.*ion,  dismay,  and  despair, 
into  which  Waterloo  had  thrown  the  Bunapartists. 
He  had  hurried  In  the  Elysde  a  few  hours  after  the 
arrival  of  Bonaparte  from  the  field.  He  met  the 
Duke  of  Yiccnza  coming  out,  with  a  -  i-e 

of  dejection,  and  asked    him  what  w:.  r. 

"  All  is  lost,"  wasihe  answer.  "  Ymi  urmed  to- 
day, as  you  did  at  Fontainbleau,  only  to  see  the 
emperor  resign  his  crown.  The  leaders  of  the 
chambers  desire  his  abdication.  They  will  have 
it  ;  and  in  a  week  Louis  XVIII.  will  be  in  Paris. 
At  night,  on  the  19th,  a  short  note  in  pencil  was 
lefk  with  my  Swiss,  announcing  the  destruction  of 
the  army.  The  same  notice  was  given  toCarnot. 
The  last  telegraphic  dispatch  had  brought  news  of 
victory  :  we  both  hastened  to  the  Dukcof  Otranlo  ; 
he  assured  us  with  all  his  cadaverous  coldness  that 
he  knew  nothing.  He  knew  all,  however.  I  am  well 
assured.  Events  succeeded  each  other  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  ;  there  is  no  longer  any  possi- 
ble illusion.  All  is  lost,  and  the  Bourbons  will  be 
here  in  a  week." 

The  cnnni  remained  forty-eight  hours  at  the 
palace.  The  fallen  emperor  h.ad  now  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  to  America,  and  the  count  promised  to 
accompany  him.     A  couple  of  regiments,  formed 
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of  the  workmen  of  tha  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
Bin:    '  '        '  '  '    ■   lh.it  Na- 

p<'  iiij  lake 

vtih^i-.iii"  r  <■..  -.      iiiii  in:  ^w  u  kitew  the 

figure  uhirli  i  rsoftlie  mob  would  make 

in  front   of  i! :a  wliicli   lr.id  crushed   his 

guard  at  Watcrlon,  and  he  declined  (he  honor  of 
this  new  mmmand.  \  fcwciiuriiiTS,  who  adhered 
to  him  6lill,  continued  tu  talk  of  his  piitlinf;  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  national  force.  Uul  Water, 
loo  had  ofleclually  cured  him  of  the  passion  for 
toldiership,  and  he  constantly  ap|>ealt'd  to  his  un- 
willingniss  to  shed  the  hluod  of  Frenchmen.  It 
was  at  least  evident  that  he  intended  to  tempt  the 
field  no  nion>,hut  after  beins  the  cause  of  shedding 
the  blood  ol'iu'u  millions  of  the  people,  his  rcacrve 
was  nimanlic. 

The  count  was  sent  to  dismiss  the  volunteers, 
and  they  having  performed  their  act  of  heroism, 
anil  olliri'd  to  challenge  the  whole  British  army, 
wiTC  corilent  with  the  glory  of  the  threat,  and 
hemicallv  marched  home  to  their  shops. 

Hut  Montholon,  on  returnin;^  again,  addressed 
Napoleon  on  the  feasibility  of  attacking  Welling- 
ton and  Ulucher  with  the  battalions  of  the  Messrs. 
Calicot,  u|K>n  which  the  cx-emperor  made  the  fol- 
lowing solemn  speech  :  "  To  put  into  action  the 
brute  force  of  the  masses,  would  without  doubt 
save  Paris,  and  ensure  me  the  crown,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  Hut 
this  would  be  also  to  risk  the  shedding  of  rivers  of 
fre*li  hhnHl.  What  is  the  coinpriBsive  force  which 
would  tic  sufliciently  strong  to  regulate  the  out- 
burst of  so  much  passion,  hatred,  and  vengeance? 
No,  I  never  can  forget  one  thing,  that  I  have  been 
brought  from  Cannes  to  Paris  in  the  mid^t  of  cries 
for  blood,  '  Uoun  with  the  priests  !'  '  Down  with 
the  nobles  !'  I  would  rather  have  the  regrets  of 
France  than  possess  its  crown." 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  where  Na- 
poleon's own  phiase,  that  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous  is  but  a  step,  is  more  perpetually  and 
practically  realized  than  in  France.  Hero  was  a 
man  utterly  ruined,  without  a  soldier  on  thu  face 
<if  the  oarih,all  but  a  prisoner,  abandoned  by  every 
human  being  who  could  be  of  the  slightest  service 
tn  him,  beaten  in  the  field,  beaten  on  his  own 
ground,  and  now  utterly  separated  from  his  re- 
maining troops,  and  with  a  hundred  thousand  of 
the  victors  rushing  after  him,  hour  by  hour,  to 
Paris.  Yet  he  talks  as  if  he  had  the  world  still  at 
his  disposal,  applauds  his  own  magnanimity  in  de- 
clining the  impossible  combat,  vaunts  his  own 
philosophy  in  standing  still, when  he  could  neither 
advance  nor  retreat,  and  gives  himself  credit  as  a 
phi'      '  '.  when  he  was  on  the  very  point  of 

oe:  :    over  to    the  enemy  as   a  pri-soner. 

So  .   i-l,.  tricks  of  a  lower  description 

U"  yed  on   the  goods  and  ohatlels 

oft Ijoii.     a  case  containing  siiuIT- 

iv  ■  with  portraits  set  in  diamonds,  was 

lai'  id  on    the  mantel-piece.     He  acci- 

di  !  I  to  converse  with  General  Montho- 

lon il.iw.     Only  one  person  entered  the 

room,  rtiu  ruuntdoos  not  give  his  name — he  was 
evidnntiv  »    )XT»on  of  rank.     On   turning  to  the 

'  '  I  some  negoti- ! 

abb'    pij  IT  !■■  '         "        .   „f  I 

francs  into    il  kpt ' 

WT    ■  ' '    ■  ^• 

Or. 

h.-^- 


went  to  look  fur  the  moAey,  calculated  a  moment, 
and  a  million  and  a  half  of  francs,  or  about 
XTvO.OOO  sterling,  had  been  taken  in  the  interim. 
Tlio.>.e  were  times  for  thievery,  and  the  plunderers 
of  Kuropc  were  now  on  the  alcrl ,  to  niako  spoil  of 
each  other.  The  allies  were  still  advancinir.  but 
they  were  not  yet  in  sight  ;  and  the  mob  of  Paris, 
who  had  been  at  first  delighted  to  find  that  the  war 
was  at  an  end,  having  nothing  cl^c  to  do,  and 
thinking  that,  as  Wellington  and  Hlucher  had  nut 
arrived  within  a  week,  they  would  not  arrive 
within  a  century,  began  to  clamor  I'lr*'  rEviprr- 
nir  !  Fouch<5  and  the  provisional  govrrnmenl  be- 
gan tn  feel  alarm,  and  il  was  determined  to  keep 
Napoleon  out  of  sight  of  the  mob.  .\crordiiigly 
thiy  ordered  him  to  be  laki  n  to  .M;i!iii:i;!:iin  ;  and 
on  the  2dth,  towards  nightfall,  Napoleon  S'Ub- 
niissively  quitted  the  Elyf^e,  and  went  to  Mal- 
maisun.  At  Malmaison  he  ninainid  for  iho 
[jrcater  part  of  the  time,  in  evident  fear  of  being 
put  to  death,  and  in  fact  a  prisoner. — Such  was 
the  fate  of  the  moat  j)owcrful  sovereign  that 
Europe  had  seen  since  Charlemagne.  Such  was 
the  humiliation  of  the  conqueror,  who,  but  seven 
years  before,  h.id  summoned  the  contincnial  sove- 
reigns to  bow  down  to  his  footstool  at  Erfurth  ; 
and  who  wrote  to  Talma  the  actor  these  words  of 
supreme  arrogance — "  Come  to  Erfurth,  and  you 
shall  play  before  a  pit-full  of  kings." 

From  this  period,  day  by  day,  a  succession  of 
measures  was  adopted  by  the  gnvernineiit  to 
tighten  his  chain.  He  was  ordered  to  set  <  '  '  i"  r 
the  coast,  nominally  with  the  intention  of  : 
him  a  passage  to  America.  But  we  muti  ■ 
that  intention.  Fouch^,  the  head  of  Ibe  govern- 
ment, had  now  thrown  off  the  nla^k  which  he  had 
»orn  so  many  years.  And  il  was  impossible  fur 
him  to  expect  forgiveness,  in  case  of  any  future 
return  of  Napoleon  to  power.  But  Napoleon,  in 
jVmcrica,  would  have  liecn  at  all  times  within  one- 
and-tweniy  days  of  Paris.  And  the  mere  proba- 
bility of  his  return  would  have  been  enough  to 
make  many  a  pillow  sleepless  in  Paris.  We  aie 
to  recollect  also,  that  the  English  ministry  must 
have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  arrti-t  of  Na- 
poleon ;  that  .St.  Helena  had  been  already  men- 
tioned as  a  place  of  security  for  his  person  ;  and 
that  if  it  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  Europe — a 
matter  al>out  which  Fouch^  probably  cared  but 
little  :  it  was  not  less  essential  to  the  safety  of 
Fouch^'s  own  neck — a  matter  about  which  ho 
alw.iys  cared  very  much,  tliat  the  ex-cmperor 
should  never  set  foot  in  France  again. 

The  re«ult  was, an  order  from  ll  ii  war 

Davousi,  Prince  of  EckmuliI,  com  ilow- 

ing  terms.      We  give  it  as  a  docmm m  "i  i,»iory. 

"  General,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you 
the  subjoined  decree,  which  iLe  commission  of 
government  desires  you  to  notify  the  Eniperor  Na- 
poleon :  at  the  same  time  informing  his  niajestv, 
that  the  circumstances  are  become  imperalivi  .  .:  ■! 
that  it  is  necessary  for  him  immediately  to  <ii  <  iJr 
on  setting  out  for  the  Islcof.\ix.  Thisd  rm- 
has  been  passed  as  much  for  the  safely  of  his  { i  r 
•on  as  fur  the  interest  of  the  slate,  which  ought 
always  to  lie  dear  to  him.  Should  ilm  emperor 
not  adopt  the  aliove  mentioned  n  i 

notificntinn  of  this  decree,  it  will  i 
to  en '  ''  '     '  " 

of  pre 
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era)  of  the  Kendnrmerie,  and  to  the  commandant 
of  Paris,  lo  place  »iii'h  of  the  cindarmcrio  and 
truopi  as  yoii  may  rKqiiim  at  yi>iir>li>|><Mil. 

"  I  ri'i  ■    •   ■ '    tliat  tins  docreo  d-- 

been  ad"  d  «(  ilio  atalc,   : 

the  iHirsii ..ilicnir.     Its  prum, 

execiitiun  is  m  .  as  the  lutore  late  ol'  Ins 

majeHlv  and  li  I'pi'nds  un  it.     It   is  iin- 

necosaary  to  sav  to  yoii,  general,  that  all  ymir 
measures  sliuuld  he  lakvii  with  the  greatest  possihiv 
Mcreoy. 

(Signed)        "  Prince  or  Eckmuhl, 
"  Marshal  and  Minister  of  War." 
Those  docuiniMils  which  have  now  appeared,  we 
believe,  fur  the  first  time  authcnticallv,  will  be  of 
iiiipnrianci^  to  llie  liisturian,  and  (if  itlill  hi);lier  im- 1 
portaiicH   to  tin)  moralist.      Who  could  have  oneo  , 
biditvcil  that  the  most  ficrv  of  soldifrs,  llii'  most 
subllf  of  slatosiiion,  and  tlie  proudest  of  snvereiiins,  | 
would  ever  lie  iho  suhjectof  a  rescript  like  the  fol- 
lowing!   It  lict;ins  with  an  al>solute  command  that  j 
"Napoleon  Honaparto"   (it  has  already  dropped  1 
the   emperor)  "  shall   remain  in  ihc  roads  of  the 
Isle  of  .\ix  lill  the  arrival  of  passports."     Il  then 
proceeds  : — •'  It  is  of  importance  to  the  wclKheing 
of  the  state,  wliich  should  not  l>e  iiidifTerent  to  him, 
thai  he  should  remain  till  his  fate,  and  that  of  his 
family,  have    tiocii    definitely    regnlaled.      French  '■ 
honor  is  interested  in  such  an  issue  ;    hut  in  the  | 
mean  lime  every  precaulion  should  ho  taken  for  the  j 
personal  safely  of  Napideon,  and  that  he  must  nut! 
be   allowed    to   leave    the   place   of    his    present  i 
sojourn. 

(Signed)  "  The  Dukb  or  Otrasto. 

"  TiiK  Princb  or  Eckmi'iil." 
A   similar   document   was    issued    to   General ' 
Hekcr,  signed  hv  Carnot  and  Caulaincourl.    Count 
Moniholon  remarks,  willi  sulheieut  justice,  on  the 
sipnaliire  of  Canlaincourt  to  this  paper,  that    the; 
emperor  woiilil  have  been  extremely  astonished  to 
see  that  name   subscribed    to  a  letter  in  wbieli  he  , 
was    called     Napideon— if    aiivthinsr    eoiild     have 
astonished  the  fiirmer  exilu  of  Elba,  and  the  future  . 
exile  of  St.  Helena. 

This   must   have  been   a  jieriod  of  the  deepest  i 
anxiety   to   the  imperial   prisoner.     He  evidently 
rei;ardeil   his  life  as  unsafe;   lhouj:ht  that  he  dis-[ 
covered  in  the  project  of  his  journey  a  determina- 
tion to  throw  liim  cither  into  the    hand.s  of  assas- ' 
sins  or  of  ihe  Kn'ncli  kiiii;.  and  formally  announced 
his  refusal  to  leave  Malniaison  "  uniil  Informed  of 
his  fate  by  the    Duke  of  Wellinnton."     Ho   was 
now  reduced  lo  the  lowest  ebb.    Hearknowledged 
himself  powerles.i,  hopeless,  and  utterly  ilependenl 
on  the  will  of  bis  conqueror       The  billerness  of 
heart  which  dicUited  such  words  mu^t  have  been 
beyond  all  description.     He   was  now  abandoned 
by   the    few    who    had    followed   hira   fnun    the 
Klvs<Se. 

Hut  time  was  pressing  ;  Wellinelon  was  advan- 
cing with  rapid  steps,  and  there  was  a  possibility 
that  be  mielit  capture  Napole<m  at  Malmaison. 
Troops  were  sent  lo  burn  the  ncinhbnrins  bridge, 
and  precaulions  were  taken  lo  prevent  the  catns- 
troptie.  A  division  of  ihe  army  comini?  from  the 
Vendde  balled  before  the  palace,  and  insisted  on 
seciiifr  Napoleon,  ami  on  being  leil  by  him  to  bat- 
tle. This  was  rmloinontade,  with  the  advanced 
troops  of  iho  whole  army  now  within  sight  of 
Paris.  Hut  il  was  encmjih  to  betray  him  into  the 
absurdity  of  proposlnf;  to  try  another  chance  for 
his  crown.  Hekcr  was  sent  to  Paris  to  try  the  ef- 
fect  of  this   communication.      Fouch^   gave   for 


answer,  the  timple  fact  that  the  Prussians  wera 

a,'  '     -    '■ "  '!' '   ■'  "  pro- 

t  >  Ihe 


hewn'  , lory  and  decided  refusal.    <  aniot 

was    u  ixmilv    up   and   down    ihe   room, 

(.'aulaiiicouti,  Harun  Quinetle,  and  Cieneral  Gre- 
nier,  sat  silently  amund  the  table.  Not  u  word 
was  uttered  except  by  the  Duke  of  Otnnto.  The 
Ufenersl  received  his  dispatch  and  departed.  On 
passiii);  lhtoui;h  the  anterooms,  he  found  them 
filled  with  cenerals  and  hif;h  civil  otficeni,  who  all 
expressed  but  one  opinion  on  the  nefe."»ity  of  gel- 
liiij;  rid  of  .Napoleon.  '•  Let  bun  s^t  olf,  let  him 
CO,"  was  the  universal  cry.  "  W.-  .in  mnli  nnLc 
niilhint;  for  either  his  (H'rsonal 
There    was   now  no  allernall\e.  I 

either  remain  and  fall  into  the  bai.ds  oi  Louis 
XVIII.,  who  bad  already  |>roclainicd  him  a  traitor 
and  an  outlaw,  or  he  mu.st  try  to  make  his  escape 
by  sea.  On  the  '2!)tb  of  June,  ai  five  o'clock  intho 
evening,  he  entered  the  cariiiii;e  wliieb  was  In  con- 
vey him  to  the  coast,  leavin»  Paris  btliind,  to  w  hich 
he  was  never  to  return  alive,  but  to  uliieh  his  re- 
mains have  returned  in  a  pnslhiinioiia  triumph, 
twenty-six  years  after,  un  the  10th  of  .September, 
1840.' 

On  his  arrival  at  Rochfort,  all  the  Inlent  of  the 
French  for  projects  was  immedialely  in  full  exer- 
cise. Never  was  there  so  many  ea.siles  in  the  air 
built  in  so  short  a  time.  Proposals  were  made  to 
smuggle  the  prisoner  to  the  Lulled  Slates  in  a 
Danish  merchant  vessel,  in  which,  in  cnse  of 
search,  he  was  in  be  barrelled  in  a  hogshead  per- 
forated with  brealbine  holes. 

Another  project  was.  lo  put  him  on  Ixiurd  a  kind 
of  fishing-boat  manned  by  midshipmen,  :.nd    ' 
escape    Ihe    Knylish.      .V    third    project  pri 

that  the   two  French  frigates  au'l '   ■■ 

2UI1S  of  the  Isle  of  .Vix  .-lioiild  pi;' 

that   one   of  them  should   run   al   ._ ,  ;...a 

Mailland's  ship,  and  allack  her  fiercely,  with  ibe 
hope  of  distracting  her  attention,  even  with  tho 
cert.ainty  of  being  destroyed,  while  tho  other 
fiiljate  made  her  escape  with  Napoleon  en  l-nnrd. 
This  is  what  the  French  would  call  a  jt' 
and  iiuitc  as  heroic  as  anything  in  a  m' 
the  Porte  St.  Martin.  Hut  the  captain  of  ihu 
leading  frigate  declined  the  distinction,  and  evi- 
dently tbought  it  not  necessary  that  he  and  his 
crew  should  be  blown  out  of  the  water,  as  ihey 
certainly  would  have  been  if  they  came  in  contact 
wiih  the  Uellerophon  ;  so  thia  third  project  per- 
j  ished. 

I      .\fter  a  few  days  of  this  bu.iy  foolery,  the  pris- 
i  oner,  startled  by  the  new  reports  of  the  success  of 
j  the  allies  everywhere,  and  tiMi  sairacious  not  lo  feel 
that  the  hands  of  Ihc  French  king  might  be  the 
1  most   daneeroiis  into  which   the  murderer  of  the 
I  Due  D'F.nghien  could  fall;  looking  wnh  evident 
conlempt  upon  Ihe  foolish  proicols  for 
and  con^cious  that   his  day  was  dime.  i 

throw  himself  into  Ihe  haul      ■■' 
I  ibe  commander  of  the  He!)'  i 

I  in  liasque  roads.  On  the  ;.._ ,.„  ,.,,.  .li- 
very and  IjOS  Cases  were  sent  on  board  the  F,ni;lish 
ship,  to  inquire  whether  the  captain  would  aliow  a 
I  French  or  neutral  ship,  or  the  fricates  wiili  Napo- 
I  Icon  on  board,  to  pass  free?  Captain  .MaiiUnd 
I  simply  answered,  that  be  had  received  no  orders 
I  except  tliuse  ordinarily  given  iu  case  of  war  ;  but 
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that  he  should  attac!.-  thr  fricMMiftheyaltemptpd 
to  paM ;  ihal  il'a  I  came  in  his  way,  he 

>^(>ulH  Hrdor  il  lu  1..  is  usual.      lUit'lhat, 

in  '  ■.•  of  llif  i^culur  nnlure  of  llie  case, 

h<'  juinicatc  uiili  the  admiral  in  cuni- 

mann. 

A  rircinnslanns  occurred  on  this  occasion,  which 
hroucht  M.  Las  Cases  into  no  small  disrepute  af- 
terwards. The  captain  huspitahly  asked  Las 
Ca»!  ^  niil  Sivary  to  lunch  wiiii  him,  and,  while  at 
ta'  I  wlieiher   they  understood    Kiiglish. 

!!•  M  rod  that  they  did  not ;  and   the  cap- 

tain, tlioiifiii  of  course  relvin*;  upon  the  answer, 
made  Ins  oliscrvatious  in  Kn^jlii-h  to  liis  officers, 
while  he  addressed  the  Frenchman  in  his  own 
tongue.  Il  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  Las 
Cases,  who  had  been  an  emisranl  forsume  vears  in 
Eaeland,  umlcrslood  Eiiclisli  perfectly.  N'othinp 
coi,' '  ■        '  J  ilian  his  conduct  in 

sn  :'  thai   he  was  ii^no- 

rai.;  ...  .  .i,.i  ;.,,!-  .  '■• ■  ■•  'Tifidence  to 

which  I.  lit.  Thecii  .asCount 

MonlliD- -was  after.' ...  ..!i'  a  bitter 

reproach  against  Las  Cases  ;  the  Knirlish  charging 
him  with  a  violalion  of  honor ;  because,  as  they 
atTirnwil,  he  had  positively  declared  that  he  was  un- 
aci|U'iinte(l  with  their  language,  when  the  question 
wu  put  to  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
ference. This,  however,"  says  Count  Montholon, 
"  is  not  correct."  And  how  does  he  show  that  it  is 
Dot  correct'  "The  question,"  says  he,  "was 
px'  Iv,  that  is,  to  both  alike,  and  Savery 

»!•  -d  in  the  nesative."     Of  course  the 

aiif.-..  1  1.  i.^  uiiderstiMid  colleclively, and  comprised 
M.  L.1S  Cases  as  well  as  M.  Savery.  In  short,  the 
Conduct  was  contemptible,  and  the  excuse  not 
much  better.  Las  Cases,  of  course,  should  not 
have  allowed  any  other  person's  word  to  be  taken, 
when  it  led  to  a  delusion.  It  ia  possible  that  Sa- 
vary  was  unacquainted  with  his  companion's 
knowledge  of  the  Knglish — though  when  we  re- 
collect that  Savary  was  minister  of  police,  and 
that  I.<a8  Cases  waa  about  the  court  of  Napoleon,  it 
U  difficult  to  conceive  his  ignorance  on  the  subject. 
But  in  all  instances,  there  could  be  no  apology  for 
bis  fellow-Frenchman's  sitting  to  hear  conversa- 
tions of  which  he  W.1S  supposed,  on  the  credit  of 
Savery's  word,  and  his  own  silence,  to  compre- 
hend nothing. 

It  happily  turns  out,  however,  that  all  this  dex- 
trrily  had  only  the  effect  of  blinding  the  parties 
ibenisrlves. 

"  This  mystification  and  piece  of  diplomatic 
chicanery" — wo  use  the  language  of  the  volume 
— "  proved  in  fact,  rather  detrimental  than  useful  ; 
for,  no  doubt,  the  infirination  thus  gained  by  tur- 
prise  from  Captain  Mailland  and  his  officers,  con- 
tributed to  induce  the  emperor  to  decide  on  sur- 
rendering blinst^lf  to  the  Knglish."  The  captain 
w.\  '  '  J  '  ■  think  of  practising 
•1: .  Iiul  if  the  two  em- 

fl'  .....  \,.-  .i, s,  so  much  the  belter. 

I  now  iliiekened.     Un  the    I'Jth,  the 

P.i  arrived,  announcing  the  entranro  of 

til  I    I'arls,   and   the  establishment  of 

I>i  in    the   Tuilrrriea'      All  was    re- 

new ri.  and  projecla.     On 

the  ;    X  '•  came  lo  the  Isle  of 

Am  liis  fallen  brother  in 

an  ,K.  for  America,  ami 

re:' 

il ' 

ftJlU       H  i#l.l       (Jl-lilT        HUB     OCCOOIill^'    I 


doubly  hazardous.  It  was  perfectly  possible 
thai  the  first  measure  of  the  new  government 
would  be  an  order  fur  his  seizure,  and  the  next,  for 
his  execution.  On  that  evening  he  decided  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  of  the  chassr-markts,  lo  go  on  board 
before  morning,  and  trust  lo  Ihe  young  midsliip- 
men  and  chance  for  his  passage  across  ihc  Atlan- 
tic. 

We  know  no  history  more  instructive  than  these 
"  last  days"  of  a  fugitive  emperor.  That  he 
miglit  have  escaped  a  week  before,  is  certain,  for 
tbc  harbor  was  not  then  blockaded  ;  that  be  might 
have  made  his  way  among  the  channels  of  that 
very  difficult  and  obstrucled  coasl,  even  after  ihe 
blockade,  is  possible  ;  that  he  might  have  found 
his  way,  by  a  hundred  roads,  out  of  Frnnca,  or 
reached  the  remnant  of  his  armies,  is  char,  for  all 
liisbrothers  escaped  bvland.  But  thai  be  still  hesita- 
ted— and  alone  hesitated  ;  that  this  man — the  most 
meinorahle  for  decision,  famed  for  promptitude,  for 
the  discovery  of  the  true  point  of  dangir,  dnrinp  to 
the  height  of  rashness,  when  daring  tt:is  ilemaiid- 
ed — should  have  paused  at  the  very  insiaui  when 
his  fate  seemed  lo  be  in  his  own  hand,  more  resem- 
bles a  prelernalural  loss  of  faculty  than  Ihe  course 
of  nature.  His  wliole  conduct  on  the  shore  of 
France  is  lo  bt;  equalled  only  by  his  conduct  among 
the  ashes  of  Moscow — it  was  infatuation. 

Again  the  man  of  decision  hesitated  ;  and  at  four 
in  the  morning  Ueneral  Lallemand  and  I*i8  Ca.%e« 
were  sent  on  board  the  Hellerophon  under  the  pre- 
text of  waiting  for  the  admiral's  answer,  but  in 
reality  to  ascertain  whether  ibe  captain  would  ex- 

•- ''■  irilly  any   pledge  or  opinion  relative  lo 

favonblo  reception  in  F.nglaiid  ;  which 
i . ..  liad  conceived  him  to  express  in  his  con- 
versation with  his  offieers,  and  of  wbich  ibis  M. 
Las  Cases  was  sup|>osed  not  to  have  understood  a 
syllable. 

Captain  Maitland's  answer  was  distinct  and 
simple.  It  was,  "  that  he  had  yet  received  no  in- 
formation, but  hourly  expected  il  ;  thai  he  was 
authorized  lo  receive  Kapoleon  on  board,  and  con- 
vey him  to  England,  where,  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  he  would  receive  all  the  allenlion 
and  respect  to  which  he  could  lay  any  claim." 
Hut,  to  prevent  all  presumptions  on  the  subject, 
adding — "  I  am  anxious  that  it  sbnjld  be  well  un- 
derstood, ihal  I  am  expressing  only  my  perM.iuil 
opinion  on  this  subject,  and  have  in  no  res|..  ii 
spoken  in  the  name  of  the  government,  having  re- 
ceived no  instructions  from  either  the  adinirally  or 
the  admiral." 

Il  IS  almost  painful  lo  contemplate  these  scenes. 
What  agonies  must  have  passed  through  the 
heart  of  such  a  man,  so  humbled  '.  What  inevita- 
ble contrasts  of  the  throne  with  the  dungeon  ! 
What  sense  of  shame  in  the  humillalion  which 
thus  placed  him  at  the  disposal  of  his  own  few 
followers  \  What  sleepless  anxiety  in  those  mid- 
night consultations,  in  those  exposures  to  public 
shame,  in  this  sense  of  utter  ruin,  in  ibis  terrible 
despair!  If  some  great  painter  shall  hereafter 
rise  to  vindicate  the  [lencil  by  showing  its  power 
of  delineating  the  dce()e8'  passions  of  onr  nslure, 
or  some  still  greater  poi!t  shall  come  lo  revive  the 
day  of  SImkspeare,  and  exhibit  jbe  Inrlures  of  a 
greater  Macb<ah,  fallen  from  the  highest  elevation 
of  human  things  into  a  deplb  of  self-reproach  and 
self-ali:iM-fneiil  to  which  all  the  powers  of  human 
light  be  pale — what  a  subject  for  Ihem 

I  jii'  in.  airical  habit*  of  the  French  are  singii- 
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larly  unforlunnto   fur  a  nation  which  aanumes  tn  | 
taku  an  iiifluenliul  rank  in  (ho  wurlil.     Tht-y  il 
pnv(!  them  i>{  that  capacity  for  cii|iini;  with  r' 
thin|{9  which  iit  easenlml  lu  all  nul'  :     '    ' 
nesa.     Willi  ihoin  the  busiiusH  ul  i: 

be  all  mi!'' — •■   ntid  the  iiinsl  cmuni.,,  , ,  .  ... 

the  miist  :tiii8  of  litK,  inut>t  he  cuniii'ctcd 

with   sen :....,,   traii-duurs,   and    iho    miniic 

thunders  ul  the  aiago.  Napoleon  waa  now  in  a 
condilion  the  most  deeply  ealdilated  tu  Hircu  these 
atern  realities  ui'lifu  on  the  mind.  Yet  even  with 
him  all  was  to  bo  dramatic  ;  he  was  to  throw  him- 
self on  the  clemency  of  his  coiK|ueror,  like  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Coriieillo.  Kiinland  was  to  stand  in 
admiration  of  his  magnanimous  devotedness.  The 
8overeit;ii  was  to  receive  him  with  aslonishmant 
and  open  arms,  and,  after  an  embrace  of  r.  v  '  ■■■ 
thiisiasin,  lie  was  to  be  placed  in  secure  ;■ 

cheered  by  the    acclamations  of  a   people   i .. 

ine  to  do  him  hom:i);e.  In  this  falte  and  high- 
colored  view  of  tliiii);s,  he  wrote  the  famous  ami 
absurd  note,  in  which  he  pronounced  liiinself 
another  'Ihemislocles,  come  to  sit  by  the  hearth  of 
the  llritish  people.  A  manlier,  because  a  more 
rational  view  of  things,  wnuhl  have  lold  him  that 
a  war,  expressly  begun  with  a  delermmaiion  to 
overthrow  his  dynasty,  could  not  be  sulVered  to 
conclude  by  givint;  him  the  power  of  a(;ain  disturb- 
ing the  World — that  iiis  utter  faithlessness  prohib- 
ited the  possibility  of  relying  on  his  pledges — the 
security  of  the  iiunrbon  throne  absolutely  demanded 
his  bcin^  finally  disabled  from  disiurbin);  its  au- 
thority— I'.ngland  owed  it  to  her  allies  lo  prevent 
a  repetition  id  the  numberless  calamities  which  his 
reign  had  inflicted  upon  Europe,  and  owed  it  to 
herself  to  prevent  all  necessity  for  the  havoc  of  a 
new  Waterloo. 

The  iiaiional  passion  for  a  coup  He  ifitaire  ren- 
dered all  this  knowledge  of  no  avail,  and  he  flung 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  prince  regent,  with  the 
flattering  phraseology  of  claiming  protection  "from 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most 
generous  of  his  enemies  " 

The  step  was  now  taken.  On  the  15lh  of  July, 
at  daybreak,  ho  left  the  Isle  of  .\i.x,  and  entered 
one  of  the  boils  which  waslo  convey  him  on  board 
the  })ellerophon.  He  had  still  a  parting  pang  to 
undergo.  As  he  looked  round  the  shore,  a  white 
flag  was  flying  on  all  the  shi|is  and  batteries.  All 
the  rest  of  this  curious  narrative  has  been  already 
given  to  ihe  world.  We  have  no  desire  lo  re|>eat 
the  details. 

Count  Montholon,  in  his  fondness  for  e.Ycilement, 
here  stales  that  a  privy  council  was  held  on  the 
question,  whether  the  terms  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna  prevented  Kngland  from  giving  up  Napo- 
leon to  the  vengeance  of  Louis  XV'III.,  adding, 
that  "the  despatrhes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
urged  them  to  adopt  bloody  and  terrible  determina- 
tions." This  wo  utterly  disbelieve;  and,  if  we 
required  additional  reasons  for  our  disbelief,  it 
would  he  ill  Ihe  count's  telling  us  that  the  ener- 
getic opposition  of  the  Duke  of  .Sussex  alone  pre- 
vented the  delivery  of  the  prisoner — there  not 
being  perhaps  any  prince,  or  any  individual  of 
Er.glanil,  less  likely  to  have  weight  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  existing  government. 

Without  presuming  to  trace  the  steps  of  Provi- 
dence, it  is  natural  and  not  unwise  to  follow  them 
ia  those  leading  transactions  which  give  a  charac- 
ter to  their  nines,  or  which  complete  events  deci- 
sive of  the  fates  of  eminent  men  or  nations.  One 
of  the  most  characteristic  and  abhorred  acts  of  the 


••ntire  Iif«  of  lh«  French  F-mp^ror,  wa«  hi*  impri*- 

iii  his 
The 

I    \v;i.H  uir   ■  '  1 

It  was  fn:r 

■len    often    s ,.. ..    .■. 

faiih,  hut  tlw<  agents  and   thi 
reigns  and  naiions.      Ittii  in  : 
fell  upon  in. 
cry,   the  m>i 

sweeping    rum.       Twelvu    ibuusaiul    v. 
travelling   under   the   protection   of  tli. 
laws,  wbidly  incapable  of  lieiiig  rejnrdeil  by  ibo.vu 
laws  as  prisoners,  and   relying  on   ihe  (fiMHl    faith 
of  Ihe  lit,    were   ^        '  i 

under  i  i  rated  from 

'uid,  siiiHirn  V    ii'.prived   of  iim-u 
lice,  stopt   in    ihe    progress  of  li 

iiIunderiMl   of  their   pnipeitv,  and    ..   ,  .    ...u 

most  vigilant  surveillance  for  eleven  years. 

The  rciribution  now  fell,  and  that  retribution  ex- 
actly in  the  form  of  the  crime  by  which  it  WM 
drawn  down.  We  give  a  few  extracts  of  the 
document  by  which  Napoleon  pnitested  against  his 
detention,  as  a  most  complete,  though  unconscioua 
indictment  against  his  ovsn  act  eleven  years  before. 

Protest  at  sea,  on  Iniard  the  Hellerophon,  Au- 
gust, 1815 — "  In  the  face  of  (Jod  and  man,  1  sol- 
emnly protest  against  the  injiirv  which  has  been 
committed  upon  me,  by  the  violatiim  of  my  most 
sacred  rights,  in  forcibly  disposiug  of  my  prrson 
and  liberty. 

"  I  came  freely  on  hoard  the  Hellerophon,  and 
am  not  a  prisoner — I  am  the  /riifl  of  Enslanii. 

"  1  presented  myself  in  gwid  faiih.  and  came  to 

flace  myself  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
England.  As  soon  as  I  set  my  foot  on  hoard  tho 
Bellerfiphnn,  I  felt  niys<!lf  on  the  soil  of  the  Brit- 
ish people.  If  the  orders  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment to  receive  myself  and  my  suite  were  merely 
intended  as  a  snare,  then  they  have  forfiilrd  ihiir 
kind.  If  such  an  act  were  really  done,  it  would 
be  in  vain  for  Kngland  in  future  to  8i>eak  of  het 
faith,  her  laws,  and  her  liberty. 

'•  She  pretended  to  ofCei  Ihe  hand  of  hospitality 
lo  an  enemy,  and  trhm  he  had  trusted  to  her  fideli- 
ty, she  immolated  him." 

If  the  dclrnus  at  Veninn,  and  scattered  through 
the  various  fortresses  of  France,  had  drawn  op  m 
petition  against  the  desperate  act  which  had  con- 
signed them  to  captivity,  they  might  have  antici- 
pated the  language  with  which  Napoleon  went  to 
the  dungeon,  that  was  never  to  send  him  back 
again  amongst  mankind. 

There  was  but  one  preliminary  to  his  departure 
now  to  take  place.  It  was  the  execution  of  an 
order  from  the  government  to  examine  the  bag- 
gage in  the  strictest  manner,  and  to  reqnire  the 
surrender  of  all  money  or  jewels  of  value  in  the 
possession  of  Napoleon  and  his  suite.  Necessary 
as  this  act  was,  for  the  prevention  of  bribery,  and 
altempts  lo  escape  from  St.  Helena,  not  for  any 
undue  .^tnzure  of  private  property,  for  a  most  ample 
allowance  was  already  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  expenses  of  the  prisoner,  this  duty 
seems  to  have  been  most  imperfectly  performed. 
.\9  the  count  tells  us,  "  the   :        '  '    '     ^'ave 

up  4000  Napoleons,  as  consi  ror"s 

chest.  We  l--"'  '■■.■■■••i  aim,,;  ,,...,,.  ,,,,,,csin 
gold — from  ;  r  hundred   thousand   francs 

in  valuable.*  :■.  iids,  and  leiters  cf  credit  for 

more  than  four  million  of  francs."  Whether  this 
immense  sum  was  overlooked  by  the  extraurdinuy 
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Deglii;enc6  ofthoM  whoae  duty  il  wi«  to  fulftl  the 
orilvra  uf  ((iiverninetit,  or  whcllicr  their  search  was 
batllod,  ihu  iiarrauve  doea  nut  disolusu.  Uul  there 
can  be  iiu  que^liuii  thai  the  suite  were  bound  to 
ditliver  up  all  that  thev  (iossukm-iI  ;  and  that  there 
can  Ixs  as  liii  i   tiut  with  such   sums  nf 

muney    »l    I.  .     Nupoh'un's    subsequent 

ctr-     '  i   |,,>.,i»    wero    ridiculijus,    and   that 

ti.  lit  s;ilu  ul'  his  plate  tu  supply  his  table 

H^    ...  r  til.,  purpose  ol  cxcitiii);  a  clamur, 

kud  u  i  -.il  and  conleinptible. 

We  ,  ,      V  over  the  details  of  iho  voyage. 

Kapolcuu  spent  a  considerable  part  of  liis  lime  on 
the  (juarter-deck,  took  opportunities  of  conversing 
atl'.ibly  with  the  officers,  and  even  with  the  rrew. 
On  one  occi^iiiiii,  after  some  conversation  with  the 
master,  he  invited  hiia  to  dine  at  the  admiral's 
table.  The  master  declined  the  invitation,  as  a 
si:  iiuval  etiquette.     "Oh!   in  that  case," 

!>■'  '1,  "  you  must  come  and  dine  in  my 

ow.i  >.....!..  '  The  admiral,  however,  had  the 
good  seii»u  to  tell  Napoleon,  that  any  one  invited 
by  him  to  the  honor  of  silting  at  Ins  table,  was, 
by  tlut  eircuinslanca  alone,  placed  above  all  rule 
of  etiquette,  and  that  the  master  should  be  wel- 
come to  dinner  next  day.  'J'his  conduct,  of  course, 
made  him  very  popular  on  board  ;  hut  Iho  chief  in- 
terest of  these  im)>ortaiit  volumes  Is  in  the  cunver- 
saiioiu  whi>;h  lie  held  from  time  to  time  with  the 
oiBcurs,  anil  especially  in  the  long  details  of  his 
luiliury  and  •inperial  career,  which  he  dictated  at 
St.  lleliii;!,  and  which  inalte  the  true  novelty  and 
value  of  ilie  work.  In  one  of  those  conversations 
which  he  had  with  ihem,  he  referred  emphatically 
to  his  uwu  eiforts  to  make  France  a  great  naval 
power.  ■'  I  iifortiinatcly,"  said  he,  "  I  found  no- 
bodir  who  understood  me.  Diirini;  the  expedition 
to  ];);;>  pi,  I  cobl  my  eyes  on  Uecr^.  I  reckoned 
00  liiiii  for  underslanding  and  executing  my  pro- 
jects in  rejard  lo  the  navy.  I  was  mistaken  ;  his 
passion  was  tu  form  a  police,  and  to  find  out,  by 
means  of  the  smugglers,  every  web  which  your 
niinisiers,  or  tlie  intriguers  of  llartwell,  were 
weaviii;{  against  me.  lie  had  no  cnlareed  ideas  ; 
always  lht3  spirit  of  locality  and  insignilicant  de- 
tail— paralyzing  my  views."  He  then  proceeded 
to  Slate  the  hopileiis  condition  of  the  French  navy 
when  be  assumed  the  tliione.  The  navy  of  Louis 
XVI.  was  no  luii^'er  in  existence  ;  the  Republic 
posseitsed  but  four  ships  of  the  line  ;  the  lakinif 
of  To  .loll,  the  battle  of  the  river  Jenes  in  17UJ — 
I'i  :  III    17U4,  and  finally,  the  battle  of 

.\  <i  given   the  death-blow  to  the  navy. 

'*  Well,  notwithstanding  the   disaster  of  Trafal- 
gar, which  I  owe  entirely  to   the  disub<!dieiice  of 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  1  left  to  France  one  hm 
■hiiM  of  the  line,  and  tM},(H>U  sailors  and  niM. 
and  all  this  in  a  reign  of  ten   years."     The  Iriilii 
is,  that  the  attempt  lo  make  the  French  navy  was 

one    ipf    thr  '    •<    of    Nap'.' 

J'raiifre  i.i  ii  i  v  jxiwer.  In; 

puopii-    ••■■  '-    ■■■.'    •■•1 

a   R" 

liiiii- 

r  .  iinly  by  a  land  force,     bngland 

it-  ii-r  at  all.     Tin'   v  i   js   h'T  only 

ftuiiiicr,  and  li,  of  course,  c.i  ily  hy 

a  fleet.      A  fleet  i«  not  a  nf  '■'"  lo 

FraiiTO.     A    flci'i 

Ln;:iand.     It  is  i: 

only  wastei  ■ 

0cel  and  h* 

wilbuut  ha>iM^  .i  -.u,.  ,    ..  ..I..    ....^ .-.  ,..,.1,..  .- 


led  to  concentrate  her  strenglh  upon  her  fleet,  and 
without  her  fleet  muM  be  undone.  Thus  the  law 
of  existence,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  law  of  na- 
ture, gives  the  navnl  superiority  to  Kngland. 
There  aresvniploiiisin  France,  at  the  pre»<'nt  day, 
;'  ' '"  N'apidecin's  blunder,  and  of  iniagin- 

V  of  her  becoming  the  naval  rival 
•  I  1  .n  i.iiii.  1  iiai  she  may  build  fchips  is  perfielly 
pos.vible,  and  that  she  may  crowd  ihcm  with  a 
naval  conscription  is  e<|ually  possible.  Hut  ihe 
first  collision  will  show  her  the  utter  folly  of  con- 
tending with  her  partial  strength  against  the  power 
on  which  England  rests  her  defence — a  siruggle 
between  a  speeies  of  volunteer  and  adventurous 
asreression,  and  the  stern  and  de.«p«.'rale  defence  in 
which  the  safety  of  a  nation  is  gupreiiiely  in- 
volved. 

On  crossing  the  Line,  the  lrium|>h  of  Neplune 
was  celebrated  in  the  usual  grotesque  Myle.  The 
Deity  of  the  .Sea  rtquested  piTiniSfinn  lo  make  ac- 
quaintance with  Napoleon,  who  received  him  gra- 
ciously, and  presented  him  with  five  hundred 
Napoleons  for  liinisilf  and  ihe  crew,  upon  which 
he  was  rewarded  with  three  cheers,<and  "  L«mg 
live  the  Emperor  Napidepn  !" 

On  the  lOih  of  Octolwr,  1815,  the  Noriliumhcr- 
laiid  cast  anchor  in  the  roads  at  St.  Helena.  The 
count  remarks  that  the  17th,  Ihe  day  on  which  he 
disembarked,  reminded  him  of  a  disaslrons  day. 
Il  was  the  anniversary  of  the  last  day  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Iieipsig.  If  distance  from  all  ihe  h.il)itab!o 
parts  of  the  globe  were  to  be  the  merits  of  .Napo- 
leon's prison,  nothing  could  have  been  more  appro- 
priate than  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  Il  wns  two 
thousand  leagues  from  Europe,  twelve  hundred 
leiLMies  from  the  Caiic,  and  nine  hundred  from  any 
coiiiineiit.  A  volcanic  ruck  in  the  centre  of  the 
ocean. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  frigate  Phaeton  an- 
chored in  the  roads,  having  ihc  new  governor.  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  with  his  family,  on  board.  Sir 
Hudson  is  now  where  neither  praine  nor  hlame  can 
reach  him,  hut  the  choice  was  unfortunBle  in  the 
very  poim  for  which  probably  he  had  bipii  chosen  ; 
— he  hail  been  colonel  of  the  t'.M  ^     i  in 

our  service,  had  served  miieh  in  ;  ii, 

and  had  already  been  (as  far  as  \w    i.  ^n.  ,,i,„  i ;  the 
object   of   Napoleon's   bilieriuss   in    some    of  his 
Italian  manifestoes.     There   can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  mildest  of  governors  would  have  been  no  favor- 
ite wiih   the  prisoner  of  I^ingwood.     Hut  in  ihe 
present  instance   Napoleon's    hloiHl  iMiiled   at  the 
idea  of  b<!ing  placed  under  the  jurisdirtion  of  the 
colonel  of  the  ('oraican  rinjiers  ;  and   be,  accord- 
iiiL'lv.  I'Hik  every  opportuniiy  of  exhihiiing  his  in- 
— a  sort  of  feeling  which,  in  a  foreigner, 
'lally    one   of    southern    blood,    always 
tiinoiiiiis  to  fury. 
I      We  pass  over  a  multitude  of  minor  cirt^nmstan- 

-.  thoiiuh  all  characteristic,  and  all  inv.ilualile  lo 
liistorinn    of  ihe    next    century  ;     but    which 

il    r..|-,r,l    ll...    I .Ll.TClting  rO'K ''-'<"">  of 

On  the  1  11 

_  I  Paris  in  A    ^  :  ■>, 

declanng  him  the  prisoner  of  ihe  four  aliied  pow- 
ers, and  ihe  announcement  of  the  riiinniir«iiiners 
under  whose  charge  he  was  lo   be   ]  '  :"i- 

leon    burst  nut    into    a    pns«ion«te    i  ", 

which,  however.  In-  only  to  llie  [""plo 

around  him.    On  lh<  ^^  he  always  adopl- 

style  which    in   a 

.  ,...  I  A, . .,..  ^  ,   ,  .,.;ivity  will  certainly 
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•xoecd  ten  millions  of  francs  a  yenr.     It  has  nni  { 

tHJcn  tho  will  of  fito  thnt   my   wurk  shfiiiM   ■'•  ■  i- 
by  cUi'Oliiia  the  sorial  ri'org.iriiA:ilion  of  I'.i 
lla  lliPii  ran  into  his  iild  hi>;i,itiii({   of  his  |  : 
triumph  in   his   gn-at  colli»iiin   with    the    t 
»rmy.     "  At  WuIltIoo  1  oii^jlit  to  havu  hi  ■ 
torioiis — tho  chances  were  a  hundrod  lo  mio  m  my 
favor  ;  but  Niy,  the  bravest  of  the  lirave,  at  lh« 
head  of  43,(K)0  Froochmcn,  nufTfrrd  himself  to  bo 
delayed  a  whole  day  by  some  ihonsHinla  of  Nassau 
tTiiops.     Had  it  not  been    for  this   inexplicable  in- 
activity, the  Knglish  army  would  have  hijen  taken 
flagrante  delklo,  and  annihilated  wiihout   ^' 
a   Glow.      Grouchy,    with   40,000   men,    ■ 
Bellow    and    Hlucher   to   escape    from    him  ,    .in.i 
finally,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain   had  m.ado  tho  {ground 
so  soft  that  ii   was  inipo'sihle   to  ci'\<^"""--''  <^>- 
attark  at  daybreak.    Had  1  b«>en  able  ; 
early,  Wellinijinn's  army  would  havi'  : 
down  in  the  defiles  of  the  forest  before  the  Prus- 
sians could  have  had  time  to  arrive.     It  was  lost 
without    resource.     Tho   defeat   of   Wcllintrlon's 
army  would  have  been  peace,  the  repo.se  of  F.ii- 
rope,  tho  recognition  of  the  interests  o(  the  masses 
and  of  the  democracy." 

Napoleon  was  always  fluent  on  this  subject  ; 
but  the  only  true  matter  of  surprLic  is,  that  so 
clever  a  personape  shouM  have  talkcil  such  non- 
sense. In  the  ffst  place,  he  must  have  known 
that  Ney  with  his  10,000  men  had  been  soundly 
beaten  by  about  half  that  number,  and  was  thus 
unable  to  imivo  a  .'<tep  beyond  (4uatrc-Hr:is.  In 
the  next,  that  (Jrouchy,  instead  of  suffering  the 
Prussians  to  escape  him,  was  gallantly  foujjht  by 
their  rcir-Rnard,  wa.s  unable  to  make  any  impres- 
sion whatever  on  ihcm,  and  if  he  had  not  made  his 
escape  in  the  nijlit,  would  unquestionably  have 
been  crushed  to  piei-es  the  next  day  :  and  thirdly, 
as  to  llie  Enj;lisli  armies  beiiid  saved  by  the  rain, 
the  Duke  of  Wellinsilon  fought  the  French  from 
eleven  in  the  forenoon  till  seven  in  tho  evening 
without  being  driven  an  inch  from  the  ground.  If 
the  French  could  not  beat  him  in  eight  hours,  tlicv 
could  not  boat  liim  in  as  many  days.  It  was  not 
until  seven  in  the  evening  that  the  Prussian  guns 
were  heard  coming  into  the  field.  Kven  then  they 
were  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Wellington's  position. 
Tho  Uritish  then  charged,  swept  the  French  be- 
fore them.  Napoleon  himself  running  away  amongst 
the  foremost,  leaving  40,(H)0  of  his  troops  on  the 
field  or  in  tho  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  would  have 
been  much  wiser  to  have  said  not  a  syllable  upon 
the  battle,  or  much  manlier  to  have  acknowledged 
that  he  was  more  thoroughly  l)catpn  than  he  had  ever 
seen  an  army  beaten  before  ;  and  that  « ilh  7'J,000 
French  veterans  in  tho  field,  ho  had  been  routed 
and  ruined  by  25,000  Jlritish,  three  fimrihs  of 
whom  had  never  fired  a  shot  before  in  their  lives. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  some  curious  ac- 
knowledgments of  tho  political  treacheries  which 
formed  the  actual  system  of  Napoleon's  govorn- 
nient,  whether  consular  or  imperial.  On  dictating 
a  note  relative  to  St.  Domingo  to  Count  Montholon, 
ho  elucidated  this  policy  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner.  It  will  Iw  remembered  that,  on  the  peace 
of  .Vinicn.s,  he  had  sent  out  a  powcrl'ul  fleet  and 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  the  We.si  Indira 
It  will  also  be  remembered,  that  in  reply  lo  the  r^ 
monstrance  of  the  15rili-ih  government,  who  nalu 
rally  looked  on  so  I'onnidablo  an  armament  with 
considerable  suspicion,  the  First  Consul  disdained 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  all  sinister  views  ;  pro- 
nounced, with  every  appearance  of  sincerity,  that 


his  sole  object  was  the  subjection  of  a  French 

I-  I  ■' ' '    ••' ' "       -     ^VM 

.-d. 

he 
I  wo 

lirsr 
was  that  of  acknowledging  the  power  of  the 
blacks,  making  Tou!«««»int  L'Ouverture  governor, 
and,  ill  fact,  making  St.  Domingo  a  Wpsi  Iinlian 
vicerovalty.  'I'bis  plan  was  my  favorite,  and  why? 
The  hrench  flag  wiiuld  acquire  a  gnat  develop- 
ment of  power  in  the  .\merican  waters,  and  a 
"IS  mi^bt  h  ■ 
'.  all  the  A 
.  ..uu.  .'ii.i.  in.i,  >nili  an   army   m  lu 

blacks  trained  and  ili^ciplined  by  !'•  rs." 

We  are  lo  remenihrr  ihat  .il  il'  -  ..as  at 

ice  with  both  Kngland  an<l  se  lerri- 

ii-s  he  was  thus  about   to  -;  for  we 

cannot  believe  that  the  affairs  of  .St.  Domingo 
were  suffered  greatly  lo  occupy  his  mind.  In  the 
busy  days  from  Marengo  to  the  |r.«s  of  Kgvpt,  and 
•ihc  conclusion  of  peace,  he  had  intended  to  hate 
raisj'd  an  universal  negro  insurrection  in  our  islands. 
Upon  the  colors  of  his  negro  army  he  was  lo  have 
inscribed  "  Hrave  blacks,  remember  thai  France 
alone  recognizes  your  lil)crly" — which  woulil  haye 
been,  in  fact,  a  manifesto,  calling  up<in  all  the 
negroes  of  ihe  West  Indies  to  revolt  without  de- 
lay. But  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo,  having 
formed  plana  of  liberty  for  themselves,  dispatched 
one  of  their  colonels  with  a  demand  of  independ- 
ence. Tho  chance,  therefore,  of  invading  Jamaica 
through  their  means  w,a.s  e.Tlinguished  at  once,  and 
France  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  her  grcateat 
colony  forcTer. 

In  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Wilks,  Ihe  ex- 
crovernor,  on  taking  his  leave,  he  told  him  that 
India  had  been  constantly  an  object  of  his  ]Kilicy 
— that  Tin  had  constantly  assailed  it  by  nenoiia- 
tions,  and  would  have  reached    ■  '  '     I  he 

been  able  to  come  to  an  uihI  the 

Kmperor  of  Hussia  on  the  ji , ,    ....kev. 

He  then  talked  of  his  constant  wish  for  peace— ^a 
declaration  which  the  colonel  probably  receive*! 
with  a  smile  ;  and  next  disclosed  a  transaction, 
which,  on  any  other  authority,  woti.d  have  been 
incredible,  but  which  amounted  to  perhaps  the 
boldest  and  broadest  piece  of  bribery  ever  attempt- 
ed with  a  distinguished  minister. 

While  the  French  army  was  still  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kibe,  the  offer  of  "  '  'in  medi- 
ation was  brought  by  Prince  "  .  demand- 
ing, as  a  preliminary,  the  aliMiMi..ninrnt  of  tho 
great  German  fortresses  which  still  remained  in 
French  hands. 

"  I  said  to  Metlernich  with  indignation,"  are 
the  words  of  this  singular  conference — "  Is  it  my 
father-in-law  who  entertains  such  a  project?  Is  it 
he  who  sends  you  to  me?  How  much  has  Eng- 
land ffivfn  yt'u.  to  induce  you  to  play  this  game 
against  me'     Have  I  not  done  ennneh  for  your 

fortune t     It  is  of   no   ••  ■  frank 

what  is  it  ynu  tchh  t     1 1  will  not 

satisfy  you,  ^'        '    ' 

He  aiUls,   ■  idalous  offer  of  cor- 

•■ ^'■■•'  •" ■  -ntal 

:nsl 

M .   ibis 

gre.it  minister  wholly  impracticable.  Who  can 
wonder  lhat  he  did  so,  or  that  the  offer  was  re- 
garded as  the  deepest  injury  by  a  man  of  honor  t 
But  Napoleon's  conception  of  the  matter,  to  tho 
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lut  was  cviilenKy  not  that  he  hid  committed  an 
act  of  bribery,  \jut  that  hu  had  "  niislakcn  hit 
nun."  "  li  w»-«.''  an  Foiichi  observed,  "  tcorse 
th:;  :indtr." 

-  tif  the  crowd  who  col- 
ic '     n,    was   a   perpetual  | 
all'  should  not  have  ter- 
in                                                     his  own    In". I       H,. 
\\  .  <n,    and    it 
h:i                                             ■  •  '•!  "f  hi^  ' 
U  II  saw  Uirijuuh 
111.                                                            iiiiatic   heroism, 
by  whicli  a  nun  escapes  "  wilii  a  bare  bodkin"  all 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  being. 

"  I  have  always  refrarded  it,"  said  be,  "  as  a 
maxim,  that  a  man  exhibits  more  real  courage  by 
supporting  calamities  and  resisting  mi-' 
than  by  putlinj;  un  end  tii  his  life.  S' 
tion  is  the  act  of  a  gambler  who  has  lu.'-i  ^lu,  i>r 
that  of  a  ruined  s|)endlhrift,  and  proves  nothing 
but  a  want  iif  courage." 

The  alleinpts  to  prove  that  Napoleon  wanted 
personal  intrepidity  were  at  all  times  childish. 
His  whole  career  in  his  Italian  campatc^ns  was  one 
of  personal  exposure,  and  from  the  period  when 
he  rose  into  civil  eminence,  he  had  other  responsi- 
bilities than  those  of  the  mere  general.  His  life 
was  no  longer  his  own  ;  it  was  the  keystone  of 
the  giivcrnmont.  Whether  as  consul  or  as  empe- 
ror. Ills  f.ill  would  have  br.iught  down  along  with 
it  the  whole  f.ibric  on  which  the  fate  of  so  many 
olli  '    ■   '       '  '  il.      It    is,    however, 

Ci  :  not  chivalric,  that  no 

{tiiiia...  <  ..  <  i.  M.jiicd  him  beyond  the 

neoesa^r  t'  penl,  and   that   he  calculated 

the  gain   .    .  .  if  personal  enterprise  with  too 

nice  a  view  as  to  the  balance  of  honor  and  advan- 
tage. A  man  of  higher  mind — an  emperor  who 
had  not  fiir;>ot  that  he  was  a  general,  would  never 
have  de&eried  his  perishing  army  in  Poland  ;  an 
emperor  who  had  not  forgot  that  he  was  a  soldier, 
would  never  Inve  sent  his  im[)erial  guard,  shout- 
ing, to  :  aid  stayed  himself  behind.  But 
to  exp>  'tion  of  courage  is  to  expect  a 
Sji'  never  exhibited  ;  and  which 
is  military  exploits  of  the 
Boiiui.  it.i  I  have  commanded  at  Pla- 
tea,  but  he  u                     liavc  died  at  Thermnpylie. 

In  days  lil.>.   ,   ^liich   begin  to   familiarize 

men  with  the  chances  of  political  convulhion,  it 
may  be  well  worth  while  to  listen  to  the  concep- 
tions of  one  who  belter  knew  the  nature  of  the 
French  Revolution  than  |>erhaps  any  among  the 
great  actors  of  the  time.  Napoleon  was  sitting  by 
his  fireside,  in  St.  Helena,  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber :— 

"To-day,"  said  he,  "is  the  anniversary  of  a 
hideous  remembrance,  the  St.  Kartholimiew  of  the 
French  Kevolution — a  bloody  stain,  which  was  the 


a--    •■■' 

...... ,..■  )> .- ,    J  fjy,i  power  of  the 

1. 

ii'ngth  upon  the rfr'i'j 

oj    .-. 

•         •         We 

must  a 

has  been  no  political 

chani;  ■ 

'■',■',  !i:ir  vengeance,  as  soon 

•ft 

■  Hatcver,  the  mass  of  the  people 

f  ■'.  ■ 

*         •         General  rule  : — 

,N 

'    Kvcry  revdlu- 

ti" 

iine  and  success 

n- 

1  111  which  tcrnir  has 

1. 

r  ■ 

' inrt.     How,  indeed. 

tions,'  without  first  intimidating  them,  and  render- 
ing any  defence  impossible?  The  reign  of  terror 
began,  in  fact,  on  the  night  of  the  4lh  of  August, 
when  privileges,  nobility,  tithes,  the  remains  of  the 
feudal  syalem,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  rlirgy,  were 
done  away  with,  and  all  those  ranainx  »/"  Me  old 
monarchy  were  thntwn  to  the  people.  'Then  only 
,li,i  tl,,.  I,,-, in',,  understand  the  Revolution,  because 
I'thing  and  wished  to  keep  it,  even 

nf  blood." 

This  language  is  memorable.  It  ought  to  be  a 
lesson  to  England.  Nap<ileon  here  prnnounces, 
that  the  great  stimulant  of  jmlitical  revolution  is 
public  robbery.  Privileges  may  be  the  pretence, 
but  the  real  object  is  plunder;  and  the  progress  of 
reason  may  be  alleged  as  the  instrument,  but  the 
■on  is  terror.  In  England,  we  are  pre- 
way  for  a  total  change.  The  ground- 
wiiiKoi  a  revolution  is  laid  from  hour  to  hour; 
the  aristfwracy,  the  church,  the  landed  proprietors, 
are  made  objects  of  popular  libel,  only  preparatory 
In  their  being  made  objects  of  popular  assault. 
The  Ijcaguc  has  not  yet  taken  upon  it  the  nfTu-e  of 
the  Commune  of  Paris,  nor  have  the  nobles,  the 
clergy,  and  the  bankers,  been  massacred  in  the 
prisons ;  but  when  once  the  popular  pa!i.sion8  are 
Kindled  by  the  hopes  of  national  plunder,  the  revo- 
lution will  have  begun,  and  then  farewell  to  the  con- 
stitution. The  habits  of  England,  we  willingly 
allow,  are  opposed  to  public  cruelty  ;  and  in  the 
worst  exces.«es,  the  France  of  17'J3  would  proba- 
bly leave  ns  behind.  Hut  the  principle  in  every 
nation  is  the  same — ihe  possessors  of  property  will 
,..„;. I  .!.„  pinnderers  of  property  will  fiijlit;  con- 
iners  will  l>e  raised,  and,  after  deepcrate 

,  the  multitude  will  bo  the  masters  of  the 

land. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  evident,  than  that 
some  of  the  leaders  in  these  new  movements  con- 
template the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  There 
may  be  mere  dupes  in  their  ranks,  the  spirit  of 
money-making  may  be  the  temper  of  others  ;  but 
there  are  darker  minds  among  them  vshich  scarce- 
ly condescend  to  conceal  their  intentions.  The 
presidentship  of  a  Kritish  republic  would  be  not 
without  its  charms  for  the  demagogue  ;  and  the 
bloody  revolution  of  1011,  might  lapidly  find  its 
still  more  sanguinary  counterpart  in  the  revolution 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  vVc  have  the  history 
in  the  annals  of  France,  and  the  commentator  is 
the  "  child  and  champion  of  Jacobinism" — Napo- 
leon. 

His  impression  that  revolution  always  fixed  its 
especial  object  in  plunder,  found  anotht^r  authority 
in  one  of  the  peculiar  agents  of  public  disturbance. 
"  HarrAre,"  said  Napoleon,  "affirmed,  and  truly, 
IjC  pruplt  bat  nwnnaie  sur  la  jtlarc  Ijouif  XV." 
("'rhe  people  coin  money  in  the  square  of  I^tuis 
XV.") — alluding  to  the  guillnline,  which  enriched 

the  tr ••  '  ■•   •'  ■     ' '■   •  '■  •'■■■    mibles,  whose 

wcm!'  lion. 

11.;  I , i  ,....:  11  .Tiid  truth: 

"  A  revolution  is  always,  wh.itrvrr  home  may 
think,  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  with  which 
the  Divine  anger  can  punish  a  nation.  It  is  the 
scourge  of  the  generation  which  brings  il  about  ; 
and  for  a  long  course  of  years,  even  a  century,  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  all,  though  it  may  bo  the  ad- 
vantage of  individuals." 

Napoleon  stx-nt  the  chief  portion  of  his  time  in 
,■     ■  ■  "  ••■        :r,d 
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tomfltimes  by  liOsClaMs.   liut  in  Nnvember,  1816, 

anorl."-"-    --iicd  for  tlio  nrn'sl  ol    (.-('■.- 
and  !  il   fri>iii  tim  iblaml,  in  > 

of  111-  ,      ^;  lo  send,  willmul  tin- 

of  the  ({ovciiior,  a  leltiir  to  Prince  Lnrirn,  Boucd 
up  in  the  clothes  ofa  ninlattn.  This  arrest  made 
a  prodigious  noise  among  tho  hoiiMrhold  of  Napo- 
leon, and  was  torned  to  good  advaiilauo  in  Kni;- 
land,  as  an  instance  of  the  crnelty  of  his  treatment. 
Yet  it  seems  perfeuily  probable  that  the  whole  was 
a  trick  of  tho  eXH-mperor  himself,  and  a  mere  con- 
trivance for  the  pnrpo.te  of  sending  to  lAiro|>e  Las 
Cases  as  an  aifiMil  in  lii»  service. 

The  security  of  Na|xileon'8  imprisonment  was 
essential  to  the  peace  ..f  Kunine  ;  and  no  precau- 
tion could  bo  justly  r'  -'verc,  which  pre- 
vented an  outbreak  S"  -a  to  the  quiet  of 
the  world.  Among  these  precautions,  was  the 
Strictest  prohibition  of  carryinir  on  any  corres|H)nd- 
ence  with  Kiirope,  except  through  the  hands  of  the 
governor.  The  whole  houseludd  were  distinctly 
pledged  to  the  observance  of  this  order,  and  any 
infraction  of  it  was  to  be  punished  by  instant  anest 
and  deportation  from  the  island. 

.\n  order  had  been  sent  fr<un  England  to  reduce 
the  number  of  the  household  by  four  domestics ; 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  Napoleon's  craft 
was  suddenly  awakened  to  the  prospect  of  estab- 
lishing a  cimlidentiul  intercourse  with  the  faction 
whom  he  had  left  l>ehind.  liut  the  four  domestics 
were  obviously  inadequate  to  this  object,  and  some 
person  of  higher  condition  was  necessary.  Laa 
C;ute8  some  time  before  had  attempted  to  send  a 
letter  to  Kurope  by  the  mulatto.  The  fellow  had 
been  detected,  and  w.ts  threatened  with  a  Hogging 
if  he  repeated  the  experiment;  yet  it  was  to  this 
same  mulatto  that  Las  Cases  committed  another 
letter,  which  the  mulatto  immediately  carried  to 
the  coveruor,  and  Las  Cases  wa-s  arrested  in  con- 
sequence. Napoleon  was  instantly  indignant,  and 
vented  his  rage  against  the  cruelty  of  the  arrest,  at 
the  same  time  expressing  his  scorn  at  tho  clumsi- 
nc4ss  of  I^as  Cases  in  delivering  his  letter  to  so 
awkward  a  messenger.  Hut,  whatever  might  be 
his  pretended  wcuider  at  the  want  of  dexterity  in 
tho  count,  it  was  exceeded  by  his  indignation  at  the 
conduct  of  the  governor.  "  Longwood,"  he  writes 
in  a  long  and  formal  protest  against  his  detention, 
"is  wrapped  in  a  veil  which  ho  would  fain  make 
impenetrable,  in  order  to  hide  criminal  conduct. 
This  peculiar  care  to  conceal  matters  gives  room 
to  suspect  the  most  odious  inttnlwn.i."  This  was 
obviously  a  hint  that  the  governor's  purpose  was 
to  put  him  secretly  to  death  :  a  hint  which  neither 
Napolecm  nor  any  other  human  being  could  have 
believed. 

But  in  alluding  to  tho  arrest  of  the  count,  he 
touches  closely  on  the  acknowledgment  of  tho  in- 
trigue. 

"  I  looked  through  the  window,"  he  said,  "  and 
saw  them  taking  you  away.  A  numerous  staff 
pranced  about  you.  I  imagined  I  saw  some  South 
Sea  Islanders  dancing  round  tho  prisoners  whom 
they  were  about  to  devour  I"  After  this  It:ilian 
extravaganza,  he  returns  to  his  object.  "  Your 
services  were  necessary  to  me.  You  alono  could 
read,  speak,  and  understand  English.  Neverthe- 
less, I  request  you,  and  in  case  of  need,  com- 
mand you,  to  require  the  governor  to  send  you  to 
the  cotiiuvnt,  lie  cannot  refuse,  because  he  has 
no  power  over  you,  except  through  the  voluntary 
document  which  you  signed.     It  would  be  great 


consolation  to  me  to  know  that  yon  were  on  your 

wit     III    innri-    liruitiV    i-iiii!l!  r  .1?, 

IT- 
i.'Ct 
was  proiiuced  on  Sir  Hi"  ho 

saw  the  tetiiis  in  which  i:.  iiis 

regret."  We  ire  fairly  eiiiiilcil  in  liuuUt  ilie  sin- 
cerity of  the  wish  ;  for  on  Sir  Hudson's  offering 
to   let  Las   (^ases   remain  at   T  '.a    new 

obstacle   instantly  arose — the  •  red  that 

"to  remain  was  utterly  impo^^;nl.■  .  ins  honor 
was  touched  ;  be  absolutely  must  go  ;  or,  as  Count 
Monlholon  describes  thi"  ••■  ■^ "i". — "Un- 
fortunately lias  ('ases,  III  ine  8U»- 
ceplibility  of  honor,  tho  _  iid  to  re- 
fuse the  governor's  offer.  Ho  Icit  himself  too 
deeply  outraged  by  tho  insult ;  he  explained  this 
to  tlio  grand-marshal,  and  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  of  seeing  him  again."  Then 
came  the  finale  of  this  diplomatic  farce.  "  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  emperor  sent  Hertrand  and  Gour- 
gaud  to  persu.adi!  him  to  renounce  bis  delermint- 
tion  ;  lie  tins  nsolrrit  to  leave  the  island:  and  oa 
tho  29th  of  December,  1816,  he  quitted  St. 
Helena." 

We  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  whole  was  s 
mystificaliim.  The  gross  folly  of  sending  a  secret 
dispatch  by  the  samo  man  of  color  who  had  been 
detected  by  the  governor,  and  threatened  with 
punishment  for  the  attempt  to  convey  a  letter ;  the 
bustle  made  on  the  subject  at  Ixingwood  ;  the  re- 
fusal of  Las  Cases  to  comply  with  Napoleon's 
ri^quest  to  remain,  which,  if  it  had  been  sincere, 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  command  ;  and 
the  conduct  of  L.-VS  Cases  immediately  on  his  arri- 
val in  Europe,  his  publications  and  activity,  amply 
show  the  object  of  his  return.  Hut  a  simple 
arrangement  on  the  governor's  pan  disconcerted 
the  whole  contrivance.  Instead  of  transmitting 
Las  Cases  to  Europe,  Sir  Hudson  liowe  sent  him 
to  the  Cape  ;  where  he  was  further  detained,  until 
permission  was  sent  from  England  for  his  voyage 
to  Euro|ie.  On  his  arrival  Napoleon's  days  wet« 
already  numbered,  and  all  dexterity  was  in  vain. 
Wo  have  adverted  to  this  transaction  chiefly  for 
the  credit  which  it  reflects  on  the  governor.  It 
shows  his  vigilance  to  have  t>een  constantly  neces- 
sary ;  it  also  shows  him  to  have  been  willing  to 
regard  Napoleon's  convenience  when  it  was  possi- 
ble :  and  it  further  shows  that  he  was  not  destitute 
of  the  sagacity  which  was  so  fully  required  in  deal- 
ing with  iho  colrrir  at  Ijongwiiml. 

Napoleon's  habits  of  dictatit  irs  must 

have  been  formidable  toil  to  )■.  ::es.     He 

sometimes  dictated  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours, 
with  scarcely  an  intermission.  He  spoke  rapidly, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  follow  him  as  rapidly  as  he 
spoke,  and  never  to  make  bim  rejieat  the  last  word. 
His  first  dictation  was  a  mere  revival  of  his  recol- 
lections, without  any  order.  Tho  copy  of  his  first 
dictation  served  as  notes  to  i'  '.  and  the 

copy  of  this  second  became  tli  :  his  per- 

sonal revision  ;  but  he,  unforti.,.,.,,  i.  ,.  ,  Ids  tran- 
scribers, made  his  cnrreciions  almost  always  in 
pencil,  as  he  thus  avoided  staining  his  fingers — no 
woman  being  more  careful  in  preserving  the  deli- 
cacv  of  her  hands. 

Those  dictations  must  be  regarded  as  the  studied 
defences  of  Napbieon  against  the  heavy  charges 
laid  against  his  government. 

We  have  now  given  a  general  glance  at  the  career 
of  the  French  emperor,  as  exhibited  to  us  in  these 
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Recollections.  He  sltikinelT  showeil,  in  bI!  the 

details  uf  hi?  i'  his 

own  nature.  ;>lii- 

oii-  .  iri'ia  itii'  lirsl  liour 

of  iient  was,  like   him- 

•ell.  111.  nil"  II  11  iM  II I  HI  ^~,  vioh^nce,  and  disre- 
pmrd  of  human  hius.     Whatever  was  to  him  an 

Ohtf'-I  i>('  I'll). 11. mi  \\".»  in^fintlv  in  lii.*  i.r:>^i.  ■ 
Wi, 

fr,--  ■    •       :,    ,      -.     ..        . 

lered  in  the  tultesi  K|iirit  (it  lyraiiny.  He  was  lo 
be  supreme  ;  the  wurld  was  lo  be  cimipiwed  of  Ai> 
•oldiery,  his  serfs,  courtiers,  and  tools.  The  earth 
was  In  he  only  nn  incalculable  population  of 
Fn  ^.     There  was  to  be  hut  one  man  free 

U|"  ■'■,  and  thai  man  Napoleon. 

\  ■  this  mmance  of  power,  the  romance 

ot  on.      It  has  been  often  Kaid,  that  he 

»a»  i.i,.  ,1,,,,  in  all  his  habits.  His  plan  of  supre- 
macy bore  all  the  »tamp  of  Orientalism — the  soli- 

tirv  I I.  ill.  iiitt.'xibli!  will,  the  misliared  powtr, 

an  rcvcnpe.     The  throne  of  the 

eii:;  ilated   as  the  seraglio.     It  was 

surrounded  by  all  the  strength  of  terror  and  craft, 
more  ftirmidable  than  battlements  and  bastions. 
Its  interior  was  as  mysterious  as  ils  exterior  was 
magnificent ;  no  man  wa.s  suffered  to  approach  it 
but  as  soldier  or  slave  ;  ils  will  was  heard  only  by 
the  roarinj;  of  cannon  ;  the  overthrow  of  a  minis- 
ter, the  proclanialiiin  of  a  war,  or  the  announce- 
ment of  a  dynasty  crushed  and  a  kinpdom  overrun, 
were  ihe  only  notices  to  Europe  of  the  doings 
wilhin  lliai  ccniral  plare  of  power. 

Bui,  with  all  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  he  over- 
looked the  Iriie  principles  of  supremacy.  All 
power  must  he  pyramidal  lo  be  secure.  The  base 
must  not  only  be  broad,  hut  the  gradations  of  the 
pile  must  be  regular  to  ihe  summit.  With  Na- 
poleon the  pyramid  was  inverted — it  touched  the 
earth  but  in  one  point ;  and  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  mass  restini;  upon  his  single  fortune,  ex- 
posed it  to  overthrow  at  the  first  change  of  circum- 
stances. 

Still,  he  was  an  extraordinary  being.  No  man 
of  Europe  hri'     '       '  'If  a  part  on  Ihe 

greai  theatre  r  the  last  thou- 

sand years.  1 .1.  .  II  11.  1.  1.  .vMnii.iii  had  been  ihe 
palpable  work  of  Providence,  for  the   punishment 

of  a  IiHii'  rnlir  r  iif  Liiinlv  I'lillt,  nil isiilnitrili'il  by 
an  I    (if 

Pill  I        ^  ■    the 

mc^ns  of  piiniHliing  the  vices  of  government. 
When  the  cup  was  full.  Napoleon  was  sent  to 
force  it  upon  the  staitlcd  lips  of  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  RiiMia  The  three  conspirators  were  crushed 
in   :  ■  'nunler.' — the  capitals   of  the   il 

»'  •! — the  provinces  of  the  three  \ 

pluiiiii  r.  11  — :ind  the  miliiarv  pride  of  the  three  wns 
humiliated  by  contemptuous  and  bitter  conditions 

of  ;• 

I  the   destined    work   was  done,  the 

(fi<  •  iiiiiml   rifi   iiuirfi         W  lii'ii  ltu>  vifliitiH 

cm. 

Tbo  empire  of  i'ranre  was  extinguished   by  the 

»an>e  fi)v>Tfi'_'n   l.iw  whirh  had   permitted  its  r\- 


France  was  subjected  lo  a  deeper  humiliation  than 
had  been  known  in  ihe  annals  of  naiionni  n-verses 
silica   the  fall  of  Koine  ;  and  ihe  ruler  of  France 

'\  ■        '  il  into  »  dcpili  of  defeat,  a  bitieriii 

I.    an    irreparable    ruin,   of  wlm 

;ii\.ii/>ii  world  poBsr.'M'B  no  exninple.      Ilif^ 

I  destroyed  in  Russia  by  the  hand  of  Ilim  wh' 

■  I  ,.  ..iiirni — the  last  forces  of  liis  cnipin'  > 

liwim — his  crown  struck  ofl'  li\  ii 

'■ — his  liberty  fcltered  by  Hritish  ■  >■ 

I  remnant  of  his  years  worn  awny  in  a  iiriiish 
dungeon,  and  his  whole  dynasty  flung  along  wiih 
him  into  the  political  tomb,  were  only  ihe  iiici- 
denls  of  the  great  judicial  process  of  our  age.  The 
world  has  been  suffered  to  rclnin  In  peace  ;  while 
ihe  sepulchre  of  this  man  of  bmindlt-cs  but  brief 
(frandeur,  has  been  sulTercd  lo  i-taiid  :  I 

of  that  nation  which  mobt  reipiires  ihe  i 

— that  ambition  always  pays  for  ils  sjili  mii  m>  iis 
ralaniities  ;  that  ihe  slreiigih  of  a  nation  is  in  the 
jiisliee  of  iis  councils  ;  and  that  he  "  w  I  •■  "--^  Oio 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword  !" 


iial  moral  of  hnn 


The  RAiL-noAD  to  Venice. — Since  the  Fates 
have  decreed   that  the  modem  improvement  and 
convenience  of  a  railroad  is  lo  introduce  the  wa- 
born  goddess  to  all  comers  fur  the  future,  il  is  im- 
possible that  such  a  design  could  be  n  •  '   'v 
carried  out,  or  that  anything   more  ; 
surprising,  or  suitable  to  the  city  con! 
projected  than  the  fine  range  of  orchi 
out  of  the  blue  waters,  and  span  the  ti  ..        :....„ 
miles  in  a  straighl  line,  throwing  a  chain  of  slone 
from   one   projection    of  land    to  the   other.     So 
splendid  and  so  singular  is  the  effect  ii  prodnn  -. 
thai  it  strikes  me  as  appearing  quiie  in   chauniir 
with  the   ancient  reputation  of  Venice,  when  her 
wealth  could  compel   the  elements  lo  olx-dience, 
and  it  is  a  comforling  rcnccimn  that  this  hcaulifiil 
aqueduct,    for    such    il    seems    and    indeed    will 
answer  the  purpose  of  such,  will   perhajis  restore 
the  ruined  commerce  of  the  Queen  of  ihc  Lacmies, 
and  she  may  once  more   raise   her  diadciiird  head 
amongst   the  cities,  lofly  and  commanding  as  of 
'yore.     Probably  by  the  lime  these  reminiscences 
;  iiave  passed  through  the  prefs,  this  wondrous  rail- 
)  road  will  lie  completed,  and  Venice   be  made  as 
easy  of  access  as  any  other  town  of  the  norlli  of 
I  Italy.     A  continuation  is  projected  lo  Milan,  and, 
I  if  the   consent   of  the  King   of  Sardinia  can  Im 
'  gained,  Turin  will  be  joined   to  that:  how  rapid 
I  then  will  bo   the  route  from  Paris  lo  Lyons,  and 
from  Turin  to  Venice.     If  human  ingcniiiiv  could 
the   road  ac>o^s  the  eternal   w. 
leas  perilous,  Venice  and  Paris  ' 
ii:iTi(i»  in  a  day.     I  could  not  help  Io<i1>m   ■  in   u'- 
j  stupendous  bridge  of  three  miles,  which  was  so 
rapidly  advancing  towards  completion,  with  ••'ni- 
1  ration,   fmm   the  covered  ho.il  in  which  v  ■ 
M  iiiiil    :i«  il  bounded  over  ibc   waves:  vi 

issengrrs  lo  Venice,  except  a   French 

who    ajipeared    connected     with     Uie 

works,  and  who  was  merely  B'>ing  lo  the  cily  for 

„  Irttrrs.      Ho  had,  he   informed  im,  never  ■"cn   its 

■  rs,   as   he  only  visited   il   ■  ' 

I  remain  as  short  a  time  as 

■  ri.'d  it  a    "  trisle  scjoiir  ■    —  wi"  ' '"- 
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AsatNsoK  or  tub  provincial  court  or  civil 

AND  CKIMINAL  Jl'STICIC  IN  ZKLL. 

Aboi't  Imlf  »  mill!  from  Zell,  in  a  solitary  hoiis*- 
which  is  now  uninhabited,  lived,  some  iwelvc 
years  ago,  on  his  half-pay,  and  the  iiiicrest  of  a 
reasonaMu  amount  of  [iriir-monoy,  a  rcilrcd  naval 
oflicor,  named  (or  who  shall  here  be  named) 
Sturmgang'.  He  was  an  auslrre  and  rugged-lem- 
pered  man,  desiiolic,  it  was  said,  in  his  house  as  he 
bad  been  on  llie  deck  of  his  ship,  and  ihcrefcirc  in- 
Btinclivcly  averse  to  coiniiip  into  contact  with  gene- 
ral society.  In  fact,  he  visited  nobody,  and  the 
only  visits  he  was  known  to  receive  %»•"•■■  ii  ■-■•  of 
the  I'ustor  W'aldinK,  sub-rector  of  thi  1 

in  Zell,  the   bmiher  of  his  deceased  ^  ;■  , 

and  a  man  whow  severe  character  and  chilling 
manners  were  the  perfect  counterpart  of  his  own. 
Captain  Sturingang's  domestic  establishment  con- 
aisled  of  two  females — a  youngish  housekeeper 
and  an  oldish  nmid  ;.  in  addition  to  whom  his  house 
possessed  one  other  inmate,  in  the  person  of  Chris- 
tian Schein,  the  son  of  his  second  wife  by  a  former 
marriage.  The  old  olTicer  hail  himself  had  no 
children  by  the  mother  of  this  young  man  ;  but  his 
first  wife  had  licinie  him  n  son,  who,  singular  to 
tell,  was  now  a  shopkeeper  in  Z<!ll,  and  supported 
himself,  with  his  young  wife  and  two  children,  in 
a  struggling  way,  by  the  meagre  profits  of  a  retail 
business. 

It  was  generally  known  that  the  two  Sturm- 
gangs,  the  elder  and  the  younger,  lived  on  a  foot- 
ing of  great  mutual  exasperation,  and  the  ground 
of  this  was  believed  to  be  a  lawsuit  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged  some  years  before,  and  in  which 
the  son  had  cast  his  Hither,  with  costs.  Since  that 
lime,  they  had  neither  seen  nor  communicated 
with  each  other  :  more  than  one  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  common  friends,  to  bring  about  a  reconcili- 
ation, had  been  repulsed  by  both  parlies  with  a  de- 
gree of  violence  that  seemed  greatly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  supposed  cause  of  ihe  quarrel  ;  and 
the  elder  Sturmgang  had  at  length  peremptorily 
forbid  all  mention  of  his  son's  name  in  his  pres- 
ence, which,  of  course,  had  precluded  any  further 
attempt  of  the  kind. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  an  applii-ation 
was  made,  on  the  part  of  I'aptain  Sturmgang,  to 
tho  provincial  court,  praying  that  a  commission 
might  be  appointed,  to  visit  him  at  his  house  of 
Dornfeld,  to  take  cognizance  of  his  testamentary 
dispositions,  as  bis  health  did  not  permit  him  to 
come  to  'Aill,  for  the  purpose.  This  business  was 
placed  in  my  hands,  and  1  went  out  to  Dornfeld 
tho  following  day,  accompanied  by  a  junior  assessor 
and  the  clerk  of  tho  court. 

I  found  tho  old  man  (ho  was  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year)  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  his  feet  and  legs  en- 
veloped in  flannel  wrappers,  sick  in  body,  yet  not 
in  a  state  to  give  immediate  apprebensinns  for  his 
life.  His  stepson  and  his  brother-in-law  were 
with  him. 

We  proceeded  at  once  to  business  ;  the  preamble 
of  the  testament  was  drawn  up  in  the  usual  form, 
and  I  called  un  Captain  Sturmgang  to  dictate  his 
will. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  write,  in  the  first  place,  I 
disinherit  my  son,  Lndwig  Sturmgang,  merchant 
in  Zell,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  mention  :  he 
knows  them." 
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"  It  is  my  duty.  Captain  Sturrofrang,"  aaid  (, 
"to  make  you  :i  '      ''  the  law  on  this  point. 

The    father    v  bi»    son,    withunt 

grounds  which  ,,„- .,./.es  as  vnlid,  is  coti- 

sidered  as  of  unsound  mind,  and  Ins  will,  on  appli- 
cation of  the  injured  p.irty,  at  fun-  m  i  aside.  I 
am  aware  that  you   have  hail  nls  with 

your  son,  which  unfortunately  ■  ■■  settled 

without  an  ap|K>al  to  a  court  of  justice  ;  but  I  must 
tell  you  that  the  law  does  nut  admit  this  as  a 
suttirient  ground  fur  the  proceeding  you  medi- 
tate." 

"Humph!  and  what  ■  i  '  '  j  the  law  ad- 
mit as  sufficient  for  sncli  g  '" 

"To  cnumeialo  them  .m  »..,.,..  exhaust  your 
patience,  if  not  my  own  ;  but  I  will  mention  a  few, 
and  you  will  see  how  lilllc  likely  is  it  that  any 
among  them  sbinild  apply  to  the  present  case. 
For  instance,  then,  when  a  k<m  has  nc<'U»od  hia 
father  of  an  offence  against  the  state,  has  treated 
him  in  a  way  that  compromises  his — the  father'a 
— honor,  has  cor)>oreally  mnltreated  or  assaulted 
him,  has  practised  against  his  life,  has — " 

"  Quite  enough  !  1  have  legal  grounds,  and  I 
disinherit  bim  as  I  have  said." 

"  But  I  must  further  inform  you,"  proceeded  I, 
"that  the  grounds  of  disinheritance  must  be  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  instrument,  and  must  be  sus- 
tainable by  proof;  otherwise  the  act  ia  null  and 
void." 

"  Does  the  law  require  that?" 

"  It  docs." 

"  In  the  devil's  name,  then,  write — I  disinherit 
my  son  Ludwig,  because  be  has  practised  against 
my  life." 

I  was  mute  for  a  moment  with  surprise  and 
horror,  and  could  only  gaze  blankly  on  the  old 
man. 

"  And  this  accusation,"  said  I  at  length,  "  ia 
true  V 

"  That  'a  my  affair.  Let  Ludwig  Sturmgang 
contest  the  truth  of  it,  if  he  has  tho  courage.  The 
proofs  will  not  die  with  me." 

"  The  proofs  I  Let  me  remind  you.  Captain 
Sturmgang,  that  in  a  matter  so  improbable  in 
itself  proof  should  be  of  no  common  cogency." 

"  I  have  proof  suHicient — proof  conclusive — 
proof  that  would  satisfy  any  jury  in  Kurope." 

"  May  I  ask  how  long  ago  it  is  that  your  aon 
committed  this  great  crime  !" 

"  Three  years  ago." 

"  I  wish.  Captain  Sturmgang,  you  would  recon- 
sider this  matter.  In  the  space  of  time  you  men- 
tion, what  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
char.actcr  of  your  son.  Will  you  not  try  what  ho 
is  now,  before  you  punish  hiin  for  what  he  waa 
Ihm  '  Come,  my  dear  sir,  we  have  all  of  us  need 
of  forgiveness,  and  I  do  trust  you  will  not  carry 
your  resentment  against  your  son  into  another 
world." 

"The  lean  pled  the  sub- 

rector  in  his  ;.  I  that  ever  fell 

up<m  mortal  e.ir,  "  m  ems  iiu'iiiita  lo  dabble  in  ovr 
craft,  and  to  preach  instead  of  minding  his  pro- 
tocols." 

J  looked  at  the  man  with  astonishment.  A 
sneer  that  I  could  not  lulu  il.iTiIiii.,r  ini'irnal, 
wreathed  his  thin  lips.  ■  i 

hemlock  at  me  from  unct>  ir- 

hanging  brows.  Behind  him  stuud  his  nephew, 
with  checks  white  as  paper,  and  drops  of  sweat 
standing  visibly  on  his  forehead. 

"Sir,"  said  I,  addressing  the  clergyman  with 
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looki,  I  beliore,  cxpressire  of  all  the  indignation 
I  fell,  "I  know,  if  you  do  not,  what  belongs  to 
my  office.  I  am  iennrant  neither  of  ita  riglils  nor 
of  its  dutiea;  and,  to  make  you  acquainted  wiih 
one  of  the  former,  of  which  you  arc,  prrlnps,  not 
■warcr— let  tne  inform  yoii  that  I  am  em|m»cred  to 
direct  the  removal  of  persons  who  thrust  theni- 
■eWes,  uncalled,  into  the  business  I  am  engaged 
in.  Should  you  think  proper  a  second  time  to  in- 
terrupt me,  i  shall  exercise  this  right,  and  insist 
on  your  quitting  the  room.  You  will  be  good 
enough  to  bear  that  in  mind." 

The  sub-rector  replied  to  this  threat  only  by  a 
glance,  which  would  liaTfl  made  a  believer  in  the 
"  eril  eye"  f;o  home  and  take  to  his  bed.  The 
•tepson  could  not  control  his  agitation  ;  he  trem- 
bled from  head  to  fool,  and  seemed  to  grow  posi- 
•livelv  sick  with  terror.  These  two  persons  made 
n  '    'v  unpleasant  impression   on   me,  and   I 

I  :  that  the  uncle  had  indulged  in  another 

e,,.,^ bile,  to  give  me  an  excuse  fur  getting' 

rid  of  him.  The  old  captain  fidgeted  in  his  arm- 
chair ;  his  brow  portended  storm  ;  however,  he 
put  constraint  on  himself,  and  said  coldly, 

"  I  beg  that  what  I  have  dictated  to  the  clerk  of 
the  ciiurt  may  now  l>c  written.  I  disinherit  my 
son,  Ludwig  Sturmgang,  because  of  his  having 
practised  against  my  life." 

"  It  is  written,"  said  I  with  equal  coldness. 

He  proceeded — 

•'  I  appoint  my  stepson.  Christian  Schein,  here 
present,  my  sole  heir,  and  bequeath  to  him  all  the 
property,  real  and  personal,  which  I  shall  die  pos- 
sessed of." 

The  uncle  and  nephew  exchanged  a  rapid 
glance.  The  young  man's  eyes  blazed  with  tri- 
umph, and  the  bltvxl,  which  had  forsaken  his  very 
lips,  flowed  in  a  full  tide  back  tu  his  cheek  and 
brow. 

The  invalid  proceeded — 

"  To  my  housekeeper,  Theresa  Frohberg,  I  be- 
queath thirty  loui3  (Tor,  and  to  my  maid  Margarela 
Reuter  the  bed  on  which  I  shall  die,  with  all  its 
appurtenances." 

After  some  other  unimportant  dispositions,  he 
said  he  had  nothing  mure  to  add.  The  clerk 
jumped  up  to  call  fur  a  light  to  seal  the  instrument, 
and  opened  the  door  hastily,  when  a  loud  scream 
wn«  K.ir.l  from  the  ant''chaml>er  :  the  Demoiselle 
I  -  ear  had,  it  seems,  been  ratlur  near  the 

i.  I  id  the  d(Mir  and  her  hpM\  had  come  into 

somewhat  ungentle  contact.  The  captain  was  fu- 
rious at  this  discovery,  and  it  required  the  interces- 
sions of  both  his  stepson  and  the  sub-rector  to  with- 
hold him  from  adding  a  postscript  to  his  will,  re- 
voking the  legacy  bestowed  ud  the  fair  inquisi- 
tive. 

The  testatnent  was  siirncd  and  sealed,  the  cap- 
tain invited  us  In  lum-h,  but  we  declined,  and  re- 
turned to  ^11,  in  no  cliri-rful  mioimI.  As  for  me, 
I  could  nut  get  the  events  of  the  morning  out  of 
my  hi-  III  1  ri:,.!  Miirirri  liy  the  doien,  in  which 
one  '■'  rout  of  hisinheritanro 

.  I  had  seen  plays,  in 
'.  the  materials  of 
'  and  this  sneak- 
ii^n)  ucrc  lilviidi'd  by  a  curious  as- 
<  in  mv  Ihooghts.     Who  knows. 


fill    tlie    part   of  ooe  of  his  uumstcring  falleo 


bv  .i 

Wlll'-ll     -1   I 

angels.  I  dctcrmimed  to  look  further  into  the 
matter. 

My  first  step  was  to  gel  information  respecting 
the  person  and  circumstances  of  Ludwig  Sturm- 
gang,  and  all  ihat  I  heard  told  in  his  favor :  he 
was  known  in  the  town  for  an  upright,  industrioss 
and  well-conducted  man,  but  had,  it  Bt-rmed,  in- 
herited the  fiery,  impetuous  temper  of  his  father. 
He  was  in  his  iweniy-seventh  year,  and  was  the 
father  of  two  children — a  boy  of  eighteen  months 
and  an  infant  in  the  cradle  :  his  wife  was  described 
to  me  as  a  g(Mid  and  gentle  creature,  devoted  to 
her  husband  and  her  liitic  ones  ;  his  business  was 
not  flourishing  ;  he  was  able  to  live  by  it,  but  in  a 
very  straitened  way. 

My  next  step  was  to  go  to  him,  to  see  what 
light  he  could  or  would  afford  me  on  the  affair.  I 
found  him  in  his  shop,  and  requesteil  to  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  a  few  words  with  him  in  private. 
Telling  his  shop-boy  to  aitend  to  the  bnsiness,  he 
led  me  into  his  sitting-parlor,  which  looked  very 
orderly  and  neat.  An  open  door  gave  me  a  mo- 
mentary glimpse  into  the  bed-room,  where  I  dis- 
covered the  young  wife,  her  foot  rocking  the 
cradle,  her  fingers  occupied  in  needle-work. 

Sturmgang  closed  the  door,  and  begged  me  to 
sit  down. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  I,  "whether  I  have  to 
tell  you  who  I  aniT' 

"Oh  I  no,  Mr.  Assessor,"  cried  he,  "  I  know 
you  very  well.  1  have  stood  before  now  as  s 
plaintiff  at  your  green  table." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  wiihout  preface,  Mr.  Sturm- 
gang,  what  brings  me  here.  I  have  got,  wiihout 
my  seeking  it,  a  peep  into  your  family  secrets." 

"  I  know  :  ynu  have  been  with  my  father  about 
his  will.  Ay,  ay,  I  have  been  expecting  that;  1 
was  prepared  for  it,  quite." 

"  You  know  the  tenor  of  the  will?" 

"  1  can  guess  it." 

"  Mr.  Siiirmgang,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  re- 
concile you  with  your  father." 

"  That  is  impossible,  Mr.  Assessor;  that  is  out 
of  the  question.  After  what  has  passed  between 
us,  I  will  never  stretch  out  the  hand  of  reconcilia- 
tion, nor  would  he  accept  it  if  I  did.  When  I 
say,"  added  he,  "  I  will  never  stretch  out  the 
hand.  1  mean  unless " 

"  Well  :   unless!" 

"  Unless  he  acknowledge  the  wrong  he  has 
done  me,  and  ask  my  forgiveness." 

"  The  father  ask  forgiveness  of  the  son  !  And 
do  you,  then,  feel  yourself  so  free  from  all  hiame* 
Have  you  contributed  nothing  to  the  rise  or  the 
increase  of  this  mutual  hatred'" 

"  Who  says  1  hale  my  father!  God  forbid  I 
were  so  abandoned  !  But  I  don't  love  him  :  how 
could  I,  when  he  never  loved  me'  And  to 
humble  mvself  before  him,  when  I  am  the  injured 
party  !  To  own  mysolf  in  the  wrong,  when  1  am 
not !  And  that  for  money  !  I  would  beg  first — I 
would  starve  first." 

"  Well  then,  Mr.  Sturmgang,  do  yon  not  be- 
lieve that  your  father  would  speak  exactly  as  you 
do' — that  he  too  would  cry,  '  What,  humble  my- 
self where  I  have  been  injurcd^iwn  mvwlf  wrong 
where  I  am  right !'     Where  a  qtiarn  :  •  ar 

sir,  there  are  two  parties,  and  the  <  ro 

'ii;d    in   which    the  blame   lies  eiiun  n    "n  mie 

But — suppose  the  present  to  be  one  of  those 

■  hat  does  it  come  to!     A  father  has 

I  ;  is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  son  to 

:„.„..; -her!" 

"  1  would  forgive  with  all  mv  h^art.  if— 'n  ftM- 
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let  him  uke  the  fint  Mep,  and  ihere  is  no  one 
ntdier  for  a  reroncilialion  than  I."  • 

"  If  you  and  he  were  broihcrs,  I  should  hare  no 
{fTound  to  urifo  you  further,  but  you  are  the 
ohild,  ho  the  |i:ircnl,  and  I  niunt  preos  it  on  you, 

my  dear  Suiroi"'"  •    '  •■•■•'<  '"i i    i<i  bo  yourself 

the  fir.li  to  nia)x 

"NoTcr!    I  ,  iy    offended, 

wounded,  outra|;i!:l,  and  without  provocation — yea, 
1  will  say  it — wiihuut  pniTocation  on  my  pirt. 
Sir,  lie  has  cursed  nie  .'  Do  you  feel  the 
of  that  word?  1  see  you  do.  L<ive  !  rer> 
tion  !  peace  '. — what  is  tlii'meanin<;  of  such  pliraai^s 
between  peoplo  whom  iho  botiuniless  gulf  of — a 
curse — divides  V 

The  yonni;  man  was  silent  for  some  moments, 
and  then  resumed  with  more  composure — 

"  And  you  don"l  know  my  father,  Mr.  Assessor  : 
ho  is  a  fur  more  positive  man  than  you  suppose, 
and  as  viohtnt  as  he  is  positive.  Even  if  I  could 
brini;  myself  to  make  the  first  advance  he  would 
reject  it,  and  the  brearh  would  only  be  widened — 
though  wider  it  could  hardly  be." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  suppose  I  make  the  attempt 
with  him,  as  I  have  done  with  ynu,  and  he 
were  to  speak  just  as  you  have  done — were  to  say, 
'  1  will  not  take  the  first  stop,  but  I  will  not  re- 
pulse my  sun  if  he  takes  it,'  what  would  you  do 
then?" 

SturmRanff  wavered — he  seemed  to  struggle 
with  himself;  :it  la.st  he  said — 

"  I  would  lake  llic  step,  if  I  had  rcasoa  to  be- 
lieve it  would  not  be  taken  in  vain." 

"  You  would  go  to  your  father?" 

"  I  would." 

"  You  would  ask  him  to— forgive  and  forget?" 

"  Yes." 

I  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  declared 
my  determination  to  make  the  attempt  upon  bis 
iaiher  without  delay. 

The  same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  I  went  out  to 
i)oriifeld,  prayinjf  on  thn  way  that  I  might  find 
.he  old  sailor  alone,  for  1  confess  that  1  trembled 
It  the  thought  that  the  stepson  with  his  cattish 
sleekness,  or  the  sub-rector,  with  his  b.'arish 
Tousrhness,  might  bar  my  access  to  him.  Neither 
of  these  monsters,  huwevcr,  guarded  the  way,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  enchanted  castle  lay  free  to  my 
tread.  I  met  nobody  either  in  the  court  or  the 
hall  ;  the  house  door  stood  open  and  I  was  obliged 
to  walk  in  unannounced. 

Proceeding  to  the  room  in  which  I  had  found 
the  captain  on  a  former  oeeasion,  I  knocked  at  the 
dour,  and  was  answered  by  a  "come  in,"  that 
made  mo  jump.  The  old  gentleman  had  certainly 
been  dreaming  of  a  sea-fight,  and  s|>oko  as  if  he 
had  had  broad-sides  to  out-thunder.  As  I  entered, 
ho  rose  from  his  arm-chair,  in  which,  no  doubt,  he 
had  been  enjoying  an  after-dinner  nap,  and  asked 
in  an  angry  growl,  as  he  jerked  off  his  night- 
cap, what  I  wanted,  and  why  I  had  not  sent 
up  my  name.  Before  1  could  reply,  however, 
he  had  eot  better  awake,  rccognixud  roe,  be- 
came more  civil,  and  bested  me  to  take  a  seat. 
AVithout  ceremony  I  told  him  that,  having  bcr-^ 
obliged  to  decline  the  lunch  he  had  olfered  me 
few  days  before,  I  was  now  ■•.mi,,  t,,  .ImmL  t  .■ 
■feoffee  with  hito.  lie  - 
went  out  of  the  room,  an.i 

awful  bellowing  thrtingh  the  house,  now  in  the 
hall,  now  in  the  garret,  now  in  the  cellar.  Af^cr 
tome  time  he  came  back  iu  a  sea  passion,  improcat- , 


ing  eTnry  mischance  that  can  befall  a  ship  on  th« 
hixi  ind  on  his  stepson,  neither  of  whom 

w  I  hI  ;  the  maid,  he  said,  had  got  leave 

til  li,  and  so  he  was  not  able  to  give  mc 

a  ■• 

1    i,[iO     fli^t     it    u^«      iiMl     III*     tttf.     stiirlttecf 

consetioence,  .:  ing 

Ills  health  so  n  ^  ■  i  i  re- 

cruited completely,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
mom  with  a  vigorous  tread.  This  room  was  re- 
lu  .11  the  first  glance  for  the  retreat  of  a 
The  walls  were  bun?  with  mapt  and 
(jriuta  of  naval   en-  i  rude  drawing 

of  R   man-of-war  ••  leuous   place, 

(tanked  on  one  siile   nv  '  <lirk,  and 

on   the  other    by   the    tr  -e*!    hat, 

<liminulive  ami  formal,  tli.ii  u.tu  .;j.-iiiiL;ui9hed  the 
service  in  his  younger  days. 

I  asked  him  if  that,  p<nnting  to  the  drawing,  was 
the  ship  he  had  commanded — a  more  politic  open- 
ing of  a  conversation  w.as  never  made.  It  brought 
him  on  his  favorite  theme,  and  he  began  to  tell  me, 
with  visible  pleasure,  of  the  vnyaees  he  had  made 
in  that  very  corvette,  "the  Dolphin,"  finishing 
with  a  grumble  at  having  seen  men  leap  over  his 
head,  one  after  another — fellows  he  would  not 
hare  trusted  with  the  command  of  a  j<dly-boat ; 
that  was  what  had  made  him  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice, ami  live  in  that  lubberly  place  on  his  half- 
pay.  I  now  inquired  after  his  family,  listened  pa- 
tiently to  his  somewhat  prolix  accounts  of  what  I 
knew  before,  and  look  the  opportunity  to  tell  him 
that  his  son  Ludwig  bore  an  excellent  character  in 
the  town. 

He  was  silent. 

"  I  am  the  more  astonished,"  continued  I, 
"  when  I  think  of  your  having  disinherited  him. 
I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  I  have  conceived 
a  lively  interest  both  for  you  and  for  him,  and,  in 
short,  that  the  moii%'e  of  my  present  visit  is  to  do 
you  both  a  great  service." 

His  face  darkened,  but  he  still  continued  sdeni, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  with  a  somewhat 
quickeiied  step  ;  at  last  he  said — 

"  My  son  has  been  with  you  '" 

"  No,"  replied  I,  "  I  went  to  his  house  yester- 
day." 

"Humph.     What  for?" 

"  For  the  same  purpose  for  which  I  came  to 
you  to-day — to  prepare  him  for  a  reconciliation." 

"  Oh  ho !  my  good  sir,  we  are  not  got  quite  so 
far  yet.  .\llow  me  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  yon 
will  do  me  a  pleasure  by  speaking  no  more  on  this 
subject." 

"  I  hope  to  do  you,  not  [jerhape  a  pleasure,  bnt. 
as  I  sai<i  before,  a  great  service.  Captain  Sturm- 
gantr,  by  not  complying  with  your  wish." 

He  was  going  to  interrupt  me,  but  I  spoke  on 
without  pausing. 

"  I  am  already  half  and  half  initiated  into  the 

secrets  of  your  family,  and  I  beg  you  to  hear  the 

dispassionate  word  of  a  dispassionate  man — a  man 

whose  position  renders  him  impartial.     You  are 

old,  my  dear  sir,  and  vou  an-  alone  ;  you  have  a 

-    1  vet  you  are  alone.    NVhv  should  this  be  ? 

r  me,  I  entreat  you.     Nature  tolerates 

,w,-.i.i-,i   ..,,1  what  can  ho  more  nnnalu- 

parent  and  child'     De- 

i  rcvenjo  herself — is  re- 

venginif  herself  upon   you  both  for  this  outrage 

upon  her.     You  are  and  will  be,  Iwlh  sufferers, 

more  deeply  than  i-fi  perhaps  tbiuk.     Let  what 
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will  hire  taken  place,  no  oflence  of  a  child  can  be 
ao  monstrouB  aa  lo  joatify  the  parent  in  perpetual 
teaentment." 

"  It  won't  do,  air ;  it  won't  do.  My  son  and  I 
are  done  wiih  each  other.  A  cliild  that  auempta 
his  father'a  life,  sir,  has  do  forgiveness  to  hope 
for." 

"  Not  if  he  reform — if  he  repent '" 

"  1  would  not  give  much  fur  a  repentance  that 
comes  only  when  the  attempt  has  failed,  when  the 
tables  are  turned,  and  the  assassin  finds  himself  at 
tiM  mercy  of  his  intended  Tictim.  If  he  repents— 
which  is  likely  enough,  it  is  not  of  having  meant 
to  kill  me,  but  of  having  gone  about  ii  in  such  a 
lublxrly  way.  He  repents,  sir,  of  having  left  it  in 
my  power  to  disinherit  him." 

"  Fie,  Captain  Sturmgang  !  These  are  thoughts 
unworthy  of  a  father.  Your  son  is  not  lo  have 
your  property — well,  he  submits  to  the  loss.  Hut 
is  that  a  reason  that  he  should  have  your  curse! 
It  is  not  what  you  withhold  from  him  that  he  com- 
plains of,  but  what  you  bequeath  him ;  and  1  u>ll 
you  in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity  thut  you 
must  revoke  your  curse  :  that  horrible  word  must 
nut  continue  to  the  hour  of  death,  to  ring  in  the 
ear  of  your  son." 

"  My  curse  I  bequeath  him  my  curse !  What  'a 
all  that?     1  know  of  no  curse." 

"  Have  not  you  cursed  your  son  7  He  told  me 
you  had." 

"Is  that  possible!  Cursed  him — I  don't  be- 
lieve it.  When  I  break  out  in  a  fury,  no  doubt  I 
say  here  and  there  something  I  don't  mean.  No, 
DO.  I  don't  curse  him — God  forbid." 

"  You  make  me  very  happy.  Captain  Sturm- 
gang.     May  I  tell  your  son  what  you  say  ?" 

"  No  need,  sir — no  need.  I  send  him  no  mes- 
sage ;  I  want  no  communication  with  him,  and  I 
beg  I  may  now  hear  no  more  of  him." 

"  Very  well.  It  is  then  your  detcrminatioD  that 
he  shall  live  and  die  in  the  belief  that  his  father's 
curse  lies  upon  him." 

"  The  devil !  No,  it  is  n't.  I  told  you  I  did  n't 
curse  him." 

"You  told  me.     Well,  then,  tell  him  so." 

"  Him  '.  /tell  hirn!  My  good  sir,  you  forget 
that  you  talk  to  an  old  officer,  who  would  rather 
blow  himself  and  the  enemy  op  together  than  strike 
his  colors." 

"  Ay,  but  you  are  not  blowing  up  yourself  and 
jour  son  together.  You  are  blowing  him  up  alone. 
You  are  wilfully  leaving  him  under  the  false  im- 
pression that  he  has  your  curse." 

"Confound  it!  I  can't  bmdy  words  with  you. 
I  am  no  match  for  a  lawyer  in  talk.  There  !  tell 
him,  then,  for  aught  1  care  ;  and  now,  no  more 
about  It  or  him,  1  beg  of  you." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  sir  ;  but  one  mo- 
ment more  1  mii«t  beg  you  lo  henr  me  patiently. 
Yon  will  not  forgive  yuur  son  bis  oflence  agaiiiet 
yon'" 

"  No." 

*'  Never !  Not  even  on  yotir  death-bed — not 
even  on  his'" 

"  Come,  come,  we  are  not  on  our  death-beds,  he 
or  I,  nor  lilc-lv  ('I  be  no  soon,  I  hope." 

"  h  a  fortnight  aijo,  when  you 

were  il'      Hut  I  crave  an  answer 

1.1  11. V       ■  A       Mpu  rmi  fi.ri'ivi'  liim  even  on 

v.i-i:  .:.' .'!.  ■..  .1.  I.:  ..:i  I,,-.  ■  '.,.:<!]■[  Ill    Ur  the  first  to 


Ym,  I  will  forgire  him  on  my  death- 


die ' " 
"  Humph ! 


Well,  peihapa  I  might— I  think  I 


would, 
bed." 

"  Good.    How  long  will  yon  liveV 

"How  can  I  tell?" 

"  Not  easily,  I  confess.  Well,  then,  suppoM 
you  were  to  die  next  week — suppose  you  were  to 
die  to-morrow '  Or,  what  security  have  yon  that 
a  stroke  of  ajmplexy  may  not  end  your  jife.  ibis 
day — this  hour?" 

"  Stuflfand  nonsense !" 

"  Not  at  all.  You  are  near  your  '  threescore- 
and-ton.'  You  are,  perhaps,  rrry  near  your  death. 
Don't  lose  the  precious  moments.  T>o,  lo-day, 
what  in  a  few  days  will  no  longer  he  in  your 
power.  Show  merry  whilst  you  have  time,  lest 
you  should  find  none  when  you  need  if." 

"  Hy !     I  was  not  so  hard  pressed  by  the 

English  frigate  in  the  North  Sea!" 

"  '  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debt- 
ors.' 1  am  sure.  Captain  Sturmgang,  you  make 
that  petition  every  dhy." 

He  wavered  visibly,  grumbled  something  about 
having  been  all  his  life  heller  at  giving  blow  for 
blow  than  word  for  word,  and  then  said  aloud — 

"  Well,  I  'II  talk  about  it  with  my  brother-in- 
law." 

At  the  name  of  Mephistopheles,  a  chill  ran 
throueh  all  my  veins. 

"  He  wilt  undo  all  my  work,"  thought  I ;  and 
the  image  of  the  smooth  stepson,  associating  it- 
self with  his,  reduced  my  hopes  to  a  still  lower 
ebb.  I  was  opening  my  lips,  however,  for  a  last 
attempt,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  latter 
worthy  made  his  appearance. 

The  old  gentleman  received  him  with  a  broad- 
side of  oaths,  and  asked  where  he  had  been  so 
long.  He  answered,  with  great  humility,  that  he 
had  taken  a  little  walk  while  his  father  enjoyed 
his  usual  afternoon's  nap,  not  dreaming'  of  his 
being  exposed  to  intrusion.  This  he  said  with  a 
side-glance  at  me. 

"  Where  's  Theresa'"  demanded  the  captain, 
roughly.     "  Is  she  gone  to  walk,  tooV 

The  young  man,  I  thought,  colored  a  little;  and 
it  was  with  some  eonfti.«ion  that  he  replied,  he  had 
not  seen  the  housekeeper  since  dinner. 

"  lAX)k  for  her,"  said  old  Sturmgang,  "  and  tell 
her  to  make  coflfce  presently." 

"  Not  for  me,  I  hope,"  interrupted  I,  for  I  had 
lost  all  appetite  for  the  stimulating  beverage.  "  It 
is  almost  time  I  were  on  my  way  hack  to  town. 
I  must  request  you,  sir,"  I  added,  addressing 
Schein,  "  not  lo  give  yourself  the  trouble." 

He  complied  readily  enough  with  my  request, 
being,  no  doubt,  glad  of  an  excuse  lo  slay  in  the 
room,  and  prevent  ll  iice  of  a  telf-A-ttle 

lietween   me  and   \v  r.     1   had   now  an 

opportunity  of  ohseum-    i with   more  leisure 

than  at  our  first  meeting.  He  was  dres.«ed  in  the 
antique  style  afl'eeted  by  our  students,  bis  hair 
divided  in  the  niiddle,  and  flowing  down  in  long 
locks  on  iKith  sides,  after  Ibe  manner  nf  i!ir  nneient 
Teutones.  and  wure  a  moustache  and  '  '  d 

beard.      This  alTi-ctalion   of   the  pi'  :is 

always  had  the  eflect  of  dLsgnsiing   im.',   aiid   it 
•trenglbened  lb"  prejiidiee  1  had  nlre-idv  conceived 
ri.  The  hoi  'h 

•  rated  all.  '» 

■,;.'':'..  J>- 
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I  strove  to  think  I  wu  doinK  him  iiijuitice.    ]{ow- 1 

ever,  lo  continue  in   hia  U'  i   '  '     ' 

too  much  fur  my  nerves,  i 

to  ulli  of  lihaluuly.KrulitiKK,  .uKi  uk-  p.un 

him  lu  have  even  scuiiied   I'ur  a  mouiunl  In 

his  biMicfaclor  and  m'Ciiud   iiiirrnt.      I   had,  ...v., 

lore,  caught  up  my  liut,  mm   w;ls  on  the  point  of 

taking  leave,   when    Mvplii.itophelva   entered    the 

room. 

He  looked  at  me  witli  distended  eyes,  la  if  aay- 
inj;  inwardly,  "  What  in  the  devil's  name  brniKs 
you  here!"  A  kind  of  inclination  to  defy  him, 
which  1  could  not  resist,  kept  me  from  imme- 
diately fullilliug  my  intention  of  Kouig ;  I  did 
not  like  to  Bcuin  driven  away  by  liini.  With  a 
brief  (greeting,  ho  passed  me  by,  vtent  up  to  his 
brotlicr-in-law,  askud  how  he  was,  and  bepan  to 
talk  of  the  ucalhur,  the  roads,  and  tMiine  other 
equally  intercstini;  sulijecls,  taking  no  further  no- 
tice of  me.  1  wad  an^'ry,  and  the  mori'  so,  tlial  I 
felt  that  was  what  he  wanted  :  to  give  him  the 
conipleiest  triumph,  i  very  wisely  sulfered  his 
rudeness  to  make  me  rude — "Captain  Sturmgang," 
said  ],  not,  I  fear,  in  the  calmest  tone,  "  1  wish 
ynu  a  good  evening  ;'°  and  so  1  walked  to  the  door 
without  bestowing  a  look  on  either  the  sub-reclor 
or  his  hopeful  nephew.  As  I  was  leaving  the 
room,  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  constrained  manner, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  more  for  ceremony's  Kike 
than  that  he  really  desired  it,  begged  1  would 
shortly  repeat  my  visit :  hurriedly  promising  to  do 
80,  I  withdrew. 

Ne.xl  day  I  went  again  toLudwigSturmgang's  ; 
for  1  was  now  resolved,  were  it  but  to  spite  Me- 
phittopheles  and  his  subordinate  unch^an  spirit 
with  the  !Si.  John's  head,  not  lo  withdraw  from 
the  enterprise  of  reconciliation.  The  young  man 
was  glad  to  see  me  ;  he  could  not  but  guess  that  I 
had  spoken  with  his  father,  and  his  looks  expressed 
iinpaiienco  to  know  the  result.  I  began  by  inform- 
ing hiiu  that  he  was  not  under  bis  father's  curse, 
and  I  never  saw  a  man  more  thankful  than  he  was, 
for  the  assurance.  To  prove  his  gratitude,  he  told 
me  all  his  history,  and  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  the  state  of  things  subsisting  between 
himself  and  bis  father.  At  the  age  of  four  years 
he  hud  lust  his  iiuitber ;  a  short  interval  had  been 
followed  by  bis  father's  second  marriage,  and  that 
event,  very  speedily,  by  his  stepmother's  death. 
Captain  Stnrmgang  had  brought  up  his  son,  from 
the  tenderesi  years,  with  the  severity  to  which  his 
opinions,  no  less  than  his  natural  temper,  inclined 
him  :  and  the  boy  had  never  known  what  it  was 
to  receive  a  caress  from  his  father,  never  experi- 
enced an  indulgence,  never  heard  hims<<lf  address- 
ed but  in  the  tones  of  harsh  command,  nor  seen 
one  encouraging  smile  relax  the  rigid  earnestness 
of  the  I'eatureji  whose  gloom  overshadowed  all  his 
childhood.  Tlie  fruit  of  this  education  was,  that 
the  young  Ludwig,  on  bis  part,  conceived  little  love 
for  his  father,  and  acquired  a  stubborn,  headstrong, 
and  daring  character,  cared  neither  for  blows  nor 
hard  words,  took  his  own  way,  and  at  an  early  age 
was  come  to  regard  no  one's  judgment,  and  consult 
no  one's  will  but  his  own.  Between  his  step- 
brother and  himself  there  had  never  been  any  har- 
mony. Christian  was  a  boy  that  never  got  into 
scrape.*!,  Liidwig  was  never  out  of  them  :  and 
Ludwig's  scrapes  were,  conscientiously,  and  on 
principle,  regularly  reported  by  Christian  to  their 
father.  The  captain  petted  and  praised  his  step- 
son, and  held  him  up  as  a  pattern  to  Lndwig,  who 
allowed  his  sense  of  the  virtues  proposed  lo  him 
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some  years  in  the  capacity  of  toreman.  Ouring 
this  |ieriod  he  formed  an  eniraeeinent  with  the 
daughter  of  his  employer,  and  heneeforlh  directed 
all  his  endeavors  to  the  eatablisbing  himself  a« 
soon  as  possible  in  an  independent  business,  that 
he  might  be  in  a  position  to  marry.  To  this  end 
he  rmie  to  lh>rnlVld,  (he  waa  at  this  time  residing 
in  a  town  about  lifteen  miles  from  Zell,)  and  re- 
quested hia  father  to  put  him  in  possession  of  his 
mother's  fortune,  which  by  the  marriage  deed  had 
been  settled  on  her  children.  \\y  the  help  of  this 
sum  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  shop  in  /ell. 
The  captain,  however,  showed  himself  no  ways 
inclined  to  further  the  views  of  his  son,  told  him 
he  should  not  have  a  penny  of  his  inheritance  till 
he  knew  how  to  make  a  better  use  of  it,  and  up- 
braided him  with  great  harshness  for  having  en- 
tered into  a  matrimonial  engagement  at  so  early  an 
age.  The  old  spirit  of  defiance,  which  had  long 
slept,  now  awoke  in  ycmne  Sturmgang,  and  bitter 
words  passed  between  father  and  son.  Ludwig 
would  have  left  Dornfeld  immediately,  but  he  waa 
obliged  to  deter  his  journey  in  consequence  of  a 
sickness  of  his  horse.  The  approved  remedy  for 
this  sickness  was  washing  the  part  affected  with  a 
solution  of  arsenic  in  hot  water,  and  Ludwig  went 
to  the  apothecary  in  Zell,  and  procured  a  smalt 
portion  of  this  |>oison,  which  he  locked  up  in  his 
desk.  The  next  day  Christian  Schein  had  to 
drive  to  the  town  with  corn,  and  on  this  account 
had  his  dinner  an  hour  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the 
family  ;  scarcely  five  minutes  after  finishing  hia 
meal,  he  was  taken  ill,  h-od  re[>eated  vomitings, 
complained  of  violent  pains  in  the  stomach,  and 
cried  out  that  he  was  poisoned.  The  whole  house 
was  alarmed  ;  a  carriage  was  imme<liately  sent 
into  7^11  for  the  doctor,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
food  of  which  Christian  Schein  had  partaken  was 
examined.  In  the  saucepan  in  which  the  soup  had 
been  made,  and  which  was  still  on  the  fire,  a  while 
substance  was  found,  which  the  old  captain  care- 
fully took  up,  and  put  into  a  vessel.  He  east 
looks  of  suspicion  and  rage  upon  his  son, 
spoke  not  a  word  on  the  subjcet  with  him. 
doctor  came,  found  Schein  very  much  exhausted 
but  without  further  symptoms  of  illness  ;  the  hurt- 
ful matter  seemed  to  have  been  bright  away  by 
the  vi^miting  ;  the  medical  gentleman,  therefore, 
merely  ordered  him  some  camomile  tea,  and  drove 
back  to  //fll,  accompanied  by  the  captain,  who 
after  some  houis  returned. 

The  siorm  tliat  now  broke  over  Ludwig's  head 
was  terrific.  Captain  Sturmirang  called  his  son  a 
murderer,  a  parricide,  a  monster,  who,  in  his 
accursed  greed  for  money,  bad  attempted  to  poison 
his  father  and  his  brother ;  na^,  who  had  not 
scrupled  to  involve  in  the  same  destruction  the 
lives  of  the  innocent  servants  and  laborers,  who, 
as  he  must  have  known,  would  all  have  p.irtaken 
of  the  diadly  meal.  "  .Serpent,  devil,  1  renounce 
you!"  shrieked  the  old  man  again  and  again,  in 
accents  which  rage  rendered  almost  inarticulate; 
and  as  his  son  stood  astonished,  bewildered,  stu- 
pefied before  him,  not  hearing,  or  not  comprehend- 
ing his  furious  commands  lo  begone,  and  to  leavik 
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that  hoase  fureTer,  he  at  length  snatched  up  his 
pistolii,  and  wuuld  ccrtsinly  have  committed  an  ir- 
reparable crime,  had  not  the  housolteeper  and  the 
maid  thrown  themst-ivcs  icrcainin^  belnrcii  the 
two,  and  forced  the  young  man,  confoiiiulrd  and 
incapable  of  resisiance,  out  of  the  room.  At 
length,  out  of  li:8  father's  presence,  he  found 
words  to  ask,  "What  have  1  done!''  Rut  the 
only  answer  of  the  women  was  to  entreat  him  to 
leave  the  house  as  F|>ct'dily  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time  they  hurried  him  to  the  stable,  and 
Theresa,  calling  to  an  out-door  servant  to  lead  out 
thi'  vouiig  master's  horse  without  delay,  hastened 
back  In  (he  captain,  in  order,  as  she  said,  to  pre- 
vent bim  following  his  son,  and  murdering  him  in 
the  yard. 

Afeanwhile,  between  Margarcla  and  the  oul-doot 
servant,  the  horse  was  gol  s.vldled,  his  master 
looking  on  passively,  and  as  one  stunned,  till  the 
maid,  who  cried  bitterly  all  the  time,  with  many 
prayers  for  his  welfare,  exhorted  him  to  mount  and 
iii'^'one.  But  he  now  !>uddcnly  recovered  his  re- 
ciilleclion,  and  peremptorily  declared  that  he  would 
not  e"  forth  under  such  accusations  as  his  father 
brought  against  him,  that  he  would  go  back  and 
know  with  what  he  was  charged,  and  on  what 
grounds.  He  would  have  done  so,  had  not  Chris- 
tian Schein  at  this  moment  issued  from  the  house, 
and,  with  terror  in  his  looks,  cried — 

"  Brother !  Ludwig  !  for  (tod's  sake  no  delay  ! 
Your  father  has  pnuniunccd  his  malediction  up<in 
you,  and  is  at  this  moment  sending  orders  to  the 
farm  servants  to  drag  you  through  the  horse 
pond." 

"  Liar'."  said  Ludwi?,  "  you  shall  not  prevent 
me  from  going  to  my  father." 

"  Believe  him,''  cried  the  hnusc-keeper,  who 
followed  the  stepson  nut  of  the  house  ;  "  he  tells 
you  the  truth.  Vour  father  has  given  you  his 
curse,  and,  if  you  stay  a  moment  longer,  you  will 
experience  ignominious  Irealinent." 

"  1  call  everything  stcred  to  witness,"  said 
Christian  Schein,  "  that  he  was  giving  orders, 
when  1  left  his  presence,  to  have  you  dragged 
through  the  liorsepond,  and  driven  off  the  grounds 
with  cart-whips." 

'•  lie  was,  indeed,"  said  Theresa,  wrinsing  her 
hands.  "  Oh,  for  pity's  sake — for  your  mother's 
sakf — go  at  once." 

.Silently  Ludwig  Slurmgang  mounted  his  horse, 
and  left,  without  a  farewell,  a  house  endeared  lo 
liiin  !iv  no  one  recollection  of  happiness.  From  X. 
Ii"  wioie  to  his  father,  beciring  only  to  know  what 
III'  'time  was  by  which  he  had  desirrvcd  a  father's 
iii;il>'ilicliiiii,  if^d  such  alxiniiiiable  outrage  as  had 
been  threatened  him,  but  the  letter  was  returned 
uiiiiiuMied.  Deeply  hurt  and  embittered  against 
lux  litlier,  he  now  put  the  business  of  the  inherit- 
.iiM"  into  the  hands  of  a  lawyer.  Tlie  law  was 
rli.arlv  dn  hi'  >lde,  and  he  won  his  suit  with  Costs. 
'I'hi'  liiili-  riiiitnl  thus  obtained  enabled  him  to  cs- 
|i!.i  vl,  I.  :,  -  li  I.,  l.,,.,r,,..,  .,i..l  lo  marry.  Sinre 
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one.  Appearances  are  certainly  against  yon,  and 
I  wish  you  would  answer  me  a  few  questions, 
which,  I  need  not  say,  1  do  not  put  to  you  official- 
ly, but  as  a  friend.  Tell  me  sincerely,  are  you 
ronscidiis  of  no  negligenre,  of  no  thoughtlessness, 
of  no  fault  in  this  matter  t" 

"  Good  (iod  !  Mr.  Assessor,  do  you  hold  me 
capable  of  such  V 

"  Every  one  is  capable  of  an  oversight." 

"  In  this  matter,  1  am  conscious  of  none." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  the  substance  in  the 
saucepan  was  poisim  1" 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think." 

"  Did  you  carefully  lock  up  the  poison  you  had 
bought?*' 

"  Carefully — and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket." 

"  Why  did  not  you  use  the  poison  at  once,  for 
the  purpose  you  got  it  for?" 

"  I  did  use  about  the  half  of  it?" 

"  Ay  !  You  did  n't  tell  me  that  before.  When 
did  you  nse  it — and  how  ?" 

"  About  nine  o'clock  the  same  day  that  the 
whole  disturbance  happened,  1  boiled  the  solution 
in  the  kitchen,  and  washed  my  horse  with  it  imme- 
diately after." 

"  Did  you  leave  the  kitchen  while  it  was  on  the 
fire?" 

"  Not  a  moment." 

"  Did  Christian  Schein  know  that  you  had 
bought  the  poison  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  did — the  whole  house 
knew  it." 

"  Had  he  gone  to  the  town  that  morning,  or 
the  day  before?" 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge.  But  1  bocin  to  see 
that  you  have  conceived  the  same  8u«iiirion  that  I 
entertain  myself." 

"  What  i's  that '" 

"  That  Schein  himself  put  the  poison  into  the 
soup." 

"  What  !  You  suppose  that  he  meant  lo  poison 
you,  and  fell  into  his  own  snare'  I  confess  that 
does  not  seem  to  me  very  likely." 

"  Nay,  1  do  not  look  on  him  as  capable  of  such 
a  deed,  though  I  will  noi  deny  that  I  think  him  a 
bad  fi'Ilow  :  tnid  knows." 

"  Christian  Seheiii  makes  no  favorable  impree- 
sion  upon  me,  but  lo  practise  against  the  lives  of 
his  stepfather  and  stepbrother,  and  even  of  the 
servants,  against  whom  he  could  have  no  cause  of 
enmity — to  contemplate  such  wludesale  murder  is 
a  stretch  of  wickedness  which  I  will  nut  impute  to 
him." 

"  Nor  I,  though  all  that  is  less  than  the  crime 
my  own  father  imputes  to  me." 

"  Then,  supposing  he  liml  meditated  this  crime, 
how  very  improbable  that  be  sh(Mild  have  blunder- 
ed so  as  to  eat  of  the  poinoned  food  biinself.  Bat 
1  will  see  you  again  in  a  few  days,  and  1  hope  we 
shall  tie  able  lo  get  some  light  on  the  subject. 
Good  bye." 

I  proceeded  from  Sturmgang's  to  the  apothe- 
cary, and  d<!inanded  a  sight  of  his  poison  honk. 
It  appeared  that,  in  the  month  of  August,  18 — , 
by  virtue  of  a  police  certificate,  two  ounces  of 
arsenic  had  lieen  sold  to  Ludwig  Sturmgang. 
Neither  Captain  Sliiriiiffang,  nor  Schein,  nor  any 
one  elst>  in  the  honse,  had  bought  poison  that  year, 
nor  the  year  before.  After  a  few  days,  I  went 
out  to  Dornfeld  again,  reqnesied  a  private  conver- 
sation with  the  captain.  Inlil  bun  that  his  f<m  had 
communicated  to  me  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
diMgreeroent,  so  far  ai  they  were  known  to  him, 
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and  hiM;i^(]  him,  if  he  thought  me  wnrthy  of  his 
coiifiileiicp,  to  g'xie  me  his  vcraion  of  ilie  oonir- 
reiipcs.  lie  related  tliein  prcliy  nearly  as  I.iidwiff 
had  diiiin,  and  M  the  rnd  naked  ine  if  I  now  fiiund 
hid  roiidiirt  towards  his  son  sny  way  unnatural  or 
incxplicablu. 

"  Mm,  my  dear  captain,"  said  I,  "  aro  you  then 
convinciMl  beyond  nil  doubt  that  tho  substance  in 
Ihe  pot  was  arsenic  t" 

"  I  know  it,  sir,"  replied  he  ;  "  for  Idrore  into 
town,  as  I  luivo  told  you,  with  the  doctor,  and  had 
the  stuff  examined  by  the  apothecary,  who  at 
oneo  pronounced  it  arsenic." 

"  Hut  how  can  you  tell  that  your  son,  Ludwig, 
threw  this  poison  inteniionally  into  the  pot'" 

"  I  am  certain  of  it.  Not  only  tlio  maid  can 
testify  that  he  was  the  whole  mornini;  prowlini? 
about  the  kitchen,  but  Therc.ia — my  housekeeper 
— saw  him,  from  her  storeroom,  go  to  the  fire  and 
put  somethinc  into  the  pot." 

"  No  doubt,  into  the  pot  in  which  he  was  mak- 
ing the  wash  for  his  horse." 

"  Not  at  all  !  ho  was  done  with  that  by  nine 
o'clock,  and  went  into  the  stable,  as  he  pretended, 
to  wa.^h  his  horse.  It  was  half  past  ten  when  the 
housekeeper  saw  him  at  /it  pot." 

"  If  that  he  true,  I  cannot  deny  that  there  are 
good  crounds  for  your  suspicion — at  the  same  time 
suspicion  is  not  proof." 

"Not    proof!     Uy    ,   sir,   you   are   proof 

against  proof,  I  think  !  Look  here  !  My  son  and 
I  quarrel — a  .son,  mark  you,  that  never  loved  ino ; 
I  don't  say  whose  fault  that  is — mine,  perhaps — 
but  such  is  tho  fact ;  there  never  was  love  between 
us.  Well,  we  quarrel,  he  wants  bis  money,  he 
can't  marry  without  it ;  I  refuse  to  give  it  him. 
The  easiest  way  for  him  to  net  this  money,  and 
the  rest  of  my  property  into  the  bargain,  is,  to  put 
me  out  of  the  way.  lie  was,  from  childhood  up, 
quick  in  his  doierminations  :  ho  buys  arsenic,  for 
his  horse  he  says,  but  my  stepson  is  near  bein  " 
poisoned  ne.\t  day  with  his  dinner;  arsenic 
found   in   the  soup-ketile ;    the   housekeeper    li 

8i;en  my  son  at  that  very  soup-kettle.     By , 

sir,  I  say  there  's  proof  there  to  hanit  a  man  :  I 
have  knotted  a  man  to  the  yard-arm  myself  on  lo«s 
proof:  an  Knglish  jury  would  send  a  man  to  the 
gallows  on  a  quarter  as  much." 

"  I  will  not  say  that  appearances  are  in  yoar 
son's  favor,  and  yet  1  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
I  have  of  bis  innocence.  I  acknowledse  that  he 
would  have  a  had  chance  with  a  jury,  even  out  of 
England  :  still  his  frank,  honest  face,  I  think, 
could  not  but  have  its  elFecl  even  in  that  suspicious 
nation,  where,  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  they 
hoa.st  of  the  spirit  of  their  law,  every  man  is  helil 
guilty  till  he  can  prove  himself  innocent.  To  my 
mind.  Captain  Sturmzang,  there  is  that  in  your 
son's  countenance  and  manner  which  totally  for- 
bids the  belief  of  his  beinj  capable  of  the  crime 
you  attribute  to  him.  And  then  the  unblemished 
life  he  has  now,  for  several  years,  led  in  our  town 
— that  will  weigh  in  his  favor  with  all  reflecting 
men.  Believe  me,  there  is  some  sad  mistake  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this  business — perhaps  something 
worse." 

"  Aye,  truly,  is  there  something  worse,  and  no 
persuasion  will  make  mo  think  otherwise." 

"  \V»I1,  suppose  your  suspicions  just,  your  son 
has  suffered  for  his  crime — has  proved  himself  a 
reformed  man  by  bis  coiuluct  ever  since.  Do  not 
be  impl.acablc :  if  he  had  not  sinned  you  would 
have  nothing  to  forgive  ;  if  he  has,  forgive  him." 


I  "  My  good  air,  I  have  IhnnKht  apon  that  poiol, 
and  made  up  my  niind.  I  forgive  him  what  he 
li:is  done,  but  I  do  not  and  cannot  fornel  it.  You 
I  may  tell  him  that ;  I  furL'ive  him,  but  I  will  net 
have  him  come  into  my  sight.  ,\s  for  my  fortune, 
a  stiver  of  it  he  shall  never  touch,  if  he  were  to  go 
to  law  with  me  ten  times  over." 

"  Kuve  you  spoken  with  the  sub-rector  oo  the 
subject?" 

"  I  have :  he  is  just  such  another  sentimental 
blockhead  as — I  was  near  sayinir  soinetbini:  uncivil 
— and  would  have  persuaded  nie  to  a  complete  re- 
conciliation." 

"  The  sub-rector'" — cried  1,  in  astonishment. 
"  Aye,  aye,  the  sub-rector — what  do  you  sec  so 
wonderful  in  that '  That 's  jii.st  like  him.  But  I 
have  told  him  roundly  that  that 's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  to  bo  friendly  to  my  son  is  not  in  my  power ; 
I  can't  answer  for  myself,  but  I  might  say  some- 
thing disagreeable  to  him — it  is  belter  we  keep 
separate,  give  one  another  as  wide  a  berth  ns  pos- 
sible. And  now,  my  good  sir,  if  you  do  not  want 
to  make  mo  angry,  talk  to  me  no  more  on  this  sub- 
ject." 

My  mouth  was  closed  by  Ihe  last  words.  How- 
ever, I  had  got  a  step  further,  and,  although  I  took 
goml  care  not  to  quit  the  ground  I  had  gained,  I 
vv,xs  far  from  intending  to  stop  there.  I  now  did 
mv  best  to  put  the  old  sailor  in  a  good  humor  with 
himself  and  inc,  led  the  conversation  to  his  voyages, 
got  him  into  a  discussion  about  the  comparative 
merits  of  carronades  and  cannons,  in  which — Hea- 
ven forgive  me!  I  tmik  up  (knowing  nothing  of 
the  matter)  the  side  I  saw  he  was  opposed  to,  mere- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  letting  him  beat  me,  which  I 
must  say  he  did  in  a  very  elTeclual  manner.  This 
gave  him  great  pleasure,  and  when  I  was  going 
away  he  begged  me,  with  real  heartiness,  often  to 
come  and  see  him,  squeenvl  my  hand,  and  declared 
that  he  considered  me  an  honest  man.  I  asked  him 
tit  i-,..ri.>  see  me,  anit  ■i:i'il  mv  wife  would  be  much 
I  to  make  1  iice  ;  to  which  he  re- 

■liat  he  did  11"  iir  out  of  his  own  four 

walls,  but  would  call  me  a  real  good  fellow  if  I 
would  bring  my  wife  with  me  the  next  time  I 
came,  though,  he  added,  it  was  scarcely  a  place 
for  a  lady,  and  she  would  find  little  to  repay  her 
for  the  trouble  of  tho  visit. 

This  was  exaclly  what  I  wanted  :  for  mv  plan 
was  to  make  an  attack  u[!<in  him  with  th    '    '      *" 
his  daughter-in-law,  an  unassuming  an 
I  young  creature,  whom,  I  th'""-'"    "  •■  --•- 

'  hie  he  should  hate,  alth<iugh  -^  im- 

[  mediate   unhappy  cause  of  li  ion. 

I  .Should  he  conceive  a  liking  for  her*— or  should  she 
inspire  him  with  ever  so  slight  an  interest,  it  might 
be  hoped  that  be  would  at  least  not  suffer  her  and 
her  children  to  want,  and  would  porhap*  even  find 
an  excuse  for  his  son,  in  the  matter  of  the  unfortu- 
nate law-suit,  in  the  eagerness  of  the  latter  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  such  a  treasure  as  this  lovely  young 
woman . 

I  communicated  this  plan  to  my  wife,  and  got 
her  to  go  to  Madam  Sturmgang  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  latter  to  come  into  it.  It  was  not 
without  hesitation  and  fear  that  Madam  Sturmgang 
consented  to  tho  project ;  she  hail  heard  too  much 
of  the  blunt  manners,  stem  temper,  and  rooted 
prejudices  of  her  fither-in-law,  not  to  tremble  at 
the  thought  of  presenting  herself  to  him  ;  the  un- 
certainty of  the  result,  and  the  dread  of  being  rude- 
ly and  savagely  treated  by  the  old  merman,  bal- 
anced the  hoiw  of  rendering  her  husband  a  set- 
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tioe  beyond  price.  The  sense  of  duty,  howeTcr, 
triumphed  over  that  of  fesr,  and  a  day  was  fixed 
for  <nir  visit  iii  the  old  ffontleman. 

i  Aifo  and  I, 

\\  -.t  hoy,  toolv 

'  .1111  to  Dornfcld. 

'I  (I  to  our  hosi  as 

:.  was  to  be  left  t«> 

tt  I  \c  there  was  not 

one  III  IIS  uliiise  heart  did  nut  palpitalo  as  the  rar- 
riaee  drove  up  to  the  door  :  even  the  little  boy  hatl 
an  agliati'd  Imik,  oaiii;ht  perhn|>s  from  the  reflec- 
tion of  Ills  mamma's.  The  captain,  who  had  had 
notice  <if  our  visit,  was  on  the  steps  to  receive  us. 
All  rii.'ht,  but — ()  mercy  I  there  stood  our  evil  (jo- 
nius,  the  sub-rector,  l)ehind  him  !  "  I  wish  you 
were  where  the  pepiM;r  irrows,"  thought  1,  "  or  in 
a  i...ii..r  ,,i,pe."  1  |,aj  reason  fur  the  wish:  in 
t  that  we  halted,  reeeived  and  returned 

It  ,  .  s  preetinjfs,  and  were  preparing  to  get 
out  of  the  carriage,  the  harsh  voice  of  Mephisto- 
pheles  cried — 

"  F,h !  what's  all  this?  You  here,  Madam 
Sturmgang!" 

The  captain  started  back,  as  if  he  had  seen  a 
Gorgon  : — 

"  Where  is  Madam  Siurmgang  !"  cried  he. 

Without  speaking,  the  sul)-rector  lifted  his  arm, 
pointed  with  his  fore-finger  at  the  unhappy  and 
trembling  young  wife,  now  halfchoked  with  her 
tears,  and  stood  in  this  poailion  mi  long  that  he 
gave  one  the  impre5.«ion  of  a  hand-post,  only  that 
be  pointed  the  way  idd  Stunngang's  compassion 
and  kind  feelings  were  nnt  to  go. 

My  wife  and  I,  who  had  already  stood  up  from 
our  pl.ices,  sank  hack  into  them  with  fright ;  this 
saved  us  a  trouble,  for  the  captain,  whose  aston- 
ishment had  given  place  to  indignation,  called  out 
lo  me  wiih  the  iciest  p<ditcness — 

"  Mr.  .\88es8or,  you  have  mistaken  the  house. 
This  is  not  the  inn  :  you  will  find  it  about  half  a 
mile  further  on,  in  the  village." 

"  One  word,  captain." 

He  tunicd  (in  his  heel,  wont  into  the  house,  and 
shut  the  diior  behind  him  ;  the  ill-omened  hand-post 
was  no  longer  in  view — it  had  done  its  work. 
"  Home,"  said  I  to  the  coachman. 

"Olrum  rl  oprram  jtmlidi"  muttered  I  to  my- 
self, and  did  all  in  my  power  to  tranquillize  the 
yomii:  wif.-,  who  was  near  fainting,  and  could  re- 
i  I   only  by  tears.      When  we  stopped  at 

^  iieang's,  I  had  no  need  to  tell  him  how 

my  uuiiiipi  had  sped  ;  the  short  time  we  had  hvnn 
away,  and  ihc  disconsolate  air  of  his  wife,  gave 
him  but  loo  sure  evidenm;  of  ils  unhappy  Lisiie. 
'I'h''    prr.ii  Ills  features  exprcRsi'd,  shoui'd  that  be 

I'"'  - '■'•■  " '- '  '   ' '  f'lir  |*acc  wiih  his 

I  \   llist  I  was  roin- 

.  .   ;.     .    -     !:iriiig  that  1  could 

;  re   no   further  in   the   matter.     Half  a  year 

I'l-.'l  after  this,  without   my  seeing   either   tlie 

young  merchant  or  old  Inmskull  again. 

T  '  (if  the  provincial  court  had  ob- 

'.«ence.  for  lhi>  piiqiow  of  visiting 


«  .If.    r'tmi;_MI(ill^   lo   llir    Ml- 

Oiie  day  the  bell  rang,  my 

lio  was  there,  I  bean!  < ' 

I  priMintIv  after  the  ■ 
1   room.     What   the   li 


thought  I,  does  she  bring  such  an  animal  here 
for?  To  my  no  small  alarm  the  music  came  near- 
er, and  by-and-bye  my  wife  eiiicred  the  iillice,  with 
a  carefully  wrnpped-up  baby  in  her  arms  ! 

"  Look,  love  !"  said  she,  "  what  a  darling  little 
cherub !" 

"  O  liord  I"  cried  I,  "  no  nearer,  there  's  a  good 
8<iul !     Take  tlio  darling  lillle  cherub  away  !" 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  lo  lell  you  something  first," 
rejoined  my  wife  ;  "  the  poor  little  dear  has  just 
been  found  in  the  fields." 

"  In  the  fields !     Aye,  aye !     Who  found  it?" 

"  The  people  are  there  in  the  hall." 

"  Capital !  I  had  too  little  business  on  my 
hands  as  it  was.  Well,  call  them  in — call  them 
in." 

Four  countrywomen  and  three  children  were 
now  ushered  in.  and  I  glanced  involuntarily  at  the 
three  chairs  w  hich  ihe  othce  contained. 

"  If  the  whole  village  these  good  women  lielung 
to  is  coming,"  said  I  to  iny  wife,  "  I  must  beg  you 
to  gel  the  drawing-room  in  readiness,  and  to  put 
all  the  chairs  in  the  house  into  it.  for  we  must  hava 

places  for  Assessor  R and   the  clerk  of  the 

court,  whom  I  will  thank  yon  to  send  for  imme- 
diately." 

The  examination  was  begun,  and  the  story  told 
by  young  and  old  was  ihis.  The  three  children 
had  gone  into  the  fields  to  glean,  heard  a  faint  cry, 
and  found  on  a  crossway,  near  a  farm  house,  the 
child  lying.  They  ran  into  the  hou8<',  into  the 
village,  spread  llie  news,  the  four  women  came 
about  the  same  time  lo  the  spot  where  the  deserted 
creature  lay,  and  forthwith  comiiioiiccd  a  pro- 
cession to  town,  and  to  my  offictr.  1  :i»ked  if  any 
of  them  had  given  the  child  drink.  Not  one — ihe 
coinpas<ionalo  souls  had  been  afraid,  one  and  all, 
to  take  it  into  their  houses,  lest  they  should  have 
to  keep  it.  They  were  all  agreed  thai  no  girl  out 
of  their  village  could  be  the  niolberof  the  child,  as 
there  were  not  ihc  slightest  grounds  for  supposing 
that  a  secret  arrourhnn-nl  had  taken  place  there. 
As  soon  as  I  had  dismissed  them,  I  called  in  my 
wife,  whom  1  asked  if  she  had  any  liaby-linen  by 
her.  She  blushed  lo  the  eyes  at  ihis  ipiesiion  in 
ihe  presence  of  the  assessor  and  llic  clerk,  for  it 
was  visible  enough  that  she  would  very  soon  want 
baby-linen  hi^rself ;  however,  this  was  quite  apro- 
pos^ and  I  said — 

"  There  's  no  help  fur  it ;  you  must  act  as 
child's  maid  ;  strip  the  little  thing  to  the  last 
thread,  and  dress  it  in  whatever  you  have  got,  for 
we  must  lake  ihe  chiihes  it  has  on  ml  acta — but 
fur  Heaven's  sake,  get  it  something  fiist  to  stop  its 
roaring." 

The  lillle  one's  clothes  were  of  rather  finer 
materials  than  ordinary  ;  but  there  was  no  mark  to 
lie  discovered,  wblrb  might  serve  as  a  clue  to  the 
mother.  The  child  was  given  in  a  woman  lo  lake 
care  of,  and  ihe  lip-siafTwas  s<'nt  the  same  even- 
ing to  all- the  shopkeepers  in  iho  town,  to  show 
them  its  little  coat,  and  lo  ask  them  if  Ihey  remrro- 
bered  having  sold  any  of  that  dcscriplioii  of  calico, 
and  to  whom  :  two  Kho|ikeeper8  had  had  llii.t  cali- 
co, and  named  dilfercnt  maid-servann  in  Zell  who 
had  bought  some  of  it  ;  but  the  ini|uiries  set  on 
fool  gave  no  grounds  of  suspicion  agaiiuit  any  of 
these.  The  next  day  Ihe  tipsiaff  was  sent  with 
the  cloth  to  the  nelghh<iring  villn  •'-  '■■  "'"'W  it  to 
as  many  women  as  (Hissible,  in  >  oblain- 

,.,.,   1,1    il,,..  virii-  :i   cliin   111   ihc  ■  This 

licforc  niiilday  he  came  hack 
It  several  wuiiieu  of  a  village 
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near  Dnrnfcld  derlnrcd  thry  bad  seen  rapt.iin 
Sturineanit's  housekuuppr,  Therfsa  FrohlnTg, 
wear  n  ({own  of  this  Miiir  lliri'n  vr:ir»  iMiforu, 
whirli  lliejf  rcini'nibtTi'd  liy  Uiib  token,  that  lliejr 
had  ccnaurt'd  lit>r  ai  (lie  lime  amon);  themi-elvvii, 
for  wearing  );ariiit>nls  ibovo  her  degree,  and  pro- 
phesied llierv  would  no  good  come  of  it.  The  lip- 
Blatr,  Ix^foro  ri-iiirnini;  io  X.,  had  a.nkcd  an  out- 
door M<rvanl  ol  Captain  Stiirin)(anf;'ii  how  were  all 
at  DornlVId,  and  reei'ived  for  a^^uo^  that  all  there 
were  well,  except  Madainu  Theresa,  who  waa  ill 
in  bed. 

My  next  step  waa  to  send  the  district  physician 
to  visit  this  unman,  and  from  bis  report  ]  learned 
that  she  had  Ix-eii  delivered  of  a  child  within  a  few 
days,  bill  was  now  in  a  stale  wbirh  admitled  of 
her  being  judicially  interrogated.  I  repaired 
accordingly  lo  Dornfeld  wiihoul  delay,  and  had  no 
difliciilty  ill  obtaining  from  her,  in  her  first  alami, 
the  confession  thai  she  had,  lha>e  days  liefore, 
given  birth  to  a  child,  the  father  of  wbirh  was 
Christian  Scbein,  her  master's  stepson  ;  that  she 
had  roneealed  her  oimdition,  bad  delivered  berstlf 
in  secret,  and,  according  to  previous  concert,  given 
the  liabo  toScbein,  who  left  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  human  habitations,  that  it  might  be  the  sooner 
found,  and  not  perish.  She 'acknowledged  that 
this  Has  ibe  second  child  she  had  home  to  Chris- 
tian Schein,  but  the  former  was  still-born,  and  hud 
been  buried  by  its  father  in  the  garden. 

To  arrest  Schein  was  now  the  most  pressing 
concern,  but,  on  taking  steps  for  that  purpose,  we 
discovered  that  that  bird  was  flown,  having  first 
broken  open  the  captain's  desk,  and  laken  out 
of  the  same  three  hundred  didlars  in  gold.  The 
housekeeper,  however,  1  had  removed  U>  Zell,  (on 
the  iloflor's  certil'yiiig  that  this  minlit.lM!  done 
wiihoul  danger,)  and  plaoc<l  in  the  prison  in- 
firmary, under  the  charge  of  a  careful  nurse. 

The  next  morning  the  sub-rector  entered  my 
office,  with  a  face  rigid  as  that  of  the  statue  in  Don 
Juan. 

"  Mr.  Assessor,"  said  he,  in  a  hollow  voice,  "  I 
come  to  you  on  a  distressing  occasion." 

I  requested — in  no  very  sympathizing  manner,  I 
am  afraid — to  know  bow  I  could  serve  him. 

"  Vou  are  conducting  the  investigation  of  this 
affair  of  my  brother's  housekeeper?" 

I  biiwed. 

"  And  my  nephew  is  implicated'" 

"  Sir,"  answered  I,  "  you  should  be  aware  that 
a  magistrate  engaged  in  a  criminal  investigation 
d<H>s  not  take  every  casual  inquirer  into  his  confi- 
dence." 

"  As  you  please  :  I  know,  however,  that  he  is 
implicated." 

"  Then,  sir,  as  a  magistrate,  I  must  ask  you 
how  vnu  know  it '" 

"  From  common  report,  and  from  my  brother- 
in-law." 

"Humph!" 

"  I  come  to  make  a  request  of  you.  My  unfor- 
tunate nephew  has  absconded,  and  the  tribunal 
will  of  course  do  its  utmost  to  trace  and  arrest 
him.  Uul  it  would  be  a  bitter  disgrace  for  me  to 
see  the  name  of  my  sister,  of  my  nephew,  in  the 
hue  and  cry.  Can  you,  and  will  you,  not  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  this  scandal !"      ^ 

"You  will  excuse  nx;,  Mr.  Sub-rector,  if  I  say 
that  I  have  no  very  urgent  motive  to  interfere  with 
the  cause  of  justice,  for  the  sake  of  sparing  you  a 
mortificaiion." 


"  I  see  you  are  prejudiced  against  me^misim- 
derstandings" 

"Ah!— II  lidings." 

"I  am  r<>  Mr.  Asi>essnr,  thai  you  are 

judging  me  unjuslly.  It  is  true  that  1  have  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  imposed  on  by  that  unhappy 
young  man — that  I  have  had  a  better  opinion  of 
him  than  be  deserved.  He  has  deceived  me, 
brought  shame  and  grief  upon  his  family,  made 
our  honest  name  a  town-talk.  I  confess  I  ex- 
|H>cted,  for  all  ibis,  rather  compassion  than  insult 
from  you." 

"  Mr.  Sub-rector  ;  I  should  '"•  -uirry  u,  insult 
misfortune  ;  but  I  will  acki'<  t  I  do  not 

feel  very  strongly  moved  to   .  ;i   for  you, 

because  I  have  men  how  little  you  showed  lor  that 
poor  young  fellow,  I.udwig  Siurrogang,  who  never- 
theless had  nearer  claims  on  you  than  you  have  on 
me." 

"  Did  he  deserve  compassion  !  God  pity  my 
poor  brother-in-law,  betrayed  by  those  who  are 
nearest  to  him  !  The  hand  of  a  stranger  will  close 
his  eyes,  for  one  son  after  another  shows  himself 
unworthy  lo  do  it  I'' 

•'  That  is  not  so  certain.  I  b«!lieve  younf 
Sturmgang  fully  worthy  to  perform  that  pioua 
oHlcc,  and  should  be  sorry,  Mr.  Sub-rector,  lo 
be  the  wall  of  partition  thai  separates  father  and 
son." 

"  There  is  no  one  but  my  hroiher-in-law  him- 
self that  can  remove  the  wall  of  partition,  as  you 
call  it.  I  have  often  enough  tried  lo  bring  them 
together,  to  move  my  brotbcr-in-law  lo  forgive- 
ness. Uul  Ludwig  is  to  the  full  as  impraclicable 
as  his  father,  and  aAer  be  had  so  contuinuciously 
rejected  my  mediation,  I  don't  see  how  I  thould 
have  gone  on  pres.xing  it  on  liim.  No,  I  look  on 
that  young  man  as  doubly  unworthy,  without  sense 
of  filial  love  or  of  common  cratitude." 

"  And  have  you,  Mr.  Sub-reclor — have  you 
endeavored  to  mediate  in  this  unhappy  quarrel  !" 

"To  be  sure  I  have:  who  should,  if  I  did 
not?" 

"  Who,  indeed  ?  And  may  I  entreat  you  lo  tell 
rac  in  what  manner  the  young  man,  as  you  have 
expressed  it,  contumaciously  rejected  your  media- 
lion  !" 

"My  nephew  Christian,  who  «■■'  '  ~  much 
as  I  do  lo  see  the  good   understam  i  his 

father  and  his  brolhcr  restored,  wi ...      nines 

lo  Ludwig,  to  induce  him,  if  posMble,  lo  ahandon 
the  law  suit.  On  these  occasions,  Ludwig  ex- 
press<'d  himself,  regarding  me,  in  a  way  that  made 
me  highly  indignant — asserted  that  I  belied  him 
with  his  .father  with  a  view  to  get  a  share  in  his 
inheritance  myself.  Such  aspersions,  I  confess, 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  embittering  my  feeling 
towards  him,  and  I  fell  in  no  way  called  upon  lo 
make  him  a  personal  visit — which  otherwise  I 
should  have  done.  However,  about  two  years 
ago,  I  had  got  my  hiothcrin-law  a  good  deal 
softened,  sent  my  nephew  to  Ludwig,  and  bid  him 
use  the  moment,  as  I  was  convinced  that  if  he 
would  now  beg  his  father's  pardon,  a  complete 
reconciliation  would  be  brought  about.  How  was 
my  good  w  ill  requited '  Ludwig  answered  my 
nephew,  '  Tell  your  uncle,  he  may  tan  the  hides 
of  his  scholars  as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  that  I 
am  a  little  too  old  to  have  the  fifth  commandment 
flogged  into  me.'  " 

"  Your  nephew  brought  you  that  tDeMage  fntm 
Ludwig  •" 
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"  Ho  did — and  i  Mill  more  impertinent  nin»sa|ti> 
th»n  thai  :  '  And  tell  liim,  imireiivcr,"  added 
this  gracoli'ss  youni;  man,  •  llial  lio  may  bless  liis 
stars  lliai  he  has  not  me  for  a  scliiilar,  fur  I  would 

fet  up  a  ri'volulioii  in  the  school-roiim,  and  by" — 
need  not  repeat  his  oaths — '  we  'd  flog  the  flog- 
ger. 

"  Very  disrespectful,  indeed." 

"  That  wns  not  the  worst.  '  And  as  for  my 
father,'  he  went  on,  '  you  may  tell  him  from  mc 
that  tb«  state  showed  its  jud);ment  in  not  promot- 
ing him,  and  that  it  was  a  fortunate  day  for  the 
na»v  when  he  left  it.  And  toll  him  he  did  well 
when  he  planted  me  behind  a  counter  instead  of 
takinz  me  to  sea,  for  by' — more  oaths — '  1  'd  have 
had  the  crew  in  a  mutiny  in  three  days,  and  we  'd 
have  hung  the  old  licer  at  the  yard  arm.'  I 
should  like  to  know,  Mr.  Assessor,  what  you  think 
of  that V 

"  And  your  nephew  delivered  that  message  to 
Captain  Sturmjrangr' 

"  He  Hid.  with  fear  and  trembling." 

"  Well,  Mr.  .Siib-rccior,  I  begin  to  think  we 
have  all  of  u.s  falb-n  into  some  errors  of  judgment. 
But  no  more  on  the  subject  at  present — leave  the 
rest  to  me.  I  have  now  to  attend  the  court,  and 
must  pray  ymi  in  excuse  mc." 

When  a  culprit  has  once  made  a  confession  of 
liis  m.iin  olTi'iiee,  it  is  pennrally  not  very  diflicult 
lo  brinff  him  to  acknowledge  his  minor  ones.  This 
reflection  induced  ine  lo  examine  the  housekeeper 
vrilh  respect  to  the  poisoning  aflair.  To  my  sur- 
prise and  vexation  she  stuck  to  her  old  story,  that 
she  h.id,  from  the  slore-room,  seen  Ludwig  Sturm- 
gang  spill  something  out  of  a  paper  bag  inio  the 
soup-kellle,  and  at  every  subsequent  exaininalion 
she  repeated  this  without  vari:ilion.  I  had  the 
young  man  summoned,  and  asked  him  (ihoujih  not 
on  his  oath,  as  it  was  possible  that  he  might,  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry,  have  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  as  an  accused  person)  when  be  had  last 
spoken  with  Christian  Scliein.  He  answered,  on 
the  d.iv  h«  left  his  father's  house.     I  admonished 


"  DCARCST  TllERCSA  : 

"  liefore  I  leave  my  country  forever,  I  ctin- 
nul  resist  the  impulse  wbirli  bills  me  send  you  a 
last — an  eternal  farewell.  I  am,  you  will  be  glad 
lo  hear,  safely  arrived  in  Hremen,  and  sail  an  lioiir 
hence  for  New  Orleans.  Kre  you  receive  this,  the 
shores  of  Kurope  will  have  disappeared  from  my 
view.  We  shall  meet  no  more.  Forget  me, 
Theresa ;  hut  be  assured  that  you  will  never  be 
forponen  by 

"  Your  sincerely  broken-hearted 

"Christian  ScHim." 

On  reading  this  letter,  ihe  unfnriunaio  creature 
broke  into  biiliT  tears,  and  cursed  the  author  of 
her  misery.  She  now  confessed  that  she  had  been 
Ihe  tool  of  this  miscreant  in  her  iiicnlpaliiin  of 
Ludwig  Sturmgang.  Schein  had  pronii8<'d  her 
marriage,  but  I  here  were  two  hindrances  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise — the  life  of  Captain 
Sturmgang,  and  Luilwis's  claims  as  his  heir.  The 
captain  was  old.  and  breaking  down  ;  they  could 
reckon  on  his  tx'ing  soon  out  of  the  way,  but  the 
heir  was  a  more  serious  obstacle.  Schein,  how- 
ever, had  long  profiled  by  the  absence  of  the 
younger  Slurnignnp,  to  ingrntiale  himself  with  the 
old  man,  and  insure  himself,  at  least,  a  legacy  ; 
nor  had  ho  neglected  his  many  op])orliiniiies  to 
blacken  Ludwig  in  his  father's  eyes.  I^udwig's 
betrothal,  and  the  pecuniary  disagreement  between 
him  and  bis  father,  enlivened  the  hojM's  of  ihe 
abandoned  pair  lo  make  their  harvest  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  the  accidental  circumstance  that  his 
horse  fell  sick  at  Dornfeld,  and  that  he  got  arsenic 
to  wash  it,  inspired  them  with  the  hellish  plan, 
which  was  as  hastily  carried  out,  as  it  was  con- 
ceived, of  making  the  old  man  believe  that  his  son 
intended.to  poison  him.  Hy  the  prospect  of  being 
now  shortly  able  to  marry,  Schein  induced  the 
housekeeper  to  aid  him  in  this  work.  She  went  in 
the  evening  into  the  town,  and  bought  a  nifTieient 
quantity  of  tartar  emetic  ;  this  she  gave  lo  Sriiein, 
u  ho  placed  in  her  hands  the  arsenic,  w  hicb  he  had 
got,  by  means  of  a  false  key,  out  of  his  brother's 


him  that  it  was  probable  this  question  might  be  put    desk.     Theresa  put  the  poison  into  the  soup,  after 


to  him  on  his  oath  within  a  few  days.  He  replied 
that  he  could  give  no  other  answer  to  it  than  he 
hsd  now  done.  In  reply  to  further  qnesiions  he  dis- 
tinctly denied  that  he  had  ever  had  a  conversation 
with  his  sl>'|>brother  respecting  ihe  sub-rector  or  a 
reconciliation.  1  asked  him  (without  menliiming 
the  as.scrlion  of  the  housekcc|i<>r)  had  he  gone  at 
all  lo  the  snup-kettle  on  the  day  of  the  alleeed  at- ' 
tempt  lo  poison.  He  answered  most  decidedly  in 
the  negative  ;  there  was  nothing  to  lake  him  to  the 
soup-kettle  on  that  or  any  other  day.  The  whole 
business  seemed  to  me  a  tanplcd  yarn,  and  1  di»- 
midsed  Ludwig  Sturmgang  without  coining  to  any 
conclusion. 

"  After  all,"  thought  1,  "  he  may  he  guilty, and 
that  a  jury  would  pronounce  him  sous  almost  certain. 
Theresa  Frohbcrg's  intrigue  with  Schein,  to  be 
sure,  throws  suspicion  on  her  testimony;  and  yet  her 
pcrsixting  in  it  now,  after  the  flight  of  her  lover, 
and  when  she  can  have  no  conceivable  interest  in 
b!  ■-■  ■.  is,  to  say  the  least, 

V'  'art  I  'm  convinced  of 

hin  jiiiix  >  n<>: — liwi,  iii.iim  ileaveu,  I  'iH  not  OB  his 


jurr.  ■ 

tl.' 

air 

In  the  court ; 

til  us:— 


Mrr,.,l     ll,<.    ni.vl     .Iny   which  SOWod 

>in  housekeeper, 

rk,  was  handed 

was  from  her  seducer,  and  ran 


she  had  served  her  lover  with  his  own  portion,  and 
this,  having  mixed  the  emetic  in  it,  heiinmedialely 
t<iok.  It  was  not  long  down  liefore  he  was  seizi^d 
with  vomiting  ;  he  cried  out  that  he  waspoistmed  ; 
the  hmisekeeper  pretended  to  recolleel  having  seen 
the  captain's  son  put  something  into  the  pot ;  it 
was  examined,  and  the  arsenic  was  found.  This 
plan  succeeded  :  the  father  and  son  were  irrecon- 
eilablv  disunited;  the  latter  hardly  knowing  why, 
for  Theresa's  leslimuny  against  him  had  never 
come  to  his  ears,  and  he  was  nol  aware  of  his 
father's  grounds  either  for  believing  that  the  mat- 
ter found  in  the  put  »vm  arsenic,  or  for  concluding 
that  he  had  put  it  in. 

To  exasperate  both  parties  the  more  against 
each  other,  and  to  render  any  danper  of  a  recon- 
ciliation more  unlikely.  Christian  .'nebcin  had  fab- 
ricated the  malediction  and  threat  of  ignominious 
treatment,  which  he  announced  to  Ludwig  on  the 
part  of  his  father,  and  had  afterwards  brought  to 
the  captain  and  the  sub-reelnr  accounts  equally 
mendacious,  of  his  having  visited  yonnp  Sturm- 
gane  on  errands  of  iK-aee,  and  of  the  insulting  mes- 
sages, to  both  the  old  gentlemen,  by  which  the  re- 
bellious son  had  n"  '  il"-i'  overtures. 

Theresa  F'rol  ..en  the  faithful  ally  of 

.Scheie    in    all    i;  ures;  and,   even    when 

their  intrigue  came  to  light,  and  the  seducer  ab- 
sconded, she  continued  to  keep  the  secret  of  their 
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tlliance,  believing  that  Schein,  once  beyond  the 
reach  of  pursuil,  would  not  f.iil  lo  pmvido  ner  with 
the  iiieana  of  ri'jniiiinij  him,  or  would  even,  per- 
haps, return,  when  the  m-andal  wafi  Mown  over, 
and  sit  as  last  .19  over  in  hi.-"  Btcpfalhiir's  favor ;  for 
■he  had  not  hewn  informed  of  the  art  of  the  theft 
which  hud  preccdeil  his  liii;hl.  Now,  however, 
he  had  cast  her  otT,  and  all  iiiniirc  f<ir  concealment 
of  the  truth  was  at  an  end.  The  two  rogues  had 
fallen  out,  and  honest  men,  according  lu  the  pro- 
verh,  came  hy  thi-ir  own. 

No  sooner  had  I  reeeivcd  the  above  confession, 
than  I  di-apatrhed  the  tip-stalTto  summon  the  cap- 
tain and  tho  sub-rector  to  !;ive  evidence  before  the 
court,  .\fier  asking  them  some  qucstiiuis  about 
Cliristi.in  Schein's  auiuur  with  the  huusekec|>er,  I 
said  to  the  captain — 

"  Sir,  tho  tribunal  has  been  compelled  to  intrude 
into  your  domestic  sucreUs,  because,  as  I  need  not 
tell  you,  it  is  instituted  to  tho  end  of  discovering 
and  punishing  criminals.  It  is  known  to  you  that 
arsenie  was  bniuglit  into  your  house  for  a  certain 
allegeil  purpose,  and  was  there  used  aa  the  means 
of  an  intoiided  crime." 

"  It  is  but  too  well  known  to  me.' 


It  was  an  even  ehanec  whether  they  were  to  ad- 
vance towards  each  other  or  to  draw  back. 

"  >Sturmgaiig,"  said  I  to  the  young  man,  "  it 
was  I  that  hroughl  your  father  and  your  uncle 
hither ;  they  did  not  know  my  purpose,  tliough  I 
dare  say  tliey  guessed  it.  The  luomi-ni  is  come — 
the  quarrel  is  »t  an  end — all  is  explained.  Sturm- 
gaiiff,  throw  yourself  into  your  father's  artiu." 

Sturmgang  stood  aa  if  his  shoes  were  part  of  tho 
floor. 

"Captain,  ihen,  embrace  your  son." 

He  stood  like  his  sun's  counterpart. 

"  Mr.  Sub-rector,"  appealed  I — but  he  was 
eryiii^. 

"  Good  folks,"  said  I,  "  do  you  mean  to  put  mo 
in  a  passion?  Luduij;  Sturmgang,  will  yuu  be 
friends  with  your  father  •" 

"  I  will,"  answered  he,  quickly. 

"  (Captain,  has  your  enmiiy  no  end  '" 

"  It  is  past,"  was  his  C()ually  quick  reply. 

"  Well,  then,  when  two  people  that  have  fallen 
out  moan  to  bo  irood  friimds  again,  why,  either  uoe 
of  them  must  lake  the  first  step,  or  both  must  step 
out  together.     Come — toEelhcr  be  it." 

"  No,"  said  Ludwig  Sturmgang,  stepping  for- 


You  yours»df  have  named  your  housekeeper    ward,  "  I  am  thcson — the  first  step  belongs  tuine 


to  me  as  a  witness;  it  has  become  necessary  that 
you  should  hear  her  testimony  before  the  court." 

"Pray,  spare  me  the  humilialion  of  hearing  the 
crime  of  my  son  deposed  to  before  a  public  tribu- 
nal." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  cannot  Iw." 

I  rang,  and  directed  that  Theresa  Frohberg 
should  l)e  brought  in.  She  appeared  pale  and  de- 
jected. I  bid  her  repeat  her  deposition  of  yester- 
day. 

It  was  done.  The  two  old  men  stood  as  if 
turned  into  stone,  as  the  story  of  the  prisoner 
removed  the  scales  from  their  eyes. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  bo  so  pood  as  to 
walk  into  the  waitinsroom  till  these  doposilicms 
are  signed  and  sealed.  I  will  be  with  you  in  a 
few  minutes." 

They  did  so,  and  I  shortly  followed  them. 

"  Now,"  s,iid  I.  "  I  must  request  you  lu  accom- 
pany mo  a  short  distance." 

I  said  this  with  so  olfirial  a  look,  and  in  so  civil- 
ly peremptory  a  tone  of  voice,  ihat  they  thought  I 
had  authority  to  take  them  wherever  1  pleased, 
and  followed  mo  without  a  word.  Holh  looked 
like  men  suddenly  awakened,  and  not  knowing 
rightly  whether  they  were  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body.  Need  I  tell  the  reader  that  I  led  them 
to  TiUiKvii;  Sturmganjr's  ? 

As  we  were  at  the  door,  and  I  was  going  in,  the 
captain  gras|ied  my  arm,  and  asked — 

"  Sir,  what  does  this  mean  ? — where  are  you 
bringing  me!" 

"Go  with  him,"  sold  the  sub-rector,  soothinely. 
"  Let  the  assessor  have  his  way,  he  means  your 
good." 

With  these  words,  he  pressed  my  hand. 

We  went  in.  The  shop-boy  was  behind  the 
counter  ;  the  young  wife  sat  in  the  parlor,  rocking 
the  cradle,  and  sewing.  At  the  sight  of  the  old 
captain,  she  sprang  up  with  aery  of  terror,  and 
darted  out  of  the  room. 

"What's  the  matterV  said  Ludwig,  coming 
in  ;  but.  as  he  saw  his  father  and  his  uncle,  his 
arms  fell  as  if  paralyzt^d  at  his  sides.  Father  and 
sou  stood  at  the  two  opposite  doors  of  the  rooiu. 


Father,  there  is  my  hand — forgive  me  !' 

"  Slop  !"  shouted  ihe  old  man,  "  stand  back  ! 
Mine  must  be  the  first  step;  it  is  I  that  have  to 
say  'forgive!'  I  alone  am  guilty  of  all  this 
misery.  My  poor,  poor  Ludnig,  I  have  done  thee 
bitter,  ay,  bitter  and  crying  wrong.  Uud  forgive 
me  I" 

"  Hurra  !"  cried  I,  and  with  a  spring  was  in  tho 
kitchen.  "In  with  you,  Madame  Slurmuaiid," 
said  I  to  the  trembling  young  wife  ;  "  you  '11  find 
none  but  friends  in  the  parlor." 

The  following  Sunday  my  wife  and  I,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  formal  iiiviialion,  sent  two  days  be- 
fore, dined  at  Dornfeld.  The  c.  1  ^  not 
laree  ;  there  were  only  ourselves,  :  '"gs, 
and  the  sub-rector.  After  dinner,  im  i.i|  1.1111  pre- 
sented us  pipes,  and  bid  Margareta  hrinR  a  light, 
which  she  did,  sobbing  violently,  as  she  had  done, 
to  the  great  peril  of  the  captain's  equanimity,  all 
dinner  time. 

"  I  hare  got  no  m.alohcs,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  "  but  here  is  some  piper.  Good  Mr.  Asses- 
sor, will  you  tear  it  neatly  into  strips  :  we  can 
light  our  pipes  with  it  very  well." 

'ITic  will  was  in  a  very  few  minutes  torn  up,  and 
helped  to  light  the  "  calumet  of  peace." 

"  1  want  a  purchaser  lor  Dornfeld,"  said  the 
captain  to  me.  "  I  am  going  to  live  with  the 
children  in  town.     It  's  so  dull  out  here." 

I  puffed. 

By  and  by,  tho  sub-rector  drew  me  to  a  win- 
dow. 

"  When  is  your  ofEce  dpen  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Day  after  to-morrow."     Puff,  puff. 

"  I  wish  to  make  my  will,"  said  he. 

"  I  can  guess."     PiilT,  pulT,  puff. 

"  What !     Who  my  heir  is  to  be  ?" 

Puff,  puff,  puff. 

He  pressed  my  hand. 

"  Are  you  still  angry  witn  me?" 

"  Ye  watchful  stars',  "  thought  I,  "  and  I  have 
called  this  man  Mephistophelcs  I  '  Wise  judges 
are  we  of  each  other !'  "    Puff,  puff,  puff-f-f-f-f. 
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THE  BEAB-CHA8E. 

(From  IV  French  1 

On«  ereninR,  a  short  lime  after  tlie  battle  of 
Fontenov,  (1745,)  a  proup  of  the  king's  body- 
guard was  roni;ro);ate<l  near  the  I^atona  basin,  at 
Versailles,  listenine  to  two  of  their  number  dis- 
cussing a  subject  wiiieh  at  that  |>eriu<l  was  rarely  a 
mauer  of  controversy  in  military  circles. 

"Refuse  a  duel  after  a  public  affront !"  ex- 
claimed the  tallest  of  the  speakers,  whose  bronzed 
features  were  rendered  almost  ferocious  by  a 
thick  red  mustache  :  "  it  is  a  stain  that  all  the 
waters  of  the  delufje  would  not  wash  away." 

"  I  rci>eai.  Monsieur  de  Malaiour,"  replied  the 
other  iji  a  calm,  polite  tone,  "  that  there  is  more 
true  coura);e  in  refusing  than  in  accepting  a  duel. 
What  is  more  common  than  to  yield  to  passion, 
envy,  or  vengeance  ;  and  what  more  rare  than 
to  resist  them?  Therefore  it  is  a  virtue  when 
exhibited  at  the  price  of  public  opinion  ;  fur  what 
costs  nothing,  is  esteemed  as  worth  nothing." 

"  A   marvel  !     Monsieur  d'Argenir^,  I   would 
advise,  if  ever  the  king  giv«s  you  the  command  of  | 
a  company,  to  have  engraven  on  the  sabres  of  the 
soldiers   the   commandment — '  Thou   s/ialt  do   no 
murder.'  " 

"  .\nd  wherefore  not  T  His  majesty  would  have 
belter  servants,  and  the  country  fewer  plunderers, 
if  we  had  in  our  regiments  more  soldiers  and  fewer 
bullies.  Take,  as  an  example,  him  with  whom 
ynu  seem  so  much  incensed  :  has  he  not  nobly 
avenged  what  you  call  an  alTront  by  taking,  with 
his  own  bands,  an  enemy's  colors,  <vhile  your 
knaves  most  likely  formed  a  prudent  reserve  be- 
hind the  baggage?" 

"  Cowards  themselves  have  their  moments  of 
courage." 

"  And  the  brave  also  their  moments  of  fear." 

"  The  expression  is  not  that  of  a  gentleman." 

"  It  is  that  of  Monsieur  d«  Turuniie,  whose 
family  equalled  either  of  ours,  and  who  avowed 
that  he  was  not  exempt  from  such  moments. 
Everybody  has  heard  of  bis  conduct  to  a  bragga- 
docio, who  boasted  in  his  presence  that  he  had 
never  known  fear.  He  suddenly  pas.ied  a  lighted 
candle  under  the  speaker's  nose,  who  instantly 
drew  hack  his  head,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
bystanders,  who  laughed  heartily  at  this  singular 
mode  of  testing  the  other's  assertion." 

"  None  but  a  marshal  of  France  had  dared  to 
try  such  a  pleasantry.  To  our  subject,  sir.  I 
maintain  that  your  friend  is  a  coward,  and 
you " 

"  And  I "  repeated  D'Argentri,  his  eyes 

flashing,  and  his  lips  firmly  compressed. 

"Holla,  gentlemen!"  exclaimed  a  third  party, 
who,  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  argument,  hud 
joined  the  group  un|>erceived.  "  This  is  my 
sfTiir,"  said  he  to  Monsieur  d'Argentr<,  holding 
hi<  arm  ;  then  turning  to  his  adversary,  added — 
"  Mmisifur  dc  Malatour,  I  am  at  your  orders." 

"  In  iliai  case,  after  you,  if  ni^-essary,"  said 
D'.\rgeMti^,  with  his  usual  calmness. 

"  Hy  my  honor  you  charm  me,  gentlemen  !  Let 
us  go." 

"' .......,<...!  ••  .„,.!, ...I  i|,n  new  comer,  wlio, 

yo  HK  (if  St.  Louis. 

I,  hasten." 
in  such  caseji  evidences  less  a 
eoir  ihan  an  anxiety  to  get  rid  of 

his  jibautuui." 


"  I  listen,  sir!" 

"  Monsieur  d'Argentr^  just  now  stated  that  ths 
bravest  have  their  iiioiiienls  of  fear.  Without 
taking  as  serious  his  anecdote  of  Monsieur  de 
Turenne,  I  shall  add  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  difference  that  exists  between  muscles  and 
nerves,  the  courage  of  the  duellist  is  more  an 
affair  of  habit  than  of  principle ;  fur  it  is  the 
natural  state  of  man  'to  love  peace,  if  not  fur  the 
sake  of  other,  at  least  for  himself.  Do  you  with 
me  to  prove  it?" 

"  Enough,  sir:  we  are  not  here  to  listen  to  a 
sermon." 

"  Yet  a  moment.  Here  is  my  proposition  :  we 
are  all  assembled  this  evening  previous  to  our 
leave  of  absence  :  I  invite  you,  then,  as  also  these 
gentlemen  present,  to  a  bear-hunt  on  my  estale,  or 
rather  amongst  the  precipices  of  Clat,  in  the  Kast- 
ern  Pyrenees.  You  are  very  expert,  Monsieur  do 
Malatour — you  can  snuff  a  candle  with  a  pislol  at 
twenty  paces,  and  you  have  no  equal  at  the  small- 
sword. Well,  I  shall  place  you  before  a  bear, 
and  if  you  succeed — I  do  not  even  say  in  lodging 
a  ball  in  his  head,  but  merely  in  firing  u|Hin  him 
— I  shall  submit  immediately  after  to  meet  you 
face  to  face  with  any  weapons  yon  choose  to  name, 
since  it  is  only  at  that  price  I  am  to  gain  your 
good  opinion." 

"  Are  you  playing  a  comedy,  sir?" 

"  Quite  ihe  contrary.  And  I  even  repeal  that 
this  extreme  haste  shows  more  the  courage  of  the 
nerves,  than  of  tlie  true  courage  ariMiig  from 
principle." 

"  What  guarantee  have  I,  should  I  accept  your 
proposition,  that  you  will  not  again  endeavor  to 
evade  me?" 

"  My  word,  sir  ;  which  I  lake  all  my  comrades 
to  witness,  and  place  under  the  safeguard  of  their 
honor." 

There  ran  throuch  his  auditory  such  a  bu»  of 
approbation,  that  Dc  Malatour,  though  with  a  bad 
grace,  was  obliged  to  accede  to  the  arrange- 
ment. It  was  then  agreed  that,  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, all  present  should  assemble  at  the  Chateau 
du  Clat. 

Whilst  the  young  lord  of  the  manor  is  making 
the  neces.sary  preparations  for  their  reception,  we 
shall  explain  the  accusation  of  which  be  was  the 
object,  yet  which  had  not  branded  him  with  any 
mark  of  disgrace  among  a  class  of  men  so  punc- 
tilious on  the  point  of  honor. 

The  young  Baron  de  Villetreton,  in  entering 
amongst  the  gcnili'incii  who  formed  the  hduschold 
guard  of  the  king  of  France,  carried  with  him 
principles  which  remained  uncorrupted  amidst  all 
the  frivolities  of  one  of  the  most  licenlious  courts 
in  F.urope.  Such,  however,  is  the  charm  of  vir- 
tue, even  in  the  midst  of  vice,  that  his  exemplary 
conduct  had  not  only  gained  him  the  e8ie<!m  of  his 
officers,  and  the  fricndnhip  of  his  companiuns,  but 
had  attracted  the  atieniioii  of  the  king  himself. 
One  alone  among  bis  comrades,  Monsieur  de  Mala- 
tour, took  unibraj-e  at  this  gciier.il  I'avor,  and,  on 
the  occasion  of  some  trifling  expression  or  gesture, 
publicly  insulted  him.  A'llletreton  refused  to 
cballoiige  him,  as  t)t'ing  conirary  to  his  principles, 
but  determined  that  this  seeming  cowardice,  in  not 
fighting  a  well-known  duellist,  should  be  redccnied 
by  some  action  of  rdal  during  the  campaign  just 
commenced.  That  moment  had  arrived  ;  and  for 
his  noble  conduct  in  taking  the  Englirh  colors  at 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  he  received  the  cross  of 


St.  T-ouiii  from  the  king's  own  hand  on  thr  field, 
ihi-  inln  .11,1.1  .ii'Mirsliil  Six.',  and  a  redoubled 
enii  'iiur. 

I  -aron  on  arriving  at 

his  c!<iate  was  to  call  his  nmjor-domo,  an  old  and 
faithful  s«rvant. 

"  I  have  bnsiness  of  thee,  my  master,"  aaid  he 
cordinlly  «li.ikiii^'  liiin  by  the  hand. 

"  S|>"'ak,  monsciijncnr,"  replied  the  parcur, 
who  w:is  dft'ply  attached  to  his  yoiins  lord  :  "  you 
know  the  old  hunter  is  yours  to  his  Ust  drop  of 
blood." 

"  I  never  doubled  it,  my  old  friend.  Did  you 
receive  my  letter  frnni  I'aris?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  and  thi'so  pentlcmen,  your  com- 
rados,  will  have  some  work  before  them." 

"  Are  there  bears  already  on  the  heights 
then  !"  asked  Villetreton,  extending  his  hand  in 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  lofty  peaks,  whose  sum- 
mit, covered  with  snow,  glittered  in  the  morning 
•un. 

"  Five  in  all — a  complete  mlna<;c — father, 
mother,  and  cliililren  ;  besides  an  old  bachelor, 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  driven  to  this  side." 

"  In  les.s  than  a  week  we  shall  go  in  pursuit  of 
them.  Do  ynu  know,  parcur,  some  of  my  com- 
rades are  rather  rouijh  sportsmen  :  there  is  one  of 
them  who  is  able  to  snulfa  candle  with  a  pistol  at 
twenty  paces." 

"  Easier,  perhaps,  than  to  snufTa  bear  at  four," 
replied  the  old  man  laughing. 

"  That  IS  what  I  said  also.  But  as  I  should 
wish  to  judge  lor  myself  of  his  prowess,  you  must 
place  us  together  at  the  same  post — at  the  bridge 
oHWaure,  for  instance." 

"  Hum  I"  said  the  pareur,  scratching  his  ear  ; 
"  it  would  better  please  me  to  have  you  else- 
where." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  liecause,  to  guard  this  post,  a  man  ought  to 
be  in  a  state  of  grace,  for  he  will  bo  between  two 
deaths — the  bears  and  tlie  precipice." 

"  I  know  the  one,  and  do  not  fear  the  other ; 
thanks  to  your  lessons." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that.  But,  with  your  leave,  I 
should  like  to  guard  the  bridge  myself." 

"  You  are  sure,  then,  that  the  bears  will  pass 
that  way  !" 

"  Sure — yes  ;  but  tjuite  sure — no.  Recollect 
that  they  are  sullen  and  prudent  beasts,  which 
never  confide  their  plan  of  route  to  any  one." 

"  It  is  agreed  on.  1  shall  guard  the  bridge  with 
my  comrade.  Now,  go  and  have  the  trackers 
ready." 

"  Very  well,  very  well,"  murmured  the  pareur 
as  he  retired  ;  "  I  shall  have  my  eye  on  him." 

Eight  days  afterwards,  all  those  invited,  not  ex- 
cepting Monsieur  de  Malalour — who,  despite  the 
delicate  attentions  of  the  host,  preservc<l  a  cold 
reserve — were  assembled  at  the  chateau.  The 
magnilieent  grandeur  of  the  Pyrenees,  their  shin- 
ing summits  relieved  against  the  blue  sky  of 
Spain,  was  an  unlooked-for  pleasure  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  guests,  who  for  the  most  part 
belonged  to  the  rich  and  fertile  plains  of  the  in- 
terior. 

The  morning  following  their  arrival,  a  body  of 
trackers  and  scouts,  provided  with  all  manner 
of  discordant  instruments — trumpets,  sancopans, 
drums,  &c.,  &c. — were  assembled  under  the  walls 
of  the  chateau,  with  the  pareur  at  their  head  ; 
while  by  his  side  stood  the  mandrin,  who  proudly 
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guarded  t  doten  large  mastifTs,  held  in  leash  by 
his  vigorous  helpers.  The  young  baron  and  hit 
friends,  armed  with  carabines  and  hunting-knives, 
had  scarcely  appeared,  when,  by  a  sign  from  the 
pareur,  the  whole  troop  moved  silently  forward. 
The  dogs  theiiwelvea  seemed  to  undentand  the 
importance  of  this  movement ;  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  confusj-d  tramp  of  feel,  blending 
with  the  noise  of  the  distant  torrent,  or.  at  inter- 
vals, the  cry  of  sume  belated  night-bird  flying 
heavily  homeward  in  the  doubtful  gliniiuer  of  tho 
yet  unopened  day. 

\»  the  pa'ti  r. -..•Iii'd  the  crest  of  ilie  niuiHiiiin 
which  immi  liung  the  •■' 

rays  of  the  »  ;  „'  from  the  ■ 

the  summit  ol  the  Pyrenees,  and  suddenly  illumin- 
ating tho  landscape,  di.vnvered  l)eneath  them  a 
deep  valley,  covered  with  majestic  pine-trees, 
which  murmured  in  the  fresh  breeze  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

Opposite  to  them,  the  foaming  waters  of  a  cas- 
cade fell  for  some  hundreds  of  (ect  through  a  cleft 
which  divided  the  mountain  from  tho  summit  to  the 
base.  liy  one  of  those  caprices  of  nature  which 
testify  the  primitive  convulsions  of  our  plol)e,  ihe 
chasm  was  surmounted  by  a  natural  bridge — the 
piles  of  granite  at  each  side  being  joined  by  one 
immense  flat  riK-k,  almost  seeming  to  verify  the 
fable  of  the  Titans  ;  for  it  appeared  impossible  that 
these  cnomious  blocks  of  stone  could  have  ever 
been  raised  to  such  an  elevation  by  human  agency. 
Sinister  legends  were  attached  to  the  place ;  and 
the  mountaineer^  recoimted  »ith  terror  that  no 
hunter,  with  the  exception  of  the  pareur,  had  ever 
been  posted  at  the  bridge  of  Maure  without  becom- 
ing the  prey  of  cither  tho  bears  or  the  precipice. 
But  the  pareur  was  too  good  a  Christian  to  partake 
of  this  ridiculous  prejudice  :  he  attributed  the  fatal- 
ity to  its  real  cause — the  dizziness  arising  from  the 
sight  of  the  bears  and  the  precipice  combined,  by 
destroying  the  Ininler's  presence  of  mind,  made  his 
aim  unsteady,  and  his  death  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. He  could  not,  however,  altogether  divest 
himself  of  fears  for  his  young  master,  who  obsti- 
nately persevered  in  his  intention  of  occupying  the 
bridge  with  his  antagonist. 

After  placing  the  baron's  companions  at  posts 

which  he  considered   the  m'   "      '■ " '.  the 

pareur  rejoined  his  men,  and  so  as 

to  encompass  the  valley  facu,^  .com- 
manded the  utmost  silence  to  be  preserved  nntil 
they  should  hear  the  first  bark  of  his  dog.  At  that 
signal  the  mastitis  were  to  be  unleashed,  the  in- 
struments sounded,  and  all  to  move  «l<nv!y  forward, 
contracting  the  circle  as  the,  .1  the  cas- 
cade. These  arrangements  1'  .  ihe  pareur 
and  his  dog.  followed  bv  the  inaiidrin  alone,  dis- 
appeared in  the  depths  of  the  wood. 

For  some  minutes  the  silence  had  remained  un- 
broken, when  suddenly  a  furious  barking  com- 
menced, accompanied  by  low  growling.  Each  pre- 
pared his  arms  ;  the  instruments  sounded  ;  and  tho 
ma-stiffs  l>eing  let  loose,  pp  ■  ii'i  ".il  tli,  mv,  K,w 
pell-mell  in  the  direction  of 
furious  barking  was  soon  corn 
of  the  hunters  and  the  din  of  the  instruments,  min- 
gled with  the  formidable  growling  of  the  beiirs, 
making  altoffcther  a  hideous  concert,  which,  ndling 
alone  the  sidra  of  Ihe  vallev,  was  repeated  by  the 
I  i!  ■    es.     At  this  moment  the  young  baron 

I  r  I'ompanion,  whose  countenance, though 

I  pale,  rciuuwiod  cidm  and  scornful 
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"  Attention,  sir,"  said  he  in  s  low  mice.  "  The 
bears  arc  nut  far  fruin  us :  lot  yuur  aim  be  true,  or 
else-;—" 

"  Keep  your  counsels  for  yourself,  sir!" 

"  Attention  !  "  repeated  Villctrclon,  without 
Meming  to  notice  the  surly  response — "  he  ap- 
prpaches!" 

Those  who  were  placed  in  front  of  the  cascade, 
seeing;  the  animals  directing  their  course  to  the 
bridge,  cried  from  all  pans,  "  Look  out,  look  out, 
Villctrelon  I"'  Bm  the  hreaking  of  branches,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rolling  of  loosened  stones  down  the 
precipice,  had  already  given  warning  of  the  ani- 
mal's near  approach.  Mabtour  became  deadly 
pale  ;  he,  however,  held  his  carabine  firndy,  in  the 
altitude  of  a  resolute  hunter. 

A  bc.ir  at  length  appeared,  with  foaming  mouth 
and  glarinj;  eyes,  at  times  turning  as  if  he  v«'nulil  j 
fain  struggle  with  his  pursuers ;  but  when  he  saw ; 
the  bridge,  his  only  way  of  escape,  occupied,  he 
uttered  a  fearful  growl,  and  raising  himself  on  his! 
hind  legs,  was  rushing  on  our  two  hunters,  when  a 
ball  struck  him  in  the  forehead,  and  he  fell  dead  at 
iheir  feet. 

Malatour  convulsively  grasped  his  gun — he  had 
become  completely  powerless.  Suddenly  new  cries, 
louder  and  more  pressing,  were  heard. 

"Fire!  fire!  he  is  on  you  I"  cried  the  pareur, 
who  appeared  unexpectedly,  pale  and  agitated,  his 
gun  to  his  shoulder,  but  afraid  to  fire,  lest  he  should 
flit  his  master. 

The  latter,  perceiving  his  agitation,  turned 
round  :  it  wa-s  indued  time.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  bridge,  a  bear,  much  larger  than  the  first,  was 
in  the  act  of  making  the  final  rush.  Springing 
backward,  he  8<'izi^d  the  carabine  of  his  petrified 
companinn,  and  lodged  its  cuntenls  in  the  animal's 
breast  ere  he  could  reach  tliem.  He  rolled,  in  the 
death-struggle,  to  where  ihcy  stood.  All  this  was 
the  work  of  an  instant.     The  knees  of  the  hardy 


old  pareur  shook  with  emotion  at  the  escape  of  hia 
young  master  ;  as  fur  Malatour,  his  livid  paleness, 
and  the  convulsive  shuddering  of  his  limbs,  testified 
the  slate  of  his  mind. 

"  Take  your  arms,"  said  the  young  baron, quick- 
ly replacing  in  his  hands  the  carabine ;  "  here  are 
our  comrades — tlioy  must  not  see  you  unarmed ; 
and,  pareur,  not  a  word  of  all  this." 

"Louk!"  said  he  to  his  companions  as  they 
gathered  around,  pointing  to  the  monstrous  beasts 
— "  one  to  each.  Now,  Monsieur  de  Malatour,  I 
wait  you  orders,  and  am  ready  to  give  the  satisfao- 
tion  you  require." 

The  latter  made  no  reply,  but  reached  out  hil 
hand,  which  Villetreton  cordially  shook. 

That  evening  a  banquet  was  given  to  celebrate 
the  double  victory.  Towards  the  end  of  the  repast 
a  toast  to  "  the  vanquishers"  was  proposed,  and 
immediately  accepted.  Monsieur  d'Argentr^,  glass 
in  hand,  rose  to  pledge  it,  when  Malatour,  also 
rising,  held  his  arm,  exclaiming — "  To  the  sole 
vanquisher  of  the  day  I — to  our  noble  host !  It  was 
he  alone  who  killed  the  two  bears ;  and  if,  through 
his  generosity,  I  have  allowed  the  illusion  to  last 
so  long,  it  was  simply  for  this  reason  :  the  affront 
which  I  gave  him  was  a  public  one — the  reparation 
ought  to  be  public  likewise.  I  now  declare  that 
Monsieur  de  V  illetreton  is  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  that  1  shall  maintain  it  towards  all  and  against 
all." 

"This  time,  at  least,  1  shall  no!  take  up  your 
gauntlet,"  said  Monsieur  d'Argcnlrd. 

"  There  's  a  brave  young  man  1"  cried  the  pa- 
reur, whom  his  master  had  admitted  to  his  table, 
and  who  endeavorc^d  to  conceal  a  furtive  tear. 
"  Nothing  could  belter  prove  to  me,  sir,  that,  with 
a  little  experience,  you  will  be  as  calm  in  the  pres- 
ence of  bears,  as  you  are,  I  am  sure,  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy." 


Diamond  Dust. — The  demand  for  diamond  dust 
within  a  few  years  has  increased  very  materially, 
on  account  of  the  incrca-sed  demand  for  all  articles 
that  are  wrought  by  it,  such  as  cameos,  intaglios, 
&c.  Ueccnlly  there  has  been  a  discovery  made  of 
the  peculiar  |>ower  of  diamond  dust  u|)on  steel : 
it  gives  the  finest  edge  to  all  kinds  of  cutlery,  and 
threatens  to  displace  the  hone  of  Hungary.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  cutting  a  diamond  (the  hardest 
substance  in  nature)  the  dust  is  placed  on  the  teeth 
of  the  saw — to  which  it  adheres,  and  thus  permits 
the  instrument  to  make  its  way  through  the  gem. 
To  this  dust,  too,  is  to  be  attributed  solely  the 
power  of  man  to  make  brilliants  from  rough  dia- 
monds ;  from  the  dust  is  obtained  the  perfection  of 
the  geometrical  symmetry  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  mineral,  and  also  that  adamantine 
polish  which   nothing  c^in  injure  or  affect,  save  a 

sut>-' '    •■   '-.vn   nature.     The  power  of  the 

di.i  !  is  remarkable  :  it  is  known  to 

pa:  I  In  •.niiyi-  iiisiMiK'eii — and  may 

til'  in   u|>on  steel 

wi!  .'  t  taught  us  to 

be  familiar  '  I  low  is  it  that  a  diamond  caat  into  a 
crucible  of  melte.)  jn-m  converts  the  latter  into 
■teelt     Whai  I,  it  is  evident  that 

tlie  diamond  <!  '  razors,  knives,  and 

cm'  Iv  to  command 

Ih'  r  or  not  it  is 

s^rtHT*!  iiiat  iii'.'ru  la  uii^uiiiig  (/*i/tind  the  superior 


hardness  of  the  dust  over  the  steel  to  give  that 
keenness  of  edge  that  has  surprised  all  who  have 
used  it. —  Church  and  Stale  Gazelle. 


Sm  Robert  Pekl  has,  it  is  said,  recommended 
Mr.  M'Culloch  to  the  queen  for  a  pension  of  X'aOO, 
in  recugnition  of  the  services  which  he  has  rendered 
to  political  economy  : — and  we  may  mention,  loo, 
while  speaking  of  the  rewards  conferred  on  such 
merit  as  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  Alhrrurum, 
by  the  retiring  minister,  that  we  find  the  name  of 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  in  the  batch  of  baronets  just 
gazetted — the  well-earned  reward  of  hia  labors  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  ;  not  the  least  conspicuous 
(and  we  trust  effectual)  of  which  has  been  his  late 
generous  expedition  to  the  foot  of  the  KuAsian  au- 
tocrat's very  throne,  in  behalf  of  his  oppressed  co- 
religionists.— Alhfrurutn. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, an  cxiri"riliii:irv  commiHiicalion  was  made 
by  a  Greek  i,  M.  I'"j«!ltj:i — wlm  asserts 

that,  by  the  ..  of  electric  light,  he  has  been 

enabled  to  see  through  the  human  body,  and  thus 
lo  detect  the  existence  of  dee|)-»c.'aled  visceral  dis- 
ease. He  has  followed  the  operations  of  digestion 
and  of  circulatiini — and  has  seen  the  nerves  in  mo- 
tion. M.  pjtcltja  has  given  the  •name  of  "  An- 
thr.iposcope"  to  his  rciiiarkablo  discovery.— vl/Ae- 
Turum. 
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From  iho  Aiheofpum. 
Theorrlkal  and  Prarlical  Trtatist  on  ifte  Printing 
of  TiMties. — [Traili  Fratii/uect  Thioriipie,  «J-e.) 
By  J.  I'ersoi;.     4  vols.     Paris. 

This  work  wo  consider  to  ho  one  of  tlie  most  re- 
markable that  has  issui'il  from  the  Parisian  press 
iliirin);  the  prestmt  year,  ^jonio  time  since,  the 
Kreiieh  "  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  National 
Industry,"  established  in  Ifid'i,  offered  a  priie  for 
the  best  essay  on  blcHchin^  and  iinntini;  calicoes. 
None  of  the  papers  sent  in  were  uefmril  worthy  of 
the  prize  ;  but,  in  tlui  mean  time,  the  author  of  the 
above  work,  who  is  Profes-wr  in  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  at  Sirasburc,  thouifh  unable  to  complete 
his  work  by  the  specified  day,  persevered — and 
finally  laid  before  the  Society  the  result  of  his 
labors.  That  l«xly  folly  appreciated  the  preat 
value  of  M.  Persox's  MS.  ;  and  published  it,  under 
tlicir  patronage — at  the  same  time,  presenting  the 
author  with  a  medal,  of  the  value  of  3,000  francs. 
M.  Persoz  was  born  and  broujiht  up  in  a  calico 
prinliiij;  manufactory  ;  and  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  life  at  .\lsace,  in  the  midst  of  print 
works — where  ho  luught  chemistry. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  work  are  devoted 
to  the  ileitcriplion  of  the  various  coloring  matters, 
and  the  means  employed  in  printing — embracing 
the  different  kinds  of  machinery  us<'d  in  manufac- 
tories. The  latter  volumes  contain  the  receipts 
for  the  colors  actually  used  in  printing  on  cotton 
and  woollen  cloths.  To  each  receipt  is  annexed  a 
pattern  of  the  cloth  so  printed  ;  by  which  means 
the  reader  is  put  in  |)ossi\ssion  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced. The  illustrations  to  the  work  amount  to 
not  less  than  IC)  designs  and  -12!)  pallerns — printed 
in  with  the  text — besides  a  quarto  alias,  of  twenty 
plates.  The  patterns  have  been  contributed  by  the 
principal  calico  printers  in  .Msace,  Switzerland, 
Normandy,  Paris,  England,  and  Scotland  ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  the  author  alluding  gratefully  to 
the  liberality  evinced  by  the  different  manufacturers 
— who,  rising  above  all  petty  national  jealousies, 
were  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  advancing 
chemical  science,  by  placing  the  proilucts  of  their 
manufactories  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Persoz. 

Some  of  the  patterns  are  of  great  beauty — dis- 
playing a  brilliancy  of  color  which  we  have  never 
seen  e.vcelled  ;  and,  altogether,  the  work  gives 
abundant  evidence  that  the  art  of  calico-printing 
has  altaininl  to  extraordinary  perfection.  It  is 
worthy  of  mention,  that  the  Knglish  legislature 
enacted,  in  17rfO,  a:i  absurd  sum|>luary  law,  pro- 
hibiting the  wearing  of  alt  printed  calicoes  whatso- 
ever, either  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin.  This 
act  remained  in  force  during  a  period  of  ten  years  ; 
and  then,  was  re|H'aled  by  an  only  hall'-enliglitened 
body  of  senators — who  permitted  wliat  were  called 
British  calicoes,  if  made  of  linen  warp,  with  weft 
of  cotton  only,  to  be  printed  and  worn,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  duty  of  six|>enco  on  the  siiu.iro  yard. 

These  acts  had  the  elFect  of  nearly  o\ .-i  ....^, 

amongst  us,  the  rising  industry  in  i  is 

department  of  the  arts  :  anditwasoiil i'Tl, 

when  that  part  of  the  act  of  1730  which  required 
the  warp  to  be  made  of  linen  yarn  was  repealed, 
that  calico-printing  engaged  tlie  serious  attention 
of  Knglish  manufacturers. 

The  dread  of  encouraging  Iho  importation  of 
cotton,  and  throwing  flax  (a  native  product)  out  of 
cultivation,  had  a  siinihar  elTect  in  France  ; — 
although  that  country  had  the  good  sense  to  per- 
ceive its  error  at  an  earlier  period  than  (Jreat 
Britain.  It  is  well  known  that  the  principles  of 
calico-printing  are  now  profoundly  studied  by  the 
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CAUSE    OF    DOl'BI.E    FLOWERS. 

Thk  cnnse  nf  double  tlowera  has  lately  bseil 
explained  in  the  Rei-ve  llorlicole,  on  a  rather  curious 
and  interesting  principle.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
inquiring  mind  not  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  tho 
fact,  that  many  plants  which,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
never  present  more  than  a  single  row  of  petals, 
begin  to  a-ssumc  several  rows  under  continued  cul- 
tivation. The  effix-ts  of  a  richer  soil,  and  other 
genial  circumstances,  or  the  mere  accident  of 
double  petals  in  one  plant  transmitted  with  im- 
provement through  its  progeny,  are  the  common 
explanations  ;  and  these  are  generally  received  as 
satisfactory,  without  retlecting  that  what  we  call 
accident  is  itself  a  result  of  some  cause,  and  that 
change  of  condition  must  attack  some  physiologi- 
cal principle  before  it  can  have  any  effect  in  modi- 
fying the  character  of  a  plant.  Nothing  is  now 
so  common  as  double  flowers ;  and  "  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,"  says  tho  Rcrur,  "we  must  make 
practice  agree  with  theory.  Every  gardener  who 
sows  seed  wishes  to  obtain  plants  with  double 
flowers,  so  as  to  have  blossoms  which  produce  the 
greatest  effect.  Kvcry  double  plant  is  a  monstrous 
vegetable.  To  produce  this  anomaly,  we  mnst 
atl.-ick  the  principle  of  its  creation  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  seed.  This  being  granted,  let  us  examine  id 
what  way  these  seeds  ought  In  be  treated.  If, 
after  having  gathered  the  seeds  of  ten  weeks' 
stock,  for  example,  we  sow  them  immediately, 
the  greater  number  of  the  seedlings  will  produce 
single  flowers  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  pre- 
serve these  same  seeds  for  ihree  or  four  years,  and 
sow  them,  we  shall  find  double  flowers  upon  near- 
ly all  the  plants.  To  explain  this  phenomenon, 
we  say  that,  in  keeping  a  seed  for  several  years, 
we  f.iligue  and  weaken  it  so,  that  the  energy 
which  would  otherwise  havo  been  expended  in 
producing  stamens,  produces  petals.  Then,  when 
we  place  it  in  a  suitable  soil,  we  change  its  natural 
state,  and  from  a  wild  plant  make  it  a  cultivated 
one.  What  proves  our  position  is,  that  plants  in 
their  wild  slate,  shedding  their  seeds  naturally, 
and  sowing  them  as  soon  as  they  fall  to  the  ground, 
yet  in  a  long  succession  of  time  scarcely  ever  pro- 
duce plants  with  double  flowers.  We  think,  then, 
after  what  we  have  said,  that  whenever  a  gardener 
wishes  to  obtain  double  flowers,  he  ought  not  to 
sow  the  seeds  till  after  having  kept  them  for  as 
long  a  time  as  possible.  These  principles  are  equal- 
ly applicable  to  melons,  and  all  plants  of  that  fam- 
ily. Wo  admit,  like  many  other  observers,  that 
melon  plants  obtained  from  seeds  the  preceding 
year  oughl  to  produce,  and  do  produce,  really  very 
vigorous  shoots,  with  much  foliage  ;  but  very  few 
fruitful  flowers  appear  on  such  plants  ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  wo  sow  old  seeds,  we  obtain 
an  abundance  of  very  large  fruit.  In  fact,  in  all 
varieties  of  the  melon,  the  seeds  should  always  be 
kept  from  three  to  eight  years  before  being  sown, 
if  we  would  obtain  fine  fruit,  and  plenty  of  it." 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  RE-PRINTS. 

The  liihit,  Th,   A  llu'  TalmuJ;  or  Bibli- 

cal I/egende  of  il.  juHib.     ('oni[)ile«l  from 

Arabic  suurcea,  and  riiiii()ari>d  with  Jewish  Tra- 
ditions. By  Dr.  li.  Weil.  Traiiiilaied  from  ibe 
German.     Vol.  16  of  Har|)crs'  New  Miscellany. 

7^-  yfm!rm  Pritisk  Plutarch ;  or  Lives  of  Men 
A  1  in  the  recent  history  of  F.ngland  for 

t  ",  Virtues,  or  .\chievpment.s.     By  VV. 

C.  laylur,  L.L.  U.  Vol.  17  of  Harpera'  New 
Miscellany. 

The  KrjxJition  to  Borneo  of  If.  \f.  S.  Dido,  for 
the  Suppression  of  Piracy  :  with  Kxiracts  from  the 
Journal  of  James  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  S.irawak  (now 
agent  for  the  British  government  in  Borneo.)  By 
Captain  the  Hon.  Henry  Kcppel,  R.N.  Vol.  18 
of  Harpers'  New  Miscellany. 

Timptr  and  Temperament ;  or  Varieties  of  Char- 
acter. By  Mrs.  hllis.  Published  by  Har]>er  & 
Brothers. 

T^c  Wandering  Jew  is  now  completed. — Cop- 
land's Dictionary  of  Pracliral  Medicine  hns  reached 
the  letter  O  in  Part  IG. — Harpers'  Illuminated  and 
Illustrated  Shaksjieare  has  reached  No.  100. 

Pictorial  Jliitlory  of  England.  This  hook  it  is 
pleasant  to  look  at :  so  well  is  it  printed,  and  so 
good  is  it  for  the  family. 

Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England; 
with  a  Treatise  on  the  Popular  Progress  in  Eng- 
lish History.  By  John  Forster.  F.ditcd  by  J.  0. 
Chowles.  Sir  John  Kliot,  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
and  John  Pym,  are  the  lives  in  Nos.  1  and  i2.  To 
be  completnl  in  five  numbers. 

WiLir  &  Putnam  have  iseued  several  good 
books  : 

EerUstaftical  Peminisemcfi  of  the  United  States. 
Bt  the  Rev.  Edward  Waylcn,  late  Rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Kockville,  Maryland.  Eleven 
years  resident  in  America. 

(Whether  it  arise  from  the  longer  residence 
here,  or  a  b""'  ■•  •■'•^,„t  ,,r  a  clearer  head  than 
many   other  !'rs    have    had — it  is 

pleasant  to  .« i  „  n  writing  of  us  with- 

out arrogance  or  pertness.  And  when  we  reftil- 
lerf  thi'  lii:;h  praife  we  rec^-ived  from  Mr.  Lyell, 
w'  1  much  from  Mr.  Waylen  in  his  reli- 

(.'.  -:<,we  may  pcrhai»,dimdent  as  weare, 

be  ciinMiii-iil  that  there  is  really  some  good  among 
OS.  We  copv  a  few  passages  from  his  preface, 
dated  Q  '■'  -  ] 
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distinguish  a  portion  of  them  before  the  world,  and 
the  exhibitions  of  popular  license  which  the  coun- 
try occasionally  presents,  originate  in  a  combina- 
tion of  religious  and  political  influences,  in  whirh 
the  former  has  decidedly  the  largest  share  ;  as  in 
the  following  pages  is  attempted  to  be  shown. 
•  ••••• 

"  The  author's  own  experience  has  satisfactorily 
proved  to  him,  that  even  amongst  the  demagogue 
political  capitalists,  the  arrogance  and  conceit 
which  is  erriinoiiusly  charged  ujxin  the  whole 
nation  is,  in  fact,  only  a  '  defensive'  weapon,  re- 
sulting from  the  contempt  w  hich  it  was  fa»hionulile 
for  English  writers  and  public  s|X'akers  to  express 
for  America  and  her  instilutions  long  after  the  war 
which  made  her  independent  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. •  •  •  • 

"  The  people  of  the  United  States — the  author's 
experience  and  intimate  know  ledge  of  them  enable 
him  to  affirm  it — those  who  form  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  and  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  yet  recover  their 
legitimate  control  over  the  action  of  the  country — 
are  ready  and  desirous  to  join  with  us  in  securing 
a  lasting  alliance,  and  in  all  the  schemes  for  more 
enlarged  benevolence  to  which  such  alliance  roust 
naturally  lead." 

[Mr.  Waylen  is  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  it 
may  require  a  "  cstholic  spirit"  on  the  part  of 
readers  of  other  denominations  to  enjoy  the  book. 
We  have  not  had  time  to  read  it,  but  look  for 
rouch  pleasure  therefrom.] 

TTie  Life  and  Cnrrctpondrnce  of  John  Foster  : 
edited  by  J.  E.  Hyland.  (Mr.  Foster  is  so  well 
known  as  the  Author  of  the  Essay  on  Decision  of 
Character,  that  American  readers  will  take  up 
these  volumes  with  much  interest.] 

Responses  on  the  Use  of  Tobacco.  By  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Ingersoll  Lane,  Author  of  the  Mysteries 
of  Tobacco.  (This  book  consists  principally  of 
letters  to  the  author  from  twenty-five  well-known 
persons  who  carry  on  the  war  against  tobacco  with 
much  zeal.  We  remember  to  have  heard  a  man 
of  many  bad  qualities,  among  which  a  want  of 
politeness  was  evident,  say  to  an  old  lady  who 
(pflered  him  a  jiinch  of  snulT — "  I  never  snulT, 
smoke,  chew,  swear,  or  drink  rum."  She  threat- 
ened to  throw  her  snulT-box  into  his  eyes,  for  his 
classification,  and  perhaps  that  nioilc  of  disposing 
of  it  would  have  been  useful  to  him,  as  it  certainly 
would  have  been  to  her.  We  rfn  not  use  tobacco, 
except  fur  the  purpose  of  disgusting  the  moih,  but 
nevertheless  are  candid  enough  to  sec  that  there 
must  be  something  strong  in  it,  for  else  the  many 
high-spirited  young  men  about  town  wonld  not 
submit  to  the  labor  of '/iror/zni,'  it  ;  and  there  must 
be  somethiiiK  good  in  it,  or  lis  use  would  not  bo 
indulged  in  by  so  many  clergymen  and  other  wise 
men.  Many  distinguished  "  temperance"  men, 
api>ear  to  find  help  in  it.  There  must  be  great 
L'lMiil.  Ill  make  up  in  the  minds  of  such  men  as  wo 
in  of,  for  the  olTenres  to  delicacy  and 
■  which  are  inseparable  from  the  use  of 
tills  "  great  medicine."] 

flarrLEV  &   McElrath    have   added    to  their 
stock  of  good  b<'oks,  Incentives  to  the  Cultivation 
'  ncc  ofdeolngv.      !)■  ■  '      •'         ,. 

nng.      By  S.   S.   H:ii 

i.  II. ii'iit  of  Common  School.!  ■•. ;     -t 

York,  Editor  of  Common  School  Journal, 
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Fnim  th«  Pnralgn  Quiirtorif  lUvteir. 

Di  la  Dinuicratie  rhez  Its  Prldicateurs  ilt  In  Lii^. 
Par  M.  Ch.  Labittk.     8vo.     Paris:   IH^U'. 

From  about  tlio  year  1578  to  !5f)>,  n  iwrirxl  not 
far  shdrl  of  twenty  yi-ars,  the  fair  reiilm  of  France, 
bounil  ilown  with  llir  iron  ft'tters  of  that  rriit'l,  tur- 
bulent, implacalile  "  l4itfiie"  whioli  lias  obtained  a 
place  in  history  not  Ipsw  congpiciinuR  than  the  "  Pi- 
rectorat"  or  the  "Consulat  '  of  later  titnes,  wa» 
proatrated  at  the  feel  of  its  cleriry.  Perhaps  no 
period  of  history  has  ever  presented  a  state  of 
things  so  extraordinary  in  all  its  relations,  or  so  re- 
plete with  warninj;  for  future  ages.  None  has 
been  so  cpnoratly  misundcrsloml  and  inisrrpresenl- 
ed  by  nio'torii  historians,  who,  jndpinp  only  from  a 
superficial  ami  partial  view  of  the  outward  face  of 
events,  have  tried  to  pivo  it  a  variety  of  phvsiop- 
nomies  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  have  Ic^  it  at 
last  a  sort  of  incoinnrrliensible  mystery. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  dive  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  stream  of  events  ;  he  should  seek 
out  the  cause  which  moves  the  waters ;  it  is  not 
enoufjh  to  watch  merely  the  apparent  actions  of 
those  who,  perhaps,  in  spile  of  their  outward  im- 
portance lo  the  view,  are  in  reality  only  the  arms 
which  execute,  while  a  moving  principle  far  less 
splendid  and  less  im|Hising  sets  them  lo  work. 

Such  was  the  ease  in  an  especial  degree  with 
ihis  redoubtable  "  l,igue."  Writer  after  writer 
has  traced  the  intrigues  of  the  princes,  has  admired 
the  pcrseverinj  constancy  and  bravery  of  the  King 
of  Navarre,  has  spoken  reproachfully  of  the  politi- 
cal pretensions  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  selfish  de- 
signs of  the  Spaniard  ;  but  few  or  none  have  with- 
drawn their  eyes  from  these  more  dazzling  specta- 
cles, to  trace  the  progress  of  a  band  of  preachers 
who  kept  these  actors  in  motion,  who  used  religion 
as  a  means  of  gratifying  their  ambition  or  their  ap- 
petite, and  who  raised  a  storm  which,  as  we  have 
lust  remarked,  it  took  nearly  twenty  years  lo  allay. 
These  lornied  the  true  body  and  soul  of  the 
"  Ligue,"  and  they  furnish  apolitical  lesson  which 
it  would  be  well  lo  remember.  .\  French  writer 
of  good  promise,  who  was  recently  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  attempted,  in  the  volume  of  which 
we  give  the  title  above,  to  compile  their  history  from 
a  class  of  doeumenis  too  seldom  consulted — the  polit- 
ical sermons  and  s.atirical  tracts,  which,  under  cir- 
cumstances like  these,  never  fail  lo  issue  from  the 
press  in  profusion.  A  few  pages  will  not  be 
thrown  away  in  laving  l«'foro  our  readers  some 
portion  of  the  result  of  his  researches,  which  are 
very  little  known  in  this  country.  Wo  take  tv" 
volume  as  a  collection  of  materials;  for  in  so;; 
of  his  general  views  we  entirely  disagree.  1.. 
many  things  M.  Labitto  appears  to  us  lo  partake 
too  much  of  the  character  of  a  historian,  who  flat- 
ters himself  that  ho  is  viewing  history  from  a  neu- 
tral and  impartial  position,  because  he  treats  the 
principles  of  both  parties  with  ec^ual  contempt; 
and,  in  so  .doing,  he  further  runs  into  a  fault  too 
conim^Mi  in  French  writers  of  this  cla.ss — that  of 
gi'iiiral./iug  facts  which  are  simply  accidental,  and 
of  giving'  as  general  principles  what  are  merely  the 
evident  result  of  sudden  jwlitical  excitement. 
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Let  us,  before  we  prtxrced,  glance  for  a  moment 
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of  Europe  into  ono  wide  uncli 
der,  rape,  and  pillage.  The  i 
preachers  acted  a  prominent  part  in  these  fearful 
scenes  ;  they  waded  literally  through  blood  lo  the 
pulpit,  from  which  there  seemed  to  issue  but  one 
continuous  cr)' of,  "  Slay  !  slay  I  rob  I  rob!"  aery 
which  had,  indeed,  been  heard  long  before  it  was 
put  in  execution.  .\s  early  as  the  year  1554,  ten 
years  before  the  execution  of  .Vnne  Dulmurg,  and 
eighteen  before  the  faUil  St.  Harth^lemy,  the  dean 
of  St.  Gcrmaine  I'.Vuverrois  at  Paris,  father  Le 
Picart,  had  the  effrontery  to  preach  from  his  pulpit, 
when  speaking  of  ihc  Protestants,  that,  "  the  kinjf 
ought  for  a  time  to  counterfeit  the  Lutheran 
amongst  them,  so  that  thus  alluring  them  into  his 
IM)wer,  they  might  fall  upon  them  all,  and  purge 
the  kingdom  of  them  at  once."  As  the  support 
of  the  clergy  became  more  and  more  necessary  to 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Guises,  their  influence 
increased  lo  such  a  point  that  even  the  i 
was  no  longer  a  bridle  lo  it,  and  they  ur.' 
ly  and  unequivocally  urged  on  the  popuhur  tn  n^e 
and  destroy  the  Huguenots.  There  was  soon  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  clergy  against  the  mod- 
erate and  peaceful  policy  of  the  king,  whose  weak- 
ness only  increajM'd  their  audacity.  For  several 
years  priests  and  monks  were  everywhere  busily 
engaged  in  preaching  to  the  people  that  they 
should  take  up  arms;  they  hesitated  not  to  point 
out  lo  the  assassin  men  of  wealth  and  influence 
who  favored  the  reformers ;  they  even  went  so  far 
as  to  proclaim  in  their  sermons  that,  "  if  the  kin({ 
showed  loo  much  reluct  :  .^.sacre  the  Cal- 

vinists,  he  ought  lo  be  >!  ;)d  shut  up  in  a 

convent ;"  and,  at  the  l«i.iiiiun::  I'l  the  memorable 
year  1572,  a  bishop,  Amaud   Sorbin  of  Ncvers. 
fnisail  r-  ■■  ''■'  "-■  'I-  "^  "■^•"-"ion  of  contemporary 
I  historic  :  'r  not  killing  them, 

and  pul'  •■  of  Anjou  to  do  the 

work  himself,  "  not  without  giving  him  some  hope 
of  the  primogeniture,  as  Jacob  had  received  that 
of  his  brother  F.sau."  The  pulpit  became  a  power 
superior  to  the  laws ;  the  king  ^ss  no  longer 
able  lo  resist,  and  the  result  was  the  catastrophe 
of  the  »-llh  of  August,  1572,  which  is  still  remem- 
liercd  with  horror  as  the  mas.sacre  of  .St.  Harth<- 


Icmy.     From  this  moment  the  French  clergy,  in 


SI;  -0  preach- 

er- iom. 

Such  was  the  slate  of  France  when,  in  1574, 
Henri  III.  ascended  the  throne.  A  powerful  in- 
sunreclion  against  the  crown  already  existed,  which 
was  excited  hy  men  who  above  all  others  had  the 
entry!"  '  m  every  ear,  and 

who  m.  .1  their  purposes 

every  wim  ['.i^.^.mii  ana  rrvtMwr.ou.iry  feeling  undct 
the  specious  pretence  of  the  safety  of  the  chuit^. 
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All  they  wanted  was  or(;anizalion,  and  a  banner 
under  which  to  fipht.  The  latti-r  wa»  furnislied  by 
the  popularity  uf  the  Ciuiaca,  whom,  fur  more  lh#n 
one  (joncralion,  the  Catholic  preachers  had  been 
pointm);  out  to  the  (Tevoiion  of  their  hearers  by  the 
most  extrav-.  ■   which  ihey  were  ca- 

llable :  »c:irr  i  iiienilier  of  the  fam- 

ily '  '  '  '  uiiiii  I  iiHiooiy  who  had  not  been  held 
f<  I'  pulpit  an  a  Kaint  or  a  martyr.*     On 

all  ill.  ■  ■  •■.  the  preachent  hardly  concealed 

their  «  ]'  ihe  House  of  Ixjrraine  in  op|)o- 

silion  ti>  .:.    .   Mi;  family;  and  they  coustanlly 

dwelt  on  the  tlieme,  that  a  kin);  who  shows  favor 
to  heretics  ought  to  tie  torn  from  his  throne  by  his 
anbjects,  and  one  more  orthodox  substituted  in  his 
place.  I'lie  organization,  which  the  earlier  oppo- 
sition to  the  crowD  had  wanted,  was  found  in  the 
"  Liaue." 

This  Li(;ue,  of  which  the  first  serious  symptoms 
showed  themselves  in  I57C,  was  only  the  realiza- 
tion on  a  large  scale  of  what  had  already  been  at- 
tempted partially  by  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine. 
When  once  formed,  the.  association  increased  rap- 
idly, and  a.t  it  became  slronycr,  it.s  aim  was  directed 
pro|Kirtionubly  higher.  One  of  the  articles  ol  its 
programme  was  "  The  Defence  of  the  King  ;"  but 
as  that  was  only  a  secondary  object,  it  was  soon 
forgotten.  In  fact,  it  was  covcnanlpil  from  the 
first,  that  those  of  the  "  Holy  Union,"  as  it  was 
termed,  had  a  right  to  sustain  their  cause  by  force 
of  arms  against  whoever  it  might  be.  Ihe  remiss- 
ness which  they  thought  Henri  Ml.  showed  in  per- 
secuting heretics,  and  the  defection  of  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive (the  Duke  of  Aleneon)  to  the  united 
fiarty  of  the  Huguenots  and  discontented  Catho- 
ics,  irritated  the  violent  Catholics  to  that  degree, 
that  it  w:ia  resolved  to  overthrow  the  house  of  Va- 
lois.  A  messenger  sent  to  the  court  of  Home  rep- 
resented, that  the  benedictions  bestowed  by  the 
Holy  See  on  the  race  of  Charlemagne  had  not 
tpassed  to  the  family  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  a  geneal- 
ogy was  drawn  up  by  which  the  Guises  were  made 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Carluvingians.  The 
first  volume  of  the  "  Mdmoircs  de  la  Liguc"  con- 
tains a  note  of  the  secret  council  held  at  Home  for 
the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Valoix,  and  the 
transmission  uf  the  crown  to  that  of  Guise,  in  which 
the  preachers  were  to  act  a  very  ini|Kirtant  part. 
TV  •■  —  '  -night  forward  even  in  the  first  article, 
^^  .  "  that  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  con- 

f  !.  r.ry  shall  exer'   iI.m.^.  Ives  against 

til  led  to  the  ;iiid  excite 

til    ,    ,  .I'ler  them  frt,,,  ^:i,i  them."  t 

*  TTie  DDSrriiT>ii!"'i<  Ixililicnl  VMiInm'  nf  tlii"  Callinlic 
preachers  wn» 
p>-r*ona!   attn' 

m >'■  ■'•>■ 

<!■■ 

r.i 

*■  ■ 

A 
li 

t" 


U  n'^tut  pai  tioDuu!.'  k  pv 
tebaaaa  appMn  lo  hari!  h 
lian. 

i- 

kartwm  a  >- 
iaPMaMim 


lu  \n:ixt\"     Tlif 
Willi  this  cxplBnn- 


o'H- 
i-ii-i. 


priDdpic*  of  the  Homi»h  chuicit  wciuImxuU  tu  Ik;  •}»- 


,  aad  llMt  Iktjr 


The  cur^s  were  enjoined  to  act  the  part  of  men  in 
condition  to  bear  arms,  and  it  was  residved  that  the 
king  should  lie  deposed  and  shut  up  in  a  monas- 
tery. This  was  an  attempt  to  force  society  back 
to  the  barbarism  of  tliu  first  ages  of  the  inun- 
archy. 

^^  hen  Henri  convoked  the  first  states  at  Dlois, 
he  hoped  that  moderate  men  would  liave  been  elect- 
ed ;  but  the  pri'achers  had  caused  so  much  excite- 
ment among  the  Catholics,  that  the  pi.  '■■'■•"  .lid 
not  dare  to  offer  themselves,  and  the  .; 

ent  were  all  liguers.     The  king  felt  u .ay 

of  his  position,  and  attempted  to  recover  his  inllu- 
ence  by  suddenly  placing  hin)!<elf  at  the  head  nf  the 
Ligue  ;  but  hia  weakness  of  character  hindered  him 
from  profiting  hy  this  step.  Tlic  projects  of  the 
finises  were  for  a  moment  only  disconcerted  :  and 
the  edict  of  Poitiers  tircnglhencd  their  party,  which 
now  openly  encouraged  and  invoked  the  democratic 
passions  of  the  mob  as  a  weapon  acaiiist  the  throne. 
The  violent  attacks  upon  the  king  from  the  pulpit, 
and  the  eulogies  of  the  Guises,  increased  ilaily. 
Every  vice  and  even  every  weakntbs  of  Henri  HI. 
was  raked  up  and  dwelt  upon  with  malicious  acri- 
mony :  his  very  acts  of  devuiion,  which  in  another 
monarch  would  have  been  lauded  to  the  skies,  were 
turned  into  crimes ;  and  when  he  foundeil  a  monas- 
tic order  of  penitents,  one  of  the  must  distinguished 
and  active  preachers  of  the  day,  the  benedictine 
Maurice  Poncet  applied  to  them  in  his  Mormon  the 
title  of  "la  con/reric  da  hypocritrs  ti  alhiislet.'^ 
In  fact,  the  Catholics  would  not  allow  the  king  to 
save  his  soul  even  in  an  orthodox  manner. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  principles  nf  the 
Ligiie  rapidly  spread  themselves  through  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  "  In  the  north,  us  in  the  south, 
the  1'nion  found  its  adepts  as  well  amongst  the 
turbulent  as  among  the  moderate.  At  Nisines,  il 
was  established  by  massacres  and  rapes  ;  at  I<Bon, 
it  was  adi>pled  in  the  name  of  reason  and  legality. 
In  the  pulpits  of  the  provinces,  the  same  principles 
and  the  same  invectives  resounded  as  in  the  pul- 
pits nf  Paris  ;  at  Lyons,  there  was  the  Jacobin 
monk  Ihiln,  and  mure  especially  the  Jesuit  Claude 
Matthias,  //ic  cnuritr  of  Ihe  Jjfnir,  as  he  was  called, 
an  indefaligable  traveller  who,  under  the  least  pre- 
text, ran  from  one  end  of  Kuropc  to  the  other  fui 
the  intercsis  of  his  party  ;  at  Soissnns,  there  was 
Lauuay,  who  in  the  sequel  became  one  of  the 
chiefs  ;  at  Rouen,  the  cordelier  (idles  Illnnin  ;  at 
Orleans,  the  learned  but  violent  theologian  llurlat ; 
and  above  all,  there  was  at  Toul  the  arehileacnn 
of  the  cathedral,  Fran^iis  de  Rosiircs,  who  de- 
claimed against  his  king  amid  the  applauding 
shouts  of  the  mob,  "  con  plavnUle  e  fojmlare  tlo- 
i/uenza,"  as  Davila  says.  This  traiifois  de 
liosidres  had  in  l-Ob]  published  a  hwik  in  lavnr  uf 
ihc  title  of  the  house  of  I.urrainc,  for  which  ho 
was  thrown  into  the  Hastille  ;  the  credit  of  the 
Guises  procured  hi*  rclitase  ;  but  lUn'  '  ■■■■  d 
no    gratitude    to  Henri  HI.  for  his  .  r 

-  •'  .  r  for  his  incredible  apathy.     At  <  i.ai.ii...i.  ii.o 
iiins  of  the    preachers    ap|>ear    to   have   been 
'ht  inBiifrir..-..i     •..  ••\'-ite  more  rO'. . m^illv  thu 
!:u'e,  the  < '  .1  to  be  rcpi  i 

■  1/  or   till  I  iliiiion,   tlo  I 

lii.li  ;,  :  ilie  giant  Goliah.  David,  as  might 
.  i-iU  il.  i!.M  «sed,  was  the  symbol  of  Henri  do 
Guise."  Tlie  result  of  this  extraordinary  activity 
of  the  Catholics  was,  that  Henri  III.  was  univer- 
sally abandoned.  The  still.  '1 
more  alanning,  when  the  > 
Alenfon  made  Henri  of  is  .nun,  im  ii.i^u.  u.it 
leader,  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.     Ilia  claimt 
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ware  at  oncp  set  aside  by  a  bull  cf  excommiinira- 

tion,  and   the  cuiirt  of  Itomo  oprnly  : '"1 

thii  tiilps   of  Henri  do  Giiiso,  the  i  r 

and  pnimotcr  of  the  mnssacre  of  ihi    -  ar- 

th^lerny,  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  the 
preachers  were  directed  to  set  fortli  zealously  in 
their  sermons. 

At  first  the  hipher  clergy  had  shown  some  de- 
prco  of  rehicianco  to  take  part  in  these  fjross  and 
indecent  attacks  up(in  royally.  It  was  the  roll- 
pious  orders,  the  curds,  ihe  mahtrra  i.i  arts  rroltis, 
(as  they  were  termed  in  derision  by  the  other 
parly,)  the  doctors  of  the  .Sorboniie,  fed  with  Span- 
ish money,  publicly  enc<iuraged  by  the  duises, 
paid  and  excited,  and  even  prompted  by  the 
Uiichcss  of  Moiitpensier,  to  whom  the  kinjf  was 
an  object  of  furious  haired  ;  in  fact  it  was  the 
wluile  body  of  the  secondary  clerpy,  who,  assisted 
by  the  inlriguea  of  the  Jcsuiis,  the  support  of  the 
pope's  nuncio,  and  the  discontent  of  two  or  three 
ambitious  and  turbulent  prelates,  threw  themselves 
into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  disalfecled,  and 
acted  upon  the  masses  by  the  unbridled  brutalily 
of  their  declamations.  An  example  or  two  will 
show  the  unscrnpuliius  manner  in  which  they  pro- 
pajjated  misrepresenlalion  and  falsehood.  In  Au- 
tfust,  1.W7,  Jean  lloucher,  (one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent of  the  c\iTi»  of  Paris.)  preaching  in  the  church 
of  St.  Hartli^lemy,  told  his  auditors  with  the 
grealest  assurance,  that  the  king  intended  to  hin- 
der all  the  preachers  from  speaking  the  truth,  and 
that  he  had  already  put  to  death  Hurlat.lbc  incen- 
diary preacher  of  Orleans.  Henri  III.,  informed 
of  this  calumny,  sent  for  several  of  the  rebellious 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  their  presence 
asked  Hoiicher  why  he  had  accused  him  of  miir- 
derinj;  Hurlat  ?  Houcher  said  ihal  it  had  tx-en  told 
him  lor  truth.  The  kinp  reproached  him  for  be- 
lieving' what  was  evil  rallier  than  whit  was  (jood, 
and  then  c.iuscd  Hurlat  to  be  introduced,  alive  and 
well,  lo  rioueher's  no  small  confusion,  who,  how- 
ever, escaped  without  punishment.  It  is  even  said 
that  Hurlut  had  been  all  the  time  living  in  inter- 
course wiih  Houcher  and  the  other  preachers.  In 
the  same  year,  when  the  (!erinan  Reilers  were  en- 
tirely defeated  at  the  battle  of  Auneao,  at  which 
the  kinjj  was  present,  the  preachers  could  scarcely 
five  him  a  small  share  in  the  victory,  a  few  of 
them  only  condeseendinij  to  compare  him  with 
Saul,  who  had  slain  his  thousand,  while  David, 
i.  c,  Henri  de  (Juise,had  killed  his  ten  thousand  ; 
but  every  pulpit  rang  with  the  marvellous  valors 
of  this  "  new  Gideon  sent  for  the  salvatiim  of 
France."  The  king  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely offended  at  these  demonstrations  of  parti- 
ality ;  but  he  was  still  more  alarmed  in  the  De- 
cember following,  when  in  the  Sorbonne  the 
faculty  of  theology  decided  that  it  was  lawful  to 
take  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of  princes, 
who  did  not  fully  perform  the  duties  expected  from 
them. 

Wo  are  now  arrived  at  the  eventful  year  I.58i^. 
In  spite  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the  preachers, 
in  spite  of  the  apprt)bation  and  encouracemenl  of 
the  |>oi)e,  and  the  active  support  of  Philip  11.,  of 
Spain,  the  Guises  seem  to  have  shown  some  reluc- 
tance to  put  themselves  openly  at  the  head  of  the 
insurrccti'.m,  till  the  uncontrollable  zeal  of  a  self- 
formed  committee,  behind  which  they  concealed 
themselves,  obliged  them  to  throw  off  the  mask. 
This  committee  consisted  chiefly  of  the  more  in- 
tempenito  of  the  preachers,  with  two  or  three 
.'■oi;!-;,'!  1 1.<,  equally  distinguished  by  their  violence, 


who  on  entering  were  made  to  swear  to  saerifiee 

their  lives,  if  ncce?' ■  •' -■ 1  who  met 

for  some  time  in   ii  '  r,  in  tha 

Sorbonne.     They   ■  ,  ,  ;'"rted   by 

the  Duke  of  Mayrniie,  and  were  directly  coun- 
tenanced by  the  pope.  It  was,  indeed,  with  them 
that  the  latter  communicated  most  confidentially. 
They  liegan  by  demanding  of  the  king  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  inquisition,  like  that  of  Spain,  in 
every  town  in  France,  which  was  of  course  re- 
fused ;  and  then  they  sent  agents  into  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  to  agitate  the  [xipulace.  At 
Paris,  the  seditious  acrimony  of  the  sermons  in- 
creased lo  such  a  degree,  that  the  king  was  obliged 
to  send  for  <me  of  the  preachers,  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  had  held  forth  against  him  with 
more  than  ordinary  intemperance  in  the  pulpit  of 
St.  Sdverin.  A  report  was  instantly  set  abroad 
by  the  clergy,  that  the  king  designed  lo  seize  all 
the  preachers  ;  whereupon  the  cur6  of  St.  S^vcrin 
raised  his  parishioners,  and  refused  to  deliver  the 
offender.  Boucher  simultaneously  sounded  the 
tocsin  in  his  parish  of  St.  Heiioit  ;  their  confede- 
rate, Hu»sy-lc-Clerc,  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the 
lay  members  of  the  committee,  came  with  his  com- 
pany in  arms,  and  established  himself  in  the  immo 
diatc  nei<;ht)orb(iod  of  the  church  ;  and  the  king's 
archers,  who  came  to  seek  the  preacher,  were 
driven  away.  The  die  was  irrecoverably  thrown 
by  this  open  act  of  rebellion  ;  and  only  a  few  days 
after,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1.588,  the  "  barricades" 
compelled  Henri  HI.  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  from 
his  capital  by  one  of  its  most  private  entrances, 
followed  by  the  musket-shots  of  his  own  subjects. 
This  event  had  been  long  in  preparation  by  the 
revolutionary  council  of  the  preachers,  who,  in  the 
moment  of  action,  showed  themselves  in  the  fore- 
most ranks.  They  tnarrhrd  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  4(H)  monks,  and  t-OO  schidars  of  the  uni- 
versity, shoutintr  out  "  That  they  must  go  and 
»e\ze  '  brother'  Henry  do  Valois,  in  hia  Limvre." 
.\fler  the  king's  escape,  ihey  eslablished  a  kind  of 
municipal  government  in  the  capital. 

Influenced  by  Ibis  success,  for  the  king  by  his 
flight  had  given  them  an  undoubted  advantage,  the 
clergy  of  Paris  seemed  to  be  worked  up  to  a  sort 
of  madness,  and  the  king,  in  his  retreat,  was  ex- 
posed daily  to  new  insults  and  humiliations.  Many 
of  the  vacant  cur^s  of  the  churches  of  the  capital 
were  given  to  violent  liguers.to  the  injury  of  liioso 
who  were  legitimately  entitled  to  them  ;  and  two 
priests,  w  ho  afterwards  made  themselves  peculiarly 
conspicuous,  Guincrstre  and  Pigenat.  were  thus 
forced  into  the  churches  of  St.  Nicolas  dea 
Champs,  and  St.  Gervais.  The  latter  preacher 
was  especially  popular  with  the  Parisian  mob , 
and  he  carried  his  zeal  so  ftr  as  to  march  in  their 
fanatical  pnK'Cs^ions  stark  naked,  with  nothing  but 
a  little  apron  of  while  linen  before  him.  Henri 
HI.,  driven  to  desperation,  bad  the  weakness  to 
attempt  to  deliver  himself  by  a  crime  ;  he  ordered 
the  murder  of  the  two  Guises,  Henri  and  his  bro- 
ther, the  cardinal,  which  was  executed  on  the  23J 
of  December,  1588. 

The  preachers  of  Paris  were  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment  at  the  first  intelligence  of  this  un- 
looked-for tragedy,  and  for  two  or  three  days  theii 
violence  seemed  to  have  ceased.  But  it  was  only 
the  silence  which  of^en  precedes  a  great  explosion. 
Gninceslre  was  the  first  to  break  it  ;  on  the  29th 
of  December  he  mounted  the  pulpit  of  the  church 
of  St.  Biirthelemy,  and  pronounced  a  violent 
philippic  against  the  king,  whom  he  called  a  i-i^utK 
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Hmulcs  (ihe  anairrnm  of  Henri  de  Valoi»,)  and 
after  applyiiie  In  him  every  kind  of  opprolirious 
epiltiei,  duclared  to  his  audience  thai  they  owed 
him  no  further  ob«!dience.  The  latter,  after  tlie 
sermon,  rushed  to  the  door,  where  they  U>re  down 
the  king's  arms,  and  trampled  them  under  foot. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  the  same  Guuicesire  called 
out  to  his  audience  to  hold  up  their  hands  and 
■wear  that  they  would  revenpe  the  deaths  of  the 
princes  wiih  the  last  farlhinu  in  their  purses,  and 
with  the  last  drop  of  their  hlood.  Tlie  president, 
De  llarlay,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  miMJera- 
lion,  was  siitine  in  face  of  the  pulpit ;  and  the 
preacher  addressed  him  more  pointedly  than  the 
rest — '•  liaise  your  hand,  Monsieur  le  President, 
laisc  it  very  high,  in  order  that  everyhody  may 
see  you."  Had  the  president  dared  to  disobey,  he 
would  probably  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  mob. 
Not  many  weeks  afterwards,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  liguers.  Picenat  preached  the 
apotheosis  of  the  Guises  at  Notre  Dame  ;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  a  torrent  of  eulouistic  eloquence,  he 
stopped  suddenly  to  ask  his  auditors  if  there  was 
not  a  man  among  them  zealous  enough  to  avenge 
the  martyrs  '•  in  the  hlood  of  the  tyrant  who  had 
ordered  "their  death."  This  was  a  direct  incite- 
ment to  regicide.  In  Pans,  the  clergy  pot  up  a 
procession  of  100,000  persons  carrying  tapers  in 
their  hands,  and  shouting.  "  Uo<),  extinguish  the 
race  of  the  Valois  I"  Some  of  ihe  priests  placed 
on  their  altars  wax  images  of  Henri  III.,  and  dur- 
ing the  service  of  the  mass  slabbed  them  several 
times  to  Ihe  heart. 

The  murder  of  the  princes  forms  a  marked  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Ligue.  Mendoza,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  left  the  king  and  repaired  to  Paris, 
where  ho  gave  the  Ligue,  by  his  presence,  the 
authority  of  the  name  of  Philip  H.  The  Duke  of 
Mavcnnc,  the  brother  of  the  Guises,  had  also 
thrown  himself  into  Paris  ;  and  under  his  presi- 
dency was  constituted  the  "council  of  forty," 
afterwards  increased  to  the  number  of  fifty-four, 
which  included  seven  of  the  most  intemperate 
preachers.  Hose,  IJoucher,  Provost,  Aubry,  Pelle- 
lier,  Pigenat,  and  Lauiiay.  The  members  of  this 
council,  wliich  had  virtually  seized  upon  Ihe  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  received  each  a  salary  of 
a  hundred  <cus  every  month.  The  object  of  the 
Ej-say  of  M.  Labilte,  which  we  are  following  in 
our  narrative,  is  to  show  the  democratic  tendency 
of  the  sermons  of  these  preachers  :  and  it  is  eri- 
(1.  Iinut,  that  they  encouraged  republican 

y  lib   llic   object   of  securing   to  tlicm- 

bt...^  lii.;  uX'Tcise  of  power  unchecked  by  a  supe- 
rior hand.  'I'hey  were  never  unmindful  of  their 
own  interests,  for  they  look  care  to  appropriate  to 
ihemseWes  a  largo  portion  of  the  plunder  of  the 
houses  of  suspected  royalists,  and  some  of  them 
were  known  to  be  living  in  shameful  profligacy. 
A  writer  of  the  time  tells  us  that  men  who  a  few 
years  Iwfore  stood  amongst  the  lowest  of  the 
clergy,  and  posseswd  little  more  than  what  was 
nocesst  .  were  now 

one  at  r  at  an  abb' 

at  a  bl»ii"j'rir,  arm  weri:  ii.irdly  satisfied  even  wiiii 
these. 

The  I...-.!'.  <i  .v..^ ,.„ii,  1....I  fcrtninly  a  pow- 
erful I  i|  of  those  who 
leceiviv  ilr.  1.  »'?  i.crupu- 
loos  than  ever  in  tti'  .ir:nts. 
They  began,  as  M.  In'  n  the 
lou-i.     IJoi                                                 .  in  a 

,.,.,;>,   on   the    i  .   said, 


"This  scurvy-pate  (ce  trii^nna)  always  wears  a 
turban  like  a  Turk,  wliich  he  has  never  been  seen 
to  take  otr,  even  at  the  sacrament.  And  when  this 
wretched  hypocrite  pretended  to  go  against  the 
Kellers  he  wore  a  furred  German  coat  with' silver 
hooks,  which  signified  the  good  intelligence  and 
agreement  which  were  between  him  and  r«  diables 
noirs  etn/iistnlis."  These  were  all  gratuitous  false- 
hiMHls.  Guincestrc,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
council,  went  still  further.  On  Ash-Wednesday 
he  announced  that  that  I/cnt  he  would  not  preacji 
the  gospel,  because  it  was  "  loo  common  and  every- 
body knew  it,"  but  that  he  would  relate  to  his  con- 
gregation, "  The  life,  actions,  and  abominable  deeds 
of  that  perfidious  tyrant  Henri  de  Valois,"  in  the 
course  of  which  he  deliberately  accused  him  of 
offering  worship  to  devils  ;  and  drawing  out  of  his 
pocket  an  ornamental  candlestick,  supported  by 
figures  of  satyrs,  which  he  pretended  had  belonged 
to  the  king — "  Lo  !"  said  he,  "  these  are  the  king's 
demons;  these  are  the  gods  whom  he  adores,  and 
whoso  enchantments  he  uses!"  Guincestre  and 
Feuardent,  a  preacher  as  violent  as  himself,  with 
the  influence  of  others  of  the  fraternity,  now  ob- 
tained from  the  faculty  of  theology  a  decree,  which 
declared  that  Henri  III.  was  dethroned,  and  author- 
ized his  subjects  to  take  arms  against  him.  The 
personalities  emjiloyed  in  the  sermons  became  dailj 
more  frequent ;  the  moderate  inhaliitanls  of  Paris 
were  obliged  to  attend  the  preachings,  and  join  iit 
acts  of  intemperate  zeal,  or  ihcy  ran  the  risk  of 
l>eing  pointed  out  from  the  pulpit  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  mob.  Women  were  not  spared.  On  one 
occasion,  a  preacher  having  pointed  out  two  ladies 
of  quality,  named  Darth^lemy  and  Feudeau,  as 
being  somewhat  remiss  in  their  zeal,  it  was  not 
without  the  gn-atest  difficulty  that  their  persons 
were  saved  from  outrage,  and  their  houses  from 
pillage.  Murder,  when  committed  upon  a  partisan 
of  the  king,  w.as  a  subject  of  public  exultation.  One 
day  a  liguer  slew  a  royalist,  in  a  frivolous  duel ; 
his  valor  was  in  an  instant  the  subject  of  a  sermon 
in  every  church.  "The  young  David,"  it  was 
said,  "  has  slain  the  Philistine  Goliah  !" 

A  new  tragedy  was  now  preparing,  which  was 
lo  load  to  a  further  complication  of  events.  The 
king  had  strengthened  himself  by  joining  with  the 
King  of  Navarre,  who  came  to  his  assistance  with 
a  Protestant  army,  and  they  advanced  upon  Paris. 
The  populace  began  to  be  discouraged  ;  an  exhi- 
bition of  strength  might  still  revive  the  latent 
respect  for  the  crown,  and  in  that  rase  the  influence 
of  the  preachers  w  as  at  an  end.  The  latter,  aware 
of  this,  were  indefatigable  in  their  exertions,  both 
at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  to  keep  up  people's 
zeal ;  they  said  that  the  capital  was  strong  enough 
and  rich  enough  to  set  at  defiance  four  kings ;  that 
Franco  was  sick,  and  could  only  be  relieved  by  a 
"  potion  of  blowl ;"  and  they  announced  oiricinlly 
that  they  know  it  was  intended  thai,  in  every  town 
which  surrendered  lo  the  king,  the  preachers  were 
to  be  massacred,  the  inagistrales  hung,  and  the 
women  abandoned  to  the  brutality  of  '  ''  s. 
The  not  over-scrupulous  writers  of  tli  o 

lo  report  t?  -  •uleccncy  of  the  ti  im-  i^  >.  ■..ih 
the  king  v  'if  in  the  pulpit.    The  end  of 

July  was  ^1  , .'s't  and  Pari^  "  '■•  -niT^  rim/  ko 

much  from  the  siege,  that  neo|.'  '■) 

speak  of   surrendering.       The   j  ■  d 

them  to  wail  patiently  seven  or  eighi  days,  and 
assured  them  that  they  wntild  see  iMjforo  the  ond 
of  the  week  "  some  ■ ."  (ywli/w)  /frandt 

chose,)  which  would  deliverance.    We 
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arc  '  same  nnni>iincenient  was  n 

tilt';  a  Ituurn,  Orleuns,  Amiens,  »ii 

(treat   luwiiB.      W'llliiii  (lie  lime  specified,  iin  the 
Ut  (if  Aiijfust,  15HU,  Keiiri  111.  was  nssaMinated 
liy  (he  Jnciiliiii  monk,  Jac(|ur8  Clement,  who  li ' 
been  urged  t<i  lliis  crime  by  tbe  exlmrtaliims  of  i 
preachers,  bv  llic  lavurs  (an  it  was  said)  of  i 
JJiicbess  uf  Munipuiisier,  and  bv  the  priimises 
the  chiefs  <>r  tlie  Iiiune.    Uiie  only  of  tlie  c)       ~ 
France,  the  sii|K'rior  of  a  Cistercian  coiii. 

lin(!<iisbed  by  bis  virtues,  ventured   to  ceh  : 

public  ihe  funeral  service  for  (be  niiforlunnte  iiioii- 
arcli ;  bis  inonkN  relielled  a):aiiibt  him,  be  was 
driven  from  bis  oDice,  and  was  long  afterwards  an 
object  of  (Hjrsecnlion  in  the  cburi-h. 

As  wo  slated  ut  the  liegiiiiiinE  of  our  article, 
France  now  lay  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  its 
preachers.  M.  L:ibitie  has  given  brief  notices  of 
some  of  the  most  prominently  seditious.  Jean 
Boucher,  the  moat  riinarkable  of  them  all  for  tbe 
part  he  acted,  and  for  the  nundier  and  violence  of 
Ilia  writings,  w:is  a  native  of  Paris,  born  in  1551, 
disiingnishid  for  bis  learning  and  el<><|nence,  but 
aiiibitiuus  ill  the  extreme,  and  possessed  of  a  fenx-i- 
ly  of  character  which  the  bi.slorians  of  the  time 
describe  as  amounling  almost  to  madness.  Next 
to  him  comes  (Uiillanme  Kosc,  a  (it  companion  for 
him,  equally  learned,  and  oven  more  elo<|uent,  but 
cbaracti^rized  by  IJayle  as  k  filus  ntras^i  liinirur 
I/Ill  Jut  in  Frame:  he  was  two  or  three  years  older 
than  lioucbcr,  had  received  innumerable  benefits 
from  Ibe  king  whom  he  deserted,  and  bad  l>een 
made  Hishop  of  Senlis  in  1584.  He  was  believed 
by  some  to  be  liable  to  temporary  atlueks  of  insan- 
ity. Matbieii  de  Launay  was  a  naiivo  of  Sens, 
had  been  a  convert  from  Calvinism,  and  was  sub- 
Bei)uenily  a  canon  of  .Soissons,  where  he  was  the 
grand  supporter  of  the  cause  of  tbe  Ligue,  until 
he  was  called  by  his  htethreii  to  Paris;  bo  was 
accused  of  irregularity  of  morals,  and  there  were 
those  who  did  not  hesitate  to  cbaracterixe  him  by 
the  appellation  of  itn  uilirat.  (i^nt^bnird,  a  liene- 
ilii-iiiie,  born  al  Kiom,  m  1637,  was  al!<o  distin- 
guished by  his  learning,  and  by  bis  fanatical  vio- 
lence— IjCstoile  compares  his  eliMinencc  to  that  of 
a  fish- woman  in  a  passion.  The  cordelier,  Fran- 
cois Fcuardent,  born  at  Coutances,  in  1539,  was 
»ls<i  considered  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Ligue  ; 
his  name  apin-ars  to  have  been  characteristic  of  bis 
temper.  A  contemporary  writer,  speaking  of  bis 
eliKpience,  tells  us  that  vrrhiim  sirut  facula  nrtli-bat. 
•Such  wore  (he  men  who  in  a  manner  wielded  the 
destinies  of  their  country.  After  these  in  impor- 
tance come  tbe  names  of  Pigeiiat,  Pelletier,  Pro- 
vost, and  (luinccalre,  the  latter  a  (Jascon,  whose 
name  would  seem  to  show  that  he  was  descended 
from  an  Knglisb  family.  Jean  Hamilton,  the  cur^ 
of  St.  Cosme,  was  a  Scot,  who  had  lefl  bis  native 
country  in  \\\a  youth,  on  account  of  his  religion. 
These  were  imitated  in  their  leal  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  by  the  numerous  muster  of  names, 
most  of  them  obscure,  which  formed  the  army  of 
this  extraordinary  church  militant.  There  were 
but  three  churches  in  all  Paris  which  were  not 
occupied  by  violent  liguers ;  all  the  others  had 
become  veritable  nests  of  sedition,  and  there  v 
not  a  place  of  worship  in  which  a  sermon  for  i; 
success  of  the  "  Holy  Union"  was  not  preacheU 
iwice  every  day. 

The  murder  of  tbe  king  threw  everything  ir.t 
momentary  confusion.      The   preachers  were  I 
from  wishing  to  avoid  the  odium  of  the  deed.     .V 
circular  was  sent  round  to  the  clergy  of  Paris, 


y 

'  iin  in  their  next  sermons — to  justify  Ihe  act  of  iho 

Jacobin  by  comparing  hiin  to  Judith — to  prove  that 

"the   D^arnois"  (Henri  of  Navarre,  who  had  at 

-tumed  the  title  of  Henry   IV.)  could  not 

i   to  Henry  d<i  Valoi«,  and  lo  show  that  all 

rt  his  claims  ought  to 

'Sire  celtbralt'd  first 

Mlro^:.s   <i|    j;n'([iuwi    i  '         '  -   pro- 

{   in  every  pulpit  as  '  I  of 

.- .  ..iiiiiiic,"  "  the  holy  marl,  ..■.  I  .,..-,.  1  hose 
who  dared  to  apply  the  title  of  regicide  to  the  hcto 
who  bad  delivered  his  country  "  from  that  dug 
Henri  de  Valuis,"  were  marked  by  the  preacheis 
for  popular  vengeance,  under  the  coarsely  expres- 
sive but  uniranslalable  epithet  of  gamtmenls. 
Tapers  burnt  in  the  churches  around  the  statue  of 
Jacques  Clement,  whose  mother  came  lo  Paris  to 
receive  the  reward  of  bis  act.  The  people  were 
Invile'd  in  special  sermons  to  go  and  reverence  "  the 
blessed  moiher  of  the  martyr,"  who,  on  her  relum, 
was  accompanied  to  the  distance  of  a  league  froiu 
the  capital  by  a  cortege  of  forty  monks.  The  pope 
ill  his  joy,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  murder, 
exclaimed  that  the  deed  was  as  useful  to  the  church 
as  the  incarnation  of  iho  Saviour,  and  compared  the 
heroism  of  tbe  assassin  to  the  actions  of  Judith  and 
F.leazsr. 

The  siege  of  Paris  had  been  relinquished  after 
tbe  murder  of  Henri  III.,  and  tbe  liguers.  whoso 
hopes  were  suddenly  raised  lo  the  highest  pitch, 
proclaimed  tbe  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  (then  a  pris- 
oner) bis  successor,  under  tbe  title  of  Charles  X., 
a  mero  shadow  of  a  king,  as  M.  Labitte  observes, 
which  adjourned  tbe  settlement  of  (be  question 
among  tbe  real  pretenders,  and  allowed  them  to 
unite  for  the  destruction  of  the  rightful  monarch, 
Henri  IV.  Tbe  latter  appeared  to  have  no  resource 
left  but  bis  own  tried  genius  and  courage.  The 
Duke  of  Mayenne  bad  pursued  him  to  ibe  aeiph- 
lM>rhood  of  I)iep|)c,  in  the  confidence  of  there  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  war,  and  the  windows  of  the 
houses  in  Paris  were  already  let  to  those  who 
wished  to  sec  tho  Huguenot  king  led  a  captive 
through  the  streets,  when  tbe  victory  of  Arques, 
in  the  month  of  October,  completely  cbarrged  tho 
face  of  evenls.    Tbe  preachers  were  thunderstruck 

at  ihc  news  of  this  dis;iRter  ;  but  they  bn'  - 

to  their  old  tricks,  and  kept  people  in  i;j 
long  as  they  could,  by  reading  from  ;.,.  ,  ..,,.1 
pretended  letlers  of  their  general,  announcing 
triumph  after  triumph.  A  sudden  and  vigorous 
attack  on  the  faubourgs  of  the  capital  revealed  the 
truih  lo  the  astonished  Parisians.*  .\nother  cir- 
cuinslance  alarmed  the  preachers  :  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
had  hitherto  given  the  Ligue  bis  entire  support, 
l)Ut,  perhaps  .seeing  more  advantage  lo  be  derived 
from  the  expected  cmiveision  of  Henri  IV.  than 
from  the  suwes-^of  hia  rebellious  subjects,  be  began 
to  show  a  certain  degree  of  irresolution,  which 
irritated  thcni  so  much  that  they  actually  began  to 

*A     rirriini^f-iiirf     ti.l.l     I  i-     t.ti.w'rt    ..»     tl,i^    ^^.„.;.,., 


1  If,  lo 

1"  (  pro- 

Ce- 

tr^re, 
wcr« 

ii;i!i;  iniiriUTi'ii   iii  ihf  Mr.-,  iv  or  ilp'w U'-il  m  Ihe  nvcr  (or 
oflcnces  of  no  greater  magnitude. 
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•peak  openly  a|faiii!>t  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
the  news  of  his  death,  which  happened  soon  afler- 
wnrds,  was  received   with   expressions  of  joy. — 
"  God,"  said  Auhry,  in  announcinif  this  event  from 
the  pulpit,  "  has  delivered  us  from  a  wicked  and 
'  |x>htic'    |>ope.     If  he  had    lived   lonni-r,   (wople 
*  oiild  have  been  surprised  to  hear  the  po]  • 
•{;ain»t  in  Paris,  hut  it  would  have  Iwcn 
to  do  it."     The  It   •       •  " 
leaders  of  the   I. 

I  the  churchmen.     But  the  latter 

u ,  , y  the  gold  of  Philip  II.,  who  had 

his  own  private  views;  and  they  endt-avorcd  to 
keep  up  ihu  political  agitation  by  a  multitude  of 
libellous  and  st-ditious  pamphlets,  among  the  writ- 
ers of  which  Jean  nuucher  stood  preeminent.  A 
party,  however,  had  risen,  known  under  the  title 
given  them  by  the  preachers,  of  "  the  politics," 
advocates  of  moderate  measures,  and  willing  to 
give  the  crown  to  Henri  of  Navarre,  on  his  con- 
Ter^ion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  who  were  increa*ini; 
daily,  thoueh  in  secret,  and  who  exerted  a  cimsid- 
erable  inflvifuce  on  events  in  the  sequel.  P'or  the 
present,  the  preachers  had  obtained  entire  command 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  well  in  the  prov- 
inces as  ill  the  capital.  "  Fanaticism,"  as  M.  La- 
bille  observes,  "  reasons  nut,  and,  until  the  exasper- 
ation subsided  of  itself,  the  efforts  of  the  royalists 
to  plead  their  cause  were  vain.  They,  therefore, 
returned  to  the  means  of  conquest,  while  the 
li>!uers  redoubled  new  methods  of  exciting  the 
populations.  Decrees  of  the  Sorbonne,  protesia- 
tions  of  the  pope's  li'gaie,  (who,  by  the  way,  paid 
little  attention  to  the  directions  of  his  master,  w  hen 
contrary  to  the  pariy  in  which  he  had  juined  heart 
and  soul.)  processions,  threats  of  damnation,  prom- 
ises of  felicity  in  heaven,  sermons  more  frequent 
than  ever,  everything  was  employed  with  a  new 
eagerness,  all  means  were  accumulated,  so  to  say, 
to  render  the  insurrection  general."  Every  town 
in  the  north  of  France,  and  several  cities  of  the 
aoulh,  especially  in  Provence,  were  by  such  means 
Ds  these  secured  under  tlio  duiuination  of  these 
turbulent  monks. 

Ill  March,  1590,  the  Li^ue  received  a  still  more 
»crious  check  in  the  battle  of  Ivry.  The  council 
ofgovemmri-  '  'ipw  this  fatal  intdliijence, 
which  had  }■  i  by  a  prisoner  released  on 

[.-.i-.,!..  •,„  !  ;,..  ,  „,„  ,^  „„t  |,..>.  !■■  ■-•■Miinunicale  it 
I  .  ADer  a  long  <l  the  monk 

(  <   charccd    with  ::  .1  mission. 

On  tlie  ItJih  of  March,  the  second  day  after  the 
hattle,  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  sermon  introduced,  as  if  by  chance,  the  words 
of  the  Scripture:  "  Quo*  ego  amo,  arguo  et  cas- 
tigo."  This  offered  a  theme  upon  which  he  dwelt 
at  some  length,  and  in  the  course  of  his  argument 
he  went  on  to  say  that  God,  without  doubt,  would 
not  full  thus  to  try  the  devotion  of  his  Parisians. 

H '    '  •       '   •      with  this  part  of  the 

►  'I  another  division  i>f 

h  .i.r.r.  .1  the  church. 

a  tin   looked 

»i  _        -        :  i    y  in  the  pul- 

pit wiih  ihi!  Inter  in  hia  hand,  he  cried  out  with 
an  anVvK'd  ntr  of  consternation,  that  doubtless 
Heav"-  -.d  hlin,  and  had  made  him  that 

day  a  ;  'iiT  than  a  preacher.     H<>  then 

lefated  t"  i:  inter  they  had  rv  ' 

at  Ivry,  ami  h-  force  of  his   ■ 

burst  into  h>j'-ii  [■;iuifiic  rxhortntions,  i:irii  inc 
crowd,  which  at  first  had  listened  in  silence  and 


sadness,  passed  from  terror  to  enthusiasm,  and 
showed  a  disposition  to siilfer  anything  for  the  holy 
cause  of  the  I'liion.  Another  siege  of  Paris  was 
imminent,  and  the  wiser  heads  began  to  talk  of 
conciliation  ;  but  the  violent  councils  of  lioucher, 
Pelletier,  Aubrv,  Hamilton,  Ac,  carried  the  day. 
"'  111  IV.  established  the  blockade  of  Paris  on  the 
'  f  May,  15iH),  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the 
III  ;iiii  of  the  so-called  Charles  X.  left  the  liguera 
without  even  the  shadow  of  a  king. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  the  ecclesiastics 
of  Paris   made   a    grand  procession,    which  took 
pl.ice  on  the   3d    of  June.     About   13(10   monks, 
priests,  and  ^cholars,  all  dressed  in  the  habits  nf 
their  order,  and  bearing  arms  of  different  descrip- 
tions,  with   their  rubes   tucked    up,    marched   in 
grotesque  military    order   through    the  streets  of 
Paris,  with  the  Pope's  legate,  the  bishop  of  Asti, 
(Panigernlle,)  ISellarmin,  (not  yet  a  caniinai,)  and 
liishop  Rose  at  their  head.     Even  buffoonery  like 
this  was  not  thrown  away  on  the  excitable  minds  of 
,  the   Parisians  ;  and  it   helped  to  encourage  them 
in  sustaining  the  miseries  of  the  siege,  which  were 
iucreasine  dally   in   the  total   ab^<ence  of  supplies 
,  from  without.     The  violence  of  the  preachers  had 
I  created   a  sort  of  terror;  the  man  who  dared  to 
I  speak  of  peace  or  of  surrender  was  pointed  out  as 
I  a  "  p(ditic,"  and  instantly  8,icrificed  ;  people  were 
j  everywhere  dying  of  hunger,  yet  they  were  satis- 
,  fied  with  popish  indulgences  and  promises  of  Para- 
|dise.     However,  as  a  historian  of  the  time  informs 
us,  "  the  chiefs  took  care  that  the  convents  and 
I  presbyteries  were  well  stored  with  vieluals,  for  fear 
I  that  if  they    felt   hunger   themselves,  the  clergy 
might  not  show  so  much  inclination  to  preach  pa- 
tience to  others."     From  day  to  day  tlie  preach- 
I  ers  promised  relief  before  the  end  of  the  week; 
I  yet  weeks  passed,  one  after  another,  and  the  capi- 
tal was   gradually  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
A  few  herlis  boiled  in  water  were  an  enviable  re- 
past^-every  kind  of  animal  was  eaten  with  avidity 
— then  even  scraps  of  leather  boiled  were  sold  as  a 
dainty — a  de.id  docX^  devoured  in   the   street 
without  waiting  to  Tte  cooked — and  lastly  it  waa 
proposed   to   make   bread   of  dead  men's   Ixmea, 
taken  from  the  church-yards,  and  ground   to  pow- 
der ;  and  a  mother  ate   her  own   infant.     In  the 
course  of  thiee  months   30,000  persons  died   of 
hunger.     Yet  still  the  preachers  ceased  nuttourge 
people     to     patience     and     endurance.       Whole 
(|uarters  of  the  city  were  deserted,  and  even  ven- 
omous  reptiles  were  seen  in  some  of  the   unfre- 
quented  streets.     The    bi»hup  of  Asti  said  that 
"  this  was  the  effect  of  magic,  and  an  illusion  of  the 
devil  to  discourage  the  good   Catholics."    Things 
had  proceeded  to  that  point,  that  even  the  preach- 
ers were  lik(!ly  to  l>e  no  longer  listeneii  to   when 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  ententd  p'ranrc  with 
an  army  of  Italians,  formed   a  junction  with  the 
Duke  of  Mayeune,  and   very  opportunely  raised 
the  siege,  forcing  the  king  to  remain  roniparative- 
ly   inactive,  with  the  exception  of  taking  two  nr 

three   provincr.il   towns,  for  8<mi"'    > 'i'<.     The 

cLiiiiorous  exultations  of  the   |  new  no 

Ixiunds  ;  it  was  a  mira<:le  from   i  '  iil  as  a 

reward  for  their  persevering  constancy  in  the  good 
cause,  that  had  delivered  the  Parisians  ;  and  the 
populace  in  their  joy  forcot  their  past  sufferings, 
and  put  more  confidence  tlun  ever  in  their  clerical 
leaders. 

In  the  moment  of  success  diaaension  began  to 
show  itself  among  the  all-powerful  curjs  of  the 
parishes  of  the  capital.      Some   leaned    towaida 
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Spain,  others  lowanla  the  Dukp  of  Mnyenne,  and 
otncrs  tdwariln  llui  younj;  Duku  iif  Ciuine,  Hliidiai^ 
esca|H!d  tVoin  Ins  prison  at  Tuiir».  The  ifteater 
number  waiilnl  a  popular  puvcrnmrtil  of  theirown 
fashiiin,  to  bu  nimposcd  of  a  rvrlaiii  iiunibctr  of 
Uieolo);i:in8  and  buurKeois,  wlio,  to  use  the  words 
of  our  author,  "  would  in  the  first  place  have  es- 
tablished their  authority  by  prosoriptioua,  and  then 
strengthened  it  by  a  now  Barth^leiny  of  the  mod- 
erate party."  Many  of  them  chanjjed,  accurdinf; 
to  circumstances,  from  one  side  to  another,  and  they 
all  Joined  when  their  own  power  was  to  be  exer- 
cised or  {Jeffudud.  During  the  earlier  months  of 
the  year  I5!»l,  the  sermons  of  the  clergy  were  en- 
tirely devoted  to  two  objects,  to  abuse  the  per- 
son of  Ifenri  IV'.,  and  to  call  down  the  vengean- ■ 
of  the  people  upon  the  detested  "  politics."  'I 
king  laid  siege  t<i  ("hartres,  the  second  city  of  t 
Ligue,  which  enjoyed  the  special  sympathy  of  ! 
Parisians,  and  every  church  in  Paris  inimcdiaii  i 
resounded  with  vows  and  prayers.  These  wore 
interspersed  with  announcements  of  fictitious  intel- 
ligence, inventeil  for  the  purpose  of  buoying  up 
the  hopes  of  the  fiint-heartcd,  and  conveyed  in 
coarse  terms  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  mob.  One  day  Commolet,  preaching  from  the 
pulpit,  stated  (though  he  knew  it  to  be  false)  that 
succors  h.id  been  thrown  into  the  besieged  city  ; 
and  he  cried  nut,  amid  extraordinary  gesticulations 
for  which  he  was  famous:  "  Va  te  [lendre,  va  te 
pendrc,  va  le  pendre,  te  dy-je  encore  un  coup, 
Poliiii(ue!  Ton  U^arnoia  eat  bien  peneu  ;  il  est 
en'.rd  du  secours,  malgr^  sa  moustache  el  ses 
dens  !"  When  the  necessity  of  surrender  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  the  preachers  declared  that 
the  city  had  been  s<ild  by  the  "  politics,"  (as  they 
const:intly  termed  the  advocates  of  moderation,) 
and  that  the  only  hope  remaining  was  that  the 
true  ('alholics  of  Chartres  might  "  rise  up  against 
their  •  politic'  frllow-citizens,  and  hury  their  dag- 
gers ill  their  bodies."  The  declamations  against 
the  "  politics,"  who  were  increasing  in  number, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  more  respectable  part 
of  the  cumniunily,  now  becime  perfectly  feart'ul. 
lioucher,  preaching  IjCnt  at  St.  Germain  I'Auxer- 
Tois,  said  :  "  Qii'il  fallait  tout  tuer,"  and  that 
"  il  was  quite  time  to  put  the  hand  to  the  sickle 
and  exterminate  those  of  the  parliament  and  oth- 
ers." The  Duke  of  Mayenne,  terrified  and  unable 
to  resist  the  blind  fury  of  the  clergy,  sent  letters 
of  cii'hil  to  several  of  the  magistrates,  ordering 
thcin  to  ipiit  Paris  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 
The  preachers,  supposing  it  was  a  measure  of 
rengeancc,  openly  praised  the  duke,  hut  at  the 
8.iine  time  they  excited  the  populace  to  continue 
these  insufficient  proscriptions.  After  the  sur- 
render of  Chartres,  Hisbop  Rose  declared  from  the 
pulpit  that  vne  saignir:  de  Sitinl  Barthikmy  was 
necessary,  and  that  they  must  cut  the  throat  of  the 
disease.  Commolet  declared  that  '•  the  death  of 
the  '  politics'  was  the  life  of  the  Catholics."  Au- 
bry  proclaimed,  equally  from  the  pulpit,  that  he 
was  ready  to  march  first  to  the  slani; liter.  Cueilly 
said  he  wished  they  would  lay  violent  hands  on 
every  one  they  saw  laugh.  And  Ouincestre  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  they  would  throw  into  the 
river  all  who  inquired  atVr  news.  These  atroci- 
ties showed  that  the  moderate  party  was  gaining 
strength;  but,  although  many  weredisgnsted  with 
such  excesses,  they  were  more  than  ever  obliged 
to  attend  at  the  sermons,  for  their  absence  was 
taken  as  a  proof  of  their  being   "  poLiiics,"  and 


ttr 


i:r  of  being  marked  out  fur  mur> 


c  li._:-  1..., — 


\  iibry,  were  the  most 
of  this   iMidy.     The 


of  att.v 

pedinui..  .  ■  ... 
ers.      Uoueher,  l: 
intemperate    in    lii 

court  of  parliament  acquitted  a  gentleman  named 
Hriirnr'l.  "ho  held  the  offico  o( pnn-ur'«r  du  roi  de 
t' i  '    'V,  unjustly  accused  of  treason.     The 

|i,  I  up  a  universal  cry  from  their  pulpits 

that  tlie  wliido  court  ought  to  be  thrown  into 
prison.  Auhry  went  so  far  as  to  point  out  one  of 
them  named  Tardif,  who  dwelt  in  his  parish,  as  a 
traitor,  and  said  ibiit  under  pretence  of  playing  at 
'■  ■■  '  '  '-'Id  in  his  garden  secret  meetings  for 
.«n  of  their  cause.  Pelleiier  cx- 
..  .11  the  pulpit,  that  as  ihey  could  not  have 
trom  the  court,  it  was  time  to  make  use  of 
laiives.  The  preachers  and  others  of  the 
council  of  the  I'nion  met,  and  chose  a  secret  coun- 
cil of  ten,  which,  after  several  preliminary  consul- 
tations, met  in  the  night  of  the  11th  of  November, 
at  the  house  of  Pelletier,  who,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  had  spoken  of  knives,  and  was  cur<  of  St. 
Jacques-la-Doucherie,  and  it  was  there  resolved 
that  the  president  Bris.Kon,  though  a  zealous 
liguer,  with  the  counsellors  Tardif  and  Ij.ircher, 
should  he  put  to  death.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  preachers  and  their  satellites  were  up 
in  arms,  and  liriss(U)  and  lurcher  were  soiled  at 
once,  carried  to  the  Chatelet,  and  there  slaughter- 
ed without  any  form  of  judgment.  Hamilton,  the 
curd  of  St.  Cosine,  with  a  party  of  priests,  went  to 
the  house  of  Tardif,  and  finding  him  ill  they 
dragged  him  from  his  l)ed  of  sickness,  c.irried  him 
to  the  place  where  the  others  had  just  been  killed, 
and  hanged  him  without  even  the  intervention  of 
the  ordinary  executioner.  The  preachers  then 
proceeded  to  seize  upon  the  governing  power,  ex- 
pelled all  they  disliked  from  their  ofl!ices,  and  made 
out  a  list  of  forty- four  persons  to  eoin|M)6e  a  cham- 
hrr  nrdinlc,  or  court  of  inquisition,  a  sort  of  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  which  was  to  have  power  of 
life  and  death  over  the  persons  of  the  Parisians. 
Next,  preparations  were  made  for  a  general  pro- 
scription ;  and  each  in  his  own  quarter  drew  up 
lists,  which  ihey  called  papiirs  rovgrs,  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  "  politics,"  marked  with  the 
letteis  C,  D,  or  P.  which  signified  the  fate  to  which 
each  was  destined,  (hassi,  <;'.       '  This 

honihle  design   was  only  ii'  '■  the 

Spanish  and  Italian  troops,  wi:.iii  oTni'  i.  me  gar- 
rison of  Paris,  refused  to  lend  their  hands  to  it, 
and  it  was  entirely  quashed  by  the  vigorous  and 
timely  inteiferencc  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  who, 
hearing  that  the  preachers  were  determined  to 
brave  his  authority,  hastened  to  Paris  with  his 
army,  where  he  dissolved  the  council  of  the  union, 
gave  the  mtinicipal  offices  to  "  politics,"  and  con- 
demned to  de.ith  nine  of  the  council  which  had 
procured  the  death  of  Hrisson.     Four  only  were 

I  executed,  and  even  this  miiiht  have  served  as  a 
salutary  check  upon  til.  '  on  of 

I  the  clergy,  h.id  not  M;.  t  im- 

I  mediately  into  his  ordm  n  >  \m  imm  .^>  <;i  >  ii.uacter. 

]  Hiuicher  was  the  leader  of  the  seditious  attacks 
which  were  now  made  upon  Mayenne  from  the 
pulpit,  and   bv  his  extraordinary  violence  earned 

I  for  himself  the  popular  title  of  the  King  of  the 
Ligue.     The  four  victims  of  Mavenne's  just  anger 

J  were  cried  up  as  martyrs,  and  during  the  whole  of 
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th«  year  159-2,  the  pulpits  |;r<ianed  with  maledic- 
tions against  every  aullioriiy  whicli  oflerej  any 
impedinient  to  the  designs  of  those  who  had  pos- 
session nf  them. 

The  prf  achers,  mnrlified  at  the  ill  success  of 
their  allempt  to  (•,•'tnt>ll^h  a  sacerdotal  democracy 
j„  ,1.  .  ..1 —  ..  ..  1  ...  ■  ,rned  more  and  more  to- 
w.T  who  coveted  tho  throne 

of  1 ....  Liwn  family,  and  who  paid 

them  liberally  for  their  support.  The  period 
which  intervened  twtween  this  and  the  calling;  to- 
pether  of  ihc  States  for  the  election  of  a  kinjr,  in 
1593,  otfers  only  a  sickeninj;  repetition  nf  the 
same  scenes  which  we  have  already  described. 
The  preachers  feared  more  and  more  the  "  poli- 
ties," as  tho  expectations  of  the  conversion  of 
]{enri  IV.  to  the  Catholic  faith  became  more  sub- 
■tantial,  and  they  were  projMjrtionately  intemper- 
ate in  their  declamations.  They  had  now  long 
acted  the  part  of  masters,  and  they  were  furious  at 
the  slightest  prospect  of  losing  ground  which  they 
could  only  retain  during  the  absence  of  a  power  to 
control  them ;  and  they  had  compromised  them- 
selves far  too  much  to  hope  for  indulgence,  unless 
from  a  king  who  should  owe  his  crown  entirely  to 
their  efforts.  In  fact,  they  feared  more  from  the 
king  as  a  Catholic,  than  they  did  while  he  remained 
a  Huguenot.  Pelletier  publicly  excommunicated 
all  his  parishioners  who  should  speak  of  peace,  or 
of  "  receiving  the  lidarnois  returning  to  mass;" 
and  he  di-clared  that  lie  would  refuse  Christian 
burial  to  any  one  who  should  hold  the  least  com- 
munication, even  in  trade,  with  the  "  politics" 
"  whose  blood,"  he  said,  "  ought  to  stain  the 
pavement."  Feuardeni  told  his  congregation  that 
he  was  sore  that  Henri  IV.  would  be  struck  with 
thunder  from  heaven,  and  that  they  need  not  be 
uneasy  about  him.  lioueher  said  that  the  king's 
soecesses  had  been  procured  through  magic,  and 
when  Henri  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  battle  or 
skirmish  of  Aumale,  he  had  the  assurance  to  tell 
his  hearers  that  "  his  flesh,  or  ralhir  his  earrinn, 
had  been  entered,  but  not  deeply,  on  account  of 
the  charms  which  had  been  discovered  upon  his 
person."  The  absurdity  of  accusations  like  these, 
afl'  '  '  I  Iwcn  repeated  so  often,  gradually 
W'  influence  of  the  oraMaical  dictature 

the)  111'.  ^..  i..ng  exercise<l,  and  their  sermons  be- 
gan evidently  lo  have  less  effect.  This  was  seen 
on  many  occasions.  Une  day,  Commelet,  seeing 
three  persons  leave  the  church  while  he  was 
preaching,  cried  out  to  the  people  to  go  after  those 
"  politics"  and  see  who  they  were  ;  a  few  months 
before,  this  would  have  been  the  signal  for  a  mas- 
•aere,  whereas  now  tho  auditors  laughed  and  re- 
qiained  in  their  places.  Aubry  declared  that  all 
the  "  pcditics"  were  irrevocably  damned,  yet  he 
avowed  with  sorrow  that  he  Iwlieved  if  any  one 
W-.   '  '  ill    his  parish,  they  would 

"I  in   their  liellies."      The 

■av  u-  r.rinon  on  the  ninth  of  Au- 

gii  I  that  he  abandoned  the  houses 

of   i  .    .         , :    -i"  in  Ins  parish  to   the  mob  for 

pillage:  but  the  mob  not  only  did  not  pillage 
them,  hilt  snliriral  answers  to  his  threats  were 
plaearrird  on  the  walls.  In  the  same  manner, 
when  he  p<iinied  to  them  the  master  of  requests, 
Troason  and  his  family,  then  present  at  his  aer- 
men,  as  worthy  to  Im  all  ihmwn  into  the  river, 
thejr  remain'-d  iiuietly  in  '  '">,  and  no  one 

(ooebed  them.     Hut  it  v.  ',\c  to  say  how 

:  Mch  forbearance  nii;.-iM   i.iki  ;  and  personali- 
Uk«  these,   which  wore  now   more  common 
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than  ever,  ooliged  people  from  fear  to  make  an 
i^utward  show  of  zeal  by  being  regular  attendants 
at  the  sermons.  Tho  timo  was  not  yet  arrived 
when  it  would  be  safe  to  offer  the  preachers  any 
open  resistance. 

As  the  lime  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  States 
approached,  this  event,  which  was  never  very  pal- 
atable to  the  preachers,  but  looked  upon  only  as  a 
thing  which  could  not  he  avoided,  added  new  fuel 
to  the  flame.  i>everal  of  ihem,  hitherto  di.ttln- 
guished  by  their  violence,  began  to  think  it  sui'est 
to  moderate  their  language  ;  but  others,  as  their 
apprehensions  increased,  only  liecamc  the  mure 
intemperate.  The  doctrine  of  royalty  set  up  at 
this  time  and  under  these  circumstances,  by  the 
clergy  of  France,  is  expressed  in  the  following 
words  of  a  treatise  of  i'igenat :  "  The  power  of 
reigning,  in  spite  of  all  claim  of  succession,  comes 
from  God,  who,  lit/  the  clamors  nf  llic  j>fofli,  de- 
clares the  person  who  it  is  his  will  shall  coiinnand 
asking.  Vox  yojiult,  vox  Dei."  The  "clamors 
of  the  people"  were  at  this  time  regulated  by  the 
voice  of  the  preachers,  who  now  attempted  to  in- 
fluence the  deputies  by  their  menacing  language, 
in  (he  same  manner  that  a  short  time  before  they 
had  overawed  the  magistrates.  Commelet,  dis- 
coursing on  the  words  of  the  gospel,  "  ihe  boat 
agiiaied  by  the  tempest,"  quoted  St.  Ambrose  as 
an  authority  for  slating  that  Judas  was  in  that 
boat,  which  led  him  to  observe,  that  among  the 
deputies  there  was  nut  one  Judas,  liul  twenty,  nay, 
thirty — "  you  will  know  them  by  their  voles  I"  he 
cried,  "  and  now,  my  friends,  rush  boldly  upon 
them,  strangle  them  for  me,  for  they  are  all  bad." 
The  declamations  against  Henri  IV.  continued  un- 
abated. Commelet  and  others  celebrated  anew 
the  praises  of  Jacques  Clement  the  regicide,  and 
called  aloud  for  some  one  to  follow  his  "  blessed" 
example,  declaring  that  it  was  indillercnt  whether 
it  should  lie  a  monk  or  a  layman,  fur  even  one  of 
the  very  scum  of  the  people  would  in  such  a  case 
he  sure  of  Paradise.  Not  long  after  this,  Pierre 
Barriere  attempted  to  assassinate  the  king.  Be- 
fore he  started  on  this  mission,  he  went  to  consult 
the  cur^  Aubry,  who  received  him  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  embraced  him,  gave  him  to  drink, 
and  then,  speaking  to  a  Jesuit  who  was  present 
with  him,  he  said,  "  It  would  be  a  good  deed,  and 
without  doubt  he  would  gain  a  great  glory  in  Par- 
adise." 

The  venality  of  the  preachers  became  more  ap- 
parent as  the  end  of  their  reign  approached.  All 
their  chiefs  received  pensions  from  Spain,  and  some 
of  them  had  even  the  effrontery  to  boast  of  it  in 
the  pulpit ;  but  they  often  turned  and  varied,  as 
the  chances  of  success  leaned  towards  this  pre- 
tender or  the  other.  M.  Labitio  Jum'^  -•, 
that  "  the  language  of  the  preachers  :  o' 
the  vehemence  and  violence  of  amlniMMin.  ■  no 
abrupt  turnings  about  of  parties,  opinions  relin- 
quished and  ihen  suddenly  taken  up  again,  the  in- 
extricable complications  of  intrigues,  translate 
themselves  in  the  pulpit.  How  are  we  to  explain 
the  useless  violenc<!  of  many  of  these  |>aid  orators! 
To  understand  the  diversity  of  their  words,  would 
require  to  know  the  diversity  of  their  little  inter- 
ests of  every  day.  We  might  imagine  ourselves 
in  the  clubs  of  17«3  ;  we  find  here  already  the 
same  grnssness  nf  language.  When  one  party 
gains  the  chances,  when  its  influence  increa.ies,  it 
is  abiMilvcd.  (ilory  U>  the  faction  which  can  tri- 
umph, shame  to  it  if  it  is  vanquished.  It  is  a  mel- 
ancholy page  in  the  history  of  the  French  clergy, 
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a  melanclinly  R|>crtac)e  in  the  history  of  human 
morality."  At  the  very  time  the  Stales  were  aim- 
ing at  peace,  the  more  violent  prtiicliers  still  con- 
liniiud  t<i  ur^H  the  people  to  take  tip  arms.  Auhry 
shiiulud  vehemently  from  his  piilpit,  "  Ia  paix  ! 
h^  !  pauvre  neuple,  pensez-y  ;  ne  I'emlurons  iniinl, 
mos  amis !  pluslot  meurir.  Prenons  los  armes  ce 
Bont  armes  tie  Dieu.  •  •  •  •  Vn  boii  Ligueur  (et 
je  Tous  tliclaro  que  jo  le  suis  et  (juo  jo  y  marcherai 
le  premier)  vainrra  toujoura  trois  et  quatros  poli- 
ti(|ues.  •  •  •  •  Qui  frappc  le  premier  a 
I'advantage."  iSuch  fanatical  exhortations  as  this 
slill  kept  the  populace  in  the  inlereals  of  the  cler- 
gy. On  the  I'JtIi  uf  May,  ISltll,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Harric.-iiie.i,  when  Henri  III.  was  driven  out 
of  Paris,  lioucher,  preaching  on  the  occasion, 
praised  that  diiy's  work  as  Ln  plus  IhIIc  mii  fut 
jamais  au  monJc,  and  speaking  of  Henri  iV.  he 
said,  "CO  n'est  pas  &  tel  houeux,  bun  ik  jctcr  au 
tomtwreau,  que  le  trone  amiartient,  quoi  qu'en 
puissent  dire  les  larrons,  paillards,  et  boulgres." 
These  expressions  wore  ainieil  at  the  deputies  of 
the  Slates — at  the  whole  body  of  the  hated  and 
feared  "  politics."  Auhry,  on  another  occasion, 
said  in  his  sermon,  "  if  our  princes  agree  to  a 
peace,  let  them  take  care  of  tlicmseWes.  They 
are  hut  men.  There  arc  still  some  good  friars  in 
Paris  who  will  tight  against  it,  and  all  the  good 
Catholics  would  die  rather  than  endure  it.  I  would 
let  them  drag  me  to  the  river  and  throw  me  in  a 
sack  into  the  water  before  I  would  ever  consent  to 
it.  If  they  come  lo  that,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
blood  shed  ;"  he  added,  "  we  must  poignard  the 
'  politics'  •  •  •  if  I  had  as  much  force  as  I  have 
courage,  I  would  kill  them  myself  •  •  •  I  offer 
myself  to  bo  your  standard-iiearer  •  •  •  The 
pope's  legale  has  promised  to  die  with  us."  Such 
was  the  language  of  the  preachers  amid  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Slates,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
parlies  who  hoped  lo  influeiiro  ibein. 

'I'ho  sudden  and  unaccountable  falling  off  of 
Hishop  Hose  from  the  interests  of  ihe  King  of 
Spain  did  much  towards  ruining  the  projects  of 
that  monarch,  and  joined  with  the  other  differences 
of  opinion  which  arose  in  the  assembly,  caused  it 
to  be  dissolved  without  coming  to  an  election. 
Several  of  the  preachers,  among  whom  was  the 
loo  celebrated  Uuinceslre,  deserted  their  party,  and 
went  over  to  Henri  IV.  The  public  announcement 
of  Henri's  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith  gave  the 
final  blow  to  the  Liguc.  But  the  preachers  held 
(Hit  to  the  last ;  and  the  pulpits  of  Paris  became 
more  than  ever  the  arena  of  political  strife. 
Houcher  preached  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  ji«i- 
utie  conversion  of  the  king,  which  were  afterwards 
printed  and  spread  abroad,  and  were  admirably 
well  calculated  lo  sustain  ihe  drmiping  hopes  of 
his  party.  They  consist  chiefly  of  a  mass  of  ca- 
lumnious declamations  against  ihe  king  and  his 
friends,  and  their  aim  is  to  prove  not  only  his  tin- 
worthiness  of  the  throne,  but  the  nullity  of  his 
conversion.  Another  iiitemi>crate  priest,  named 
Porthaise,  preached  against  the  simuKr  ronnrsion 
in  the  church  of  Poiiiers,  and  he  imitated  lioucher 
in  coinmilling  his  sermon  to  print.  In  other  parts 
of  the  country,  as  at  .\miens,  at  Lyons,  at  Dijon, 
similar  doctrines  were  preached,  and  with  equal 
violence.  At  the  latter  place,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1694,  a  Jesuit  named  Christophe  having 
wearied  his  audience  with  his  "atrocious"  cal- 
umnies against  the  king,  a  peasant  called  out  lo 
him,  that  he  would  be  better  cmploye<l  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel.     This  inierruplion  was  the  signal 


for  a  Tiolent  uproar,  the  congregation  thrust  the 

pi- I-- '  •>■■■  -I'Teh,  and  he  was  only  uved 

li  V  the  promise  of  one  uf  the 

iii.:_ I   him   to   prison.     It  wa« 

clear  that  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  royalist*  waa 
beginning  lo  »how  itself. 

As  they  saw  the  chances  that  Henri  of  Navarrs 
would  succeed  to  the  crown  become  iirraler,  the 
pre.ichers  began  anew  to  talk  of  murder  and 
slaughter,  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  Holy 
I'nion  could  1)0  effectively  supported,  aiv'  s 

perfectly  juslifiablo  when  approved  by  :'. 
Their  nolions  of  justice  were  indeed  m:i.  ■  n  i.uy 
pliable,  when  questions  arose  between  ihem  and 
lliosc  wild  were  not  of  their  party.  A  cutler, 
named  Gaillardin,a  fanatical  liguer,  struck  a  poor 
cobbler  with  his  dagger,  and  wounded  him  .severe- 
ly, because  he  had  uttered  some  words  which 
savored  of  royalism.  The  Jesuit  Commelet,  aa 
well  as  the  ciir6  Garin,  preached  in  favor  of  the 
B.'sailant,  and  declared  that  the  only  thing  to  be 
regretted  was,  that  his  victim  had  escaped  alive. 
When  the  assassin  received  encouragement  like 
this,  the  injured  man,  as  a  matter  of  course,  re- 
ceived no  Kind  of  satisfaction.  The  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  who  was  fat  and  somewhat  indolent, 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  iheclerty,  had  com- 
plained to  the  po|ic's  legale  of  ihe  unbearable  li- 
cense of  ihc  preachers  ;  so  far  from  their  being 
effectually  checked,  Commelin  in  his  next  sermon 
marked  him  out  as  an  object  for  the  knife,  exclaifi>- 
inc,  "  There  wants  an  Aod  for  the  pig,  for  the 
effeminate  man  with  the  great  belly  (you  under- 
stand whom  I  mean!")  The  doctrine  of  canoni- 
cal murder  had  truly  made  strange  progress.  Ao- 
bry  sustained  that  the  king's  conversion  was  of  no 
avail,  for  the  pope  himself  cuuld  not  absolve  him. 
Cueilly  declared  that  the  pope  had  sworn  he  would 
never  receive  into  the  church  "  that  go.-it  of  a 
Hearnois,"  and  he  asserted  that  there  was  an  army 

of  30,000  men  ready  to  come  to  tl-f>  •...-■ f 

the  Union.     The  prior  of  ihe  (':  i 

Fillieul,  assured  his  audience  thai  :  ■, 

"  had  drunk  all  iho  blessed  water  of  our  i;idy"(l) 
there  would  still  be  room  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
his  conversion  :  ho  compared  him  to  Judas  betray- 
ing bis  Lord  w  ith  a  kiss ;  and  said  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  some  good  laily  Judith  would  shortly 
save  France  by  a  roiiji  du  rirl.  This  was  Ihe  ex- 
pression which  had  before  been  applied  by  the 
preachers  to  the  murder  of  Henri  111.  by  Jacques 
Clement ;  the  allusion,  on  the  present  orcasion, 
was  to  attempts  made  by  some  of  ihe  more  un- 
scrupulous of  their  narty  to  persuade  Henri's  mis- 
tress, Gabrielle  d'Kstr^es,  lo  murder  her  lover. 
At  the  end  of  .\ugusl,  LOOS,  a  Jesuit  in  one  of 
the  pulpits  of  Pans,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  blasphe- 
my lo  think  that  the  pope  will  absolve  the  B^ar- 
nois ;  if  an  angel  should  descend  from  heaven  and 
say  to  me,  receive  him,  I  should  look  upon  the 
message  with  suspicion."  Five  months  after,  a 
monk  proclaimed  "  that  people  should  sharpen 
their  poignanls,  for  there  was  need  of  a  circum- 
cision." Indeed,  they  all  began  lo  be  convinced 
that  a  murder  only  could  keep  Henri  IV.  from  the 
throne  ;  and  in  the  chance  that  some  one,  excited 
by  their  clamors,  would  commit  this  murder,  they 
placed  their  last  hcpcs. 

The  monk  Garin  was  now  the  most  violent  and 
the  most  indefatigable  of  the  preachers.  He  was 
the  boldest  apologist  of  Ihe  tyrannical  anarchy  of 
the  old  council,  which  had  governed  in  the  more 
flourishing  days  of  the   Ligue,  and  in   his  fury 
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•gainst  the  Duke  of  Mayonnc,  fur  suppressing  dial 
body,  and  nvRrthrowin);  lioucher's  project  of  a 
duimhre  arttinle  and  its  altundsnt  prosrripliuns,  he 
Tomited  against  the  i;i-noritl  of  the  lAgue  every 
description  of  abu»c  and  imprecation,  poinp  so  far 
as  lo  MV  ihtii  "  A  spindle  would  bo  more  suitable 
to  th      "  1."    llarin  attacked  with 

equ  ihe  parliament  and  the 

ma.  wua   no   power   now   in 

Pai  .  Iiiin.     Onoe,  addressing 

the  J..  ._■  ,.    , lie    who  would  give   you 

your  dui-,  would  cause  ynu^all  to  be  hanged  ;  there 
M  not  one  aiiionjf  you  who  does  not  well  deserve 
iu  •  •  •  •  You  shall  have  the  rope  one  of  these 
daTB,  and  shall  nil  be  dragged  to  Montfaucon." 
When  people  first  talked  of  the  king's  conversion, 
Garin  made  his  congrepation  recite  a  prayer  lo 
G<»d  begging  that  he  would  not  permit  the  pope  to 
give  absolution  to  ihe  B^arnois.  When  this  con- 
version was  made  public,  he  cried  out  from  his 
pulpit,  "  We  must  not  be  down-hearted  •  •  •  • 
perhaps  there  will  soon  be  found  some  honest  man 
to  kill  the  H^arnoia.  We  have  already  been  de- 
livered once  by  the  hand  of  un  pauvrc  }>i:tU  inno- 
cent." The  sermons  of  Oarin  sometimes  lasted 
three  hours  and  a  half.  Few,  comparatively,  of 
his  auditors  were  present  at  them  by  free  choice, 
but  they  were  intimidated  by  his  tone  and  lan- 
guage, and  did  not  yet  dare  to  keep  away. 

It  was  evident  now  that  Paris  could  not  long  re- 
main in  its  present  condition.  The  better  classes 
of  sorjeiy,  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  liecora- 
inp  r       '  iml  the  clergy  and  the  mob  were  left 

to  -  :inolher.     The  Duke  of  Nemours, 

govcnicir  (PI  tin'  city,  left  his  posl  and  retired  into 
the  I.yonnaia,  v»'liore  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
royalists.  Mayenne  himself  hurried  to  Soissons,  to 
join  the  .Spanish  army,  which  was  lo  assemble 
there;  but  In  fur,>  his  departure,  perceiving  well 
thai  no  '  lid  reasonable  authority  could 

at  preseiii  ned  in  the  capital,  and   that  a 

revolutionary  organization  alone  could  there  hold 
lip  the  cause  of  the  Ligue,  he  restored  the  old  coun- 
cil of  clergy  and  bourgeois,  and  Urissac,  ihe  wil- 
ling slave  of  the  preachers  in  all  their  deeds  of  vio- 
lence,*- 1  roiimiandcr  of  the  garrison  of 
Paris.  I  I  fact,  leaving  the  preachers  lo 
take  care  ii  uniii-i  Ives  ;  and  when  Mayenne  quit- 
ted Ihe  cily,  on  the  fith  of  March,  1591,  they  again 

&»!•■■. '   ■'■  •  •  •  '  '    •' ■'•ters,  and,  finding  them- 

»el'  i    lioiichcr   president   of 

thi  .l.<-lared  that  the  |Mipe 

ha'l  !>'  Ildarnois,  and  re- 

»i>.  ^  ,  "f  ''■'  I'rethrcn,  by 

Ills  extensive  dreams  of  proscriptions.  In  Paris, 
the  church  was  now  literally  militant.  The  cur<Ss 
Ilainilion  and  Pellcticr,  jiot  only  carried  large 
quantities  of  nrm<*  nnd  miinitinnH  into  their  own 
liiiusirH,  but  ill  '  '       <    stores  in  the 

convccit  of  th'  11   never  went 

out    '    '      '  .1     iiied  by  a 

tf'r  .  1  and  ar- 

?\U'  ■■'„■    -;.t .  ;.^  ,   he  |>er- 

01  armed  in  a  cuiras.1, 

an!  .   :  hi  full  congregation, 

wii  :r  lo  lake  off  his  armor. 

Gai  .rivcnt,  and   he  boasted  to 

the  (nipuiiu'e,  that  lie  had  'J(K)n  monks  under  his 
orders.  '>"  'h"  fth  of  Mnrch,  ho  recommcndi-H 
from  th'-  nf  the  city  shouM 

closed,  :<  nhould  run  lo  i! 

arms  and  May  an  in-'  •■  [kiuh'-s."  The  rlTeci  oi 
this  trowed  project  of  a  new  St.  Barth^lcniy  was 


to  put  the  royalists  on  their  guard.  Tlio  Governor 
Drissac,  who  had  ever  figured  among  the  most  in- 
tem|HTate  of  his  party,  had  many  sins  lo  pardon, 
and  he  was  consulting  his  own  interests,  and  pro- 
viding for  his  own  safety,  by  treating  swrotly  with 
the  king  for  the  delivery  of  Paris.  The  preacher* 
had  some  intimation  or  suspicion  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  ihcy  denounced  biin  from  iho  pulpit ;  which 
rendered  it  still  more  necessary  for  his  safety,  that 
he  shiiuld  lose  no  time  in  completing  his  trea- 
son. Garin  again  encouraged  his  friends  to  hope 
thai  some  one  might  be  induced  to  deliver  them  by 
a  murder.  On  the  l3lh  of  March,  he  declared  in  a 
sermon,  thai  lliey  ought  lo  eiinidde  tlie  family  of 
Jaei|ues  Clement,  and,  in  alluding  lo  the  king,  he 
made  one  last  desjiairing  exclamation  llial  "  they 
must  make  aw  ay  « ith  this  man  also ;  it  would  he  a 
very  holy,  heroic,  and  praiscwurthy  dtiJ.  which 
would  assure  Paradise  lo  the  peri>ttrator,  and  w ould 
merit  for  him  the  jilace  nearest  to  the  person  of 
God."  Bishop  Hose  also  acted  his  pan  lo  llie 
last.  On  the  2(Hh  of  March,  he  announced  from 
ihe  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrd-des-Arcs, 
that  he  was  going  lo  preach  a  wliidc  week  "  lo 
complete  the  process  of  the  U<5arnois."  On  the 
morrow,  the  21sl  of  March,  he  began  this  series 
of  sermons,  in  presence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Plais- 
ance,  and  promised  lo  prove,  in  his  sermon  the 
next  day,  "  that  the  Prince  of  Navarre  was  a  bas- 
tard, and  unworthy  lo  succeed  to  the  crown  of 
France."  This  sermon  w;is  not  preached,  for  in 
the  morning  (the  2'2d  of  March,  1591)  Henri  IV. 
was  in  mssession  of  I'aris. 

It  IS  hardly  necessary  for  us  lo  follow  M.  La- 
bitle,  in  Inacing  the  subsequent  history  of  the  vari- 
ous preachers  who  cut  so  melancholy  a  figure  in 
the  extraordinary  events  we  have  Iwen  very  briefly 
narrating.  When  the  king  cnteriMi  Paris,  the  in- 
habitants showed  clearly  by  their  joy,  that  latterly 
their  submission  lo  their  masters  had  licen  only  the 
eflecl  of  fear,  and  that  the  popularity  of  the  turbu- 
lent clergy  was  at  an  end.  The  pri'achers  were  in 
general  terror-struck  ;  but  some  of  ihc  more  fiiiiat- 
ical  retired  in  arms  to  the  ijuailiT  J.alin,  the  dis- 
trict of  the  university,  and  there  joining  with  the 
captain  of  the  parish  of  St.  Jacques,  an  olisi;.  t,- 
liguer,  resolved  to  hold  out  lo  Ihe  last.  11  :  1 
ton,  with  a  perluisanc  in  his  hand,  went  lo  ;.,-...  a 
them,  but  it  was  loo  late.  Forty  of  the  more  vio- 
lent curds,  among  whom  was  Boucher,  saved 
themselves  by  .accompanying  the  8<ddiera  of  the 
.Spanish  garrison  in  their  retreat.  Garin  also  at- 
tempted lo  make  his  escape  with  the  garrison,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  Spaniard,  but  nol  succeidiiig,  he 
was  found  a  day  or  two  afterwards  concealed  in  the 
garret  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis;  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  men  who  discovered  him, 
bejged  them  in  the  most  suppliant  manner  nol  to 
kill  him,  and  swore,  that  if  need  were,  he  was 
ready  lo  preach  the  eulogy  of  the  king.  Henri 
IV.  had  pity  on  his  cowardice,  and  merely  ban- 
ished him  from  Paris,  and  his  name  does  not  ap- 
|H'ar  again  in  history,  .\uhry  and  Cucilly  showed 
more  courage,  and  had  the  audacity  lo  jireach 
against  the  king  a  d»y  or  two  after  he  was  mai-ler 
of  his  capital ;  yet  the  royal  clemency  was  extend- 
ed even  to  them,  and  they,  witii  Ilamillon,  H"«'. 
Pelletior,  the  prior  of  the  Carmolitcs — Simon  Fil- 
li<'iil.  and  a  considerable  nnrnWr  of  others,  were 
h.d  from  Paris.  Of  most  of  them  we  hear  no 
-they  apjiear  to  have  passed  their  days  in  ob- 
Miiriiy,  |>crhap»  in  poverty.  A  few  devoted  the 
remainder  of  their  hvcs  lo  literary  pursuits.    Fil- 
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licul  altrr  ii  sliorl  alwencc.  reccive.1  hi*  punlon.  1  certain  pcri.ni*,  lo  uiMentiind  our  own  history,  It 
»n.l  relurnml  lo  l'i,ri».  Ffllel.er  «h..vvo.l  his  grali-  \n  no<-e««iry  that  wo  »l.o„|,l  havr  MMn.-tm.«  mora 
tu<le  f..r  the  lunieiicy  ho  ha.l  exiMTirnrci,  by  a  ,  than  a  nuporfinal   kn..wMg«  ot   lh;ii  ..I   the  tor- 


THE 


farewell  »«riiion  lo  lii»  parisliioiiern,  in  which  ho  rounding  naUOM. 
praint'il  with  warinlli  iho  cloinoney  au<l  pciicrtwity 
of  Ihi'ir  kii)(?.  Uouchcr,  aiiJ  soiiio  of  those  who 
escaped  wiih  tin;  Spaniards,  retired  lo  Flanders, 
and  there  continued  lo  puliliah  incendiary  wrilinKS 
aRaiiisl  Henri  IV.  lioucher  was  sulweiiiienlly 
made  Canon  of  'I'ournay  ;  l)e!>i<le»  a  host  of  other 
painphlcm,  ho  puUiahed,  in  15Uj,  a  treati.ie  in  jus- 
tification of  the  new  alleniot  Ml  r.L'icido  liy  Jean 
Chiitel ;  he  declaimed  hu;  t  the  edict  of 

Nantes;  and  continued  lo  i  ,  ions  hinij  after 

Henri  <if  Navarro  had  nuilted  tlio  scene,  for  ho 
died  at  a  very  advanced  ago,  so  Into  as  lOlG,  ftfly- 
five  years  after  tho  entry  of  Henri  into  Paris. 
Rose  lle.l  from  Paris  to  tho  ablicy  of  N'al  de  Beau- 
mont siir  Oiso  ;  but,  allhoujjh  the  kiiiH  extended 
iiis  generosity  to  him  s.i  far  as  to  allow  liiin  lo  re- 
tain his  bishopric  of  Scnlis,  he  was  per|«nually  in- 
volved in  one  seditious  practice  or  another,  and 
Tcniained  all  his  life  an  object  of  sn.spicion  to  the 
govenmicnt.  The  generil  agitation,  however, 
gradually  subsided,  and  the  sermons  of  the  clergy 
lost  their  |Kd'''''=»l  character.  But  Henri  never  se- 
cured the  attachment  of  the  church :  his  modera- 
tion was  not  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  tlie  ( 'alhulics 
of  that  .11,'e,  whose  vengeance  was  persevering  and 
implacable  ;  after  escaping  from  the  murderous  arm 
of  Jean  Chatel,  and  being  exposed  to  several  other 
attempts,  the  king  fell  at  last,  in  101 1,  by  that  of 
the  Jesuit  Itavaillac.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Ligue 
lived  only  after  the  Ligue  itself  was  extinct. 

Such  IS  the  melancholy  picture  of  a  country  con- 
quered by  its  clergy  ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  may 
at  any  time  happen  wilh  a  priesthood  which  lays 
claim'  to  iiifallihility  and  political  superiorily  over 
the  laity,  like  that  of  ihe  church  of  Rome.     It  is  a 


I.   his  not 
ions  in  aid 


history  worthy  of  serious  contemplation  even  in  our 
own  times.  But  let  us  not  forget,  above  all,  that 
our  forefathers  were  watching  wilh  oainful  anxiety 
every  phase  of  this,  to  them,  fearfully  tragic  story. 
Their  faith  and  jicaco  were  eipially  at  slake. 
Spanish  money  was  as  actively  employed  against 
Klizabcih,  as  'against  Henri  111.  or  Henri  IV. 
The  knife  of  the  assassin  had  douhllesw  U'en  more 
than  once  prepared  for  her.  Hundieds  of  cunning 
Tesuits  and  wily  preachers,  educated  expressly  for 
tho  purpose,  were  s«'nt  into  this  country  in  dis- 
guise, and  were  busily  engaged  in  sowing,  in  pri- 
vate, the  same  seditious  principles.  .\  l.igue  was 
prepared  for  England,  if  it  had  succeeded  in  France. 
Jx!t  us  not.  then,  judge  too  rashly  the  statesmen, 
who,  in  condemning  Mary  of  Scotland,  tliouehl 
that  the  death  of  an  ambitious  wom.an,  a  Gui.se  by 
her  mother's  blood,  a  ready  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  her  family,  was  necessary  for  the  s;ifety  of  their 
country.  The  designs  in  which  she  partook  were 
those  of  the  Spaniard,  the  pope,  and  ihe  house  of 
Lorraine  ;  and  when  she  manifested  her  zeal  for 
the  establishment  of  tho  Catholic  church  and  the 
overthrow  of  heretics,  it  was  to  be  done  by  means 
such  as  those  employed  on  the  continent  by  Spain, 
and  llie  pope,  and  the  Guises.*     It  is  thus  that,  at 

*  U  is  somewhat  sinjular  that  the  .Anihnssailor  of  Scot- 
land—wilhout  iliiulit,  Marj'8  old  ninliassaaor,  th.»  Bishop 
of  Olasp'w  -nniK'nrs  as  an  active  lisnier.  We  Uam 
from  I.est.iile  llinl  at  the  K-ifinning  of  the  siecT,  in  1590, 
he  wa«  in  I'aris,  and  he  i«  mention"!  smonc  the  tn'irn- 
rurt  of  the  Listne.  "  Irf  Merrredy  Hnuzieme  de  May,  les 
seigneurs  sc  rcndirtnl  chcz  M.  le'  Due  de  Nemours,  s^a- 
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An  intense  commotion  has  been  excited  among 

the  Scottish  coinniunily,  by  tho  p':" • 

ihe  fact  that  the  Deputation  from  r 
which  went  over  to  America  i"  ■  ■ 
of  the  viduntaries  and  On  : 
scrupled  to  solicit  and  rccen  < 
of  its  funds  from  the  slave-holders  of  America. 
Virtuous  men  of  plain  common  sense  insist  that 
the  reception  of  olTcrings  from  such  a  source  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  thoughtless  and  barely  pardon- 
atdc — but.  with  a  vehemence  which  will  never 
abate,  till  the  polluted  tribute  be  disgorced.  they 
insist,  that  the  relention  of  it,  after  cxi  '  ' 
and  opportunity  to  weigh  well  the  pr  1 

consequences  involved  in  such   a  proi-ei..ii.  ,  i:,  ../« 
unmitignttil  ahominalion.     They  arc  right — the  30 
pieces  of  Judas  Iscariot  were  not  inori-  i.i.Hni.d 
in  their  origin  than  the  3,000/.  of  the  .-.I 
— and   buyers — and   sellers — and    si-om^ 
executioners — of  America.    Just  let  Drs.  Candlisli 
and  Cunningham  read  the  account  of  the  appalhng 
murder,  done  upon  the  slave  PauHnr,  for  llie  crime 
n(  ill-trratinir — only  ill-lrctiling—UcT  niisiressi— 
or,  of  the  rimiim;  opm  (further  south)  of  the  vic- 
tims in  the  Brazilian  mines,  to  ascertain  if  they  had 
swallowed  any  of  the  diamonds,  and  then  lei  ll  ■  ;n. 
if  they  can ,  persist  in  their  deieslable  casuistr'. 
special  pleadings,  wilh  which  ihcy  are  fain  i 
fend  the  retention  of  the  3,000  pieces  of  n 

coined  from  the  blood  and  groans  of  the  mis,: 

slai-f — iheir    brother    and    fellow    man  I — {From 
Hood's  Magazine,  July,  1816.) 


A'lEws  Asn  Reviews  is  .\Mrnir,\NLiTrRATt»E, 
History  anp  Fiction.     By  the  author  of  "  The 

Yeinasscp." — .V  collection  of  ii,'  -  " -•-;- 

buted  to  the  American  reviews  :ii  v 

a  popular  author.     Tbouch  rep., !o 

time,  by  a  certain  aridity  of  style,  there  is  a  fair- 
ness of  tone  in  the  better  critical  lit-  r:ilurp  of 
.Vmerica  which  we  have  always  i<^  i  n- 

cellcnt ; — and   it  eharncteri7.i>s   r  .\ 

large  portion  of  them,  too,  atlracls  iis  by  us  nation- 
ality. Mr.  Siinms  seeks  to  make  his  rounlrymcn 
.Vmerican  in  their  literature — not  copyists  at  sec- 
ond-hand of  the  fashions  of  F.ngland,  the  follies  of 
France,  the  philosophies  of  Germany,  or  the  enthu- 
siasms of  Italy.  In  his  page,  they  appear  a  praTc, 
self-respectinir  people  ;  who  own  a  past,  and  a  pic- 
turesque, and  a  poetry  of  their  own  ;  and  have 
around  them  a  life  rich  in  character  and  adventure. 
In  these  days,  when  reverence  and  revival  are  un- 
naturally confounded,  and  imitation  assumes  the 
honors  of  invention — efforts  like  those  made  by  Mr. 
Simms  are  too  healthy,  too  manly,  too  sensible, 
and  too  poetical,  (in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word.) 
not  to  merit  praise — even  though  the  execution  fall 
short  of  the  intention. — Alhnunm. 


voir. 
leC:. 


du  cti 


mcnt  dc  rarjent  pour  (»yer  les  soldats  ei  autres. 
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THE   CADET    OF    COLOBRIERES. 

I»  the  five  successire  nunibera  of  the  "  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,"  beginning  on  the  LOth  of  N<i- 
▼ember  last,  there  mppearcd,  under  the  title  of 
"  Lb  Cadi't  de  Colobriires,"  the  first  of  a  promised 
series  of  tales  about  the  old  convents  of  Paris, 
from  the  pen  of  Madame  Charles  Keybaud. 
Though  we  arc  dilipent,  and  generally  prompt 
readers  of  our  clever  Parisian  conlomporury,  yet  it 
WM  not  until  a  considerable  time  after  all  the  five 
Uvrtasons,  containing  this  story,  had  hewn  in  our 
possession,  that  we  sat  down  unwillingly  and  du- 
spondenlly  to  its  perusal.  Much  unpleasant  ex- 
perience had  taught  us,  in  fact,  to  look  with  aver- 
sion on  all  French  fictions  published  bit  by  bit  in 
periodicals — a  prejudice  which  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  feuillfton  literature  will  jwrhaps 
excuse,  as  one  to  which  thry  would  themselves 
have  been  apt  to  yield  on  a  like  occasion.  If  any 
of  our  readers  have  done  so  with  regard  to  "  IjC 
Cadet  de  ColobriAres,"  and  passed  unheeded  that 
beautiful  creation  of  a  woman's  genius,  we  entreat 
them  to  correct  their  mistake  without  delay  ;  for 
an  egrc'iinus  mistake  it  certainly  is  to  put  Madame 
Rcybaud  in  the  same  category  with  the  very  best 
of  the  feuilltttonists.  Judging  her  from  the  work 
before  us.  she  is  as  much  superior  to  the  cleverest 
of  them  all,  Uuinas,  as  Miss  .Austin's  novels  are 
to  MrM.  (Jore's,  or  in  other  words,  as  the  truth  and 
simplicity  of  genius  are  to  the  most  incenious  arti- 
fices of  mere  talent.  Of  all  modern  French  writers 
M^rimi^e  appears  to  us  the  one  with  whom  Madame 
Reybaud  may  be  best  compared.  Both  of  them 
are  disiingnished  for  admirable  skill  in  the  choice 
and  cuordination  of  their  materials,  and  for  that 
consnnunate  graphic  art  which  produces  the  most 
distinct  and  life-like  effects  within  the  narrowest 
canvass  ;  we  rest  with  complete  satisfaction  on 
their  didinealions  ;  we  feel  that  they  are  adequate 
and  true,  free  from  all  false  glare  and  distortion, 
and  that  there  Is  In  them  not  one  superfluous  line, 
not  one  touch  but  Is  fitly  subservient  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  picture.  In  the  use  of  dialogue, 
Madame  Reybaud  is  scarcely  equal  to  M^rim^e, 
who,  indeed,  surpasses  most  writers  of  the  age  in 
the  dramatic  exposition  of  character,  ht^sides  which 
his  style  in  general  is  recognized  by  French  critics 
as  a  model  of  purity  and  grace.  Madame  liey- 
haud,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  him  in  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  her 
womanly  feelings.  'I  he  brilliant  author  of 
•'C^lomba,"  "Charles  IX.,"  and  "Carmen," 
seenu  to  us  to  put  forth  his  keen  powers  of  obser- 

vati"-      'v   for    the  pleasure  of  the  exereis*;. 

Hi'  "clion  of  human  impulses  is  fxnuis- 

itel  !  •vi.i    wx  there  is  something  in 

the  i'.iir,  with  which  In  secret 

we  1.     Such  masterly  knowl- 

edge 111  his  subject,  combined  with  so  much  appa- 
ttttt  indiffereiicc  to  it,  exc«'pt  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity, airi-ru  n«  with  a  disagreeable  sense  of  irony  ; 
and  wl.il.  w«  a<linirc.  our  hearts  do  not  warm  to- 
war '  I'wd.cold  observer  of  the  passions, 
fr>i>  .  and  sulTerings  of  bis  fellow-men. 
An  (lit.-.'ily  the  revers*?  of  this  rcsulu 
frii  1  I  j  ihi-  "  Cadet  of  ColobriAres,"  a 
woi,.  "...  ••  .  ■■  I  ■■.•  iH'ars  token  that  it  is  the 
oflbpring  of  a  "k  and  genial  in  its  sym- 

palniea.  as  in  ^    ,       ii  is  calm,  large,  and  dii- 

oemtnir. 

lostead  of  laying  before  oar  reader*  the  mere 


dry  bones  of  the  story,  in  the  way  of  an  epitome, 
we  think  it  better  to  give  tliem  a  specimen  of  its 
general  tone  in  one  long  unbroken  extract.  For- 
tunately we  find  one  exactly  suited  to  our  purpose 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  tale,  which  contains 
not  only  the  germ  of  all  the  rest,  but  likewise  an 
episo<le  complete  within  itself,  and  of  singular 
beauty  : — 

"  X  short  league  from  the  French  frontier,  on 
the  high-road  to  Italy,  and  near  the  point  where 
the  Var  divides  Provence  from  the  county  of  Nice, 
are  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  surrounded  by 
a  landscape  of  stern  and  rugged  aspecl.  The 
facade  is  yet  standing,  and  seems  as  if  backed 
against  the  deep  blue  sky  that  shines  through  its 
large  windows.  -V  massive  tower,  of  more  ancient 
architecture  than  the  rest  of  the  building,  rises 
above  the  other  remains  ;  and  from  its  embattled 
summit,  which  time  has  but  slightly  breached,  pro- 
trudes a  blackish  point,  not  unlike  an  ordinary 
lightning  conductor  ;  ibis  is  the  iron  socket  of  the 
flag-staff  that  formerly  sustained  the  seignorial 
banner.  The  hill,  crowned  by  these  ruins,  is 
scantily  clad  with  an  aromatic  vegeUuion  that 
would  gladden  the  heart  of  a  botanist ;  for  the  rare 
species  of  plants,  whose  drowsy  odors  the  wind 
often  spreads  over  the  whole  country-side  and  for 
many  leagues  out  to  sea,  thrive  well  on  the  rocky 
soil  that  would  not  nurture  a  grain  of  wheat. 

"  It  is  now  some  ihree  quarters  of  a  century 
since  this  caslle  and  the  lands  around  it  belonged 
to  a  worthy  nobleman,  the  Uaron  de  Colohriires, 
descended  on  the  female  side  from  an  ol<l  lialian 
house  that  reckoned  in  its  genealogy  twenty  cardi- 
nals and  one  pope.  His  paternal  anceslry  was  not 
less  illustrious,  and  went  back  to  what  might  be 
called  the  fabnbms  ages  of  Provencal  aristocracy. 
Notwithstanding  this  high  descent,  liaron  Mathieu 
de  Colobriires  was  anything  but  an  opulent  lord. 
His  armorial  bearinijs  were  a  llii.slle,  vert,  spring- 
ing from  a  tower,  fenestrate  and  masoned,  sables — 
a  truly  expressive  cognizance,  for  the  sterility  of 
the  baronial  lands  was  proverbial,  and  it  was  a 
common  saying  in  the  country,  '  ColohriAres'  hus- 
bandry, sheaves  of  thistles  and  fields  of  stones.' 
The  baron's  ancestors  having,  by  liitle  and  little, 
bartered  away  all  their  seignorial  rights,  there  re- 
mained to  their  descendant  nothing  but  the  manor 
and  the  adjacent  lands,  which  yielded  an  exceed- 
ingly slender  revenue.  There  was  not  luie  among 
the  clowns,  who  dofli-d  their  hats  as  they  passed 
the  lordly  cseuleheon  carved  above  the  caslle- 
gate,  who  would  have  consented  to  farm  the 
baron  V. 

"  The  poor  lord  of  Cididiridres  had  espoused  a 
young  lady  as  noble,  and  still  poorer  than  himself, 
who  brought  him  for  her  whole  fortune  some  hun- 
dred crowns'  worth  of  jewels  and  trinkets.  Heaven 
sn|H'rabundanlly  blessed  their  union.  Fourteen 
children  issued  from  it,  and  waxed  in  stature  and 
comeliness  almost  by  the  bounty  of  the  sky  alone, 
like  the  wild  plants  of  their  rocky  domain.  The 
revenues  of  the  fief  of  Colobrii^res  barely  provided 
the  family's  daily  bread  ;  for  everything  else  they 
h.ad  to  make  up  by  dint  of  industry  and  frugality. 
The  baroness  had  never  h.-id  any  newer  gown  than 
her  bridal  robe,  but  dressed  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren in  garments  made  out  of  the  nnii<|uc  b<Ml-fur- 
nitiire  of  the  caslle.  The  herediiary  tapestries 
were  converted  to  the  young  gcnilemcn's  use  ;  and 
the  young  ladies  wore,  in  the  shape  of  (lellicoaU 
and  bodices,  (he  curtains  embroidered  by  ancestral 
bands. 
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"  Tho  oxstle  of  Colobriirei  was  like  a  hire  that 
every  year  ihrewofTllie  svviirnis  it  could  n 
feed  or  shelter.  As  the  elder  children 
they  departed  giicoessively  tu  seek  their  mi^.irii.ii.. . 
elsewhere.  The  barmi  was  too  thoroughly  pene- 
trated with  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  rank, 
to  sulFer  any  of  his  children  to  derogate  from  their 
birth.  Notwithstanding  the  penury  to  whirhlhiiy 
were  reduced,  not  one  of  them  forgot  what  he- 
seemed  his  hlno<l  :  seven  sons  became  monks,  or 
entered  the  king's  service,  and  five  daughters  put 
on  the  robe  of  the  order  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Misoricorde,  into  which  young  ladies  of  quality 
were  received  without  dowery.  Of  so  numerous  a 
progeny  there  at  last  remained  in  the  castle  only 
the  two  youngest,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  whom 
the  baron  used  to  call  with  a  sigh  the  props  of  his 

"  Gaston  de  Cohibridres,  or,  as  he  was  called 
by  tho  people  of  the  country,  the  cadet  ofColo- 
bri<%res,  was  a  handsome  young  man  of  hve-and- 
twenty,  an  intrepid  sportsman,  high-spirited,  but 
shy  wiihul,  so  that  he  would  look  another  way  if 
he  chanced  to  meet  a  country-girl  on  his  path. 
This  rustic  Ilippolytus  was  continually  roaming, 
with  his  gun  on  liis  shoulder,  over  tho  lands  of  the 
barony,  which  were  fertile  only  in  game.  In  this 
way  ho  turned  the  estate  to  the  l)est  account,  for 
were  it  nm  for  the  game  he  brought  home  every 
day,  tho  inhabitants  of  the  castle  would  have 
been  reduced  almost  to  dry  bread  for  their  four 
meals. 

"  The  baron's  youngest  daughter.  Mademoiselle 
Anastasie,  was  a  handsome  brunette,  with  a  pale 
and  pensive  cast  of  countenance.  She  had  mag- 
nificent black  hair,  and  eyes  whose  dark  pupils 
shone  with  a  changeful  light  through  their  long 
fringes.  Her  hands  were  small  and  delicate  ;  and 
teeth  of  pearly  lustre  were  seen  with  the  least 
smilo  that  parted  her  rosy  lips.  And  yet  it  had 
never  cnierod  the  head  of  any  one  in  her  little 
world  to  think  her  pretty.  On  Sunday,  when  she 
went  to  hear  mass  in  a  neighboring  village,  the 
bumpkins  used  to  look  at  her  as  she  pa.ssed  with- 
out the  least  admiration.  Her  father,  indeed, 
admitted  that  she  had  about  her  a  certain  air  that 
betokened  tho  young  lady  of  quality ;  but  her 
mother  remarked  with  sorrow  the  pale  gipsy  com- 
plexion that  tarnished  her,  as  it  were,  and  would 
rather  have  seen  her  checks  glowing  with  red  and 
white.  She  herself  had  no  suspicion  of  her  own 
beauty,  and  had  never  been  instigated  by  her 
mirror  to  harbor  the  least  thought  of  pride  or 
co<iuetry. 

"Tho  life  led  in  the  castle  of  Colobriires  was 
one  of  the  narrowest  and  most  monotonous  routine. 
The  gentry  of  tho  neighborhood  did  not  seek  the 
society  of  the  baron,  who,  for  his  part,  had  no  wish 
that  they  shonld  bo  witnesses  of  his  proud  poverty  ; 
and  tho  only  inlcrcourso  kept  up  by  the  family 
consisted  in  the  weekly  visits  of  a  good  priest, 
who  had  been  for  thirty  years  cur^  of  a  village  not 
far  from  Colohridres.  Of  yore  the  lords  of  Colo- 
bri^res  had  had  pages  and  squires,  aiul  there  was 
even  among  tho  apartments  in  the  castle  one  which 
was  still  called  the  hall  of  the  guards  ;  but  in  the 
period  of  its  decay,  of  which  we  are  here  speak- 
ing, the  whole  retinuo  consisted  of  an  old  laquais, 
who  entirely  neglected  the  duties  of  the  pantry  and 
the  ante-chamber  to  devote  himself  to  the  culture 
of  the  kitchen-garden,  and  of  a  servant-girl,  named 
Madeleine  I'anozon,  and  surnamed  I.a  Koussc, 
whoso  business  would  have  been  light  enough,  if 


it  embraced  only  the  Fooking  department  in  the 
f  M.  le   Haron  ;  but,  t       '        '  ^    •'  " 
il   all  tho  work  of  tli' 

.i..<:<i:-(t;<;  Mdilanie  la  Jiaronne  to  s).,, ;o; 

the  family  linen. 

"  Tho  architecture  of  the  cb&teaa  de  Colo- 
hriires  belonged  to  various  periods.  The  large 
tower  that  formed,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  the 
whole,  was  in  the  Roman  style,  massive,  square, 
and  with  circularly  arched  openings  ;  tho  buildings 
round  it  dated  from  the  nnaissancr.  A  (,'olo- 
brleres,  captain  of  a  company  of  adventurer*, 
having  scrvi'd  with  success  in  the  great  Italian 
wars,  and  Iwen  present  at  the  sack  of  Home,  re- 
turned homo  from  his  campaigns  with  a  large 
booty.  He  renovated  his  ancestral  manor,  held 
high  conrt  in  it  with  a  number  of  boon  companion*, 
and  died,  liequeathing  to  his  heirs  nothing  but  the 
handsome  mansion  ho  had  erected,  and  its  valuable 
pictures  and  furniture.  At  the  jwriod  of  our  story, 
the  modern  structures  round  the  idd  keep  were 
already  greatly  dilapidated  ;  the  furniture  wa» 
sadly  worn,  and  had,  in  a  great  measure,  disap- 
peared in  passing  through  the  hands  of  five  or  aix 
generations  ;  and  there  actually  remained  of  the 
antique  splendor  of  the  Colobriires  only  a  few 
waifs  and  strays,  now  looked  on  as  relics,  such  aa 
a  trunk  inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  in 
which  the  baron  kept  his  archives,  a  clock  with 
musical  bells,  and  six  silver  spoons  and  forks  en- 
graved with  the  Colobricres  arms.  No  repairs 
had  been  made  for  s<mie  fifty  years  in  the  roof  or 
in  the  outer  wood-work  ;  so  that  the  windows 
were  for  the  most  part  ungla7.cd  and  without  shut- 
ters, and  the  rain  had  rotted  the  floors.  The 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  no  longer  inhabitable, 
and  the  family  resided  in  the  arched  rooms  of  the 
ground-floor,  the  temperature  of  which  was  nearly 
tha»  of  a  cellar,  warm  in  winter,  and  cool  in  the 
height  of  summer. 

"  The  chapel  was  in  a  slate  of  utter  dilapida- 
tion, and  for  many  a  year  the  folobrieres  family 
had  gone  to  a   neighboring  village  to  b'"-  !ii^««. 
This  was  a  great  mortification  to  the  b:i 
had  never  indulged  more  than  one  ambi:  ii 

in  her  life,  viz.,  that  of  [mssessing  some  filtv 
crowns  with  which  she  might  repair  the  chapel, 
and  have  mass  celebrated  in  it  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  by  some  Minorite  friar,  whom  she  would 
afterwards  invite  to  dinner  ;  but  there  was  no 
likelihood  that  tho  baron's  finances  could  ever  suf- 
fice for  such  an  outlay,  and  the  good  lady  sub- 
mitted with  as  much  resignation  as  she  could  to 
this  hard  privation.  Kvery  Sunday,  whether  it 
rained  or  shone,  the  family  set  out  on  foot  in  a 
certain  costume  that  varied  little  with  the  change 
of  seasons.  The  baron  wore  an  old  reddish-brown 
coat,  slill  decent,  but  hearing  proofs  of  its  long 
service  in  the  equivocal  lustre  of  the  seams.  His 
stockings  of  rockspun  silk,  drawn  without  a 
wrinkle  over  a  leg  that  must  once  have  been 
shapely  enough,  descended  into  large  shoes  with 
buckles,  and  his  napless  three-cornered  hat  greatly 
needed  to  be  handled  with  extreme  caution. 
Madame  de  Colobricres  accompanied  him  in  a 
skirt  of  gros-de-Tour,  somewhat  faded,  with  a 
tatl'ety  mantle  that  dated  from  her  marriage. 
Their  children  had  no  other  adornment  than  tluir 
good  looks.  The  young  man  wore  a  serge-coat, 
and  a  coarse  felt  hat  like  the  peasants  ;  the  young 
lady  had  a  brown  cotton  frock,  a  kerchief  of 
sprigged  muslin,  and  a  little  hat  set  on  the  crown 
of  her  head,  and    under  which    her  haii   was 
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((•iherpd  back  from  her  face.  The  only  rhanjfe 
made  at  Nin?  inierTals  in  this  rosiiime  was,  thai 
the  hat  had  sonioliines  a  new  riband.  Hard  as  it 
mutt  have  been  to  foci  the  ciinstant  pinohin);  of 
such  narrow  me:iiis — a  hundred  times  more  difB- 
cult  to  endure  than  naked  and  avowed  |>overly — 
Mill  a  sort  of  p<;rmarient  serenity  prevailed  in  the 
Colobri.'res  fainilv,  and  their  niiitual  ciinpurd  was 
never  diMurl«-d.  The  y<> 
a  life  unrutilod  by  vain  I' 
iht'ii     '  '  '       '       :  lhi;m^rivrs  wiui  im;  liuic  utr\ 

h:i :  iiiing  over  the  decay  of  their 

furluM.   .>i.M  Hi  ..  .louse. 

"  One  VVhitmonday,  after  mass,  whilst  the 
baroness  and  her  children  were  returning  to  the 
castle,  the  baron  loitered  awhile  in  the  village 
market-pLico,  whore  some  itinerant  merchants  had 
set  up  their  booths.  It  was  the  grand  holiday  lime 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  merchants 
were  doing  a  brisk  business  with  their  latten  rings, 
pinchbeck  crosses,  and  a[lass  chaplets.  The  baron 
bought  an  ell  <if  riband  for  his  daughter,  cheapened 
a  cht/arcani  gown,  Mghed,  and  did  not  buy  it. 
After  dinner  that  day  he  did  n<<t  leave  the  table 
immediately,  as  was  his  custom,  to  take  his  siesta, 
but  remained  in  his  chair,  leaning  back  with  his 
eyes  fixed  in  deep  reflection.  Gaston  and  his  sis- 
ter had  stolen  out  noiselessly,  thinking  that  their 
parents  were  dozing  on  either  side  of  the  table. 

"  Instead  of  sleeping  the  baron  was  half-whist- 
ling between  his  teeth,  which  in  him  was  a  token 
of  deep  cogitation,  and  tapping  alternately  his 
piste  and  his  empty  glass.  The  baroness  soon 
yielded  to  the  iiitluence  of  this  music  ;  her  eyes 
closed,  and  she  fell  asleep  in  the  ctTort  to  guess 
what  it  could  be  that  her  husband  was  thinking  of 
ao  intensely.  After  half  an  hour's  silence  the 
baron  heaved  an  explosive  sigh,  looked  up  at  tlie 
ceiling,  and  said, 

'"1  heard  news  to-day  of  Agathe  de  Colobh- 
ires.' 

"  '  Eh — what — I  beg  your  pardon  :  did  you 
speak  V  ejaculated  the  baroness  jumping  up  in  her 
chair,  and  staring  at  her  husband  in  bewildered 
aurprise. 

"  '  I  say,'  replied  the  baron,  coldly,  '  that  a 
pedlar  in  the  fair  told  me  news  of  Agathe  de  Col- 
obriires.' 

"  '  Holy  Virgin  !  and  what  did  he  tell  you?' 

"  •  Things  1  was  far  from  expecting,  certainly. 
Agathe  baa  had  more  good  luck  than  i>he  deserved. 
In  the  first  place  that  man,  her  husband,  that 
Maragoon  is  dead.' 

"  The  old  lady  crossed  herself. 

"  '  Next,'  continued  the  baroa,  '  he  has  lefV  a 
very  largo  fortune.' 

"'  .\re  there  children!'  inquired  the  baroness, 
trembling  with  emotion. 

"  '  There  have  been  several  ;  but  of  all  that 
hopeful  liijcago  of  the  Maragnons  there  remains 
but  one  girl.' 

" '  And  the  merchaot  that  told  you  this  saw 
Apv'-.  •     ',-,,« I- 

and  she  told  him  that  if  she  dared 

aliu  ■'••■- .ni  her  compliments  to  me.' 

" '  I'oor  woman!'  murmured  Madame  de  Co- 
Mniitn- 

'"!'*•  I  would 

not  hav.  ,1,  striking 

the  tab  I'  :-!.     ■  Wretch  that  she  is!  she 

dares  »i.  :  !>e  name  uf  Colobriircs !    She  ! 

:  ALu:i^iiua!' 


"  '  She  thinks  of  us !  She  loves  o«  still,'  mar> 
mured  the  baroness. 

"  '  What  docs  that  matter  Ut  you,  madam!'  re- 
plied the  baron,  indignantly.  '  What  is  there  in 
common  at  present  between  us  and  that  woman  ? 
I  am  really  vexed  with  myself  that  1  mentioned 
the  subject  to  you.' 

"  With  these  words  he  rose  and  hurried  from 
iin  as  if  to  cut  short  the  conversation.  The 
^s  remained  alone  in  deep  thouglit.  For 
liiinv  years  the  name  of  .\galho  de  (lolobriArcs 
had  not  been  breathed  in  her  presence.  It  was 
forbidden  to  speak  of  her  in  that  rasilo  where  she 
was  born,  and  neither  Gaston  nor  his  young  bimit 
was  aware  even  of  her  existence.  And  yet  slio 
was  near  akin  to  them  ;  she  was  the  Baron  de 
ColobriAres'  own  sister — his  only  sister. 

"  Thirty  years  before.  Mademoiselle  de  Colo- 
briires  was  residing  in  the  paternal  mansion,  which 
she  had  never  (luitted.  She  was  approaching  the 
mature  age  of  maidenhood.  She  was  no  longer  a 
delicate  bud  sheltering  timidly  beneath  the  fuliairp, 
but  a  splendid,  full-blown  rose,  whose  fragrant 
[>etala  would  be  scattered  by  the  first  breath  of 
wind.  This  beautiful  girl  belonged  to  a  house  too 
poor,  too  noble,  and  too  proud  to  make  it  feasible, 
even  in  thought,  to  find  a  husband  for  her.  It 
was  decided  that  she  should  enter  a  convent ;  but 
as  she  had  no  vocation  for  the  monastic  life,  she 
temporized  and  remained  in  the  castle  even  after 
the  death  of  her  parents  and  her  brother's  mar- 
riage. 

"  Still  it  was  a  settled  thing  that  she  was  to  be 
a  nun,  and  she  never  conceived  the  thought  uf 
saying  no,  perhaps  because  she  could  see  no 
chance  of  esrtaping  her  lot ;  only  she  would  fall  at 
times  into  fiis  of  deep  dejection,  and  weep  in  the 
baroness'    presence    without    ever   divul;;ina    the 

cause  of  her  tears.     The  family  was  n" • 

every    year.     The   castellan    of   Cob  ' 

already  six  children,  and  poor  .Vgathe  i     :   , ., 

she  must  depart  and  make  room  for  those  little 
ones.  Neither  the  baron  nor  his  wife  presstid  her 
to  fulfil  her  residiition  ;  but  her  entrance  into  the 
convent  was  considered  as  near  at  hand,  and  was 
talked  of  every  day. 

"  While  things  were  in  this  state,  it  happened 
that  some  itinerant  merchants  presented  them- 
selves one  evening  at  the  gate  of  the  castle.  The 
weather  was  frightful  ;  the  rain,  which  had  fallen 
in  torrents,  had  broken  up  the  rnada,  and  ihe  poor 
travellers  could  not  ri'ach  the  village,  where  they 
would  have  found  shelter  and  a  place  to  lie  down. 
The  baron  generously  opened  his  door  to  them, 
which  was  really  all  the  kindness  he  was  able  to 
bestow  u|Hin  them.  They  took  up  their  quarters 
in  an  empty  hall  not  far  from  the  stable,  where 
they  sheltered  their  baggage  mules,  and  m.ade 
their  arrangements  for  passing  the  night  thate. 
The  baroness  had  s<;en  their  arrival  from  her  win- 
dow, and  said  soon  after  to  her  sister-in-law  : 

"  '  I  should  like  to  lay  out  five  or  six  francs 
with  these  merchants.  The  children's  things  are 
iiiadn  up  for  ihe  season  ;  but  you  and  I — it  is  mor- 
tifying to  be  obliged  to  go  to  mass  with  our  plain 
hats  and  our  Jirhu*  de  li.itiril.     You  in  particular. 


my  I 


s:ti!lv  ifi  w.'iril  of  :i  new  kr-ftiiff.' 


plied  -i         ,  ,  .      I 

should  not  have  long  to  wear  It ,  1  shall  soon  havu 
no  more  need  of  such  things.' 
"  ■  Never  mind,'  said  liie  baroneM  ;  and  casting 
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a  (ImUhy  i^lanco  at  her  hutbanil,  who  wu  dozini; 
at  tliu  tabli!  with  his  iiuse  on  an  old  b(H)k  of  noble 
families  of  wlncli  ho  every  cveninff  read  a  few 
linc«,  Mio  added  in  a  lower  tone,  '  I  have  naved  a 
few  fifteen  nous  pieces,  and  will  put  them  into  your 
hands ;  liul  be  sure  your  brother  docs  not  know 
anything  of  the  matter.  Uy  and  by,  when  wo  are 
gone  to  our  bed-room,  du  you  go  to  these  mer- 
chants and  buy  what  you  think  liest.' 

"  So  sayiiij;  alio  went  to  the  cupboard  in  which 
■he  kept  her  most  valuable  hoards,  fetched  from  it 
a  rather  linip-louking  little  purse  of  leather,  and 
gave  it  to  Mudenioiaelle  du  Colobriires. 

"  '  There  are  six  livres  fifteen  sous  in  it,'  she 
said.  '  Mind  you  go  cleverly  to  work  with  these 
people.  Hesides  your  kerchief  and  our  rib:inds 
try  to  i;et  two  ells  of  Italian  gauze,  to  make  us 
cai'ilini.i,  and  some  (;reeii  talloly  to  cover  our  par- 
asols. Yuu  will  very  likely  have  to  do  with  Jews, 
so  be  on  your  guard.  In  short,  1  rely  on  you  to 
lay  out  the  inmiey  discreetly.' 

"'  Make  your  mind  easy,  sister,'  said  Agathe, 
taking  the  purse  with  a  faint  smile.  'Ijook, 
there  "s  my  brother  opening  his  eyes  and  turning 
over  a  page  of  bis  book  ;  take  him  away  if  you 
wish  mo  to  go  ipiickly  and  make  your  purchases.' 

"  The  baron  and  his  wife  soon  retired  to  their 
large  chamber,  the  broken  windows  of  which  let 
in  a  sharp  litile  breeze  that  put  out  the  lights. 
Mademoiselle  de  Colobridrcs  likewise  withdrew  to 
her  little  bedrnom.  It  lay  at  the  extremity  of  a 
suite  of  very  large  rtmins,  and  had  formerly  l>een 
the  oratory  of  the  ladies  of  the  castle.  The  ceil- 
ing was  adorned  with  cherubims'  beads  encom- 
passed with  garlands,  and  with  their  outspread 
wings  niccling  one  another,  and  the  shield,  with 
the  thistle,  vert,  springing  from  a  tower,  masoned, 
sable,  figured  proudly  in  every  direction.  A  cross 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  but  with  its  delicate 
inlaying  much  impaired,  was  fixed  over  a  worm- 
eaten  prayer-desk,  from  the  angles  of  which  pro- 
truded broken-nosid  visages  of  s:iints.  The  scanty 
bed,  laid  on  trussols,  and  covered  with  a  huge 
counterpane  of  faded  silk,  stood  opposite  a  table, 
the  only  drawer  of  which  contained  all  the  worldly 
possessions  of  Agathe  de  Colobriires,  that  is  to 
say,  her  slender  ward-robe,  some  devotional  books, 
and  a  little  enamelled  gold  cross  that  had  been  her 
mother's.  The  poor  young  lady  had  hardly  ever 
in  her  life  handled  coined  metal,  and  she  could  not 
have  added  a  farthing  to  the  store  amassed  by  the 
baroness.  .\s  she  entered  the  rt)om  she  threw  the 
purse  on  the  table,  sat  down  i>cnsively,  and  thought 
of  all  things  that  money  procures,  and  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  that  vile  and  precious  form  of  matter. 
For  her,  money  was  the  realiz;iiion  of  all  her 
longings  and  her  chimeras  ;  it  was  happiness,  lib- 
erty !  She  took  up  ihc  purse  and  shook  it,  whis- 
perJUf  to  herself  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  '  If  I 
had  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  of  these  little  pieces 
how-  happy  should  all  be  here  !  I  would  have  the 
castle  repaired ;  we  should  all  have  new  dresses 
every  season.  The  store-rooms  should  l>o  well 
stocked — ihere  should  never  be  any  uneasy  thought 
for  the  morrow  ;  there  would  be  something  to  give 
to  the  i«>or,  and  I  should  not  enter  the  convent. 
But  I  have  noiliing — nothing — and  I  cannot  work 
to  earn  my  bread.  I  must  go  where  the  good  God 
ia  his  mercy  will  provide  mo  with  food  and  rai- 
ment.' 

"  She  opened  the  purse  and  turned  out  its  con- 
tents on  her  palm  ;  then  after  looking  on  them  for 
a  moment  she  closed  her  hand  upon  the  coin,  and 


■aid  bitterly, '  What  is  this  in  comparison  with  tiM 

wants  of  this  house '     I'  '  ■  -     •  -  nn  a 

burnt  soil.     If  this  nion  not 

spend  il,  but  cast  it  to  ll , that 

stopped  at  the  ca.Mle  giie.'  The  clock  slniclc 
nine  at  this  moment,  A  gallic  thought  it  was  time 
to  discharge  her  commission.  Too  proud  and  well 
bred  to  think  even  for  a  moment  of  going  down 
alone  to  the  ilinemiit  merchants,  she  went  into  the 
children's  room,  and  gently  wakenetl  the  eldest 
girl,  who  was  her  goddantrbler  and  her  favorite. 
The  little  girl  was  stnin  r(;idy  ;  her  aunt  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  both  went  away  together  with 
noiseless  steps. 

"  The  hall  in  which  the  merchants  were  qnar- 
lered  was  a  very  large  room,  that  still  retained 
some  traces  of  its  original  slate.  Many  a  gay  and 
splendid  banijuet  it  had  doubtless  witnessed  of 
yore  ;  here  and  there  on  the  panels  was  still  to  bo 
seen  a  cornucopie  entwined  with  garlands  of 
roses  ;  and  heads  of  satyrs,  laughing  from  car  to 
ear,  projected  from  each  corner  of  the  tall  chimney- 
piece,  the  casing  of  which  was  adorned  with  a 
figure  of  Hacchus,  sculptured  in  high  relief,  and 
surrounded  by  all  the  attributes  of  the  jolly  god. 
But  all  trace  of  furniture  had  vanished  from  this 
banquet  hall,  where  no  revels  had  been  held  for 
more  than  a  century  ;  the  carpets  had  given  place 
to  the  green  moss,  ihat  invested  the  marble  slabs 
of  the  floor,  and  spiders  had  woven  filmy  curtains 
befiire  the  half-broken  windows.  The  temporary 
occupants  of  this  dismantled  hall  had  arranged 
themselves  in  it  with  the  peculiar  adroitness  of 
men  accustomed  to  long  travelling  and  scant  ac- 
commodation. They  had  contrived  to  make  an 
extemporaneous  suite  of  furniture  out  of  their 
goods  ;  two  chests,  placed  together  and  covered 
with  a  green  cloth,  served  for  a  table  :  some  bales 
did  service  for  chairs,  and  a  tolerable  light  was 
aflorded  by  one  of  those  large  canvass  lanterns 
which  wagoners  hang  by  night  from  the  pole  of 
the  wagon. 

"  Agathe  de  Colobriires  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
entered,  holding  her  niece  with  one  hand,  whilst 
the  other  was  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  pocket 
in  which  she  carried  the  baroness'  savings.  Had 
she  been  about  to  present  herself  thus  far  befora 
persons  of  her  own  quality,  she  would  have  expe- 
rienced an  insurmountable  embarrassment,  and 
would  have  been  very  .i'  '  ;  but 

she  felt  no  difficulty  in   .  jde  ; 

and  slightly  bending  lnr  !,•  ui  ^rn-  ^llll  imrcly, 
'  Good  evening.  M.ay  I  trouble  you  to  let  me  see 
your  goods!' 

"  The  itinerant  merchant  rose  from  his  seat  in 
some  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  the  handsome 
young  lady,  who  had  paused  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  stood  w,-iiling  with  an  air  of  quiet  self- 
possession  and  modest  dignity  until  he  should  dis- 
play his  slix;k.  Though  dressed  in  a  shabby  drug- 
get gown  she  had  the  bearing  of  a  princess,  and 
ihe  pride  of  her  race  was  lecible  on  her  broad  open 
front.  The  merchant  bowed  rr^pcctfully,  and  said, 
as  he  pushed  forwani  one  of  the  bales  that  served 
instead  of  chairs,  '  lie  ple.-ised  to  take  a  seat, 
madame.  H.id  you  sent  fiir  mo  I  should  have 
obeyed  your  orders.  I  will  instantly  unpack  the 
laces  and  silks,  the  best  things  in  my  as-^ortmcnt.' 
— '  .Show  me  your  ki-rchiofs  and  ribands,'  said 
.Vgathe,  sea:  :ind  taking  the  child  on  her 

lap,  who  wa>  :  to  gaze  curiously  around 

her.  MademoiaeUo  do  Colobricres  herself,  too, 
began  to  observe  with  some  surprise  the  Taiioits 
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ofajaets  in  Iho  room.  The  bales  of  nierchandisc 
weia  T«(rularly  piled  up  at  one  end,  and  behind  the 
screen  made  by  them,  lay  the  sleeping  ficure  of  a 
man  rolled  up  in  his  travelling  cloak.  Hi*  silver 
spurs  shone  in  the  faint  light,  and  his  gun  rested 
•gainst  the  wall  within  reach  of  his  hand.  This 
measure  of  precaution  was  probably  occasioned  by 
th«  had  Rtati!  of  the  locks  and  the  fastenings  in  the 
ca.-'  '  V  the  important  amount  of  specie  and 

ni  ,icr  in  a  valise  that  stood  on  the  table, 

X('  ■'     '    - '•■    ' -."-■•■-•i^  hit 

Mc-  A 

mor , ■•      ,...  :     I  .  .---  1  were 

full  of  ficures,  l.iy  open  beside  the  valise,  and 
from  the  latter  there  had  escaped  handfuls  of  six- 
livre  pieces  mingled  with  louis  d'or.  The  owner 
of  this  wealth  was  a  man  still  young  and  of  pleas- 
ing appearance  ;  he  did  not  appear  superior  to  his 
condition  in  language  and  manners,  but  there  was 
a  certain  intelligence  and  decision  in  his  counte- 
nance that  stood  him  instead  of  high  breeding. 
With  an  indilTercnt  air  he  thrust  back  into  the 
yalise  all  that  fine  coin,  the  sight  of  which  aston- 
jgj,,, .  v...i„  ...  j  beean  to  unfold  his  handker- 
cli  Never  had  Mademoiselle  CoV 

obi.. :;  magnificent  fabrics ;  there  were 

Smyrna  crapes,  .ind  Indian  satins  brocaded  with 
flowers,  biitlerllies  and  birds,  and  ribands  of  all 
colors  interwoven  with  gold  and  silver.  The  little 
girl  cried  out  in  ecstasy  at  the  sight  of  all  these 
finethinffs:  while  .\gaihc  looked  on  them  in  si- 
lence with  a  bewildered  eye,  and  was  rather  em- 
bamased  how  to  declare  that  they  were  all  too 
handsome  for  her.  The  merchant  apparently  did 
not  guess  the  cause  of  her  hesitation,  for  he  said, 

fushing  aside  the  boxes  he  had  opened,  "  I  think 
can  show  vou  something  still  better.' 

'"Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself  to  search  fur- 
ther,' said  .Vgathe,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  took  out 
her  little  purse  ;  "  I  only  want  a  very  plain  hand- 
kerchief; something  simple  and  cheap.  All  these 
things  are  too  elegant.' 

"  '  Pardon  me,  madame  la  baronne,  nothing 
can  be  elegant  enough  for  you,'  replied  the  mer- 
chant politely. 

"  '  I  am  not  Madame  ColobriAres,'  said  Agathe, 
Wushinff.  '  I  am  her  sister-in-law.  It  would  not 
be  '  ■  for  a  young  lady  to  wear  such  sump- 

tii 

■•  -  t  .M.  i:.i,  do,  aunt,  dress  yourself  out  fine  for 
once ! '  exclaimed  the  child  ;  '  you  have  never 
done  so,  nor  we  cither.' 

"  '  People  who  live  all  the  year  round  in  the 
eountrv  li  iv  ihi  need  of  so  much  dress,'  intcr- 
r>oscd    "  le    do   Colobriires,    hastily,    in 

lin;if  s  :  ,i  to  the  child's  prattle  ;  but  the 

li'  •   »j»  loo  much  excited  by  the  splen- 

d.  '■:  merchant  continued  to  place  iH-furc 

her,  aiiJ  she  went  on  with  unchecked  volubil- 
ity : 

'■     "      ■    '      ■       '      '  Vl  to  buy  all  these 

t!  ..man's  daugh- 

ti  M  ..i:s  at  mass  when 

si  ,    with   her   gingham 

fr  '      ^Ve  ''linuld  have 

obliged  to 


meii'l 

"A 
•ion  of 
bat  alii 
neas  "' 
•ilks  V 
b«r  lijj 


,,y.' 

jily,  and  with  much  confu- 

ilir  liiilf  girl's  liK]uacity  ; 

'■  natural  weak- 

tho  glistening 

other  she  laid 

w'  in  a  tone  of 


mclitncboly  dignity  :  '  Wo  are  not  rich  ;  here  is  all 
I  can  lay  out  with  you  at  present.' 

'"Never  mind,  mademoiselle,'  was  the  mer- 
chant's eager  reply  ;  *  do  me  the  honor  to  choose 
whatever  you  may  please  to  require  ;  you  will  pay 
me  another  time. 

"Agathe  shook  her  head;  but  the  merchant 
persisted  :  '  Yon  can  discharge  this  little  debt  in  a 
year,  if  convenient  to  you,  mademoiselle :  I  shall 
he  here  again  by  that  time." 

"  '  When  that  time  comes  I  shall  not  be  here,' 
said  Mademoiselle  de  Colobridres,  sadly.  '  No 
finery  is  needed  where  I  am  going,  but  a  black 
woollen  gown  lo  be  worn  all  the  year,  and  a  veil 
that  is  never  changed.' 

"  '  You  are  going  into  a  convent,  mademoiselle  t' 
said  the  merchant  with  a  guarded  expression  of 
surprise  and  interest. 

"  '  Yes,  ere  long  ;  and  really,'  she  continued 
in  the  same  sad  and  resigned  tone,  '  I  have  no  need 
of  such  things  as  you  have  shown  me.  Oblige  me 
by  letting  me  seethe  plainest  goods  you  have.' 

"  The  merchant  went  to  a  bale  at  the  end  of  the 
room  to  comply  w  ith  her  wishes,  and  while  he  was 
unpacking  it,  Agailie  amused  herself  with  looking 
over  the  goods  strewed  before  her.  Among  them 
lay  a  portfolio  of  tolerably  good  engravings,  which 
she  began  to  examine  with  some  curiosity.  Most 
of  them  represented  polite  pastoral  scenes,  in 
which  plump  cupids  and  enamored  deities  sported 
with  dainty  shepherdesses  and  innocent  swains  be- 
dizened with  pink  ribands  ;  but  among  these  idylic 
compositions  there  was  one  that  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  Mademoiselle  de  Colobriires.  The 
artist,  seized  with  a  tragic  inspiration,  bad  depict- 
ed a  scene  of  monastic  life  in  all  its  horrors.  In  a 
damp  vault,  scarcely  lighted  by  an  expiring  lamp, 
a  nun  lay  stretched  on  her  bed  of  straw.  She  was 
dying  immured  in  the  in  vacr,  and  her  wasted 
hands  and  dim  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven  with  an 
indescribable  expression.  Like  the  prophet  king 
she  seemed  crying  out  from  those  depths  in  a  hope- 
less appeal  to  the  divine  mercy. 

"  Agathe  gazed  in  dismay  on  this  dismal  image. 
All  the  latent  repugnance  of  her  soul  for  the  mon- 
astic life,  all  her  loathing  for  the  vows  she  was 
almut  to  pronounce,  were  suddenly  and  viidcntly 
aroused  ;  she  let  the  engraving  fall  on  her  lap  and 
burst  into  tears.  Just  at  that  moment  the  mer- 
chant came  back  from  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
A  glance  at  the  engraving  explained  to  him  the 
cause  of  this  outbreak  of  grief,  and  he  said  with 
evident  emotion,  '  You  are  going  into  a  convent, 
mademoiselle  1  It  is  a  terrible  step,  if  you  are  not 
led  to  it  by  a  strong  vocation.  Pardon  me  if  I 
venture  to  offer  an  opinion  on  what  concerns  you, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  will  commit  a  crime 
against  yourself  in  thus  entering  the  grave  alive. 
The  time  will  come,  perhaps,  when  you  will  bit- 
terly regret  such  a  step.' 

"  '  Kegrct  it!  1  do  so  already!'  cried  Madem- 
oiselle de  ColobriAres,  whose  long  pent  feelings  now 
broke  forth  uncontrollably  ;  '  I  loathe  a  convent 
life,  and  look  forward  with  dread  to  the  future; 
but  I  must  submit  to  my  fate.' 

" '  You  have  a  father  or  a  mother  who  insists  on 
this  sacrifice?' 
"  '  No,  my  parents  are  dead.' 
"  '  Indeed  1     Then  who  constrains  yon  V 
"  '  Necessity,'    replied    Agathe   bitterly.      '  A 
nunnery  is  the  only  asylum  on  earth  fur  a  j)oor 
maiden  of  noble  blood,  and  in  such  an  asylum  most 
uf  the  females  of  our  family  have  been  immured  in 
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»he  prime  of  life,  h  has  lonjj  \xvn  the  custom  of 
the  Colobnt^rin  to  mcririce  us  thus,  since  their  for- 
tune hna  rcnaeil  to  he  ndequatc  lo  the  iiiHinteiianco 
of  their  rank.  Oh,  why  does  not  (ioH,  to  whom 
we  are  devoted  in  spite  of  ourselves,  why  doe«  he 
not  lake  us  from  the  cradh%  when  our  innocent 
hearts  are  as  vet  bound  hy  no  tics  lo  this  worMT 

"  Whilst  Aijaihe  spoke  ttiun,  li)okin(r  up  to 
lioaven  with  her  t>cautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
the  mercliant  (.'ir/.ed  on  her  with  a  5inpnlnr  expres- 
sion of  cmiiili'tiani-e.  The  man  was  really  superior 
to  hUi  vulvar  condition  ;  hi»  was  one  of  those 
prompt  and  decisive  nntures,  which  hy  dint  of  res- 
olute will  and  dariiiR  shrewdness,  carry  them- 
selves triuiiipliantlv  through  the  most  dilTicult  cir- 
cumstances. Such  were  the  qualities  to  which 
Pierre  Marajjnon  already  owed  a  fortune  nc(|uired 
in  hazardous  speculations.  As  he  f;azi^d  on  the 
beautiful  and  liiph-born  lady  who  now  bent  her 
tearful  eyes  lo  the  (fround,  and  seemed  aha.slied  at 
haviu);  aulTerrd  a  stranycr  to  lie  the  wilne.^is  of  her 
un|;uardcd  emotion  and  the  confidant  of  lier  secret 
sorrows,  i'lerre  Maracnoii  (Vlt  the  moment  mi(;ht 
be  decisive  of  the  future  destiny  of  them  both.  A 
thoutfhl,  exiravaL'ant  almost  lo  wildness,  flashed 
upon  his  mind.  With  the  same  quick  tact  that  he  ex- 
ercised ill  all  his  dealini;s,  he  calculated  the  chances 
of  the  matter  before  him ;  they  appeared  favor- 
able, and  he  dared  to  conceive  a  hope,  a  project ; 
viz.,  that  he  would  carry  off  Mademoiselle  de 
(,'ohibri4rcs,  and  marry  her,  he  Pierre  Maiaenon  I 
To  any  one  who  could  have  seen  into  the  mind  of 
Agalbe  at  thai  moineni,  such  an  i<fea  would  have 
seemed  ihc  heinhi  of  presumption  and  lolly.  The 
poor  younc  lady  did  not  even  lake  any  notice  of 
him  who  was  sazinj;  with  such  deep  scrutiny  u|M)n 
her  beautiful  downcast  cnunteiiance.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  iniiiKent  daughter  of  the  barons  of  Cu\u- 
brieres,  a  meridiaiit,  a  rolurier,  was  not  a  man  ;  and 
the  ^(Hid  will  with  which  she  deik;ned  to  rcftard 
Pierre  Marasrnon  was  of  a  kind,  perhaps,  more 
mortifying  to  its  object  than  would  have  been  mere 
iudiirereiice.  The  first  necessary  step  was  to 
brini;  down  tliat  instinciive  pride  of  hers,  and  an- 
nihilate her  inveterate  prejudice  by  a  direct  and  un- 
disguised attack  ;  and  this  Pierre  Maracnon  re- 
solved to  do,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  Agatlie  upon  the  first  word  he  nllered. 

"  '  You  will  think  me  very  forward,  mademoi- 
selle,' he  said,  in  a  grave,  respectful  tone  ;  '  hut  as 
I  have  spoken  my  mind  as  to  your  situation,  I 
think  it  my  duly  also  to  give  you  this  advice. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  endure  anytbins  rather  than 
enter  a  convent.  You  cannot  remain  with  your 
family;  they  are  too  noor  to  keep  you;  well, 
then,  leave  them  and  go  live  elsewhere.  ^Vork,  if 
it  be  necessary  ;  it  is  neither  a  disgrace,  nor  even 
a  misfortune.  Is  not  constant  toil,  with  freedom, 
better  than  a  life  of  sloth,  cloistered  within  four 
walls,  whence  you  can  never  coine  out,  alive  or 
dead  V 

"  '  That  is  true,'  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Colo- 
bri^res,  surprised,  but  not  offended  at  such  lan- 
guage. '  If  I  could  only  renounce  my  nobility  and 
my  name,  my  course  would  be  taken  to-morrow — 
at  once.  I  wmild  go  and  live  no  matter  where, 
by  the  labor  of  my  hands,  rather  than  become  a 
nun?' 

"  '  And  what  prevents  you,  tnsdemoisellet' 
said  Pierre  Maragnon,  boldly.  '  It  needs  only  a 
slight  elfort  of  courage,  and  you  may  descend  from 
that  rank  which  imposes  so  terrible  a  sacrifice  upon 


ynu,  and  become  ^  uroise.     You  have  no 

other  refuge  than  i  a,  liecause  vou  are  too 

p<Mir  to  marry  a  iimii  uf  your  own  quafity  ;  but  a 
ruturier  would  think  himself  fortunate  to  wed  you 
without  a  dower.' 

"  '  A  man  of  no  birth  would  never  dare  lo  Mk 
me  in  Mi  '        '     "   ',  'v. 

"  '  I  ;.iced  may 

prompt    wunif    mil-  til  HUM-  mi  i>H|.i,     ^.^ni    |he    iTier- 

chant  in  a  lone  of  peculiar  meaning,  and  looking 
her  steadily  in  the  face. 

"  She  understtKHl  him.  The  IiUmkI  rushed  into 
her  cheeks  :  her  eyes  flashed  with  priile,  |>crhapB 
with  indignation  ;  but  this  involuntary  movement 
of  the  hl<Mid  subsided  immediately  ;  she  made  no 
answer,  and  remiined  thoughtful.  Pierre  Mara- 
non  deemed  his  triumph  certain  when  he  saw  her 
[Hinder  thus.  Concealing  his  joy,  and  the  very 
strong  feeling  that  was  already  taking  possession 
of  his  soul,  he  began  again  to  descant  on  the  fate 
of  those  who  become  nuns  uithoul  any  siiccial  vo- 
cation. Though  his  youth  and  his  goiMl  looks 
might  have  inspired  him  with  a  certain  degree  of 
confidence,  he  had  the  g(M>d  sense  not  to  make 
trial  of  any  vulgar  means  of  st^duetion  ;  ho  said  not 
a  word  of  w  hat  was  passing  in  his  heart,  hut  kee|>- 
ing  within  due  conind  ihc  admiratiim,  mingled 
with  resiiectand  tenderness,  with  which  the  beauty 
of  .Vgathe  had  at  once  impressed  him,  he  applied 
himself  to  discussing  the  |M)ssibility  of  a  marriage 
between  a  wealthy  rolurier  and  the  descendant  of 
an  illustrious  and  utterly  ruined  family.  He  set 
forth  his  own  position  in  preci.se  terms ;  it  was 
prosperous.  An  orphan  from  his  childho<xi,  he 
owed  lo  his  own  active  exertions  a  fortune  ten 
times  ihe  fee-simple  value  of  the  castle  and  estates 
of  C'olobriircs.  Agalhe  hearkened,  confused,  and 
templed,  not  by  her  heart,  but  by  her  reason,  which 
told  her  that  after  all  it  would  be  belU'r  to  become 
tlio  wife  of  a  merchant,  than  to  be  shut  op  for  the 
rest  of  her  days  in  a  nunnery. 

"  The  little  girl  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  lap  of 
her  young  aunt.  All  was  hushed  in  the  old  ma- 
nor. The  castellan  of  Colobrieres,  far  from  sus- 
jiecting  the  alFront  with  which  he  was  threatened, 
was  fast  asleep  lieside  his  wife,  and  dreamed  of 
finding  under  the  head  of  his  lu'd  a  fine  bag  of 
crowns,  with  which  he  bad  the  ca--!'-  -  ■  ■-  d.and 
bought  himself  a  new  coat.  Mai!  •  Co- 
lobrieres and   Pierre  Maragnon  hm    -ure  to 

confer  together,  and  when  the  clock  struck  mid- 
night, their  interview  was  not  yet  ended.  Agaihe 
nevertheless  had  not  made  up  her  mind.  The 
longer  she  rellecled.  the  more  she  felt  the  impor- 
tance of  the  consent  or  refusal  she  was  about  to 
pronounce.  Pale,  oppressed,  and  trembling,  she 
kept  silence,  or  replied  only  in  nii-  '     '   ^  min- 

gled  wiih   sighs,  to  the  pressing  wiih 

which  Pierre  Maragimn  strove  to  ;  7 

purpose.    Hut  ill  the  course  ufthi> 

ho  had  made  immense  progress.     ?>; ,.e 

Colobrii^res  was  insensibly  coming  to  treat  him  as 
an  equal,  and  more  than  once  she  called  him 
monsieur.  At  last,  unable  as  yet  to  decide,  she 
said : 

"  '  In  the  perturbation  into  which  all  this  has 
thrown  me.  monsieur,  I  cannot  come  to  any  deci- 
sion. I  want  to  be  alone,  to  collect  my  thonghu, 
and  pray  to  (i<hI  before  I  give  you  an  answer.  It 
is  now  late  in  the  night,  and  you  go  away  in  the 
morning  :  well  then,  as  soon  as  the  first  streak  of 
dawn  appears  yonder,  behind  the  hills,  my  rcsolu- 
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tion  wilt  hsve  been  taken.  If  I  do  not  return  to 
meet  y"  ■••"<  ''■"  —■ «'!.•  immediately,  for  I  ehall 
h«v.  ,v  Idi.' 

•'  ^  ■    Manifnon   replied  sub- 

missiTely,  but  with  deep  feclin);.  '  Your  weal  or 
woe  »re  in  vonr  own  bands,  mademoiselle ;  may 
Heaven  inspire  yon,  and  bring  you  hither  again  to- 
morrow moniinif.' 

'•   \  .k  the  sleepinjr  child  in  her  arms  and 

slow  room.     She  had  to  traverse  part  of 

the  ru-iN- !■>  rraoh  her  rhamher.  The  silfiice  of 
nipht.  and  iho  pale  m(>onl>eams  falling  on  the  dis- 
joint '  •'  -  imparted  to  thosi'  vast  and  long  im- 
inb  L  ;i  sad  and  dcsidate  a.spect  that  sank 

witii .ridht  on  her  spiril.s.    She  ^zed  loiip 

around  her,  ns  if  loronfirm  to  herself  the  total  ruin 
of  her  house,  and  passed  onwards,  pondering  on 
the  haughty  penury  of  her  family,  and  the  painful 
contrast  b>-t«een  s^ich  pinrhine  indiaence  and  the 
high  nobility  of  descent,  whirh  was  her  sole  and 
woful  dowiT.  On  entering  her  little  chamber,  she 
laid  the  chilil  on  the  lied,  and  sal  down  pensively 
before  the  prayer-de»k.  Her  lamp,  which  she  had 
left  buminii.  shed  but  a  flickering  lipht  on  the 
blackened  wood  carvinL^s  that  pmjecied  from  the 
sombre  face  of  the  walls.  The  ticking  of  the  in- 
visible dc.-ith-w  alch  wa.s  heard  loudly  amid  the  deep 
Uillness,  ns  the  creature  purs\iod  its  slow  work  of 
destruction  on  the  ctaboratclv  sculptured  oak  and 
walnut.  Otht-r  slight  sounds  occasionally  inler- 
'nptcd  the  noise  made  by  the  insect,  as  the  hungry 
nice,  running  about  l)ehind  the  wainscot,  brought 
down  the  damp  crumbling  mortar  of  the  old  walls. 
It  was  near  the  end  of  October ;  the  approach  of 
winter  already  made  itself  felt,  and  as  the  night  ad- 
Tanced,  achiljer  air  entered  through  the  dilapidated 
windows,  and  made  .\g:ithe  shiver.  The  \mor  girl 
had  sunk  on  her  knees  and  wished  to  pray ;  but 
whilst  her  heart  sought  to  lift  itself  up  towards 
'God,  her  mind  was  lost  in  an  endless  maze  of 
-thoiv''  •  '1  ■■  -''I  ■■•  r^..in  who  are  hurried  along 
by  1  reeling,  she  vacillated  in 

■fear  ..  .  'lie  two  alternatives  before 

her,  and  <ir"'adcd  that  whatever  her  choice  might  be 
«he  should  re|>ent  of  it  on  the  morrow.  ]Iad  she 
found  more  sympathy  and  tenderness  in  those 
around  her.  family  aflection  would  have  prevailed 
in  that  hour  of  crisis,  and  she  would  have  be- 
ihooght  her  of  the  affliction  and  shame  which  a 
misallianrr  would  cast  on  her  hoti»<'.  But  the 
baron  took  no  great  interest  in  her  fate,  all  his 
stock  of  atTcctionale  feeliii"    '  ^Tossed  by  the 

little   prattlers   whose   ni:  v   with  every 

year.     Whi'u  all  his  prci;,  , k;i»  gamlMilling 

abont  him,  he  used  to  fall  into  a  reverie,  like  the 


won.! 
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wh. 
harm  ■ 
diiioii 


til, 


vUt~ 


of  Little  I'oucet,  and  calculate 

!y  he  should  rear  his  bantlings 

'■  got  rid  of  (Kx)r  Agathe.    The  i 

A    -  I  gowl  soul,  but  her  distressed  con- 

!•  ■"'■•  r.il  her  selfish,  and  forced  her  upon  a 

't'  ways  and  means,  which,  in  any  one  of  a 

.  llv  nature,  woulil    hnvn   degenerated    into 


vi-r,  she  j 
I  iiiioor- 

:  -    :i    • 
•1       !|.  ■       ■ 

•  i^  '.'•••  f  \  ing  with 
ii!v  !"  „':in  to  steal, 


upon  the  horizon,  the  child  moved  uneasily  on  the 
bed  and  sighed  in  some  unpleasant  dmam.  Agn- 
the  went  to  her,  raised  her  gently  on  the  pillow, 
and  kissed  her  soft  cheeks,  bathing  them  with 
tears.  This  woke  the  child,  who  iiistinctiTely  put 
her  arm  round  her  aunt's  neck,  muttering,  '  Show 
me  all  you  bought  last  night  of  the  merchant, 
aunt.' 

" '  I  did  not  buy  anything,'  snid  Agathe. 
'  Come,  my  dear,  go  to  sleep.  Or  shall  I  take  vou 
back  to  the  other  room,  to  your  brothers  and  sis- 
ters'' 

"  '  No,  1  will  Slay  where  I  am.'  said  the  child, 
looking  round  her ;  '  mamma  promised  ine  this 
room  should  be  mine,  because  1  am  the  eldest.' 

"'Ha!  and  she  told  you  you  should  have  it 
soon  V 

"  '  Immediately,  when  yon  are  gone  to  the  nun- 
nery,' said  the  child,  with  the  naif  selfiKhness  w  hich 
children  carry  into  all  their  little  schemes. 

"'To  the  nunnery! — I  will  not  go! — and  I 
leave  you  my  chamber,  Euphemie,'  said  Mademoi- 
selle de  Colobriires,  starting  up. 

"  The  child  sank  b.ack  on  the  pillow  and  was 
asleep  again  in  a  moment.  Agathe  took  from  the 
drawer,  that  contained  her  all.  her  little  enamelled 
cross  and  her  prayer  Itook,  opened  her  door  softly, 
traversed  the  castle  with  firm  and  rapid  steps,  and 
went  down  into  the  courtyard.  I'lrrre  Mar:i_ii  u 
had  been  waiting  since  the  firs-t  glinipm'  of  dayin  ;il< 
with  his  eyes  l>ent  on  the  great  door.  Doubtless 
he  had  trembled  in  his  soul  at  the  thought  that  it 
would  not  open  again,  for  his  pale  and  haggard 
looks  told  of  an  anxious  night.  At  the  sight  of 
Mademoiselle  dc  Colobricres  ho  grew  still  paler, 
and  then  the  blood  rushed  from  his  heart  to  his 
head  with  a  revulsion  of  pride  and  joy  ;  but  in- 
stantly overcoming  his  violent  emotion  he  advanced 
and  said  quietly  w  ith  as  much  rrspi'ct  as  though  he 
were  addressing  a  nueen,  '  Mademoisrlle,  we  are 
just  alHiut  to  start  if  you  please  ;  in  four  hours  you 
will  he  in  Antibes,  and  you  will  then  let  me  know 
your  further  commands.' 

"  '  I  am  ready,  monsieur,'  said  .^gathe,  in  a  low 
voice,  modestly  but  firmly  ;  *  but  instetid  of  going 
direct  to  .\ntibes,  we  must  pass  through  the  village 
of  St.  Peyre,  ami  stop  there  an  hour.' 

"  The  mules  were  already  laden,  and  the  two 
men  who  had  charge  of  them  had  drawn  them  up 
in  line  outside  the  castle  yard.  A  tall  young  man, 
the  same  whom  .Agathe  had  seen  iisleep,  with  his 
gun  in  reach  of  his  hand,  on  llx'  (ireceding  even- 
ing, was  in  the  saddle  kccjiing  dicrroelly  out  of 
earshot  ;  his  likeness  to  Pierre  Maragnon  told 
plainly  that  they  were  of  the  same  blood  iiiul  boru 
the  same  name.  At  a  sign  from  the  merchant  thn 
little  caravan  began  to  march.  .Agathe  was  still 
in  the  hall,  looking  at  a  heap  of  silks,  laces,  and 
other  goods,  neatly  arranged  on  the  sill  in  the  deep 
recess  of  a  window.  Over  all  thes/;  fine  things,  and 
placed  in  a  manner  to  strike  the  eye  at  once,  was  a 
pa[>er,  on  which  was  written  :  From  Mademoiselle 

■■  '  ■    .':rs.    The  little  purse  containing  the  six 

I  sous,  the  baroness'  savings,  lay  under 

■r.     '  It  is  your  wedding  present,  mademol- 

I  have  tnkcn  the  lilierty  of  making  it  in  your 

'  said  the  meichaiit. 

"  '  The  ix»or  chililrrn  will  have  new  clothes  for 
oiir-c  ill  their  lives!'  murmured  Acathe,  thanking 
Maragnnn  with  a  look.  Then  she  said, 
•  ily,  '  I/et  us  begone.' 

'■  The  merrhant  led  up  his  saddle  horse,  a  jiow- 
erful  animal,  fit  to  carry  the  four  sons  of  Aymon, 
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plnred  Maili'mni9i-]li'  rolobrijrps  on  th^  rroitjM", 
moiinlpd,  and  upt  iilFat  a  rdiitid  trcit.  Th"  caravan 
was  already  out  of  diuht  beyond  a  turn  of  the  ronH, 
hut  the  tramp  of  the  mules  and  the  tinkling  of  their 
bell"  were  audible. 

"  When  they  reached  ihe  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
before  they  entered  the  tortuous  road  leadinir  away 
from  Coliiliridrcx,  Ajrathe  turne<l  hack  and  looked 
her  l.iBt  on  the  cnstle  of  her  fathers.  It  was  a  look 
full  of  sorrow  and  fondne-w  that  |")ii»naiilly  l)i'M|M)ke 
all  the  feelinirs  of  her  soul.  '  Karcwi'll !'  she  men- 
tally ejaenlalcd.  '  farewell,  noble  alxMie,  whence 
poverty  expels  me  !  Had  I  been  allowed  to  pa.is 
my  cheerless  exinlence  within  the  shelter  of  those 
mined  walln — had  1  Keen  left  a  little  place  by  my 
father's  hearth,  and  a  richt  to  sit  at  the  scanty 
table  where  I  should  not,  perhaps,  have  always 
found  my  daily  bread,  I  would  not  have  forsaken 
my  family  and  renounced  my  name.' 

"  Her  tears  flowed  silently  as  she  thoucht  thus; 
■he  wiped  them  away  with  one  hand,  whilst  the 
other  instinctiv^-ly  clunij  to  I'ierre  Maraqnon's  arm, 
with  a  close  and  timorous  K"""?.  The  merchant, 
proud  as  a  monarch,  rode  with  heail  erect  and  a 
(jiad  heart,  thinkinj;  of  the  happiness  and  the  honor 
that  awaited  him.  Once  out  of  sight  of  the  castle 
of  rolnhrieres  he  put  his  horse  to  a  walk,  anil  took 
the  liberty  to  ask  .\)rathe  if  she  had  any  particular 
purpose  in  coinff  to  St.  Peyre. 

"  '  The  mirpose  of  being  married  to  you  this  very 
day,"  was  her  reply. 

"  The  heart  of  i'ierre  Marapnon  thrilled  at  the 
words.  In  his  ecstasy  he  was  near  raisinp  to  his 
lips  the  small  hand  that  prasped  his  green  ratteen 
sleeve ;  but  checkinjj  himself,  he  only  replied  in 
the  most  respectful  tone :  '  I  durst  not  have  taken 
it  upon  me  to  pre.ns  you  on  this  subject,  mademoi- 
selle;  and  yet  1  fell  that  Ihe  most  pro|)er  course 
Vou  could  take  was  not  to  postpone  the  honor  you 
intend  to  do  me  ;  your  determination  delights  me. 
If  you  please,  we  will  allow  my  jteople  to  proceed 
slowly,  and  we  will  ride  on  before  them." 

"  '  Yes,'  said  Apathe,  '  that  is  well  thought  of; 
we  should  be  at  St.  Peyre  before  the  hour  of  mass.' 

"  The  merchant  set  spurs  to  bis  horse,  and  turn- 
ing; off  from  the  road,  rode  across  the  fields,  by  which 
means  he  bail  soon  outstri|iped  the  caravan,  which 
w:is  proceeding  steadily  in  a  sunken  way,  so  deep 
that  ill-disposed  persons  mieht  have  lain  there  in 
ambush.  Asjaihe,  frightened  a  little  by  the  brisk 
pace  of  the  horse,  drew  up  her  small  feet  under 
her  petticoat,  and  clung  with  both  arms  ti>  her  com- 
panion, who  at  that  moment  looked  not  unlike 
Pierre  of  Provence  carrying  off  the  fair  Mague- 
lone. 

"  It  waa  abftut  seven  in  the  morning  when  the 
voung  couple  arrived  in  front  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peyre.  The  sacristan  had  already  rung  the  first 
matin  bell,  but  the  villairc  popul.ation  were  in  the 
fields,  and  there  were  only  two  or  three  old  men 
about  the  church,  basking  in  the  sun.  The  mer- 
chant fastened  his  horse  to  the  palings  of  the 
priest's  little  ganlen,  and  accompanied  Mademoi- 
selle de  Colobriires  into  the  church,  where  both 
knelt  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  lonely  nave. 
Apathe  then  making  a  sign  to  Pierre  Maragnon  to 
wait  for  her,  went  into  the  sacristv.  where  she 
found  the  cur<  putting  on  his  n  '  .1  bv  the 

lad  who  was  to  aid  in  the  pert'e-  le  mass. 

He  was  a  young  priest,  tolerably  wi  i;  re-id  ;  a  man 
of  tolerant  piety  and  great  virtue.  Occasionally, 
in  visiting  his  parishioners,  he  had  called  at  the 


castle  of  Colnbri^res,  and  Afrnthe  was  well  known 
to  him. 

"  '  The  blcs.sing  of  Heaven  be  on  yon,  mademoi- 
selle;' ho  exclaimed,  as  .\galhe  advanced  to  him 
pale  and  trembling.  '  Has  anything  untoward  hap- 
pened at  ("obibriires'' 

"'No,  Monsieur  le  Cur^;'  she  replied,  'it  is 
myself  the  matter  concerns,  and  I  am  come  tu  beg 
you  will  hear  my  confession  immediately.' 

"The  cur^,  much   astonished,  motioned   to  his 
Mule  clerk   to  reiire,  and  sat  dow     -i" •'    !...•■. .7 
closed  the  diHir  of  the  sacristy,      'i 
(^olohriires  llien   knelt   down,    n' 
what  had  occurred  on  the  nt-  ! 

him  the  resolution  she  had  1  1 

for  which  she  was  come.  The  cane  was  iimcl  and 
embarrassing,  ^!adelnoiselle  de  f'olobriires  waa 
an  orphan,  and  had  attained  her  majority,  so  that 
she  could  dispose  of  her  own  hand  ;  nevertheless, 
her  family  was  legally  em|>owered  to  resist  such 
a  misniliance  as  she  was  about  to  make.  Besides 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  fulfil  the  previous  formal- 
ities required  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws  in  all  but 
extraordinary  cases.  The  good  priest  refused  at 
first,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  .\gatlic  would  abandon 
her  intention,  and  allow  him  to  convey  her  bacic 
quietly  and  wilhiuit  scandal  to  ColobriAres.  But 
upon  the  first  word  he  utiered  to  that  effect,  she 
rose  and  said,  resolutely,  '  No,  Monsieur  le  (^ur^, 
I  did  not  take  ihis  step  with  the  intention  of  after- 
wards receding.  I  will  go  with  Pierre  M.aragnnn 
wherever  he  chooses  to  take  me,  and  he  will  marry 
me  when  it  shall  so  please  him  ;  but  it  is  for  you 
matter  of  conscience  to  let  me  depart  thus.  Since 
1  »m  resolved  to  go  with  him,  were  it  not"  better 
he  should  take  me  away  as  his  wife  and  nut  as  his 
mistress  I  .Mas  !  if  we  both  commit  such  a  fault, 
it  will  he  sorely  against  our  will.' 

"  This  way  of  putting  the  case  alarmed  the  cur^. 
He  was  a  truly  religious  man,  of  a  timorous  con- 
science, hut  of  an  upright  and  decided  character. 
'  Madeihoiselle,'  he  said,  after  some  rellection  ;  '  I 
consent  to  marry  you  ;  God  in  his  mercy  grant  that 
you  may  live  afterwards  without  regret  and  re- 
morse !  .\fter  the  ceremony,  I  will  go  and  see  M. 
le  Haron  de  CNilobri^res.  No  doubt  they  are  search- 
ing for  you  at  this  moment,  and  any  surmise  will 
have  been  adopted  by  your  family  rather  than  t 
suspicion  of  what  is  actually  occurring.  1  will 
intercede  for  you,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  without 
avail.  For  the  la.st  time,  I  intreat  you  to  reflect : 
are  you  fully  resolved  thus  to  forever  separate  from 
your  family,  who  will  never  think  of  yon,  perhtps, 
without  anger  and  shame?' 

"  '  My  greatest  desire  is  that  ihejr  may  forgive 
me,'  replied  .\gathe,  with  mournful  determination  ; 
'but  I  do  not  ho|)«  they  will.  Monsieur  le  Cur< ; 
and  when  I  left  Colohridres,  I  knew  well  that  it 
was  forever.' 

"  The  cur^  motioned  to  her  to  kneel  down  again, 
and  after  praying  with  her  and  duly  accomplishing 
all  that  should  precede  the  religious  ceremony,  ho 
told  her  to  go  and  wait  for  him  in  the  church,  and 
meanwhile  to  send  Pierre  Maragnon  to  him.  The 
little  clerk  went  by  the  priest's  desire  and  fetched 
two  of  the  old  men  who  were  sitting  in  the  porch, 
to  set  as  witnesses  ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards Pierre  Maragnon  and  .Agathe  deColobridre* 
were  married.  On  coming  out  of  church  they  met 
the  whole  caravan  which  had  just  arrived,  and 
Pierre,  going  up  to  the  young  man  we  have  seen 
before,  said  to  him,  with  a  face  beaming  with 
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prniid  joy  a»  he.  pointpd  to  Airithe,  'T»ke  her 
iianj,  Ja<v)iic8  ;  she  ia  yoiir  sisit-t.' 

'■  Thai  stiinu  Bfierno<Hi,  wIiiIkI  ihe  now  marrieii 
couple  were  on  llieir  mad  for  Maratilli's.  the  cur^ 
proceeded  lo  C<>lobriire».  The  baron  and  hiii  wife 
were  still  busy  with  conjecture* :  tlioy  had  found 
Acathe'a  woddiiii;  presents  on  the  window-ledge, 
hut  Could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  them,  and  their 
wits  were  (wrplexed  "iili  a  host  of  conjecture*, 
none  of  which  approached  the  truth.  When  ihe 
cure  had  ai»en  a  plain  slateinenl  of  the  faci»,  the 
baron  hurst  in  par.>xysm8  of  rage  and  indi);nation, 
and  the  baroness  shell  teats.  In  spile  of  her  natu- 
ral centleness  and  indult'cnt  disposition,  the  yiood 
lady  was  also  incensed  against  her  sister-in-law, 
and  cried  out  in  a  comical  transport  of  anger  and 
distress :  •  M-idomoiselle  de  Colobriires  the  wife 
of  Pierre  Marattnou  I  That  she  should  have  been 
guilty  of  the  weakness  of  loving  him  is  what  I 
misht,  perhaps,  conceive;  but  marry  him — never!' 

"  The  Haron  de  IJolobriircs  renounced  his  sister 
Agathe,  cursed  her,  and  expr<!ssly  forbade  that  her 
name  slinuld  ever  he  uttered  in  his  presence.  After 
thi<  siileoin  ilerlaraiiun  he  had  a  bonfire  made  of 


brushwood  in  the  great  court,  and  when  it  «M 
well  lighted,  he  sternly  flung  Agathe's  preMota 
into  the  blaze.  The  baroness  sighed  piteoualy 
when  she  saw  the  brave  tissues  vanishing  in  the 
flames,  and  mentally  computed  the  number  of  new 
dresses  that  might  have  been  made  out  of  what 
was  B<Kin  but  a  handful  of  ashes.  But  she  knew 
her  husband  too  well  to  venture  on  the  least  re- 
monstrance ;  she  knew  that  the  worthy  man  would 
rather  have  seen  his  children  clad  in  lambskins, 
like  the  pictures  of  little  St.  John,  than  decked  in 
garments  made  of  Pierre  Maragnon's  wedding 
presents.  With  a  heavy  heart  she  locked  up  the 
six  livres  fifteen  sous  which  had  been  found  un- 
touched in  the  purse ;  and  considering  that  all  this 
disaster  had  come  of  the  unlucky  wish  to  spend 
her  savings,  she  made  a  vow  that  she  would  be 
wiser  in  future.  Agathe's  example,  moreover, 
was  a  warning  to  her  respecting  her  daughters. 
None  of  the  first  five  saw  their  eighteenth  year 
under  the  paternal  roof,  but  were  shut  up  in  a 
nunnery,  and  had  made  the  last  vows  long  before 
the  age  when  their  aunt  had  chosen  to  marry  a 
roturier  rather  than  ukc  the  veil." 


FI.OGOI.NG    AT    HOfXSLOW. 

A  JURY  was  impannelled  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  the  Georee  the  Fourth  Inn,  Hounslow- 
heath.  before  Mr.  Wakley,  to  inquire  into  the 
death  of  Frederick  White,  aged  twenty-six,  late  a 
private  in  the  7th  Hussars,  who  died  subsequent 
to,  and  it  was  alleged  in  omseqnence  of,  having 
received  severe  corporal  punishment.  After  the 
jury  had  viewed  the  body  the  inquiry  was  ad- 
journed lor  a  week,  to  allow  an  examination  of  the 
deceased  by  a  surgeon  not  connected  with  the 
army,  and  for  the  summoning  of  several  material 
witnesses.  The  coroner  also  ordered  that  the 
deceased  man's  family  should  be  requested  to 
attend.  The  followina  statement  has  appeared  in 
a  morning  paper,  hut  it  must  lie  regarded  as  alto- 
gether er  parte.  It  will  probably  be  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  that  the  investigation  could  not  be  in 
better  hands  than  Mr.  Wakley's  for  the  discovery 
of  the  whole  truth  : — "  The  deceased  has  iM-en  in 
the  regiment  seven  vears  and  a  half,  and  had  never 
before  been  subjected  to  cor[M)ral  punishment  ;  but, 
being  given  lo  drink,  he  had  lioen  subjected  to 
extra  drills,  &<•.,  as  a  punisbinent.  While  labor- 
ing under  the  plfecis  of  liquor,  an  alu-rcation  took 
place  between  him  and  Serircaiit  Daly,  when  he 
struck  the  latter  on  the  breast  with  a  poker.  For 
his  immIi.-i  nn  that  occasiim  t«o  charges  were  pre- 
fer' ■  him,  one  for  assaulting  a  non-com- 
mi'--  -er,  and  the  other  for  using  abusive 
langu;igo  towards  him.  Under  a  warrant  issued 
hjr  ihe  commander-in-chief,  a  court-martial  assem- 
bled at  Hampton  ("ourt  birraeks,  consisting  <if 
M*en  oflicers,  the  president  being  Captain  .\rthur 
Shirley,  of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  found  the  de- 
eesssd  guilty  of  both  charges,  and  sentenced  him 
to  receive  150  lashes.  That  sentence  was  con- 
8nBed  at  head -quarters,  and  carried  out  on  the  L'tth 

alt        T>1    II,.nM.l..v>     l.irr.r-L..      in     ll...    i.rii,fnrO   of  tllC 

re,  'ling  offi- 
cer The  Iri- 
an I    tlie   occasion,  but  '  the 

hi!  mtif  r  of  liuhe^  was  (jiren. 
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I*  fuurtecn  days,  llu  wounds  were  lirst  treated 
with  fomeotttiaos,  tod  afterwards  with  dreasings. 


Some  days  after,  the  skin  of  his  back  being  healed, 
he  would  have  lefk  the  hospital  had  he  not  com- 
plained of  his  left  side.  The  pain  subsequently 
shifted  to  his  bowels,  and  on  Saturday  last,  about 
three  o'clock,  he  became  insensible,  and  died  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day.  He  was  seen  on 
that  day  by  Mr.  Hall,  one  of  the  stafT  surgeons,  by 
request  of  Dr.  Warren.  On  Monday  last  that 
gentleman  assisted  Dr.  Rcid,  also  a  military  sur- 
geon from  town,  in  making  thepiw/  mortem  exami- 
nation. Deceased,  who  was  a  healthy  man,  was 
visited  while  in  the  hospital  by  some  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  never  made  any  complaint,  but  w-hilo 
there  was  not  visited  by  any  of  his  relatives, 
neither  were  they  made  acquainted  with  either  his 
punishment  or  illness.  It  is  said  that  at  the  in- 
fliction of  the  punishment  ten  of  the  privates  pres- 
ent fainted.  The  deceased  was  a  tall,  fine  grown, 
intelligent  young  man,  Ixire  the  infliction  with 
stoical  indifference,  uttering  not  a  word  beyond 
rei]ucsting  that  the  lash  might  not  fall  so  fre- 
quently upon  his  neck.  There  is  a  young  man 
named  Mathewson,  now  in  the  hospital,  siiflTering 
under  the  etTeets  of  a  flogging.  He  had  not  joined 
the  regiment  more  than  seven  or  eight  weeks  be- 
fore he  was  punished.  He  was  one  day  standing 
in  his  room  stooping  with  his  head  to  the  ground, 
when  he  heard  his  name  suddenly  called.  He 
answered, '  Heigho  ;'  and  on  looking  up  found  he 
had  liecn  called  hy  one  of  the  sergeants.  The  lat- 
ter demanded  why  he  made  such  an  answer  1  to 
which  the  former  replied  that  he  did  not  know  it 
was  the  sergeant  who  called  him.  The  siTgeanl 
still  pursued  the  subject,  until  at  length  Mathew- 
son exclaimed, '  Do  you  want  me  to  go  down  on 
my  knees  to  you''  for  which  expression  the  ser- 
geant put  him  under  arrest.  Mathewson  wassub- 
B«quenily  taken  before  the  commanding  officer, 
who,  after  severely  reprimanding  him,  was  asked 
by  Mathewson  to  tell  him  how  he  on-'-'  ■■■  ''-'vo 
answered  the  sergeant,  which  was  r.  i 

disrespeelfiil  conduct  towards  his  comin.  - 

ccr,  (iir  which  the  young  soldier  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  re- 
ceive one  hundred  lashes,  from  the  effecU  of  which 
he  is  now  in  the  hospital." 
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Fn»ro  i\m  Foreign  Quarterly  R*tI«w. 
Hiftnrtj  nfthf  InJiim  Trilirs  nf  .Vnr/A  Antrrira,  with 

/  '  •    .rSuflhcri: 

hundred  ■ 

tii'fify  'iiftu'ti/  tiHi'i'ti    I  <n  irailx^  tic,  ttC.       liv 

T.  L.  McKknnkv,  Ksq.,  a[i(l  Jamsh  Hall, 
Esq.  Pluludi'l|iliia  :  Kicu  aiidC'larku.  Lunduii : 
C.  Gilpin. 

In  turnini;  over  the  leaves  of  ilio  mnjinirioent 
piclure-ttook  bcfuro  us,  we  rejnire  nt  the  cip|Mir- 
tunity  it  atlords  iis  lor  departinc  from  tlie  tone  of 
censure  in  winch  we  have  ton  often  felt  compelled 
to  speak  of  the  works  and  deeds  of  onr  kinnmcn 
across  the  Atlantie.  For  once,  at  least,  they  can- 
not accuse  us  of  scornful  disrespect,  or  of  insular 
prejudice,  when,  accordiujj  to  our  best  ability,  we 
reconimend  nationality  in  art,  as  the  one  thin(( 
beautiful,  desirable,  and  tieedful  for  its  permanent 
existence.  TowanlR  this  point  we  would  have  our 
American  friends  strain  every  nerve.  They  have 
already  proved  themselves  steady  and  enthusiastic 
pilgrims  alonu  the  world's  hieliway".  We  may 
mention  the  names  of  West,  Washington  Allston, 
Leslie,  Sully,  in  proof  thai  they  ran  take  rank 
amouR  the  most  admirable  Kiiropeans,  when  they 
dcipn  to  paint  in  the  Kuropcan  fashion  ;  nor  can 
the  lyindnners  or  the  Flori'nlines  forget,  that  in 
his  "  Greek  Slave,"  W.  Hiram  Powers  has  put  in 
a  very  strong  claim  for  the  championship  of  modern 
sculpture,  one  to  which  the  Hauehs,  and  the  (!it>- 
Bons,  and  the  Schwanllialers,  and  the  Mailys  would 
find  it  hard  to  offer  a  rejoinder.  In  all  revivals 
and  adaptations,  however — in  all  workings  after 
this  antique,  or  the  other  tradition,  there  is  an  un- 
soundness, and  a  want  of  satisfaction,  the  end  of 
which  can  bo  but  mediocrity.  It  needs  but  to 
walk  the  Munds  of  the  churches,  galleries,  and  I 
studios  of  .Munich,  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  j 
modern,  when  imitating  ancient  art.  There  has! 
been  no  want  of  earnest  study,  no  want  of  unself- 1 
ish  devotion  to  a  purpose,  no  want  of  sympathy 
and  patronaitre  :  and  here  and  there  industry,  ii>pe-| 
nuily,  and  sincerity  have  "  tossed  and  tunied" 
themselves,  have  aecumulated  and  wrought,  till 
the  result  is  all  but  a  creation — all  but  a  work  of 
genius.  Yet  the  impression,  on  ourselves  at  least, 
of  these  vaunted  works  is  saddening.  It  is  pain- 
ful lo  see  that  sympathy  will  not  keep  pace  with 
elfurl :  painful  to  be  compelled  lo  admit,  (as  one  is 
compelled  to  do,  a  s<.ore  of  times  every  hour,  by 
gome  flash  of  recollection  of  the  glories  of  the 
ancients,)  that  we  are  only  looking  at  an  elaliorate 
mistake  ;  painful  to  anticipate  a  not  very  distant 
period,  when  (Jlyptoibek  and  Basilica,  Fml-hati, 
and  Altrr  Ileiligrn  Knptlle  will  be  rrsvicwed  by  the 
connoisseurs,  as  so  many  monuments  of  respect.able 
pedantry,  and  schwd  exercise  ;  more  praiseworthy 
for  intent,  but  little  more  so  in  fact  of  artistic 
merit,  than  the  lollies  of  Louis  Quinze,  or  than  the 
library  built  after  the  fashion  of  a  chest  of  drawers 
with  which  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia  chose 
to  diversify  the  main  street  of  his  show  capital ! 

We  have  dwelt  upon  Munich  because  the  name 
of  this  city  is  in  every  one's  mouth  ;  but  it  is  only 
nn  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  not  a 
solitary  instance.  The  worthy  personages,  who 
imagine  they  are  advancing  the  cause  of  devotion 
and  authority,  by  attempting  to  bring  back  church 
music  to  the  barbarianism  of  the  Gregorian  chant, 
offer  another.  Why  are  these  things!  Does  that 
old  su|>erstiiious  fear  yet  linirer  on  the  earth, 
which  mistrusted  creation  and  discovery  as  irrever- 


ent t  Is  Orthodoxy  maintained  by  not  a  few,  be- 
cause it  saves  the  trouble  and  cost  of  original 
tlii.iM'btl  These  rpicstions  sound  almost  mon- 
yet,  much  of  the  artistic  criticism,  and  th« 
it  held  out  for  artistic  effort  in  the  present 
day,  when  stripped  of  the  verbiage  in  which  cant- 
ers of  all  classes  love  lo  involve  them,  have  no 
wist'r  principles  for  kernel.  Yet,  digressing  for  a 
moment,  let  us  thankfully  remark  how — in  spite 
of  all  this  laziness  and  pedantry,  this  appeal  lo  a 
spurious  devotional  spirit,  which  overlooks  the 
plorification  of  (Jod  in  the  present,  no  less  than  in 
the  jiast — genius  is  vindicating  itself:  how  the 
necessities,  the  materials,  and  the  social  arrange- 
ments of  the  world  are  unconsciously  calling  forth 
and  shaping  producli<ins,  which  posterity  may 
admire  as  models.  Those  whoso  connoisseurship 
and  enthusiasm,  being  merely  an  affair  of  prece- 
dents and  synods,  can  see  nothing  of  the  poelry 
which  belongs  to  every  effort  of  human  ambition, 
of  the  beauty  which  bears  company  with  every *tep 
of  civilization,  will  deride  us  as  utilitarian,  or  de- 
nounce us  as  at  once  visionary  and  materialist,  if, 
by  way  of  illustratinn,  we  venture  to  assert,  that 
in  the  magnificent  structures  which  steam  convey- 
ance has  originated,  we  have  more  chance  of  a  new 
order  of  architecture,  than  in  all  the  porings  and 
pryings  of  the  Pugin  school  of  artists,  who  sanc- 
tion every  anachronism  and  inconsistency  of  past, 
half-iiislriicled  ages,  on  the  score  of  a  mystical 
sanctity,  and  demands  the  sacrifice  of  criticism  at 
the  alt,ir  of  faith.  I*t  all  memorials  of  the  past 
be  reverently  preserved,  but  preserved  as  memori- 
als, not  models.  It  should  be  our  task,  a«  it  is 
our  privilege,  lo  go  forward. 

Viewed  under  their  two-fold  aspect.  <• -■■•"■•, 

seeing  that  iinything   entirely  new  stai 

present,   at  so  heavy  a  disadvantage,  .■ t 

the  enchantment  of  distance  may  do  for  posterity — 
all  collections  with  regard  to  the  alxiriginal  inhabi- 
tanu  of  .\merica  have  a  value,  which  every  year 
will  only  increase.  Perhans  never  has  savage  life 
worn  a  form  so  inviting  and  piH'tical,  as  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Indian  tribes.  Though  hardjy  dis- 
posed, with  the  prosftflus  of  Messrs.  McKenney 
and  Hall's  work,  lo  admit  the  Ked-jackets  and 
Mohongos  as  "  Ciccros  and  Crsars,  Hectors  and 
Helens  ;"  though  human  conservatism,  or  human 
simplicity,  could  never,  in  their  most  stiff  or  sickly 
vagaries,  dream  of  a  revival  of  wigwams,  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  pictures<]ue  birch-bark  and  ijuill 
manufactures  ;  of  encouraging,  after  the  fashion 
of"  Young  F.ngland,"  the  dances  and  the  hall- 
plavs,  with  all  their  distinctive  forms  of  fuU-drr^.'! 
and  «n-dress,  (the  latter,  as  a  lady  tourist  has  idld 
us  on  some  festive  occasions,  a  mere  simile 
osprev's  wing) — though  it  would  exceed  the  bold- 
ness of  any  Henedict  lo  speak  even  leniently  of 
sifuawAom,  as  an  "  honorable  condition,"  in  days 
like  these,  when  The  Schoolmistress  is  abroad 
arousing  and  inspiriting  the  "  womenkind," — 
there  is  still,  under  every  point  of  view,  for  the 
studious  or  for  the  sympathetic,  for  the  antiquarian 
or  for  the  artist,  for  the  wild  sportsman  or  the 
closet  philosopher,  a  dignity,  a  charm,  and  a  poe- 
try about  the  Red  Man,  lo  which,  not  the  whole 
library  of  trumpery  of  which  he  has  been  made  the 
subject  can  render  us  indifferent.  The  Americans, 
then,  are  justified  in  calling  attention  to  this,  as  a 
great  national  work.  Few  rale  more  highly  than 
ourselves  the  magnificence  of  Audubon's  collec- 
tions ;  the  artistic  pow  er,  which  he  has  thrown 
into  his  drawings,  giving  his  ornithological  suh- 
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iects  thr  attntctircness  of  some  profeMed  picture 
Dv  ~-  r   I^ii(ls4er,  (distancing;,  lei  us  add, 

II  .    the   court   painter   of  |>oultry,   by 

many  a.  rillus  lenelli) — few  have  enjoyed  more 
heartily  tlie  adiniralile  pa);cs  wliicli  detail  his  wan- 
derings, jinil  (IcDcnhe  his  specimens  ;  entertaining; 
(to  (|unie  Johnson's  aiiliripalion  of  GoUUmilh's 
Natural  llistnrv)  "  as  a  Persian  tale,"  and  poeti- 
cal as  one  of  Christopher  North's  most  eloquent 
rhapsodies  when  "  £/«ny"  was  young;  yet,  in 
ri|;ht  of  subject,  we  most  give  the  handsome 
Tolumes  on  our  table  a  yet  more  distinguished 
place.  Nor  can  wo  attempt  to  glance  at  their con- 
tenta,  without  a  word  or  two  on  a  less  important 
point,  in  which  the  Americans  may  legitimately 
take  pride.  Their  manner  of  prmlnction  and  pub- 
lication is  most  praiseworthy.  Mr.  Wittingham 
of  Chiswick,  it  is  true,  might  suggest  that  the 
type  w3Ji  toil  heavy  for  the  paper  ;  and  it  would 
Binke  Mr.  llullmandel's  experienced  eye,  we 
doubt  not,  that  in  some  haif-dnzen  specimens, 
among  the  lithographs,  the  grain  of  the  chalk  is 
l«n  otiarse  and  woolly  to  pass  muster  in  these  per- 
fected days  of  the  art.  But  the  above  objections 
are  trifling : — hinted,  pcradvenlure,  merely  to 
keep  up  our  character  as  just  critics,  whose  habit 
it  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  to  indulge 
their  spleen  by  declaring  "  that  the  picture  would 
h!lve  been  better  painted,  if  the  painter  would  have 
taken  more  trouble." 

It  seems  an  Irish  beginning  to  open  the  third 
volume  first ;  but  the  reason  is  ready  in  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Tribes"  contained  therein,  and 
our  visit  is  merely  a  passing  one.  Fur  if  the 
physiiilneists,  philologists,  and  other  "  cunning 
men"  of  science,  have  failed  to  ascertain,  pastcon- 
lest,  whether  the  .Vmerican  Indians  were  or  were 
not  of  the  Tartar  stoek^if  the  signification  of  the 
great  coincidence  between  the  word  "  ha,  ha,"  as 
a  definition  of  an  Kiigli«li  park  ditch,  and  the  same 
appellation  given  by  the  Sioux  to  the  fulls  of  .St. 
Anthony,  is  still  far  from  being  duly  appreciated  : 
— if  antiquarians  are  not  precisely  acrecd  how  far 
the  hicroglyphical  paintings  of  the  .Mexicans,  and 
the  uncouth  sYinbii!  '  "  i'i  which  emboss  the 
Yucatan  temples,  "  uith  the  patterns  ra- 

ther than  drawings  mi  ui.  ixiiLiiii-skina  ofthe  West- 
ern Indians — if,  to  quote  the  author  of  the  Intro- 
ductory Essay  before  us,  nothing  can  be  more 
uncertain,  and  more  unworthy,  we  will  not  s.ay  of 
credit,  but  of  considcMtion,  than  their  earlier  tradi- 
tions, and  probably  there  is  not  a  single  fact,  in  all 
their  history,  sup)>arlcd  by  s:itisfaclory  evidence, 
which  occurred  half  a  century  previously  to  the 
oetahlishmcnt  of  the  Kurupcans; — wherefore  should 
we  vex  our  readers  with  splitting  theories,  and 
•pinning  disquisitions?  Again,  to  touch  the  mixl- 
ern  history  of  the  Indians — wore  it  ever  so  skelcli- 
ily — would  leail  us   into  a  review  of  Mr.  Scliool- 

cn'''         ■   - ■    -  " -,    and    Mr.    (Stcnie's 

spi  and  biographies  ; — 

inl  .  ..r  li,.'  «:ir   llnii.  :is 

Ih. 

(».;,  .^       ,       .         :        ■        . 

value,  as  ciniirai-ing  pointa  which  her  lordly  mas- 
trr  di«i!.iin«  in  n'liirrve.)  \Vc  should  have  tocryj- 
'I'st  solid  space  the  amount  of 
be  got  out  of  the  writing*  of 
t'  the  Irving!,  and  liird.  A 
m"  V  still  remains  to  Im!  ransacked, 
that  III  HM!,  wimcwhat  scntimen- ; 

tally  o|"  un  year*  since,  by  Mr.  j 

Caroe;  !.... ,,,  we  apprehend,  abundance  | 


of  matter,  for  the  thinker,  or  the  painter,  or  the 
philanthropist.  Enough,  on  the  present  occasion, 
then  to  say,  that  the  variety  of  materials  seems  in 
some  degree  to  have  puzzled  the  writers  of  the 
Prefatory  t^ssay,  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  days 
of  laborious  concentration  are  gone,  and  perhaps  it 
were  too  extreme  to  expect  that  they  should  Iw  re- 
vived for  this  occasion  only,  when  the  task  to  be 
done  was  merely  to  make  up  a  haiulsomc  introduc- 
tion to  a  picture-book.  If,  as  we  believe  Sir  Har- 
ris Nicholas  would  tell  us,  our  lodges  have  sonir- 
times  "  forced  their  facts,"  in  writing  the  bio- 
graphies of  our  illustrious  personages — if  Corneys 
poke  their  heads  out  of  remote  corners  to  prove 
that  our  D'Israelis  are  somewhat  given  to  the 
Japanese  fashion  of  viinnaiil-niakin/f ,  when  busy 
over  their  "  Curiosities  of  Literature" — far  be  it 
from  us,  on  peaceful  thoughts  intent,  to  do  more 
than  hint,  that  here  or  there  is  a  flimslncss  or  an 
inaccuracy,  or  a  want  of  that  grasp  of  the  whole 
subject,  fur  which  the  memory  of  a  ripe  scholar, 
and  the  hand  of  a  finished  artist,  are  alike  demand- 
ed. Uelter  than  picking  of  notes,  than  complain- 
ing of  facta  carelessly  collected,  or  of  style  left  in 
the  unweeded  state  of  nature,  will  it  betooiferthe 
reader  a  sample  of  the  introductory  matter  to  the 
volume.  The  following,  however,  is  nut  so  much 
a  part  of  the  history,  as  one  among  the  piiceijut- 
lificaliv(s  upon  which  it  has  been  founded.  We 
have  rarely  met  with  a  more  touching  and  com- 
plete illustration  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
savage  life  : — 

"  Certain  murders  were  committed  at  Prairie  du 
Chien  on  the  I'pper  Missis-xippi,  in  1H27,  by  a 
party  of  Indians,  headed  by  the  famous  Winneba- 
go chief,  HihI  IJird.  Measures  were  taken  to  cap- 
ture the  oflenders,  and  secure  the  peace  of  the 
frontier.  •  •  •  Information  of  these  move- 
ments was  given  to  the  Indians,  at  a  council  then 
holding  at  the  Hutte  des  Morts,  on  Fox  Uiver,  and 
of  the  determination  of  the  United  Stales  govern- 
ment to  punish  those  who  had  shed  the  blmid  of 
our  people  al  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  Indians  were 
faithfully  warned  of  the  impending  danger,  and 
lolil,  that  if  the  murderers  were  not  surrendered, 
war  would  be  carried  in  among  them,  and  a  way 
cut  through  their  country,  not  with  axes,  hut 
guns.  They  were  advised  to  procure  a  surrender 
of  the  guilty  perstms,  and,  by  so  doing,  save  the 
innocent  from  suffering.  Kunners  were  dispatched, 
bearing  the  intelligence  ofihis  informatinn  among 
their  bands.  Our  troo|n  were  put  in  motion.  The 
Indians  saw,  in  the  movement  of  these  trmips,  the 
storm  th.1t  was  hanging  over  them.  On  arnving 
at  the  portage,  distant  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  the  liutte  des  Moris,  we  found  our- 
selves within  nine  miles  of  a  village,  at  which,  we 
were  infurined,  were  two  of  the  murderers,  Ked 
Hird.  the  principal,  and  We-kaw,  together  with  a 
large  party  of  warriors.  The  Indians,  apprehend- 
ing an  att.-ick,  sent  a  messenger  to  our  encamp- 
ment. He  arrived,  and  sealud  himself  at  our  tent 
•  Kir.  On  inqulrinc  what  he  wanted,  he  answered, 
Du  nut  tinkt.  Whin  llu sun gil»  u/<  /A'fr'  (point- 
ing to  a  certain  part  of  the  heavens) ' Ihiy  ttili conn 
in.'  To  the  question  'who  trill  cornr  in  f  ho 
innv/r.rcd,  'litd  liiril  and  V\'r-)iaw.'  II 
delivered  his  message,  he  rose,  wrapped 
alM>ut  him,  and  returned.  This  wa*  :i' 
At  three  o'clock  another  Indian  came,  ' 

self  in  the  same  place,  and  I' 

the  same  answer.     At    *«<• 

and  repealed  what  the  uth'-i^ ._... 
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Wc  must  prncccd  with  lhi«  romance  of  ravage  | 
life,  i».H  tiild  hy  Mr.  McKeiinoy,  in  a  pri»ste  letter 
to  Mr.  Hurliour,  llin  llifii  Bt-eri'tary  of  war.  The 
wililiicns  of  ttiu  inniilent  aci|uiri'S  an  additional  lo- 
cal color  from  the  proay  and  florid  style  of  Ameri- 
can narration,  which  wo  would  not  destroy  or 
lessen.  The  reader,  then,  must  exrusu  something 
of  prolixity,  for  the  sake  of  character. 

"  You  are  already  informed  of  our  arrival  at  this 
place  on  the  :I1rI  ultimo,  and  that  no  movement 
was  made  to  capture  the  two  murderers,  who 
weru  reported  to  us  to  be  at  the  villai;e  nine  milc.i 
above,  on  account  of  an  order  received  by  Major 
Whistler  from  (Jcneral  Alkinaon,  dircclinj;  him 
to  wait  his  arrival,  and  meantime  to  muko  no 
movement  of  (iiiy  kind.  Wo  were,  therefore, 
after  the  nweasary  arraniremcnis  for  defence, 
and  security,  &c.,  idly,  but  anxiously,  walling  his 
arrival,  when,  at  about  one  o'clock  to-day,  wo  de- 
ecried,  coming  in  the  directionof  the  encampment, 
and  across  the  portage,  a  body  of  Indians,  some 
mounted,  and  some  on  foot.  They  were  first, 
when  discovered,  on  a  mound,  and  descendin);  it. 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  wc  could  discern  three 
flags,  two  appeared  to  be  American,  and  imc 
tphite ;  •  •  •  •  and  in  h:ilf  an  hour  they 
were  near  the  rfvcr,  and  at  the  crossing-place, 
when  wo  heard  singing ;  it  was  announced  by 
those  who  knew  the  notes,  to  be  a  drath-sorif^, 
when  presently  iho  river  being  only  about  a  hun- 
dred yard.'t  across,  and  the  Indians  approaching  it, 
those  who  knew  him  8ai<l,  '  It  is  the  Rnl  lliril 
sinifin^  his  dnith-song.'  On  the  moment  of  their 
arriving  at  the  landing,  two  sralp-yrlh  were  given, 
and  these  were  also  by  the  Red  Hird.  The  Mcno- 
minies  who  had  accompanied  us  were  lying,  in  In- 
dian fashion,  in  dllferent  directions  all  over  the 
hill,  eying,  with  a  careless  indlfTercnce,  this  scene  ; 
but  the  moment  the  yells  were  given,  they  bound- 
ed from  the  ground,  as  if  they  had  been  shot  out 
of  it,  and  running  in  every  dlrt^-ction,  each  to  his 
gun,  seized  it,  and  throwing  back  the  pan,  picked 
the  touch-hole,  and  rallied.  They  knew  well  that 
the  yells  weie  sinlp-ijctU,  but  they  did  not  know 
whether  they  indicated  two  to  be  taken,  or  two  ^i 
be  given,  but  inferred  the  first.  Ilarges  were  sent 
across  where  they  came  over,  the  Ked  Hi rd  carry- 
ing the  white  (lag,  ami  We-ka\v  hy  his  side. 
While  they  were  embarking,  I  passed  a  few  yarils 
from  my  tent,  when  a  ra'ilu-snake  ran  across  the 

{>ath  :  he  wa.s  struck  by  Captain  DIckeson  with 
lis  sword,  which  in  part  disabled  him,  when  I  ran 
mine,  it  being  of  the  sabre  form,  several  times 
through  the  body,  and  finally  through  his  bead, 
and  holding  it  up.  it  was  cut  ofl"  by  a  Menominie 
Indian  with  his  knife.  The  body  of  the  snake 
falling,  was  caught  up  by  an  Indian,  whilst  I  went 
towards  one  of  the  fires  to  burn  the  head,  that  its 
fangs  might  be  innoxious,  when  another  Indian 
came  running,  and  begged  me  for  it ;  I  gave  it  to 
him.  The  obiect  of  both  was  to  make  mnlirinr  of 
the  reptile.  This  was  interpreted  to  be  a  gmid 
omen,  as  had  a  previous  killing  of  one  a  few  morn- 
ings before  on  Fox  River,  and  of  a  bear.  •  •  •  • 
"  By  this  time  the  murderers  were  landed,  ac- 
companied by  one  hundred  and  fourteen  of  their 
principal  men.  They  were  preceded  and  repre- 
sented by  OirflmimV.achief,  who  earnestly  begged 
that  the  prisoners  might  receive  good  treatment, 
and  un.ler  no  circumstances  be  put  in  irons.  He 
appeared  to  dread  the  military,  and  wished  to  sur- 
render them  to  the  sub-agent,  Mr.  Marsh.  His 
address   being  made   to  me,  I  told   him  it  was 


proper  he   should   go  lo  the   great  chief  (Major 
\\i,,.ti..,  \  •.,,.1  ii,.,i  ,rt  far  as  Mr.  Marsh's  pre«- 
iblo    to  them,   they    should 
h  ]         (ipeared  content,  and   moved 

on,  followed  by  the  men  of  his  bands  :  the  Red 
Bird  l>eing  in  the  centre,  with  his  white  flag; 
whilst  two  other  flags,  .\mcrican,  were  Itnme  by 
two  chiefs,  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  line. 
The  roiliury  had  previously  lieen  drawn  out  In 
lino.  The  Menominie  and  Wabanorky  Indians 
s<]uair         '  .11  groups  (!■    '  '.) 

on  th'  the  band  ' 

a     llllli-    in     ,tM..ll<eC    of   the     Im'  .  ■ ..im.  i.;l» 

were  marched  up  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  line, 
some  ten  or  fifteen  paces  from  wliicli  ^.  its  «.  r.. 
arranged,  and  in  front  of  which, 
the  Red  Hird  was  hailed,  with  \\  - 
ing  companion  We-Kaw,  by  his  side,  while  his 
band  formed  a  semicircle  to  their  right  and  left. 
.\ll  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Red  Bird,  and  well 
they  might  be  ;  for,  of  all  the  Indians  I  everaaw, 
he  is  decidedly  the  most  perfect  in  form,  in  face, 
and  in  motion.  In  height  he  is  about  six  feet, 
and  in  proportion,  exact  and  [wrfect.  •  •  • 
His  head  loo — nothing  was  ever  so  well  formed. 
There  was  no  ornamenting  of  the  hair  after  the  In- 
dian fashion :  no  clubbing  it  up  in  blocks  and 
rollers  of  lead  or  silver ;  no  loose  or  straggling 
parts,  but  it  was  cut  after  the  best  fashion  of  the 
most  refined  civilized  taste.  His  face  was  painted, 
one.  side  red,  the  other  a  little  intermixed  with 
green  and  white.  Around  his  neck  he  wore  a  col- 
lar of  blue  wampum,  beautifully  mixed  with  white, 
sewn  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  covering  it,  of  alKtut 
two  inches  width,  whilst  the  claws  of  the  panther, 
or  largo  wild  cat,  were  fastened  to  the  upper  rim, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  each  other, 
their  points  downward  and  inward,  and  resting 
upon  the  lower  rim  of  the  collar;  and  around  his 
neck.  In  strands  of  various  lengths,  enlarging  as 
they  descended,  he  wears  a  profusion  of  iln-  .-.iine 
kind  of  wampum  as  had  been  worked  v 

into  his  collar.  He  is  clothed  in  a  Yi: 
new,  rich,  and  beautiful.  It  is  of  beautifully 
dressed  elk  or  deer  skin  ;  pure  in  its  color,  aliDoat 
to  a  clear  while,  and  cimsists  of  a  jacket,  (with 
nothing  beneath  it,)  the  sleeves  of  which  are  sewn 
so  neatly,  as  lo  fit  his  finely  tuni'  '  leaving 

two  or  three  inches  of  the  skin  oi  ■>  sew- 

ing, and  then  again  three  or  font  m'  ix.-,  more, 
which  is  cut  into  strips,  as  we  cut  pa|><»r  to  wrap 
round  and  ornament  a  candle.  All  this  made  a 
deep  and  rich  fringe,  whilst  the  same  kind  of  or- 
nament or  trimming  continued  down  the  seams  of 
his  leggings.  These  were  of  the  same  material, 
and  were  additionally  set  ofl^  with  blue  beads.  On 
his  feet  he  wore  mocassins.  A  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth,  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  wide,  and  half  a 
yard  long,  by  means  of  a  strip  cut  through  its 
middle,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  through  of  his 
head,  rested,  one  h.alf  upon  his  breast,  and  the 
other  on  his  back.  On  one  shoulder,  and  near  his 
breast,  was  a  largo  and  beautifully-ornamented 
feallier,  nearly  while  :  and  on  the  other,  and  op- 
posite, was  one  nearly  black,  with  two  pieces  of 
wood  in  the  form  of  compasses  when  a  little  open, 
eacli  about  six  inches  long,  richly  wrapped  round 
with  pon-upine  quills,  dyed  yellow,  red  and  blue, 
and  on  the  tip  of  one  shoulder  was  a  tuA  of  red 
dyed  horse-hair,  curled  in  part,  and  mixed  up  with 
other  omamonls.  Across  his  breast,  in  a  diagonal 
)>osition,  and  bound  tight  to  it,  was  his  war-pipo, 
at  least  three  feet  long,  richly  ornamented  with 
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feathers  and  hone  hair,  dyed  red,  and  the  bills  of 
birds,  &c.,  whilst  in  one  hand  he  held  the  while 
flap,  and  in  the  other  the  pipe  of  peare." 

We  hope  our  readers  have  catholicity  enough 
to  excuse  this  Grandisoniaii  miiiulcnoss,  marvel- 
lous in  a  people  so  given  lo  going  a-htad  as  the 
Americans.  Hut  if  such  is  the  taste  of  their  Con- 
gress oralinns,  how  shall  their  national  literature 
escape  !  The  seiitiinental  touches  in  the  passage 
which  follows  (little  needed,  let  us  observe,  by  a 
scene  in(rin!<ically  poetic  and  pathetic)  are  as 
oddly  characturistic  of  the  most  utilitarian  nation 
under  the  sun,  as  the  above  anxious  enumeration 
uf  tlie  poor  lied  liird's  toilette  trumperies. 

"  There  he  stood.  He  moved  not  a  muscle,  nor 
once  changed  the  expression  of  liis  face.  They 
were  tuld  to  sit  down.  He  sat  down  with  a  grace 
not  less  caplicaling  than  he  walked  anil  stood  (  !  !  ) 
At  this  moment  the  band  on  our  right  struck  up 
I'leyel's  hymn  •  •  •  when  the  hymn  was 
played,  he  took  up  his  pouch,  and  tuking  from  il 
some  kinnakanit  or  tobacoo,  cut  the  latter  after  the 
Indian  fashion,  then  rublwd  the  two  together, 
filled  the  bowl  of  his  beautiful  peace  pipe,  struck 
Are  with  his  steel  and  Hint  into  a  bit  of  spunk,  and 
lighted  il  and  smoked.     •     •     •     • 

"  1  could  not  but  speculate  a  little  on  his  dress. 
His  white  jacket,  with  one  piece  of  red  upon  it, 
api>cared  to  indicate  the  purity  of  his  past  life, 
stained  with  but  a  single  crime  ;  for  all  agree  that 
the  Ked  Dird  had  never  before  soiled  liis  fingers 
with  the  blood  of  the  white  man,  or  coinmitted  a 
bad  action.  His  war-pipe,  bound  close  to  his 
heart,  appeared  to  indicate  his  love  of  war,  which 
was  now  no  longer  lo  be  gratified.  Perhaps  the 
fed  or  scarlet  cloth  may  have  been  indicative  of  his 
name,  the  Red  Bird." 

The  above  receives  a  last  touch  of  whimsicality 
little  meditated,  as  being  subscribed  by  one  who 
"  writes  in  haste." 

"  All  sat,  except  the  speakers,  whose  addresses 
I  look  down.  •  •  They  were  in  substance  that 
they  had  l>ecn  required  to  bring  in  the  murderers. 
They  had  no  power  over  any  except  two,  and 
these  had  voluntarily  agreed  to  come  and  give 
themselves  np.  As  their  friends  they  had  come 
with  them.  They  hoped  their  white  brothers 
would  agree  to  receive  the  horses,  (they  had  with 
Ihem  twenty,  perhaps,)  meaning,  that  if  accepted, 
it  should  be  in  commutation  for  the  lives  of  their 
two  friends.  They  asked  kind  treatment  for  ihein, 
earnestly  begged  that  thi-y  might  not  be  put  in 
irons ;  that  they  should  all  have  something  to  eat, 
and  tob.icco  to  smoke.  We  advised  them  lo  warn 
their  people  against  killing  ours,  and  endeavoring 
also  lo  impress  them  with  a  pro|>er  cmu'eptioii  of 
tJie  extent  of  our  [Kiwer,  and  uf  their  wi;akiiess,  &c. 

"  Having  heard  this,  the  lied  ISird  stood  up  ; 
the  commanding  olTiccr,  Major  Whistler,  a  few 
paces  in  advance  of  the  centre  of  his  line,  facing 
him.  After  a  pause  of  a  minute,  and  a  rapid  sur- 
Tey  of  the  troops,  and  a  firm  comp<ieed  observation 
of  his  (M-oplir,  the  lied  iiird  said,  looking  at  Major 
Whistler,  '  I  nm  rvadu.'  Then,  advancing  a  step 
or  two,  he  paused  and  added,  '  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
put  in  irons,  let  me  lie  free.  I  hive  given  my 
life,  it  I"  •  '  -  ,  dimn  and  taking  some 

•<lMt  bet\t  1,(1  thumb,  and  blowing  it 

•way,)    l.~ -     ■      •     •     I  would  not   have  il 

back.     It  is  gone.'     He   threw   his   hands   Iwhind 

liiin.  to  indicate  that  he  was  braving  all  things  b«- 

n,  and   marched  up  to  Maj<ir  Whistler, 

u,  breaal.     A  platoon  was  wheeled  back- 


ward from  the  centre  of  the  line,  when  tUw 
Whistler  stepping  aside,  the  Red  Dird  and  W»- 
kaw  marched  through  the  line,  in  charge  of  a  file 
of  men,  to  a  tent  that  had  been  provided  in  the 
rear,  over  which  a  guard  was  sel.  The  comrades 
of  the  two  captives  then  left  the  ground  by  the 
way  they  had  come,  taking  with  ihem  our  advice, 
and  a  supply  uf  meat  and  flour.  (!!!) 
11  •     •     •     '|-|,g  ){pj  u,fj  jogg  „„j  appear  to  be 

thirty,  yet  he  is  said  to  be  over  forty  •  •  •." 
—Vol.  iii.,  pp.  36  to  39. 

The  Red  Hird  died  in  prison.  We-kaw,  as 
generally  hap|>ens  to  the  confidant,  alias  the  shab- 
bier fellow,  and  greater  rascal  of  the  two,  was  let 
ofT:  and  comes  in,  moreover,  for  a  reputation. 
There  are  desperate  dilficullii-s,  we  know,  inher- 
ent in  the  subject.  The  uniform  of  "  Major 
Whistler  and  his  men"  are  sad  siunibling-hlucks 
in  any  painter's  way,  as  Horace  Vernct  could  tell 
us  ;  and  it  would  require  coiisnmnmte  tact  to  res- 
cue the  heroic  lied  Hird  and  the  sneaking  degraded 
We-kaw  if  drawn  out  in  all  their  bravery  as  do- 
scribed,  from  certain  May-day  and  masquerade 
associations,  which  no  sane  artist  would  care  lo 
conjure  up.  fSiill  we  litdd  that  an  Allslon  would 
have  been  more  honorably  and  jirofitably  employ- 
ed, as  concerns  Art,  in  trying  lo  harmonize  such 
objects  as  these,  and  thus  lo  add  lu  the  world's  stores 
of  beauty — than  in  measuring  himself  against  the 
ancients  by  once  again  painting  "  Jacub's  Dream," 
or  entering  the  lists  against  the  beauty-painters, 
who,  like  "  most  women,  have  no  character  at 
all,"  by  devoting  time,  pains — aye,  and  poetical 
thoughl,to<>— to  his  "  Rosalie  listening  lo  Music," 
or  to  the  thousandth  presentiment  of  "  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica,"  the  best  how  infinitely  below  Shak- 
speare  ! 

Let  us  now  turn  lo  the  portraits,  and  the  anec- 
dotage  which  accompanies  them.  The  first  is 
properly  enough  that  of  "  Red  Jacket,"  as  the 
white  men  chose  to  call  the  "  Keeper  .\wake"  of 
the  Senecas.  Is  there  not  "  an  acted /<i///"  in  this 
portrait — an  inconsistency  which  ought  nol  lo 
have  es<-a|>ed  iho  pnijectors  of  a  national  work  1 
"  Red  Jackei"  was  a  professed  hater  of  the  while 
men — a  contemner,  we  are  expressly  told,  of  their 
institutions — the  point  of  "  disdaining  to  use  any 
language  save  his  own."  Yet  here  is  this  stickler 
for  his  nationality  handed  down  to  pnsleiily,  in  the 
blue  coat  and  Washington  medal  of  those  be 
ab<miinaled  !  Il  is  true  that  all  over  the  world  we 
could  find  other  portiaits  of  the  uncomjiniiiiising,  in 
like  apparel,  were  we  lo  seek  !  "  Kislikalwa," 
the  second  subject  in  the  gallery — iiomiiially  and 
legally  head  uf  the  Siiawanue  nation,  is  a  far  more 
genuine-looking  personage,  al  least  in  a  pirlure  : 
— his  nose  garnished  with  a  crt'scenlshaped  ring  ; 
his  ears  witii  cruel-looking  appemluges  ;  his  head 
with  a  comb  or  lo|>-knol  of  scarlet  feathers  (with 
a  few  civilized  "  wlds  and  ends"  of  riband,)  as 
bristling  with  defiance  as  (^'hantich^r  Haniam's 
own  '  This  fiery  |H;rsonago  sci-ms  lo  have  under- 
stood a  joke*  as  little  as  the  editor  uf"  My  Uraiid- 

•The  "  Hook  of  Otroncri."  (a  work  v. '  ■  '■  '  •  'i.-  «"v, 
we  Ik'^  to  c4tninioml  lo  "toinc  comic  IH". 
n  sulij'Tt)  wrmid  nt-clvp  vunc  of  il«  ■■ 
from  till'  hJNlor)  of  naTaKc  life     It  i-  ' 

that  tiic  loNK  of  a  vinlf  intriix-nt  ftlioii)  ' 

aiiion({  people  imrlK'ulnrty  Imit-liv  in  |  ' 

wIiiIp  the  i-n>trlH't  fKiKacft  thrt»ui;ri  oui 
r,'«i»i|  A  far  li'«ot  Hcnon*  anM-fiot'*  of  In'  ' 

I.        '  '       '  -ittke  U'htmiii' 

\.  i\  WBH  in  I.' 

„.  :.   of   Mta.    I.  t 
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mother's  Review,"  in  the  days  of  Byron.  Reins 
jeered  on  the  layinK  aside  of  his  one  |;annent 
duriiif;  rvrtuiii  warliki;  o|M'rations,  as  thoufih  he 
had  heeii  a  cowanl  uhii  had  ilrnpped  his  "  inefla- 
bles"  while  running  away,  he  nnderlook  a  furay 
or  razzia,  to  wip«  away  this  stain  un  his  charac- 
ter : — and  it  was  one  of  the  express  conditions  of 
the  peace  wliich  followed  his  victorious  arms, 
sealed  by  the  present  of  a  beautiful  young  lady, 
that  Kishkalwa's  "  vestment"  (to  quote  the  precise 
noun  which  transatlantic  scrupuloHiiy  enjoins) 
should,  indeed,  be  henroforth  reniembcrcd  among 
the  "  unnienliunabU's."  "  Shingaba  W'Ossin  ;  or. 
Image  Stone,"  a  Chippewa  Imlian,  has,  also,  a 
flue  unsophisticated  head  ;  though,  unlike  "  lied 
Jacket,"  he  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  tribe,  as 
tu  encourage  investigation  with  regard  lo  a  Mani- 
Inu  or  object  sanctified  by  superstititm — the  huge 
mass  of  virgin  copper,  known  lo  all  mineralogists 
and  American  tourists  as  existing  on  the  Outano- 
gim  River,  Lake  Superior.  A  famous  subject, 
too,  for  the  painter,  though  in  a  transition  suite 
between  the  '•  osprey  wing"  stylo  of  dross  and  the 
adoption  of  the  militia  uniform,  is  Tenskautawaw 
— "The  Open  Uonr."  Though  described  as  a 
person  of  slender  iiuellccls,  weak,  cruel,  and  sen- 
sual ;  despite,  loo,  the  loss  of  an  eye,  this  person- 
age had  a  bland  and  agreeable  presence.  Brother 
to  the  well  known  Chief  Tecunithe,  "The  0|>en 
Door"  enjoys  an  almost  equal  renown  as  a  pro- 
phet. \V  hen  we  read  in  these  Indian  annals  of  a 
hit  BO  lucky  as  his  fixing  the  precise  day  for  an 
earthquake,  and  recollect  how  on  no  stronger 
grounds  our  gentry  believed  in  Murphy,  (not  to 
recall  the  more  humiliating  trust  of  their  tenantry 
in  the  Canterbury  fanatic,)  we  must  not  appropri- 
ate "  The  Open  Dmir's"  success  as  a  trail  of  sav- 
age life,  so  much  as  of  universal  credulous  human- 
ity. We  only  prolesl  against  the  "  slenderness" 
allotted  10  Ins  wits.  The  biographers,  however, 
attribute  the  contrivance  of  ihe  juggle  to  Tecum- 
the,  who,  among  his  other  schemes  of  assisting 
Indian  rights  and  regenerating  Indian  morals,  in- 
cluding eviMi  a  lemperanco  movement,  perceived 
that  su|)ernatural  intluences  would  make  an  im- 
portant ligure.  Even  a  puppet,  however,  must  be 
in  some  degree  stoutly  and  symmetrically  framed 
to  answer  to  the  jerk  of  ihe  master's  hand.  And 
we  can  hardly  reconcile  such  an  assertion  as  that 
the  prophet  was  pronounced  by  General  Harrison 
to  have  been  the  most  graceful  and  accomplished 
orator  ho  had  seen  amongst  the  Indians,  wiili  the 
following  paragraph,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
"  he  seems  to  have  exhibited  neither  honesty  nor 
dignity  of  character  in  any  relation  of  lifu."  'The 
tale  of  Teciiimhe,  however,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
ihe  ctdlection — full  nf  subject. 

The  portrait  of  Waapashaw,  chief  Ihe  Dacotah 
nation,  a  sagacious  looking  man,  in  an  European 

"Tobacco,"  the  '   i.Mid,"  and  the  rest  nf  the 

cnmpaiiy  :  not  r.M  .lies.     Their  Iwhavior  was 

prouounccti  lu  lie  ; land  easy  ;  it  seemed,  too, 

that  ihey  enjoyed  themselves.  Bui  in  an  evil  hour  arriv- 
ed .Mr.  ,  Ihe  piano  forle  pinyer,  snH  t>v  wnv  nf 

O^oerl.uilini,'  \vli:it  iiniomil  of  ii  '  '       '    ,■  \h- 

Cil  stnin;:.'lv     j>iws.-s^.-.|,     ]\,-   \y  ^ 

taiiiasia.     li*-  i-niiuiiirit  ;  tho   i  ~  ,.n. 

to  the  very  end.  But,  then,  rismn  up  very  i;rttv<iy  and 
with  some  ceremony,  they  left  the  room  ;  wenl  down 
stairs  to  iho  jKirlor  on  the  ground  floor,  resislinij  all  en- 
treaties ;  mill  there  sealiiiij  themselves  on  the  floor, 
wailed  in  dignity  the  np)>oinletl  hour  of  departure.  They 
had  been  arinmted :— nothing  further,  we  believe,  was 
ever  explained. 


dress,  like  the  prophet  mimu  an  eye,  giTea  hit 
biographer*  oocaaioa  to  relieve  hia  lrib«  from  lb* 
stigma  which  hu  been  laid  upon  it,  of  a  vice  oo 
less  loathsome  than  cannibaliMii.  Tbe  name  of 
the  Keoxa  tribe,  to  which   I  meaning 

"  relationship  overlooked,"  in  ,  nages  for- 

bidden in  the  last  leaf  nf  the  pru)er-Ujuk  ;  and  one 
admitted  practice  of  quesiioimblt;  repulniion  (for 
even  among  savages  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
constantly  the  dawnings  of  moral  perception  touch 
the  same  points)  m  '    !  to  false  accusatiuns 

of  another.     The  and  the  Kickapooa 

{vide  vol.  Hi.,  p.  ;;!■;  "m  ii.iidly  come  out  from 
under  the  accusation  so  easily.  We  are  assured 
that  they  had  a  society  expressly  ordained  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  practice  -  possibly — who 
knows? — their  Hieroglyphic  Human  Cookery 
Book  .'  Nathlesa,  let  us  charitably  point  out,  that 
exact  information  on  subjects  like  these — where 
credulous  horror  and  cunning  ignorance  meet,  the 
one  as  willing  to  be  mystified  as  the  other  is  anx- 
ious lo  mystify — comprehends  precisely  that  branch 
of  leslimony  which  is  to  be  least  relied  upon. 
Ferocity  or  revenge  may  drive  untutored  people 
into  exceptional  crimes  ;  and  the  extreme  reluc- 
tance to  admit  the  fact,  which  all  savages  hare 
ever  shown,  would  argue  a  sort  of  instinctive 
avcrseness,  which  warrants  our  generally  receiv- 
ing tales  of  the  systematized  practice  runi  grano. 

As  we  advance  in  ihe  voli^me,  we  get  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  wilderness,  as  it  were — among 
wilder  people.  Some  of  ihe  heads  are  very  fierce, 
initiating  us  into  tho  mysteries  of  Indian  paint. 
Wesh  Cubb,  "The  Sweet," — whose  son  was 
seiied  with  the  vagary  of  fancying  himself  a 
woman,  and  devoting  liim.self  lo  the  degradation 
of  feminine  employments — has  a  most  bt'cnmin^ 
crescent  of  green  spots  upon  his  cheeks  : — Caatoa- 
see,  or  "  Creepinir  out  of  the  Wnt---  "  ■■  -Miaro 
patch  of  yet  brighter  verdigris,  in  v  uel 

^  eye  is  set  as  cleanly  as  a  btad  in  a  i  u  .iiiel. 

Peah-Mus-Ka,  a   f'ox  chief  (whose  baritlle  (i  la 

I  Pischek    makes   a  whimsical   disturbance  of  our 

I  visions  of  prairies,  portages,  and  other  features  of 
wild  life  in  the  West,)  has  his  black  handkerchief 

I  cap  titd  on,  as  it  were,  by  a  streak  of  vermilion 
under  the  chin,  by  which  also  his  ear  is  dyed. 
While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  alwriginal  "  paint 
and  patches,"  commend  us  lo  No-way-ki>-8ug-g», 
the  Oioo  chief,  whose  portrait  is  to  !■  •' —  '  rnrly 
in  volume  the  third,  and  whose  cii  inn, 

with  a  Vandyke  pallernuf  the  sanu  ,  .  , ..ance 

across  his  forehead,  "  composes"  with  the  superb 
cherry-colored  plume  of  horse-hair  or  feathers 
upon  his  head,  so  as  lo  form  an  armngement  of 
color  of  which  a  Parisian  designer  of  fancies  might 
be  proud.  There  is  somewhat  of  caprice,  we  are 
told,  in  these  decorations — a  caprice,  it  seems, 
constant  in  the  avoidance  nf  "  the  stars  and 
•tripes,"  though  not  seldom  awkwardly  emulating 
the  lines  of  "  the  Union  Jack  ;" — but  we  take  it 
for  granted,  something  of  symbolism  also.  And 
in  these  days,  when  reds  and  blues  are  mere  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  orthodoxy,  when  the  cut  of  an 
Burecole,  or  the  frilling  and  lloiincing  of  an  initial 
letter,  beoomes  subjects  concerning  which  homilies 
are  preached,  and  libraries  written — we  must  not 
be  tlwught  absurd  in  recommending  to  .American 
sarant,  "the  nature  and  significance  of  Indian 
paint,"  as  a  mystery  worth  looking  into,  for  the 
use  of  historians  and  artists  yel  unborn.  Out  of 
accidents  lilile  leas  freakish,  we  inke  it.  did  the 
w  hole  school  of  what  is  by  some  called  Christian 
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•rt,  origtoally  construct  itself.  At  sll  events, 
there  is  now  some  ..■--''■■'"•■'■•'■'■■'"'""  '"'""rms- 
tion  on    these  im  t  the 

lisle     lit"   .l.iiriv  ill!'     ..     _.  '  NO    of 

111.  to  wit,  matu-r   lor  controversy. 

'I'l  A  liile,  of  a  matter  of  detail,  in  its 

order,  important — we  are  surprised  that  in  a  work 
like  tins,  so  carefully  and  expensively  produced, 
(rreater  descriptive  minuteness  was  not  thou|;ht 
neces."iarv.  Thirc  arc  many  accessories  and  ol>- 
jecls  introduced  into  these  portraits,  which  we 
neither  know  how  to  describe  or  to  name.  This 
oupht  not  to  have  been.  • 

Thi-  |M)rtiait  of  a  Ranl-che-wai-me,  "  Female 
flyinn  Piucon,"  also  called  "  the  beautiful  female 
caplf  who  flies  in  the  air,"  reminds  us  that  we 
have  liecn  somewhat  remiss  in  paying  our  dues  to 
the  (.'cntle  sex.  Hut  this  is  true  forest  fashion. 
The  lady  before  us  is  mild  and  gracious  looking. 
We  were  told  she  was  free-handed  to  an  cxcesis  : 
as  her  widowed  husband  phrased  it,  "  when  the 
poor  came,  it  was  like  a  strainer  full  of  holes, 
letting  all  she  had  pass  through."  She  was  ex- 
treme, moreover,  in  her  tenderness  of  her  con- 
science, ".  often  feared  that  her  acts  were  displeas- 
ing to  the  (ire.it  Spirit,  when  she  would  blacken 
her  face  and  retire  to  some  lone  place,  and  fast  and 
pray."  Hiit  we  take  it  that  so  far  as  any  grace 
which  free-will  gives  can  go,  "  the  Female  flying 
Pigeon"  was  rather  an  exceptional  than  an  average 
woman.  It  is  true  that,  in  lier  charming  "  Win- 
ter Studies  and  Summer  Kambles,"  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, whose  honorable  desire  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  her  sex,  sometimes  leads  her  into  odd 
puzzles  and  paradoxes,  docs  her  best  for  the 
■quaw  ;  trying  to  prove  her  condition  in  some 
essential  points  far  better  tiian  that  of  the  conrtn- 
tionalizcJ  white  woman,  (as  the  jargon  of  the  day 
runs.)  And  we  suppose  that  social  philosophers 
on    the  other  side  of  the  argument^— the   power- 

^y, ,,  ..,  ^^.,^ — «„ulj  declare  that  man's  minis- 

I'  '  was  ill  her  right  place,  when  hewing 

V  mui.T  « HIIT,  drudging  in   the  fields, 

ai  .  leaving  "  her  master"  un- 

d.  :  (iceupations  of  fighting  and 

foraging.  Hut  we  confess  that  we  are  a  trifle  hard 
to  convince  as  to  the  supreme  felicity  of  the  Indian 
woman's  lot.  The  utmost  her  race  has  done  has 
been  to  produce,  not  a  Hoadicca,  but  a  Pocahontas. 
Of  this  last,  "  the  heroine  of  the  tribes,"  we  have 
•omewliat  too  niggardly  a  notice.  There  is  a  por- 
trait of  her,  however,  in  her  civilized  condition, 
which  an  appendii-al  series  of  documents  assure  us 
is  aiiiheniie  ;  the  feaiiircs  wearing  an  expresHion 
of  grave  and  womanly  sweetness,  befitting  <ine 
whose  name  was  somewhat  prophetically  "  a  rivu- 
let of  peace  liel»een  two  nations." 

Itiii  iliis  is  not  the  tune  or  place  for  us  In  argue 
•  :\  question  of  the  lady  and  the  lord,  to 

li.  u.iw  far  (as  Chrrub  says)  nature  never 

111'  .ml  iL.ii  a  Cri-eldis  should  be  put  to  the  teat  by 
her  ."^ir  l'rri-i;>al,  or  lire  versa.  Ample  oppor- 
tunities to  bear  new  wisdom  against  old  prejudice 
are  sure  to  pn-M-nt  themselves  !  The  mention  of 
"  aii!fi.  iirr.i:..!,"  and  its  accompanying  assertion 
til. I   1.  ;  'ri raits  are  warrantable,  recalls  to 


.   with    her   royal   command   of 

and   similar  devices  which   cx- 

other  such   unpleasing  acci- 

./',  when  big  with  the  pur- 


pose of  "  calling  up  a  look,"  which  should  take 
mankind  by  storm — were  gentle  and  easily-con- 
tented customers  compared  with  the  braves  and 
the  medicine  men,  whom  the  founders  of  the 
school  of  American  art  have  been  called  upon  to 
immortalize.  Mr.  Catlin,  in  his  "  Letters  and 
Notes,"  gave  us  some  whimsical  and  touching  de- 
tails of  the  "  relations"  which  the  court  painter  of 
the  Indians  has  to  hold  with  his  sillers.  Who  has 
forgotten  the  anecdote  of  the  chief  who  came  to 
the  artist's  tent,  with  an  oflcr  of  six  horses,  and  as 
much  treasure  besides  as  the  magician  chose  to 
cxBtt,  so  he  might  bear  away  ihe  portrait  of  his 
dead  daughier  !  The  portraying  of  a  Sioux  chief, 
Mah-to-cheeja,  "  the  Little  Ilear" — in  iirofile,  led 
to  yet  more  serious  results.  Mr.  Catlin  had  to 
pack  up  his  brushes  and  run  to  save  his  scalp  ; 
since  Shonka,  "  the  l>ig,"  found  nut  that  the 
"  Little  Hear,"  thus  presented,  was  "  only  half  a 
man  !"  The  Red  Men,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not 
love  jests.  The  Dog's  taunt  bred  an  atfray  which 
cost  the  Little  Hear  his  life.  The  volumes  before 
us  afford  us  an  addition  to  the  above  store  of  anec- 
dotes :  which,  ere  wc  part  from  them,  we  shall 
extract  : — though  conscious  thai  it  makes  against 
us,  and  for  those  who  consider  the  squaw  a  less 
suffering  woman  than  the  Mrs.  Caudles,  Mrs. 
Urundvs,  and  Mrs.  Partingtoiis  of  our  streets  and 
squares,  and  village-greens. 

"  It  happened,"  says  the  memorialist  of  Young 
Mahaskah,  the  son  of  the  Female  flying  Pigeon, 
"  when  Mahaskah  was  at  Washington,  that  Ihe 
agent  of  this  work  was  there  also.  •  *  As  he 
turned  over  the  leaves  bearinif  the  likenesses  of 
many  of  those  Indians  of  the  Jar  West,  who  were 
known  to  the  parly,  Mahaskah  would  pronounce 
their  names  with  tiie  same  promptitude  as  if  the 
originals  were  alive  and  before  him.  Among 
these  was  the  likeness  of  his  father.  He  looked 
at  it  with  a  composure  bordering  on  indifference. 
On  being  asked  if  he  did  not  know  his  father,  he 
answered,  pointing  to  the  portmil,  'That  is  my 
father.'  lie  was  asked  if  he  was  not  glad  to  see 
him.  He  replied,  '  It  was  enough  for  me  to 
know  that  my  father  was  a  bravo  man,  and  had  a 
big  heart,  and  died  an  honorable  death  in  doing  the 
will  of  my  Great  Father." 

"•  •  •  The  portrait  of  the  Eagle  of  De- 
light, wife  of  Shaumonekus8c,lhe0ttoe  chief,  wa» 
then  shown  to  him.  'That,'  ho  said,  'is  my 
mother.'  The  agent  assured  him  he  was  mis- 
taken. He  liccaine  indignant,  and  seemed  morti- 
fied that  Ills  inotlier,  as  ho  believed  her  lo  lie, 
should  be  arranged  in  the  work  as  the  wife  of 
another,  and  especially  of  a  chief  over  whom  his 
father  had  held  and  exercised  authorily.  The 
colloquy  became  interesting,  until,  at  last,  some 
excitement,  on  the  part  of  Mahaskah,  grew  out  of 
it.  On  hearing  it  repeated  by  the  agent  that  be 
must  be  mistaken,  Mahaskah  turned  and  looked 
him  in  the  face,  saying.  '  Did  vou  ever  know  the 
child  that  loved  its  mother,  and  had  seen  her,  that 
forgot  the  Ixiard  on  which  he  was  strapped,  and 
the  back  on  which  he  had  been  coined,  or  the 
knee  on  which  he  had  lieen  nursed,  or  the  hrean 
which  had  given  him  life  V  So  firmly  convinced 
,.  •..  I...  ii,-,i  tliigwas  the  pirlureof  his  mother,  and 
.1  she  should  not  remain  by  the  side 
I  -  i.uiwe,  that  be  said,   '  1  will  not  leave 

this  room,  until  my  mother's  nsme,  lUnlchewaime, 
is  marked  over  the  name  of  '  Kagle  of  Delight.' 
The  agent  of  the  work  complied  with  this  demand, 
when  his  agiutioo,  which  had  become  great,  sub- 
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■ided,  and  he  apponred  contenioil.  Looking  once 
mure  at  tlio  nninling,  he  turmtti  from  it,  sayinK, 
'  Ifit  liad  not  Ikcii  Tor  Waucondanumy  (the  name 
t  '  .1  uf  tho  worti,  which  niuaiin 

I,  because  he  attributed  the 
i.tniiiL;  "i  iii<^>)  lilvtinosaes  to  liiin,)  1  would 
have  kiaaed  her,  but  Waucondamony  made  me 
ashamed." 

"  Soon  after  this  interview,  tho  party  went  to 
Kinjf 's  (lallery,  where  are  copies  of  many  of  these 
likon<'8S)\s,  and  aiiiunij'  iheni  are  both  the  '  Ka(;ie 
of  Dclicht'  and  the  Female  llyinK  Pi>;con.  Tho 
niiiment  Mahaakah's  eye  caught  the  portrait  of  the 
'  Flying  Pijieon,'  he  exclaimed,  'That  is  my  mo- 
ther, that  is  her  face,  I  know  her  now,  I  am 
ashamed  ai;ain.'  He  immediately  asked  to  have  a 
copy  of  ii,  im  also  of  the  '  Kaule  of  Delight,'  wife 
of  Shaumoiiekusse,  sayinp  of  the  last,  '  The 
Ottoe  chief  will  tie  so  i;lad  to  see  his  sijnaw,  that 
he  will  give  me  one  hundnil  horses  for  it.'  " 

There  are  others,  more  competent  judges  of  art 
than  simple  Mahaskah,  will  occur  to  every  reader 
with  whom  (no  otfence  to  their  connuiaseurships) 
"  the  fan"  makes  the  likeness. 

It  will  be  easily  gathered,  from  the  above  hasty 
notes  and  illustrations,  that  to  comment  upon  the 
entire  contents  of  these  volumes  would  lead  the 
critic  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  Having  given 
a  fair  sample,  wo  must  here  pause.  A  parting 
word  is,  perhaps,  re«iuired  to  assure  certain  excel- 
lent persons,  that  because  we  have  treated  this 
work  crotchet-wise,  rather  than  in  the  cut  and  dry 
"  Encyclopedia"  fashion  ;  no  disrespect  to  it  has 
been  meant.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  certain 
aubjecis  more  vividly  brought  home  to  us  by 
familiar  treatment  and  comparison,  than  by  disser- 
tationa  e-i  cathedra:  and  this  is  amo[ig  them.  The 
book  is  a  most  interesting  collection  of  raw  materi- 
als, out  of  which  a  school  of  imaginative  art  might 
be  constructed  ;  but  to  lecture  upoi-  them,  appeal- 
ing tho  while  to  "  the  principle  of  tht  pyramid," 
would  b<!  to  impugn  our  own  common  sense,  and 
not  to  assist  either  teachers  or  people.  We  re- 
gard it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  American's 
library  : — and  as  full  of  suggestion  to  all  |>ersons 
who  love  to  look  around  and  forward  as  well  as  to 
hngor  with  fond  reverence  among  the  traditions  of 
the  past. 

THE   POF.TRY   OF    STEAM. 

"  Ma.  PlNrit, 

"  Sir, —  Being  a  stoker,  it  is  natural  I  should 
feel  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  steam  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  sir,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  makes  a 
great  mistake  when  he  talks  of  steamers  and  rail- 
ways as — 

Motions  and  means  on  land  and  sea,  at  war 
^Vhh  old  poetic  feeling.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  there  's  a  deal  more  po- 
etry in  steam-engines  than  in  anything  else,  except 
men  and  women.  I  have  tried  my  hand  at  a  de- 
scription of  the  Seven  Ages  of  Steam,  after  Shak- 
apeare,  and  venture  to  send  it  to  you  to  show  the 
world  and  my  brother  stokers  that  there  is  some 
poetry  about  us. 

"  Yours  respectfully,        John  Coki." 


"  The  world  's  ruled  by  steam. 
And  all  tne  men  and  women  are  its  subjects  : 
It  guides  their  movements  and  their  whereabouts ; 


And  thi*  Kienm,  in  iin  time,  plays  many  parti, 
Ii^  -    .  •».     At  first,  the  kettle, 

II  II  a  kitchen  hob, 

.'Vnii  III'  II    >'  .  to  Its  piston, 

liy  atiiiosphii  :;  force 

Ini;-  ''•■■'''   •  ■  |...,..|.      i  ■'■  ■"  ■■  condenser, 

M'  ■,  with  it.''  \ 

All  .    -,iting  movtu :' II  a  steam-boat. 

Full  of  strange  smells,  and  cramnted  like  Noah's 

ark, 
(It,  on  high  pressure,  sudden  and  quick  to  es- 

plo<le,) 
Raising  up  Fulton's  reputation 
In  everylMxIv's  n»iiith  :  Then  the  steam-horse, 
Bv  Str| !  ■   Msed,  on  Wall's  F.nd  fed, 

With  li'  and — wheels  of  clumsy  cut, 

Spiirniiif,'  iM,i-->  Minlis  and  cop|«^r  ornamenls^ 
And  so  he  plays  his  part :  The  Sixth  .\ge  shifts 
Into  the  war  of  broad  and  narrow  gauge  ; 
ilrunel  on  one,  Hudson  on  t'other  side — 
Their  several  lines  stretching  a  world  too  wide 
For  the  Committee's  and  Steam's  manly  voice 
That  in  the  kettle's  childish  treble  pi|i<-d. 
Now  whistles  o'er  the  world  :  Ij.ast  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  ihis  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  general  brothcrhiMid,  and  mere  oblivion 
Of  troops,  of  wars,  of  blood,  and  all  such  things." 

Punch. 


THE   AGGRIEVF.D    PROFESSOIIS. 

To  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  lo 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  SurgtHins,  and  to 
the  learned  Corporations  and  Societies  of  Eng- 
land at  large. 

The  Humhle  Petition  of  ttf,  thf  undrrsignrit  rtsjKct- 
ahle  Seicnlific  Men  and  Philosophers  yatural  and 
Moral; 

Shkwkth.  That  your  Petitioners  belong  to  a 
class  of  persons  from  whom,  at  t'ollegcs  and  Insti- 
tutions for  the  advajremont  of  Scii-nre  and  Litera- 
ture, I>!cturers  and  other  Teachers  are  .•>electcd  : 

That  such  individuals,  in  their  uflicial  capacitor, 
are  commonly  styled  Profe.'sors : 

That  certain  other  individuals,  in  divers  advert 
tisements,  and  in  sundry  bills,  placards,  and  post- 
ers, have  of  late  assumed  and  addeil  to  their  names 
the  title  or  appellation  of  Professor ;  and  that  by 
the  said  appellation  or  tiile  of  Professor  they  have 
procured  tliemselves  to  be  commonly  calk-d  and 
known  : 

That  of  these  individuals,  some  are  teachers  of 
dancing,  others  fiddlers,  and  others  posture-mas- 
ters, not  to  say  mountebanks  ;  that  others  of  them, 
again,  arc  Professors  of  pills  and  ointment,  and 
that  one  of  them  hath  lately  announced  himself  to 
the  world  as  Professor  of  a  ventilating  (leruke  : 

That,  from  thus  serving  to  denote  dancing-mas- 
ters, and  fiddlers,  and  players  of  monkevs'  tricks, 
and  quack-salvers,  and  barbers,  the  name  of  Pro- 
fess*ir  hath  acquired  a  significancy  which  rendereth 
it  anything  but  a  creditable  one. 

Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  have  humbly  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  find  some  other  title  for  yonr 
Lecturers  and  Teachers  than  this  same  denomina- 
tion of  Professor ;  which  your  said  Petitioners  do 
object  to  share  with  the  kind  of  persons  above  men- 
tioned. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  ..te. 
(HerefoUovi  the  signatures.) 

Punth. 
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From  Punch. 

THE   LIFE   AND   ADVENTURES    OF    MISS    ROBIN- 
SON  CRUSOE. 

CHAfTKR   IT. 

Walkimo  on,  I  raispH  my  eyps,  and  what  was 
my  aKti.ninhmpiil,  my  dpli2ht,to  behold  ihe  ship — 
the  Riimn  Sntu^ — recUninf  as  upon  a  sofa,  on  a 
hank  of  sand  aUmt  two  miles  distant '.  My  heart 
flattered.  After  all,  I  mifrht  not  be  alone  u|>on  a 
deaolale  island.  The  captain  mi^ht  b^  spared  :  if 
not  the  rapi.iin,  at  least  the  boatswain.  Ai^ain, 
when  I  looked  u(M>n  the  vessel,  soft  thoiiirhts  stole 
into  mv  bosom ;  hope  stirred  within  me,  and  all 
abotit  mv  plum-rolored  silk  and  my  crimson  velvet 
— and  the  band-boxes,  everv  one  with  a  love  of  a 
bsnnet,  and  the  nieht-caps,  (I  was  always  particu- 
lar in  my  night-caps.)  with  their  beautiful  lace  bor- 
ders, chiHu-n  with  an  eye  to  the  hojicful  future. 
These  thoiiiihts  forced  tears  from  my  eyes  ;  and  I 
resolved  to  save  my  wardrobe ;  or,  as  I  once  heard 
a  gentleman  in  blue  silk  and  spangles  exclaim, 
"  perish  in  the  attempt." 

I  satiated  my  hunger  with  raw  periwinkles — for 
I  found  they  strewed  the  lower  part  of  the  beach — 
which  1  was  enabled  to  do,  having  several  pins  in 
my  dress.  1  had  never  thought  of  it  before ;  but 
how  beautifully  has  Nature  or  Fashion,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  ordained  that  woman  should  never 
be  without  pins'  Kven  as  Nature  benevolently 
ipiards  the  rose  with  thorns,  so  docs  she  endow 
woman  with  pins :  a  sharp  truth  not  all  unknown 
to  the  giddy  and  frolicsome. 

Thoiieh  dreading  to  approach  my  boxes,  lest  1 
should  discover  that  the  salt  water  had  spoilt  all 
my  things,  I  neverlheless  determined  to  visit  the 
•hip,  and  preserve  what  T  could  of  my  beautiful 
outfit.  A  pang  shot  through  ray  heart  when  I 
thought  of  a  certain  white  8.atin,  made  up — for  T 
had  provided  against  being  marrifid  unawares  in 
case  of  the  officer  coming  ofTll^  the  yam-boat.  .\l- 
lowing  it  to  be  preserved  from  the  wrathful  bil- 
lows, of  what  avail  would  it  he  in  such  a  pl.ice ' 
Of  what  avail,  indeed,  any  of  my  clothes,  for  who 
could  see  them  <  And  when  I  thought  of  this,  my 
tears  flowed  anew. 

As  I  proceeded,  my  eyes  beheld  what,  at  the 
distanee.  they  believed  to  be  a  monstrous  eel.  It 
i*  a  fish  I  am  prodigiously  fond  of;  and  1  will  own 
it,  for  the  moment  1  forgot  the  horrors  of  my  situa- 
tion in  the  thought  of  my  gratified  palate.  1  ran 
to  seize  the  prize,  when,  to  my  passing  disappoint- 
ment I  discovered  that  what  I  thought  to  Ite  an  eel 
was  nothing  more  than  an  india-rublwr  life-pre- 
•en-'  -  •'  •  find  floated  from  the  ves.-tel.  My  i>et- 
tc'  \^  en-    aroufkcd,  and  1  will  not  rejwat 

w  I    '""red  for  the  accident. 

iwn — for  the  flounces  were  very 
fii  would  hold  much  water,  I  put 

on  the  .  r.  and  made  for  the  ship.     It  is 

true  I  "  -.wimmer,  and  could  have  gained 

the  vew,..|  «  nil, Hit  any  foreign  aid  ;  but  I  husband- 
ed my  >irent't!i,  for  I  knew  not  what  trials  awaited 
me.     Now  and  then  1  si'  i  flying-fish  rose 

before  me  ;  for   where  ■<   wire    found, 

thf      I  '     '  '         ■  '      V  feet  were 

wi:  iig  at  that 

til!  ...       Ii..>,    -i,.i,,i;.,>   doth   fear 

m  .!•<•«  •    More  than  once  I  scream- 

ed _:      .      ;  vcd  I  felt  to  be  an  alligator — at 

the  very  greateat,  perbapa,  it  waa  a  ahriiop.     I 


swam  round  and  round  the  ship,  looking  for  an 
easy  place  to  get  up.  At  length,  I  saw  a  hit  of 
rope  hanging  out  of  the  captain's  window,  and — al- 
ways being  a  good  climber — I  was  speedily  in  his 
cabin.  The  silence — the  solitude  appalled  me. 
His  pipe — relinquished  when  the  breeze  liegan  to 
freiihen — still  lay  upon  the  table.  There  was 
something  about  that  pipe  that — I  know  not  why — 
aflecti'd  me. 

1  crept  from  cahin  to  cabin  :  all  was  still.  I  sat 
down  upon  a  bench,  and  was  buried  in  reflection. 
Now  mv  thoughts  dwelt  upim  my  sail  condition, 
and  now  ihev  wandered  to  the  wardrobe  and  jew- 
els of  the  female  passengers  :  poor  things !  all  re- 
moved from  the  toil  and  trouble  of  such  vanities. 
Whilst  thus  occupied,  I  fell  someihing  rub  against 
my  knee.  The  thought  electrically  shot  through 
me — "  I  am  not  alone,  then.  Is  it  the  captain  :  is 
it  the  boatswain  '"  This,  1  say,  was  the  thought 
of  a  second,  and  ere  I  could  look  about  me.  Then, 
easting  my  eye*  downwards,  I  beheld  a  cat — the 
ship  cat.  Now,  cats  I  had  always  treated  with 
very  distinguished  contempt ;  believing  them,  in 
my  maidenly  superstition,  the  inevitable  compan- 
ions of  single  wretchedness.  And  as  the  animal 
conlinued  to  rub  against  me,  and  stare  at  me  wilh 
— as  somebody  somewhere  saysof  mclaneludy — its 
"  green  and  yellow  eyes,"  and  mew  and  mew,  that 
its  voice  thrilled  my  he.art-strinL'«.  1  thought  the 
creature  cried,  "  Welcome,  Mi».s  Kohinson,  to  old- 
maidenhood  ;  welcome  forever  10  celibacy."  The 
idea  was  loo  much  for  me.  I  rose,  and  running 
and  stumbling,  reached  my  own  cabin.  There  I 
found  some  water,  and  a  bottle  of  rau-dc-colngnf. 
F/qually  mixing  the  liquids  in  a  horn,  1  drank  the 
beverage,  and  was  revived  considerably,  .\nolher 
and  another  libation  put  new  heart  into  me,  and  I 
continued  my  search  from  pl.ace  to  ]dace.  My  own 
boxes  were  safe,  and — shall  I  ever  forget  ihe  emo- 
tion that  swelled  my  heart — dry.  A  canary-c<dot- 
ed  satin  slip  was,  however,  ntterly  ruined  by  the 
salt-water ;  though  I  thought  that  proli:ibly  the 
surrounding  country  might  furnish  mc  wilh  mate- 
rials to  dye  it  for  common. 

It  was  with  some  natural  feelings  of  curiosity 
that  I  rummaged  all  the  Imxes  of  my  late  female 
companions,  f'ould  I  choose  my  readers,  I  would 
not  hesiuale  to  name  the  many  artifices  of  millinery 
that  I  discovered  ;  the  many  falsehoods  made  of 
buckram,  and  W(k)I,  and  wadding — and — but  no  ; 
far  be  it  from  me  to  put  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  male  malignant.  In  every  box  I  found  a 
largo  supply  of  French  slippers  and  shoes  ;  but,  of 
course,  they  were  all  much  too  big  for  me. 

Hy  dint  of  great  excrti<ui  I  got  all  these  Imxea 

upon  deck.      Ilad   their  weight  been   •'    '   ■ig 

else  than  beautiful   dresses,  1  do  not  d 

have  lifted  it.     But  I  know  not  whn'  it 

put  a  mysterious  power  within  me.  |) 

trunk  ijpon  trunk  as  though  it  had  I"  >i<) 

than  a  Tunbridge  Wells  work-box.  "iiow  hap- 
py," thought  I,  "  could  I  1)C  wilh  such  a  watdtube, 
if  anyl)ody  could  see  me  wear  it !" 

In  the  steward's  cahin  there  were  all  sorta  of 
pickles  and  preserves,  guava  j«'lly,  and  preserved 
^'iiigcr.  All  these,  and  fifiy  mher  kinds  of  pleaa- 
ant  eatables,  with — what  could  have  prompted  me 
In  take  it,  I  know  not — luie  bottle  of  gin.  I  brought 
and  set  down  upon  the  deck.  My  next  thought 
was — and  for  a  long  lime  it  puzzled  m( — how  to 
gel  them  ashore.  IJul  iIiLh  1  managed,  as  the 
reader  ahall  learn. 
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CIUPTER  V. 

Dv  riiinina(,'infj[  ^illi  all  the  cariivstncss  and  in- 
telligiMicu  ul°  my  aux — and  who,  wlirii  aim  like*, 
can  ruinina)(u  liko  a  woman ! — I  iliscuvcrcil,  in  tlie 
■tunard'a  utoro  caliin,  a  crate  full  ol  life-preatirv- 
crs  ;  a  Hiillicieui  numlM-r  tii  liavu  saved  tliu  lirea  of 
lliu  cruw  (>r  wliat  1  think  on  llie  vuya^u  I  unco 
111'  inl  imHimI  a  lliieo-dt'cker.  lluw  they  came  to 
I'  I  "  11  II  in  tliu  lidiir  ol'  our  pi^ril,  i»  only  l»  be 
;i'  r  Mii.u  li  lor  liy  llio  Ircquvnt  Irulli,  lliul  wy  can 
raruly  put  our  lianda  upuii  anylliiu);  when  wo  are 
111  a  iiurry  I'ur  it.  (The  reader  who  has  ever  mis- 
laid her  scissors,  or  any  particular  hall  ul°  cotton, 
will  at  once  understand  me.)  Now,  the  llfe-pre- 
dervura  were  exactly  of  the  same  sort  as  the  one 
1  found  upon  the  beach.  It  immediately  occurred 
to  me,  that  by  tilling  some  fifty  or  more  of  them 
Willi  air,  and  tying  them  touethcr  with  light  string, 
I  might  make  what  is  called  a  raft,  upon  which  J 
might  safely  de^xisit  the  trunka,  the  hand-boxes, 
and  other  valuables.  With  this  thought  I  set  to 
work  :  beginning  with  all  my  power  lo  blow  up 
every  single  article.  Exhausted  as  I  had  been  by 
the  terrors  of  the  previous  night,  this  was  no  easy 
task,  liut  perseverance  was  always  my  motto — 
as  it  should  be  that  of  every  young  woman  setting 
out  in  life  for  a  husband — and  though  I  had  had 
hut  a  poor  breakfast,  I  succeeded  in  perfectly  well 
blowing  up  every  one  of  the  articles,  and  then 
flung  every  one  of  them  overboard.  Recruiting 
luysolf  with  another  horn  of  tau-dt-rotojpie  and 
water,  and  some  potted  anchovies,  found  in  the 
captain's  cuplioard,  I  again  set  lo  work  to  finish 
niy  task.  1  descended  the  ship's  side,  and  with 
my  preserver  still  about  my  waist,  w  ith  some  tight 
string  bound  every  piece  of  buoyant  IndLi-riibber 
close  together.  Reiurning  to  the  ship  I  threw 
overboard  a  patent  water-bed,  which  suliscquently 
1  laid  upon  the  life-preservers,  and  very  snug  and 
comfortable  it  looked.  1  then  moved  trunk  by 
trunk  and  box  by  box  from  the  ship  upon  the  raft : 
and  who  can  know,  who  can  understand,  my  de- 
light, when  1  jierceived  that  every  Iwx,  though 
tru.'ited  to  niicortain  Neptune,  remained  as  dry  as 
a  bone  I  For  the  sea  was  like  glass  ;  there  was 
nut  »pray  enough  to  straighten  the  curls  of  a  mer- 
maid. 

Whilst  thus  employed,  securing  my  own  boxes, 
and  the  boxes  of  tlio  other  ladv  passengers,  I  cast 
my  eyes  towards  the  shore.  The  tide,  I  perceiv- 
ed, had  risen,  and  was  carrying  away  my  gown, 
with  all  its  flounces.  I  felt  a  momentary  pang  ; 
but,  looking  at  the  boxes  on  the  raft,  permitted 
myself  to  be  comforted.  Having  first  secured  all 
the  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  my  next  thought 
w.is  to  provide  myself  with  a  suliicient  store  of 
food.  A  few  sides  of  bacon — showed  away  in  the 
steward's  cabin — half-a-dozen  hams,    and   all  the 

i>ickles  and  preserves,  with  twenty  packages  of 
Miibden  tiroats  (fyr  how,  1  thought,  could  I  bear 
existence  without,  now  and  then,  iny  gruel  !) 
were,  with  much  pain  and  labor,  discovered,  and 
■  i!  Iv  placed  upon  the  raft.  A  very  beautiful 
i:i  iiini,'any  case  of  surgical  instruments — the  Raino 
S~-  i:f  h.id  advertised  lo  carry  a  sui^eon — provi- 
1.'  liiully  attracted  my  notice.  This  I  also  secur- 
ed i  and  happy  was  it  that  I  did  so. 

My  next  thought  w.is  to  secure  some  weapons 
to  protect  me  against  the  bears  and  lions  that 
might  already  Ih'  in  the  island,  or  the  savages  that 
might  visit  it.  The  captain's  pistols  were  in  his 
cabin  ;  and  as  nobody  saw  me,  I  took  them  down, 


without  even  atti^mpting  to  scream — which,  I  haTe 
no  doubt,  1  should  have  done  had  aiiyliiMly  been 
present.  A  canister  of  powder,  and  a  li:ig  of  shnt 
about  as  big  a*  pins'-heads,  next  rewarded  roy 
scrutinizing  vigilance.  ]  will  nut  stay  tn  number 
all  the  things  secured,  (many  of  them  will  imme- 
diately arise  to  llie  recollection  of  every  house- 
wife,) but  slate,  that  as  I  thought  my  raft  pretty 
well  furnished,  1  had  nothing  more  to  do  than — aa 
I  have  heard  the  sailors  otwerve — shove  ofl". 

1  again  descended  from  the  vessel,  and  waa 
abtiut  to  cut  the  string  that  secured  the  raft  to  the 
ship's  side,  when — the  thought  Hashed  upon  me, 
and  as  I  may  say,  with  its  brightness  illuminated 
the  very  depths  of  my  lieing — when  1  remembered 
that  I  had  no  looking-glaas  ! 

A  woman,  nursed  in  the  lap,  and  dandled  upon  the 
knees  of  luxury,  without  a  IokI.  Imag- 

ine it^-dwell  upon  it — is  it  j>o>  ■■■  ,  in  its 

worst   malignity,    more   cruelly    i"    \< nh   herl 

When  at  home,  with  every  blessing  about  me,  I 
thought  nothing  of  the  chief  delight,  the  happi- 
ness of  silling  two  or  three  hours  liefore  my  mir- 
ror, trying  here  a  patch  and  there  a  patch.  Now 
limiting  the  furtive  wanderings  of  an  eyebrow — 
and  now  making  pretty  cx[)criment8  with  my  hair, 
for  all  the  world  as  they  practise  in  Woolwich 
marshes — for  more  certain  killing.  1  had  heard 
something  about  "  painting  the  rose,  and  giving  a 
perfume  to  the  violet,"  and  every  morning,  for 
two  hours  at  le.ast,  determined  lo  try  if  it  couldn't 
be  done.  I  shall  not,  at  this  lapse  of  time,  be  ac- 
cused of  vanity  when  1  declare  that  very  often, 
as  1  then  believed,  I  succeeded  to  a  miracle. 

To  think  of  the  looking-glass,  and  again  to  be 
on  the  ship's  deck  was,  I  may  say,  the  saiiw  thing  ! 
As  the  poet  says,  "  Like  the  darling  swallow"  1 
fled  into  the  ladies'  cabin,  for  there,  I  recollected, 
was  a  large  gilt-framed  mirror,  nailed  to  the  wall, 
with  lions'  claws  (doves,  not  lions,  ought  to  sup- 
port looking-glasses  ;  for  what,  in  her  innocence, 
knows  woman  of  claws')  standing  upon  nothing. 
How  to  detach  it,  fof  it  seemed  lo  have  been  nailed 
up  by  a  giant  !  Rummaging  about,  I  found  a 
chisel,  with  which — I  know  not  how  long — I 
labored,  I  shall  never  forget  the  various  expres- 
sion of  my  features  in  that  looking-gl.iss,  as  I 
worked  and  toiled.  I  looked  red,  and  black,  and 
angry,  and  savage  ;  and  still,  m  the  very  height 
and  depth  of  my  despair,  I  could  nut  help  pausing 
and  asking  if  it  coula  be  possible  that  it  waa  the 
same  Miss  Robinson  reflected  in  the  crystal,  the 
very  same  that  had  so  often  "  painted  the  rose,  and 

rirfumcd  the  violet."  Again  and  again  I  thought 
must  leave  the  glass  to  the  mermaids.  And  then 
the  thought  of  breaking  the  glass,  and  at  leaat 
rescuing  the  fragments,  rose  within  me.  And 
then  I  shuddered. 

Nerved  by  a  thimble  full  of  tau-dr-rohgne,  I 
resumed  my  task.  How  shall  I  describe  my  emo- 
tions, when  I  felt  the  first  nail  yield  to  the  chisel? 
My  face — I  caught  a  look  of  myself — seemed  to 
go  oir  as  it  were  in  one  tremendous  smile,  (often 
as  I  have  since  practised  for  the  same  look,  I  nev- 
er could  touch  it.)  Nail  followed  nail  ;  and,  not 
to  weary  the  reader — for  such  person  may  be  of 
the  male  sex — I  folded  the  liberated  mirror  lo  my 
breast,  as  I  released  it  from  the  wall.  Had  it  not 
been  a  mirror  I  should  have  considered  its  weight 
quite  insupportable ;  as  it  waa,  I  felt  it  light — 
light,  as  somebody  says  who  knew  nothing  about 
it — as  vanity. 
My  next  care  was  to  place  the  glasa  upoo  tlM 
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r»ft.    Verr  thick,  »n<l  Tfry  violent,  were  the  hent- 
inp»  of  mv  womin's  heart  «»  I  brought  the  mirror 
otrr  the  ship's  sitie.      No  words,  ihoueli  briphl  as 
,-,,.1......    .-Tn  paint  my  feelines  when  1  saw  the 

}.'  l.iwered   amonjr   my   other  goods.     I 

s;i  ,  I'le  deck,  and  pralefnl  tears  ran,  like 
rain-drops  on  eoiiage  fa»ements,  <lo«n  my  cheeks. 
Kmally  recrnitine  myself  for  my  great  effort — to 
land  mv  gooiU — I  descended  npon  ihe  raft — it  bore 
me  heauiifiilly  ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  pride 
that  1  gar.i-l  upon  mv  valuables,  ao  safely  stowed, 
mv  lool»in;-sla.w  inclnded. 

Taking  an  oar  in  my  hand — I  had  once,  in  an 
hour  of  chihiish  hilarity,  rowed  a  boat  upon  a  lake, 
■omewhere  near  Hornsey,  so  was  not  altogether 
unskilful  in  ihe  maiiasiement  of  skulls — 1  paddled, 
•s  some  one  once  said  lo  me  (oh.  memory  I  and  oh, 
fate  !)  "  like  a  little  duck  as  1  was." 

I  steered  towards  a  slit — a  creek,  I  think  it 's 
called — in  ike  shore  :  to  avoid  the  billows  that, 


I  hig  as  feather  beds,  were  rnllinfr  over  the  rticks. 
Then  1  trembled  for  my  raft  ;  fell  cold  and  hot, 

I  and   hot   and  cold   for  my  miAtir.     However,  all 

!  went  smoothly  enough  for  a  mile  :  and  the  more  I 
paddled,  the  grenler  confidence  1  felt  in  my  pow- 
ers. Keening — pardon  the  unfeminine  expression 
— a  sharp  look  out,  1  steered  and  paddled  on  ;  but 
knowing  nothing  of  flats  and  shonls,  mv  raft  sud- 
denly run  agronnd  on  the  edge  of  «  rock  or  some- 
thing. 1  merely  shifted  mv  oar:  and,  summoning 
all  the  energies  of  my  soul,  endeavored  to  shove 
off.  And  I  did  so.  Hut  judge  of  my  despair- 
think  of  my  horror  !  The  raft  vioteuily  moved, 
gave  a  sort  of  lun-h  :  it  comnninicaled  motion  to 
one  article — then  to  the  next — then  lo  the  next — 

'  until,  striking  against  my  mirror,  it  sent  it  head- 
long (If  I  may  nse  the  word)  headlong  into  the 
sea!  After  this  loss,  consider  if  yuo  can,  what 
were  mv  ri'di'diuns  ! 


From  Ptinch. 
ON    WHirPING. 

NoTiiiso  can  he  more  disgusting  or  alrocious 
than  the  exhibition  of  incendiary  ignorance,  ma- 
levolent conceit,  and  cowarilly  ill-will,  which  has 
been  exhibited  by  the  Pekins  of  the  public  press, 
and  a  great  body  of  civilian  snobs  in  the  country, 
towards  Ihe  most  beloved  of  our  institutions  ;  that 
institution,  the  health  of  which  is  always  drank 
after  the  church  at  public  dinners — the  Hrilish  army. 
I  myself,  when  I  wrote  a  slight  dissertation  upon 
tnilit.ary  snobs — called  upon  to  do  so  by  a  strict 
lincofdutv — treated  them  with  a  tenderness  and 
elegant  politeness  which  I  am  given  to  understand 
was  admired  and  appreciated  in  the  war-like  clubs, 
in  messes,  and  other  soldatesque  societies  :  but  to 
suppose  that  criticism  should  go  so  far  as  it  has 
done  during  the  last  ten  days ;  that  every  unedu- 
cated cockney  should  presume  to  have  a  judgment ; 
that  civilians  at  taverns  an<}  clubs  should  cry 
shame ;  that  patriots  in  the  grocery  or  linen-dra- 
pery line  should  venture  to  object ;  that  even  ig- 
norant women  and  mothers  of  families,  instead  of 
superintending  the  tea  and  butler  at  breakfast, 
should  read  the  newspapers,  forsooth,  and  utter 
Ihrir  shrill  cries  of  horror  at  the  account  of  the 
floggings  at  Hounslnw — to  suppose,  I  say,  that  so- 
ciety should  make  such  a  hubbub  as  it  has  done 
for  the  last  fortnight,  and  that  pcrh.ips  at  every 
table  in  F.ngland  there  should  be  a  cry  of  indigna- 
tion— Ibis  is  too  much — the  audacity  of  civilian 
snolis  is  too  great,  and  must  he  put  an  end  to  at 
once.  I  take  |>art  against  the  Pekins,  and  am  au- 
thorifd  lo  say,  after  a  conversation  with  ^fr. 
P'in-h.  ihai  that  gentleman  shares  in  my  opinion 

th   ■  '' -■  -  '       nitrrlrd. 

H  always  lo  he  made  to  the 
c  rnis.-v    i.i>i.i(.tiiiiiti   ^^ainst 

military  pii-  t,  or 

what  not,  i-  ^   iilniut 

it. — ll'iw  the  deuce  can  vou  speculate  about  the 
army  Pekm,  who  don't  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  fir>-lc>ck  and  a  fusee  1 

This  )M.int  I  have  seen  urged,  with  great  effect, 
in  Ihe  railiiarv  papers,  .T  "  v  agree  that 

it  is  an  adrciir.i'ile  and  '  ument.    A 

P''"'  "  ' .  :iii  education 

'  fore  a  man  can 
J  -   ^-^  'l^-  ■ 


JC>       '  '■■     ■  ..  1.  l!     Ihl-     mi; 

Minfactioo  of  nuking  \h»  acquainuncc  «i 
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sign  and  Lieutenant  Grigg,  of  the  Guards,  Captain 
Famish,  of  the  Hotlenlol  Hnffs,  or  hundreds  of 
young  gentlemen  of  their  calling,  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  army  is  safe  under  the  supervision 
of  men  like  these.  Their  education  is  brilliant, 
their  lime  is  passed  in  laborious  military  studies ; 
the  conversation  of  mess-rooms  is  generally  known 
to  be  philosophical,  and  the  pursuits  of  ofllcers  to 
be  severely  scienlific.  So  ardent  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  in  vouth,  what  must  be  their 
wisdom  in  old  age'  l5y  the  time  Gripg  is  a  colo- 
nel (and,  lo  be  sure  knowledge  grows  much  more 
rapidly  in  Ihe  guard  regiments,  and  a  young  vet- 
eran, may  be  a  colonel  at  five-and-tweiity.)  and 
Famish  has  reached  the  same  rank — these  are  the 
men  who  are  more  fitted  than  ever  for  the  conduct 
of  the  army ;  and  how  can  any  civilian  know  as 
much  about  it  as  they '  These  arc  the  men  whose 
opinions  the  civilians  dare  to  impugn  ;  and  1  can 
conceive  nothing  more  dangenuia,  insolent — snob- 
bish, in  a  word — than  Such  an  opposition. 

When  men  such  as  these,  and  the  very  highest 
aulhoritii's  in  the  army,  are  of  opinion  that  flogging 
is  reqiiisiin  for  the  Rritish  soldier,  it  is  manifestly 
absurd  of  the  civilian  to  interfere.  Do  you  know 
as  much  about  the  army  and  the  wants  of  the  sol- 
dier, as  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ? 
If  iWe  great  captain  of  the  age  considers  flogging 
is  one  of  the  wants  of  the  army,  what  business 
have  y»u  lo  object'  Y'ou're  not  flogged.  You 
are  a  Pekin.  To  lash  fellow-creatures  like  hounds, 
may  bo  contrary  lo  your  ideas  of  decency,  morals, 
and  justice ;  lo  submit  Christian  men  lo  punish- 
ments brnlal,  savage,  degrading,  ineffectual,  may 
be  revolting  to  you  :  but  lo  suppose  that  such  an 
eminent  philanthropist  as  the  great  cnpiain  of  the 
age  would  allow  such  nenallies  lo  he  indicted  on 
the  troops  if  they  could  lie  done  away  with,  is  ab- 
surd. A  word  from  the  chiefs  of  llie  army,  and 
the  cat  might  have  taken  its  place  a.s  an  hisiorieal 
weapon  in  the  tower,  along  wiih  the  boots  and  the 
thumb-screws  of  the  Spanish  ,\rmada.  Hut,  say 
vou,  very  likely  the  great  captain  of  liif  age,  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  might  have  considered  ihomb-serewa 
and  bo<its  just  as  necessary  for  discip''  't 

is   sujipoacd  10  be  now.     Pekin!     1'  '>' 

with   subjects  quite  bryon  '     '  '  :t 

knowledge.     Respi'ct  the 

■nhrr  that  Ihe  majority  >-\  •■  h 

,  from  his  grace  down   lo   I  m 

:    junion  that  flogging  can't  be 

You  can't  tuppose  that  tbey  an  inhumane. 
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When  ihat  wrntchcd  poor  fellow  wns  lashed  tothit 
ladilrr  ai  Koiinslow,  and  as  (he  farrii^rs  wliirlcd 
llii>  (Ml  over  liim,  not  only  men,  bnt  oirirers,  it  is 
staled,  tiiriiiMl  sirk  and  f.onli'd  at  llir  horrible 
»(iertai'l<'.  At  pvcrv  niililnrv  punishim-nt,  I  am  lold 
ttiiit  niiMi  so  dri>()  down.  Nature  ilsi'll'  Kives  way, 
niakinc,  ns  it  were,  a  dying  riroiest  ii)>.iinst  that 
disdiistinir  scene  of  lorlnre.  Nature  :  yes  !  Hut 
the  army  i»  not  a  natural  profession.  It  is  out  of 
common  lifi;  aliojjethcr.  Drilling — red  coats,  all 
of  the  same  pattern,  with  the  same  number  of  but- 
tons— floduinp — marchinc  with  the  same  leg  fore- 
most— arc  not  natural  :  put  a  bayonet  into  a  man's 
hand,  he  would  not  naturally  thrust  it  into  the  belly 
of  a  Frenchman  :  very  few  men,  of  their  own 
natural  choice,  would  wear,  by  way  of  hat,  such 
a  cap  as  Cidonel  Whyte  and  bis  regiment  wear 
every  day — a  nuilT,  with  a  red  worsted  bag  dang- 
ling down  behitid  it,  and  a  shaving-brush  sluck  by 
way  of  ornament  in  front  :  the  whole  system  is 
something  egregious — artificial.  The  civdian, 
who  lives  out  of  it,  can't  understand  it.  It  is  not 
like  the  other  professions,  which  require  inlelli- 
gence.  A  man  one  degree  removed  fnim  idiocy, 
with  brains  just  sufficient  to  direct  his  powers  of 
mis<-hief  or  endurance,  may  make  a  distinguished 
soldier.  A  boy  may  be  set  over  a  veteran  ;  wc 
see  it  every  day.  A  lad  with  a  few  thousand 
pounds  may  |)uroha80  a  right  to  command  which 
the  most,  skilful  and  scientific  soldier  may  never 
gain.  lioiik  at  the  way  Ensign  Grigg,  just  come 
from  school,  touches  his  cap  to  the  enormous  old 
private  who  salutes  him — the  gladiator  of  five-and- 
twenty  campaigns. 

And  if  the  condition  of  the  officer  is  wonderful 
and  anomalous,  think  of  that  of  the  men  I  There 
is  as  much  social  diffisrence  b<Hween  Knsign  CJrigg 
and  the  big  gladiator,  as  there  is  between  a  gang 
of  convicts  working  in  the  hulks  and  the  kecpt>rs  in 
charge  of  then\.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
eat,  march,  sleep,  and  are  driven  hither  and  thither 
in  gangs  all  over  the  world — Grigg  and  his  clan 
riding  by  and  superintending ;  they  get  the  word 
of  command  to  aiivancc  or  fall  bacic,  and  they  do 
it :  they  are  told  to  strip,  and  they  do  it :  or  to 
flog,  and  they  do  it :  to  murder  or  be  murdered, 
and  they  obey — for  their  food  and  clothing,  and 
two-pence  a  day  for  beer  and  tobacco.  For  noth- 
ing more  : — no  hope — no  ambition — nor  chance  for 
old  days,  hut  Chelsea  Hospital.  How  many  of 
these  men,  in  time  of  war,  when  their  labor  is  most 
needed  and  best  paid,  escape  out  of  their  slavery  I 
Between  the  .sohlier  and  the  officer  there  is  such  a 
gulf  fixed,  that  to  cross  it  is  next  to  a  miracle. 
There  was  onr  Mameluke  escaped  when  Mehemet 
Ali  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  whole  troop  of 
them  ;  so  certainly  a  stray  officer  or  two  mny  have 
come  from  the  ranks,  but  he  is  a  wonder.  No : 
such  an  institution  as  this  is  a  mystery,  which  all 
civilians,  I  suppose,  had  best  Icmk  at  in  silent 
wonder,  and  of  which  we  must  leave  the  manage- 
ment to  its  professional  chiefs.  Their  care  for  their 
subordinates  is  no  doubt  amiable,  and  the  gratitude 
of  these  to  their  superiors  must  bo  proportionably 
great.  When  the  tipsy  voung  lieutenant  of  the 
4lh  dragoons  cut  at  his  adjutant  with  a  sabre,  he 
was  reprimanded  and  returned  back  to  his  duty, 
»nd  does  it,  no  doubt,  very  well :  when  the  tipsy 
private  struck  his  corporal,  he  was  flogged,  and 
died  after  the  flogging.  There  must  be  a  line 
drawn,  look  you.  otherwise  the  poor  private  might 
have  been  forgiven  too,  by  the  great  captain  of  the 
age,  who  pardoned  the  gentleman  otTender.  There 


must  be  dialinctiona  and  difTcrencp*,  and  raystariea 
which  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  civil- 
ian, and  this  paper  is  wrillen  as  *  warning  lu  all 
such  not  to  meddle  with  alT.iirs  that  are  quite  out 
of  I  heir  sphere. 

Hut  then  there  is  a  word,  Afr.  Punch  declarea, 
to  Im-  said  to  other  great  ctmmniider.i,  and  field- 
marshals  be.-iidea  ihe  historic  rnntpieror  of  .Xssaye, 
Vittoria,  and  Walerhio.  We  have  among  ua, 
thank  Heaven!  a  field-marshal  whme  baton  has 
been  waved  over  fields  of  triumph  the  least  san- 
guinary that  ever  the  world  has  known.  Wc  have 
an  august  family  field-marshal,  so  to  speak,  and  to 
him  we  desire  humbly  to  speak  : — 

"  Your  royal  highness,"  we  say,  "your  royal 
highness,  (who  has  the  ear  of  il.e  head  of  the 
army,)  pour  into  that  "r  ..-i,,,,.  .  -.r  ;i  ..  i.n.t.liratjons 
of  a  nation.     Sav  i>  'at  and 

implore  ihat  no  I'inc;:       i  iild  any 

longer  siifler  the  infernal  torture  ot  ihe  cat.  Say, 
that  we  had  rather  lose  a  bntllelhan  flog  a  soldier; 
and  that  the  courage  of  the  F.nglishman  will  not 
suffisr  by  the  loss.  And  if  your  royal  highness. 
Prince  AU>ert,  will  deign  to  listen  to  this  petition, 
we  venture  to  siy,  that  you  will  be  the  most  be- 
loved of  field-marshals,  and  Ihat  you  will  have 
rendered  a  greater  service  to  the  Hriiish  people 
and  the  Hritish  army,  than  ever  was  rendered  by 
any  field-marshal  since  the  days  of  Malbrook." 
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Really  the  ladies  should  get  up  an  agitation  in 
favor  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  She  has  about 
twenty  lovers,  and  is  not  allowed  to  marry  one. 
France  offers  a  husband  whom  she  must  nut  have 
for  fear  of  displeasing  Xarvaez.  Narvacz  intro- 
duces a  young  Prince  whom  England  does  not 
like.     England  sends  a  meinlKT  of  ill      "  :tri- 

monial  country,  Ctdiurg,  where  prin'  ,ht 

.at  school  to  sit  upon  thrones,  and  w.<  ,..  .-.  ,  |,iies; 
but  Iiouis  Philippe  says  "  No :  the  queen  can't 
have  a  Hourhon,  and  she  shan't  have  a  Coburg." 
Portugal  even  recommends  iis  candidate,  whilst 
Carlos,  Miguel,  and  Queen  Christina  have  each  a 
miserable  protigi,  who  are  continually  proposing 
to  Isabella,  and  being  married  regularly  once  a 
week — in  the  newspapers.  Hut  amidst  all  this 
confusion  of  opposition  husbands,  the  poor()ueen  is 
likely  to  die  an  (dd  maid.  She  is  not  allowed  to 
marry  any  one  she  likes,  and  every  state  is  wish- 
ing her  to  marry  some  one  she  does  not  like.  We 
propose,  therefore,  in  order  to  end  these  differen- 
ces, that  there  should  be  a  royal  election.  Let  all 
the  princes  go  to  the  poll,  and  he  who  gets  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  be  returned  husband  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain.  We  think,  in  a  matter  of 
this  delicate  nature,  the  ladies  only  should  vote. 
What  an  animated  scene  it  would  be  '.  We  con  im- 
agine all  the  pl.icards !  "  Keine  Hourlron."  "A 
bas  le  Cobourg."  "  Vote  for  Prince  Widdicomb, 
and  a  real  mousLache."  "Don  Henrique  and 
Spanish  Liquorice."  "  I/O  Due  de  Montpensier, 
et  beaucoup  de  Champagne."  "  Le  Prince  des 
.\stuties.     Toussos  ■'"• -  ■■   '"spagne." 

Seriously,  we  he  ,  t  be  de- 
vised to  put  an  end  '.;;   , ios  about 

choosing  a  husK-ind.  Dno  would  really  think  that 
the  queen  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  Consider- 
ing she  is  the  party  the  most  interested,  she  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  do  as  she  likes !  I.adies,  rally 
round  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  assert  your  rights ! 

Punch. 
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THE    HYDE    PARK    CORNER    CLOCK. 


To  ihc  nocturnal  pilurim  pnminf;  out  of  the 
Great  Mi'troit'li.H.  tin"  rliK-k  over  liie  Curds  and 
Whpv  Unuw  used  to  he  a  wirt  of  slirinc — &  species 
of  minor  Merra,  produced  l)y  mechanism.  It  was 
considine  to  ^cc  the  hour,  and  compBnionahle  to 
see  the  hrn  of  a  friend,  e»|)ecially  when  that  friend 
was  continually  extending  both  his  hands  in  amia- 
ble amity.  Lately,  however,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  which  is  of  course  no  reason  at  all,  the  clock 
has  not 

"  Smiled  as  it  was  wont  to  smile," 

for  it  has  been  impossible  to  see  its  face,  or  recog- 
niie  its  figure.   The  clock,  which,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  enlightenment,  may  be  said  to  have 
"  Lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came," 

has  latterly  been  exceedingly  dingy  after  dark,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  its  meaning.  For  the 
sake,  therefore,  of  the  travellers  to  the  "  far  west," 
we  earnestly  call  upon  the  gasman  to  light  that 
clock,  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  woodman  was  re- 
quested to  spare  that  tree : — 

Gasman,  light  that  clock, 

The  time  1  cannot  see ; 
It  can't  be  more  than  twelve. 

And  yet  it  looks  like  three  ! 
Its  hands  are  all  confused, 

Itif  numbers  none  can  trace  : 
Say,  is  that  humble  clock 

Ashamed  to  show  its  facet 

It  can't  be  very  late  ; 

True — I  've  been  out  to  sup  ; 
But,  ho  !  what  says  the  clock! 

Come,  gasman,  light  it  up. 
Sav,  can  the  mist  be  caused 

liy  fumes  of  generous  wine ! 
Is  it  three  quarters  past  eleven, 

Or  is  it  only  nine? 

Is  it  half-after  twelve, 

Or  six,  or  eight,  or  two  ? 
That  dismal  rushlight  kept  inside 

No  good  on  caith  can  do. 
When  I  go  home  to  bed 

I  'm  quite  afraid  to  knock 
If  I've  no  notion  of  the  hour — 

So,  gasman,  light  that  clock. 

This  dismal  dial  continue*  in  the  same  state  of 
bopeleaa  want  of  enlightenment.  If  the  clock  is 
incapable  of  managing  the  works  with  which  it  is 
entrusted,  let  extra  hands  \m  put  on  immediately. 
It  it,  however,  only  at  night  that  the  clock  shows 
•jriBPtoms  of  indisposition,  for  then  an  eruption 
timaks  out  all  ovrr  the  face,  which  exhibits  such 
r      '  .  vrn  lisvater  would  be  puralcd  to 

on.  Who  may  be  the  illumer  of 
lull  inuiiii.niiii  rlock  we  do  not  know,  but  it  ia 
enough  to  excite  our  ill-humor  to  sec  the  dingy 
condition  <•'  ''■-  ■■•"•<■  bright  and  happy-Wking 
dial.     It  I  r,  lout   the  smile  that  once 

■tied  brill  I  .'!  countenance. 

Such  were  our  reflections  as  we  passed  by  Hyde 
Park  Cnnicr  a  night  or  two  ago,  when  our  feelings 
natorally  took  the  form  of  the  following  ballad  : — 

Ob  '  -■■■■' ' wcrt  wont  to  smile 

I  III  air 

JU  ;  :-.-.      -  ;    .  ucc,  and  for  a  while 

Left  only  darknea*  there. 


Some  gas,  perchance,  't  were  best  to  add — 

One  little  extra  jet ; 
With  which— should  some  one  wash  your  face — 

You  may  be  useful  yet. 

Oh  !  do  not  name  departed  clocks. 

That  were  as  bad  as  you  : 
Though  the  Horse-Ciuard's  the  public  mocks, 

With  pale  and  sickly  hue. 
Perchance,  bv  sitting  up  all  night, 

Wean'  ami  dull  you  get ; 
But,  with  a  little  stronger  light. 

You  may  be  useful  yet. 


A   NEW    ROMAN    ROAD. 

Ancient  Romans,  ancient  Romans — 

Cato,  Scipio  Africanus, 
Y^e  whose  fame's  eclipsed  by  no  man's, 

Publius  ./^'.niilianus, 

Sylla,  Marius,  Pompey,  C«sar, 
Fabitis,  dilatory  teaser, 
f'oriolaniis,  and  ye  Cracchi, 
Who  gave  so  many  a  foe  a  black-eye, 
Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Crassus  ; 
And  you,  ye  votaries  of  Parnassus, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  and  TihuUus, 
Terence  and  Juvenal,  Catullus, 
Martial,  and  all  ye  wits  beside. 
On  Pegasus  expert  to  ride  ; 
Nunia,  good  king,  surnamed  Pompilius, 
And  Tulliis,  eke  'yclept  Ilostilius — 
Kings,  consuls,  imjwrators,  lictors, 
Pra-tors,  the  wh<de  world's  former  victors, 
Who  sleep  by  yellow  Tiber's  brink  ; 
Ye  mighty  manes — what  d'  ve  think  ? 
The  pope  has  sanctioned  railway  bills! 

And  so  the  lofty  .Aventine, 
And  your  six  other  famous  hills 

Will  soon  look  down  upon  a  "  line." 
Oh  !  if  so  be  that  hills  could  turn 

Their  nosi^s  up,  with  gesture  antic, 
Thus  would  the  seven  deride  and  spurn 

A  Roman  work  so  iinromantic  : — 
"  Was  this  the  ancient  Roman  way, 
With  tickets  taken,  fares  to  pay, 
Stokers  and  engineers,  perhaps — 
Nothine  more  likely — Knglisn  chapa 
Bawling  away,  '  Co  on  !'  for  Jia, 
And  '  Cut  along !'  instead  of  (Sli; 
The  engine  letting  off  its  sti-am, 
With  puff  and  whistle,  snort  and  scream; 
A  smell,  mcanwliile.  like  burning  clothes. 
Flouting  the  angry  Roman  noset 
Is  it  not,  conscript  fathers,  shocking? 
Does  it  not  seem  your  memory  mocking? 
The  Roman  and  tlie  railway  station — 
What  an  iiiconcruous  conibinatiim  I 
How  odd,  with  no  one  to  ad'ire  him, 
A  Terminus — and  in  the  Forum!" 


Society  for  the  Prevkktiosi  or  Crijelty  to 
Soldiers. — Meetings  are  held,  an.'  pre- 

sented, from  time  to  time,  against  the 

army  ;  in  the  mean  while,  soldiers  .u'    >  '  '■' 

death.  The  costernionger  is  liniilfd  ii 
cation  of  the  lash  ;  surely  the  command::  . 
might  be  restrained  a  little.  The  donkey  is  a 
brute  not  so  very  much  nobler  than  the  tirivale. 
Now  if  a  costerraonger  were  to  uke  his  donkey, 
tie  it  to  a  ladder  nailed  to  a  wall,  and  delilicralely 
whip  the  akin  off  the  creature '•  back,  tlie  miscreant 
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would  bo  fined,  or  ioiit  lo  the  (readtnill,  ainiil  iho 
execraiioiis  iil"  ih«  mob.  Y'et  llius  may  a  court- 
martial  treat  a  fidlow-creaturo.  Hut  tJie  one  man 
is  a  rii»i«rm(iii((ur  and  a  bUckguard  ;  ihe  otheri 
are  officers  and  (runtlvmen.  .Siill  even  iiflicers,  and 
f  entleniiMi  lo  Imot,  should  not  be  allowed  to  behave 
exarlly  liko  fHMids  incarnate. 

The  law  should  not  sufTer  them  to  torture  poor 
aoldiers  lo  death.  There  really  is  required  a 
Martin's  act  for  the  military.  It  is  wiih  the  view 
of  procuring  some  such  an  enactment  that  wu  rec- 
ommend ihe  formation  of  a  Society  for  the  I'revcn- 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  .Soldiers.  The  .\nimals'  Friend 
Society  protects  even  the  cat  from  man,  but  we 
waul  a  society  for  proiecting  man  from  the  cat. 


way; 


SLAVES   IN   SMOCK    rf'rirH'i 

"  McASTER  Punch  : 

"  Plazo  7.«r,  1  zee  my  likeness,  or  zcimeliody 
else's,  the  imidije  o'  me,  draad  'tother  day  in  your 
pceaper,  a  iM)un<lun  zummut  in  a  doctor's  [wssul 
and  martur.  I  be  glad  to  vind  you  teaks  zum  ac- 
count (>'  we  poor  country  fellers,  and  if  you  '11  only 
goo  on  draaun  true  oicturs  on  us,  I  '11  warrand 
you  '11  do  's  good.  In  the  mane  time,  zur,  1  'II 
meak  so  bold  as  to  ax  'ee  for  a  word  of  advice  ; 
hopun  you  wun'l  be  'fended  at  the  lilierty  I  be  a 
takun  of.  1  be  a  varmer's  laborer.  My  wagis  is 
in  (fcnerl  zevn  ahilluns  a  wake ;  zumlimes  I  med 
git  aiglil  or  nine  ;  but  precious  seldom.  I  've  got 
a  wife— moor  fool  I — and  a  kit  o'  children,  wuss 
luck!  What  we  lives  upon  is  mosily  laters  and 
zalt.  We  han't  had  a  taste  o".  bliaacon  for  I 
dwooant  know  how  long,  nor  a  drap  o'  beer  since 
last  harvust  whooam.  We  bides  in  a  crazy  ram- 
shackle consarn  of  a  coliidge,  nare  a  mossle  belter 
than  a  cowus— nil  so  good.  How  much  longer 
we  can  keep  out  o'  the  llnion  is  moor  than  I  can 
tell ;  it  must  come  lo  that,  I  8po!ie,  in  the  end. 
This  here  's  a  dull  look  out  Mcastcr  Punch,  baint 
it  T  Now,  1  've  beerd  a  good  deal  o'  late  'bout 
nigger  slavery  ;  »  hat  a  sin  and  a  sheam  't  is,  and 
how  the  poor  slaves  be  lo  be  pitied.  Here  's  a  lot 
o'  fellers,  wi'  I^anl  Brougham  at  the  head  on  "em, 
as  wun'l  buy  their  suifar  cheap,  nor,  what's  wuss, 
let  me  buy  mine  cheap  neither  ;  all  'cause  they 
should  n't  encurridge  the  slave  trade. 

"  What  there  is  in  a  nigger  lo  meak  'em  take 
aitch   a  fancy  to  'un,   I  dwooant  know, 
wishes   as   how    I    was   one  ;   'cause    th 


THE   BALM    OF    SPEECH. 

Tiie  hum  of  inserts,  as  i' 

The  summer  sunbeam 
The  soaring  sky-lark's  eany  son;; ; 

The  nightingale's  mellifluous  lay  ;— 
The  murmur  ■  '  i 

The  valley 
The  wind's  wii'i  Mnc:  in  niiiuiiiain  cave; 

And  J^ho  from  her  cell  replying ; — 
The  soft  /Ivilian  lyre,  whose  notes 

Upon  the  limely  muser  rise ; 
The  church-bells'  hallowed  lone,  that  floats 

Like  music  from  the  distant  skies  ; — 
Could  never  make  my  spirit  feel 

So  rapt  nlmve  this  lower  sphere, 
As  when  atreclion's  accenls  steal, 

All  musical,  upon  mine  ear. 

The  harmonics  of  mortal  art. 

And  e'en  of  nature's  varied  strain. 
Ne'er  touch,  as  when  another's  heart 

Reveals  in  words  our  own  again. 
Oh  !  may  the  melody  of  speech 

Sing  lo  me,  while  on  earth  I  rove ; 
And  may  the  last  faint  Kmea  ihat  reach 

My  dying  car  t>o  those  of  love ! 
Poetical  Remains  of  a  Clergyman's  Wife. 


I  only 
en  praps 


they  'd  lake  a  fancy  to  me.   Thof  I  be  white,  baint 
I  a  man   and  a  brother  loo?     What  I  wants  vour 


your 
Ink 


opinyun  about,  zur,  is  this  hero.  Dwoanl'ee  ih 
now,  if  I  was  to  black  my  veace  and  goo  hollern 
and  bawlun  my  grcevunccs  about  street,  I  should 
stand  moor  chance  o' beeun  'tended  to?  t>  d'ye 
think  I  'd  belier  bide  as  I  be,  and  git  znm  o'  they 
gowl  gennulmen  as  calls  ihevsclves  Poor  Man's 
\  riends  lo  make  a  stir  agin  white  slavery.  I  wish, 
Meastor  Punch,  you  'd  spake  lo  zum  on  'em  vor 


NIGHT. 

MvsTlRioi's  Night!  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee,  from  report  divine,  and  heard  ihy  name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame, 

This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue? 

Yet,  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 
Haihed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came: 

And,  lo!  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  con- 
cealed 
Within  thy  beams,  O  Sunt  or  who  could  find 

Whilst  fly,  and  leaf,  and  insect,  stood  revealed. 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  ihou  mad'sl  us  blind  ? 

Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death  wiih  anxious  strife? 

If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life? 

Blanco  White. 


a    broad- 


you  'd  spake  lo  zum  on   em  vor 
me;  your  favourat.   Hen   Disraly,   for    instance 
Could  n't    'ee   persuaid    un   to    spoort 
brimm'd  hat   '    ' 

un  _  _ 

so  as  lo  gil  ihe  Exe'ter  H,ill  folks  lo  I'isten  to  iiiT? 
Thof  't  would  m.iko  un  look  a  bit  of  a  Gy,  that  are 
ood  be  juSt  Ihe  trim  for  un  to  spake  a  good  word  in. 


'T  IS  but  degree 
That  marks  the  storm  from  the  propitious  galo— 
The  torrent,  from  the  fertilizing  stream — 
This  justice  overurg'd  grows  tyranny. 

Now,  they  sund 
Like  frighted  cattle  thai,  beneath  an  oak. 
Had  sought  protection  from  the  threatening  storm, 
And  find  the  forked  lightning's  earliest  flash 
Strike   even    there   where   ihey    hail    mi. I,,    ibpij 
shelter. 


for 


There  is  a  s,ndne»s  of  no  kin  to  sorrow  . 
And  such,  alone,  is  mine.     Is  it  not  sad, 

,  .  ,  And  yet  hiiw  sweet,  to  sit  in  some  close  nook 

nin  d  hat,  and  a  quoat  wi'  asquare  taail,  to  gie    And  hear  Ihe  big  rain  palter  on  the  trees » 
.  .„l"!  IJi^t  1     f,  *  ?",y'  "'  .P»"«''er  like.   Or,  listlessly,  in  some  cool  dell's  recess, 

" "  '  "    To  mark  the  babbling  of  the  tiny  brook  ? 

Or,  from  the  easement,  watch  the  fading  day 
Tinge,  with  its  changeful  pencil,  the  gray  clouds? 
When,  if  we  chance  to  sigh,  'tis  but  to  ease 
The  heart  o'erburthened  wiih  its  aweet  sensations. 
LoveWs  Provost  of  Bruges. 


"  Your  obajunt  Zarvnnt, 
"  Mather  Way." 
LnriNe  age.         vol.  x.  30 
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The  country  ftirl,  alone  in  the  Brown  Dear,  had 
some  slight  twitchings  of  tcnmrsc.  She  felt  it ; 
she  had  very  much  slamlered  London  and  the 
Londoner*.  .She  liad  Im'oii  taiiuhl — she  had  heard 
the  Btorv  iii  fulds  and  at  firo-sides,  scaird  in  the 
shade  of  haystacks,  and  in  winter  chiiniify-corncrs 
— that  London  was  a  fiery  furnace;  that  all  its 
inhahitants,  esppcially  the  males,  were  the  j)et 
pupils  of  the  Kvil  One,  and  did  his  work  wiih 
wonderful  docility.  And  now,  how  much  i^nuranre 
had  departed  from  her !  In  an  hour  or  two,  how 
larfie  her  stock  of  experience  !  Slie  was  alone — 
alone  in  a  London  tavern  ;  and  yet  she  fell  as  coni- 
fiirlable.  as  secure  of  herself  as  though  |ierched 
upon  a  Kent  hayowk.  She  had  seen  thousands  of 
people ;  she  had  walked  anionic  a  swarm  of  men 
and  women,  and  notxidy  had  even  sii  much  as 
attempted  to  piik  her  pocket ;  nobody  had  even 
snatched  a  kiss  from  her.  With  the  penerosiiy  of 
a  kind  nature,  she  fell  doubly  trustful  thai  she  had 
niiiiisiK  (liiubled.  She  was  in  a  I>ind<in  hotel 
( j  rn  innocence  I)  and  felt  not  a  bit  afraid  ; 

on  I ury,  she  rather  liked  it.     She  looked 

alwut  iho  room  :  carefully,  up  and  down  its  walls. 
No ;  there  was  nut  an  inch  of  lookini;-frlass  to  be 
seen.  Otherwise  she  thought  she  might  have  liked 
to  take  a  |icep  at  herself;  fur  she  knew  she  must 
be  a  fri(;hl ;  and  the  young  man  would  be  back  soim; 
and  ihouL'li  she  cared  not  a  pin  aboiii  him — huw 
could  she! — still,  still  she  should  have  liked  one 
look. 

"  What,  my  little  girl,  all  alone !"'  asked  a  new- 
comer— as  the  young  woman  thought,  a  very  rude, 
and  ugly,  and  somewhat  old  man.  "  Ciol  nobody 
with  you,  eh'     Where  'a  your  parents?" 

"  I  'm  not  alone,  and  that  's  enough,''  said  the 
:g'n\,  and  she  fervently  clutched  her  little  bundle. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  ;  would  n"l  ulfend  you,  my 
lass;  would  ii'l" — 

"  I  'm  not  your  dear  ;  and  I  don't  want  at  all  lo 
he  talked  to  by  you."  Saying  this,  the  girl  con- 
tinued to  grasp  her  property,  and  looked  with  very 
determined  eyes  in  tlie  harsh,  ugly  face  of  the  old 
intruder.  The  fact  is,  the  girl  felt  that  the  lime 
was  come  to  test  her  energy  and  caution.  She  had 
■tno«oon  thought  to<i  well  of  the  doings  of  l/ondon. 
The  place  swarmed  with  wicked  (wople, there  wa.^ 
no  doubt  of  it ;  and  the  man  Iwfore  her  was  one  of 
them,  tie  looked  particularly  like  a  thief  as  he 
looked  at  her  bundle. 

"  That  "s  right ;  quite  right,  my  little  wench. 
This  is  a  place  in  which  you  can't  be  t<io  parlicu- 
lar,"  and  saying  this,  Bright  Jem — for  it  was  the 
\i'  "inesty  of  that  giHid  fellow's  face  that 

h  1   the  spinster — Bright  Jem,  with  his 

li  lent  look,  nodded,  and  passing  to  the 

t  of  the  room,  seated   himself  in  one  of 

Hi  .'Vnd  the  gill  felt  more  assured  of  his 

■j>i  ■•  ,  and  .anxiously  wishexl  the  return  of 

ill  i'  ■■■       I   'I'  y<iuiig  fiMitman — thai  ' -i   "wccl- 

•I'  ..  I'll,'  man — so  long  cng  ;  verse 

w,'  111.      Would   he  never  ■  .'It 

V  '  r'vcry  moment  of  his  absence  endowed 

li  /irl's  mini,  with  a  n> w  charm.    Briglil 

Jew  wa*  all  uncii  ' -d  of  every  grMid 

quality,  that  bin  .1',  Kalph  Guio, 

might  be  invested  uilh  tliu  foreign  excellence. 

Hark!  a  foolalep.  No;  it  is  not  the  footnuin  : 
he  still  tarries  with  his  aunt.  It  is  Jerry  Whistle, 
tlic  How-street  officer,  with  his  daily  (lower  be- 
tween bis  hps;  his  happy  face  streaked  hkc  an 


apple;  and  his  cold,  keen,  twinkling  eye  that 
seemed  continually  employed  as  s  search-warrant, 
looking  clean  through  the  bosoms  of  all  men.  He 
paused  before  the  girl,  taking  an  inventory  of  her 
qualities.  And  she,  10  repel  the  iHddness  of  the 
fellow,  tried  lo  arm  herself  with  one  of  those 
thunderbolt  looks  that  woman  in  her  dignity  will 
sometimes  cast  abnul  her,  striking  giants  off  their 
legs  and  laying  them  in  the  dust  forever.  Poor 
thing  !  it  was  indignation  all  in  vain.  She  might 
as  well  have  frowned  at  Newgate  stones,  expect- 
ing to  see  them  tumble,  as  think  10  move  one  nerve 
of  Jerry  Whistle.  Medusa,  staring  at  that  officer, 
would  have  had  the  worst  of  it,  and  bashfully, 
hopelessly  let  drop  her  eyelids.  And  so  it  was 
with  the  country  maiden.  Jerry  siill  stared: 
leaving  the  girl  nothing  to  do  but  lo  wonder  at  his 
impudence.  .\t  length,  however,  Mr.  Gum  enters 
the  room ;  and  Jerry,  glancing  at  him,  and,  as  the 
girl  thought,  very  much  awed  by  his  presence, 
instantly  m<ivesaway. 

"  Well,  1  'ill  so  glad  you  're  come!"  cried  the 
girl,  and  her  eyes  sparkled,  not  unnoticed  by  the 
footman 

"  Sorry,  my  daflydil,  to  keep  you  waiting  ;  hut 
aunt  is  such  a  'unian  for  tongue.  A  good  cretur 
though;  what  I  call  a  reg'lar  custard  of  a  'oman  ; 
made  n'  nothing  but  milk  and  spice  and  sugar." 

"  Whal !  and  no  eggs'  Pretty  custards  they 'd 
be  "  cried  the  girl,  with  a  smile  of  pay  fur  the 
detected  ignorance. 

"That's  like  you  women,"  said  Mr.  Gum, 
playfully  twitching  the  girl's  bonnet-string;  "you 
can't  allow  for 'a  bit  of  fancy  :  always  taking  a 
inan  up,  and  tying  hini  to  particulars.  Well,  you 
are  a  rose-bud,  though  !" 

"  Never  mind  :  1  know  that :  let  ns  go  to  Mary 
Axe,"  and  the  girl  vigorously  relied  her  bonnet- 
strings,  and  stood  bolt  up. 

"  In  a  minute.  Just  half-a-moulhful  of  brandy 
and  water  atwcen  us  ;  just  no  more  than  would  fill 
the  eye  of  a  little  needle.  You  can't  think  what 
a  lot  of  morals  my  aunt  always  talks  :  and  yoD 
can't  think  how  dry  they  always  make  me.  Now, 
don't  shake  your  dear  little  head  as  if  it  was  of  no 
use  lo  yon  :  I  tell  you,  we  must  have  a  little  drop, 
and  here  it  is."  (.\nd  Mr.  Gum  spoke  the  truth.) 
"  I  ordered  it  as  I  came  in." 

"  Not  a  blessed  drop — I  won't,  ihat  I  won't,  as 
I  'm  a  sinner,"  cried  the  girl  with  feminine  em- 
phasis. 

"  \  sinner !  There  never  was  a  cherub  on  a 
tombstone  like  you.  I  should  like  to  hear  any- 
body call  you  a  sinner — 'twould  be  a  bad  day's 
work  for  'cm,  I  can  tell  you.  Now,  just  a  drop. 
Well,  if  you  won't  drink,  put  your  lips  to  the 
edge  of  the  glass,  just  lo  sugar  it. 

"  Well,  whal  a  crelur  you  are  !"  said  the  girl ; 
and  with  cheeks  a  little  flushed,  she  took  a  bird's 
one  sip  of  the  liquor. 

"Ha!  now  il 's  worth  drinking,"  cried  Kalph  ; 
and  he  backed  his  opinion  by  taking  a  long  draught. 
"  And  now,"  said  he,  staring  full  in  the  girl's  face, 
and  taking  her  hand,  "  and  now,  as  a  parlielar 
favor,  1  want  you  lo  tell  me  one  thing.  Joat  one 
private  question  1  have  to  put.  Ix>ok  in  my  eyea, 
and  tell  mc  what  you  think  of  love."      9 

"Go  along  with  your  rubbish!"  exclaimed  ihe 

firl ;  at  once  cutting  the  difficulty  of  a  definition, 
iove  !  Kubbish  !  She  knew  it  nol ;  but  the  wench 
spoke  with  thi  •'';''  -  '■  ^)io 
(r»Te  a  homely  •  •*< 

ancburites  and  i.u.io.      . .,.,  .......  -  ..uo 
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gitdlc ;  Iho  fl!i|;e1Ulin|r  thoiiff ,  ill  HecUre  the 
worllili'Mneiw  iif  lo»c.  "  I^ive  is  rubbish"  chiint* 
tlio  sliaven  monk  :  and  the  like  trcisoii  breatheii 
the  while-lipped  nistcr,  and  goinpliiiics  il;  ' 
truth.  The  words  are  writ  on  inonnsiery, 
wiillii,  though  dull  and  dim  v  '  '  "(■<  wiiiTi.m  u.. 
not  bi'lii'vo  them  ;  and — ;  man  ! — turn 

from  the  silver  music  of  tin-  .  , >  for  jangling 

marriaue-bells 

"  Ain't  you  alesrd  the  roof  will  tumble  on  youl 
I^ivn  rubbiih  !  VVhy,  it 's  what  I  call  the  gold 
band  about  natur'a  hat" — for  liquor  made  the  foot- 
man metaphorical.  "  Love,  my  slip  of  lavender, 
love  is" 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  nolhinfr  about  it,  and  I 
won't  stay  a  minute  longer  from  Mary  Axe."  \nd 
atpiin  the  girl  stood  up,  and  began  to  push  her  way 
from  the  box,  Mr.  Italpli  Gum  refusing  to  give 
place,  at  the  same,  time  lifting  the  teas(>o(m  from 
the  glass,  and  vainly  menacing  her  with  it  in  the 
very  prettiest  manner. 

"Well,  my  peppermint,  you  shall  go;  to  be 
sure  you  shall.  There  now" And  with  de- 
termined swallow,  Mr.  Gum  emptied  the  glass  to 
prove  his  devotedness  to  her  « ill.  "  We  '11  pay 
at  the  bar,  my  poppy.  Don't  forget  your  bundle. 
Got  your  best  thmgs  in  il,  eh  ?  Don't  forget  it, 
then." 

A  smile,  with  something  of  contempt  in  it, 
played  about  the  maiden's  lip.  Forget  it' — as  if 
any  w<unan  ever  forgot  a  bundle,  the  more  espe- 
cially when  it  contained  any  of  those  vestments 
that,  looked  upi>ii  wilh  thoughtful,  melancholy 
eyes,  are  only  flowing,  shining  proofs  of  a  fallen 
slate,  though  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  sex 
contrives  to  give  a  pretliness  to  the  livery  of  sin, 
to  the  badges  of  onr  lapsed  condition.  When  we 
remember  that  both  sorts  of  millinery,  male  and 
female,  are  the  consetjnences  of  original  wicked- 
ness, ought  not  the  manly  heart  to  shrink,  and  feel 
a  frog-like  coldness  at  an  embroidered  waistcoat' 
Ought  not  woman,  sniiltcn  wilh  the  recollection  of 
the  treason  of  her  great  mother,  to  scream  even  at 
the  rustling  of  a  p<mipadour,  as  at  the  moving 
S'Mles  of  !  .'1  .1  i>  ■  <nake '  She  ought;  bnl  we 
fear  .-he  -  Nay,  sometimes  she  actu- 

ally   lovi' .  nedly   loves — fine   clothes,  as 

though  she  had  lirst  waked  in  Paradise,  like  ■ 
queen  from  a  siesta,  in  velvet  atid  brocade,  with 
jewels  in  her  hair,  and  court  plaster  stars  upon  her 
cheek.  With  heart-breaking  pervcrseness,  she 
refuses  to  admit  the  naked  truth  to  her  soul,  that 
the  milliner  came  into  the  worhl  wilh  death. 
Otherwise,  could  philosophy  with  its  diamond  point 
engrave  this  truth  upon  the  cryst.il  heart  of  woman, 
it  would  very  much  serve  to  lessen  pin-money. 
We  have  heard  it  said — of  course  we  imiuedialely 
wrapt  our  countenance  in  our  cloak,  and  ran  from 
the  slanderer — that  woman  fell  for  no  other  pur 
pose  than  to  wear  fine  clothes.  In  the  prescience 
which  she  shared  wilh  man  she  saw  the  looms  of 
the  future  world  at  work,  and  lost  herself  for  a  shot 
sarsnet.  It  is  just  as  possible,  too,  that  some  of 
her  daughters  may  have  trip[)cd  at  the  window  of 
a  mercer. 

We  cannot  at  this  moment  put  our  finger  upon 
the  passage,  but  surely  it  is  somewhere  written  in 
the  Talmud,  that  Kvc,  on  leaving  Kden,  alrea<ly 
took  wilh  her  a  choice  and  very  various  wardrobe. 
We  have  entirely  forgotten  the  name  of  the  writer 
who  gives  a  very  preci.se  .iccount  of  the  moving. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  details  are  engraved — as 
with  pea  of  iron  upou  rock^^n  our  heart.     First 


came  a  aeon  of  elephinti ;  they,  matching  with 
slow  pace,  c^irried  our  first  mother's  gowns  bo- 
siowed  in  wicker-work.     To  a  hundred  and   fifty 
niiels  were   conni        '    •'  '     kerchiefs. 

\  id  our  author,  nionately 

■  Udells  upon  a  poi.i two  hun- 

dred— that,  overladen  with  li  ,  refused 

to  pel  u]Mm  his  legs  until  ilie  '  '•  \,ni;]  by 

half,  and  another  hunri,'  •!  to 

share  the  burden.     Wli  ,  that 

have  since  made  their  way  to  Wales  and  Shetland, 
carried  shoes  and  silk  stockings,  (with  the  zodiac 
gold-worked  for  clocks,)  and  rufls  and  wimples, 
and  fartliingules  and  homls,  and  all  the  various  ar- 
tillery that,  down  to  mir  day,  fi  -.ries 
aim  at  the  heart  of  hecdles.s.  \,  -uu- 
ous  man — weapons  ihit,  all  iin^  i  n.  cm  -niiniimes 
overthrow  him!  ,\nd  in  this  way,  according  to 
the  Talmudist,  did  Kve  inove  her  wardrobe  into 
the  plain  country ;  and  in  so  very  short  a  lime — so 
active  is  w<iman,  wilh  her  heart  liki-  :i  -.ill-Morm, 
working  for  fine  clolhes — did  our  I'  get 
about  her,  what  she,  wilh  natural  n;  led, 
only  a  few  things,  but  which  .\dain — ;iii  1  at  only 
the  nine  thousandih  package,  wiili  :in  impatient 
sulkiness  that  we  fear  h.as  descended  to  some  of  his  ^ 
sons — denominated  a  pack  of  trunii>ery.  If  w*-  ■ 
men,  then,  are  simsitive  in  the  maiii  r  of  bundleti, 
they  inherit  their  tenderness  from  thrir  first  rosy 
mother.  And  our  country  wench,  though  we 
think  she  had  never  read  the  Talmud,  h:id  an  in- 
stinctive love  for  the  fine  clolhes  she  carried  with 
her. — .\n  instinct  given  her  by  the  same  beneficent 
law  that  teaches  parrots  and  cockatoos  to  preen 
their  feathers. 

Whilst,  with  profane  fingers — like  an  allowed 
shopman — we  have  twiddled  with  the  legendary 
silks  and  muslins,  and  other  webs  the  property  of 
F,ve ;  whilst  we  have  counted  the  robe-laden  ele- 
phants, and  felt  our  heart  melt  a  little  at  the  crying, 
elcKinent  pathos  of  the  boniiet-crusi.  ''ry, 

.Mr.  Halph  Gom  has  paid  for  his  his 

heart  generous  with  alcohol,  has  ■  'ow- 

street.     Glowing  with  brandy  and  !  .he. 

heroically  observed — "  Never  mind  .,,.     Ic.     I 

don't  care  if  any  of  our  folks  do  see  me.  So,  my 
heart's  honeysuckle,  take  my  arm."  .\nd,  with 
little  hesitation — for  now  they  could  not  be  very 
far  from  St.  Mary  Axe — the  girl  linked  herself  to 
that  meek  finnman.  "  Don't  know  what  place  this 
is,  of  course'  Covent-garden  market,  my  bluebell. 
This  is  where  we  give  ten  guineas  a  pint  for  green 
peas,  and  " 

"Don't  they  choke  you'"  cried  the  wench, 
astounded  at  what  she  thought  a  sinfulness  of 
stomach. 

"  Go  down  all  the  sweeter,"  answered  the  epi- 
curean vassal.  "  When  they  get  to  ten  shillings 
a  peck,  they  're  out  of  our  square  altogether  ;  only 
fit  for  pigs.  Noble  place,  isn't  it!  Will  yoii 
have  a  noseuay  '  Not  but  what  you  're  all  a  nose- 
gay yourself;  nevertheless,  you  shall  have  some- 
thing to  sweeten  you  ;  for  that  Mary  .\xe — well,  I 
wouldn't  set  you  against  it — but  for  you  to  live 
there  :  you,  a  sweet  little  cretur  that  smells  of 
nothing  but  cow's  breath  and  new-mown  hay  ; — 
why,  it 's  just  morder  in  a  slow  manner.  So  do 
have  a  noseiray  ;"  and  Mr.  Gum  insisted  upon  di»- 

bii'-''"'   i''^ ■— ■    I'-  •■   i..'..-i.    /.f  wallflowers, 

w  ;i — she  herself 

pi'  a:d  :  "  I  do  pity 

you,  eoing  to  .Mary  .\xe." 

"  13ut  I  'm  not  a  going  to  stay  there,"  said  tht 
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irirl :  "no — I'm  only  KoioR  '"  ■"*  muter,  >nd 
lie 's  to  uke  ine  into  the  country,  to  live  with  sich 
a  sweet  youne  lady." 

'•Well,  there'll  be  a  coople  of  yon,"  said 
Italpli,  "  I  'in  blessed  if  there  wont.  And  where- 
abouts!" 

"  That  '•  tellint;,"  replied  the  girl ;  as  though 
s!  '  nifotind  secret  in  her  heart,  that  it 

V  -t  live  minutes  for  K-alph's  pick- 

luvn  ,....;;..■  i..  .  ..me  at.  This  Kalph  felt,  so  said 
no  mure  about  il. 

"  .\nd  here,  in  this  place,  we  make  our  mem- 
bers for  Westminster — things  for  parliament,  you 
know." 

"  How  droll  I  What  should  they  hrinp  'em  like 
turnips  to  market  for!"  inquired  the  wench,  won- 
denni;. 

"  Uon't  you  knowl  Because  they  maybe  all 
the  nearer  the  bad  'tatoes  and  ifie  cabbnge  stumps. 
That  "s  what  our  porter  tells  me  is  one  of  the  ricnis 
of  the  constitution  ;  to  pelt  everyhodv  as  puU  him- 
self up  to  ({o  into  parliament.  Well,  1  've  been 
done  out  of  a  nice  chanee,  I  have,"  said  the  fool- 


tlmjdden  melancholr. 
at  fin  v.tii 


111  mean  !  Not  lost  anything  ?"  and 
the  jri  M>eily  anxious. 

"  .\  u'h  !     You  see,  his  lordship,  my 

•  lit  and  stood  in  the  country  ;  and 
«n  with  him.  Now,  if  he 'd  only 
j  ■'i  uiiininster,  I  "d  just  have  come  here 

1  !ie»,  and  dressini;  myself  as  if  I  was  a 

I  I  I. ^.mrd,  shouldn't  he  have  known  what  bad 
■;v.,..,  was!" 

••  Why,  yon  wicked  cretur!  you  wouldn't  have 
thrown  'em  at  him'  ' 

"Oh,  wouldn't  I  though!"  cried  Mr.  Gum, 
and  he  passed  bis  tongue  round  his  lips,  enjoy- 
ingly. 

"  What  fori  Is  he  sich  a  wicked  master — sich 
a  very  bad  man?"  inquired  the  jjirl. 

"  Don't  know  that  he  is.  Only  yon  can't  think 
what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  high 
folks  for  a  little  while ;  and  'tatotm  and  cabbage 
stumps  do  it.  It 's  a  satisfaction,  that 's  all,"  said 
the  footman. 

"  I  won't  walk  with  you — not  another  step," 
and  the  wench  angrily  withdrew  her  arm. 

"  There  you  go,  now  ;  there  you  go.  Just  like 
all  you  women  ;  if  a  man  makes  a  harmless  joke 
— and  that 's  all  I  meant — you  scream  as  if  it  was 
a  flash  of  li|r|iining.  ISIess  you  !  I  'd  go  to  the 
wiirld's  end  for  my  master,  even  if  I  never  was 
I'l  sec  him  again.  That  I  would,  my  sprig  of 
parsley." 

"  Is  this  the  way  to  Mary  Axe!  If  I'm  not 
there  directly,  I  'II  ask  somebody  else." 

"Just  round  this  turning,  and  it's  no  wav  at 
all."  And  Mr.  Uum  went  through  the  market, 
and  throuirh  street  after  street,  and  threaded  two 
f     ■'  purts,  the  '•    '    '     '      :   now  impatient, 

:ful.      .\t  I  I  paused.     ".My 

i^e  n't  left  MMii.il. II, i4  ill  my  aunt's!  In 
<  there ;  jiut  step  in  a  minute,  while  I 

"  -"^  ■ -d   the  wench,  with  a 

dolerii  .lit  startled   Mr.  Gum. 

"  I  '•han't  gu  into  any  house  at  all,  nfiire  I  coTM  to 
M.irv  Axe.  And  if  you  don't  show  me  the  way 
dimctlv,  1  ' 

"  W  hy,  i-bri«r  yon  are !  Doo't 

I  tell  yoti,  ;  '      \'  i  -..Dd  old 

f.r>iil,  as  W'  lu  Me 

anybody  I  bruu^MU  ui  iii.'r.     1  nii  yuu  wnat,  now, 


if  I  must  say  the  truth,  I  told  her  what  a  nice  girl 
you  was ;  and  how  you  was  waiting  for  me  ;  and 
the  good  old  'oman  t>egan  to  scold  me  ;  and  asked 
me  why  I  did  n't  bring  you  here.  I  shan't  stop  a 
minute — not  a  minute." 

The  girl  looked  up  in  Ralph's  face ;  looked  ap 
so  trustingly,  and  again  so  innocently  placed  her 
arm  in  his,  that  that  great-hearted  lootnian  must 
have  felt  sub<lncd  and  honored  by  the  confidence 
of  his  companiim.  And  so  he  was  about  to  hand 
her  across  his  aunt's  tlin'shold — he  was  aliout  to 
bring  her  face  to  face  with  that  venerable,  experi- 
enced, yet  ini>st  mild  woman — when,  suddenly,  he 
felt  his  right  ear  seized  as  by  a  pair  of  iron  pincers, 
and  the  next  moment  he  felt  himself  spinning  round 
and  round  ;  and  the  very  next  moment  he  lay  tum- 
bled in  a  heap  upon  the  pavement.  His  heart 
bursting  with  indignation,  he  Iwiked  up,  and — 
somehow,  again  he  felt  another  tumble,  for  ho  saw 
in  his  assailant  Bright  Jem,  his  mother's  brother- 
in-law  ;  the  meddlesome,  low  fellow,  that  had  al- 
ways taken  it  upon  himself  to  talk  to  him.  A 
few  paces  distant,  too,  was  Mr.  Whistle,  Bow 
street  officer,  serenely  turning  his  flower  between 
his  lips,  and  with  Imth  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
looking  down  upon  the  footman  as  though  he  was 
of  no  more  account  than  a  toadstool.  Of  course, 
the  girl  screamed  as  the  assault  was  committed  ; 
of  course,  for  a  few  moments  her  rage  against  the 
ruffian — the  ugly  man  who  had,  and  so  like  his  im- 
pudence, spoken  to  her  at  the  Brown  Bear — was 
deep  and  womanly.  But  suddenly  the  face  of  Mr. 
Gum  grew  even  a  little  darker ;  and  the  wench, 
though  no  scholar,  read  treajson  in  every  black  line. 
Hence,  with  growing  calmness  she  beheld  Mr. 
(lum  elal>oralely  rub  himself,  as  he  slowly  ruse 
from  the  pavement. 

"  Who  spoke  to  you?  What  did  you  do  that 
for?"  Such  was  the  poor  platitude  that  the  smit- 
ten footman  uttered  :  for  guilt  was  at  his  heart ; 
detection  weighed   upon   him,  and  he  could   not 

CTTOW. 

"Doesn't  his  aunt  live  here?"  cried  the 
girl.  "  He  said  it  was  his  aunt  that  wanted  to 
see  me?" 

"  The  only  aunt  he  ever  had,"  said  Bright  Jem, 
"  is  in  heaven  ;  and — I  know  it — she  'a  a  blush- 
ing for  him  this  very  miniitc.  I  say.  Whistle, 
could  n't  we  help  him  to  a  little  Bridewell  for  all 
this?" 

Mr.  Whistle,  shifting  his  flower  to  the  corner 
of  his  mouth,  was  about  to  say  something  ;  but  it 
was  clear  that  Mr.  Gum  had  not  at  the  moment 
bither  taste  or  leisure  to  attend  to  legal  opinions. 
He  therefore  took  to  his  he«ls ;  and  he  never  ran 
■o  fast,  because,  perhaps,  he  never  felt  so  little  u 
he  ran. 

"  Now,  wasn't  I  right.  Whistle?  And  did  n't 
I  say  that  there  was  mischief  in  him?  And 
was  n't  it  lucky  we  followed  him  from  the  Bear  ? 
Well,  he  has  a  nice  crop  of  early  wickedness, 
hasn't  he?"  Thus  spoke  Bright  Jem,  with  a  face 
of  wonder.  Mr.  Whisilc,  however,  was  in  no  way 
I  disconcerted  or  astonished.  He  was  one  of  those 
I  unfortunate  people — though  he  himself  considered 
his  happy  superiority  to  arise  from  the  circum- 
stance— who  had  seen  so  much  wickedness,  that 
any  amount  or  eccentricity  of  evil  failed  to  sur- 
prise him.  He  therefore  twirled  the  flower  in  his 
mouth,  and  remarked  a  liule  plaintivciv — "  Why 
wa»  you  so  quick  ?  If  you  'd  only  had  patience, 
we  might  have  sent  him  to  Bridewell  ;  and  now, 
yon  've  spoilt  it  all— spoilt  it  all."    With  these 
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words,  and  a  brief  ihadow  of  disappointment  on 
hie  brow,  thu  oflicur  departed. 

*'  Pour  little  suul !"  cried  Jem,  takinit  the  girl's 
hand,  and  lonkinK  paternally  in  her  face — 
"  where  did  ymi  cnine  from — and  where  are  you 
goins  to!  Come,  yuu'U  answer  me,  now,  wont 
you  !" 

"  I  come  from  Kent,  and  I  'm  |;oin|r  to  Mary 
Axe.  That  yuung  man,  I  thought,  was  taking 
me  the  way" — 

"  I'uor  lillle  l.-inib!  You  wouldn't  think  he 
was  old  enough  fur  so  big  avilliiin  ;  but  somehow, 
ho  's  been  reared  in  a  hut-bed,  and  has  spindled  up 
'stouisbingly.  He  '«  my  wife's  sister's  child,  and 
I  will  say  this  for  his  father  ;  ho  \\;\s  as  jfoml  and 
ts  honest  a  ni^iger  as  ever  a  CliriMli;in  white  man  i 
stole  to  turn  a  penny  wilh.  Hut  we  can't  send! 
gmidness  down  from  father  to  son  ;  it  can't  be 
willed  away,  like  the  family  spiKins.  'Virtue,' 
u  Mr.  Capstick  says,  '  like  vice,  doesn't  always 
descend  ii-  a  right  line  ;  but  often  goes  in  a  zig- 

Mg.'" 

The  girl  was  an  attentive  listener  ;  but  we  fear 
did  not  very  perfectly  understand  t^e  uttered  phi- 
losophy. She,  however,  felt  that  she  had  been 
snatched  from  peril  by  the  interference  of  the  odd 
and  ugly-looking  man  before  her,  and  gratitude 
and  cunfidenco  stirred  in  her  woman's  heart. 
"  Uless  you,  sir;  I  was  very  uncivil,  hut  I  ihouubt 
that  is — I  'ill  in  such  a  tremble — can  you  take  iiic 
to  Mary  Axel  I'm  going  to  a  place.  Per- 
haps you  know  the  gentleman — Mr.  8nipeton  ' 
I  mean  Mrs.  Snipetun,  his  beautiful  young 
wife!" 

Jem  stared,  and  marvelled  at  the  strangeness 
of  the  accident.  He,  however,  owned  to  no 
aciiuaiiilancc  with  the  fortunate  ovt'ner  of  the  lady. 
"  Take  my  arm,"  be  said,  "  and  I  'II  leave  you  at 
the  very  door."  With  this  Jem  prooceded  on- 
ward, and  at  leiiglb  turned  into  I<ong  .\cre.  Pass- 
ing the  door  of  (lapstick — for  we  believe  \vc  have 
already  informed  the  reader  ihat  the  member  for 
Lii|uorish  had  taken  humble  lud)>ings  in  that  dis- 
trict— the  door  opened,  and  the  senator  himself, 
wilh  no  less  a  pcrstni  than  Mr.  Tangle,  attorney- 
at-law,  advanced  to  the  threshold. 

"  Kb,  Jem  !  What  's  this  I  A  thing  from  the 
buttcreu|>s  !  Where  did  you  pick  it  up!"  cried 
Capstick.  Now  tliu  wencli  was  no  grammarian, 
yet  she  seemed  to  have  a  born  knowledge  that 
"  it "  applied  to  one  of  the  female  gender  was 
alike  a  violation  of  grammar  and  good-breed- 
ing. Therefore  she  echoed  "  it"  between  her 
teeth,  with  uf  course  a  significant  tossing  of  the 
lie.-id. 

Jem  observed  the  working nf  the  feminine  mind, 
and  immedialoly  wliisjiered  to  the  girl — "  He  's 
my  master  and  a  meinhor  of  parliament  ;  but  the 
best  cretur  in  the  world."'  Jem  then  in  a  hold 
voice  informed  the  senator  that  "  the  young  'nman 
was  come  up  from  the  country  to  go  to  service  at 
Mr.  Snipeton's." 

"  liless  me  !  what  a  very  stranee  accident ! 
Come  to  Mr.  Snipeton's,  eh!  How  very  odd!" 
cried  Tangle,  (•■.'l'".'  ii'U  he  ought  to  speak. 

In  the  inear.  \i  Jem,  with  commenda- 

ble brevity,  wi:    ,  ■  ('ajistick  the  history  of 

his  meeting  with  the  gentle  wayfarer.  •'  VVell, 
and  she  looks  an  innocent  thing,"  said  Capstick, 
his  face  scarlet  with  indignation  at  Jem's  story. 
"  She  looks  innocent ;  but  after  all,  she  's  a 
woman,  Jem  ;  and  women  can  look  whatever  they 
like.   They  've  a  wonderful  way  of  passing  jiockct- 


■ « ith 
iion- 
ith  a 


pieces  for  virgin  gold.  I  don't  belieTe  any  of  '«■»  ; 
nevortheleas,  Jem,  run  fur  a  coach  ;  ana  as  Mr. 
Tangle  and  myself  are  guing  to  Snipeton's,  we 
can  all  go  ti-  ■•'•■-  I  dare  say,  young  woman, 
you  're  tirc<l  •  '     You   look  so  ;  if,  as  I 

gnv    lii.iLs  -.r  Jem,  run  for  the  coach. 

('■  wilh  this  invitation,  Can- 

811  irmof  the  maiden — a  htlie 

awe-struck  that  she  lelt  the  pressure  of  that  mys- 
terious, solemn  creature,  a  live  member  of  parlia- 
ment— and  led  her,  ascending,  to  his  niom.  Mr. 
Tangle  followed,  much  scandalized  at  the  famili- 
arity of  the  leuislator  ;  and  fortify  i  I 
the  determination,  not,  without  a  vi 
stranee,  to  ride  in  the  same  hackiii')-( 
inaid-of-all-work. 

Mr.  ('apsiick  had,  he  was  accustomed  i"  ■!■  '•l'>'". 
furnished  his  room  with  a  vigilant  eye  t<> 
as   a  member   of  parliament.     Over  hi- 
piece  was  Magna  Charta,  framed  and  glazed.   "  A 
fine  hisloric  fiction,"  he  would  say  ;  "  a  beautiful 
legend  ;  a  nice  sing-song  to  send  men   to  sleep, 
like  the  true  and  tragical  history  uf  Cock  liobin 
chanted   to  children."     He  was  wont  to  ch 
mightily  at  the  passage — a  fine  stretch  at 
would  call  it — about "  selling  or  del' 
and  vow  it  onght  to  bo  writien  in  I 
in  the  court  of  chancery.     "  Ther 
comedy,  in  this  sheet,  sir  ;  an  iron 
ens  the  nerves  like  a  steel  dranglii. 
to  hang  it  up  on  board  the  Tower  Tendei 
make  pretty  reading  for  the  free-born  Kiv 
kidnapped  from  wife  and  children  to  fight,  n.. 
be  cut  into  a  hero  to  vomit   songs  about,  b\ 
grace  of  the   cat."     And   in   this  irreverent,  rt- 
Mlious  fashion  would  the  member  for  Liquorish 
talk   of    Magna   Charta.     He   called   it   a   great 
national  romance  :  and  never  failed  to  allude  to  it 
as  evidence   of  the  value  of  fine   fiction  upon  a 
I»ople.    "  Hecause  it  ought  to  be  true,"  he  would 
say,  "  they  think  it  is." 

And  the  misanthrope  member  had  odd  nicknack 
toys;  and  all,  as  he  said,  to  continually  remind 
him  of  his  duties  as  a  senator  and  a  citizen.  He 
had  a  model  of  George  the  Third's  new  drop  in 
mahogany.  "  One  of  the  institutions  of  my  coun- 
try," he  would  say,  "  improved  under  the  reign  of 
my  gracious  sovereisn.  Some  folks  hang  up  the 
royal  portrait.  Now  I  prefer  the  works  of  a  man 
to  bis  looks.  Every  ordinary  morning  I  bow  once 
to  that  engine  as  a  type  of  the  wisdom  and  philan- 
thropy of  a  Christian  land  ;  once  on  common  occa- 
sions, and  three  times  on  bangine-days."  Besides 
this,  he  had  a  toy  pillory  ;  with  a  dead  mouse 
fixed,  and  twirling  in  it.  "  And  when  I  want  an 
unbending  of  the  immortal  mind  within  me — by 
the  way,"  Capstick  once  said  to  Tangle,  "  what 
a  bow  we  do  sometimes  make  of  the  immortal 
mind,  the  better  to  shoot  at  one  another  with — 
when  I  want  to  unbend  a  little,  I  place  the  pillory 
before  me,  and  pelt  the  mouse  with  cherry-stones 
and  crumbs.  And  you  would  n't  believe  it,  but  it 
does  me  quite  as  much  good— <]uite  as  much — as 
if  the  deail  mouse  was  a  living  man,  and  the  stones 
and  crumbs  were  mud  and  eggs." 

There  were  other  fantastic  movables  which, 
for  the  present,  we  must  pass.  Mr.  Capstick,  to 
the  astonishment  of  Tangle,  approached  a  corner 
cupbard,  taking  therefrom  a  decanter  of  wine  and 
a  glass.  "  You  are  tired,  young  woman  ;  and 
sometimes  a  little  of  this — just  a  little — is  medicine 
to  the  weary."  He  then  poured  out  the  wine  ; 
which   the  wench  obediently  swallowed.     Had  it 
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been  the  inost  nanieaua  drng,  there  was  such  a 
mixture  of  kindness  and  aulliuriiy  in  ihe  manner 
(if  llie  Diemher  of  parliameni — the  physic  must 
have  gonp  down. 

"  Mr.  f'apslick,  one  woril,"  said  Tangle,  and 
he  drew  the  senator  to  a  corner  of  the  room. 
"  Dtiubtless,  I  made  a  mistake.  Hut  you  know 
tve  have  important  business  to  transact :  and  no, 
you  never  intend  to  go  to  Mr.  Snipeton's  in 
thi-  same  coach  with  that  gentleman's  niaid-of-all- 
work'" 

-■  She  won't  bite,  will  she?"  asked  Capslick. 

"  Bite  I"  echoed  Tangle. 

"  Coach  is  at  the  door,  sir,"  said  Bright  Jem, 
entering  the  room. 

'•  Go  you  first,"  said  Capstick  to  Tangle  in  a 
tone  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  "  1  "11  bring  the  young 
woman."  And  if  Tangle  had  been  really  a  four- 
f  lilted  dog,  he  would,  as  he  went  down  stairs, 
havi'  felt  a  great  depression  of  the  caudal  member, 
whjjst  the  senatorial  muirm-niaker  tript  after  him 
witii  the  ignominious  maid-of-all-work. 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 

For  some  days   Snipeton   had  half  resolved  to 
'    :  '  M    wife   with    a   present  ;    a  dear   and 

II — the  miniature  of  lier  father.    Again 
.1.1.1   ii-.u.i   he  had   determined   upon    the  graceful 
act  ;  and  as  often  put  the  exix'nsive  thought  aside 
— trod  th'-  wp.ikne»sdown  as  an  extravagant  folly. 
And  llirii  11  would  occur  to  his  benevolence,  that 
III'  iiii^li',  iiinke  a  bargain  with  himself,  and  at  the 
lime  impart  a  pleasure  to  bis  spouse.     The 
I        itiire    was    enriched    with   diamonds  ;    first- 
water  gems,  he  knew,  for  he   had  lent  gold  upon 
them  ;  though   his  wile — at  the  time  of  the  loan 
she  was  yet  unmanacled — was  unconscious  of  the 
ready  money  kindness.     Her  father  bad  withered, 
died,    in    the    clutch   of    the    usurer;  who   stjH 
cherished  the  portrait  of  the  dead  man — it  was  .so 
very  dear  to  him.     The  picture  had  been  a  bridal 
present  to  Clarissa's  mother;  it  had  lain  warm  in 
her  wedded   bosom  ;  though    Snipctiin,   when    he 
grasped  the  precious  security,  knew  nothinc  of  its 
history.    Well,  he  would  certainly  delight  Clarissa 
with  tliis  sweet  remembrance  of  her  father.     She 
knew  not  of  Its  existence,  and  would   bless  and 
love   her  husband  fur  his  sudden   goodness.     He 
Would  give  tho  wife  the  miniature  ;  it  was  settled  : 
he  would  do  it.     "  What !   with  the  diamonds?" 
cried    .Snipeton's   careful    genius,    twitching    his 
heartstrings,  to  pull  him  up  in  biK  ' 
"  With  the  diamonds,  Klienczi'i 
vnu    grown    lunatic — doting?     iJnim.  ..i--,  li.i.ii. 
iiritniMids — iliamonds  everlasting  as  the  sun — the 
finniualizcd  e»s«!nce  of  Plutus^liamonds  for  one 
flickering  look  ;  for  one  sick  smile  frmn  withering 
lips'     Have  you  forgotten  the  worth   of  wealth? 
I/ist  man  !  are  you  suddenly  dead  to  arithmetic? 
(Jive  diamonds  to  your  wife  ?     Pooh  !   pooh  !     As 
Women  love  anything  that  glitters — and  as  more- 
over they   love  Jack-u'-lanthorns  just   as  well  as 
heaven's  own  stars — don't  throw  away  the  real 
treasure  ;  but  mock  it ;  sham   it  ;  pass  ofT  a  jew- 
r"     '    '  '.  1   the  picture  blaze  with  the  best 

.ste.     He  's   a    fool  who  throws 
p......  ...   |M,^.  uiid   thinks  the  pork  will  cat  the 

richer  fur  the  treasure.  He  's  no  less  a  fool  who 
»li.i«i  ri>  .I[.i:i,..i,iU  .Lti.,ri  >..•  u  if"  when,  knowiiiL' 
I  ust  as  gnU^ful." 

to  this  scoundrel 
renii  .art  like  a  maggot  in  a 

out,  <■■  It.    There  were  limes, 


though,  when  the  genius  slept ;  and  then  Snipe- 
ton — icnorant,  unadvised  man — w-as  determined  to 
be  honest,  generous.  He  would  not  countenance 
the  fraud  of  false  setting.  No  ;  his  bird  of  Para- 
dise ;  his  lamb  ;  bis  darling  Clarissa ;  the  queen 
flower  in  his  life's  garden — for  she  was  this  and 
all  of  these — should  have  the  diamonds.  Besides, 
if  given  to  her,  they  were  still  his  own  ;  for 
according  to  the  sweet  right*  of  a  husband, 
property  so  bestowed — with  no  parchiiicnt  to  bind 
it — might  at  any  time  be  reclaimed  by  the  lawful 
lord.  After  all',  it  was  but  lending  his  wife  the 
diamonds  ;  though — gentle  simpleton  ! — she  might 
still  be  tickled  with  the  thought  that  they  were 
wholly  hers. 

It  was  the  morning  after  the  visit  of  Crossbono  ; 
and  Snii)eton,  sealed  betimes  at  his  cottage  win- 
dow— his  eye  first  wandering  among  some  flowers 
— his  wife's'  only  children  as  he  once  bitterly  called 
them — and  at  length  fixed  upon  the  labors  of  a  bee 
that  toiled  among  the  blossoms,  taking  sweet  per- 
centage for  its  honey  bank  :  it  was  at  such  a  time 
that  Sni|>cton  acain  pondered  on  the  diamonds. 
Again  he  revolvt-d  the  s|iecial  pleading  of  his 
thrifty  genius  ;  again  attended  to  the  counter-rea- 
soning of  his  alTections  ;  allowing  that  he  had  them, 

I  and  again  allowing  that  alTections  do  reason.     He 

1  w  atchcd  the  bee — c<niscientiou8  porter  ! — load  it- 
self to  its  utmost  strength,  and  then  buzz  heavily 

I  through  the  casement.     The  insect  had  taken  all  it 

I  could  carry.  Wise,  frugal,  man-leaching  insect. 
No:  Snipeton  would  not  give  the  diamonds.     He 

I  would  keep  all  he  could  :  in  his  own  grasp.     All. 

I  And   the   detenninalion,    like  a  cordial,    mightily 

:  comforted  him. 

'  At  this  moment  Clarissa  entered  the  room  from 
her  chamber.    Snipeton  suddenly  rose  as  to  an  an- 

,  gelic  visitor.  His  wife  lixiked  so  beautiful — so 
very  beautiful.  With  such  new  sweetness  in  her 
face ;  such  ))eaming  mildness  in  her  eyes ;  there 
was  such  grace  in  her  motion,  that  love  and  vanity 

I  swelled  in  the  old  man's  heart ;  and  bis  hand 
strangely  trembled  as  it  greeted  her.  His  pruden- 
tial giMiius  was  on  a  sudden  paralyz«'d  and    dumb. 

I  Clarissa   looked   at  her   husband,  as  he  thought, 

!  never  before  so  lovingly — and  for  the  moment,  the 

j  miser  glowed  with  the  prodigal. 

"  Why,   you    are    Ixitier,   love  ;    much   better. 

[  Even  Crossbone's  talk  has  revived  you.     Ha  !  and 

I  wo  'II  have  this  horse,  and  straightway  :  and — and 

I  the  rose  of  my  life  will  bloom  again.     Look  here, 

V  love."     It   w.as  done:    even   at   the  last   one 

in  of  the   heart  it  cost,  but  it  was  over.     The 

iiiiiiiaturo — that  diamond-circled  piece  of  ivory  and 

'  paint — was  in  Clarissa's  hand.    Aslonished,  happy, 

1  she  said  no  word,  but  kissed  the  sudden  gift ;  again 
and   again   ki»sed  it,  and    hcr»tears  flowed.     "I 

:  have  often  thought — indeed,  have  long  determined 

I  to  give  it  you,"  cried  Snipeton. 

"  Thank— thank  you,  dear  sir.  Indeed,  you 
have  made  me  very  happy,"  answered  his  wife. 

His  » ife  !  Did  she  answer  like  his  wife  ?  W«» 
it  the  voice  of  his  twin  soul — did  the  flesh  of  his 

,  flesh  move  with  her  lips?  Was  it  his  other  incor- 
ixirale  s«'lf  that  spoke?     Did  ho  listen  to  the  ech- 

,  i«>s  of  his  own  heart ;  or  to  the  voice  of  an  alien  ? 
When    the  devil   jealousy  begins  to  question,  how 

I  rapid  Ills  interrogations  ! 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Snipeton,  "  I  repeat — 1  have 

j  all  along  determined  that  you  should  have  it ;  in 
good  season,  have  it.     Your  father's  picture,  who 

I  with  so  great  a  right  to  it?     Ho   told   me   't  wa« 

j  once  your  mutiier'a.     Shu  wore  it,  till  her  death. 
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Poor  thinft !     lie  muBt  have  loved  her  very  deatljr. 

Whon  111!  spoko  of  her,  and  nrvrr  ••  " '•■     he 

wuiiUI  tremble  nn  with  the  auiie."     I  'il 

her  t"' "1     "-'^  .^il.i.i     r.ti.l  M.riM)  I,,,-  ,  ,  ..  .:.rii. 

*'  'r  •..■»,  must — if 

aplrr  uma   to  your 

father,  now  once  more  joined  wiih  your  mother  in 
heaven.  Why,  what '■  the  matter  f  80  pale — ao 
lily  white;  what  is  il,  love?"  • 

"  Nolhinc,  sir ;  nothing  hut  the  surprise — the 
joy  at  this  ffifl,"  fiintly  answered  Clarissa. 

"  Well,  I  see  it  has  delighted  you.  I  hoped  so. 
Much  delighted  you  ;  very  much.  You  have  kissed 
the  picture  fifty  times,  ('larissa.  Is  it  not  fifty — or 
have  1  falsely  counted  •  Tell  me.  I'ifly — is  it 
not?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,  sir" — replied  the  wife,  timidly. 
*'  Can  they — ought  they  to  be  counted  '" 

"  Why — but  then,  1  am  a  cold  arithmetician — I 
can  count  them ;  at  least,  all  that  fall  to  my  lips. 
Can  you  not  tell  the  number  vouchsafed  to  the  gift ' 
Strangle  !  1  can  count,  aye,  every  one,  bestowed 
upon  the  giver."  Mounil'ully,  and  with  8<mie  bit- 
terness did  Snipeluii  speak.  His  wife,  with  a 
slight  tremor — suppressed  hv  strong,  sudden  will 
— approached  him.  Pale,  shuddering  victim  !  with 
mixed  emolions  fighting  in  ber  face,  she  bowed 
her  head,  and  placing  her  cold  arms  about  the  old 
man's  neck,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  kissed  bis 
lips. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  thank  you.  Pardon  me  ;  indeed 
I  thank  you  for  this  and  all  your  goodness."  She 
felt  relieved  :  she  had  paid  the  demanded  debt. 

And  Siii|)eton — |)oor  old  man  I — was  he  made 
happ/bv  that  caress'  How  much  real  lovo  was 
in  it?  How  much  truth'  How  much  hypocrisy  ? 
(h'  at  the  best,  enforced  obedience  ?  It  came  not 
from  the  heart :  no  ;  it  wanted  blood  and  soul.  Il 
was  not  the  fiery  eloquence  of  love,  telling  a  life's 
devotion  with  a  touch.  It  was  not  that  sweet  com- 
muning of  common  thoughts,  and  common  atfec- 
tions  ;  that  deep,  that  earnest,  and  yet  placid  inter- 
chanLji'  (if  uiibled  soul  with  soul.  In  his  heart,  as 
in  :i  i<>  old  man  sought  to  test  that  kiss. 

W;i  -  "i   falsehood?     And  as  he  pondered 

— how  Hivslirioualy  are  we  fa.shioned  I — a  thing 
of  forty  years  ago  rose  freshly  to  his  mind.  What 
brought  it  there  ' — yet,  there  it  was.  The  figure, 
the  face  of  one  who  with  proved  perjury  at  his  lips 
kis-HCil  the  book,  swearing  the  oath  was  true. 

Claris.«a  saw  her  husband  suddenly  dash  with 
ploiimv  thoughts.  They  reproaeluil  her  ;  and,  in- 1 
stiiielively.  she  returned  to  the  old  nip.n's  side,  audi 
laying  ber  band  upon  bis  brow — bad  the  band  been  I 
n  sunbeam,  it  ba<l  not  lighted  the  face  more  sud- ' 
denly,  brightiv — she  spoke  to  him  very  tenderly: 
*'  .\re  you  not  well,  sir?'' 

"  Quite  well :  always  well,  Clarissm,  with  you 
at  my  side — with  you  as  even  now."  And  she 
liHiked  so  cheerful,  yes,  so  alfectionate — he  had 
wronged  her.  He  was  a  fool — an  exacting  fo<d — 
with  no  allowance  for  the  natural  reserve,  the  un- 
conquerable timidity,  of  so  gentle  a  creature. 
"  And,  as  I  was  saying,  you  are  lietler ;  much  bet- 
ter ;  and  we  '11  have  this  horse  ;  and but.  Clary, 

love,  we  have  forgotten  breakfast."  Hesolved  upon 
a  full  meal,  .Sni|>eton  moved  to  the  l.able ;  and 
whilst  he  strove  to  eat,  he  talked  quite  carelessly, 
and,  by  the  way,  of  a  matter  that  a  little  disturbed 
him.  "  .\nd  how  do  you  find  Mrs.  Wilton,  eh, 
dearest?" 

Clarissa,  with  troubled  looks,  answered — "  Find 
her,  sir?     Is  she  not  all  we  could  wish  '" 


"  Oh,  honest,  quiet,  and  an  excellent  hooMlcMp- 
er,  no  doubt.     I)o  you  know  her  story  '" 

"Story,  sir?"  and  Clarissa  trembled  as  she 
spoke.     "  What  story  '" 

"  Hrr  story'  Has  she  not  one'  Everybody, 
it 's  my  opinion,  has  :  but  here  's  the  rub  .  evetr- 
body  won't  tell  it,  can't  U-U  it,  rous'n't  (ell  it.  Is 
it  Dot  so?" 

"  It  is  never  my  thought,  sir  ;  my  wish  to  ques- 
tion your  exiierience.  You  know  the  uurld,  you 
say.  For  my  part,  1  never  wish  to  know  it.  My 
hope  is,  to  die  in  mv  ignorance." 

"True;  v  --  -  jht ;  I  would  have  it  so. 
For  it  isakr  hat — but  no  matter.     My 

learning  shall   r  both,     W.H     ^1"'    miir 

told  you  ber  story'"  With  this,  ^ 
piercingly  at  his  wife,  who  at  firsi 
At  length  she  asked,  "  Do  you  know  it,  sir!  " 

*'  No :  but  it  is  plain  she  has  a  story.  I  am  firm 
in  the  faith." 

"  Some  grief— some  sacred  sorrow,  perhaps," 
said  Clarissa.  "  We  should  respect  it :  should  wa 
not?" 

"  Why,  grief  and  sorrow  are  convenient  words, 
and  often  do  duty  for  sin  and  shame,"  cried  Snipe- 
ton. 

"  Sin  and  shame  are  grief  and  scirrow,  or  should 
be  so,"  replied  Clarissa,  mournfully. 

"  Humph  I  Well,  perhaps  they  are.  However, 
Mrs.  Wilton's  story  is  no  affair  of  ours,"  said 
Snit>eton. 

"  .Vssuredly  not,"  cried  Clarissa,  quickly. 

"Hut  her  melancholy  is.  'Tis  catching;  an«i 
infects  you.  Her  bad  spirits,  her  gltMim,  seem  to 
touch  all  about  her  with  mildew.  .\  bad  conscience 
—or  a  great  grief — 'tis  no  matter  which,  throws  a 
black  shadow  about  it ;  and  to  come  at  once  to  my 
meanipg,  Clarissa,  I  think  Mrs.  Wilton  had  bcttei 
quit." 

"Oh,  sir!"  exclaimed  Clarissa.  "'T would 
break  her  heart — it  woiiM    iml 1    sir" 

"  It's  wonderful  hou  .  aye,  and 

enjoy  themselves,  t<x>,  «  ^.  Clarissa. 

I  'WB  often  thought  broken  hearts  were  like  broken 
china  :  to  be  put  nicely  together  .again,  and — but 
for  the  li«)k  of  the  thing — to  be  quite  as  useful  for 
all  house-work  as  before.  Now  Mrs.  Wilton's 
heart" — 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it.  If— if  yon  have  any  love 
for  me,  sir" — cried  Clarissa. 

"  1/  I  have  love '.    W'ell,  what  think  you  ?  Have 
1    not — even    a   few    mi'"""^    •■'""• — .>>..„    r,..,..i 
proof  "     It  was  some  ■ 
man.  that  afker  the  gift  ■- 

could  be  doubted.     Ho  had  better  1  .1  to 

his  good,  his  wise,  his  profitable  ;,"  :   pre- 

sented p.-uite.  How  many  wives — however  badly 
used  arid  industriously  neglected — would  still  be- 
stow their  love !  Now  he,  even  with  diamonds, 
could  not  buy  it.  For  his  wife  to  doubt  his  love, 
was  to  refuse  her  own.  This  his  philosophy  made 
certain.     And  this,  after  the  diamonds! 

"  Nay,  I  am  sure  of  your  love,  sir;  certain: 
most  confident,"  said  Clarissa,  very  calm  in  such 
assurance.  "  And  therefore  you  will  refuse  me 
nothing.     Kb.  dear  sir  ?  " 

Again  Snipeton's  heartstrings  relaxed  again, 
listening  to  the  music  of  the  enchantress,  his  darker 
thoughts  began  to  pass  away,  and  his  s<iul  enjoyed 
new  sunlight.  "  Nothing — nothing,''  he  said, 
"that  is  healthful." 

"  Then  promise  me  that  Mrs.  Wilton  shall  re- 
main.    Indeed,  you  know  not  how  much  I  havo 
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iMTned  ofhrr ;  how  much  she  loves  me ;  how  much 
•he  leepeets  you." 

"  Rmeet  is  a  cold  virtue,  I  know,  Clarissa ; 
very  com.  Now,  willi  her  'lis  freeiine-  I  some- 
timea  think  she  looks  at  me,  as  thoiich — hut  1  '11 
•ay  no  more.  8he  blights  your  spirits ;  darkens 
your  thoughts  with  her  sorrow  or  her  sin,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  ;  and  in  a  word,  she  shall  stay  no 
lonjfer.     1  am  resolved." 

"HIiehtsme!  Darkens  my  thoughts  !  Oh,  sir, 
I  would  you  heard  her  talk.  I  would  you  knew 
the  pains  she  takes  to  make  me  happy ;  to  make 
me  cheerful :  to  place  all  thin|;s  in  the  happiest 
light,  shedding,  as  she  docs,  the  beauty  of  her 
spirit  over  all.  Doubtless,  she  has  suOered, 
but" 

"  But — but  she  poes.  I  am  resolved,  Clarissa ; 
she  goes.     Resolved,  I  say." 

And  Kbenezer  Snipelon  struck  the  table  with 
his  fist ;  and  threw  himself  bark  in  his  chair,  as,  he 
believed,  a  statue  of  humanity,  hardened  by  resolu- 
tion into  flint.  And  very  proud  he  felt  of  the  pel- 
refaction.  Nor  lightnings,  nor  thunderbolts  should 
melt  nor  move  him. 

Clarissa — her  suit  was  for  a  mother — rose  from 
her  chair,  and  stood  l>cside  her  husband's.  She 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck.  Flint  as  he  was, 
he  felt  they  were  not  so  lumpish,  clay-like  as  when 
last  they  lay  there.  "  Dear  sir  ;  you  'II  not  refuse 
me  this'  You'll  not  refuse  meV  And  Clarissa 
for  once  l(H)krd  full  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband. 

"  Resolved,"  said  Snii)Cton,  thickly  ;  and  some- 
thing rose  in  his  throat.     "  Resolved." 

"  No;  no.  You  must  promise  me — you  shall 
not  leave  me  without,"  and  the  arms  pressed 
closer ;  and  the  flint  ihey  embraced  became  sof\  as 
any  whetstone.  "  You  will  not  deprive  me  of  her 
solicitude — her  affection'"  Snipeton  answered 
not  ;  when  f'larissa — in  such  a  cause,  what  cared 
she  for  ihe  sacrifice  • — stooping,  kiwied  her  husband 
with  a  dc«!p  and  fervent  aifection  for  her  mother. 
And  the  statue  was  suddenly  turned  to  thrilling 
flesh  ;  had  the  old  man's  heart  been  stuck  with 
thorns,  his  wife's  lips  would  have  drawn  them  all 
away,  and  made  it  In-at  with  burning  blood.  The 
man  was  kissed  for  an  old  woman :  but  ho  set  the 
rapture  to  his  own  account,  and  was  directly  rich 
with  imaginary  wealth.  Need  we  say  the  roan 
consented !  What  oOierwise  could  strong  resolu- 
tion do ' 

A  new  man,  with  a  newer,  brighter  world  beam- 
iog  about  him,  Snipeton  that  day  departed  from  lii.s 
rustic  home  to  St.  Mary  Axe.  His  wife  seemed 
to  travel  with  him,  he  was  so  haunted  by  her  looks 
of  new-bom  lnve.  And  now  he  hummed  some  an- 
cient, thoughtless  song  ;  and  now  he  smacked  Iiih 
lips,  as  with  freshened  recollection  of  the  touch 
that  had  enriched  them.  The  mist  and  cloud  of 
doubt  that  had  hung  altout  his  life  had  passed 
away,  and  he  saw  pfni-rfnlncss  and  beauty  clearly 
to  the  end.     Audi  lits  went  with  him  to 

his  dark  and  dismii  .  and  imparted  deeper 

pleasuri-s  even  to  the  lihsji  uf  money-making. 

This  oiirt'.  at  least,  St.  (tiirs  was  in  luck.  A 
lew  mi'  Snippion's  arrival,  with  his 

new  h:<  .(in   liim,  the  young   man 

preaeni a  letter  from  Crossbone. 

"  He  hioks  fellow  ;  a  very  hooesl  fel- 

low," tliMu  ■  i'vi>ing   him.     "'Tie  a 

bad  W"  vet,  when  all  'a  said, 

there  ar.  •       ■   ;  yea,  there  must  be 

■acne."     And  llu* chanlable  thought  enbaocod  for 
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the  nonce  St.  Giles.  He  could  not  have  come  in 
happier  season.  "  Humph  !  and  you  have  known 
Mr.  Crossbone  some  time  ?  To  bo  sure,  he  told 
me,  from  a  child.  And  your  father  was  killed, 
trying  to  do  good'  That's  hard  ;  plaguy  hard  ; 
for  people,  am't  often  killed  in  that  humor.  And 
you've  been  kind — very  kind  to  your  mother? 
Well,  that  's  something  ;  I  think  I  may  trust  you. 
Yes:  you  may  consider  yourself  engaged.  When 
can  you  come?" 

"  Directly,  sir,"  said  St.  Giles  :  who  had  been 
duly  impressed  by  Crossbone  with  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  Snipeton's  patronage  ;  it  was  so  very 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  his  lonlship.  "  lie 
vigilant,  be  careful," — thus  had  run  the  apothe- 
cary's counsel,  "  and  his  lordship  will  make  a  man 
of  you!"  What  a  golden  pro»i)Cct  for  one  who, 
with  the  hopes  and  worthy  desires  of  a  man,  knew 
himself  to  be  a  social  wolf  in  the  human  fold  ;  a 
thing  to  be  destroyed,  hung  up  ;  a  wholesome  ex- 
ample to  runaway  vagabonds.  To  be  made  a  man 
of,  what  a  load  must  he  lay  down!  What  a  joy, 
a  blessing,  to  stand  erect  in  the  world — and  be 
allowed  to  meet  the  eyes  of  men  with  confiding 
looks.  Now,  he  crept  and  crawled  ;  and  fell  that 
his  soul  went  upon  all-fours.  Now,  he  at  times 
shrunk  frnm  a  sudilen  gaze,  as  from  a  drawn  knife. 
And  his  lordship  would  make  a  man  of  liim  !  Glo- 
rious labor,  this  ;  divine  handiwork  ?  And  there 
is  plenty  of  such  labor,  too,  in  this  broad  world,  if 
we  had  but  the  eamcst-licarled  workers  to  grapple 
with  it.  How  many  thousand  thousands  of  human 
animals  ;  creatures  of  outward  humanity  ;  beings 
on  two  legs,  are  yet  to  be  made  men  of!  Again, 
what  is  a  man?  You,  reader,  may  possibly  have 
a  pretty  correct  notion  of  what  he  is,  or  ought  to 
be  :  now,  Mr.  Crossbone 's  ideal  of  a  perfect  man 
was  but  of  a  perfect  rascal.  He  would  make  a 
man  as  he  would  have  made  a  gin,  a  trap  ;  the 
more  perfect  the  snare,  the  nobler  the  humanity. 
And  in  this  sense  was  St.  (Jilcs  to  be  elevated 
into  a  man  for  the  direct  ailvantage  of  the  young 
lord,  and  the  supplementary  benefit  of  the  apothe- 
cary. And  .St.  Ciiles  himself — it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten— had  sf)me  misgivings  of  the  model-excel- 
lence after  which  he  was  to  be  fashioned.  It  just 
passed  through  his  brain  that  the  man  he  was  to 
be  made,  might  be  a  man,  if  not  nearer  to  the  gal- 
lows than  himself,  at  least  a  man  more  deserving 
(if  any  deserved  il)  the  elevation.  There  seemed 
to  him  new  peril  to  be  made  a  man  of.  Yet,  what 
could  he  do  f  Nothing.  He  must  wait  ;  watch  ; 
and  take  the  chances  as  they  fidl. 

Snipelon  read  Ihe  letter.  Nothing  could  have 
fallen  out  so  luckily.  A  friend  of  ( "rossbone's — a 
man  of  honor  though  he  dealt  in  hors''flesh — had  a 
lieautifnl  thing  to  s<'ll :  a  thing  of  lamb-like  gentle- 
ness and  Iteauty.  The  very  thing  for  Mrs.  Snipe- 
ton. A  mare  that  might  be  reined  with  a  thread 
of  silk.  Moreover,  Mr.  .Sni|ieton  might  have  the 
beaat  at  his  own  price  ;  and  that,  of  course,  would 
be  next  to  no  price  at  all. 

"  Do  you  understand  horses,  my  man  V  asked 
Snipeton,  as  ho  finished  the  letter. 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,"'  answered  St.  Giles  ;  and  he 
must  have  answered  yes,  had  the  question  been 
I  unicorns. 

I      "  Well,  then" — hut  at  this  moment,  Snjpeton's 

I  man  bMught  in  Ihe  names  of  C^apslick  and  Tangle. 

To  the  great  relief  of  St.  Giles,  he  was  ordered 

into  an  adjoining  room,  there  to  wail.     He  wilh- 

I  drew  as  the  new  visitors  entered. 
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"  Mr.  Snipeton,  thU— ihi«" — why  did  Cap- 
stick  psuRo  t — "  this  gentleman  is  Mr.  Tangle, 
attotnov" — 

"  Solicitor,"  was  Mr.  Tanjjie's  meek  correc- 
tion. "  It  's  of  no  consequence,  but — solici- 
tor." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  t  It  is  n't  my  way,  sir.  I  always 
say  '  alttirnpy,'  and  then  we  know  the  worst," 
said  Capstick. 

"  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Tancle.  We  never  met 
heforc — but  his  reputation  lias  reached  me," 
sneered  .Snipeton. 

"  Iti'piitaljon,  sir,"  observed  Capstick,  "  is 
snmeiimrs  like  a  polecat ;  dead  or  alive,  its  odor 
will  spread." 

"  \  pry  true  ;  it  is  ;  St  has,"  was  the  corrobora- 
tion of  Snipeton  ;  and  Tang1«,.lhougJj  he  tried  to 
smile,  fid);pltcd  uneasily. 

"  You  arc,  perhaps,  not  aware,  Mr.  .Snipeton, 
that  a  peliiinn  is  to  be  presented  to  the  house  of 
commons — my  house — for  the  purpose  of  turning 
out  its  pre.sent  patriotic  member  for  Liquorish," 
said  Capstick. 

"  Indeed  !  Upon  what  ground  ?"  inquired 
Snipeton. 

"  Bribery.  Would  you  imagine  itt  Could 
you  think  it?  Charge  me  with  briliery  !"  said  the 
member. 

"  Pardon  me.  Not  you  ;  oh,  by  no  means  I 
Wo  never  do  that.  We  're  not  so  ill-bred.  No, 
»ir,  tho  crime — that  is,  the  statutable  crime — for 
morals  and  sLitiites,  sir,  are  sometimes  very  dif- 
ferent Ibint's — the  crime  of  bribery  is  laid  at  the 
duor  of  Mt.  Capslick's  agents.  His  agents,  sir," 
said  Tangle. 

"  I  had  none  :  none  whatever.  It  is  my  pride 
— if,  indeed,  3  man  should  be  proud  of  anything  in 
this  dirty,  iniquitous  world — a  world  of  (liivllaps 
and  8"nu'r.sots — my  pride,  that  I  was  returned 
purely  U])on  my  own  merits  ;  if.  indeed,  1  have 
merits  ;  a  matter  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  doubt, 
when  I  wake  up  from  my  first  sleep.  /  go  into 
parliament  upon  bribery  !  I  should  think  myself 
one  big  blotch — a  human  boil.  No  ;  I  can  lay  my 
hand  upon  my  breast — jnst  where  I  carry  my 
pocket-b<iok — and  answer  it,  before  the  world 
^-except  tho  price  of  the  hackney  coach  that 
carried  me  to  the  house,  my  seat  did  n't  cost  me 
»i.x  pence." 

"  Ha,  Mr.  Capstick!"  cried  Tangle,  half  clos- 
ing his  eyes  ;  "  you  don't  know  what  friends  you 
had." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do ;  for  I  've  been  intimate  with 
them  all  my  life.  Integrity,  honor,  out-speak- 
ing"—  t^apsiick  paused  ;  and  the  next  moment 
blushed,  as  though  delected  in  some  gross  fault. 
The  truth  is,  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  for  the 
vain-boasting.  Integrity  and  honor!  Supposing 
that  he  had  them — what  then  t  Was  it  a  matter 
to  make  a  noise  about?  Capstick  blushed  ;  then 
hurriedly  said — "  I  beg  your  pardon.  Go  on  with 
the  bribery." 

"  And  so  thev  want  to  turn  you  out,  eh '"  cried 
Snipeton.     "  The  house  of  St.  James  can't  swal- 


low the  mnffin-maker.  Ha  !  ha !  I  can  only  wiah 
yoo  bad  been  a  chimney-sweeper.  'T  would  hsv« 
been  a  sweeter  triumjih." 

"I  am  quite  contented,  Mr.  Snipeton,"  said 
Capstick,  majestically,  "  as  it  is.  Not  that,  aa 
one  of  the  social  arts,  I  despise  chimney-sweep- 
ing. By  no  means.  For  there  may  be  caaea 
in  which  it  would  not  be  such  dirty  work  to 
clean  folk's  chimneys,  as  to  sweep  their  pock- 
ets." 

"  True  ;  very  true,"  said  Snipeton,  who  never 
selfishly  took  a  sarcasm  to  himself,  when,  as  he 
thought,  so  many  of  his  fellow-creatures  equally 
well  deserved  it.  "  And  so  to  the  bribery.  We 
must  meet  this  petition." 

"  I  thought  so  ;  and  therefore  waited  upon  Mr. 
Capstick  to  ofltr  my  pri-'---""  •■'  -.•>;,....  Yon 
see,  sir,  I  have  peculiar  liar. 

Fur  although,  by  that  i;:  mys- 

terious robbery  of  the  gold,  the  bribery— on  the 
part  of  his  lordship — was  limited,  rather  limited  ; 
nevertheless,  I  have  here,  sir — here" — and  Tangle 
tapped  at  his  breast — "such  facts,  that" — 

"  I  see,"  said  Snipeton  ;  "  and  you  'U  tan 
yourself  inside  out  to  oblige  ust" 

"I  am  a  free  agent ;  quite  free.  Being  no 
longer  his  lordship's  legal  adviser — yon  wouldn't 
think  that  that  paltry  box  of  gold  could  have  parted 
us  ;  but  so  it  is — there  is  no  gratitude  in  the 
great ; — being,  as  1  say,  free,  sir ;  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  secrets" — 

"  If  you  want  a  cheap  pennyworth  of  dirt,  you 
can  buy  it,  you  can  buy  it,"  said  Capstick. 

"Mr.  Capstick!"  exclaimed  Tangle  with  a 
darkly  solemn  face,  "  Mr.  Capstick" — but  the 
attorney  thought  it  not  profitable  to  be  indignant ; 
therefore  he  suffered  a  smile  to  overflow  his  cheek, 
aa  he  said — "  Mr.  Capstick,  you  're  a  wag."  But 
Tangle  had  in  this  a  secret  consolation  .  for  in 
his  legal  opinion  he  had  as  (rood  as  railed  the 
muffin-maker  "  thief  and  housebreaker."  Tangle 
then  proceeded.  "  What  I  shall  do,  I  shall 
do  for  justice.  And  public  Justice,  with  her 
scales" — 

"  Bless  my  soul  !  I  'd  quite  forgot  the  girl.  Mr. 
Snipeton,  your  maid-of-all-work  from  Kent  is  be- 
low. A  droll  business.  Quite  an  escape,  poor 
thing  I  But  she  'II  tell  your  wife  all  abiout  it," 
said  Capstick. 

"  Your  pardon.  Just  one  minute  ;"  whereupon 
Snipeton  repaired  to  St.  Giles.  "  You  know  my 
house?  Mind,  I  don't  want  all  the  world  to 
know  it.  Well,  make  the  best  of  your  way  there, 
and — stop.  Come  down  stairs."  And  Snipeton 
left  the  room,  St.  Giles  foHowing  him.  St.  Giles 
— so  Snipeton  determined — should  at  once  escort 
the  wencn  to  Hampstead.  Another  minute,  and 
to  the  joy  and  ill-concealed  astonishment  of  tho 
pair,  the  girl  saw  in  St.  Giles  the  wanderer  and 
vagrant  to  whom  she  had  given  tho  shelter 
of  a  bam — and  he  beheld  in  his  new  fellow-ser- 
vant, Becky,  the  soft-hearted  maiden  of  the  Lamb 
and  Star. 
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Mil.  lane's  life  at  the  vateb  cube. 


Ffoin  ttw  Spacuux . 

MR.    LANK's    LtFK    AT    THK    WATEB    CUKE. 

Ms.  Lans,  the  eminent  lilhograpliic  artist,  was 
bled  within  an  ace  of  hia  life,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
tMn,  by  lome  "  actiTe  practitiuner  ;"  and  his 
habits  ever  since  appear  to  have  been  ill-adapted 
to  the  acquirement  uf  robust  health.  As  an  inva- 
lid, he  was  often  under  thr  doctor's  hands ;  and 
besides  \h<)  iii-ri>ptu.il  physic  of  a  valetudinarian, 
be  had  st'vt'r;il  attacks  of  acute  disease.  As  an 
artist  in  rr'iurst  and  lovine  his  profession,  he  sac- 
rificed too  much  Ui  it.  lie  rose  early — often  at 
five,  and  worked  till  nine,  on  some  chocolate  and 
tj):,.i  \u.r  lir.  ikfiist  ho  continued  his  labors 
wi'  •■>  till  three  or  four.     He  then 

ra;  -  engagements  by  making  calls 

"  upon  the  run  ;'  and  returned  home  excited  and 
exhausted,  "  generally  too  late  for  the  late  din- 
ner." After  dinner  he  again  worked,  and  fre- 
quently passed  the  evenings  "  in  heated  rooms  or 
theatres."  In  addition  to  these  physical  ills,  he 
Buflered  mentally  from  family  affliction  and  bereave- 
ment. By  the  time  he  had  reached  forty  or  there- 
about, both  mind  and  body  exhibited  signs  of 
severe  derangement.  His  sight  began  to  fail ;  he 
was  troubled  with  severe  neuralgic  pains  ;  a  slow 
intermittent  fcvcr  wasted  him  ;  there  were  symp- 
toms which  threatened  palsy  ;  and  his  powers  of 
attention  and  exertion  broiie  down.  Change  of 
air  and  scene  had  often  been  prescribed  without 
any  jiermanent  benefit ;  drugs  ceased  to  relieve 
him  ;  and  in  fine,  he  was  persuaded  to  try  the 
c<dd-waler  cure  at  Dr.  Wilson's.  He  went  to 
Malvern,  and  on  the  very  first  day  felt  that  exhil- 
aration which  we  have  all  experienced  when  the 
m::  ■  ires  behind  it  and  the  worn  spirit 

is  •  The  treatment  was  gradual, 

no  iKHi  It  jiiciiiKHis,  and  it  agreed  with  Mr.  Lane. 
This  first  stimulus  was  supported  by  change  of 
scene,  good  air,  and  the  agreeable  company  he 
found  at  the  establishment,  as  well  as  the  hope 
which  his  iinprovcmcnt  by  these  aids  exciied — 
though  wc  do  ncit  mean  to  deny  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a  judicious  use  of  water.  The  up- 
shot was,  that  after  a  mimth  Mr.  I>ane  returned 
home  a  new  man  with  a  new  lease  ;  not  indeed 
quite  cured,  but,  by  the  advice  of  Ur.  Wilson,  his 
own  iiigenuitv  and  skill  in  fitting  up  a  cold-water 
apparatus  in  dis  house,  and  above  all  by  resolutely 
petsisting  in  morning  exercise  in  alt  weathers,  he 
IS  I  '•'<-t  cure.    His  neuralgic  and  all  other 

p:i  It  him;  his  appetite  is  capital;  he 

liaa  ui^.  Mii'd  under-clothing  and  to|>-c<)ats  ;  he 
rarely  has  ocranion  to  use  glasses  at  his  work  ; 
and  >>"  ni'i'inii  ronfidcnt  that  he  shall  contradict  the 
pi  the   last  medico  be  consulted,   aod 


ex 

h. 


r  Cure  consists  of  Mr.  I»inc's 
itions,  and  outpourings  during 
mingled  with  sketches  of 
"I  of  the  place.  He  tells 
:i  the  mdrnliig,  and  what 
.1  under  the  dilTercnt  watir 
nroc»wi(«  IP. in  uir  •  siiallow  bath"  to  the  douche. 
His  walkn,  Ills  waler-drinkings,  his  rides,  the  as- 
pects of  iiatM'-  •■' ■'  ''i-  incidents  of  the  road,  are 
all  chronich  '  li  the  sayings  and  doings 

of  111*   f'il"  >t    Malvern  ;    the   persons, 

ex  ird  Dulwcr  Lvlton,  being  con- 

cen  i«   names.     These  topics  Mr. 

vane*  -I'cnccs  and  remarks   con- 

itb  <J  jjects  io  literature  and  art. 


What  he  calls  the  sequel,  or  the  story  of  his  case 
till  the  time  of  publication,  contains  a  similar  free- 
dom in  the  choice  of  topics,  but  with  less  range, 
as  he  has  not  in  the  liegcnt's  Park  the  variety  of 
Malvern's  walks  or  patients. 

With  many,  |icrnaps  with  most  men,  such  a 
book  would  have  been  insufferably  tedious,  or 
offensive  from  its  flimsiness,  levity,  pertness,  or 
artifice.  None  of  these  failings  are  felt  in  Mr. 
Lane's  Life  at  the  Water  f^rc  ,■  everything  is  so 
obviously  natural,  and  full  of  good  feeling  and  ani- 
mal spirits.  Mr.  Lane  must  have  been  the  very 
kind  of  palient  that  any  medical  man  would  have 
chosen  for  an  experiment,  where  it  was  sought  by 
change  of  air  and  the  stimulus  of  novelties  to  tone 
a  relaxed  system,  renovate  shattered  nerves,  and 
give  a  fillip  to  the  constitutional  springs,  whatever 
and  wherever  they  may  be.  With  his  cheerful- 
ness, his  bonhommie,  his  disposition  to  be  pleased 
with  everything  and  everybody,  his  eye  for  natural 
beauties,  his  facility  in  depicting  to  the  eye  the 
various  operations  of  the  ("old  ^^  ater  House,  and 
such  incidents  or  effects  as  struck  him  during  the 
morning-walks,  he  must  have  been  as  great  an  ac- 
quisition to  the  patients  as  to  the  physician.  Even 
the  distant  reader  cannot  altogether  resist  the 
heartiness  which  imparts  a  freshness  and  charm  to 
the  manner  of  the  book  ;  its  matter,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred, is  not  of  a  very  solid  kind ;  and  the  style 
is  somewhat  diffuse. 

The  sketches  of  life  at  Malvern  are  best  read  as 
a  whole,  when  we  are  gradually  introduced  to  the 
persons,  and  feel  an  interest  in  their  characters 
and  discourse.  Some  of  their  doings  admit  of 
separate  presentation  ;  and  we  will  take  one  of  the 
most  important,  for  those  who  may  contemplate  a 
trip  thither.  The  supplies  are  not  so  much  amiss 
for  patients  "  given  over  by  the  faculty,"  and  who 
are  under  regimen. 

BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  AT  TH«  COLD  WATER  CDRC. 

".\nother  glass  of  this  exquisite  water,  and  home 
to  breakfast  at  nine.  Several  sorts  of  bread,  all 
ill  |)crfection,  and  excellent  butler  ;  bottles  of  the 
brightest  water  and  tumblers,  duly  arranged  on  the 
table ;  jugs  of  milk  for  those  who  like  it,  and  to 
whom  it  is  allowed.  Hue  jug  tmokrs,  and  the 
well-known  fragrant  flavor  soon  sugijesls  to  the 
nose  tea '  Surely  this  is  irregular,  or  why  the  dis- 
guise 1     Why  nut  a  teapot  1 

•  •  •  • 

".\t  the  head  of  thet.ible,  where  the  Doctor  pre- 
sides, was  the  leg  of  mutton,  which,  1  believe,  is 
every  day's  head  dish.  1  forget  what  Mrs.  Wil- 
son dispensed,  but  it  was  something  savory,  of 
fish.  I  saw  veal  cutlets — with  bacon,  and  a  com- 
panion dish,  maccaroni — with  gravy  (a  very  deli- 
cate concoction  ;)  potatoes,  plain  boiled,  or  mashed 
and  browned  ;  spinach,  and  other  preen  vegetables. 
Then  followed  rice-pudding,  tapioca,  or  some 
other  farinaceous  ditto,  rhubarb  UrU,  &c.  So 
much  for  what  I  have  heard  of  the  miserable  diet 
of  water  patients.  The  cooking  of  all  is  perfec- 
tion, snd  something  beyond,  in  Neddy's  (his  son's] 
opinion,  for  he  eats  fat !  i 

",\fler  dinner  the  ladies  did  not  immediately  re- 
tire, hut  made  up  groups  for  conversation,  both  in 
the  dining  and  withdrawing  room.  A  most  happy 
arrangement  this,  which  admits  the  refreshinc  in- 
fluence of  tho  society  of  ladies  in  such  a  house." 

There  is  something  sadly  pleasing  in  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  following  esse,  snd  the  good 
feeling  which  attended  it. 


THK    ANTI-SL4VEBV   THAT   MtOHT    SfCCEED. 


I 


"  A  (ad  page  in  my  diary — ti  death  haa  occurred 
in  lilt)  liouM!. 

"  Mr.  arrived   ten  daya  ago,  without 

notice,  li.ivin)(  journeyed  from  Nurfolk  to  London 
to  consult  tilt'  lirat  physiciana.  llu  hail  cancerous 
tuinura,  pruiiounci'd  ny  all  incurable.  As  a  last 
resort,  hu  pertonned  with  dilTioulty  the  journey  to 
Malvern,  and  arrived  at  the  house  in  a  state  which 
rendered  it  dungcrous  to  move  him  to  lodj;in(;s. 
Tho  doctor  in»Ianily  pronounced  his  state  twyoiid 
the  reach  of  human  aid,  except  in  pailialing  auf- 
ferinj^,  and  soolliini^  his  lew  reniainiii);  days.     He 

told  Mrs.  H that  he  could  not  survive  ten  days. 

After  four  days,  Mr.  B came  to  the,  drawuiij- 

Touni,  and  cordially  shaking  hands  with  all  his 
fellow-patients,  thanked  (Jod  that  he  was  sa/r,  and 
geltini^  well — he  was  'sure  of  it!'     His  appetite 

food — he  slept  well,  and  was  free  from  all  pain. 
'ho  doctor  was  obliged  to  tell  his  alllicted  wife 
that  this  happy  change  showed  no  amelioration 
of  the  actual  diseaae,  which  was  surely  proceeding 
toils  fatal  termination.  When,  some  days  after 
this,  it  was  deemed  right  to  tell  the  patient  of  his 
state,  he  was  with  dilficulty  made  to  believe  it. 
He  had  been  huovant  with  high  spirits,  and  per- 
fectly at  ease,  ilis  relatives  then  came  around 
him  ;  and  about  tho  tenth  day,  (or,  as  I  believe,  on 
the  very  day  predicted,)  he  has  died.  The  brothers 
proposed  to  remove  the  remains,  but  the  consider- 
ate patients  would  not  hear  of  it.  They  asked  if 
he  would  have  the  funeral  at  early  morning  ;  Dr. 
W.  would  not  allow  secrecy,  and  it  is  to  take  place 
in  the  al'ternoon." 

For  the  writer's  main  end,  a  proof  of  the  effica- 
cy of  tho  cold-water  cure,  Mr.  Lane's  book  is  of 
alender  value.  His  own  case,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  think,  proves  little  or  nothing.  The 
main  evil  was  evidently  on  the  nen'ous  system  or 
"  the  spirits."  Tho  best  proof  of  this  is,  that  as 
soon  as  his  trilling  anxiety  about  the  cold-water 
process  was  over,  Mr.  Lane  felt  comparatively 
well  in  lilmscif  i  a  result  which  could  not  have 
followed  and  been  maintained  in  tho  cose  of  or- 
ganic derangement — uiiles.s  upon  tho  principle  of 
Goldsmith's  ((uack,  whoso  patients  felt  an  improve- 
ment even  while  the  pills  were  going  down  the 
throat.  Frinn  his  obvious  unac(|uaintanco  with 
medicine,  Mr.  Ijane's  other  instances  prove  noth- 
ing ;  he  uses  terms  so  generally  that  they  convey 
no  precise  meaning  ;  so  that  his  conclusions  are 
not  warranted  by  his  premises.  He  speaks  of 
some  old  man  of  eighty,  with  "  disease  of  the 
heart,"  who  w.is  greatly  unproved.  Hefore  such 
a  case  is  worth  a  rush,  we  must  know  in  what  way 
the  "  heart"  of  the  old  gentleman  was  allected, 
and  how  its  disonler  was  inferred  ;  even  then,  tho 
case,  considering  the  age  and  the  uncertainty  of 
medical  inference  in  olMcure  diseases,  is  too  near 
a  modern  miracle  fur  implicit  credit. 


THE   ANTI-SLAVERT   THAT   MIGHT   SUCCEED. 

Free  trade  in  sugar  must  at  first  act  as  an  en- 
couragement of  the  slave-trade — there  is  no  doubt 
of  it.  The  opening  of  so  important  a  market  as 
that  of  Great  Uritain  will  enhance  the  value  of 
slave-grown  sugar  ;  the  higher  value  of  the  article 
will  enhance  the  value  of  the  producers  ;  and  that 
will  enhance  the  profits  of  the  slave-trade.  Our 
armed  elForts  at  suppressing  the  trade,  therefore, 
will  be  rendered  more  ridiculous  than  ever,  by  the 
crowning  inconsistency,  that  we  shall  do  our  best 


to  intercept  the  slave  on  his  way  from  Africa  to 

Arooric .        '  •     '    T  •  '  ■-     '      -   '   ■  -  -, 

as  he    I 

owner ,,,0 

coinuK  "e. 

Hut  1  I'st  there.     Con- 

tinued enlcircrmcnt  of  the  armed  suppn'snion  would 
tend  still  further  to  aggravate  the  horror^  <■(  ihfl 
middle  passage.  The  increased  pn  f 
trade  would  of  course  multiply  the  vimh 
in  It ;  the  traders  would  also  be  more  lit:iii  ever 
stimulated  to  brave  the  risk  of  detection  in  hope  of 
profit,  while  the  li     '     :  •  .       ■■  '.  r 

mar};in    for    loss 
would  be  more  rr.iiui'. 
But    the  incentives   to 

Alroniier  than   ever;  su i 

bo  still  more  soukIh,  and  th> 

more  cruelly  sacrificed  to  a  v'. 

the  vessel  and  to  concealment,      it  wili 

ble  to  continue  the  armed  suppression  nv 

in   the  teeth  of  growing  opinion  and  :> 

proof  of  its  inefl[icacy — its  mischievous 

It  will  be  abandoned. 

Must  the  slave-trade,  then,  be  left  to  its  criminal 
career — to  |x;ople  America  with  a  r:          '       '        ■ 
We  think  not.    We  believe  that  t- 
armed  intervention  will  be  the  first  ^iij 
cd'octual    hut   peaceful    war   with   agrai 
and  the  slave-trade.     How  may  this  cin. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  cessatimi  will  be, 
that  England  will  no  longer  bo  regarded  with  dis- 
trust  by   foreign  countries  whom    she    coerces  to 
obey  her  notion  of  moral  necessity.     England  has 
a  conscience  against  trading  in  slaves,  and  she  not 
only  abstains,  but  forces  other  nations  to  abstain. 
Some  do  nut,   but  merely  alfect   to  do  s<i ;    and 
while  they  pretend  to  obey,  they  own  an  increas- 
ing gnV  ■  ••■■.■■•  '      ■  ■   11 
to  so  ll 
fice.      1...,    ....    ....;  ,...,..  I. ..i.ii.u   111  I    HUM...  ?  11.  iv 

purely  philanthropic,  because  they  are  not  cmiscious 
of  such  motives  in   themselves;  lli  ^    1,. '.v.-    h-r 
to  be  actuated  by  an  invidious  di 
wish  to  hinder  their  prosperity,  :i  s 

hate  her  pragmatical  tyranny.  Ill-will  to  England 
is  the  great  su))8iantial  product  of  her  armed  inter- 
vention ;  a  feeling  shared  by  America,  Kraxil, 
Spain,  and  other  great  nations.  The  feeling  will 
die  away  when  the  coercion  ceases. 

The  slave-employing  countries  may  resort  to 
.\frica  to  t'ulfil  all  the  demands  upon  their  labors 
markets.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Southern  Stale* 
of  the  great  .\merican  I'nion  would  do  .«o,  «ince 
8>K-ial  and  political  reasons  make  the  rinzi-ns  of 
the  Union  view  the  increase  of  slaves  with  alarm  ; 
but  Cuba,  and  possibly  Brazil,  might  take  a  larger 
draft  of  slave- immigrants.  The  tralTic,  however, 
would  be  free  ;  the  slaves  would  be  more  valua- 
ble ;  and  the  trader  would  have  no  motive  to  treat 
them  worse  than  cattle  would  be  treated ;  their 
health,  therefore,  would  be  an  object  of  care,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  would  CMsa 
with  our  intervention. 

Hut  if  we  absuined  from  restricting  the  slave- 
migration,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  restricting 
the  migration  of  iVee  blacks.  To  British  .subjects 
we  might  forbid  slave-trading ;  by  pro|jer  reeula- 
tions  in  the  West  Indies,  we  might  prevent  any 
British  slave-trading  by  defeating  its  object,  the 
individual  profit  of  the  trader.  But  the  tree  mi- 
gration would  bring  to  the  West  Indies,  their  most 
useful  population,  the  Negro.     With  a  free  laboi 


SLAVERY   AND  TIME. 
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mirket,  where  wage*  hive  superaed»l  the  lath  as 
•n  iaceotiTe  to  industry,  it  is  most  imperatively 
nwOMHj  to  havi!  an  abundance  nf  lalHircrs :  thai 
abundance  the  West  Indies  would  soon  have,  and 
they  would  then  be  able  to  compete  with  slave- 
owomg  Countries  in  the  growth  of  sugar. 

Bm  to  people  the  West  Indies  is  the  one  great 
•wentisl  to  uiiy  nruhablu  scheme  lor  civilizing  the 
Negro.  The  \\  est  Indies  will  for  the  first  tine 
be  able  to  set  a  complete  practical  example  of  free 
black  labor;  of  which  we  have  preached  the 
merit,  though  we  have  shrunk  from  exemplifying 
it.  The  white  civilaor  cannot  penetrate  the  p«;s- 
tilential  continent  of  .\frica,  to  civilize  the  denizens 
of  the  soil  ;  but  in  the  West  Indies  he  has  the 
African  entirely  under  his  own  eye,  and  in  the 
best  possible  circumstances  for  the  process  of  civ- 
ilization. The  Negro  is  at  once  introduced  to  a 
fully-civilized  society,  but  one  blessed  by  the  too 
rare  concomitant  that  industry  prospers  in  it.  He 
is  easily  kept  in  the  slate  of  discipline,  legal  and 
moral,  the  most  conducive  to  his  own  welfare. 
But  he  is  in  all  respects  a  free  man,  and  is  at  once 
introduced  to  the  pnictice  of  free  institutions:  even 
attaining  the  franchise,  municipal  and  political, 
uiihuut  hinderance.  And  experience  has  proved 
that  in  the  West  Indies  the  S'egro  actually  does 
become  a  civilized  man,  with  extraordinary  facility 
and  rapidity. 

Show,  fur  the  first  time  completely,  that  in  the 
West  indies  emancipation  really  succeeds  in  a 
worldly  s.ons>' — thai  it  is  politically  safe,  and  com- 
mercially jirolilablt — and  you  leach  the  best  possi- 
ble lesson  to  slave-owning  countries  ;  one  far  more 
persuasive  than  coercion.  You  show  them  that 
they  in.iv  abnndon  slavery  itself,  and  that  therefore 
they  do  not  need  the  trade  in  slaves.  Some  have 
already  shown  a  disposltinn  to  profit  by  such  a 
leuon,  were  it  humanely  and  pcrseveringly  read 
to  them,  lirazil  has  several  public  men  willing 
and  able  to  read  it ;  Cuba  has  had  iu  Governor 
Valdez ;  and  even  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union  might  consent  to  benefit  by  an  experimental 
attempt  at  solving  the  great  problem  that  darkens 
their  future. 

But  Africa — how  would  such  a  change  aTect 
her  ?  Most  momentously.  Were  the  eastern 
•hore  of  America  fully  peopled  with  a  free  black 
race^were  even  the  West  Indies  alone  so  peopled 
— commercial  relations  must  necessarily  increase 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  western  .\frica.  It 
must  jneviiably  follow,  that  free  blacks  would  be 
much  and  inrreasinglv  employed  in  any  commer- 
cial rclaiKuis  with  \Ve8tcrn  .\frica  ;  for  which 
their  race  alone  is  suited  by   phymcal  constitution. 

Thr    '    -    of   free    civilized    blacks   in    .\frica 

Wo  V.     To  stale  this  modest  fact  alone, 

ia  '  •<'  il  revolution  in  .\frjca  ;  monarchs 

in  I  'iiiitry  could  not  long  remain  in 

a  r  ihan   menials  in  the  free  set- 

tleawou.  if  the  monarchs  did  not  begin  to  ad- 
vaace  in  civilization,  the  menials  would  aoon  spec- 
ulate in  the  trade  of  being  monarchs.  But  free 
aeille!n"iii«  »i>m1.1  mnliiply,  and  would  be  normal 
acli.  ring  races.     Civilization — 

a  1^  !ion — iinre  established  on 

ibecoTi'  'iia,  would   B(jon  spread  by  a 

fcanCiflr  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 

tbera  ari  .  •  -■■■  ..  -<itlcmenls  in  Western  Africa: 
there  are  Kime  trading  ■t.tiiont ;  .Sierra  I>cone  ia  a 
•lalion  for  lil>erat/'d  .\frirni'.  ill  managed,  unpros- 
psroua ;    Liberia   ia  a  of  transported 

ilaTes;  but  there  are  do  .     .  .'iniea. 


There  have  been  no  such  settlements,  l>ecau8« 
there  have  been  no  materials  for  them-a  surplus  free 
black  population  to  lie  spared  from  the  .\merican 
side  of  the  .Atlantic.  There  has,  however,  al- 
ready been  shown  the  disposition  to  such  a  reemi- 
gratiun  :  the  black  emi);rants  from  our  principal 
West  Indian  colonies  have  willingly  returned  at 
"  delegates  ;"  gentlemen  of  the  black  race  have 
even  consented  to  go,  in  order  to  promote  an  inter» 
course  so  beneficial  to  their  kind  ;  and  an  official 
asent  at  Sierra  Leone  belonged  to  the  race. 
These  are  solitary  instances,  but  they  serve  to 
show  that  the  desired  motive  and  capacity  both 
exist  in  the  .\frican  ;  both  have  been  exhibited 
under  the  inAueiice  of  a  free  black  emigration  to 
the  West  Indies,  limited  as  that  was.  Were  the 
West  Indies  fully  peopled,  our  stations  on  the 
coast  of  Western  Africa  would  become  really 
colonies  ;  although  the  climate  excludes  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  .Anglo-Saxon  influences  would  take 
root,  would  fructify,  and  would  spread  tow ards  the 
interior. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  Africa  might  be  cir- 
ilized  through  the  West  Indies ;  such  is  the  Anti- 
Slavery  enterprise  that  might  succeed. — SjKCtalor, 
25M  July. 


From  the  Spectator. 
SLAVKKY  AND  TIME. 

A  ORCAT  question  of  time  is  involved  in  the  pro- 
ject of  the  anti-slavorv  philanthropists,  which  they 
seem  entirely  to  overfook.  They  induced  Kngland 
to  abolish  first  the  slave-trade  and  then  slavery,  in 
her  own  dominions  ;  but  they  did  .so  by  convincing 
her.  They  have  continued  their  importunity,  and 
extended  it  to  the  rc<ine8t  that  England  should  force 
other  countries  to  abolish  the  slave-trade,  and  .ilso 
slavery,  without  waiting  fur  conviction.  Their 
wish  lias  been  indulged  to  a  surprining  extent,  but 
up  to  this  time  with  no  very  fiatti'ring  results  :  for 
the  compulsory  style  of  policy  nianile.«tly  defeat* 
itself,  hindering  what  might  be  accomplished  were 
it  sought  by  wiser  means. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  national  consisitency. 
It  needs  not  be  confi)undcd  with  obstinate  adherence 
to  one  opinion,  for  it  docs  not  refer  to  different  ]tcTi- 
ods.  A  country,  like  an  individual,  may  fairly 
hold  difTcrent  seniimenls  at  ditfi-rcnt  iw-riods ;  the 
change  being  brought  al«iul  by  the  legitimate  pro- 
cess of  conviction.  Thus,  Kngland  has  more  ihan 
once  chained  her  opinion  on  the  suhjecl  of  West 
Indian  slavery,  and  each  change  has  been  a  real 
advance  towards  a  wiser  and  more  moral  view. 
The  consistency  of  which  we  B|H'ak  refers  to  the 
dilferent  acts  of  the  same  country  at  any  one  pe- 
riod. Kngland  violates  it  at  this  present  lime,  by 
tiderating  slavery  in  the  southern  stales  of  ihe 
great  .American  Union,  and  not  in  Brazil ;  for  we 
make  fiscal  distinctions  tx^tween  the  two,  where 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  moral  distinction.  In  like 
manner,  we  tolerate  in   Uussia  what  v  ■: 

in  Cuba.     It  is  the  same  with  Ihe  slav. 
forbid  on  the  Niger  and  in  the  West  liiuiin  .u.  ■■!- 
imlago  what  we  suffer  at  Mozambique  and  in  the 
Bosphonis. 

How  ran  a  nation  speak  to  the  world  while  the 
practical  e\i"i->'<ii"i  of  its  views  is  thus  full  of  con- 
fusion and  'u'  Countries  are  not,  like 
human  imlr  ..Inwcd  wilh  one  single,  audi- 
ble, and  unmistaUeable  voice;  Britannia  is  noi  a 
teal  peraon,  and  cannot  rise  to  her  feet  and  address 
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the  nMionn  in  a  voice  of  oneness.  Nations  must 
■penk  hv  llii'ir  actions  ;  and,  lo  make  the  discoiirse 
inlellieihlp,  must  make  their  aclinim  have  one  obvi- 
ous and  consistent  drift.  Ily  an  upixmito  system 
England  batllcs  her  own  utterance  ;  one  part  of  her 
policy  is  an  answer  to  the  other,  and  to  refute  her- 
self her  own  actions  may  be  citi"I.  How  can  she 
pretend  that  sliivcry  is  an  intolerable  ollince,  when 
she  makes  no  single  abatement  in  her  amity,  com- 
mercial or  |Hilitical,  with  the  slave-owning,  sla%e- 
tradini;  8iates  of  the  Union?  Brazil  may  well  be- 
lieve that  we  lie  when  we  say  that  we  will  not 
trade  with  her  on  account  of  her  slave-dealing, 
•ince  she  is  far  more  humane  even  on  that  score 
than  nations  from  whom  vse  withhold  no  friendly 
relation.  Dnizil  must  f^uess  that  we  have  some 
other  motive.  If  we  wish  to  make  her  lielieve 
what  we  say,  we  must  shape  our  utterance  to  a 
consistent  unity  ;  and  if  we  rannol,  by  force  of 
treaties,  or  of  irresistible  circum-stancos  in  our  com- 
mercial and  social  slate,  be  consistent  in  our  com- 
pulsory course  ajjainst  the  slave-trade,  we  must 
adopt  some  other  course  in  which  we  can  be  con- 
aistent.  .\s  Ions  as  we  hesitate  tu  do  so,  we 
achieve  nothinir  hut  defeat. 

Now,  can  we  suppress  either  slavery  or  the 
slave-trade  by  compulsion?  Certainly  we  cannot, 
propria  mnlu.  We  cannot  decree  the  cessation  of 
slavery  in  Brazil,  in  the  United  States,  in  .\sia,  or 
even  in  Africa  ;  we  cannot  suppress  the  slave-trade 
under  other  Hags,  by  our  own  edict.  To  etfect 
either  result,  we  must  obtain  the  assent  of  the  na- 
tion whoso  institutions  wo  would  modify,  fan  we 
do  that  by  compulsion  ?  Obviously  not.  We  can- 
not even  attempt  it.  Where  wo  have  extorted  a 
leluctant  assent  from  foreign  governments  to  use 
compulsion  over  their  subjects,  we  have  uniformly 
failed  ;  and  we  have  certainly  provoked  abundant 
odium,  ex:uiperation,  vindictive  desire  rather  to  en- 
courage than  abandon  the  traffic  we  denounce. 

But  while  we  engage  in  this  fruitless  crusade, 
what  a  waste  is  there  of  precious  time !  The 
slavery  that  we  cannot  abolish  is  increasing  in  its 
numlMjrs  anl  its  ge(pgraphical  limits  ;  the  slavtMrado 
by  sea  has  become  mure  horrible  in  its  details ;  and 
slave-trading  for  the  market  of  North  .\merica  has 
turned  into  a  domestic  traffic,  quite  shut  up  from 
our  interference.  The  institution,  therefore,  is 
grrowiiig,  and  its  overthrow  is  h(!eoming  more  diffi- 
cult every  day ;  not  merely  because  our  hostile  ad- 
vances have  grievously  hindered  our  proselytism, 
but  because  tlie  mere  increase  in  numbers  and  ex- 
tent renders  the  practical  removal  or  emancipation 
of  an  ignorant  slave  population  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult through  the  lapse  of  time.  Certainly,  slavery 
makes  greater  progress  than  the  diK-trine  of  aboli- 
tion does,  and  there  is  no  sign  yet  that  the  relative 
pace  of  advance  lias  really  begun  to  alter. 

The  most  hopeful  prospect  of  success  lies  in  a 
process  of  conversion  by  example.  But  we  cannot 
speak  that  example  emphatically  while  we  com- 
plicate it  with  other  priwes-ses  that  are  not  exam- 
ple :  it  must  ho  unavailing  while  we  harden  the 
hearts  of  the  nations  against  us  by  a  hostile  com- 
pulsion. In  order,  then,  to  endow  with  vigor  that 
course  which  is  hopeful,  let  us  abandon  that  which 
is  hopeless — imII  otTtho  hostile  band  of  compulsion, 
and  apply  our  attention,  energies,  and  resources, 
aolely  to  the  example. 

One  immediate  result  would  be  a  great  saving  in 
money.  The  precise  amount  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained.   The  machinery  for  the  aimed  suppression 


of  the  slave-trade  costs  about  half  a  million  yearly. 
The  tax  on  sugar  for  protecting  the  West  Indies  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  a  million  nnd  a  half. 
The   loss  by  refusal   to   Irad.  Ii   Brazil, 

Cuba,  and  other  countries,  an  ,  their  re- 

taliatory tariffs,  must  be  repn-'  "  '  rger 

but  an  unknown  amount.     'I  re- 

fore,  is  to  he  counted  by  tnilli....^  a.-  .....^  .  ^iliich 
we  should  save. 

But  the  fund  thus  accruing,  or  even  :\  noriion  of 
it,  might  Ih-  devoted  in  a  variety  of  \  mur- 

age the  conversion  of  slavc-ownin;.'  to  a 

humaner  and  wiser  policy — detoteil  lo  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  by  force  of  example.  Sir  Uobert 
Peel  has  suggested  improvements  on  the  ministe- 
rial plan  for  altering  the  sugar-duties,  and  among 
them  attention  to  immigration  of  lalnir  into  the 
British  sugar  colonies  :  that  may  best  lie  done  by 
extending  the  sources  to  other  than  the  present 
'*  British  possessions''  on  the  western  coast  of  ,\f- 
rica  ;  and  to  do  so,  with  the  official  aid  and  sujicr- 
vision  that  would  be  desirable,  would  occa.sion  ex- 
pense. Ingenuity  would  devise  other  modes  in 
which  England  could  apply  the  fable  of  the  North 
Wind  ami  the  Sun.  Meanwhile,  not  only  would 
the  nations  he  seduced  into  a  more  favorable  mood, 
but  the  example  would  be  relieved  of  its  contra- 
dicting and  frustrating  contingencies,  and  would  be 
furnished  forth  to  shine  in  the  most  conspicuous 
manner.  In  that  way  P'nslaiid  might  ni.nke  free 
lalwr  succeed  ;  might  so  display  the  fact  before  thk 
worlil  as  to  make  the  knowledge  of  it  uneiiuivnea' 
and  inevitable  ;  and  at  the  same  time  niii;bt  coneil 
iate  the  stranger  to  accept  conviction,  instead  of 
exasperating  him  obstinately  to  resist  it. 


Lord  John  Ri'ssell  has  manfully  grappled  with 
the  moral  part  of  the  sugar  question.  In  rejoinder 
to  the  reply  that  the  wrong  of  admitting  slave-grown 
sugar  is  not  to  be  justified  by  the  other  wrongs  of 
admitting  slave-grown  coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco, 
he  denies  that  these  are  wrongs,  and  contends  that 
it  is  not  for  us  in  our  tariffs  to '  'dg- 
ment  on  the  institutions  and  -  na- 
tions. Commerce  is  the  great  h.-nM,.,,  ,,i  ,■..  .-.cur- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world,  and  that  instrument  is 
impaireu  by  any  restrictions,  especi:ilK  ..i"  ^nch  an 
oflensive  and  irritating  nature  as  il.  4  on 
hostility  to  particular  usages.  How  i  .Miuld 
the  people  of  England  be,  if  the  United  .States  were 
to  forbid  commercial  intercourse  with  us  on  the  score 
of  our  alleged  injustice  to  Ireland  ;  how  exasperated 
Russia  would  be  n  ith  us,  if  we  were  to  refuse  lo  take 
her  tallow  and  hides  because  they  were  the  produce 
of  serf  labor.  The  peace  of  the  world  could  not 
con-sist  with  this  in'  '  '  ''ling, 
and  spying  out  in  i  ad- 
vanced a  jot  by  it  I ■ .■   ^hich 

it  has  been  put  in  practice,  the  groat  object  of  rid- 
ding the  world  of  slavery.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  that  end  may  not  be  tietter  promoted  by 
what  improves  the  harmonics  and  goixl  understand- 
ing between  nations.  As  yet,  we  have  adopted 
but  a  sorry  mode  of  recommending  free  labor, 
guarding  it  with  fences  implying  its  inferiority  to 
slave  lalMjr.  We  begin  to  give  fair  plav  to  ihe'ex- 
ample  when  we  brave  r  i.  ami  our  elTorts 

to  induce  other  nations  t  ill  not  be  weak- 

ened by  the  withdrawal  i.i  fu.  :,Mve  prohibitions, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  closer  amitv  and  im- 
proved influences  which  result  from  the  ties  of 
commercial  interests. — Ezaminer,  1  Aug. 
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Fnim  the  ChrMlin  ObMnrtr. 
PUCE    societies;    and   EMHC    Bl'RRITT,    THE 
LEARNED    AMERICAN    BLACKSMITH. 

Akd  m  Elihii  Burriltmcomintr  serosa  the  Atlan- 
tic to  m."  '  '  iiilhroiiir  tour  111  KngUnd.  And 
who  is  1  !i  ?  To  ask  the  question  "  ar- 
(fur-.  u,..,.iii«n ;"  for  who  that  receives 
m:i  ind  is  supposed  lo  have  any  influ- 
enti .  !'.  been  showered  upon  with  olive- 
branches  i[id  other  anti-war  papers,  in  which  the 
name  of  Klihu  Hurrilt  is  as  conspicuous  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellinjrton's  statue  is  like  to  be  upon  the 
triumphal  arch.  We  are  hearty  peace  men,  though 
not  Peace-Society  men  :  we  abominate  and  depre- 
cate wan  though  we  believe  that  national  defence 
is  lawful  ;  just  as  we  should  with  a  good  con- 
science knock  down,  tongs-wise  or  poker-wise,  an 
uiassin  who  should  burst  in  upon  our  wife  and 
eiiildren  ;  or  as  the  Quaker  on  the  deck  of  a  ves- 
sel boarded  by  an  enemy,  though  he  would  not  use 
lead  or  steel  to  repel  the  invaders,  yet  thought  it 
his  duty  to  thrust  as  many  of  them  as  he  could 
overboard  into  the  ocean,  with  "  Friend,  thou  hast 
no  business  here."  We  are  far  from  undervalu- 
ing, as  many  persons  do,  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  good  men  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
arc  laboring  to  nromote  the  principles  of  universal 
peace  and  gooa  will.  We  honor  their  motives, 
though  thcv  sometimes  injure  the  cause  they  plead 
b»  the  manner  in  which  they  urge  it.  and  by  not 
al!,-  .  -  •  ■■  \\arfare,  when  it  cannot  be 
av.  ig  to  aggressive  ruflian- 
isio.  in  Mi~>iii.inM  . — lu.ii  it  is  a  duty  imperative 
tipon  mm,  patriots,  and  Christians. 

Elihu  Hurritl  is  without  question  a  remarkable, 
and  highly  estimable,  man.  His  ic.-iliius  exertions 
to  suppress  slavery,  to  promote  temperance,  and  to 
blunt  the  appetite  of  nations  for  war,  have  been 
honorable  to  bis  character  as  a  philanthropist  and 
a  Christian  ;  and  his  labors  have  produced  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  his  own  country,  and  have  elicit- 
ed many  friendly  memorials  from  ours.  The 
"  Pminn-Advocale"  asks  : — "  Who  can  estimate 
ih/'  <if  Klihu  Hiirritt  in  calming  down  the 

fie:  ;    .\merica  to  their  present  tempera- 

ture 'v  the  writer,  who,  through  the 

late  teiu  riod.  has  been  pouring  his  ar- 

gur ... .   into  a  million  of  minds  every 

Wf  Iv  two  millions.]  as  it  is  estimated  he 

hat  iLigh  his  Olive  l^'aves  fur  the  .Ameri- 
can press,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  exercised 
an  important  'influence  in  the  amelioration  which 
has  t.iken  pIsc*." 

Wn  fear  that  the  "cooling  down"  has  not  yet  ex- 
tended in  some  quarters  much  below  fever  point  ; 
and  the  addition  of  the  word  Mexico,  to  those  of 
Texas  and  Oregon,  upon  the  American  popular 
war-banner,  has  not  evinced  that   the  mind  of  Ins 

»>'  ■    '■  -^       "   •  •' 

fa 
Wl'ii 
ch- r 

otrv  .  

.h*  .  for  which  pur. 

mi,  \'irgil — "Teiani  ' 

"Texamus  r  <  ;"^-or  that  the  Oregon 

clatnt  i<  not  ■■  (  ir  enveijny.  and  slreleh- 

in:- 
tb. 

111.  -in  not ;  I  • 

cell  '""      neither     ^'   iii|»;     n^U     nimj-i':, 


firivate  nnr  commander,  nation  nor  legislatare,  in 
lis  denunciations  of  war,  under  all  its  forms  and 
for  every  purpose.  If  he  maintains  that  it  is  a 
game,  '•  which,  were  subjects  wise,  kings  would 
not  play  at,"  we  doubt  not  he  would  impartially 
add,  "  Or  presidents  either,  if  citiaens  were  wise." 
In  a  recent  letter,  dated  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
May  15,  he  writes  : 

"  It  makes  mv  heart  sad  to  say  that  America 
has  entered  the  field  of  hloml.  and  jierhaps  is  to  ri- 
val the  Hriti>h  in  India,  and  the  French  in  .Mgeria. 
Our  Texas  iniquity  is  brine  ing  forth  its  first  fruits  of 
sin.  From  one  aggression  after  another,  our  gov- 
ernment haa  got  itsi'lf  into  a  condition  of  war  with 
Mexico,  and  what  is  to  come  of  it  no  human  fore- 
sight can  tell.  The  sober  part  of  our  community 
and  country  are  taken  :  "    '      •    '     •'  1 

war  ;  and  the  whole  \^ 

unsparing  severity,     li  mi. lui.i  ..u. ........ ,-. - 

solation,  that  where  sin  abounds  grace  much  more 
abounds  to  set  limits  to  the  wrath  of  man. 

"  The  peace  band  here  will  not  lie  cast  down  or 
discouraged,  though  'the  heathen  rage  and  the 
people  imagine  a  vain  thing.'  Perhaps  the  cause 
of  peace  may  ultimately  receive  vast  accessions  of 
strength  from  the  thousands  converted  to  its  prin- 
ciples hv  a  new  illustration  of  the  sin  and  folly  of 
war.  We  shall  redouble  our  energies  and  strength- 
en our  faith  to  meet  the  exigency.  We  shall 
speak  outlxildly  against  all  war.  I  hnj.. 
may   occur  to  stay  the  progress  of  li. 

iween  the  two  countries.     I  shall  send  \ :  .  si 

steanter,  I  hope,  some  returns  from  the  addnsw  >•. 
'  liCt  us  follow  |K>ace  with  all  men.'  1  lnqe  nn 
Anti-War  league  will  be  formed  in  the  .-..iir^.  ,.( 
this  year,  which  shall  take  in  as  members  nn.l  elTi- 
cers  men  of  all  nations,  kindred,  and  tongues,  and 
hold  its  anniversary  in  London.  During  my  stny 
in  Kngland  I  intend  to  solicit  attention  to  this  idea. 
I  send  by  Harndcn's  express  500  'Olive  Leaves' 
for  the  liritish  press." 

We  trust  that  our  worthy  reptiblican  has  not 
thoughtthe  worse  of  F.ngland  in  comparing  the  man- 
ifestoes of  Polk  and  Peel ;  and  w  hen  he  arrives 
aniongus.he  will  find, even  in  the  dog-days, that  the 
people  of  Kngland  have  no  belligerent  pnKsioiis  to 
gratify  in  going  to  war  wilh  his  country  ;  and  that 
all  they  ask  of  her  is  reason  and  justice. 

The  history   of  Mr.   Hurritt  deserves   to   rank 

among  the   interesting  literary  annals  of  sncress- 

fully  self-taught  men.     He  was  born  in  New  Hril- 

ain,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1811,  of  honest  and 

lespectable  parents.     He  enjoyed  iho  privilege  of 

attending  the  district  school  for  some  months  every 

year,  till  he  was  sixteen  yeais  old  ;  and   by   his 

III  attention  lo  his  studies  he  beenme 

m  the  elementary  branches  of  an  Kng- 

i;-li  ri!iiiMiion,  and  by  culliv  •  '     "     ''  -  -  ■  '- 

ihg,  he  acquired  much  valii:. 

t  e  arrived  at  the  ago  of  sixii  ■  .,  ...^  i.i 

e  was  appR'ntieed  to  the  trade  of  a  him 

vhen  the  term  of  his  indenltire  had  (.\, 

'  e  had  attained  liis  legal  majority,  he   had  ^-i:).  I 

'ii.  r.  iiiiitidn  of  iH'ing  a  young  man  of  good  ni.i  il 

It  character,  and  a  skilful  workman  in 

I,  and  one  who  cherished  an  ardent  nt- 

laehiiieul  for  Inioks.     The  Hiblc  was  the  first  l>»<.k 

which  he  thoroughly  studied  ;  and  at  a  very  e.irly 

'  .■  was  familiar  with  almost  every  passage  in 

I  and  New  TcsUmenla.     He  next  availed 
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ness  of  hia  friend*.  Before  he  rearhcd  the  tge  of 
Iwpiiiy-oiic  ho  was  conversant  with  llie  Knglish 
(-1iiS!<irs,  hotli  in  prose  anil  poetry,  and  pnssed  de- 
li({lilfiilly  many  of  his  leisure  hours  in  poring  o»er 
llic  pajjes  of  Milton,  Young,  Thomson,  Cowper, 
Addiaon,  &<•.  In  the  winter  of  the  year  in  which 
he  altiiincd  his  majority,  ht  commenced,  under  the 
diriTlion  of  a  hroilicr-in-law,  who  was  an  acrom- 
plished  scholar,  the  study  of  mathematics.  Atmut 
the  same  time  he  entered  on  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  Virgil  in  the 
original.  He  soon  after  turned  his  attention  to 
French,  which  he  masterfd  with  womlerful  facili- 
ty. He  then  acquired  the  .Spanish,  and  afterwards 
the  Greek  and  German  languaires.  During  two 
winters  he  devoteii  nearly  all  his  time  to  study, 
but  he  was  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
during  spring  and  summer  in  working  at  his  trade 
as  a  hiacksmith,  and  in  this  exemplary  way  ac- 
quiring the  means  of  subsistence. 

When  about  twenty-three  years  old,  he  accepted 
nn  invitation  "  to  teach  a  grammar-school,"  but 
this  employment  did  not  suit  his  convenience  or 
his  inclination.  He  was  then  engaged  for  a  year 
or  two  as  an  agent  for  a  manufacturing  company, 
when  hn  returned  to  his  ami/,  and  has  since  been 
industriously  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  black- 
smith, to  wiiich  he  was  apprenticed  in  his  youth; 
but  he  devotes  all  his  leisure  hours  to  literary  pur- 
suits. After  having  ma.Mered  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages,  and  all  the  languages  of 
modern  Europe,  he  turned  his  attention  toOrientiil 
literature,  and  in  order  to  avail  himselfof  the  facil- 
ities afforded  by  the  valuable  library  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  he  removed 
to  that  place,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  and 
been  regarded  as  a  useful  and  exemplary  citizen. 
He  has  become  a  proficient  in  the  most  difficult 
languages  of  Asia,  and  in  many  of  those  languages 
in  Europe  which  are  now  nearly  disused  and  obso- 
lete— aiming  them  are  Gaelic,  Welsh,  Celtic,  Sax- 
on, Gothic,  Icelandic,  Russian,  Sclavonic.  Arinc- 
niiin,  Chaldaic.  Syriac,  Arabic,  Kthiopie,  Sanscrit, 
and  Tainul.  It  was  staled,  in  a  public  meeting, 
in  18.18,  by  Governor  Everett,  that  Mr.  iiurritt  by 
that  time.  Ay  his  unaided  induslnj  alone,  had  made 
himself  act/uainled  tcith  fifty  lani^agrs.  Mr.  Uur- 
ritt  shows  no  disposition  to  relax  from  his  labors. 
He  usually  devotes  eight  hours  to  labor,  eight 
hours  to  study,  and  eight  hours  to  fihysiral  indul- 
gence and  rrjMtsc ;  and,  by  pursuing  this  course,  he 
enjoys  the  advantages — vainly  coveted  by  many 
literary  men — connected  with  "  a  sound  mind  in  a 
healihy  body."  Nor  does  he  confine  his  labors 
to  the  mere  acquisition  of  literary  wealth — he  also 
diffuses  it  with  a  liberal  hand.  He  has  written 
many  valuable  articles  for  periodical  publications  ; 
he  has  delivered  many  lectures  which  have  been 
replete  with  interest  and  valuable  information ; 
and  has  been  repeatedly  listened  to  by  large  and 
highly  respectable  audiences,  in  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  other  places,  with  edification  and  de- 
light. He  has  not  yet  reached  the  meridian  of 
lite,  and  it  is  to  be  ho|>ed  that  many  years  of  use- 
fulness are  still  before  him. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
nim  in  183!),  to  Dr.  Nelson,  a  gentleman  who  had 
taken  some  interest  in  his  history,  displays  the 
simple,  unassuming,  earnest  character  of  the  man, 
in  a  very  interesting  point  of  view. 

"  An  accidental  allusion  to  my  history  and 
pursuits,  which  I  made  unthinkingly,  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  was,  to  my  unspeakable  auqirise,  brought  i 


before  the  public  ai  a  rather  o«lcntalinas  Jriul  on 
my  part  to  the  world  ;  and  1  find  myself  in«(dTed 
in  a  species  of  notoriety,  not  it  all  in  consonancg 
with  my  feelings.  Those  who  have  been  aemiaint- 
ed  with  my  character  from  my  youth  up  will  aire 
me  credit  for  my  siiw     •       '       i  .^r 

entered  my  heart  to  of 

my  own.     I  had,  uni.. ,■„■  ...mt 

which  I  have  mentioned,  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
my  way  unnoticed,  even  among  my  brethren  and 
kindred.  None  of  them  ever  thought  that  I  had 
any  particular  genius,  as  it  is  called  ;  I  never 
thought  so  myself  .Ml  that  I  have  accomplished, 
or  ex|iect  or  hope  to  accomplibh,  has  been  and  will 
he  by  that  plodding,  patient,  pcraerering  process 
of  accretion  which  builds  the  ant-hea{i — particle 
by  panicle — thought  by  thought — fact  by  fact. 
.Vnd  if  I  ever  was  actuated  by  ambition,  its  high- 
est and  farthest  aspiration  reached  no  farther  than 
the  hope  to  set  before  the  youni;  men  of  my  coun- 
try an  example  in  employing  those  fragments  of 
time  called  '  odd  moments.'  And,  sir,  I  should  es- 
teem it  an  honor  of  costlier  traler  than  the  tiara 
encircling  a  monarch's  brow,  if  my  future  activity 
and  attainments  should  encourage  American  iror«- 
ing  nim  to  lie  proud  and  jealous  of  the  credentials 
which  God  has  given  them  to  every  eminence  and 
immunity  in  the  empire  of  mind.  These  are  the 
views  and  sentiments  with  which  I  have  sat 
down  night  by  night,  for  years,  with  blistered 
hands  and  brightening  hopes,  to  studies  which  I 
hoped  might  he  serviceable  to  that  class  of  the 
community  to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong.  This 
is  my  aiitliilion.  This  is  the  goal  of  my  aspira- 
tions. But,  not  only  the  prize,  but  the  whole 
course  lies  before  me,  perhaps  beyond  my  reach. 
'  I  count  myself  not  yet  to  have  attained'  to  any- 
thing worthy  of  public  notice  or  private  mention ; 
what  I  may  do  is  for  Providence  to  determine. 

"  As  you  expressed  a  desire  in  your  letter  for 
some  acc<iunt  of  my  past  and  present  pursuits,  I 
shall  hope  to  gratify  you  on  this  point,  and  also 
rectify  a  misapprehension  which  you  with  many 
others  may  have  entertained  of  my  acquirements. 
With  regard  to  my  attention  to  the  languages,  a 
study  of  which  I  am  not  so  fond  as  of  mathematics, 
I  have  tried,  by  a  kind  of  practical  and  philosophi- 
cal priKCss,  to  contract  such  a  familiar  acqoaint- 
ance  with  the  head  of  a  family  of  languages,  as  to 
introduce  me  to  the  other  members  of  the  same 
family.  Thus,  studying  the  Hebrew  very  criti- 
cally, I  became  readily  acquainted  with  its  cognate 
languages,  among  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Sytiac,  Chahlaic,  Arabic,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic, 
&c.  The  languages  of  Europe  occupied  my  at- 
tention immediately  after  I  had  finished  my  clas- 
sics;  and  I  studied  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
German,  under  native  teachers.  ..\i'i- -..  ~^.i.,  ] 
pursued  the  Portuguese,  Flemish,  1'  .1- 

ish,  Norwegian,  Icelandic,  Welsh,  (i .  .  .  '  .;ic. 
I  then  ventured  on  further  east  into  the  Kussiaa 
empire  ;  and  the  ScLivonic  opened  to  roe  about  a 
dozen  of  the  languages  spoken  in  that  vast  domain, 
between  which  the  affinity  is  as  marked  as  that 
between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Besides 
those,  I  have  attended  to  many  different  European 
dialects  still  in  vogue.  I  am  now  trying  to  push 
on  eastward  as  fast  as  my  means  will  pennit, 
hoping  to  discover  still  farther  analogies  among  the 
oriental  languages,  which  will  assist  my  pro- 
gress." 

Mr.  Burritt  speaks  in  glowing  words  of  the 
blessings  in  store  for  the  world  from  the  united 


4SS 


rucB  societies;  and  elihu  burbitt. 


■genoy  of  the  "  Anj^lo-Saxon  race"  in  the  domin- 
ions ofQuovn  Victoria  and  in  tho  United  Slates  of 
Ann'ri'-T  Thi'n,  adverting  to  the  iinhapjiy  symp- 
ti'  "  hirh  have  apiicarcd  between  the 

t.  .if  this  race,  he  says  : 

•■  A  w  :ir  III  iwciMi  Kiijil.ind  and  America,  for  any 
oause,  would  hf  a  war  with  OikI.  his  (lospel,  the 

gp-,.,.  ...  1  ,,,  ,|C  |,jg  relijjion  ;  with  all  living 

r  ■,;ons  of  men  on  the  whole  earth. 

'I:. ;  the  first  paixhan  gun  in  such  a 

contest  wotilii  not  only  sink  a  ship,  hut  it  would 
aink  the  wliole  heathen  world  to  the  deepest  depths 
of  that  moral  night  in  which  they  groped  a  century 
ago!  A  war  botwcen  England  and  America! — it 
would  be  the  greatest  curse  that  has  visited  this 
world  since  the  fall  of  man  !" 

There  has  been  an  extensive  exchange  of  what 
are  called  "Friendly  International  Addresses," 
(more  than  thirty.)  signed  by  a  great  number  of 
perstms  on  each  side  of  the  Ailanlic,  expressive  of 
their  earnest  desire  to  preserve  pacific  relations  and 
hearty  afleciinn  between  the  two  countries.  One 
of  these  addresses  was  from  more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred women  at  Exeter  to  their  sisters  in  Philadel- 
phia. Elihu  Hurritt  says,  in  reference  to  them,  in 
a  recent  letter  to  a  friend  : 

"  I  rejoice  with  exceeding  joy,  at  the  tokens  for 
good  which  have  greeted  our  eyes.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  our  two  countries,  immediately  on  the 
adjustment  of  this  unhappy  question  of  Oregon, 
will  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  social  and  commercial 
in:  ■ '     li  will  be  facilitated  by  the  intcr- 

( ■  !ice  that  has  l>oen  opened  through 

th.  i  ■,..,..,,  ii.it-rnational  Addresses.'  What  a 
moral  power  the  friends  of  peace  throughout  the 
world  might  wield  by  intercommunications  of  this 
kind  !  I  shall  esteem  it  the  most  pleasant  occur- 
rence of  my  life  to  have  been  interested  in  this 
blessed  movement.  I  feel  as  near  to  every  one  of 
you  as  if  you  were  my  brethren  according  to  the 
flesh.  My  thoughts  steal  out  after  you  by  the 
wayside  and  by  the  fireside.  I  read  over  and  over 
your  kind  letters,  and  wonder  that  there  should  be 
questions  of  warlike  controversy  in  the  world,  when 
such  lively  susceptibilities  to  friendship  are  com- 
mon to  human  hcan."!  everywhere ; — when  it  is  so 
easy  to  make  a  friend  even  across  a  wintry  ocean. 
I  hope  to  see  you  face  to  face  in  the  course  of  the 
rnmitirr  (.iimmer,  as  I  am  preparing  to  visit  Old 
1"  ut  the  middle  of  June.    I  have  thought 

til      !  ■  do  a  little  for  the  cause  of  peace  in 

your  country,  in  the  way  of  writing  for  the 
press." 

Mr.  Burritt  describes  in  his  own  characteristic 
Myle  his  projected  tour  in  England. 

"  About  the  first  June,  we  propone,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  t.ike  steamer  or  packet  for  Eng- 
In    '      '•       ir  arrival,  we  propose  to  take  a  JT 
1  and  travel  on,  liKO  Bunjan's  pi! 

tiiiM.^.,  hi,;  country,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  uhm  .^ 
•  day. 

'  With  a  pocket  for  my  wheat,  and  a  pocket  for 

my  r)e, 
And  a  jug  of  water  by  my  aide  to  drink  when  I  am 

dry.' 

r  ^  leisurely  on  foot  through  tho  agricul- 

1  '".  we   anticipate   the    opportunity   of 


oil.   .:    ill     ,,    •■■ 

the  anvil.    I 
Mriog  that  '. 


Ill  pull  at  every  latch- 
...  the  door  or  gate,  and 


study  the  physiology  of  turnips,  hay-ricka,  cabbages, 
ho^is,  iic,  and  of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine.  We  propose  to  avoid  the  lions  of  the  coun- 
tr)-,  and  confine  our  walks  to  the  low  lands  of  com- 
mon life ;  and  to  have  our  conversation  and  com- 
munion chiefly  with  the  lalHiring  cKisscs.  Perhaps 
we  might  get  together  a  knot  of  them  Home  moon- 
shiny  night  and  talk  to  them  a  little  nn  temperance, 
peace,  and  universal  broiherlio<Ml.  During  such  a 
pedestrian  tour,  we  think  we  might  tee  and  hear 
some  things  which  a  person  could  not  do  while 
whizzing  through  the  country  on  the  railroad  at  the 
rale  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

Our  learned  mechanic  will  have  some  difficulty 
in  adhering  to  his  project,  lie  may  not  wish  to 
see  "  lions ;"  hut  he  will  b<;  a  lion  himself,  and 
men,  women,  and  children  will  crowd  to  see  him. 
There  are  sixteen  hundred  eager  visitors  at  Exeter 
to  begin  with ;  not  to  mention  the  other  twenty- 
nine  "  addresses  ;"  and  if  he  be  as  extraordinary  a 
linguist  as  is  stated,  the  learned  and  the  fashiona- 
ble of  England  will  not  fail  to  do  him  honor ;  and 
he  will  not  1)C  allowed  to  conceal  him.self  entirely 
lK?hind  cottage  doors.  But  apart  from  his  literary 
claims,  and  the  paucity  of  very  deeply  Earned  men 
who  visit  us  from  .\mcrica,  (not  that  we  mean  that 
his  country  is  orida  as  a  Ironxtm  nulri.x,)  his  celeb- 
rity as  a  philanthropist  will  cause  his  acquaintance 
tone  extensively  sought  for;  and,  in  seriousness, 
the  intercourse  between  England  and  the  I'nited 
States,  of  persons  of  his  station  of  life,  and  of  such 
friendly  and  peace-loving  dispositions,  may  be  a 
useful  counter|M)ise  to  the  influence — if  they  have 
any^if  our  Trollopes  and  Dickonses,  who  prefer 
idle  jesting  and  mischief  to  truth  and  love.  Our 
Icanied  Theban  says  in  a  letter  last  month  to  one 
of  his  ci8-.\tlantic  friends  :  "  Heaven  bless  old  Eng- 
land forever !  Her  maternal  leaning  towards  her 
American  daughter  bespeaks  the  parent."  Well 
and  kindly  said,  Elihu. — If  any  of  our  rural  read- 
ers should  hear  of  a  western  stranger,  with  a 
brawny  arm,  wielding  a  hickory  statT,  visiting  the 
cottages  in  their  parish,  and  talking  words  of  peace 
to  the  admiring  rustics,  let  them  accost  him  in 
Oreek,  or  one  of  the  Shemitic  tongues,  if  they  can 
master  it,  and  bid  him  a  friendly  welcome. 

The  Orientalism  of  Napoleon. — It  has  lieen 
often  said,  that  he  was  nricntsl  in  all  his  habits. 
His  plan  of  supremacy  bore  all  the  stamp  of  ori- 
entalism—  the  solitary  jMimp,  the  inflexilde  will, 
the  unshared  p<iwcr,  and  the  inoxonililo  revenge. 
The  throne  of  the  empire  was  as  i»<dated  as  the 
seraglio.  It  was  surrounded  by  all  the  strength  of 
terror  and  cmft,  more  formidafde  than  batllcmcnts 
and  bastions.  Its  interior  was  as  mysterious  as  its 
exterior  was  magnificent ;  no  man  was  sulTercd  to 
iiiach  it  but  as  wddicr  or  slave;  its  will  was 
1  only  by  the  roaring  of  cannon;  the  over- 
iiii.Av  of  a  minister,  the  proclamation  of  a  war, 
or  the  announcement  of  a  dynasty  crushed  and  a 
kingdom  overrun,  were  the  only  notices  to  Europe 
of  the  doings  within  that  cenirnl  plac<!  of  power. 
But,  with  all  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  he  overlooked 
the  true  principles  of  supremacy.  All  power  must 
be  pyramidal  to  bo  secure.  The  base  must  not 
only  be  broad,  but  the  gradations  of  the  pile  must 
l)e  regular  to  tho  summit.      With  Napoleon  the 

'  pyramid  was  inverted — it  i  '    '  ■    earth  but  in 

one  point;  and  tho  very  "f  'he  masa 

resting  upon  his  single  fcrtiMii    ,  »|.i.:.iil  it  to  ovcr- 

'  throw  at  the  first  change  of  circumstances. — Black- 

I  v>ood'$  Magaztne. 
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From  the  Brluonlt. 

Life  in  the  midrrnrss ;  or,  Wandrrings  in  South 
Africa.     By  Hknhy  H.  SlEriitt.N.     Bontlcy. 

NoTHiNn  can  h«  more  original  nnH  animatcH 
than  this  narrative  of  travel  in  the  wilds  of  South 
Africa.  It  opens  to  us  a  new  ri>i»ion  ami  a  new 
state  of  cxiMenco.  It  is  one  of  those  works  issued 
now  and  then  which  every  one  will  l>e  vager  to  road, 
and  which  every  one  will  bo  delij,'hted  with. 

The  author,  with  three  companions,  lefl  Gra- 
ham's Town  in  April,  IS-14,  to  explore  the  wilds 
that  lay  to  the  north  of  the  British  possessions  at 
the  Cape.  The  party  consisted  of  the  four  gentle- 
men, and  ten  or  twelve  Hottentot  attendants. 
They  had  three  wagons  well  stored  with  all  neces- 
sary liacsrage  and  jirovisions,  about  fifty  oxen,  thir- 
ty horse.H,  and  some  dojjrs. 

It  inspires  one  with  a  stranije  kind  of  emotion  to 
hear  of  this  little  party  boldly  venturing  into  the 
wilderness,  explorinjj  an  unknown  recion,  trusting 
themselves  in  the  heart  of  sjivaco  and  unreclaimed 
deserts,  abounding:  with  all  descriptions  of  terocious 
life,  for  the  mere  love  of  adventure  and  novelty. 
For  a  sujiply  of  food  they  trusted  chiefly  to  their 
guns  and  llie  swiftness  of  their  horses,  for  water  to 
the  stn>am9  and  fountains  that  cro-ssed  their  track, 
and  for  fora(je  to  the  grass  anil  herbage  that  were 
generally  met  with  in  abundance.  Their  travel 
lasted  for  eight  months,  yet  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  they  seem  t4i  have  suffered  nothing  from 
scarcity.  They  were  generally  well  supplied  with 
one  kind  of  game  or  another. 

By  the  Orange  and  the  Maraqua  rivers  they  met 
with  the  b«^8l  sport  and  with  the  most  magnificent 
Bcenerv.  In  the  waters  they  met  with  crocodiles 
and  hippopotami ;  on  the  banks,  in  thick  jungles, 
with  elephants,  lions,  rhinoceroses,  leopards,  and 
panthers,  and  in  the  more  open  country  with  herds 
of  hutlalos,  deer,  and  giraffes.  Their  sporting  ex- 
cursions were  attended  with  all  the  excitement  of 
daniier,  but  none  of  the  party  were  seriously  in- 
jured, ihoiigli  they  often  lost  their  cattle  from  the 
ferocious  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  From  .\pril  to 
Decemlx'r  they  lived  in  the  freedom  of  savage  life, 
and  returned  at  last  to  the  Cape  in  the  enjoyment 
of  excellent  health,  and  highly  delighted  with  their 
travel  in  the  wilderness. 

Our  extracts  from  this  entertaining  volume  must 
necessarily  be  scattered.  The  author  kept  a  jour- 
nal, and  has  here  reproduced  it  almost  rrrbatim. 
All  his  details  have  the  rough  force  of  the  life  he 
led,  and  are  marked  by  the  high  spirit  in  which  he 
wrote.  On  the  3()th  of  June,  while  encamped  near 
the  Vaal  river,  he  made  his 

FIRST   ACQUAINTANCE   WITH   A  LION. 

^"  Before  daybreak  I  was  ronsed  from  my  slumber 
in  the  tent  by  Bain  s.iying,  '  Something  has  got 
hold  of  an  ox,'  and,  listening,  heard  the  poor  crea- 
ture Iwdlow  and  moan  piteously,  but  in  a  kind  of 
stifled  tone.  The  horses  had  all  lieen  fastened  to 
the  wagon  wheels,  but  the  oxen,  having  had  a  hard 
day's  work,  had  been  allowed  to  lie  loose  during 
the  night.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  grey 
light  w;is,  we  judged,  sutTicicnt  for  out  purpose, 
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and  three  of  us,  well  armed,  Rallied  forth  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  outcry,  to  reconnoitre.  We  marked 
a  crow  hovering,  and  by  its  guidance  soon  discov- 
ered one  of  the  best  oxen  Iv  '  '  We  ap- 
proached with  caution,  and  a  ■  'I  Hotten- 
tot pointed  to  the  laree  print  o;  -  loot  in  the 

sand  jii.st  by  us.  The  lion  had  attacked  the  ox  in 
the  rear,  and  fastened  his  tremendous  claws  in  the 
poor  wretch's  side,  one  having  pierced  through  to 
the  intestines  ;  he  had  then  bitten  him  in  the  flank, 
and,  to  show  the  prodigious  power  of  the  monster's 
jaws,  the  thigh  joint  was  dislocated,  the  hide 
broken,  and  one  of  the  largest  sinews  snapped  in 
two,  and  protruding  from  the  wound  :  having  thus 
crippled  his  victim,  he  had,  apparently,  seized  him 
by  the  throat  and  throttled  him. 

"  We  could  discern  that  the  cattle  had  all  been 
sleeping  together  when  first  surprised,  and  the  lion, 
following  on  the  trail  of  some  Griqua  horsemen, 
whom  he  had  met  on  the  preceding  evening,  had 
come  across  the  oxen,  and  sprung  on  the  nearest. 
We  traced  his  spoor  all  along  the  road  to  the  scene 
of  slaughter,  and  on  the  retreat  after  it.  Ho  had 
not  eaten  a  morsel,  which  was  some  satisfaction  to 
our  feelings.  The  first  scuflle  had  evidently  been 
violent,  for  the  ground  was  much  indented  by  it. 
This  having  been  the  outside  ox,  and  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  rest,  they  had  not  smelt  their 
dreadeil  foe,  and  had  only  run  a  little  way  oflf,  else 
they  would  not  have  stojiped  for  many  miles.  Ex- 
ecrations and  cries  for  reve nirc  were  universal ;  so, 
forming  a  laree  party,  we  started  in  pursuit  of  the 
lion,  attended  by  some  good  dogs.  With  the  great- 
est difficulty  we  followed  his  track  over  sand  and 
stones,  by  the  assistance  of  Hottentot  eyes ;  but 
even  these  would  in  one  or  two  cases  have  failed, 
if  a  sagacious  dog,  perceiving  our  object,  had  not 
nin  on  the  scent,  stopping  constantly  to  see  if  we 
advanced,  as  if  conscious  of  the  fierce  creature  wo 
were  pursuing. 

"  The  search  became  at  intervals  very  exciting, 
when  the  spoor  led  into  a  glen  of  long  dead  grass 
or  rushes  :  hut,  whether  purposely  or  not,  the  lion 
always  left  us  to  windward,  so  that  his  no.se  would 
inform  him  of  our  approach  ;  and  after  a  fatiguing, 
unsuccessful  chase,  the  sun  growing  very  hot  and 
our  stomachs  craving  for  breakfast,  we  resought 
the  wagons. 

"  The  habits  of  the  king  of  beasts  are  not  of  that 
noble  order  which  naturalists  formerly  ascribed  to 
him.  In  the  daytime  he  will  almost  invariably  fly 
from  man.  unless  attacked,  when  his  courage  is 
that  of  mincled  race  and  despair.  I  have  seen  the 
lion,  suddenly  ronsed  from  his  lair,  run  off  as  tim- 
idly as  a  buck.  It  is  said  that  even  at  night  they 
do  not  like  to  seixe  a  man  from  a  party,  especially 
if  the  persons  exercise  their  voices  ;  and  that  the 
carcass  of  an  antelope,  or  other  game,  may  be  pre- 
serveil  untouched  by  hanging  some  stirnips  on  a 
branch  near,  so  that  the  irons  may  clash  together 
when  blown  by  the  wind  :  a  white  handkerchief  on 
the  end  of  a  ramrod  is  another  receipt  for  efleciing 
the  same  object.  The  lion  is  a  stealthy,  cunning 
brute,  never  attacking  unless  he  has  the  advantage, 
and,  relying  on  his  vast  strength,  feels  sure  of  the 
J  victory.    The  natives  tell  incredible  stories  of  his 
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sa^^acity,  which  would  almost  mike  him  a  reason- 
ing animal.  Tlu-rc  are  well-authcnticatoH  cases 
on  record  of  lions  carrying  away  men  at  night  from 
the  fireside,  but  these  are  quite  the  exception. 
They  are  jfregarious,  as  many  as  twenty  having 
been  seen  in  a  troop. 

"  Balked  of  our  revenge,  we  started  for  the  next 
water,  but  first  of  all  we  carefully  cut   i 
stowed  aw«v,  all  the  flesh  of  the  dead  ox, 
onlv  :'  '     '        '•       «  and  oro».->  \>im.hi 

gpf,  he  hide  iM'hind  the 

last  wagon,  iuii  ill!  .i:..-...^--...  ihight  follow  and  be 
eottmpped.  We  came  to  a  pool,  called  Papkuil's 
font^,  surrounded  by  low  clumps  of  bush  and 
long  Brass,  well  fitted  to  be  the  head-quarters  of 
fetit  fro.  Two  guns  loaded  with  slugs  were  se- 
cured to  stakes  near  the  water,  their  muzzles  pro- 
truding through  some  bushes,  cut  and  placed  so  as 
to  conceal  them  :  a  string  was  then  attached  to  the 
triggers,  and  fastened  to  a  large  piece  of  meat,  in 
■oeh  a  manner  that  any  creature  laying  hold  of  it 
would  discharge  the  puns  in  his  face.  Care  was 
uken  that  there  should  be  no  path  but  in  front  of 
the  battery,  and  twilight  had  In-pun  to  faile  when 
all  our  preparations  were  completed.  Much  trou- 
Ue  was  experienced  in  tying  up  the  oxen  and 
hones;  one  voung  ox  broke  away,  and  was  of  ne- 
cessity abandone<l  to  his  fate.  Good  fires  were 
made,  a  slight  hedge  of  thorn  boughs  was  formed 
round  our  camp  at  the  least  secure  point,  and,  sup- 
per over,  we  all  retired  to  bed. 

"  At  about  2,  A.  M.,  Hendrick,  ever  wakeful, 
shouted  out,  '  There  stands  the  lion  1  shoot  I'  and, 
before  we  could  jump  from  our  beds,  the  discharge 
of  a  gun  was  heard.  The  horses  and  cattle  had 
been  very  uneasy  for  some  time  previously,  snort- 
ing and  struggling  to  get  free  :  one  horse  actually 
broke  his  halter,  and  ran  away,  and  was  brought 
back  by  Frolic.  U  is  miraculous  how  both  escaped 
from  the  lion,  which  then  must  have  l)een  prowl- 
ing round  us.  On  emerging  we  saw  the  oxen,  like 
so  many  pointers,  with  their  noses  in  i>ne  direction 
snuffing  the  air;  and  found  that  an  old  white  ox, 
which  had  not  l)een  fa.ttened  up  on  account  of  its 
age  and  docility,  but  merely  driven  amongst  the 
rest,  had  strayed  aWit  thirty  yards  from  our  camp, 
to  nibble  some  grass,  and  had  Ix^en  assailed  by  the 
enemy.  Pift  said  that  he  saw  the  brute  on  the  ox 
and  fired,  whereupon  he  r  1  his  prey  and 

fled,  and  the  poor  tcrrit'i  d   back  to  the 

wagon  ni  '  '  '      .   «ii  ri-  m-  began  stretch- 

ing out  :  11  another,  as  if  engaged 

in  a  suri;.. .,,  .  a,.im...,.i,.iii  of  his  limlis.  The  air 
all  the  while  was  piercingly  cold,  and  a  basin  of 
water  in  the  tent  had  a  coal  of  ice  on  it  an  inch 
thick.  The  fires  were  anew  supplied  with  fuel, 
and  a  watch  set ;  the  profoundcst  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  deep  breathing  of  the  oxen,  reigned 
a^n  ;  and,  being  thoroughly  chilled,  we  nestled 
once  more  under  our  warm  blankets.  On  inspect- 
ing the  tnp  in  the  morning  we  fi>und,to  our  griev- 
<nu  diKx  I,  that  s  bid  cap  ha<l  prevented 

the  prp  from  expliMling :  and  that  the 

ll  one  ii:iM  (ri.         ■'    '    •  miss<'d  its  aim — the 
bore  the  roar'  ,  but  was  none  of  it 

eaten.     The  •■•  ■•  erted  was  found  un- 

injured, but  ■■  iweil  several  severe 

scratches  on   :  ,  !i  swelled  extrcmcUf. 

We  rexdved  to  wait  another  day,  ami  prepare  tot 
the  lioD." 

The  lion,  however,  escaped  them  ;  but  in  the 
light  tbey  shut  a  large  bycua. 


From  tb*  Cliarchmtn. 


Mr.  Editor, — It  is  not  out  of  place,  nor  out  of 
season  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  ends  and  object 
of  the  daily  service.  Hy  some,  one  view  may  be 
taken — bv  others  a  different  one  may  be  appre- 
ciated. To  all,  every  view  of  it  will  be  of  use, 
and  therefore  as  one  1  send  you  the  following,  in 
!io  measure  of  an  old  English  hymn. 

A    RKASON    FOR   THE    DAILY   BERTICC. 

Man  has  few  days  to  live, 

And  life  shall  be. 
Not  here  on  earth  ;  but  in 

Eternity. 

Here  we  may  love  atid  praise ; 

And  ever  dwell 
With  God  ;  or  follow  sin  : — 

Seek  heaven  or  hell. 

But  there  no  choice  may  be ! 

For  with  that  day. 
Which  ends  our  life,  will  pass 

For  aye  away 

Our  trial ;  and  old  and  young 

— From  sea  and  land — 
Before  the  "  great  White  Throne" 
Shall  trembling  stand. 

When  "  every  knee  shall  bow" 

And  "  tongue  confess" 
— They  who  revile  their  God, 

And'  they  who  bless. 

Since  then  liefore  ipy  Judge 

This  flesh  shall  kneel ; 
When  flames  shall  wasting  pour, 

— My  works  reveal. — 

1  'II  now  anticipate 

That  fearful  day  ; 
And  at  my  Saviour's  feet 

In  dust  will  pray  ; 

Confess  my  countless  sins, 

Mv  loss  deplore; 
And  ilnily  bow  the  knee, 

Till  time  is  o'er. 

That  so  when  mountains  shake 

And  pass  away, 
Thou  may'st  my  soul  preserre 

In  that  dread  day. 

I  cannot  see  Thee  now ! 

My  mort.al  sight 
Is  far  too  weak  to  bear 

Thy  awful  light. 

But  faith  shall  view  Thee  here ; 

And — as  alone — 
Will  try  to  think  of  Thee 

As  on  Thy  throne. 

Grant  me,  O  Lord,  a  place 

—At  Thy  blest  feet. 
Among  that  "  two  or  three" 

Who  with  Thee  meet. 

For  soon  the  day  will  come 

When  I  shall  be 
Rapt  with  Thy  vision  in 

Eternity. 


HOLLY  COTTAGE. 


I 


From  Fnaw't  Mifulm. 
HOLLY   COTTAGE. 
CHATTER    I. 

It  ia  iitnng«  how  much  deeper  and  more  en- 
during is  our  nympathy  with  sorrow  than  with  joy. 
Muny  a  chocri'iil  homo  du  I  pasa  in  my  country 
ramhies,  before  many  a  cottage  duor  do  I  pause  to 
watch  iho  merry  children  at  llicir  play  ;  but  there 
i«  one  house  before  which  I  always  lin(rer  with  a 
melancholy  interest,  and,  often  a-s  i  pass  it,  I  still 
feel  the  same  sinking  of  the  heart  when  I  draw 
near,  as  I  did  when  it  was  first  deserted  years  ago, 
and  when  the  history  of  its  latest  inmates  was  in 
everybody's  month.  This  sadness  may  spring, 
in  part,  from  seltish  considerations.  In  my  early 
childhood  I  first  was  led  to  this  cottage  ;  in  afker 
years,  when  the  hopes  of  youth  were  warm  about 
niy  heart,  my  favorite  ramble  was  still  in  this  di- 
rection ;  and  now,  when  childhood  and  youth  have 
faded  like  dreams,  I  bend  mv  ste|>s  hither  again, 
and  count  over  the  treasures  I  have  lost.  Alas  !  I 
may  well  grieve  over  my  diminished  store,  and,  in 
the  exuberant  gladness  and  fertility  of  summer, 
this  old  house  seems  the  only  thing  that  is  changed 
oven  as  I  am.  But  it  was  not  of  myself  I  meant 
to  speak. 

Holly  Collage  (for  by  this  name  was  the  now 
desolate  habitation  once  known)  stands  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  New  Forest,  and  on  the  edge  of  some 
enclosed  land  that  once  was  a  stately  park.  Im- 
mediately behind  it  is  a  hanging  wood  of  elm  and 
beech,  with  here  and  there  a  tall  pine  towering 
above  its  neighbors.  Through  this  wood  and 
across  the  cottage  garden  trickles  a  little  stream, 
clear  and  noisy,  though  now  half-hidden  by  cresses 
and  reeds,  and  the  wood  itself  is  peopled  with  a 
large  colony  of  rooks.  The  cottage  contains  but 
four  rooms,  but  its  ample  porch  used  to  furnish  a 
liflh  apartment  in  suumier  time,  and  though  the 
woodbine  once  trained  over  it,  so  glorious  in  its 
blo.ssoming  season,  lira  dead  npim  the  ground,  yet 
I  love  to  stand  in  that  spot  siili,  for  the  view  seen 
thence  is  one  of  exceeding  beauty.  Gentle  undu- 
lations, clothed  in  grass  and  crowned  with  noble 
trees,  are  immediately  opposite  ;  while  to  the  left 
stretches  a  visia  of  distant  country,  blue  and  hazy, 
a  very  dream-land  fur  the  fancy ;  and  to  the  right 
winds  away  the  lung  green  valley,  its  termination 
Inst  in  woods  of  oak,  beech,  and  holly.  lieautiful 
it  is  at  all  times  I — when  the  spring  uncurls  the 
fern-leaves,  and  calls  forth  verdure  on  every  tree  ; 
when  the  golden  fiiree  bloom  makes  the  summer 
air  heavy  wiih  its  rich  perfume,  and  the  crimson 
bells  of  the  foxglove  wave  slowly  in  the  evening 
wind  ;  when  the  breath  of  autumn  passes  over  the 
heathery  slopes  and  bids  them  blush  into  beauty  ; 
and  even  in  winter,  when  the  old  oaks  lift  their 
bare  branches  in  the  frosty  sunshine.  Now  and 
then — nay,  almost  every  evening,  the  deer  steal 
down  to  feed  in  the  valley,  raising  their  graceful 
heads  if  a  step  comes  near,  and  bounding  away 
over  the  hill,  so  suddenly  that  you  might  believe 
you  had  but  fancied  they  were  before  your  eye*  a 
few  moments  ago. 

Alas  !  a  change  is  threatened  to  this  lovely  for- 
est-land. Through  these  calm,  green  recesses, 
where  the  poor  man's  cattle  teed  beside  the  stately 
deer,  disturbed  by  few  travellers,  a  railroad  is  to 
be  made.  These  quiet  shades,  where  now  rises 
no  harsher  sound  than  the  waving  of  the  boughs, 
the  night-cry  of  the  owl,  or  the  hunter'*  merrv 
shout,  will  sooo  be  alive  with  the  shrill  whistle  of  i 
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the  steam-engine.     Qniet  nooks  in  this  fjnt  natu- 
ral temple,   long  leafy  aisles  that  ha<' 
favorite  haunts  fur  years,  are  to  be  saqi  r 

to  high  and  holy  thought.  It  may  be  all  well,  but 
I  could  havu  wished  such  changes  had  not  been 
made  in  my  day.  Many  voices  arc  raised  to  op- 
pose the  making  of  a  railroad  through  the   Forest. 

!''"■  "  •''  '"  "'    '"^ '-     '   "ny   Ik"  brought   too  near 

ihe  lover  of  hunting 
I  /  irlincr  amusement;   the 

fanner  of  small  substance  trembles  for  the  safety 
of  his  cattle  :  while  all  talk  alike  of  the  injury  to 
the   poor,  and  the   invasion  o(  fortst  rights.     All 

food  reasons,  no  doubt ;  but  /  have  yet  another, 
grieve  that  one  more  breathing-place  for  the  lover 
of  Nature,  yet  unprofaned  by  the  ifnprotrtiimit  of 
man,  should  be  taken  away.  IVrhaps  we  are 
hardly  able   to  appreciate  the  influence — ay,  and 

the  u."t<fuliies8  of '  '  •  ■' ealing  to  us 

in  the  midst  of  a  i:;  world,  in 

behalf  of  beauty  •    , ...  .i;  arc  roman- 
tic notions,  I  dare  say,  hut  I  am  indulgent  to  them, 
for  they  are  all  that  remain  to  Me  of  Oiy  youth. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  cottage.     The  three  noblu 
holly-trees  from  which   it  received  its  name,  are 
still  standing  on   the  green  before  the  door;  but 
that  green,  once  so  carefully  trimmed,  is  now  cov- 
ered with  coarse  matted  grass.     The  flower-beds, 
too,  are  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds,  ihrouch 
which,    hero   and   there,    a   pale   and        '  '  .; 

struggles  to  the  light,  or  some  half-ii- 
bush    displays   its   shrunken    fruit.     S......    >.i   .,,,? 

tiles  from  the  cottage-riMif  have  fallen   about  the 
garden,  and  it  is  now  hardly  safe   to  enter  at  the 
o|)en  door  and  tread  the  uneven  floor,  for  the  craiv 
building  tremblea  at  every  step.     Immediately  at 
the  back  of  the  cottage  is  an  opening,  (for  the  gate 
has   fallen   from  its   hinges,)   from   which  a  path 
leads,   through   the  wood   I   have  mentioned,  into 
the  park,  now  let  to  a  farmer.     The  ground  slopes 
gently  upward   to  the  spot   on   which   stow!    the 
mansion  of  a  family   now   passed  away  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.     1  can  renieiiil)er  when  the  old 
house  was  pulled  down.     One  of  its  latest  proprie- 
tors, in  grief  for  the  death  of  Ins  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, left  forever  the  home  in  which   they   had  de- 
lighted ;  and  it  remained  for  many  year^  nitiirlv 
without   inhabitant.      There    was  a  | 
den  before  it,  surrounded  wiih  an  iron 
entered  by  a  lofty  gate  between  ^' 
surmounted  by  a  rampant  lion  su; 
The   g.arden    had    been    formally    I.11U    uul,   with 
straight  walks  and  quaintly  shaped   flower-beds. 
Here  and  there  was  a  statue  or  an  urn. 
lifted  by  the  blossoms  of  some  wild  pi . 
twined  its  light  tendrils  about  it ;  and  ~ 

wild-rose-tree    h.ad    almost    hidden   the    -     1     .'     a 
ungraceful    Naiad   who  presided   over  i:..     r;.::.!  d 
fountain.      There   was   nothing    lieautiful   in   the 
architecture  of  the  large  old   hou.-se,   but  many  of 
the  apartments  it  contained  were  noble  in  size  and 
perfect  in  their  proportions.     In  my  vouth  I  often 
made  my  way  into  the  hall  by  a  brnljen  window. 
It  was  a  very  fine  mom,  with  panels  of  old  oak. 
Over  the  broad  fire-place  still  hung  a  1 
resenting  a  hawkini;    party,   and  a  fcM 
armor  were  attached  to  the  walls.     Ofl. 
alone  in  that  deserted  house,  have  I  sl.i 

the  rattling  of  helmet  and  shield  as  the  \\. 

them  to  and  fro.  The  gilded  mouldings  ii  ili.' 
ball-room  were  falling  to  the  ground,  ami  iis 
painted  walls  already  stained  with  damp.  I.dlter- 
ly,  the  staircase  was  in  su  dilapidated  a  suta  thai 
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1  fi'^irp.l  til  fi«/-PM,I  It  :  but  at  one  time  I  uVd  lo 
house,  wlii-re  siill  were  »rat- 
'  ilie  cicaH.  Hooks,  vases  for 
tluwere,  pieces  ol  music — (jracolul  muinentos  of 
ihe  Touth  and  beauty  which  had  once  made  that 
dwelHng  joyful — were  left,  as  if  to  make  its  pres- 
ent state  seem  yet  more  sad  and  desolate.  In  one 
email  chamber,  comm.indiiie  a  lovely  prospect,  I 
found  a  volume  of  poems  laid  open  on  the  window 
•eat,  stained  by  the  riiii  that  had  fallen  upon  it 
through  the  broken  pants.  Near  it  was  a  glass 
containing  the  remains  of  some  withered  flowers, 
and  a  faded  sketch,  on  w  hich  was  w  rilten  the  n.ime 
of  "  Emily  Courtland" — frail  memorials  that  yet 
liad  outlasted  the  beautifal  being  whose  hand 
placed  them  there. 

From  Mine  of  the  windows  at  the  back  of  the 
house  WM  seen  the  main  stream,  one  of  whose 
branches  passed  through  the  wood  on  the  edge  of 
the  park,  and  across  the  garden  attached  to  Holly 
Cottage.  This  stream  formed  a  beautiful  feature 
in  the  landscape,  flowing  through  rich,  g^reen 
meadows  with  a  strong  and  rapid  curient,  and 
sending  its  sweet  music  to  my  ear  many  and  many 
a  time  as  I  sat  musing  in  the  neglected  mansion. 
Perhaps  it  was  llien  and  there  that  I  learned  to  be 
a  dreamer  and  a  moralizer ;  but  I  was  young  :  and 
in  youth,  in  very  wilfulness,  we  seek  out  sadnes.« 
as  eagerly  as  in  later  years  we  long  to  cast  it  from 
us. 

In  those  days  there  was  little  about  Holly  Cot- 
tage in  harmony  with  the  melancholy  of  the 
"  great  house."  It  was  then  occupied  by  a  widow, 
who  had  formerly  been  housekeoiier  to  the  Court- 
land  family,  and  her  only  daughter.  The  mother 
I  did  not  like  :  there  wa.'i  .something  moan  and 
cringing  in  her  over-acted  respect  to  those  whose 
station  in  life  w,as  at  all  superior  to  her  own,  and 
whenever  she  spoke  to  me,  I  found  myself  trying 
to  guess  at  the  motives  (hat  prompted  her.  There 
was  a  want  of  simpliciiv  in  all  she  said  that  im- 
pressed me  with  a  belief' there  was  also  an  absence 
of  truth  ;  and  the  expression  of  her  keen,  grey 
eyes  and  demurely  puckered  mouth  seemed  to  me 
—albeit  not  given  to  unkind  suspicions — full  of 
cunning  and  duplicity.  Her  daughter,  Kllen  Mai- 
ler, was  the  very  reverse  of  all  this.  Simple,  in- 
genuous, afTi'ctionate,  she  won  at  once  my  confi- 
dence and  good-will,  and  by  degrees  I  became  a 
constant  visitor  at  the  collage,  often  taking  Kllen 
on  with  me  tn  wander  in  the  park.  I  found  her 
always  a  pleasing  companion.  The  last  mistress 
ofCouriliind  Park  had  been  fond  of  her,  and  Kllen 
h.ad  lived  much  with  ihc  young  ladies,  sharing  the 
instructions  they  received,  so  that  her  education 
and  manner!  were  quite  those  of  a  lady.  She 
was  very  beautiful,  her  features  were  regular,  and 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  varied  with 
every  emotion.  Her  enthusiastic  admiration  and 
love  of  all  that  was  noble  or  beautiful  interested 
roe  from  the  first,  and  it  was  mv  delight  to  read  In 
her  some  •  '      !  of 

heroism.  ■  :ig 

iir-  il."  1 

Ih'M.  !,cr 

Iruf  .;.       -hi 

aftc-  wielding   i 

fov.  and    did    n 

tro  with  (ran                     re. 

1 '  •'■er'  the  .                    \  mother  and 

dauijtili';.  I'hed  lo  r." 

Other.     ^  was  a  th.-. 
of  disappouil«d  amuiign  lo  .Sirs,  Mailey's  manner, 


when  she  told  how  the  great  house  had  been  the 
home  of  Ellen's  childhood,  and  how  sadly  times 
were  changed ;  while  the  daughter's  grief  when 
referring'to  the  past  was  quite  unmixed  with  sel- 
fishness. Many  a  time  has  Kllen  led  mo  from 
room  to  room,  describing  scenes  long  past  in  sim- 
ple, energetic  language,  till  I  have  found  myself 
weeping  with  her  at  the  dying  words  of  her  favor- 
ite Lady  Kmilv,  or  smiling  at  sallies  of  wit  that 
once  flowed  from  lips  long  ago  mouldered  into 
dust. 

Hut  a  change  came  over  all  this.  One  day  when 
I  went  (as  had  become  my  almost  daily  custom) 
to  sec  Kllen,  I  found  her  and  her  mother  in  a  state 
of  bustling  confusion,  in  consequence,  as  the 
former  told  me,  of  the  unexpected  arrival  of  young 
Mr.  Courtland.  This  gentleman  was  the  grand- 
son and  heir  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  which 
he  had  never  Ix-fore  visited,  and  he  had  now  come 
down   for  a  week's  fishing  on  his  grandfather's 

^lroperty.  He  had  asked  Mrs.  Matley  lo  let  him 
lave  a  room  in  her  house  during  his  slay,  and  she 
was  domg  her  utmost  to  make  him  comfortable. 
It  seemed  all  very  natural  ai'd  proper,  so  I  e'en 
walked  home  again,  catching,  as  I  went,  a  glimpse 
of  a  young  m.in  in  fishing  costume,  following  the 
windings  of  the  little  stream  through  the  wood. 

When  ten  days  had  passed,  believing  Ihe 
stranger  must  have  taken  his  departure,  1  visited 
the  cottage  again,  and,  finding  nobody  at  home,  ] 
passed  into  the  park,  and  walked  on  till  I  reached 
the  bank  of  the  river  at  the  back  of  the  mansion, 
when  I  suddenly  heard  voices  near  me.  I  turned 
and  saw  Kllen  with  a  young  man,  who  could  be 
no  other  than  Mr.  Courtland,  seated  under  the 
trees  within  a  (ew  yards  of  the  spot  where  1 
stood.  They  did  not  8«'c  me,  and  I  watched  them 
in  silence  for  a  few  moments.  The  young  man 
W.1S  speaking,  gazing  earnestly  all  the  while  on 
the  beautiful,  blushing  face  of  his  young  compan- 
ion ;  and  Kllen,  who  did  not  answer  him  a  word, 
listened  with  a  ({uiet  smile,  as  she  idly  plucked  the 
flowers  that  grew  around  her  and  threw  them  into 
the  stream.  I  thought  neither  might  wish  for  the 
presence  of  a  third  person,  and  so  I  turned  unper- 
ceivrd  away  ;  hut  in  spite  of  the  pleasantness  of 
that  scene,  I  felt  uneasy  and  anxious,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  week  I  went  again  to  look  for  Kllen,  and 
a.<<ecrtain  how  matters  were  going  on.  I  was  on 
the  eve  of  departure  for  a  visit  of  siune  weeks  lo  a 
relation  at  a  distance,  a'ld  I  determined,  if  unable 
to  8peak  to  Kllen  on  the  subject,  at  least  to  say 
something  to  her  mother  on  the  folly,  if  not  ilio 
impropriety,  of  her  encouraging  an  intimacy  l»e- 
tween  her  daughter  and  Mr.  Courtland.  As  I 
expected,  I  found  Mrs.  Matley  alone.  The  young 
Ktranger  was,  she  said,  fishing  in  Ihe  park  :  and 
Klleii,  as  I  drew  from  her  witli  difficulty,  had  gone 
lo  carry  him  his  luncheon. 

"Is  thiswise,  Mrs.  .Matley  V  I  asked.  "I 
know  Kllen  tn  be  pure  and  innocent ;  it  is  not  that 
I  fear  her  acting  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  herself, 
but  are  you  not  running  a  fearful  risk  of  destroy- 
ing your  child's  happiness  forever,  by  permitting 
this  constant  association  with  one  who  appears  in 
■  v.rv  way  likely  to  win  her  aflections  T  He  is 
ly  struck  with  her  beauty  and  sweetness, 
il  stay  here  so  long  as  she  nmuses  him  ;  hut 
when   he  is  weary  of  this  quiet  life,  he   will   go 

'  hack  to  the  world  and  forget  her,  leaving  her  lo 
very  hope  withered,  every  kindly  feel- 
— |>crhaps,  forever.      And  can  you  as 

j  a  Luotlicr,  stand  by  and  sac  all  this  misery  threat- 
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eninff  hor,  without    spenking   aTan    a  warning 

word'" 

Mrs.  Mattcy  hesitated,  and  there  was  evidently 
a  BtruKsli!  >i>  hor  mind  between  her  hahitunl  n*- 
spoct  tuwarda  nic,  and  \\vi  lndi|;natiun  that  a  eoin- 
purniivu  Htraiiger  should  venture  lu  intorfcre  in  her 
family  alFairs. 

"  Yuu  are  yoiinjf,  madam,"  she  said,  at  last, 
"  to  think  so  Kiavely  of  these  ihinna.  I  havijofeii 
much  uf  the  world  in  my  time,  and  I  know  Mr. 
Courtland  well.  Thrrc  is  rmtliini;  to  fear  for 
Ellen's  happinexs.  Many  thanks  for  your  kind 
anxiety  alxiut  her,  hut  1  usuro  you  you  mistake 
the  matter  altogether." 

"  I  hope  I  do,"  I  replied  ;  "  hut  young  aa  I 
may  he,  1  know  something  of  human  nature.  I 
love  Ellen,  and  have  studied  her  character,  and  I 
own  that  I  trenilile  for  her  now."  1  then  told  her 
of  the  scene  I  hail  uniiittMitinnally  witnessed  a  few 
days  before,  hut  alio  merely  %eeiued  annoyed  that 
I  bhould  kiiiiw  anything  ulwuit  it,  repeating  that  I 
took  a  mistaken  view  of  the  whole  ulTjir,  and  that 
Mr.  (Courtland  was  the  must  honoralile  of  men. 

"  I  say  nothing  against  him,"  I  answered  ; 
"  but  you,  who,  as  you  say,  know  something  of 
the  world,  must  feel  the  iiiipos.tiliilily  of  his  marry- 
ing your  daughter;  and  r.llen,  with  a  mind  to 
appreciate  rchnemeiit,  and  a  heart  to  feel  kiiidne.is, 
what  must  be  the  conseipicnee  of  his  present  de- 
votion to  her!  She  will  love  him  even  as  her 
earnest  nature  is  capable  nf  loving,  and  then  she 
must  be  dissatisfied  and  unhappy  for  the  rest  of  her 
life.  1  have  llioiighi  it  right  to  speak  openly  to 
you,  Mrs.  Malley,  as  a  sincere  friend  of  your 
daughter,  and  because  it  sumeliines  happens  that 
those  nearest  at  hand  S(!e  less  than  tlio.se  at  a  little 
distance.  Give  my  love  to  KUen,  and  tell  her,  if 
you  will,  all  that  I  have  said.  I  am  going  from 
home,"  I  added,  rising  to  depart,  "  and  shall  be 
absent  several  weeks." 

I  thought  1  saw  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  my 
hearer's  eye  as  I  spoke;  and  when  on  my  way 
homewards  I  pondered  on  what  had  passed,  every 
moment  strengthened  my  convictimi  that  Mrs. 
Malley's  blindness  was  only  pretended.  "  She  is 
playing  a  dangerous  game,"  thought  I ;  "  she 
thinks,  probably,  lu  draw  hiin  into  a  marriage,  and 
if  she  succeed,  what  then  \  There  can  be  no  hap- 
piness in  a  connection  so  unequal." 

I  had  taken  a  green  path  across  the  forest,  skirt- 
ing the  edge  of  the  park,  and  leading  to  a  slight 
wooden  bridge  thrown  across  another  part  of  the 
river  1  have  alreaily  mentioned.  This  bridge  was 
half  hidden  by  a  group  of  alder  trees,  under  whose 
shadow  rose  many  a  tall  foxghive,  its  purple  l>ells 
musical  with  bees.  I  was  fond  of  the  place,  for  I 
love  the  sound  uf  llowing  walers,  and  here  they 
have  a  peculiarly  sweet  murmur  :  the  bed  of  the 
Stream  being  uneven  and  |i«hbly.  On  this  day 
t8  I  drew  near,  I  saw  Mr.  Courtland  and  my 
friend  Ellen  coming  towards  me  across  the  bridge. 
She  blushed  when  she  saw  me  ;  and,  drawing  her 
hand  away  from  her  companion,  hurried  towards 
me. 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you,  Ellen,"  I  said, 
"  for  I  am  going  away  to-morrow,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  see  you  before  my  departure." 

"  Going  away  1"  she  rc|ieated,  in  a  tone  of  real 
regret.     "  You  will  not  be  absent  long  V 

"  Probably  several  weeks,"  I  replied  ;  "  but 
you  have  nut  iniroiliieed  nio  to  your  companion, 
Ellen." 


With  some  confusion,  yet  more  pracp,  she 
presented   .Mr.  C'ouriland,  who  was   e  i 

his  expressions   of    admiration    of    th  , 

••  thouLib,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  Ibis  sirtaiu 
has  been  the  boundary  of  my  wanderings  till  to- 
day." 

"  Do  you  make  a  hmg  stay  hero  ?"  I  asked  ; 
and  I  obscrted  that  Ellen  seemed  scarcely  to 
breathe  while  awaitins  his  reply. 

"I  hardly  know,  indeed,"  he  said.  "I  have 
had  gcMid  s|:Hirt  as  yet ;  and  I  am  so  eager  a  fish- 
erman that  I  do  not  like  to  go  uhile  1  am  success- 
ful. Besides,  my  giHid  friend  Mrs.  Matley  makes 
me  so  comforlahle  that  I  have  already  imbibed  an 
ardent  love  for  foteat-life." 

"Have  you  been  successful  to-dayt"  I  in- 
quired, somewhat  maliciously,  I  confess,  for  I  saw 
no  sign  of  rod  or  basket.  "  Mis.  Matley  told  me 
you  were  fishing." 

"  I  have  not  done  much  to-day,"  he  answered, 
eyeing  me  suspiciously  ;  "  the  fish  would  not  rise, 
s<i  I  took  to  exploring  a  little." 

I  turned  to  Ellen.  "  May  I  ask  you  to  walk  a 
little  way  with  nie'  I  have  a  few  words  to  say 
before  we  part.  You  will  excuse  my  stealing  your 
comp.anlon  for  awhile,  Mr.  ('ourtland  '" 

He  bowed  with  a  look  of  considerable  annoy- 
ance, and  I  walked  away  with  Ellen.  We  were 
both  silent  for  some  time  :  fur  my  part  I  did  not 
know  how  to  introduce  the  subject  that  was  upper- 
most in  my  mind,  and  Ellen  seemed  full  of  thought. 
At  length  I  said — 

"  Ellen,  you  are  the  very  soul  of  truth  :  do  you 
know  what  it  is  of  which  f  wish  to  speak  to  y^ou? 
Answer  me  from  your  heart." 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  then  raising  her 
clear,  truthful  eyes  to  mine,  she  said — 

"  I  will  not  pretend  to  doubt  your  moaning,  but 
I  assure  you,  you  are  mistaken — you  do  not  Know 
him." 

"  But  T  know  you,  Ellen  ;  and  there  are  few  in 
this  world  dearer  tome  than  you  have  long  been  ;" 
and  I  repeated  the  cautions  I  had  already  olTeretl 
to  her  mother.  She  listened  attentively,  and  null 
much  aeilalion. 

"  Ellen,  dear  Ellen,"  I  said  earnestly,  "is  it 
even  now  too  late  to  warn  you  ?  Do  you  indeed 
love  this  stranger  V 

The  color  rose  to  her  very  brow,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

I      "  I  am  answered,  Ellen  ;  yM  beware  what  you 
•  do.     This  man  cannot  marry  you.     Beautiful  and 
;  highly  gifted  as  you  are,  yet  there  is  a  barrier  be- 
tween you  which  his  proud  relations  would  never 
allow  him  to  oveistep.     He  is,  as  you  know,  the 
I  hisi  living  repre^-entalive  of  an  old  family,  and  his 
j  grandfather  Is   most  anxious  to  see  him  suitably 
mairied.     Bolieve   me,   my  dear   Ellen,  there  is 
danger  alnuit  you." 

I      "  Inileed,   indeed."  she  replied,  eagerly,  "  you 
',  do  not  know  him.     He  is  good  and  noble.     I  have 
no  fears.     More  I  must  not  say,  but  indeed  you 
wrong  him." 

"  I  hope  so,  Ellen  ;  but  I  will  keep  yon  no 
longer.  God  bless  you  !  My  warning  was  well 
meant:  and  I  shall  think  of  you  often,  and  anx- 
iously." 

We  parted  ;  and  when  after  a  few  minutes  I 
looked  back,  I  saw  that  Mr.  Courtland  had  rejoined 
Ellen,  and  1  doubled  not  that  all  my  wise  cautions 
were  already  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Family  eTpnis,  which  it  is  unneceaMry  to  men- 
tion more  parliculurlv,  kept  mc  from  home  nearly 
four  months.  Diirini;  that  time  I  had  heard 
nothing  »{  Ellen  Matley  ;  hut,  while  suying  in 
London  for  a  few  days,  immediately  before  my  re- 
turn to  the  Forest,  I  caught  sightof  Mr.  Courlland 
in  one  of  the  parks.  He  looked  discontented,  I 
thought,  but  I  saw  him  only  for  a  moment,  and 
might  have  been  mislaken.  The  sight  of  him, 
however,  made  me  doubly  anxious  to  know  some- 
thing of  my  poor  Kilcn,  and  1  had  not  been  two 
days  at  home,  before  I  made  my  way  to  Holly 
Collage.  It  was  already  late  in  October,  yet  the 
air  was  mild  and  sunny,  and  the  glorious  autumnal 
tints  clothed  the  woods  in  beauty.  Ellen  was  in 
the  garden,  tying  up  the  bough  of  a  rose-tree  still 
covered  with  bloom.  With  a  ready  welcome  on 
her  lip.  she  flew  to  meet  me  as  I  reached  the  gate, 
but  I  fancied  there  was  some  constraint  in  her 
manner,  and  when  the  agitation  of  our  meeting 
was  over,  and  she  was  calm  again,  I  saw  that  her 
ralmncss  was  no  longer  that  of  a  heart  untouched 
by  care,  but  the  stillness  of  deep  though  subdued 
feeling.  She  questioned  me  much  of  my  w  ander- 
ings,  and  drew  yet  closer  to  my  side  when  I  said  I 
had  been  in  London.  * 

"  Do  you  not  ask  whom  I  saw  there,  Ellen?"  I 
said,  smiling. 

She  caught  my  hand. 

"  Did  you,  indeed,  see  him  '-^-Did  you  see  Ar- 
thur ?"  she  exclaimed.  "What  did  he  say  t 
— how  did  he  look  ?  Tell  me — tell  me  all  about 
him!" 

"  And  pray  who  I'j  .\rthur,  Ellen'" 

Her  eyes  fell  beneath  my  look  of  inquiry. 

"  Mr.  Courtland.  I  mean." 

"  I  saw  him  bnt  for  a  moment,"  I  said,  "  and 
was  unobserved  by  him." 

She  looked  disappointed  ;  her  countenance  a 
moment  before  had  been  absolutely  radiant  with 
expectation. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  Mr.  Courtland  left  you  t" 
I  asked. 

"  He  went  to  London  yesterday  week,"  the 
replied. 

"  Only  a  week  ago  !  Oh,  Ellen,  are  my  fears 
to  be  realized  <  Can  your  friend  do  nothing  fur 
yon'     Am  I  once  more  l<«)  l;ilc?" 

She  dill  not  m  '  '.  reply,  but,  puttins  her 
arm  through  ii.  into  the  house  and  up- 

stairs to  hero»ii  <  iiimijur,  where  she  aat  down 
beside  me. 

"  You  must  not  mistake  me  now,"  she  said, 
"  nor  can  I  allow  you  any  longer  to  doubt  his 
honor.  This  will  tell  you  all!"  and  she  drew 
from  ber  bosom  a  small  chain  to  which  was 
•ttached  a  wedding-ring.  "  Yes,"  she  continued, 
obaerving  my  start  uf  surprise,  "  I  t<dd  you  lung 
k(o  that  you  wronged  him.  I  have  broken  a  pro- 
BWe  in  telling  you  my  secret,  but  whom  should  I 
traat  if  I  could  diiubt  you  '" 

"  And  when  and  where  were  you  married, 
Ellen'" 

"  I  bs*e  been  his  wife  nearly  three  months." 

"And  doe*  be  acknowledge  you  an  his  wife  in 
the  face  of  lb«  world  '  I)<i  liis  rrlutiurin  know 
what  you  have  doneV  I  ,  ly. 

"  Thry  do  not  know  it  \  <n,with 

aom'  i.iiiiaxt-  wuj>  I'clebratcd 

pnv.i  from  lliis  place,  in  the 

pfeaeocc  oulj  of  luy  mother  and  a  friend  uf  Ar- 


thur's. While  his  grandfather  lives,  our  secret 
must  be  kept — and  what  does  it  matter  t  I  shall 
see  him  very  often." 

I  could  not  say  a  word  to  check  her  expectations 
of  happiness,  and  the  words  in  which  I  expressed 
a  hope  they  would  be  realized  came  from  my 
heart.  I  inquired  when  she  expected  to  see  her 
husband  again. 

••  .Soon,  very  soon,"  she  replied,  with  a  gay, 
bright  smile.  "He  is  now  with  I^>rd  ('ourlland, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  will  be  here  again. 
Oh.  wc  have  been  so  happy  !" 

When  I  had  left  Kllen,  I  could  not  but  reflect 
painfully  on  her  position.  For  her — so  true,  so 
open — to  be  leading  a  life  of  deceit,  to  be  acting  a 
faiaehood  day  after  day,  seemed  a  sad  degradation, 
in  spile  of  all  her  happiness.  Perhaps  it  was  my 
ignorance  of  the  world  that  led  me  to  think  Mr. 
Couitland  somewhat  cowardly  in  concealing  his 
roarriaee.  If  he  were  not  prepared  to  acknowl- 
edge Kllen  as  his  wife,  what  right  had  he  to  seek 
her  affections,  and  interfere  with  the  peaceful  tenor 
of  her  life?.  Such  was  mv  reasoning  ;  but  when, 
a  few  days  later,  I  met  F.llen,  leaning  fondly  on 
her  husband's  arm,  and  looking  up  in  his  face  with 
the  confidence  of  perfect  love,  I  could  almost  for- 
give him. 

From  this  time  he  was  so  constantly  at  the  cot- 
tage, that  I  felt  my  presence  there  might  be  un- 
welcome ;  and  throughout  the  winter  and  follow- 
ing spring  I  seldom  saw  Ellen.  Luckily,  her 
home  was  in  a  lonely  situation,  almost  beyond  the 
range  of  village  gossipry  ;  but,  at  length,  the  fre- 
quency of  Mr.  Courlland's  visits  was  observed, and 
whispers,  such  as  it  pained  me  to  hear,  were  soon 
rife  respecting  my  young  friend.  Perhaps  these 
evil  reiiorts  were  the  more  readily  received,  lie- 
causo  Mrs.  Matley  had  made  herself  extremely 
unpopular  by  holding  herself  aloof  from  persons  of 
her  own  rank  in  life,  and  endeavoring  to  obtain  a 
fooling  among  those  of  a  somewhat  higher  class. 
The  village  aristocracy,  indignant  at  such  pre- 
sumption, had  now  an  opportunity  of  revenging 
themselves,  and  they  failed  not  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  It  waa  during  the  summer  that  these  annoy- 
ing rumors  respecting  Ellen  reached  my  ears  for 
the  first  lime,  and  as  they  gathered  strength,  I  de- 
termined to  give  Mr.  (.'ourtland  some  hint  of  their 
existence.  For  this  purpose  I  called  at  Mra.  Mat- 
ley's,  and  was  warmly  received  by  my  friend, 
whom  I  found  bui-ily  o<-cupied  in  the  manufncture 
of  some  garments  of  an  ominously  small  size. 
The  conversation  that  passed  was,  though  nut 
quite  unri-Birained,  lively,  and  interesting  ;  and  I 
was  delighted  to  observe  that,  earnest  as  Ellen's 
attachment  to  her  husband  might  be,  he  was  no 
less  devoted  to  her. 

When  I  took  my  leave,  Mr.  Courtland  oflbred  to 
escort  me  through  Itic  fiircvl,  and  I  tliiis  had  the 
opportunity  I  sought,  of  speaking  to  him  without 
witnesses.  I  told  luin  I  fearixl  I  had  previously 
come  before  his  notice  as  an  oflicious  )>erBon,  but  I 
trusted  my  alfectionate  inlerosl  in  his  wife  would 
suflicieiillv  excuse  me  to  him  ;  and  then  merely 
mentioned  the  remarks  that  were  going  the  round 
of  the  village  society,  leaving  it,  of  course,  to  him 
III  noiirc  them  or  not  as  he  thought  best.  He 
lookiMl  (icrplexed. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  said,  "  and  I  thank 
you  for  havine  called  my  attention  to  ihis  matter. 
I  rare  little  enough  for  the  busy  tiltlo-tattle  of  the 
village,  but  it  might  annny  Ellen.  Ju»t  now  I 
cannot  remove  ber,  but  I  have  often  thought  of 
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t&kinK  her  tn  Bome  plac«  whero  both  would 
bo  alike  unknown,  and  where,  under  another 
name,  wo  might  livo  uiKiuostiunnl  and  unmo- 
lested." 

"  Hut  must  there  be  all  thia  deceit*"  I  asked, 
impatiently. 

"  It  is  impossiblf,"  he  replied,  oolorinff,  "  to 
Bcknowlcd)<e  the  whole  truth  now.  It  would  ruin 
our  prospects,  and  on  my  grandfather's  death  I 
should  find  myselt'  a  titled  h<-i;);ar.  Hesides,  I  am 
the  last  of  my  race,  the  old  man's  only  hope  ; 
and,  cecenlric  as  he  may  be,  he  haa  treated  nie 
with  noble  kindness,  and  I  cannot  break  his 
heart." 

"But  can  nothing  be  donoV  I  pleaded. 
"  Surely  if  he  siuv  your  beautiful  Kllen,  he  would 
see  no  reason  for  breaking  bis  heart  because  she 
was  your  wife?" 

The  young  man  shook  his  head. 

"  You  do  not  know  him,"  he  said  ;  "  his  preju- 
dices are  violi'nt,  and  he  is  pleased  to  entertain 
other  views  for  me.  You  will  c.tsily  believe  that 
I  have  mure  than  once  sounded  his  feelings  on  this 
point,  but  I  have  on  each  occasion  been  more 
firmly  convinced  that  all  attempts  to  bring  him  into 
roy  views  must  ever  he  totally  unavailing — nay, 
though  I  believe  he  dearly  loves  me,  1  am  yet  con- 
vinced that  he  would  cast  me  off  if  he  knew  what 
I  hail  done." 

I  had  no  right  to  ar^ue  the  matter  further,  so  I 
began  to  speak  of  Kllen. 

"  1  shall  be  very  sorry  to  take  her  from  your 
neighborhood,"  ho  said.  "  Pray,  come  to  see  her 
more  frequently,  and  be  assured  that  I,  no  Itss 
than  herself,  am  deeply  sensible  of  all  the  kindness 
you  have  shown  her." 

1  promised  that  my  visits  should  be  more  fre- 
quent than  they  had  been  of  late. 

"  Yon  do  not,  then,  fear  that  your  own  charac- 
ter may  bo  comproniised  by  your  association 
with  u.i!"  he  said,  as  we  shook  hands  at  my  own 
door. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  not  very  young  or 
very  beautiful,  so  1  flatter  myself  1  may  do  what  1 
please.  Hut,"  added  I,  more  seriously  "  am  1 
10  say  nothing  of  the  true  slate  uf  affairs  between 
you  and  Kllen  V 

"  I  have  but  to  repeat  that  we  arc  ruined  if  our 
secret  is  betrayed.  In  a  few  months  we  will  move 
to  some  other  place,  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  Kllen 
does  not  leave  home,  she  is  not  likely  to  hear  any- 
thinix  that  ovuild  distress  her." 

It  wa.s  uscli'.s-i  to  sav  more,  so,  though  by  no 
means  s.'xtisfied,  1  bade  him  farewell,  and  we  sepa- 
rated. In  the  course  of  the  next  few  numths  I  saw 
Ellen  frequently.  Sometimes  Mr.  Courtland  was 
obliged  to  go  to  I>ondon  for  two  or  three  days,  but 
his  heart  was  with  his  treasure,  and  he  could  not 
long  be  absent  from  her  side.  She  was  very 
happy  ;  the  past  and  the  future  did  not  trouble  her 
thoughts  ;  it  was  enough  to  see  him,  to  hear  him, 
and  she  had  no  wish  beyond  her  present  joy.  Yet 
a  new  blessing  was  given  to  her.  In  the  month 
of-Vuiiust  she  broaiiic  a  mother,  and  the  child, 
healthy  and  vigorous,  seemed  to  us  all  far  hand- 
somer than  babies  usually  are.  IIow  lovely  was 
Ellen's  face  when  it  woie  that  new  and  aln'^'"' 
holy  expression  that  beams  in  a  mother's  smil 

\Vlieii  the  child  was  alMJut  a  month  old,  1 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  whli  her  to  his  christening, 
to  stand  sponsor  for  her  darling.     I  consented,  and 
we  went  together  one  day  during  the  week,  when 
divine  service  was  celebrated  in  our  village.     I 


have  not  yet  mentioned  the  church,  which  has 

little  pretension  to  arc !  •  •  '  '  •  '  ing,  in 
truth,  a  very  plain,  iK  ,  with 

but  one  wing  and  ai.  ...-.^ r,  sur- 
mounted wiih  a  wooden  bilfry  and  slicple.  It 
stands,  however,  in  a  lovely  situaiion,  and  the 
grave-yard  is  shaded  by  old  trees,  whose  boughs 
may  be  seen  in  summer  time  through  the  open 
windows,  waving  in  the  wind,  with  a  8oun<l  1  il'- 
liglit  to  hear  in  the  pauses  of  prayer  and  l■I:l.^.. 
VViihin,  the  walls  of  the  little  church  are  crowded 
with  munuincnts  and  hatchments  of  the  Courtland 
family;  some  of  the   latter  iliin   wiili  ,.k 

bright  as  if  they  had  l>een  painted  bii' 
At  the  western  end  of  the  .«;  '      ■  '  "\ 

iron  railmc  from  the  rest  ol  I 

by  a  large  window  Im't''   ■  ■- 

the  arms  of  the  famil-  ■; 

pavtd  lloor  lie  many  g'  ! 

On  each  side  of  the  window,  at  the  tune  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  hung  some  tattered  silken 
banners,  now  fallen  into  dust ;  and  un  the  side- 
wallSjWere  a  few  pieces  of  rusty  armor,  of  which 
only  a  gauntlet  remains.  There  w.is  ever  some- 
thing very  sad  to  me  in  those  perishing  memorials 
of  human  grandeur.  Alas !  that  recess  has  a  sad- 
der interest  for  me  now. 

Mr.  Courtland,  with  the  friend  who  had  been 
witness  of  his  marriage,  awaited  us  in  the  church, 
and  soon  af\er  our  entrance  the  service  began. 
Poor  Kllen  !  I  believe  it  was  the  first  time  she 
had  fell  any  bitterness  in  her  lot.  I  saw  her  look 
round  on  all  the  proud  records  of  her  husband's 
family,  then  how  her  head  over  her  baby's  sleepinp 
face  and  weep.  Unkind  and  suspicious  glances, 
too,  fur  the  first  time  fell  upon  her,  and  her  gentle 
spirit  could  ill  hear  thtm  at  such  an  hour.  She  was 
pal^  and  exhausted  when  the  rite  was  done,  and  I 
was  glad  that  a  carriage  had  been  provided  to  con- 
vey her  home.  I  accompanied  her,  and  entreated 
her  to  let  me  relieve  her  for  a  while  of  the  weight 
of  her  boy,  but  in  vain.  I  know  not  what  thoughts 
were  passing  in  her  mind,  hut  sli'  - 1  il  ^li'  i-,mM 
not  part  willi  him  then,  and  she  |  r 

heart  with  almost  passionate  en_  g 

silent  tears,  even  when  he  lay  awake  and  placid  in 
her  arms. 

From  this  day  she  seemed  anxious  to  be  gone. 
She  had  felt  that  the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed 
at  her,  and  that  shame  was  believed  tn  be  her  por- 
tion. Her  husband  was  not  long  in  putting  into 
execution  his  plan  of  moving  her  to  a  distance 
from  her  former  home,  and,  with  much  sorrow  for 
myself  mixed  with  rejoicing  for  her,  I  saw  her 
depart. 

CHAPTER   III. 

The  next  three  years  were,  perhaps,  the  happi- 
est of  Kilen's  life.  VYe  corresponded  constantly, 
and  ihe  tone  of  her  letters  was  always  one  of  en- 
tire content.  Two  events  only  occurred  to  disturb 
the  quiet  current  of  her  life  during  the  time  I  have 
mentioned.  One  was  the  temporary  absence  of  her 
husband,  when  Lord  Courtland  required  his  grand- 
son to  attend  him  on  his  journey  to  Naples,  where 
'''•'  "111  man  at  lengih  fixed  his  abode,  allowing  his 
inion  to  return  to  Kngland  ;  the  oiher  a  severe 
-s  which  aliacked  her  mother,  and  from  the 
eti'ects  of  which,  though  her  bodily  strength  was 
soon  restored,  Mrs.  Mailey'smind  never  recovered. 
Her  memory  was  almost  gone,  and  she  talked  in- 
cessautly  in  a  rambling,  incoherent  mamier ;  yet 
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her  shattond  mind  MMned  e*er  to  dwell  nn  pleas- 
tnt  subjects,  and  her  countenance,  with  its  calm, 
meaningless  smile,  seemed  to  me  far  less  repulsive 
than  it  had  beea  before  her  reason  vas  cloud- 
ed. 

Kllen  came  from  her  distant  homo  to  stay  at 
Holly  Cottage  durini;  her  mother's  illness,  and 
remained  there  some  weeks  after  the  old  woman's 
health  was  reestablished,  in  the  vain  hope  of  seeini; 
her  memory  and  intcllifrencc  also  restored.  Her 
child  was  with  her,  and  Mr.  Courtland  constantly 
came  to  see  that  all  was  well  with  them  both.  The 
boy,  now  about  two  years  old,  was,  indeed,  a  noble 
creature ;  dark  hair  curled  about  his  fair  and  open 
brow,  his  eyes  were  large  and  blue  like  his  mo- 
ther's, and  there  was  something  of  his  father's 
proud  and  beautiful  smile  about  his  rosy  lips  ;  and 
never  did  a  child  possess  richer  wealth  of  love 
than  was  poured  on  that  lovely  boy  from  Ellen's 
full  and  happy  heart.  Her  eye  followed  his  every 
motion  ;  his  imperfect  attempts  at  speech  were  full 
of  meaning  and  of  music  to  her  ear,  and  when  he 
lisped  to  her  some  of  the  terms  of  endeannitnt  she 
so  liberally  bestowed  on  him,  how  would  she  wind 
her  fond  arms  about  him,  and  almost  smolhrr  htm 
with  kisses !  I  love  to  dwell  on  these  pleasant 
rccoUecljons  ;  to  linger  on  the  image  that  is  present 
to  my  memory  now,  of  that  young  mother  and  her 
happy  child.  I  sec  them  still,  the  boy's  round 
cheek  resting  on  his  mother's  shoulder  ;  his  eyes, 
full  of  laughter,  glancing  at  me  with  pretended 
ahyness,  whose  real  meaning  I  well  knew  was  to 
challenge  me  to  play  with  him.  The  old  woman 
sat  in  her  large  arm-chair,  watching  with  her  quiet, 
unvarying  smile,  and  Mr.  Courtland  was  often 
there,  not  the  least  gay  or  happy  of  the  group. 

Now  that  house  is  desolate,  and  those  who 
dwelt  within  its  walls  have  passed  away  like  sha- 
dows. Age  is  creeping  over  me,  and  these  events 
of  which  I  write  seem  rather  visions  than  realities. 
I  feel  half  disposed  to  leave  the  rest  of  my  tale 
untold,  and  yet  my  grief  for  them,  beloved  as  they 
were,  is  but  selfish  now.  I  will  finish  the  task  I 
■et  myself. 

Nearly  a  year  after  Ellen  had  again  left  Holly 
Cottage,  I  heard  that  she  was  about  to  return 
thither  to  remain  during  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  called  to  Naples  to  attend  the  death- 
bed of  his  grandfather.  liy  her  desire,  I  caused 
preparations  for  her  reception  to  be  made  by  the 
woman  who  had  charge  of  Mrs.  Malley.  There 
was  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  Ellen's  manner  when 
she  came,  arising  from  her  having  but  recently 
parted  with  her  husband,  for  whom  she  still  enter- 
tained what  some  would  call  a  n)mantic  degree  of 
attachment.  Her  boy,  however,  was  gayer  than 
ever.  He  accompanied  his  mother  and  myself  in 
our  freqoent  rambles,  bounding  on  before  us  with 
the  fraee  and  activity  of  a  deer.  One  day  when 
we  had  wandered  far  from  home,  (it  was  our  last 
walk,  though  we  little  thought  so  then.)  we  sat 
down  to  rent  on  a  prostrate  oak,  Charlie,  mean- 
while, moving  about  us   and   filling   his  pinafore 

with  «,.,. —      I  1 ..,...,.f  YJKitcd  the  spot  since, 

yet  1  !v.      It  was  near  a  larffe 

poni),  «  il.  linip  water-plants 

covered  with   v'  iid  us  was  a 

thick  screen  "if  ■  ..nd  the  oppo- 

site bank  of  the  |miiiiI,  were  scattered  trees,  atTord- 
inf  flimpae*  of  distant  blue  hills.  Sloping  rays 
of  sunshine  fell  here  and  there  through  the  grace- 
ful foliage  of  the  tall  beeches,  stealing  down  to 
their  maaaive  trunks  till  the  mass  that  clung  about 
I  gleamed  like  living  emeralds.     The  fern,  so 


tall  that  Charlie  was  oflen  hidden  from  our  eight 
as  he  wandered  among  its  beautiful  leaves  to  reach 
some  distant  foxglove,  was  scarcely  stirred  by  the 
warm  noontide  breeze.  Two  noble  stags,  that 
had  Ixien  drinking  at  the  pond,  dashed  away  acrosa 
the  heather  as  we  drew  near ;  but  several  forest 
|H>nies,  in  a  state  of  drowsy  enjoyment,  remained 
standing  or  lying  in  the  shade  close  to  us,  un- 
startled  even  by  Charlie's  merry  laughter. 

Ellen  threw  aside  her  bonnet,  and  we  both  estab- 
lished ourselves  comfortably,  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  our  cool,  green  resting-place.  Presently  Char- 
lie stole  quietly  behind  his  mother,  and,  standing 
on  tiptoe,  each  little  hand  grasping  as  many  tluwers 
as  it  could  contain,  threw  the  bright  shower  over 
her.  How  he  shouted  in  gay  triumph !  how  he 
clapped  his  hands,  and  danced,  and  sang  aloud, 
till  the  woods  rang  with  his  clear,  gny  voice  ! 
Sweet  in  my  memory  is  that  "  pioggia  di  fior," 
sweet  even  as  that  which  fell  of  old  on  her  who 
sat — 

"  Umile  in  tanta  gloria 
Coverta  dell'  amoroso  mcmbo," 

bo.sido  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse  ;  and  scanvly  leas 
fair  than  I^'iiira  hecnied  to  her  lover's  ryi's,  did  my 
lovely  Ellon  then  appear  to  mine.  Who  could 
have  tliought  it  was  her  la.st  day  of  lia]>pine»s  t  She 
was  even  more  than  usually  confidential  in  her  con- 
versation with  me  on  this  occasion.  She  read 
some  passage*  from  a  letter  she  had  that  morning 
received  from  Mr.,  or  rather  from  Lord  Courtland  ; 
for  the  old  lord  was  dead,  and  the  young  husband 
was  hurrying  home  to  avow  his  niarriagi!  publicly. 

"  Now,"  said  Ellen,  a«  she  ehised  the  letter, 
"  there  will  Im'  nothing  to  eloud  my  jierfirt  joy.  My 
child  will  fill  his  prii])iT  place  in  his  lallier's  hous<'," 
and  !>he  pre!<s<>d  her  darling  to  her  heurl,  and  told 
him  hi.s  father  was  coming  back  to  them,  then 
kissed  him  with  increased  tenderness  on  hearing 
the  cry  of  joy  wilhwhich  he  received  the  news. 

We  retunied  home  slowly,  for  we  were  all 
fatigued  ;  but  iM'fore  1  left  the  cottage  Charlie  was 
fast  a-sleep,  his  rosy  cheek  pillowed  on  his  ami,  and 
a  smile  parting  his  8we<'l  lips.  Silently  Ellen  bent 
over  him  ;  doubtless  many  a  bright  hope  rose 
within  her  a.s  she  watchetl  that  peaceful  sleeper ; 
and  when  she  turned  away  she  murmurwl — 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child  !"  in  a  tone  of  fond- 
nens  even  dee]K>r  than  usual. 

It  rained  incessantly  the  three  fcdiowing  days. 
On  the  fourth  inoniiiig  1  had  scarcely  bnakfasted 
when  a  stranger  was  annoiineed,  and  I  beh<'ld,  to 
my  Buri)ri8e  and  alarm,  the  gentleman  who  hod 
been  pn-sent  at  ?'lli'n's  marriage,  and  whom  I  had 
seen  at  the  christeiiiiid  of  little  Charlie.  I  felt  sure 
some  minfortune  had  liap))ened. 

"  You  have  had  news  for  me,"  I  said,  as  ho  sat 
down  beside  me.  "  (iikI  forbid  anything  should 
have  happ<'ned  to  I>ord  Courtland  !" 

"  I  am,  indeed,  the  Ix-arer  of  bad  news !"  he  re- 
plied, in  an  agitated  voice  ;  "  and  1  grieve  to  say  that 
It  n-lates  to  him."  1  h:ul  not  eimraire  lo  H[M-ak, 
and  he  presently  continued,  "  1  have  come  to  you, 
mndam,  as  the  Iriend  of  poor  Lady  Courtland.  It 
iH  nrcrsstiry  that  she  shoiilil,  for  thc^  sake  of  her  son, 
l>e  immediately  infonnt-d  of  the  sad  event  which 
has  occurre<l :  iM'sides,  the  dn-adful  story  will  bo 
in  the  public  pa(>er8  to-morniw  !" 

"  Mill  tell  me,"  I  said,  after  a  pnuae,  "  tell  me 
what  has  happened." 

"  The  worst  I"  he  replied. 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  Lord  Courtland  is  dead  ?'' 
I  exclaimed. 
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"  Tt  i*  too  true  !"  he  answered,  sadly.  "  Poor 
f'oiirtliiiid  !  ho  was  hurrying  homewiinlM  from  Na- 
plis.  when,  Si-twccn  that  city  and  Knnii-,  he  wns 
attackril  hy  banditti,  and  shot  dead  on  thi'  sjkU.  A 
fniiiil,  who  wiis  awiiitinR  him  at  Home,  has  caused 
hi.M  IhxIv  to  he  hroni;ht  In  Knglaiid  tor  buri:il,  and  it 
will  arrive  here  in  a  few  days." 

It  were  exsiiT  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the 
feelinsrs  with  which  1  set  forth  to  seek  my  poor 
frieiKl,  and  break  t<>  her  the  drcidful  news  that  had 
just  iH'cn  communicated  to  me.  On  my  way,  I 
could  not  but  tliink  of  her  as  I  had  s(>en  her  la.st  ; 
and  when  1  turned  my  ihoujfhts  a)nun  to  the  fearful 
tile  of  whi(;h  1  was  the  beanir,  tiio  contrast  niiide 
my  heart  hleiMl.  When  I  reachc<l  the  cotta|;e,  I 
found  only  Mrs.  Malley  in  the  usual  sitting-ruom. 

"  Where  is  Kllen  '"  1  asked. 

"  Up  stairs,  with  Charlii","  said  the  old  woman. 
"  I  'm  pla<l  you  've  come,  madam,  for  she  's  been 
crying  all  ilay.  There  's  something  the  matter,  but 
I  can't  t<'ll  what  it  is  ;  1  am  not  as  I  used  to  be,  I 
believe " 

And  she  went  rambling  on,  but  I  mode  my  es- 
cap»',  and  stole  softly  up  to  Kllen's  room,  half  fear- 
ing, half  hoping  that  tho  evil  tidings  had  already 
re:iched  her ;  but  I  soon  saw  she  h:ul  yet  another 
cause  for  grief.  Charlie,  her  bright,  lovely  boy,  lay 
on  his  little  ImmI  :  how  uidike  himsidf  but  lour  days 
ago  !  His  eyi's  looked  dark  and  sunken,  his  fea- 
tures had  fallen  away  strangely,  and  poor  Kllen  sat 
u. .  |.iiig  he.side  hiui,  luililing  his  feverish  hand,  and 
I'ei  ling  iis  1  could  see  at  once,  that  there  was  no  room 
for  hope. 

I  could  not  speak  ;  I  sat  down  beside  the  little 
bed,  and  Ellen  looked  up  gratefully.  The  dear 
child,  too,  recognized  me,  and  tried  to  say  my 
name,  but  tho  sound  died  away  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per. 

"  He  is  very  ill,"  said  Kllen,  with  almost  un- 
natural calmness ;  "  the  doctor  has  just  gone,  he 
said  he  could  do  no  more."  She  stoo|M'<l  to 
moisten  the  child's  lipa  ;  and  when  he  smiled  and 
trird  to  thank  her,  she  wrung  her  hanils  in  hitter 
aniruish.  "  Oh.  my  (!od  I"  she  cried,  thrtiwing  her- 
self on  her  kne«'s,  "  help  me,  help  ine  I  And  his 
father,  his  fond  father  I  comfort  him,  or  his  heart 
will  break !" 

I  could  not  hear  it ;  I  left  the  room  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  when  1  r«'turni'd,  Kllen  hail  n'sumed 
her  place  In-side  the  little  sufferer.  I  look  my  seat 
again  opposite  to  her.  It  was  a  lovelv  summer's 
day,  and  through  the  ojien  window  a  light  breeze 
stole  in,  hulen  with  the  scent  of  flowers  from  the 
little  ganlen  below.  Within  the  room  all  w;is  still, 
s,ive  the  painful  breathing  of  the  child  and  an  oc- 
casional and  ahnirat  convulsive  sigh  from  his 
mother.  I  heard  the  boughs  waving  in  the  forest, 
the  singing  of  the  binls,  even  the  trickling  of  the 
little  stream  in  the  garden.  At  last  a  bird  came 
close  to  the  window  and  began  singing  a  loud, 
clear  song.     Charlie  turned  his  languid  eyes,  and  a 

fleam  of  pleasure  passed  over  his  fiice.  I  saw 
"lien  shudder,  but  her  eyes  were  dry,  and  they 
never  wandered  from  the  dying  child.  \ow  and 
llieii  she  bathed  his  forehead  and  wet  his  lips,  and  I 
sought  not  to  help  her,  fori  felt  it  was  a  sort  of  sacred 
right  with  which  none  should  interfere.  .Mniost  to 
the  la-st  the  child  received  her  attentions  with  a  look 
of  gratitude.  Two  hours  passed,  and  then  I  saw 
tliat  de.ith  was  coming.  Charlie  lay  for  some  time 
motionless,  then  suddenly  throwing  his  arms  round 
bis  mother,   he  cried  "Mamma!  mamma!"    In 


1 


that  fond  embrace,  pillowed  on  that  loving 
tho  child  of  many  ho|)os  breathed  his  last. 

Thi'U,  inileed,  was  the  mlenec  of  th"  chamlier  of 
death  hrc.l.  I  .11 

U|K)n  a  s<'.  •\r 

the  child  to  iir  i:iki  m  irom 
hours  the  passion  of  hi 
When  at  length  her  mim:  ii, 

into  a  kind  of  stu|>or,  I  d> '  no 

for  me  to  make  known  to  li  .    ;   her 

Iwreavement.  There,  iH'side  that  bed  where  the 
little  child  lay  in  the  placid  yet  fearful  l«riutv  of 
death,   I   told   my   sorrowful   tale.      I  cd 

quietif,  and  I  doubted  whether  she  ur  ic, 

till  she  said,  "  Both  gone!  both  so  du;ir — tsj  very 
dear !  Tell  mc  all,  for  I  can  suflbr  no  more  than 
I  suffer  now." 

.\nd  I  told  her  all ;  told  her  that  she  who  had 
lat<!ly  lioen  so  rich  in  love  and  happiness,  was  now 
almost  alone  in  the  world  ;  that  none  remained  to 
her  save  her  ])Oor  oM  hel]iless  mother.  When 
morning  dawn<Ml  we  were  still  there,  watching  be- 
side  the  dead.  How  lovely  he  was  even  then  ! 
All  expression  of  pain  hiul  passed  away  ;  his  hair, 
loosed  from  its  clos<'  curls  by  the  dain|<s  of  death, 
fell  over  the  pilhiw  ;  and,  in  truth,  "  his  face  was 
as  the  face  of  an  angel." 

I  must  pass  over  ha.stilv  the  few  daj-s  that 
elapsed  tx'fore  tho  funeral.  ^^Ilen  desireil  her  dar- 
ling might  not  b<<  buried  within  the  church,  but 
laid  in  the  churchyard,  where,  when  her  hour  came, 
she  might  bo  laid  tx-side  him.  I  piiss  over  in 
silence  the  hurst  of  grief  that  overpowen'd  her  when 
the  little  cotfin  was  conveyed  from  her  sight.  Ixird 
('onrtland's  friend,  who  had  remained  on  the  spot, 
su|)erinteiided  every  arrangement,  and  left  me  freo 
to  devote  all  my  time  to  Kllen. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  her  child  was  buried, 
it  seemed  suddenly  to  strike  her  that  I  had  not  men- 
tioned her  husliand's  place  of  inteniumt,  and  that 
jKissihly  his  remains  were  to  be  hniught  to  tho 
tomb  of  his  ancestors,  and  I  ibouirht  it  liest  to  tell 
her  the  whole  truth  when  -'  '  ilio 

subject.     She   remained  !•  m 

thought,  hut  m.ailo  non>pl\.  iim  mu  -nc  .i^.iiu  al- 
lude to  tho  information  I  had  given  her. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Affairs  at  homo  re<)uiring  my  pres<'ncp,  I  waa 
obliged  reluctantly  to  leave  Hidly  Cott-ige  for  a 
few  days.  This,  however,  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  communicating  with  Ixird  Courth-uid's  friend, 
Mr.  Caylev,  from  v»hom  1  heard  that  her  husband's 
will  left  everything  that  he  had   t     '  ■  Kllen. 

W^hen  I  afterwanls  tidd  her  this  '  r  head 

with  sad  meaning,  and  .said  we:i;  '  ■    '-lo 

in  her  eyes  now  ;  but  every  litth  id 

had  touched  she  received  and  lu; ..tu- 

choly  pleasun'. 

The  vessel  conveying  Lord  Courtland'a  rematns 
was,  by  some  accident,  delayed  long  bcvond  the 
time  at  which  its  coming  was  exp<>cled  :  but  at 
length  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Cayley  announc- 
ing its  arrival.  "  I  am  desired,"  he  wrote,  "  to 
have  everything  ready  for  the  burial  to-night. 
The  funeral  procession  is  to  cross  Counland  Park 
on  its  way  to  the  church.  Would  it  not  bo  possi- 
ble to  remove  the  poor  widow  to  your  own  house 
in  the  course  of  the  day  without  her  suspecting 
our  reason?  for  wishing  her  to  go  •  Anything 
seems  to  mo  preferable  to  her  being  exposed  to  the 
bare  possibility  of  seeing  such  a  sight." 
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or  course  I  went  imniediately  lo  the  cottaf^, 
wlicrc  1  found  Kllen  sitting  with  her  muther. 
Mrs.  Matter  had  apiieariHl  ftoni  the  first  toully 
iiirapuble  of  cuniprehending  the  nature  u{  the 
sorruus  that  f>p|irfssed  her  daughter,  and  it  was 
in  vain  that  I  had  rrequently,  in  reply  to  her  ever- 
recurting  i)iie9iiun  of  "  \\  here 's  Charlia!"  en- 
deavored to  impress  u)>on  her  the  sad  truth.  She 
alway:<  lisimtvl  wiih  the  i'ainc  vacant  smile,  and  in 
a  few  minuti-s  repealed  the  ini|uiry.  Now,  as  I 
entered  the  room,  she  cried,  "  Here  she  is,  Ellen  ; 
I  said  she  would  cume  this  fine  day  !" 

Ellen  covered  her  face,  and  I  saw  that  her  tears 
were  falling  fast  in  spite  of  her  efTurts  to  control 
them.  No  doubt  at  that  moment  her  heart  pined 
to  hear  agam  the  pattering  of  the  little  feet  that 
used  to  bound  forth  to  meet  me  ere  I  crossed  the 
threshold  ;  no  doubt  her  thoughts  were  of  the 
sweet  voice  whose  glad  shout  had  so  often  an- 
miiinced  my  approach.  I  know  that  my  own  heart 
ached  as  I  remenil)ered  these  things.  I  drew  a 
chair  beside  Ellen,  and  threw  my  arm  round  her, 
but  she  did  not  raise  her  head.  The  old  woman 
watched  her  with  an  anxious,  bewildered  look,  and 
said — 

"  I  wish,  ma'am,  you  could  tell  me  what  ails 
her  ;  she  sits  there  all  dav,  crying,  crying,  and  I 
cannot  comfort  her.  \Vhere 's  Charlie?  She 
never  cries  when  Charlie  is  here.  Where  'b  Char- 
lie!" 

I  felt  Ellen's  whole  frame  shaken  with  sobe. 

"  Come  away,"  I  whispered  ;  "  do  come  away  !" 
But  she  did  nut  seem  to  near  my  words. 

"Won't  she  listen  to  youV  continued  Mrs. 
Matley.  "I  try  lo  cheer  her.  I  tell  her  that  her 
husband  will  soon  be  here — somebody  said  so,  I 
know  :  and  then  I  talk  about  Charlie.  She  used 
to  smile  whenever  I  spoke  of  his  pretty  ways,  dear 
child  '.  Indeed,  ma'am,  she  'II  be  happy  again  if 
you  only  bring  Charlie  back." 

A  h)ud,  hysterical  cry  burst  from  Ellen. 

"  This  must  not  be,"  I  exclaimed,  as  with  gen- 
tle force  I  raised  her  from  her  seat,  and  led  her 
into  the  garden.  "  You  must  come  to  my  house, 
Ellen,  fur  a  few  davs,"  I  said. 

She  pressed  my  hand  and  whispered,  "  You  are 
very  kind  to  me.     God  will  bless  you  for  it  all." 

In  the  silence  that  followed  many  a  sweet  sum- 
mer sound  fell  on  our  cars,  and  presently  the  same 
bird  that  had  llown  to  the  window  when  (Charlie 
V  -  Im  ,,  {<;„,.■  i„,M  -..  ii  had  been  fed  at  the 
•  winter)  came  fearless- 

ly. II  pointed  to  it. 

'■  i)o  yiii:  r  T'   the  said.     "I   cannot 

bear   all    tii'  .    is — all    this  joy.     Life   and 

beauty  everywhere  ;  light,  and  mirth,  and  sun- 
shine, and  my  child  in  his  grave  !  Think  w  hat  it 
iti,  wheo  at  laat  I  fall  asleep  for  a  while  in  the  long 
iH.;lil,  to  see  again  that  mny  f:ice,  to  feel  his  chrvk 
on  mi  ,  il   my  neck;  to  dream 

we  ar  .  r's  step,  and  even  at 

til'- III  .,,..!, 1  >,.  -|.iii.„'  iniward  to  welcome  him, 
t       Aake  and  remember  what  and  where  they  are  ! 

A. I  ihiMi  to  hear  "iv  mwiIkt  all  dayloii"  ' .lu.ii 

the  qui'siion  my  heart  is  c» 

tng,    '  Wh»T»'  *K    '  You   call  A' 

dreadful  all  ihm  is." 

"  Indeed.  Ellen,  I  feel  it  from  my  aoul,"  I  re- 
|.!'-l  "You  must  live  with  me  for  a  time. 
\  ,  .r  being  here  i»  usolcas  to  your  mother,  as  you 
iiw,  -.T!,  -.  i  '  a'ti^ndant,  and  you  are  expos- 
i:  -'ssary  torture.     Come,   we 

Will  prrparu  til  uiicv." 


We  went  up  to  her  chamber.  There  stood  tha 
little  bed,  with  its  snowy  sheets  folded  down,  even 
as  if  ready  for  the  child  to  occupy  that  night.  His 
clothes  were  spread  on  a  chair  l>e»ide  it,  and  some 
of  his  little  toys  lay  scattered  about  the  rooi^,  just 
as  his  own  handa  had  left  them.  1  understood  it 
all. 

When  Ellen's  preparations  were  completed,  I 
took  tlie  things  she  had  pricked  up  and  lefl  the 
room.  Before  she  followrj  me,  1  saw  her  kneel 
beside  the  lilllc  l>ed  and  kiss  the  pillow  where  her 
child's  bright  head  had  lain.  My  tears  blinded 
me,  and  I  turned  away  ;  hut  she  almost  immedi- 
ately followed,  softly  closing  the  dour  and  locking 
it,  lest  any  busy  hand  should,  in  her  absence,  med- 
dle with  her  precious  relics  of  the  departed.  A 
friend's  carriage  nailed  for  us,  and  we  were  soon 
on  our  way.  The  shortest  road  to  my  house  led 
by  the  church,  but  I  had  given  directions  that  we 
should  be  driven  another  way.  Ellen  perceived 
my  design  in  so  doing,  and  ulie  said — 

"  I  thank  you  much ;  but  I  would  rather  go  by 

the  church      You  can  show  me  the  place  where 

It 

Hut  she  could  nut  finish  the  sentence. 

Under  one  of  the  noble  elm-trees,  of  which 
there  are  several  scattered  about  the  churchyard, 
Charlie's  body  had  been  laid.  I  led  Ellen  to  the 
little  mound  that  marked  the  spot.  It  was  already 
covered  with  daisies,  and  the  golden  sunshine  fell, 
as  if  lovingly,  upon  it.  1  moved  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, that  the  poor  mother  might  feel  herself 
alone  :  but  she  rejoined  me  in  a  few  minutes,  snd 
in  reply  to  my  look  of  anxiety  struggled  to  smile, 
saying — 

"  God  comforts  me  much.  I  am  glad  I  have 
been  here.  It  was  wrong  to  murmur  at  the  sun- 
shine and  the  joy  as  1  did  but  an  hour  ago  ;  they 
have  a  new  and  belter  meaning  fur  me  now." 

Indeed,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  she 
appeared  more  composed  than  I  had  yet  seen  her 
since  her  aHliction,  and  when  wo  were  parting  for 
the  night,  she  said  that  her  mind  was  calm,  though 
she  thought  till  that  day  the  suddenness  of  her 
trials  had  so  stunned  her,  that  she  had  hardly  com- 
prehended their  extent 

As  she  ceased  to  speak,  I  heard  a  soand  of 
slnw  and  heavy  wheels  and  the  tread  of  several 
horses  drawing  near  the  house.  I  supposed  I 
looked  uneasy,  for  Ellen  inquired,  with  a  searching 
glance,  if  1  knew  what  that  sound  mennl.  I  tried 
to  appear  unconcerned  as  I  answered,  that  it  was 
doubtless  occasioned  by  one  of  the  many  v.agons 
that  were  constantly  passing  my  door,  and  I  urged 
her  to  retire  to  rest,  as  it  was  already  midnight. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  must  see  first  what  this 
is."     And  she  placed  herself  at  the  window. 

I  stood  beside  her,  trembling  with  the  conviction 
that  Mr.  Cayley's  information  had  been  incorrect, 
and  that  the  funeral  procession  of  her  husband  was 
about  to  pass  before  Ellen's  eyes.  The  rumbling 
of  the  wheels  came  slowly  nearer.  I'rcscnily 
there  was  a  glare  flung  by  many  torches,  which 
were  borne  by  horsemen  ;  these  were  immediately 
followed  by  a  hearse,  and  the  procession  was  closed 
by  a  few  more  horsemen,  cloaked  in  black. 

*■  It  is  even  as  I  thought,"  said  Ellen,  turning 
to  roe.     "  I  must  follow  at  once." 

I  believed  her  mind  wandered,  snd  I  went  with 
her  to  her  own  room  ;  but  she  threw  a  cloak  about 
her,  and  tied  a  veil  i '       '  r  her  widow's  cap. 

I  then  understood  h' 

"Stop,  Ellen,"  1  i,,  -'■  left  the  room 
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"  If  you  will  go,  at  least  let  me  accompany 
you."' 

She  waited  for  mo  on  the  stairs,  and  we  left  the 
houtiu  toK^^'lier,  fullowiii);  the  sad  (iroci'Siiinn  as  it 
movod  slowly  down  the  street  to  the  church.  She 
walked  steadily,  refusing  my  assistance  ;  hut  once 
my  hand  arci(len(»lly  touched  hers,  and  I  started 
at  its  extreme  ciddness.  When  we  entered  the 
church,  the  friends  and  allciidanta  of  the  dead,  al- 
ready assiMilili'il,  made  way  fur  us,  and  we  took 
our  ^<talld  I'lii.ic  at  the  head  of  the  coltin.  Not  a 
sound  I'Mcaped  Kllen.  Without  waverinp,  without 
wrfpiii^'.  she  stood  hy  while  the  service  was  read, 
and  even  till  the  hudy  was  lowered  into  the  dark 
vault.  When  all  was  dune,  and  those  present 
were  preparing  to  depart,  1  laid  my  hand  on  her 
arm.  Gentle  as  wa.s  the  touch,  she  fell  to  the 
ground  as  if  struck  by  a  mortal  blow.  One  deep 
groan  escaped  from  her  white  lips,  and  then  I 
thuu);lit,  in  truth,  that  her  sorrowful  spirit  had 
flown  to  rejoin  tliose  she  loved  in  a  happier  world. 
Many  rushed  forward  to  raise  her  from  the  tloor, 
and  she  was  quickly  conveyed  to  my  house, 
where,  after  several  hours  of  inscnsihility,  she 
awoke  to  a  (Hiusriousness  of  all  that  had  passed. 

A  long  and  dangerous  illness  was  the  conse- 
quence of  my  poor  friend's  last  severe  trial  ;  but 
youth  and  a  good  constitution  carried  her  through 
It.  On  being  restored  to  health,  she  returned  to 
her  mother,  who  was  rapidly  sinking  into  a  state 


jof   utter   imbecility.      The   idd    woman   linireml 

I  another  year,  during  which  time  I  w^  'y 

a  visitor  at  the  cottage.     Her  first  <{ij<  ii- 

eter  she  saw  me,  even  to  the  la»t,  w.a»  '■  Win-re  '• 
Charlie!"  for  there  was  some  hok  in  her  remem- 
brance between  me  and  that  heluved  chihi.  In  all 
else  her  memory  and  intellieence  were  totally 
gone.     One  day  I  tor  >>  Kllen,  hear- 

ing her  sigh  as  her  n  I  the  accus- 

tuuuMJ  words;  hut  six-  -.iimmu  i.iiiiu>,  and  said — 

"  Do  not  fear  fur  me  now  :   I  can  licar  it  better 
than  I  once  did." 

On   Mrs.    Malley's   dcalli,   I   easily    persuaded 

I  Ellen  to  lieconie  a  permanent  inmate  of  my  house, 
and  for  fifteen  years  we  shared  the  same  home.  I 
w  ill  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  the  hour  in  which 
she  was  taken  fmm  me.  'I'here  is  a  second  and  a 
larger  mound  now  beneath  the  old  churchyard  elm, 
and  I  ofien  visit  it,  treadinf?  the  narrow  path  worn 
by  Ellen's  feet  in  her  daily  visits  of  old  to  the 
grave  of  her  child. 

{  Within  the  church,  on  the  side  wall  of  the  re- 
cess which  contains  the  vault  of  the  dmrtlanda,  ii 
a  marble  slab  bearing  a  simple  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Ellen's  hu.shand,  and  reconliog  in  few 
words  the  manner  of  his  death,  and   below  this 

'inscription  are  engraved  the  names  of  his  wile  and 
child,  with  the  dates  of  their  departure  ftum  this 
life. 


An  influential  public  meeting  was  held  at  Liver- 
pool on  'i'M  July — Mr.  Brown,  the  new  member 
for  South  Laiica.shire,  in  the  chair — to  memorial- 
ize the  government  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
postal  arrangements  to  and  from  Liverpool.  'I'he 
prococdinjjs  expanded  from  a  local  to  a  ceneral 
character.  Mr.  JclVrey  spoke  of  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill  as  the  only  man  fit  to  administer  with  advan- 
tage the  great  retbrm  of  which  he  wi«s  the  author. 
The  same  idea  was  embo<iied  in  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions :  it  incctrporated  this  assertion — 

"  That  a  post-ollice  system  carried  to  the  utmost 
possible  perfection,  at  whatever  cost  short  of 
actual  waste,  would  yield  a  larger  revenue  than 
has  hitherto  been  derived  from  such  a  source  ;  and 
therefore  it  appears  most  desirable,  un  every 
account — mural,  social,  commercial,  and  fiscal — 
that  I  he  whole  of  Mr.  Kowland  Hill's  plans  of 
pdsi-olVii'i'  management  should  be  carried  into  im- 
iiHili  u.  I  il'.'ct,  with  all  such  further  improvements 
as  ( \|'i'iu'nce  and  new  facilities  may  sucgest ; 
and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the 
services  of  Mr.  Kowland  Hill  himselt,  in  perfect- 

Iing  the  post-oflice  system,  would  be  extremely 
valuable  to  the  country." 
A  NEW  attempt  to  raise  a  fund  of  7000/.  in  order 
•o  purchase  an  annuity  of  800/.  a  year  for  the 
jReverend  Theobald  Malhew,  is  advertised  in  our 
columns  ;  and  we  are  asked  to  support  the  effort. 
Donatives  are  suspicious  things  in  Ireland.  How- 
can  we  avoid  applying  our  own  rules,  and  how 
will  they  fit  this  claim  !  In  sooth,  we  confess  that 
we  are  not  disposed  to  apply  them  too  strictly  here. 
It  is  not  clear  wh.it  definite  and  stable  results  have 
followed  Mr.  Mathew's  exertions;  and  there  was 
no  lack  of  inducement  to  the  service,  in  the  idol- 
izing h<miaiie  w  hich  the  missionary  of  temperance 
has  received.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
a  real  and  great  service  has  been  rendered  ;  Mr. 
Mathew  may  not  have  created  a  well-inl'ormed  and 
deliberate  opinion  against  drunkenness ;  but  he  has 


enlisted  the  afTections  of  an  ardent  people  on  the 
side  of  temperance,  and  he  h.is  hroken  the  long 
reign  of  debauch.  He  has  removed  one  obstacle 
from  the  material  improvement  of  the  Irish  people. 
His  personal  sacrifices  have  been  very  great,  un- 
stinted, stretched  to  the  extent  of  his  whole  means. 
There  is  a  generous  trusiingness  in  that  devotion, 
which  in  itself  deserves  acknowledgment.  Fees 
for  future  service  are  of  doubtful  expediency  ;  but 
assuredly  a  free  gift  to  indemnify  Theobald 
Mathew,  to  repay  his  generous  trust,  and  to  en- 
dow a  good  and  benevolent  man  with  the  mean* 
of  ease  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  would  in  this 
case  be  a  merited,  a  graceful,  and  a  pious  tribute 
to  virtue. — Spfxlotor,  August  1. 

The  Universal  German  Gazelle  stales,  that  an 
imperial  ordinance  has  just  been  issued,  permit- 
ting the  Jews  in  Huneary  to  redeem,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  once  paid  down,  their  yearly 
taxes  for  leave  to  reside  and  carry  on  business. 
In  five  years  ail  special  duties  on  the  Jews  sre  to 
cease. 

Speaking  of  the  colonies  generally.  Lord  John 
Russell  declared  that  Lord  Grey  agreed  with  him 
in  admitting  the  justice  and  ex|>ediency  of  extend- 
ing free  institutions  as  far  as  they  possibly  can  be 
extended  ;  his  conviction  being,  that  wherever 
Englishmen  are  assembled  in  great  numbers,  they 
are  not  so  well  governed  by  a  secretary  of  state  as 
by  institutions  which  enable  them  in  some  degree 
to  exercise  self-government. 

Mr.  Green,  accompanied  by  no  fewer  than 
twelve  ladles  and  gentlemen,  ascended  from  Cre- 
morne  Gardens  in  his  large  Nassau  ballimn  on 
Monday  evening.  The  machine  passed  over  Lon- 
don at  a  low  altitude,  afl'ording  an  excellent  view 
of  the  town  to  the  voyagers,  and  of  the  balloon  to 
townspeople.  AAer  being  in  the  air  fifty-two 
minutes,  descended  at  Leyton,  io  Essex. 
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From  Fnatr*!  Mafuine. 

PROPOSALS  FOB  A  CONTINUATION  OF  IVANHOE. 

IN    A    IBTTKR     TO    MONSIEUR     ALEXANIIKE     DVMA8, 
BV    MOKSIEVR    MICHAU.   ANGELO   T1TMAR8H. 

To  the  Most  Noble  Akiandre  Dumas,  Margvis 
Davy  de  la  Pailklerie. 

Mr  liORD— Permit  a  humble  literary  pni^ 
titioner  in  Rnpland,  and  a  profound  admirer  of 
yniir  uiirko,  to  su);^e3t  a  plan  for  increasinir  your 
nl  t  [Mipularily  in  this  country.  We  are 
1  .  lord,  under  a  woful  dearth  of  novels. 
>3Miii>ii:iiin'  novels  we  get,  it  is  true;  the  ad- 
mirable Mrs.  Gore  produces  half-a-dozen  or  so  in  a 
season  ;  but  one  ran't  live  upon  fashionable  novels 
alone,  and  (he  mind  wearies  raihrr  with  perpetual 
descriptions  of  balls  at  D House,  of  fashion- 
able doings  at  White's  or  Crocky's,  of  ladies' 
toilettes,  of  Gunter's  suppers,  of  d^jeilners,  Al- 
mack's,  French  cookery,  frenrh  phrases  and  the 
like,  which  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the  main 
ingredient  of  the  genteel  novel  with  us.  As  for 
historical  novelists,  they  are,  or  seem  to  be,  asleep 
■monf;  us.  What  have  we  had  from  a  great  and 
celebrated  author  since  he  gave  us  the  Last  of  the 
Barons  1  Nothing  but  a  pamphlet  about  the 
Water-cure,  which,  allhouph  it  contained  many 
novel  and  surprising  incidents,  slill  is  far  from 
being  tufTicient  for  a  ravenous  public.  Again, 
where  is  Mr.  James'  Where  is  that  teeming 
parent  of  romance  ?  No  talcs  have  been  advertised 
by  him  for  t:me  out  of  mind — from  him  who  used 
to  father  a  dozen  volumes  a  year.  We,  get,  it  is 
true,  reprints  of  his  farmer  productions,  and  are 
aocommodaled  with  Damlty  and  Drlorme  in  single 
volumes;  but,  ah,  sir!  (or  my  lord,)  those  who 
»r^  accustomed  to  novelty  and  live  in  excitement, 
grow  sulky  at  meeting  with  old  friends,  however 
meritorious,  and  arc  tired  of  reading  and  re-read- 
ing even  the  works  of  Mr.  James.  Where,  finally, 
is  the  famous  author,  upon  the  monthly  elTorts  of 
whiLse  genius  all  the  country  was  dependent? 
Where  is  the  writer  of  the  Totrer  of  Ijoniion, 
Saint  James,  Old  Samt  Paul's,  &c.1  What  has 
become  of  the  Rcrtlations  of  lAtndon  '  That  mys- 
tic work  is  abruptly  discontinued,  and  revealed  to 
us  no  more;  and  though,  to  be  sure,  Old  Saint 
Paul's  is  reprinted  with  its  awful  history  of  the 
plague  and  the  fire,  yet,  my  dear  sir,  we  are 
familiar  with  the  plague  and  the  fire  already  ; 
our  feelings  were  first  harrowed  by  Old  Saint 
Paul's  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  then  we  had  the 
terrible  story  revealed  allngethcr  in  three  volumes 
with  cuts.  Can  we  stand  it  rereprinted  in  the 
columns  of  a  conlemjiorary  magazine  1  My  feel- 
ings of  disappointment  can't  Ix;  dc8cril>ed  when,  on 
turning  to  the  same  periodical,  attracted  thither  by 
Uie  announcement  of  a  story  called  Jofknmo  Om- 
berrllo,  (I  have  a  bad  memory  for  names,)  I  found 
only  a  reprint  of  a  talc  by  my  favorite  author, 
which  had  appeared  in  an  annual  years  ago. 
Thrif!  i«  4  lull,  sir — a  dearth  of  novelists.  We 
I  Ions  of  your  works  ;  of  those  of 
^'                           ,    your   illustrious   confrire ;   of 

iM*««r  of  I 

and  ynuthf^ ,,   J  <; 

thrty. 

I,  for  my  part,  am  one  of  the  warmest  admirers 
of  the  new  system  which  you  pursue  in  France 
with  w  much  success — of  the  twcnty-volume- 
■o*cl  •jmctn      I  Ilk*  continaationt.     I  btve  read 


rid  mysterious  .Souli^,  that 
:  code  ;  and  of  the  ardent 
al,  who  competes  with  all 


every  word  of  .Von/(^  Cn'.'/o  with  the  <*■ '  --Tr- 
eat;  and  was  never  more  delighted  ig 

through  a  dozen  volumes  of  the  TAn. is, 

than  when  Mr.  Rolandi  furnishCKl  me  with  another 
dozen  of  the  continued  history  of  the  same  heroes 
under  the  title  of  Vinfjt  Ans  apris ;  and  if  one 
could  get  the  lives  of  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis 
until  they  were  120  years  old,!  am  sure  we  should 
all  read  with  pleasure.  Here  is  the  recess  coming 
— the  season  over — no  debates  to  read — and  no 
novels ! 

But  suppose  that  heroesof  romance,  after  eighty 
or  ninety  years  of  age,  prow  a  thought  superannu- 
ated, and  are  no  longer  fit  for  their  former  task  of 
amusing  the  public  ;  8upp<'8e  you  have  exhausted 
most  of  your  heroes,  and  brought  them  to  an  age 
when  it  is  best  that  the  old  gentlemen  should  re- 
tire ;  why  not,  my  dear  sir,  I  suggest,  take  up 
other  people's  heroes,  and  give  a  continuation  of 
thfir  lives  !  There  are  numbers  of  Walter  Scott's 
novels  that  I  always  felt  were  incomplete.  The 
Master  of  Ravenswood,  for  instance,  disappears,  it 
is  true,  at  the  end  of  the  Pride  of  l^mmmnoor. 
His  hat  is  found,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  vou  suppose  him  drowned  ;  but  1  have  always 
an  idea  that  he  has  floated  out  to  sea,  and  his  ad- 
venture might  recommence — in  a  maritime  novel, 
say — (m  board  the  ship  which  picked  him  up.  No 
man  can  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  adventures 
of  Quentin  Durward  ceased  the  day  after  he  mar- 
ried Isabclle  dc  Croyc.  People  survive  even 
marriage ;  their  sufferings  don't  end  with  that 
blessed  incident  in  their  lives.  Do  we  take  leave 
of  our  friends,  or  cease  to  have  an  interest  in  them, 
the  moment  they  drive  off  in  the  chaise  and  the 
wedding-(/f;£tine  is  over'  Suiely  not !  and  it  is 
unfair  ujKin  married  folks  to  advance  that  your 
bachelors  are  your  only  heroes. 

Of  all  the  Scottish  novels,  however,  that  of 
which  the  conclusion  gives  mo  the  greatest  dis- 
satisfaction is  the  dear  old  Iranhnt — Krannoay,  as 
vou  call  it  in  France.  From  the  characters  of 
Rowena,  of  Hehecca,  of  Ivanhoe,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  story  can't  end  where  it  does.  1  have  quite 
too  great  a  love  for  the  disinherited  knight,  whose 
blood  has  been  fired  by  the  suns  of  Palestine,  and 
whose  heart  has  been  warmed  in  the  company  of 
the  tender  and  beautiful  Rebecca,  to  siipp<«e  that 
he  could  sit  down  contented  for  life  by  the  side  of 
such  a  frigid  piece  of  propriety  as  that  icy,  fault- 
loss,  prim,  niminy-piminy  Rowena.  That  woman 
is  intolerable,  and  1  call  upon  you,  sir,  with 
your  great  powers  of  elo<iuence,  to  complete  this 
fragment  of  a  novel,  and  to  do  the  real  heroine 
justice. 

I  have  thrown  together  a  few  hints,  which,  if 
you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  cast  your  eyes  over 
them,  might  form  matter,  1  am  sure,  sufficient  for 
many,  many  volumes  of  aconlinuslinn  of  Ivanhoe; 
and  remain,  with  assurances  of  profound  con- 
sideration, 

Sir, 

Your  sincere  admirer, 

M.  .'V.  TiTMARSH. 

No  piTHnn  who  has  read  the  prereding  volumes 
of  this  histor)'  can  doubt  for  a  moment  what  was 
the  result  of  the  marriage  between  Wilfrid  and 
Rowena.  Thoiw-  who  have  marked  her  conduct 
during  her  maidenhood,  her  distinguished  polite- 
ness, her  8[M>tle»s  modesty  of  demesnor,  her  un- 
alterable coidness  under  all  circumsunces,  and  her 
lof\y  and  geolle-woman-like  bearing,  must  be  snr* 
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that  her  manied  conduct  would  equal  her  spinatcr 
behavior,  and  that  Rowcna  the  uifu  would  be 
a  pattern  of  correctness  for  all  the  matrons  of 
England. 

Such  waa  the  fact.  For  miles  around  Rotlier- 
wood  her  character  for  piety  was  known.  Her 
castle  was  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  clerj^y  and 
monks  of  the  di.sirirt,  whom  she  fed  with  the  rich- 
est viands,  uliilo  she  pinched  herself  upon  pulse 
and  water.  'I'liiTe  was  not  an  invalid  in  the  three 
ridin)(H,  •Sa.xon  or  Norman,  hut  the  palfrey  of  the 
Lady  Kowena  might  be  seen  journeyiii);  to  his 
dour,  in  coiupany  with  Falhrr  ulauber  her  almo- 
ner, and  Brother  Tliom'is  of  Kpsom,  her  leech. 
She  lifrhted  up  all  the  churches  in  Yorkshire  with 
wax-candles,  the  otferings  of  her  piety.  The  bells 
of  her  chapel  be);an  to  ring  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ;  and  all  the  domestics  of  Kolheruood 
were  called  upon  to  attend  at  matins,  at  complins, 
at  nones,  at  vespers,  and  at  sermon.  I  need  not 
say  that  fasting  was  observed  with  all  the  rigors 
of  the  church  ;  and  that  those  of  the  servants  of 
the  Lady  Kowena  were  looked  upon  with  the  most 
favor  who.'te  hair  shirts  were  llie  roughest,  and 
who  t1ui;ell:ilcd  themsclvea  with  the  most  bccotii- 
ina  perseverance. 

Whether  it  was  that  this  discipline  cleared  poor 
Wamba's  wits  or  cooled  his  humor,  it  is  certain 
that  hu  became  the  most  melancholy  fool  in  Eng- 
land, and  if  ever  he  ventured  upon  a  juke  to  the 
shuddering,  poor  servitors  who  were  mumbling 
their  dry  crusts  below  the  salt,  it  was  such  a  faint 
and  stale  one,  that  nobody  dared  to  laugh  at  the 
timid  innuendoes  of  the  unfortunate  waj;,  and  a 
sickly  smile  was  the  best  applause  he  could 
muster.  Once,  indeed,  GulTn,  the  goose-boy,  (a 
half-witted  poor  wretch,)  hiuched  outrijjht  at  a 
lamentably  stale  pun  which  Wamba  palmed  upon 
him  at  suppcr-tmie.  It  was  dark,  and  the  torches 
being  brought  in,  Wamba  said,  "  Guffo,  they 
can't  see  their  way  in  the  argument,  and  are 
Boing  to  throw  a  tittle  light  upon  the  subject."* 
The  Lady  Kowena,  beinc  disturt>cd  in  a  theologi- 
cal controversy  with  Father  Willihald,  (afterwards 
canonized  as  St.  Willibald  of  Bareacres,  hermit 
and  confessor,)  called  out  to  know  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  unseemly  interruption,  and  Guffo  and 
Wamba  being  pointed  out  as  the  culprits,  ordered 
them  straightway  into  the  court-yard,  and  three 
dozen  to  bt^  administered  to  each  of  tliem. 

"  I  got  vou  out  of  Front  de  Ucsurs  castle," 
said  poor  \V'amba,  piteously,  appealing  to  Sir  Wil- 
frid of  Ivanhoe,  "  and  canst  thou  not  save  roe 
from  the  lash  !" 

' '  Whtre  i/ou  were  locked  up  tcilh  the  Jevieis  in  the 
toierr .' "  said  Kowena,  haughtily,  replying  to  the 
timid  appeal  to  her  husband  ;  "  Gurth,  give  him 
four  dozen  I" 

And  this  was  all  poor  Wamba  got  by  applying 
fur  the  mediation  of  his  master. 

In  fact,  Kowena  knew  her  own  dignity  so  well 
as  a  princess  of  the  royal  blood  of  England,  that 
Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe,  her  consort, could  scarcely 
call  his  life  his  own,  and  was  made,  in  all  things, 
to  feel  the  inferiority  of  his  station.     And  which 


many 
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*I  knew  tin  old  lady  in  my  ymr 

yi*«r«.  iisrd  i.>  ninki*  this  joke  every  ni 

f.-    "  *'nuight  in,  and  all  of  u^  ■    - 
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of  us  is  there  acquainted  with  the  sex  that  has  not 
remarked  this  propensity  in  lovely  woman,  and 
how  often  the  wisest  in  the  council  arc  made  to  be 
as  fools  at  her  hoard,  and  the  boldest  in  the  battle- 
field are  ciavcn  when  facing  her  djstalf  ? 

"  Where  you  urcre  locked  up  with  the  Ji  u-iss  in  tht 
lower,"  is  a  remark,  too,  of  which  Wilfrid  keenly 
felt,  and,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  un(lt'r>taiid,  the 
HlKiiificaiicy.  When  the  dau|ihtir  of  Ihaac  of 
York  brou);ht  her  diamoiidK  and  rubies — the  poor, 
gentle  victim  I — and,  meekly  laying  them  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueriu);  Kowena,  departed  into 
forei|;n  lands  to  tend  the  sick  of  her  (icople,  and  to 
brood  over  the  ImioiIcmi  passion  which  consumed 
her  own  pure  heart,  one  would  iiave  thuu|;ht  that 
the  heart  of  the  royal  lady  would  have  melted  be- 
fore such  beauty  and  humiliiy,  and  that  she  would 
have  been  generous  in  the  moment  of  her  vic- 
tory. 

In  fact,  she  did  say,  "  Come  and  live  with  ma 
as  a  sister,"  as  the  last  chapter  of  this  history 
shows  ;  but  Kebecca  knew  in  her  heart  that  her 
ladyship's  proposition  was  what  is  called  Inish,  (in 
that  noble  Eastern  language  with  which  Wilfrid, 
the  Crusader,  was  familiar,)  or  fud^e,  in  plain 
Saxon,  and  retired,  with  a  hroken,  f;eiitle  spirit, 
neither  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  her  rival's  happi- 
ness, nor  willing  to  disturb  it  by  the  contrast  of 
her  own  wretchedness.  Kowena,  like  llie  most 
hiph-bred  and  virtuous  of  women,  never  forgave 
Isaac's  daughter  her  beauty,  nor  her  llirtalion  with 
Wilfrid,  (as  the  Saxon  lady  chose  to  term  it,) 
nor,  above  all,  her  admirable  diamonds  and  jew- 
els, although  Kowena  was  actually  in  possession 
of  them. 

In  a  word,  she  was  always  flinging  Rebecca  into 
Ivanhoe °8  teeth.  There  was  not  a  day  in  his  life 
but  that  unhappy  warrior  was  made  to  remember 
that  a  Jewish  maiden  had  been  in  love  with  him, 
and  that  a  Christian  lady  of  fashion  could  never 
forgive  the  insult.  For  instance,  if  ifiurth,  the 
swine-herd,  who  was  now  promoted  to  be  a  game- 
keeper and  verderer,  brought  the  account  of  a 
famous  wild-boar  in  the  wood,  and  proposed  a 
hunt,  Kowena  would  say,  "  Bo,  Sir  V\  ill'nd,  |>er- 
sccute  those  p>Hir  pigs — you  know  your  I'rieiids  the 
Jews  can't  abide  them  !"  Or  when,  as  it  oft 
would  happen,  our  liun-heartcd  monarch,  Kichard, 
in  order  to  get  a  loan  or  a  lienevolenr.  I'mni  the 
Jews,  would  roast  a  few  of  thellebn  :s, 

or   extract   some   of  the   principal    i  ih, 

Rowcna  would  exult  and  say,  "  Serve  tliem  tight, 
the  misbelieving  wretches  !  England  can  never  be 
a  happy  country  until  every  one  of  these  monstera 
is  exterminated  !"  Or  else,  adopting  a  strain  of 
still  more  savage  sarcasm,  would  exclaim,  "  Ivan- 
hoe, my  dear,  more  persecution  for  theJewa! 
Had  n't  you  better  interfere,  my  love  I  His 
majesty  will  do  anythin);  for  you  ;  and, you  know, 
the  Jews  were  aluays  such  faiorilef  <■'  .■••«"  or 
words  to  that  effect.     liut,  neverlhe'i'  v- 

ship  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  w  <  ;      _  i-- 

ca's  jewels  at  court,  whenever  the  queen  held  a 
drawing-room,  or  at  the  York  assizes  and  hall, 
when  she  appeared  there,  not  of  course  that  she 
took  any  interest  in  such  things,  but  considered  it 
her  duly  to  attend  as  one  of  the  chief  ladies  of  the 
county. 

"  '  iw  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe,  having  attained 
t  of  his  wishes,  was,  like  many  a  man 
<wi<  M  IK  has  reached  th.it  dangerous  elevation,  dis- 
appointed. Ah,  dear  friends,  is  it  but  too  ol'tcn  so 
io  Ufe  !     Many  a  garden,  seen  from  a  distauce, 
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ln<il«  fr,>«l,  nri^  irr^fn ,  wliirh^  whefi  beheUI  closely, 
'•dy,  the  shsdy  walks  iiielanchoW 
[  ;  ihe  howt-ni  vou  would  fain  re- 
p  i~  ■  111  iii^;iioiird  with  siiiipinp  nettles.  I  ha»e 
Ti.!.'..  II  III  a  (Ml  lui;  upon  the  waters  of  the  Hospho- 
riLs.  and  lihiked  upon  the  capital  iff  the  Soldan  of 
Turli>-v.  As  seen  from  those  blue  waters,  with 
I  .1  . -i;  and  pinnacle,  with  gilded  dome  and  tower- 
1  _■  -vprcss,  it  seemeth  a  very  Paradise  of  Ma- 
himied  ;  but  enter  the  city,  and  it  is  but  a  bepparly 
labyrinth  of  rickety  huts  :ind  dirty  alleys,  where 
the  ways  are  steep  and  the  smells  are  foul,  ten- 
anti'd  liy  mangy  dogs  and  ragged  beggars — a  dis- 
mal illusion  !  Life  is  such,  ah,  wcll-a-day  !  It  is 
only  hope  which  is  real,  and  reality  is  a  bitterness 
and  a  lie. 

Perhaps  a  man,  with  Ivanhoe's  high  principles, 
would  never  bring  him.>>elf  to  acknowledge  this 
fart  :  but  others  did  for  him.  He  grew  thin,  and 
pitied  away  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  fever 
under  the  scorching  sun  of  Ascalon.  He  had  no 
appetite  for  his  meals  :  he  slept  ill,  though  he  was 
yawning  all  day.  The  jangling  of  the  doctors  and 
fri;irs  whom  Uowena  brought  together  did  not  in 
the  least  enliven  him,  and  he  would  sometimes 
(five  proofs  of  somnolency  during  their  disputes, 
greatly  to  the  consternation  of  his  lady.  He 
hunted  a  g(Kid  deal,  and,  I  very  much  fear,  as 
Itowcna  rightly  remarked,  that  he  might  have  an 
excuse  for  bt^iiig  absent  from  home.  He  began  to 
like  u  ine,  too,  who  had  been  as  sober  as  a  hermit ; 
and  when  he  came  back  from  Athrlslaiie's,  (whither 
he  would  repair  not  unfrequently,)  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  his  gait  and  the  unnatural  brilliancy  of  his 
eye  were  remarked  by  his  lady,  who,  you  may  be 
sure,  was  sittini!  up  for  him.  As  for  Athelstane,  he 
swore  hy  St.  Wullstan  that  he  was  glad  to  have 
escaped  a  marriage  with  such  a  pattern  of  proprie- 
ty ;  and  honest  Cedric  the  Saxon  (who  had  been 
very  speedily  driven  out  of  his  dauglitcr-in-law's 
castle)  voued  by  St.  Waltheof  that  his  sun  had 
bought  a  dear  bargain. 

It  was  while  enjoying  this  dismal,  hut  respecta- 
ble existence,  that  news  came  to  England  that 
Wilfrid's  royal  master  and  friend  was  bent  upon 
that  expedition  against  his  vassal,  the  Count  of 
Limoees,  » hich  was  to  end  so  fatally  before  the 
(.'astle  of  Chains.  As  a  loyal  subjrct,  Sir  Wilfrid 
hastened .  with  a  small  band  of  fdlowers,  to  the 
as^ll•Iance  of  his  master,  taking  with  him  Ourth, 
Ills  !u]uire,  who  vowed  he  would  have  joined  Kobin 
Hood  hut  for  that,  and  Wamba  the  Jester,  who  cut 
n  .•<...,i  ..L..  i,.r  the  first  time,  as  he  turned  head- 
the  t'astle  of  Rowena  was  unce 

I     :  „'.!. 

i  omit  here  a  chapter  about  the  siege  of  Chains, 
which,   it    is   manifest,  rnn    be  spun   out  to  any 
length  to  which   an   ii 
be  di*fMwed  to  iro,      S 
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cookery  (all  descriptions  of  eating  are  pleasant  in 
works  of  fiction,  and  can  scarcely  he  made  too 
savory  or  repeated  too  often  :)  and,  in  the  face  of 
this  carousing  without  the  walls,  the  most  dismal 
hunger  raging  within.  That  there  must  be  love- 
passages  between  the  hostile  annies  is  quite  clear. 
.\nd  what  do  you  say  to  the  Marquis  of  Limoges 
and  his  sons  casting  lota  about  being  eaten' — with 
a  motto  from  L'golinu  and  a  fine  display  of  filial 
piety  ? 

1  he  assault  may  be  made  very  fine,  too — the 
last  assault.  The  old  chieftain  of  Chalus  and  his 
sons  dropping  down,  one  by  one,  before  the  crush- 
ing cnrtal-axe  of  Kicliard. 

"  Ha,  St.  Richard  !— ha,  St.  George  !"  the  tre- 
mendous voice  of  the  lion-king  was  heard  over  the 
loudest  roar  of  the  battle  ;  at  every  sweep  of  his 
blade  a  severed  head  flew  over  the  parapet,  a 
spouting  trunk  tumbled,  bleeding,  on  the  flags  of 
the  bartizan.  The  world  hath  never  seen  such  a 
warrior  as  that  lion-hearted  Planlagenet,  as  he 
raged  over  the  keep,  his  eyes  flashing  fire  through 
the  bars  of  his  morion,  snorting  and  chafing  with 
Ihe  hot  lust  of  battle.  One  hy  one  Its  fn/ons  de 
Chains  fell  down  before  him  :  there  was  only  one 
left  at  last  of  all  the  brave  race  that  in  the  morning 
had  fought  round  the  stout  Sir  Knguerrand  : — only 
one,  and  but  a  boy — a  fair-haired  boy,  a  blue-eyed 
Imy  !  he  had  been  gathering  panties  in  the  fields 
hut  yesterday — it  was  but  a  few  years,  and  he  was 
a  baby  in  his  mother's  arms!  What  could  his 
puny  sword  do  against  the  most  redoubted  blade  in 
Christendom  ' — and  yet  Bohemond  faced  the  creat 
champion  of  Kngland,  and  met  him  foot  to  foot! 
Turn  away,  turn  away,  fond  mother!  Engeurrand 
de  Chalus  be« ail  the  last  of  thy  race!  his  blade 
is  crushed  into  splinters  under  the  axe  of  the 
eon(pieror,  and  the  ]>oor  child  is  beaten  to  his 
knee!         .         .         .         • 

"  Now,  by  St.  Harbacue  of  Limoges,"  said  ller- 
Irand  de  Gourdon,  "  the  butcher  will  never  strike 
down  yonder  lambling  !  Hold  thy  hand,  Sir  King, 
or,  by  St.  liarbacue " 

.Swift  as  thought  the  veteran  archer  iraised  his 
arblasl  to  his  shoulder,  the  whining  bolt  fled  from 
the  ringing  string,  and  the  next  moment  crushed 
quivering  into  the  corslet  of  Plantagenet. 

'Twas  a  luckless  shot,  Bertrand  of  Gourdon  I 
Maddened  by  the  pain  of  the  wound,  the  brute 
nature  of  Rii'hard  was  aroused  :  his  fiendish  appe- 
tite for  bliM)d  rose  to  madness,  and  grinding  his 
tei'th,  and  with  a  curse  too  horrible  to  mention,  the 
fl.-ishing  axe  of  the  royal  butcher  fell  down  on  the 
blond  ringlets  of  the  child,  and  Ihe  children  of 
Chalus  were  no  more  ! 

I  just  throw  this  olT  hy  way  of  descriplinn,  and 
to  show  what  mi/^hl  be  done.  Now  ensues  a 
splendid  jiictureof  a  general  massacre  of  the  garri- 
son, who  are  all  murdered  to  a  man,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bertrand  de  (iourdon.  Ivanbue,  of 
course,  saves  him  for  the  moment ;  but  we  all 
know  what  his  fate  was.  Bertrand  was  flayed 
alive  after  Richard's  death  ;  and  as  I  don't  recol 

lect  any  r'    ■  •   -  ■■    nny  novel  where  ;i  ''"  '"Mng 

skinned  :  nbed,  I  would  ^'  ^'s 

an  excelli  ; ,  .  ;  )■"•  ■•  """  '<'"^  ■''  i"" 

|)cn.     Ifanhoc,ofr'  and  left 

for  dead  in  trying  to  ' '!•   And 

now  if  ever  there  was  a  good  finale  for  a  v<dume, 
it  is  the  death  of  Richard. 

"  You  must  die,  my  son,"  said  the  venerable 
Walter    of   Rouen,   as  Berengaria  was   carried 
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shrickinft  from  llio  king's  tent.  "  Repent,  Sir 
Kijiir,  and  separate  yourself  from  your  chil- 
dren !" 

"  It  in  ill-jesiiiifr  with  a  dyinp  man,"  re|ilied  tho 
V\ng.  "  Chililrt'ii  have  1  none,  my  j;o<id  lord 
bish"p,  til  iiilieiit  after  me." 

"  Ku-hnrd  of  England,"  said  the  archbishop, 
turnio);  up  his  fine  eyes,  "  your  vices  are  your 
cliildrcn.  Anihiiion  is  your  eldest  child.  Cruelly 
is  your  xecond  child,  Luxury  i.t  your  third  rhild  : 
and  you  have  luiutifhrd  tlieni  from  your  yiuith  up. 
Separate  yourself  from  these  sinful  ones,  and  pre- 
pare your  soul,  fur  the  hour  of  departure  draweth 
nifrh." 

Violent,  wicked,  sinful,  as  he  niicht  have  been, 
Richard  of  Kuxlaiid  met  his  death  like  a  Christian 
man.  Peace  t>o  to  the  soul  of  tho  brave  !  When 
the  news  came  to  Kinjf  Philip  of  France,  he 
sternly  forbade  his  courtiers  tn  rejoice  at  the  death 
of  his  enemy.  "  It  is  no  matter  of  joy  hut  of 
dolour,"  he  said,  "  that  tho  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom and  the  bravest  king  of  Europe  is  no 
more." 

I  need  not  point  out  to  a  genlleman  of  your 
powers  of  mind  how  aptly,  with  a  few  moral 
rellections  in  a  prave  and  dirpe-like  key,  this 
volume  of  the  Continuation  of  Ivanhoe  may  con- 
clude. 

As  for  tho  second  volume,  King  John  is  on  the 
throne  of  England.  Shakcspcar,  Hume,  and  the 
liiogrnphir  Unitrrsrllr,  are  at  hand.  Prince  Ar- 
thur, Mapna  ('harta.  Cardinal  Pandolfo,  supgest 
themselves  to  the  mind  at  once;  and  the  deuce  is 
in  it  if  out  o(  these  one  cannot  form  a  tolerably  e.\- 
cilinp  voliitne. 

For  inswnce,  in  the  first  part  a  dispuised  knipht 
beconu's  the  faithful  servant  of  younp  Arthur  (per- 
haps Constance  of  Hrillauy  may  fall  in  love  with 
tho  mysterious  knight,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there,)  attends  younp  .\rthiir,  I  say,  watches  him 
Ihrouph  a  hundred  perplexities,  and,  of  course,  is 
decoyed  away — ^jusl  happens  to  step  out,  as  it 
were,  when  tho  poor  young  prince  is  assassinated 
by  his  savapo  uncle. 

The  disguised  knipht  vows  revenge  ;  he  stirs  up 
iJifl  barons  apainst  the  king,  and  what  is  the  con- 
M'litieuce  1  Ni)  less  a  circumstance  than  Mapna 
Chartn,  the  palladium  of  Hritons.  The  French- 
men land  under  the  Dauphin  Louis,  son  of  Philip 
Augustus.  He  makes  the  grandest  offers  to  the 
unknown  knipht.  Scornful  resistance  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  defeat  of  the  Frenchmen. 

And  now  I  am  sure  you  have  no  need  to  ask 
who  is  this  dispuised  knight.  Ivanhoe,  of  course  ! 
]]ut  why  difipuised  I  In  the  first  place,  in  a  novel, 
it  is  very  hard  if  a  knight  or  any  other  pcntlcman 
can't  disguise  himself  without  any  reason  at  all ; 
but  there  is  a  reason  for  Ivanhoe's  disguising  him- 
self,   and  a  most   painful   reason,  Rowkna   was 

MARRIKn  AOAIN. 

Aller  the  siege  of  Chains,  the  faithful  Gurth, 
covered  with  wounds,  came  back  to  Rotherwood, 
and  brought  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  the  lion- 
hearted  Plantapenet,  and  his  truest  friend,  Wilfrid 
of  Ivanhoe.  Wounded  to  death  in  endeavoring  to 
defend  honest  Bertrand  de  Oourdon,  Sir  Wilfrid 
of  Ivanhoo  had  been  carried  back  to  his  tent,  where 
he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  squire,  after 
giving  him  the  lock  of  Rowcna's  hair  which  he 
had  in  a  brooch,  and  his  gold  thumb-ring,  which 
fite  had  presented  to  him,  and  which  bore  his  sig- 
and  seal  of  arms.     "  There  was  another 
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lock  of  hair  round  my  noble  nusler's  neck,"  sob- 
bed fturlh  to  Ccdric  \n  secret. 

"Was    it    mine?"    asked    the    beremved    old 

thane. 

"  Yours  is  red,  my  lord,  and  that  was  black," 
answered  Gnrth — "  as  black  as  the  ringlets  of  the 
fair  Jewish  maid  he  rescued  in  the  lists  of  Temple- 
slow  c." 

Of  course  not  a  word  was  breathed  about  this 
fact  to  Row  ena,  who  received  the  news  of  her  hus- 
band's death  with  that  resignation  which  became 
her  character,  and  who,  thonpb  she  did  not  show 
any  outward  signs  of  emotion  at  the  demise  of  her 
lord,  must  yet  have  l)cen  profoundly  affecti^,  he- 
cause  she  wore  the  deepest  monrning  any  of  the 
milliners' shops  in  York  could  produce,  and  erected 
a  monument  to  him  as  big  as  a  minster. 

That  she  married  again  the  stupid  Athelstane 
when  her  lime  of  nxiurning  was  expired,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  about  which  no  person  familiar  with 
life  could  doubt  for  a  moment.  Cardinal  Pandolfo 
did  the  business  for  them,  and  lest  there  should  be 
any  doubt  about  Ivanhoe's  death,  (for  his  body  was 
never  sent  home  after  all,)  his  eminence  procured 
a  papal  rescript  annulling  the  former  marriage,  so 
lh.1t  she  might  become  Mrs.  Athelstane  with  a 
clear  conscience.  That  she  was  happier  w ith  the 
boozy  and  stupid  thane  than  with  the  gentle  and 
melancholy  Wilfrid  need  surprise  no  one.  Women 
have  a  predilection  for  fools,  and  have  loved  don- 
keys long  before  the  amours  of  Bottom  and  Titania. 
That  he  was  brutal  and  dr\inken,  and  that  he  beat 
her,  and  that  she  liked  it  and  was  happy,  and  had 
a  large  family,  may  be  imagined  ;  for  there  are 
some  women — bless  them  ' — who  pine  unless  they 
are  bullied,  and  think  themselves  neglected  if  not 
occasionally  belabored.  But  this  I  feel  is  gelling 
loo  intimr.  Suffice  it  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athel- 
stane were  a  great  deal  happier  than  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ivanhoe. 

And  now,  with  your  permission,  I  would  sug- 
gest two  or  three  sentimental  chapters.  Ivanhoe 
— ilisguised  of  course — returns  to  this  conntry, 
travels  into  the  north  of  p'npland,  arrives  at  York, 
(where  the  revels  of  King  John  may  be  described,) 
and  lakes  an  opportunity,  when  a  Jew  is  being 
submitted  to  the  torture,  of  inquiring  what  has  be- 
come of  Rebecca,  daughter  of  I.saac.  "  Has  she 
returned  to  England'"  he  cursorily  nsl-»  "  ^'", 
she  is  still  at  (iranada,  where  her  pc'  1 

in  honor  at  the  court  of  Hoabdil."    llr  .  r 

house,  the  chamber  where  she  tended  htm  ;  in- 
dulges in  old  recollections,  discovers  the  depth  of 
his  passion  for  her,  and  bewails  his  lot  in  life,  that 
he  is  lonely,  wretched,  and  an  outcast. 

Shall  he  go  to  Rotherwood  and  see  once  more 
the  scenes  of  his  youth  1  Can  ho  bear  to  witness 
the  happiness  of  Athelstane  and  Rowena  the  bride 
of  another '  He  will  go  if  it  be  but  to  visit  his 
father's  grave,  for  Ccdric  is  dead  by  this  time,  as 
you  may  im.Tgine ;  and,  supposinp  his  son  dead, 
has  left  all  his  property  to  Rowena.  Indeed  it 
was  the  old  Thane  who  insisted  upon  her  union 
with  Athelstane,  being  bent  upon  renewing  his 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Saxon  dynasty. 

Well,  Ivanhoe  arrives  at  Rotherwood. 

Yon  mipht  have  thoupht  for  a  moment  that  the 
grey  friar  trembled  and  his  shrunken  cheek  looked 
deadly  pale ;  but  he  recovered  himself  presently, 
nor  could  you  see  his  pallor  for  the  cowl  which 
covered  his  face. 

A  little  boy  was  playing  on  Athelstane's  knee, 
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Rowena,  ^•■.."'  '        tinjt  the  Saxon  Thano 

fondly  on  '  ail,  filled  him  a  hupc 

cup  uf  »^>l^.-^u  vm:<'  Ik'hi  &  gulduii  liana)).  lie 
drained  a  quart  of  the  liquor,  and,  turning  round, 
addressed  tlie  friar — 

"  And  BO,  Urey  Frerc,  tliou  sawest  good  King 
Riebatd  fall  at  Clnlus  by  the  bolt  of  tliat  felon 
bowman '" 

"  We  did,  an  it  please  you.  The  brothers 
of  our  house  attended  the  good  king  in  his 
last  iDomenta  ;  in  truth,  be  made  a  Christian  end- 
kg!- 

"  And  didst  thoa  see  the  archer  flayed  alive  t 
It  must  have  been  rare  sport,"  tuared  Athelslane, 
laughing  hugely  at  the  juke.  "  How  the  fellow 
must  hare  howled  I '' 

"My  love  I"  said  Rowena,  interposing  ten- 
derly, and  putting  a  pretty  while  finger  on  his 
lip. 

"  I  would  have  liked  to  see  it  too,"  cried  the 
boy. 

"  That 's  my  own  little  Cedric,  and  so  thou 
shah.  And,  friar,  didst  see  my  poor  kinsman  Sir 
Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  \  They  say  he  tried  to  defend 
the  man.     The  more  fool  he ! 

"  My  sweet  lord,"  again  ioterpoeed  Rowena, 
"  mention  him  not." 

"  Why!  Because  thou  and  he  were  so  ten- 
der in  days  of  yore — when  you  could  not  bear 
my  plain  face,  being  all  in  love  with  his  pale 
one!"' 

"  Those  times  are  past  now,  dear  Athel- 
■taae,"  said  his  affectionate  wife,  looking  up  to 
the  ceiling. 

"  Marry,  thou  never  couldst  forgive  him  the 
Jewess,  Rowena." 

"  The  odious  hussy !  don't  mention  the  name 
of  the  unbelieving  creature,"  exclaimed  the  lady. 

"  Well,  well,  poor  Will  was  a  good  lad — a 
thouL'!  jelly  and  milksop  though.     Why  a 

pint  <  .led  his  poor  brains." 

".Sir  >'i  luriii  of  Ivanhoe  was  a  good  lance," 
said  the  friar.  '  I  have  heard  there  was  none 
better  in  Christendom.  He  lay  in  our  convent 
after  his  wounds,  and  it  was  there  we  tended 
him  till  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  our  north 
cloister." 

"  And  there  's  an  end  of  him,"  said  Athelstane. 
"  Out  come,  this  is  dismal  talk.  Where  's  Wati- 
ba  the  jester?  Let  us  have  a  song.  Stir  up, 
Wamba,and  don't  lie  like  a  log  in  the  fire  !  Sing 
us  a  sonir,  thou  crack-brained  jester,  and  leave  off 
wliimpcniip  for  bygones.  'I  ush,  man !  There 
be  many  good  felloMS  left  in  this  world." 

"  There  U-  buzzards  in  eagles'  nests,"  Wamba 
•aid,  who  W3»  lying  strclclicd  l>cforc  the  fire 
•hariog  tho  hearth  with  the  tliane's  dogs  ;  "  there 
be  dead  men  alive  and  live  men  dead  ;  there  be 
mfrrv  Hnni'H  :inil  t!!siii:i1  siifii'>^.  Marry,  and  the 
:  i.es.     1  will  leave 

I  '1'  Athelstane.     1 

Will  turn  howler  at  funerals,  and  then,  perhaps,  1 
shall  bo  merry.  Motley  is  fit  for  mutes  and  black 
fur  fu<ils.  (live  me  some  drink,  gossip,  for  roy 
voice  is  as  erarki'd  as  my  brain." 

"  1'     '  .  thou  beast,  and  cease  pra- 

ting, 

'  ng  his  rebeck  wildly,  sat  up 

I  id  curled  his  lean  shanks  lo- 

«^-- ■'■»-• 

Uo  !  pretty  page,  with  dimpled  chin, 

That  never  has  known  the  barber's  shear, 


All  your  aim  is  woman  to  win. 
This  is  the  way  that  boys  begin. 

Wait  till  you  've  come  to  forty  year  . 

Curly  gold  locks  cover  foolish  brains. 
Hilling  and  cooing  is  all  your  cheer. 

Sighing  and  singing  of  midnight  strains 

Under  Honnybells'  window-panes. 
Wail  till  you  've  come  to  forty  year! 

Forty  times  over  lei  Michaelmas  pass. 
Grizzling  hair  the  brain  doth  clear  ; 
Then  you  know  a  boy  is  an  ass. 
Then  you  know  the  worth  of  a  lass. 
Once  you  have  come  to  forty  year. 

Pledge  me  round,  I  bid  ye  declare. 

All  good  fi'llnws  whose  beards  are  gray ; 

Did  not  the  fairest  of  the  fair 

Common  grow  and  wearisome,  ere 
Ever  a  month  was  past  away  ? 

The  reddest  lips  that  ever  have  kissed. 
The  brightest  eyes  that  ever  have  shone. 

May  pray  and  whisper  and  we  not  list 

Or  look  away  and  never  be  missed. 
Ere  yet  a  month  is  gone. 

Gillian's  dead,  God  rest  her  bier. 

How  I  loved  her  twenty  years'  syne  ! 

Marian's  married,  but  I  sit  here, 

Alive  and  merry  at  forty  year. 
Dipping  my  nose  in  the  Gascon  wine. 

"  Who  taught  thee  that  merry  lay,  Wamba, 
thou  son  of  Witless  V  roared  Athelstane,  clatter- 
ing his  cup  on  the  table  and  shouting  the  chorus. 

"  It  was  a  good  and  holy  hcrinit,  sir,  the  pious 
clerk  of  Copmanhurst,  that  you  wot  uf,  who 
played  many  a  prank  with  us  in  the  days  that  we 
knew  King  Richard.  Ah,  noble  sir,  that  was  a 
jovial  lime  and  a  good  priest." 

"  They  say  the  holy  priest  is  sure  of  the  next 
bishopric,  my  love,"  said  Rowena.  "  His  majesty 
hath  taken  him  into  much  favor.  My  lord  of 
Huntingdon  looked  very  well  at  the  last  ball, 
though  I  never  could  sec  any  beauty  in  the  count- 
ess— a  freckled,  blowsy  thing,  whom  they  used  to 
call  Maid  .Marian  ;  though,  for  the  mailer  of  that, 
what  between  her  flirtations  with  Major  Littlejuhu 
and  Captain  Scarlett,  really " 

"Jealous  again,  haw!  haw!"  laughed  Athel- 
stane. 

"  I  am  above  jealousy,  and  scorn  it,"  Row- 
ena answered,  drawing  herself  up  very  majesti- 
cally. 

"  Well,  well,  Wamba's  was  a  good  song," 
Athelstane  said. 

"  Nay,  a  wicked  song,"  said  Rowena,  turning 
up  her  eyes  as  usual.  "  What  !  rail  at  woman's 
love'  Prefer  a  filthy  wine-cup  to  a  true  wife! 
Woman's  love  is  eternal,  my  Athelslane.  Ho 
who  questions  it  would  be  a  blasphemer  wore  he 
not  a  fool.  The  well-born  and  well-nurtured 
gentlewoman  loves  once  and  once  only." 

"  1  pray  you,  madam,  pardon  me,  I — I  am  not 
well,"  said  the  grey  friar,  rising  sbruplly  from  his 
settle,  and  tottering  down  tin:  rleps  nf*^  the  dais. 
Wamba  Hjiriing  after  him,  his  Ih'IIs  jingling  as  he 
rose,  and  casting  his  arms  round  the  aiiparciitly 
fainting  man,  he  b'l  '■""  «"  iv  inio  the  court. 
"There  bo  dead  ii'  ■    men  dead," 

whispered  he.     "  'I  i  '■'  laugh  at  and 

marruges  to   cry  over,     tiaid  1  nut  sooth,  holy 
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friar  V    And  when  they  had  got  out  into  the  aoli- 
tary  cuurt,  which  was  tles«rieu  by  all  the  fd' 
of  the  ihaiio,  who  wuro   niiiiKlii'K    »>  the  i! 
revelry  in  tliu  hall,  \Vaiiiba,  tn'iMiig  thai  nm 
by,  kiicll  down,  and   kissing  the   I'riar's  ^'  > 

eaid,  "  I  know  llieo,  I  knew  thee,  uiy  lord  ai , 

liege!" 

"  Get  up,"  said  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe,  scarcely 
able  to  articulate  ;  "  only  fools  arc  faithful." 

And  he  pa»aed  on  and  into  the  little  chapel 
where  his  father  lay  buried.  All  ni^'ht  long  the 
friar  spent  there,  and  Wainba  the  jester  lay  out- 
side watching  as  mute  aa  the  saint  over  iho 
porch. 

When  the  morning  came  Gurth  and  Waniba 
were  gone  ;  but  the  alwcnce  of  the  pair  was  little 
heeded  by  the  Lady  Uowcna,  who  was  bound  for 
York,  where  his  majesty  King  John  was  holding  a 
court. 

Here  you  have  an  idea  of  the  first  part  of  the 
narrative.  And  I  think  there  is  nothing  unsatis- 
favtorily  accounted  for  but  Ivanhoe 's  mysterious 
silence  during  four  or  five  years.  For  though 
Rowena  married  the  day  after  her  mourning  was 
out,  there  is  not  the  slightest  blame  to  be  cast  on 
her,  fur  she  Wiia  a  woman  of  such  high  principle, 
that  had  she  known  her  husband  was  alive  she 
never  would  have  thought  of  such  a  thing.  As 
for  Ivanlioe's  keeping  his  existence  secret,  ihat  I 
consider  is  a  point  which,  as  hero  of  a  novel,  he 
has  perfectly  a  right  to  do.  lie  may  have  been 
delirious  from  the  ellecls  of  his  wounds  for  three 
or  four  years,  or  he  may  have  been  locked  up  and 
held  to  ransom  by  some  ferocious  baron  of  the 
Limousin.  When  he  became  acquainted  with 
Rou'cna's  second  marriage  there  was  a  reason  fur 
his  keeping  incoff.  Delicacy  forbade  him  to  do 
otherwise.  And  if  the  above  hints  suit  yon,  and 
yon  can  make  three  or  four  volumes  out  of  them, 
as  I  have  little  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  do,  1  will 
take  the  liberty,  my  dear  sir,  of  finishing  the  tale 
in  the  September  number. 


THE   SPEAKING   AITTOMATON. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  mechani- 
cal agency  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  but  hither- 
to, we  believe,  with  very  partial  success.  The 
praise  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  has  been  re- 
served for  a  German  artist.  With  the  ingenuity 
for  whirh  his  coiinlrymcn  are  famous  he  has  con- 
structed a  speaking  machine,  which  utters  every 
sound  of  which  the  human  organ  is  capable,  with 
surprising  distinctness  ;  which  whispers,  speaks 
aloud,  laughs,  sings,  talks,  in  every  language,  and 
repeats  any  form  of  words  that  any  visitor  may  re- 
quire. Professor  Faber  is  the  inventor  of  this  new- 
marvel.  He  has  brought  it  from  Vienna,  where 
it  was  exhibiii'd  with  great  applause ;  and  has, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  exhibiied  It  in 
a  room  in  the  Kgypiian-hall,  to  assemblages  dis- 
tinguished for  rank  and  for  scientihu  attainments. 
The  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 

The  maciiine  has  been  constructed  from  an 
attentive  observation  of  the  human  organs  of 
articulation  ;  and  the  professor,  by  closely  follow- 
ing nature  in  the  formation  of  lungs,  larynx,  and 
mouth,  has  been  able  to  make  his  machine  ex- 
tremely simple  and  manageable.  There  is  no 
charlatanry  about  it ;  all  the  arrangements  are  ex- 
posed, and  the  professor  iuvites  the  closest  inspec- 
tion of  them. 
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The    fint  thing   that  strikes  the   spectator  on 

'ir>-size,drpHed 
(if  this  figure 

.\i  ii,i:  ir.i.  R  iM  ■•'  -nn  ippa- 

''   bellows  lo   a  :<   forge, 

a»  lungs  for  asui;..  i.ecessary 

to  articulation.  Then,  on  one  side  are  a  number 
of  keys,  not  unlike  those  of  a  pianoforte,  commu- 
nicating with  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
figure.  Uy  touching  these  singly,  the  sounds  of 
the  alphalwt  are  produced,  and,  by  touching  ihem 
in  combination,  words  and  sentences  are  rapidly 
uttered.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  inge- 
nious than  the  whole  arrangement,  nothing  more 
surprising  than  the  cfTccls  produced.  The  »p- 
|)earancc  would,  however,  be  more  scientific  if  the 
figure,  which  answers  no  pui|>oBC,  were  altogether 
dispensed  with. 

The  German  alphabet  is  uttered  more  distinctly 
than  the  I'nglish  alphabet — in  fact  the  machine 
speaks  Kngli»li  with  a  Cierman  accent,  but  some 
sounds  common  to  both  languages  are  given  with 
astonishing  accuracy,  as  f,  in,  n,  s,  and  x.  So  in 
sentences  the  German  pronunciation  is  clearer  than 
the  Knglish  ;  but  even  in  the  latter  tongue  many 
of  the  words  arc  perfectly  spoken.  In  the  sen- 
tence, "  How  do  you  do,  ladies  and  gentlemen!" 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  last  word  is  not 
spoken  by  a  human  voice.  Generally,  too,  the 
numerals  are  correclly  uttered,  as  "  twenty-one," 
"  one  hundred  and  thirty-six,"  ihe  complex  sounds 
appearing  more  distinct  than  the  simple  ones.  The 
liquid  sound  of  u  is  but  imperfectly  rendered  ;  all 
the  consonants  are  pronounced  more  accurately 
than  the  vowels.  Professor  Faber  works  the  ma- 
chine nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  rapidly  as  a  j>erson 
can  speak.  Its  pronunciation  of  English  is  cer- 
tainly belter  than  his  own. 

He  has  been  twenty  years  in  bringing  this  singu- 
lar and  beautiful  piece  of  median  if  m  to  its  present 

slate  of  elficicncy,  yet  it  is  slill  cm' '■   ible 

of  great  improvement.     The  prim  neh 

it  is  constructed  allow  of  the  most  pi ... racy 

in  speech  and  sound  being  attained.  In  singing 
the  machine  gives  promise  of  brilliant  vocalization. 
Really  it  would  be  rash  to  predict  that  Grisi  and 
Lablacbe  would  much  longer  retain  their  fame. 
Successive  improvements  may,  jierhapa,  give  thia 
machine  powers  that  will  rival  the  trill  of  the 
nightingale  and  the  lark,  and  defy  all  competition 
from  the  human  oruan. 

The  most  ainusoment  is  produced  by  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  machine.  Without  being  perfectly 
natural,  it  is  so  grotes<iuely  life-like  as  to  pro- 
voke genuine  merriment  from  all  who  hear  it. 
Another  amusing  portion  of  the  performance  ia 
when  it  speaks  as  if  laboring  under  the  effect  of  a 
bad  cold. 

Profess<ir  Faber  seems  absolutely  devoted  to  hi* 
instrument.  A  child  of  his  own  creation,  he  has 
the  fondness  of  a  parent  for  it,  and  is  continually 
developing  nsw  capacities  in  it.  He  appears  to  be 
a  mechanical  genius,  and  to  have  an  extraordinary 
ear  for  sound.  He  is  very  intelligent,  and  has  an 
intellectual  head  ;  his  face  is  marked  with  traces 
of  careful  study.  He  is  advancing  in  years,  turned 
of  fifty  \v.>  ilniiL  nut  i.i  .il  ,iri  in  pcTsou,  with  quicfc 
and   ra]  ut  very  imperfectly 

acqnaini  -If,  he  labors  under 

the  dilVicully  of  not  immediately  catching  the  exact 
pronunciation  of  the  words  his  machine  has  to  re- 
peat. But,  allowing  for  this,  the  invention  is 
truly  extraordinary,  and  a  perfect  triumph  of 
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merhinicil  »UilI.  One  is  tempted  to  think  while  j 
tisteninf;  to  the  heaven-given  faoully  of  lanpoafre, 
so  well  imitatpd  by  art,  that  this  is,  jwrhaps,  the 
nearest  approach  it  is  possible  for  human  inge- 
nuity to  nuke,  towards  realizing  Mrs.  Shelley's 
conception  of  a  man-created  being. — Britannia. 


WINTER  SPORTS  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Yatchiso  on  the  froien  Kenebekasis  was  biit  a 
frigid  amusement  at  the  best.  The  manufacture 
of  an  ice-boat  is  simple  enough  ;  over  two  long 
skates  are  placed  any  conslruciion  sufficient  to  hold 
the  partv,  and  a  long  pole  is  lashed  across  at  right 
ingles,  which  prevents  the  boat  from  capsizing. 
When  the  wind  is  high,  she  flics  over  the  ice  at  a 
most  terrific  rate  ;  and  goes  so  near  the  wind  that 
the  least  touch  of  the  helm  sends  her  round,  when 
she  is  instanily  off  again  on  the  other  tack.  A 
favorite  amusement  is  coasting.  On  moonlight 
nights,  a  party  repair  to  the  top  of  some  steep 
frozen  descent,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  pairs 
seat  themselves  upon  sleighs  or  coasters  and  push 
them  off.  After  a  thaw  the  frost  makes  the  sur- 
face of  the  snow  as  glare  ice  ;  the  pace  is  then 
awful,  and  the  roll  in  the  snow  proportionate. 
They  are  steered  in  their  headlong  descent  by  a 
slight  pressure  of  the  heel  ;  but  the  Bluenuae 
ladies,  being  more  au  fait  at  it  than  we  were,  sat 
in  front  and  guided  them. 

The  meeting  of  the  Tandem  Club  was  a  very 
gay  affair ;  twice  in  each  week,  twenty  sleighs, 
painted  of  the  most  gaudy  colors,  and  decked  out 
with  futs  of  all  kinds,  trimmed  with  fringe  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  drove  off  from  the  barracks  or  other 
rendezvous.  The  last  married  lady  was  selected 
as  chaperon,  and  there  were  plenty  of  fair  candi- 
dates for  the  drive.  The  brass  band  and  merry 
bells  added  not  a  little  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
eeene. 

The  sleighs  used  in  New  Brunswick  are  of  all 
•forms  and  kind.i — from  that  constructed  with  a 
•couple  of  ashpoles  (a  nick  alone  distinguishing 
where  the  runners  terminate  and  the  shafts  com- 
mence) with  a  few  Iwards  placd  across  to  support 
a  barrel,  in  which  the  victim  sits  or  stands,  to  the 
double  or  sinijle  sleighs  on  high  runners,  not  for- 

f getting  the  .Madawa.ska  cariole,  the  height  and 
uxury  and  the  perfection  of  locomotion,  and  in 
•which  you  recline,  covered  up  to  the  chin  in  furs. 
It  is  ibsolut<'ly  necessary  in  the  construction  of  a 
aleigh  that  the  "  runners"  nhmild  bo  a  good  dis- 
tance apart,  and  "  flare  out"  sufficiently  ;  for, 
should  the  road  be  covered  with  ice  and  "  bogged 
up"  in  the  centre,  the  sleigh  will  slide  to  one  side 
with  great  velocity,  particularly  uhen  turning  a 
corner  sharp.  This  is  called  "  tlnrin!;,"  and  the 
slightest  impediment  on  the  ice  will  be  sufficient 
to  upset  the  sleigh.  When  a  "  slew"  Likes  place, 
it  is  necessary  to  pnll  the  shaft-horse  i/nM  it — a 
beginner  is  sure  to  do  exactly  the  reverse,  and  is 
certain  to  he  capsized.  Kven  a  high  wind  is  suf- 
ficient to  blow  a  sleigh  round  in  an  exposed  situ- 
ation, and  upon  "  glare  ice,"  when  an  upset  is 
likely  to  happen,  unless  the  runners  "  Hare  out" 
well  at  bottom. 

I  originallv  porrhsiod  a  sleigh  with  faulty  run- 
ners, and  ):  >  I  npsets  and  smashes,  on 
which  occa-  -.  ck  alone  of  the  "  convey- 
ance" reachen  uarrMCKS.  One  day,  out  sleighing 
M  Um  Kaoabekans,  the  ice  was  glare,  and  in  the 


most  perfect  order  :  there  was  not  the  slightest 
draught,  and  my  horses  were  trotting  along 
merrily  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  when, 
all  at  once,  a  squall  of  wind  caught  the  sleigh  and 
spun  it  round  ;  and  the  runners  at  the  ^3mc  timo 
encountering  some  roughness  on  the  surface,  the 
sleigh  was  upset,  and  the  horses,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  instantly  set  off  at  full  gallop  ;  for  some 
time  1  was  held  in  by  the  apron,  and  slipped  along 
on  my  side,  keepiiis  a  tight  hold  of  the  reigns. 
The  leader  was  galloping  like  a  Taraboo,  and  the 
shaft-horse  giving  occasional  kicks  at  the  mass  of 
encumbrance  about  his  heels.  .\t  length  the 
apron  gave  way,  and,  still  holding  on  by  "  the 
rihlmns,"  I  was  jerked  off  in  the  manner  of  one  of 
those  swings  used  in  gymnastic  academies,  to  he 
as  quickly  banged  against  the  splash-board  ;  and, 
four  or  five  of  these  roups  coming  in  quick  suc- 
cession, I  was  obliged  to  shorten  my  hold  of  the 
reins,  and,  the  distance  between  the  shaft-horse's 
heels  and  my  head  being  in  consequence  much 
diminished,  I  iboughl  with  the  knight  "  that  dis- 
cretion was  the  better  part  of  valor,"  and — let 

On  getting  up  and  shaking  myself,  I  saw  my 
servant,  who  had  been  pitched  out  of  the  hind 
seat,  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile  Iwhind,  and  the 
distance  between  him  and  myself  preserved  in  per- 
spective by  sundry  cushions,  skins,  linings,  and 
bits  of  fringe;  and,  on  turning  to  look  after  the 
sleigh,  I  had  the  felicity  to  see  the  horses  still 
going  "  Derby  pace,"  and  just  debouching  from 
the  ice,  "steering  wild"  for  a  gap  in  a  "  zigzag" 
fence.  Bang  they  went  against  the  rails,  giving 
the  coiip  df  ^rarr  to  the  proceeding,  and  going 
well  away  into  the  woods  with  the  shafts  dangling 
about  their  heels.     1  thfn  built  a  new  sleigh. 

The  painting  and  trimming  up  of  the  sleigh  de- 
pend much  ujion  the  taste  of  the  possessor;  the 
general  colors  are  dark  bodies,  wilh  scarlet  run- 
ners. I  found  that  a  while  ground,  picked  out 
with  bright  vermilion,  and  bear  and  buffalo  skins, 
with  a  liberal  quantity  of  deep  .•carlel  curtain 
fringe,  and  scarlet  cloth,  cut  into  scallops,  arranged 
in  studied  confusion,  the  whole  furnished  with  a 
huge  pair  of  moose-horns  in  front,  looked  ex- 
tremely light  and  gay  on  the  snow  ;  and  the  white, 
from  being  relieved  by  the  vermilion,  had  no 
dirty  appearance  when  contrasted  with  the  snow. 
—  The  liacku/ootU. 


Porr.  Piv'8  the  Ninth  proceeds  excellently  with 
his  intelligent  career  :  the  political  nmnestT  is 
published,  and  it  is  right  hearty  in  its  terms.  The 
exceptions  are  not  extensive,  nor  absolute,  nor 
altogether  improper.  It  has  created  quite  a  sen- 
sation in  Rome,  and  the  warm  applause  which  it 
has  elicited  may  be  a  good  lesson  to  persevere. 
^^hould  the  [Mipe  continue  in  this  track  of  wise 
liberality,  it  must  have  an  effect  far  beyond  the 
pale  of  his  own  secular  domain  :  .\uslria  would  bo 
quite  unable  to  withstand  so  new  an  influence  in 
her  neighborhoiMl.  and  her  system  of  hard  tyranny 
must  be  broken  up.  It  is  curious  to  sec  the  germs 
of  a  peaceful  revolution  in  Home,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  old  despotic  bigotry ;  but  Pius  seems, 
from  present  »pp<'arance«,  lo  have  the  heart,  the 
heail.   and    th<  lo   know  v, '    '  -o 

pontiff  might  il  n  country  ' 

bellious  conseqmrMi  ■^  ui   iiilolcrahle  (ii.(i,  =-i':i. — 
Spectator,  Avgvit  1. 
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From  tho  North  Britlih  ReTl«w. 

TV  Li/e  md  CorrrsponJencc  of  John  FoMer.  Ed- 
ited by  J.  K.  KvLiiND.  IV'i/A  Solicet  of  Mr. 
J-'osltr  as  a  I'naeher  and  a  Companion,  by  John 
Siit:piiERii,  Aiilhor  of  'riiniii^lils  on  Devntiiin, 
&c.,  &c.  In  Two  Viiliiiiies.  Liiiiilun,  im<i. 
HupubluhoU  by  Wiley  &  Putnam,  New  York. 

Although  so  recently  removed  from  among  ua, 
and  RO  lately  cmplnyitif;  hia  pen  upon  the  themes 
of  the  day,  John  roster — every  reader  of  these 
volumes  must  fuel  it — lu'longslo  an  era  pone  by — 
an  era  not  <lof»iict  In  the  course  of  natural  decay, 
or  because  it  had  livi-d  on  to  spend  its  forces,  but 
because  it  has  been  thrust  out  by  the  cner);ies  uf 
the  now  present  period.  Foster's  "  times"  have 
been  superannuated  by  the  vehemence  of  the 
times  we  live  in ;  himself  possessed,  as  he  is,  un- 
questionably, as  a  writer,  of  a  bright  and  fair  im- 
mortality, the  things  with  which  he  was  concerned, 
tho  opinions  he  maintatned,  along  with  the  opin- 
ions he  so  warmly  denounced,  have  already  faded 
into  the  distance  of  history  ;  few,  if  any,  of  his 
ominous  foreliodings  have  come  upon  us,  and  as 
few  of  his  anticipations  of  the  spread  and  triumph 
of  the  principles  he  so  confidently  deemed  to  be 
good,  have  been  realiaied.  The  cycle  of  a  very 
few  years,  with  their  mighty  changes— changes, 
some  ostensible  and  some  occult,  has  brought  us  to 
a  position  whence  John  Foster's  period  may  be 
looked  at  along  with  John  Milton's. 

It  was  not  so  with  Arnold.  Arnold  died,  as  if 
designedly,  at  a  moment  tho  Iwst  for  bringing  be- 
fore the  world,  with  a  -startling  vividness,  the 
greatness  and  the  high  import  of  those  transitions, 
theological,  moral,  and  poliiic.il,  which  wo  were 
then,  and  are  now,  passim;  through.  ///.«  "  Life 
and  Correspondence"  was  like  a  sudden  and  an 
'  unluoked  for  summing  up  of  the  evidence,  while 
tho  cause  i^i  still  in  hearing.  Those  signal  letters, 
dated  "  Fox  How"  and  "  Rugby,"  were  "  dis- 
patches" written  upon  the  fieM,  and  sent  olT  while 
the  enemy  is  still  in  sight  and  intrenched ;  and  the 
hold  they  took  of  men's  minds  was  attributable, 
not  simply  to  their  intrinsic  I'orce,  but  to  the  read- 
er's ow  n  consciousness  of  being  personally  impli- 
cateit  in  the  issue  : — hopes  and  alarms,  touching  a 
man's  social  or  political  well-bfing,  or  that  of  his 
children,  opened  a  way  for  those  letters  into  all 
hearts,  and  imprinted  them  indelibly  on  the  moin- 
orv. 

The  points  of  resemblance  or  analogy  between 
Foster  and  Arnold  are  too  few  and  indistinct,  and 
the  points  of  contrariety  are  too  many  and  too 
prominent  to  allow  of  the  attempt  to  institute  a 
comparison,  such  as  should  bo  fair  to  both  these 
great  men,  or  profitable  to  the  reader.  We  shall 
attempt  nothing  of  the  sort,  and,  in  truth,  are  re- 
minded of  Arnold's  name  in  this  instance  by  the 
merely  incidental  fact,  that  the  volumes  before  us 
stir  the  mind  in  a  manner  which  nothing,  in  this 
department  of  literature,  has  done — of  late  years 
— Arnold's  Life  excepted.  How  many  thousands 
of  persons,  wherever  the  English  language  is 
known,  have  felt  that,  so  long  as  they  could  eke 
out  the  perusal  of  Arnold  from  day  to  day,  they 
were  possessed  at  once  of  a  source  of  the  most 
intense  intellectual  gratification,  and  of  the  most 
solid  moral  benefit.  Feelings,  far  less  vivid,  will 
attach  to  the  perusal  of  Foster's  letters,  and  fewer, 
probably,  will  bo  the  readers;  but,  to  a  class  much 
more  select,  tho  perusal  will  afford  a  most  deli- 
cioiu  revival  of  train*  of  thought,  and  of  emotions, 


which  cviTviliiiiii  -iniMiii!  iM  ii'ii.U  in  .liaAipate,  or 
to  rcn.!  To  Pot- 

ter's <■'        ,  ■•  who  re- 

memljer  tlie  lirst  appearance  ol  his  es-tays — these 
volumes  w  ill  furnish  a  refreshment  of  a  bright,  early 
inlclli'ciual  season — the  morning  hour  of  life,  oflcner 
regretted  than  revived.  We  could  glailly  ho(>o 
that,  within  younger  bosoms,  they  may  kindle 
tastes  whioh  little  at  present  serves  to  nourish,  and 
the  decline  of  which  marks,  as  we  think,  tho  de- 
cay, in  this  country,  of  what  is,  in  the  highest 
sense,  tiik  mi.nh — the  li!'--  ■■''  ''•••  --(lul. 

We  do  not  know,  au:  ■  care  to  ask,  to 

what  extent  Foster's  K>  a  selling  book  : 

but,  in  frequent  instances,  have  been  vexed  to 
meet  with  educated  young  persons,  and  who  wero 
conversant,  quite  enough  for  their  welfare,  with 
German  mysticism,  but  who  were  not  even  cogni- 
zant of  the  name  of  an  English  writer  so  well 
able  to  stir  the  spirit  and  to  awaken  the  loftiest 
emotions '.  It  is  surely  a  mistake — it  is  a  bad 
fashion,  to  import  and  consume  an  inferior  foreign 
article,  while  neglecting  a  home  growth  of  far 
finer  quality  !  Is  Foster  sometimes  oliscure ! 
Yes,  hut  there  is  a/iroyi  a  meaning  to  be  had,  and 
a  rich  meaning  too,  within  the  compass  of  his 
paragraphs.  Uerman  pantheists  are  hard  to  bo 
understood,  because  with  them  so  often  the  crust 
of  words  overlays  nothing  that  is  intelligible — or, 
what  is  so  absurd,  if  intelligible,  that  we  reject  it 
as  "  certainly  not  the  intention  uf  so  line  a  u  ri- 
ter." 

It  will,  we  fear,  be  inevitable,  once  and  again, 
to  make  an  allusion  to  Arncdd  ;  yet,  deprecniine  as 
we  do  any  design  to  institute  a  formal  comparis<in 
or  to  offer  a  contrast.  ArnoKl  supplies  us  in  his 
letters  with  the  means,  indirectly,  of  acquiring  a 
knowledea  of  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  and  of 
his  mora)  structure  :  but  he  forgets  himself  in  the 
heat  and  haste  of  his  beneficent  concernment  with 
the  well-being  of  those  around  him,  and  of  the 
human  family.  Foster  sits  down  to  paint,  to  de- 
scribe, to  anatomize  himself — his  individual  soul ; 
yet  he  docs  not  do  this  from  egotism,  or  at  the 
impulse  of  an  excessive  self-esteem  :  far  from  it : 
but  because,  as  a  meditative  recluse,  misliking  the 
world,  he  is  glad  always  to  run  into  an  enclosure 
where  none  could  follow  or  annoy  him.  With  as 
much  perhaps  of  the  rudiment  of  benevolence  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  as  swelled  the  bosom  of 
Arnold  and  sparkled  in  his  features,  he  is  too  lofty 
in  his  noticms,  and  too  sensitive,  and  too  captious, 
to  think  uf  the  world  as  a  thing  worth  the  mend- 
ing, or  of  mankind  as  reclaimable  :  too  indolent 
also  to  enter  upon  any  course  of  life  which  would 
have  given  the  moral  emotions  their  due  advantage 
over  the  imaginative  sentiments.  He  profoundly 
laments,  therefore,  the  prevalence  of  those  evils 
which  Arnold  lived  and  died  to  remove,  or  at  least 
to  alleviate.  What  would  not  the  head  master  of 
Rugby  have  done  ;  what  personal  comfort  would 
ho  not  have  relinquished,  for  the  sake  uf  raisine 
only  a  little,  the  "  moral  tone"  of  tho  "  Rugby 
boys,"  or  how  many  martyrdoms  would  ho  have 
endured,  could  he  thereby  have  brought  the  mil- 
lions of  India  within  hearing  of  the  truth  I  Fos- 
ter was  indilTerent  to  none  of  those  moral  interests 
which  occupied  Arnold's  hands  and  soul ;  but  he 
looked  abroad  upon  the  moral  world  in  anothei 
manner;  as  thus: 

"  What  is  the  use  or  value  of  communities,  ex- 
tending lieyond  actual  communication — of  aiatcs 
republics,  kingdoms,  empires ! 
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"  H"v —„  „„  .,1.,   , ,...,   ^ 1,   „.  distant 

bein  :liat  de- 

•erv  Why 

dill  '  put  9u  many  beings  in 

on-'    ■  :  mces  which  necessarily 

make  iliem  sttanucrs  to  »ne  anothert 

"  Views  which  sinmijly  realize  to  the  mind  the 
vast  niultilnda  of  mankind,  tend  to  contract  benev- 
olence. The  inind  seems  to  say,  What  can  I  do 
with  all  this  cnnvd '  I  cannot  keep  them  in  my 
habitual  view  ;  I  cannot  extend  my  alTections  to  a 
thousand  millions  of  persons  who  know  nothing, 
and  care  nothing  about  me  or  each  other ;  I  can 
do  them  no  cood,  I  can  derive  no  good  from  them  ; 
they  have  all  their  concerns,  and  1  have  mine ;  if 
I  were  this  moment  annihilated,  it  would  be  all 
the  same  to  them  ; — there  is  no  connection,  nor 
relation,  nor  sympathy,  nor  mutual  interest  be- 
tween us.  1  cannot  therefore  care  anything  about 
them ;  my  afTectinns  cannot  reach  beyond  these 
four  or  five  with  whom  my  own  personal  interests 
are  immediately  connected." — ^ol.  1.,  p.  355. 

The  world — the  human  system — being  in  his 
Tiew  an  uncouth  mass,  not  to  he  looked  at  without 

.1 ,.    ,,,,)  „„,  ,„  (^  lourhed  without  defilement, 

hered  himself  up — sympathies  and  ener- 
.  .ihin,  not  the  cloak  of  the  misanthrope, 
nor  the  tub  of  Biouenes,  but  the  dust-coated  attic, 
whence  issued  writings  that  will  finely  temper  the 
products  of  other  men's  activities.  His  essays — 
his  letters — his  journal,  exhibit  the  converse  of  a 
mind,  a  mind  of  cigantic  stature,  a  mind  of  the 
keenest  sensitiveness — with  itself!  Everything 
in  these  writings  is  genuine  and  tnie,  and  noble, 
that  relates  to  this  one  soul.  Most  things  in  them 
that  relate  to  the  world  exterior  arc,  if  not  false, 
ret  mis-stated  ;  or  true  only  in  some  partial  sense. 
There  is  no  modern  writer  whose  thoughts  are  of 
more  weight  than  Foster's  ;  none  (of  any  note) 
whose  opinions  are  of  less.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  hold  out  to  view  this  interior  univer.ic  grand 
and  beautiful,  while,  with  a  becoming  gentleness 
and  reverence,  we  animadvert  u[)on  those  strange 
mistaken  that  att.arh  to  hit  notions  of  things  around 
him.  The  comparison  which  we  disclaim,  between 
Arnold  and  Foster,  will,  alas!  haunt  us  still! 
Arnidd,  within  his  sphere,  (and  had  his  sphere  been 
immenseir  wider  than  it  was,  the  same  would 
'  '  I  true,)  ruled  his  firmament  as  the  sun, 
•ig  all  things,  warming  all,  vivifying  all  : 
■  ■  —  is  inimitably  l>eautiful)  de- 
'  rms  that  might  not  unaptly 
.isclf, 

"  Hav.  -lie  moon   rise,  and  wish  the 

imsge  to  ■  1      I  never  beheld  her  in   so 

much  chiracter,  nor  with  so  much  sentiment,  all 

these  ihirtv  veir^  thnt  T  hnve  lived.     Emerging 

f">in  a  d.T  .  she  appeared  in  a 

dim  kWv.  ■  linr;e  to  her  most 

'  ■■!  of  solemn, 

forgotten    to 

'■I  HI  :\   [n-;ii^  uiii'-h   had   no  sym- 

^  world — of  a  Iwing  totally  regard- 

'    ' ' inci',   with   a 

f  doing  any 
'     l,r,n.-..;i- 


I>li»liinctil." — Vol.  I.,  p,  ail. 

Tint  irdivldi>i!ilr.  !h'  s!«^rec  of  which  is  pre- 
cis"' v''  the  many,  and 
the  i  .  along  with  com- 
mon ';ualiii';i  anj  a  inrr"vv  intellect,  rcnden  • 


man  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  often  in- 
tensely miserable  within  himself,  is  the  very  rudi- 
ment of  its  greatness,  and  the  reason  of  its  power 
over  other  minds,  when  it  attaches,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, to  splendor  of  the  imagination,  and  to  com- 
pass and  force  of  the  reflective  faculty.  "  A 
painful  sense  of  an  awkward  and  entire  individu- 
ality" belonged  to  him,  as  he  says,  so  early  as  his 
twelfth  year;  no  doubt  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood ;  and  this  insulating  consciousness — a  dim 
consciousness  of  intellectual  dimensions  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  worldly  condition,  and  to  the 
opinion  enlertaiiied  of  him  by  others — even  his 
parents  and  his  instructors,  had  time  to  congest, 
and  to  become  the  unalterable  habit  of  his  charac- 
ter, while  as  yet  he  had  not  surmised  anything 
distinctly  as  to  his  own  powers  of  mind.  His 
"  individuality"  had  thoroughly  crusted  itself  at 
eighteen;  his  great  faculties  had  not  fully  become 
known  to  himself  at  eight-and-twcniy.  P.ven  four 
years  later — a  period  when  men  of  eminent  intel- 
ligence, born  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  enjoying  the 
advant.agcs  of  education,  have  usually  won  half 
their  laurels — Foster  was  barely  beginning  to  sus- 
pect that  the  lofty  prerogatives  which  his  "  indi- 
viduality" made  him  long  fur,  were  actually  his 
own,  by  the  gift  of  nature. 

"  Ixtng  as  it  is  since  I  wmtc  to  you  before,  no  in- 
cident worthy  of  particular  notice  has  occurred — or 
pi'rhaps  the  very  circumstance  of  my  being  apt  to 
suffer  things  to  pass  witlioiit  notice,  is  itself  the 
reason  why  I  do  not  dLstinguish  and  n-eollect  par- 
ticulars. M.iny  events  may  iKiw-iMy  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  other  men,  which  I  wasl<M>  thought- 
less to  olisen'e,  or  loo  ignorant  to  cciiii|>rilieiid  their 
confu-fjuence.  I  am  a  very  indifTiTcnt  philosopher,  I 
conf(».s,  for  I  have  neither  curiosity  nor  .sjieeulation. 
Thi.t  inattention  to  the  external  world  might  lie  ex- 
cu.wd  if  the  defieieney  were  8upplie<l  fnun  within. 
If  I  were,  like  soiiie  men,  a  kingdom  or  a  world  with- 
in mvs<'lf,  8U]x'rior  entertainment  should  simmi  make 
my  friends  forget  the  uninteresting  particulars  of 
ordinary  intelligence.  l[ow  enviable  the  situation 
— to  feel  the  transition  from  the  surrounding  world 
into  one's  own  ea|)acious  mind,  like  quitting  a  nar- 
row, ctmfiiied  valley,  and  entering  on  diversified  and 
almost  boundle.-w  plains — if  this  felicity  were  mine,  I 
might  be  e(|ually  uncoiieern('<l  to  obtain  or  to  n-eollect 
the  news  of  the  town.  I  might  explore  new  and 
unknown  regions  of  intellect  and  fancy — and  after 

having  carried   my  career  to  :•  ■' -' ■ which  the 

most  erratic  comets  never  ri-.K  i  with  the 

most   glowing   and   amazing    i  ,      ns    of   the 

scenes  llirough  which  I  tiad  passed." — Vol.  i.,  p. 
25. 

Many  passages  in  the  Journal  are  to  the  same 
puri)Os<?. 

"  Feci  litis  insuperable  individu.ality.  Some- 
thing seems  to  say,  '  Come,  come  away  ;  I  am  but 
a  gliHimy  ghost  among  the  living  anil  the  happy, 
'riirn-  in  no  neid  of  me  ;  I  shall  never  lie  levied  as 
I  wish  to  l>e  loved,  and  as  1  could  love.  1  will  con- 
verse with  my  friends  in  solitude  ;  then  they  s<!em  to 
b«'  tnilhin  my  soul ;  when  I  am  with  them  they  seem 
to  lie  tvithnut  it.  They  <lo  not  nwd  the  few  felici- 
tir  M  T  rniild  loi[i:irt :  ii  is  not  generous  to  tax  their 
rrowB ;  and  thi-so  sorrows 
'  wliifh  no  (itlirr  person  can 
see.     i  can  never  '  "«  •«  any 

one  ;  and  the  uns'!  .no, costs 

Uk)  much  in  '  fTijc- 

tions  fe«d  wli  'ef- 

»cnt  attempt   to  give   uieniscives    lo  some  liuait 
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which  would  welcome  them  witli  a  palhelic 
wariiilh." — Vol.  i.,  p.  ISO. 

"  1  have  lonji  h<-oii  wiiuhl  ami  roiiiiK>lfe<l  liy  ol>- 
BBTvation  to  fonii  a  very  l>a<l  opiiiioii  of  mankind  ; 
tliiH  I'oinirliiiii  i.H  irn-sislihle  ;  liiit,  at  the  niiliie  time, 
I  111  ■  the  CliriHtiiui  duty  of  cultivatiiig  a 

bti  :in|pm  n.'<  if  the  contrary  eatimateof 

hill  I  feel  it  imwt  didinilt  to 

pr'  -   hf^nevoleiiee  ;   my  mind 

Tvr,  I  ry  few, 

int'  v-sifdis- 

BOlMlllrii    iiniu  f.ilHMI.        i     iMt    ii<'t,l)OW- 

over,  in  any  '!  "ve  this  lendi-ncy,  and  I 

earnestly  wIkIi , liir  mon;  of  the  spirit  of 

the  Saviour  of  the  world." — Vol  i.,  p.  319. 

We  have  said  that  everjlliing  in  poster's  letters 
and  journal  relntiiij;  li>  hiin.self — this  inner  world — 
this  retn-at  wherein  he  tiH«k  refufje,  is  genuino  and 
true.  It  can  barely  be  neces.sary  to  exclude  a  mis- 
understanding, as  if  we  accepted  a-s  litenilly  true  his 
own  estimate  of  his  di.sixisitions,  when  he  reiwirl-s 
him.self  to  \x'  misanlhriipic,  unsocial  and  cold. 
N>'i'  ' !  l>e  farther  from  the  truth  than  such 

a  r  '11 :  it  was  the  lofiincss,  the  purity, 

the  ii  i>...  ..1  Mis  moral  perceptions — it  was  the  in- 
tensity of  his  social  instinel.s  that  drove  him  out  of 
the  "  world"  into  liis  attic,  and  that  enca.<ied  him 
in  ice  when  tinavoidably  miiiKlinp  with  ordinary 
minds.  Pfurholngicalli/  unitirstood,  Fostet's  own 
report  of  hmisclf,  a.s  "  a  misanthrope" — n  being 
"  cold  and  unsocinl"— contnidicted  as  it  is  so  co- 
piously by  other  evidence — his  own  evidence  given 
under  other  influences,  as  well  as  the  entire  char- 
acter of  his  various  writinjis — is  quite  true  and 
genuine,  in  as  much  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  his  easf 
— a  diagnostic  of  his  mor.il  coii.stitution — acoii.stitu- 
tion  not  altogether  healthful.  Heal  mi.«anthropi'sdo 
not  mournfullv  make  such  entries  in  their  journals 
as  this:  ".\la3!  I  am  a  misanthrope."  Heings 
who  indeed  are  cold-hearted,  unsiH'ial,  and  selfish, 
neither  write  it  down  that  they  are  so,  nor  s)M'akit. 
Too  clearly  cimscious  of  the  dreail  fact,  they  would 
not  give  evidence  against  them-selves  in  a  case 
which  they  know  lacks  no  sort  of  proof,  unless  it  be 
such  a  confession. 

Foster's  c!ise,  although  indeed  rare,  if  wo  think 
of  the  fiu'ulties  of  mind  which,  in  this  instince, 
sijrnaliie  it,  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Afl't'ctions 
deep,  tender,  and  refined — moral  instincts  of  the 
pun-st  sort,  and  the  most  vivid,  a  sense  of  riijht — 
and  therefore  a  sens*-  of  wrtmg,  the  most  pa.ssionate 
—even  tempestuous,  and  imagination  alive  to  the 
great  and  beautiful,  but  always  swayed  by  an 
infelicitous  animal  temi>erament  towards  what  is 
terrible  or  .sombre : — Such  elements  of  character 
imperfectly  goveriuMl  by  the  higher  reason — per- 
haps owniiiff  no  submission  to  any  such  authopty, 
eon     •   -      '  ',  as  was  Foster — ever  re- 

vil  iliroi>e,  txH-ause  born  into 

a  u ;,..    .ii,|.alses  of  a  seraph's  bosom 

are  so  often  outraged,  and  must  always  tic  re- 
pressed. 

(In  subjects  remote  from  those  (lueslions  which 
h.ad  enlisted — shall  we  say  which  had  "  retained" — 
his  imagination  and  his  moral  sensibilities,  Foster's 
judgtrent  is  sound,  his  iM'rreptions  acute,  his  de- 
cisions discriminating,  his  conclusions  apt  and  just. 
Reason,  with  him,  was  an  enerey  of  a  hich  onler — 
altli.niiib   not   at   all  of  v  ility  :  but  the 

misl'.irume   was,  thai    il    .  [xirtion  to  the 

combineii  (nrees — and  th*  >  .^ .  i.  i.t'r  in  ctmdiina- 
ti(*!i — of  !iis  iiniiLritKitioii  :ind  his  monil  sense,  and  so 
it  is  llK'.t.  \\1|.  fit  \i  r  h<>  n.':lr^.  lln*  tTniuiiil  of  political 


or  ecclesiastic  •! ir..i..,v    l,..  ^i  .ri..  r,.rii-.r.l  ;,,  .j 

sort  of  bison 
closiin.s — tr. 
outnigeousl\ 
coiir^)'.     'I'l 

f    "  UllUl 

ill  .    and 

pliiiim-s  agaiu  miu  llie  juiiylc ,  but  wi-  protent 
igaiiist  the  error  of  calluig  tliu  buffalo  either  Ugvr 
or  crtK-odile. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  must  warn  off  from 
these  volumes  party  writers  and  sectarian  reviewera. 
.Such,  if  any  such  there  be,  will  In;  pmmpt  to 
snatch  at,  and  adduc<i  iiinv  i.:i->:ii>,  .,  ulnil.  mi  In 
seem  to  bear  them  out  i 
party  is — what  is  its  s; 

what  its  malignity — which  John  {•'oster  represented 
in  his  time,  and  of  which  he  was  the  idol !"  Con- 
clusions such  as  this  would  only  indicate  a  want  of 
intelligence,  a  lack  of  philosophic  |K'rt"eption,  a  mis- 
understanding of  till,'  instance.  Not  a  little  that  is  ab- 
surdly kH-larian,  violent,  uncharitable,  intemwrate, 
might  be  culled  from  the  letters  and  journal ;  aod 
if,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  we  advert  to  pasia- 
ges  of  this  kind,  our  intention  in  doing  so  wUl  bo 
not  to  set  the  particular  question  right — whether 
i-cclesiastical  or  iiolitical,  which  wen  w  -dm  rfluous 
task,  but  to  set  Foster's  jicrsonal  n  irof 

the  imputations  to  which  these  crm.  •  will 

probably  render  it  obnoxious.     Fairly  to   luteqiret 
them,  one  should  duly  consider  his  own  mental 
structure,   the  narrowing   intluences   of  his  early 
course  and   |Hisition,  and,  not  less,  the  peculiar  as- 
pects and  pnivix-ations  of  the  times  when  his  opin- 
ions   were   formed    and    prixdaimed.     Horn  in  the 
humblest   r.mk,  and    enjoying,   in  early  ' ''         — .• 
scantily  thoet*  advantages  of  education  or 
which  may  avail  to  r«'innve  frmn  :i  v"",r 
plebeian  notions,  and  whieh,  w  illi  ;i  : 
would   not   le.'w    have  iiulloweil  li  , 

than  have  disciplined  his  rea-son,  Foster  begau  to 
think  anil  to  feel,  in  ndation  to  jHditical  and  eccle- 
siastical queslions,  just  at  that  enigmatic  junctnte, 
the  misunderstotHl  phenomena  of  which  iier\crtca 
the  views,  and  set  wrung  the  public  ■  '  -omc, 

greati-r  th.an  he  in  int«'llect,  and  far  lit. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  eviry. m  ";ii  read 
these  volumes,  and  shall,  ihenfore,  attempt  no 
summary  of  Foster's  life — a  tale  soon  told — nor 
quote  from  them,  except  such  passages  as  may  bo 
neces.sary  to  give  coherence  and  supjiort  to  our  re- 
marks. Like  all  who  indeed  think,  and  who  muse 
painfully  upon  the  niv-icri.  s  nf  the  system  in  which 
they  find  them!*!'  '         r  early  doubted 

concerning  many  ;  held,  in  his  con- 

nexion, to  he  true,  :uid  .-wiiiu  sucli  jKiints  of  belief 
he  continued  to  n-ji-ct  to  the  la.it.  lie  wandered 
not,  however,  from  the  precincts  of  serious  faith — 
faith  in  Christi.anity  ;  and   no  rea<ler  of  the  letters 

and   journal  can  hesitn!-   • '— "   •' ■    ■'  •  ■     t 

solemn  conviction  of  t! 
and  eternal — a  coiuicti 
to  the  tesiimony  !■: 
and  governed  it.      i 

of  his  character,  and  the  gnuuleur  of  liia  miagiiia- 
tion,  held  him  ever  near  to  the  radiant  centre  of 
truth,  his  mind  wanted  entirely  the  scientific  rtidi- 
ment,  and  therefore  hp  w  as  never  in  (leril  of  skepti- 
ci.sm.     If  be   '    '    '         '  '  '     '        '      , 

Ixdieved,  it  \ 

but  rather  Ir.in  .■  ni 

sense  of  certain  •  v  in- 

compatible with  t.u..  ..  ...  1  rtho- 
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dox  creed.  There  nn-  men,  and  many  siwh, 
who  helicve  evemhinu  finuly.  jinvisdy  Ixvauso 
ihey  believe  nolhinR  do-iily.  'Hn'V  <lmil)l  nolhinj;, 
because  they  never  ask  tlirmsi'lvcs  what  their  behrf 
includes  ana  iini'li't":  and  if  only  they  eould,  for  a 
moment,  (fet  .1  teriorof  ainindliki' 

FiBter'B — if  t'  tn  his  iMisom.  thi  y 

would  come  a\v:.\  m  r<  ii  ci  ;i  iliird  of  their  "  arti- 
cles." Foster  Ix-lieved.  as  sujierior  natures  in  an 
Hpi>er  world  lielirve  ;  and  he,  on  earth,  doubted, 
ju.ft  where  they,  in  heaven,  veil  their  faces  with 
their  wings. 

Whatever  shocked  or  eounlen-ailed  the  power- 
ful impulses  and  genuine  insiinols  of  his  soul,  he 
ca»t  from  him  as  utterly  to  Ik;  rejected.  Christians 
should  love  each  other  ;  but,  alas !  church  mem- 
bers too  often  "  bite  and  devour  one  another  ;"  and 
the  inference  with  him  is  instantaneous — not  that 
church  members  should  be  admoiii.shed  and  re- 
formed, but  that  churches  are  nuisances,  and  sliould 
be  diHsolved,  one  and  nil  I 

"  On  tlie  ocea.sion  of  a  violent  dis.sension  between 

twd  •••  '■ -   - '••-    "I'-i.  ........  under  his  im- 

mi  •  :  plenty  of  eon- 

fini !1  opinion,  that 

churches  arc  i  levous  iiiNtitutions, 
and  the  sooner  i  '  il  the  lietter.  •  •  • 
He  believed  that  tlicre  was  niori'ofap|>eanincc  than 
of  reality  in  the  union  of  church-membership ; 
and  that,  at  all  evenU,  iu  benefits  were  greatly 
overrated.  With  the  exception  of  public  worship 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  he  was  averse  to  ^^ 
institutional  in  reliirion.  He  never  adii; 
nor  I  ■  vu^l  in  mature  life,  (it  is  lum  vco.; 
Ihi  ■!"  baptism,  and  was  known  to  enter- 
tain ■  . ;-  ..  -jxTtiriir  its  per]x'toity.     In  writing  to 

a  friend,  (Sept.  Ill,  I8'2rt,J  he  says  : — '  I  have  long 
felt  an  utter  loalhinc  of  w  liat  bears  the  general  de- 
nomination of  the  church,  with  all  it.s  parties,  con- 
tests, disgraces,  or  honors.  My  wish  would  be 
little  less  than  the  dis.solution  of  all  church  institu- 
tions, of  all  orders  and  shapes  ;  that  religion  might 
be  set  fn-e,  as  a  grand  spiritual  and  moral  I'lement, 
no  longer  clogged,  j)er^'ertell ,  and  prostituted  by 
corporation  fonns  and  principles." — X'ol.  i.,  p.  01. 

The  very  same  melancholic  fa-stidiousness  gave 
its  character  to  Foster's  opinions  on  the  most  ordi- 
nary subjects,  and  impelled  him  toward  extreme 
conclusions  in  relation  to  any  object,  which  at  once 
woke  up  the  moral  sense — in  him  so  painfiillv 
sensitive — and  overclouded  lii"  itnii'liiMii.in  wiih 
lugubrious  images.  The  pren. 
conclusions  were  furnished  w: 
instincts  and  his  imagination,  nor  were  his  infer- 
ences modified  at  all  by  a  regard  to  the  simple  facts 
of  the  case.  Witness  the  crudities  of  the  letters 
"On  the  Metro|H)lis."  An  intense  cnmmiseration 
of  want  and  woe — a  high,  indiscriminate  wrath 
against  the  possessors  of  luxury,  of  comfort,  and 
of  milhority,  who  arc  assumed  to  be  the  authors, 
remotely  or  directly,  of   human    sufTerings ;    and 

then  ii-   •    -f  -  - '- -.in St  brick 

w»!  ilry  nui- 

•at.  il,  ifnol 

to  I  ived  into 

the  \v,  as  if 

no  •■  I'Xinled,  all  that  inralrulalilc  amount 

of  ,  I   of  the   highest  order — good,  not 

merely  lur  the  metro|Hili»  itself,  nor  merely  for 
Hritain,  but  for  the  wide  world — of  whieh  Ii<mdon 
il  ll      '  '  the  direel  n 

ac!:  .e  that  F>. 

wouiu  iiiiii(K.'ii  iijiu  lui'iiiiiu'i,  111  ins  later  yeurv. 


letters  such  as  these : — that  he  bad  reached  the 
age  of  three-and-thirty  at  the  time  they  were  writ- 
ten, affords  a  sinking  evidence  of  the  slow  growth, 
and  the  late  development  of  his  mind.  They  are, 
in  fact,  worthy  of  a  sensitive,  romantic  youth  of 
eighteen,  and  are  very  fit  to  be  addressed  to  "  a 
young  lady  !"  Nothing  in  them  is  simply  accord- 
ing to  fact — nothing  that  tends  to  guide  or  to  in- 
spire benevolent  enterprises.  Well  is  it  for  Lon- 
don, and  fur  the  world,  that  its  hundred  charities, 
religious  and  secular,  find  men  and  women  to  sup 
port  and  carry  them  out,  whose  sensibilities  are 
more  practical,  and  whose  imaginations  are  less 
sublime!  So  moody  was  Foster's  mind,  when 
once  it  had  been  smitten  with  a  sad  theme,  that 
probably,  if  one  had  ventured  to  whisper  in  his  ear 
something  about  hospitals,  dispensaries,  visiting 
societies,  city  missions,  and  churches,  or  even 
chapels,  besides  innumerable  benevolent  agencies, 
purely  private  andlndividual,  all  would  have  been 
interpreted  by  bim  in  an  ominous  sense,  as  afibrd- 
iiig  more  proof  of  his  argument !  Take  Foster 
to  a  "  Ragged  School" — what  confirmation  does 
it  yield  of  his  darkest  surmises  as  to  the  misery 
and  the  vice  of  the  metropolis!  "  Yes,  sir,"  we 
should  have  said,  "  but  grant  us  at  least  this — that 
if  the  scholars  belong  to,  and  if  Ihcy  are  a  sample 
of,  Ijondon,  the  school  also  belongs  to,  and  is  a 
sample  of,  the  same  awful  concrete."  The  squalid 
urchins  arc  "the  Metropolis;"  but  the  master, 
and  the  Inistrcss,  and  their  patrons,  arc  also  "  the 
Metropolis."  I^ct  il  be  true,  that  the  noble  and 
lie  wealthy  do  not  attempt  all  they  might  and 
ought,  in  behalf  of  the  want  and  woo  around  them  ; 
and  let  them  be  urged  and  incited,  by  all  proper 
means,  to  acquit  themselves  better  than  they  do 
of  their  responsibilities ;  but  we  doubt  if  much 
good  will  be  done  in  this  way  by  those  who  would 
handle  the  subject  afler  such  a  fashion  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  gained  the  knowledge 
which  thirty  or  forty  shillings  would  have  pur- 
chased in  London.  At  the  expense  of  so  much 
spent  in  charity,  a  person  might  have  visited  just 
once  eight  or  ten  of  those  sad  retirements  in  dark- 
ness, in  dark  alleys,  where,  in  garrets  and  cellars, 
thousands  of  wretched  families  arc  dying  of  fam- 
ine and  disease.  It  would  be  most  painful,  how- 
ever, to  see  these  miseries  without  the  power  to 
supply  any  effectual  relief.  At  the  very  same 
time  you  may  sec  a  succession,  which  seems  to 

ivc  no  end,  of  splendid  mansions,  equipages,  liv- 
'  ries :  you  may  scent  the  eflluvia  of  preparing 
feasts ;  you  may  bear  of  fortunes,  levees,  prefer- 
ments, pensions,  corporation  dinners,  royal  hunts, 
etc.,  etc.,  numerous  beyond  the  devil's  own  arith- 
metic to  calculate.  This  whole  view  of  society 
might  be  called  the  devil's  flayiitl;  for  surely  this 
world  might  l>c  deemed  a  vast  theatre,  in  which 
he,  as  manager,  conducts  the  endless,  horrible 
drama  of  laughing  and  suffering,  while  the  diabol- 
ii-al  satyrs  of  p<iwcr,  wealth,  and  pride,  arc  danc- 
ing round  their  dying  victims  ; — a  spectacle  and  an 
aiiiusenicnt  for  which  the  infernals  will  pay  him 
lilwral  thanks."— Vol.  i.,  p.  258. 

It  is  curious,  we  wfll  nut  say  amusing,  to  obaerre 
the  manner  in  which  men  of  Foster's  order  are 
apt  to  be  carried  nwsv  by  their  iinpuiscs.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  lerr  nly  in  the  idea  of  tens 

of  thousands  of  \  .nughl  of  as  livintf  and 

'     ,  •         '■  :t 

oi    iiliy    ur    a    liuiiu[i;ii    iiiuiiiuuinviirwMiii^    iiitu,    lU 
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•haUby  black,  dinsy  stocks,  and  pale  face*,  sellini; 
out  to  viiiil  iheau  lens  of  thousands '  A  iirly  pale 
faci!  i!<  the  symbol  nftnasaes  uf  dirty  pale  faces — 
and  all  the  vieliiii!i  of  "  vicious  iiiaiitutions,"  and 
ovideiiros  of  "  wicked  governnienl !"  A  clean  pale 
face  is  only  a  cliMn  palu  face  !  n  '  '  ,  if  the 
wearer  of  It  be  the  martyr  of  Clii  ulenco, 

and  if,  moreover,  he  be  salarpn  i>t  i  liristian 
wealth,  then,  surely  the  pale  clean  face  inij;hl  just 
\,y  n  ,i,i.  1,1  ,.  i,,.,i  the  dirty  pah?  face  is  made  the 
texi  iiig  comininalion,  thunderiMl  a^jninat 

"til  ii  salyrsof  power,  wealih, and  pride!" 

The  editor,  we  think,  iiiidhi  very  well  have  suih 
pressed  more  than  a  few  paues  of  this  sort  of  pue- 
rile sophistry.  Finding  them  where  they  are,  we 
•re  free  to  refer  to  ihein  as  furnishing  iiroof  thai 
the  propoiidcranco  of  certain  unhappy  eiemcnts  in 
his  constitution  was  such  as  should  be  held  to 
screen  liia  opiniims  from  any  severe  treatment,  as 
if  they  had  been  the  products  of  reason.  The  ad- 
herents of  such  opinions  will,  we  think,  be  wise  if 
they  abstain  from  boasting  of  Foster  as  a  champion 
of  "  sound  principles,"  and  of  "  great  truths  ;" 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  contrary 
part,  will  show  right  feeling,  and  good  taste,  if 
they  deny  themselves  the  spiteful  gratification, 
which  these  volumes  would  supply,  of  bringing 
Samson  forth  "  to  make  iheni  sport."  As  to  those 
who  wttl  do  so,  we  stigmatize  them,  beforehand, 
as  men  of  an  ill'lemper,  and  of  narrow  intellect. 
John  Foster  belongs  to  us  all,  as  a  writer  who,  be- 
yond any  other,  within  the  compass  of  a  century, 
has  enriched  our  F-nglish  literature  with  full-toned 
and  impassioned  eIoi|ue»cc — has  gone  deeper,  than 
any  other  of  our  times,  into  the  deep  waters  of  re- 
ligious and  ethical  meditation — shedding  upon  such 
themes  the  splendor  of  an  imagination  of  high  or- 
der, and  who,  in  a  word,  has,  on  lofty  ground,  oc- 
cupied an  ample  space,  quite  his  own,  and  where 
he  is  little  likely  soon  to  find  his  8U|>erior. 

Foster's  proper  sphere  was  that  vast  region 
wherein  there  is  neither  pathway  nor  rest  for  the 
fool  of  man — a  region  into  which  every  serious  and 
reflective  mind  makes  an  excursion  early  in  its 
course,  and  from  which  calm  and  well-ordered 
minds  presently  retire  trembling,  and  forbidding 
theniaolves  any  renewed  endeavors  to  penetrate  its 
awful  ijloiim. 

"  I  sometimes  fall  into  profound  musings  on  the 
state  of  this  great  world — on  the  nature  and  the 
de-stiuies  of  man,  on  the  subject  of  the  question, 
'  What  is  truth  V  The  whole  hemisphere  of  con- 
templation appears  inexpressibly  strange  and  mys- 
terious. It  is  cloud  pursuing  cloud,  forest  after 
forest,  and  alps  upon  alps  I  It  is  in  vain  to  declaim 
against  skepticism.  I  feel  with  an  emphasis  of 
conviction,  and  wonder,  and  regret,  that  almost  all 
things  are  involved  in  shade,  that  many  things  are 
covered  with  thickest  darkness,  that  the  numlicr  to 
which  certainty  belongs  is  small.  •  •  •  I  hope 
to  enjoy  'the  sunshine  of  the  other  world.'  One 
of  the  very  few  tilings  that  appear  to  me  not  doubt- 
ful, is  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  general ;  some  of 
\he  evidences  of  which  I  have  lately  seen  most  ably 
stated  by  Archdeacon  Paloy  in  his  iiook  on  the  sub- 
ject."—Vol.  i.,  p.  80. 

Not  merely  did  li     '    ' '    "      '  '    -um  as  a 

Christian,  amid  the--  ;t,  even 

while  indiiltriir_r  ''■'  m,,  ..  ^u.uh.  w  ' 

more  and  nion  his  adoption  of  i 

serious  form  el     .      .  ..ul  belief.     Writii.f,  : 

Chichester  to  his  parents,  March  25,  1799,  where 


he  was  surrounded  with  s  deadening  hetert>dos]r, 
he  says : — 

"  My  opinions  are  more  Calvinistic  thsn  when  I 
first  came  hert- ;  so  much  so  as  to  be  in  direct  hos- 
tility with  the  leading  principles  of  belief  in  this 
society.     Til'  ;  .irt  of  my  v  I  be- 

lieve, accur;it  -tic.     My  ■  i-ct- 

ing  future  pum.-MiiiK  ui.-<  la  an  excepliun.  —  •  ul.  i., 
p.  IK). 

Slii.ilir  ,,r,if,  ..vi.ii.s  iu-ft'T  •■1k..\iIi.t.>.  and  they 
;ii  Minds 

111  ;  ,  _  111  his,  and 

equally   addicted  in,  very  usually  run 

otr  into  mysticism.  ..  paniheijiin,  as  their 

place  of  rejMoe.     Foster's  wi  ind  not  to 

know  well  that  these  several  i  .  .e  to  alle- 

viate nothing,  to  solve  nothing,  lu  illuiiunale  no- 
thing \ — that  they  are  va|>ors  which  may  indeed 
show  bright  and  gaudy  colors  when  seen  at  a  great 
distance,  but  in  the  bosom  of  which,  if  one  enters 
them,  there  is  noihiiig  but  chill  and  gloom.  By 
the  aid  of  those  moral  instincts  which  attach  to  a 
great  mind,  he  kept  himself  anear  to  the  cITulgeot 
source  of  light  and  heat,  although  "  clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  alM)ut  it." 

His  letters  to  his  "  honored  parents"  exhibit, 
with  a  sort  of  boyish  simplicity,  and  continue  to  do 
so  even  after  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life, 
the  interior  of  his  soul,  as  a  devout  Christian. 
Those  addressed  to  his  early  and  most  congenial 
friend,  the  late  accomplished  Joseph  Hughes,  take, 
as  might  be  supposed,  a  higher  tone,  and  they 
beautifully  develope  that  which  the  former  only  in- 
dicate, namely,  the  deejiost  reverence  toward  God, 
the  most  ardent  desires  for  Christian  advancement 
and  usefulness,  and  a  readiness,  the  very  op|Hisite 
of  the  skeptical  feeling,  to  bow  to  the  undoubted 
testimony  of  Scripture  when  once  it  is  ascertained. 
His  friend  had,  as  it  seems,  with  a  faithful  but 
overdone  severity,  called  him  to  account  on  the 
question  of  evangelic  piety ;  in  reply,  and  with  a 
child-like  humility,  he  pleads  his  own  cause,  (Let- 
ter XXIX.,)  and  makes  an  ample  profession  of 
snjficieni  orthodoxy — a  profession,  we  confidently 
think,  which,  although  Dr.  Ciill  might  perhaps 
have  spurned  it,  St.  Paul  would  have  accepted  with 
tears  of  love.  To  the  same  purpose — we  need  not 
cite  it — is  a  letter  to  his  tutor.  Dr.  Fawcett, 
(XXXIII.,)  breathing  a  tender  conscientiousness, 
and  an  ingenuous  warmth.  But  at  this  j>erioil,and 
just  before  his  reputation  had  set  him  sale  from 
such  annoyances,  he  was  paying  the  jieniUty,  or 
was  expecting  every  moment  to  be  called  ujion  to 
pay  it,  which  is  exacted  always,  by  narrow  sects, 
from  an  individual,  licncath  their  sway,  who  is 
suspected  of  daring  to  keep  a  soul  and  mind  of  his 
own. 

It  is  a  vexation   to  find,  an>'   •■ "t   infer  it, 

from  the  tone  of  Faster's  e\  -,  that  his 

friend  Hughes,  camlM  mil  t:  :is  he  was. 

h.ad  given  in  to  thi-  :ind,  while 

much  his  inferior  i:  ung  him  in 

something  like  a  supercilious  manner,  as  a  man 
compromised  by  suspicion  of  the  plague,  and  who 
should,  therefore,  keep  himself  ofT  from  clean  folks. 
Foster  does  not  resent  this  unworthy  treatment ;  ho 
only  says,  "  You  do  not  understand  me."  Hughes 
could  not  fully — although  somewhat  more  than  did 
■'  ■  '  '"  'ks  a»,sembling  in  the  vestry  of  Hatter- 
House   on   "a  week   evening,"   un- 

man  who,  with  a  discriminating  sense 

of  his  individual  character,  and  without  arrogance. 
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•^ier  coTTCepond- 


w MM   ..,    I  \.  ..,:..,,^  during- 

e\'  I".)     Mom  r  of   my 

iiiii ;»    -my  insiilau  ..  .  ..  ;  ..  xcppt  that 

close  and  intorniinable  cnnnpxion,  from  the  very 
nceessily  of  existence,  with  the  Deilv.  To  the 
coatinent  of  human  nature,  I  am  a  small  island  near 
its  coast ;  to  the  Divine  existence,  I  am  a  small 
ftmnsula."—?.  183,  Journal,  (434.) 

At  a  prayer-meetinp  the  "  peninsular"  relation- 
•hip  is  naturally  uppermost  in  his  thooghts : — in  a 
party,  the  "  insular." 

"  How  often  1  have  entered  a  room  with  the  em- 
barrassment of  feeling  that  all  my  motions,  ges- 
tures, poMures,  dress,  &c.,  fee,  &c.,  were  criti- 
cally appreciated  and  solf-complacenlly  condemned, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  bold  consciousness 
that  the  inquisition  could  reach  no  further.  I  have 
said  with  myself,  '  My  chararirr,  that  is  the  man, 
laughs  at  you  liehind  this  veil ;  I  may  be  the  devil 
for  what  you  can  tell,  and  you  would  not  perceive 
neither  if  I  were  an  angel  of  light." — Vol.  i.,  p. 
206. 

What  was  needed  (early  discipline  and  inter- 
course with  persons  of  highly  cultured  minds,  mij;ht 
perhaps  have  supplied  the  deficiency)  was  such  a 
rectification  of  hi.«  piety  as  would  have  rendered  it 
leas  imacinative,  and  such  an  invigorntion  of  the 
social  atfcriions  as  would  have  brought  his  piety 
into  combination  with  benevolence  :  too  far  the  one 
OTOrlaid  and  stifled  the  other.  Nevertheless  the 
yemmings  of  the  social  alTections,  intense  and 
tender,  meet  the  eye  everywhere  in  Foster's  jour- 
nal. 

"  Why  is  this  being,  that  looks  at  me  and  talks, 
whoso  bosom  is  warm,  and  whose  nature  and  wants 
resemble  my  own,  necessary  to  me?  This  kin- 
dred being  whom  I  love,  is  more  to  me  than  all 
yonder  stars  of  heaven,  and  than  all  the  inanimate 
objects  on  earth.  Delightful  necessity  of  my  na- 
ture !  Hut  to  what  a  world  of  disap[M>intments  and 
Tcxaiions  is  this  social  feeling  liable,  and  how  few 
are  made  happy  by  it  in  any  such  degree  as  I  pic- 
ture to  myself  and  long  for!" — Vol.  i.,  p.  iJsJS. 

Foster  felt  himself  insulated  in  general  society 
from  a  cause  analogous  to  that  which  insulates  a 
roan  in  a  foreign  land  ;  for  there  was  no  medium 
between  himself  and  the  beings  around  bim  ;  and 
the  forced  endeavors  made  to  break  through  the 
obstruction  serve  only  to  confinn  his  resolution  not 
to  re|>eat  the  attempt.  "  !S|>ont  part  of  an  hour  in 
company  with  a  handsome  young  woman  and  a 
friemlly  Utile  cat.  The  young  woman  was  igno- 
rant and  unsocial.  1  fell  as  if  I  could  more  easily 
make  fociely  of  the  cat."  The  inference  that  he 
was  not  social,  l)eeaiise  his  l)ehavior  and  habits 
were  those  of  a  recluse,  would  have  been  as  erro- 
neous as  the  supposition  that  he  had  no  sense  of 
Um  beautiful  in  nature,  because  his  practice  was — 
•»eo  when  residing  in  the  midst  of  scenery  the 
most  agreeable — to  shut  himsj-lf  up  for  weeks,  nay 
months,  trca<ling  tbn  boards  of  a  dingy  and  dusty 
attic,  to  and   f  '  v  day.     In  the 

enjoyment  ol  rgy — with  the 

jiMMt  abxdute  >  oininiTin  ot   lll•^  imi" — unquestioned 
by  any   one,   the   very  man   who,   when  abroad, 

wniilil   siaiiil   :in  I r   liv.ilv  /,-,/w,rT   it  -■  tree,  and 

to  rable  de- 

ligi  ^         t  through 

a  lar ;.    j...:',  I  ;    -  ;..  «i  years!     An  inconsisten- 

cy M.  iiiiii.'U         ...,...,.   may,  no  doubt,  in  good 
jait  be  atui'  Mstitutiona)   animal   indo- 


lence ;  perhaps  in  part  to  his  dread  of  encountering 
on  the  way — just  at  the  corner  of  a  urcet,   or, 

worse  still,  midway  on  a  field  path,  v' -i 

off  could  not  be  eflcctcd — some  worths 

whom  he  must  have  exchanged   (ten.  .     , 

ance)  a  few  phrases  of  civility  I  Hut  besides  ;  as 
Foster  shunned  common  society  b<>cause  his  con- 
verse with  himself  afforded  him  a  higher  enjoyment 
than  he  could  derive  from  intercourse  with  others, 
so  be  shut  himself  in  his  attic,  even  during  the 
most  splendid  seasons,  because  the  luxuries  of  the 
11  1 — luxuries    purely    intellectual — were 

I  isite   than   the  primary,  or   rlrmenlary 

;;r:iuiM  MU1II18,  which  the  mind  admits  direct  from 
the  eye.  The  sight  of  beautiful  objects  aliords,  in- 
deed, a  vivid  pleasure ;  yet  it  is  a  crude  pleasure. 
Hut  while  the  eye-balls  glare  vacantly  u|>on  a 
stained  and  cobwebbed  wall,  the  mind  revels  in 
some  bower  or  glade  of  its  own  paradise.  Will  a 
man  put  on  a  hat,  to  walk  as  far  as  I^ongleat, 
who  can,  at  hit  ease,  perambulate  Elysian  fields, 
where 

lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 

Grazing  the  tender  herb,  are  interposed, 

Or  palmy  hillock  ;  or  the  flowing  lap 

Of  some  irriguous  valley  spreads  her  store  ; 

flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose. 

Or  shall  be  risk  the  hearing  of  a  factory's  din,  who 
can  listen  while 

murmuring  waters  fall 

Down  the  sloped  hills  ; 

and  where 

The  birds  their  quire  apply  ;  airs,  vernal  ain, 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembling  leaves. 

His  attic  window,  he  tells  as,  commanded  a 
peep  at  the  green  fields  ;  but  we  doubt  if  he  acln- 
ally  availed  liimself  much  of  this  advantage.  ]le 
who  could  stand  at  an  attic  window,  looking  at 
the  fields,  would  assuredly,  unless  lame  or  impria- 
oned,  walk  fiirth  to  look  at  them. 

"  I  am  still  all  alone  here,  and  since  I  wrote  to 
you,  have  lived  a  more  solitary  life  than  ever  in 
my  life  befbre.  This  last  six  months  I  have  lived 
a  iittlc  way  out  of  the  town,  in  n  house  amidst  the 
fields.  However,  I  hardly  ever  go  out,  because  I 
can  see  them  so  well  through  my  window,  the 
window  of  an  upper  room.  I  hardly  ever  what  can 
be  called  take  a  walk,  except  merely  in  the  gardiii 
adjoining  the  house.  The  beauties  of  nature  sre 
brought  so  directly  under  my  eyes  and  to  my  feel, 
that  I  am  rarely  prompted  to  go  in  quest  of  them, 
even  as  far  as  from  your  house  to  the  top  of  Wirk 
lionc.  Excepting  my  journey  to  Hristol,  1  have 
hardly  ever  taken  a  good  long  walk  for  the  laat 
nise  months.  If  this  rigid  limitation  were  imposed 
npun  me  by  some  external  authority,  by  the  will 
of  somebody  else  than  myself,  what  a  wretched 
|>risoner  I  should  think  myself,  and  should  watch 
day  and  night  for  an  opportunity  to  mako  my  es- 
cape. I  almost  decline  all  visiting,  and  have  not 
dined  from  home,  I  believe,  six  times  these  last 
seven  months." — \n\.  i.,  p.  288. 

Happily,  the  social  clement — in  few  bosoiM  of 
greater  intensity  than  in  his — wss  at  length  res- 
coed  from  extinction  by  the  opening  of  the  conju- 
gal and  parental  aff.  iiic.ns.  Had  it  not  hr<  n  fo, 
the  writer  of  pas'  n  the  folln' 

have  ended  in  act  t<^        mg — what. 

beeo  erroneously  calling  bmiself— "a  misaialnupc.' 
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Let  thoso  lakn  a  warninif  who  indiil^^c  senlimenls, 
8t  first  for  the  mere  sake  of  intullccuial  exritp- 
menl,  but  by  which,  at  length,  they  aro  inmlered. 
This  Kirt  of  moody  luxury  is,  in  truth,  always  a 
perilous  B|Hirting  with  the  demon — it  is  a  tempting 
of  Satan  : — 

"  I  should  nauseate  the  place  (Frome)  if  I  had 
been  habituated  to  it  a  century.  At  first  I  felt  an 
inti-nno   loathing ;    I   haled  every    house,   timber, 

SI •"■'  '>rick  in  the  town,  and  almost  the  very 

ti  :ind  flowers  in  the  country  round.     I 

111  I  lung  since  lost  nil  attachment  to  this 

world  as  a  locality,  and  shall  never  regain  it. 
Neither,  indeed,  for  this  do  I  care  ;  wo  shall  soon 
leave  it  forever.  •  •  •  I  now  seldom,  com- 
paralivoly,  think  of  politics ;  when  I  do,  it  is  with 
a  hatred  of  llie  prevailing  system,  which  becomes 
bill  more  intense  by  time." — Vol.  i.,  p.  304. 

"  When  I  see  people  good  and  sensible,  I  aro 
glad  of  it  forMWr  sake,  not  for  my  own."  This 
is  precisely  the  indication  of  a  mind's  having 
reached  the  lino  of  demarcation  between  the 
world  of  love  and  the  world  of  unlove,  or  hatred. 
Ho  who  has  actually  passed  that  border — in  the 
wrong  direetiiin,  is  not  "  glad,"  even  for  "  thnr 
sakes,"  when  he  encounters  those  who  are  distin- 
guished by  wisdom  and  goodness  ; — not  glad,  for 
he  writhes,  stung  with  his  own  venom.  Ho  who 
lives  on  the  bright  side  of  the  border  is  glad,  not 
severally,  as  i{  first  for  his  own  sake,  and  then  for 
theirs,  but  with  a  suffused,  indiscriminating  joy- 
ousness,  ihe  same  in  element  as  that  of  a  brighter 
world,  where  there  is  a  "  fulness  of  joy,"  in  which 
all  that  is  restrictive  is  drowned.  Foster's  charac- 
ter was  ill  very  great  danger  at  this  period  ;  yet  a 
hopeful  revulsion  seems  to  have  commenced — a 
symptom,  or  an  incidental  cause  of  which  was  a  re- 
turning converse  with  nature. 

"  I  have  done  more  justice  to  the  beautiful 
80.1800  this  year  than  in  many  former  ones  ;  for  1 
have  taken  many  solitary  walks,  and,  with  a  bo<ik 
and  pencil  in  my  hand,  have  done  my  best  to  catch 
all  the  ideas,  images,  objects,  and  reflections  that 
the  most  beautiful  .ispects  and  scenes  of  nature 
could  supply.  I  h.ive  felt  it  of  some  consequence 
to  me,  if  1  am  to  write  again,  to  assemble  as  many 
natural  ficis  and  images  as  possible,  to  supply 
what  may  be  called  colors  to  writing.  I  must  in- 
crease the  stock,  or  else  I  shall  soon  be  out,  as  I 
have  expended  a  great  deal  of  material  on  what  is 
already  written. 

"  Into  company  I  cannot  actually  take  this  book 
and  pencil,  but  I  endeavor  to  seize  fast  every  re- 
mark.ible  circumstance,  and  each  disclosure  of 
character  that  I  witness,  and  then,  when  I  return 
to  my  room,  they  go  by  dozens  into  mv  book.  I 
keep  to  my  text  on  the  subject  of  forming  new 
friendships ;  I  am  quite  too  old  for  it.  When  I 
see  people  good  and  sensible,  I  am  glad  of  it  for 
their  sake,  not  for  my  own." — Vol.  i,,  p.  3ii. 

"  I  never  have  Iwen  more  enchanted  with  a  sum- 
mer since  [  left  whatever  part  of  creation  or  chaos 
I  lived  in  in  former  ages,  and  came  to  this  our 
green  orb.  I  look  frequent  solitary  walks  ;  even 
as  matter  of  duty,  I  did  it  sometimes,  when  the 
attraction  of  pleasure  might  have  failed  to  over- 
come my  great  indisposition  to  move.  Those 
walks  were  commonly  in  the  retired  fields  and 
woody  lanes,  of  which  I  found  a  number  this  last 
summer  in  this  neiirhborhood,  some  of  them  very 
beautilul,  as  well  as  extremely  quiet.  There  are, 
besides,  two  or  three  extremely  beautiful  valleys 
not  far  from  this  town.     As  to  the  town  itself,  I 


do  not  know  whether  I  told  yon  how  mnch  I  ntiD- 
seato  it ;  but  no  length  of  lime  would  ever  cui«  ray 
loathing  of  it.     Hut  sweet  nature!     1   have  con- 
versed with  her  with  inexpressible  luxury  ;  I  have 
almost  worshipped  her.    A.  flower,  a  tree,  a  bird,  a 
fly,  has  been  enough  to  kii  "  '  '    '  "   '   '      n 

of  ideas  and  emotions,  an! 

the   mind    to    sublime   coi  •) 

autumn  stole  on,  I  observi 
lam  attention,  and  fell  a  pel. :.      .   ..  ..    :0 

forms  of  beauty,  which  tell  that  all  the  beauty  ia 
going  soon  to  depart.     One  autumnal  flower  (the 
whit«!  convolvulus)  excited  very  great  interest,  by 
recalling  the  season  I  spent  at  ('hichestcr,  where  I 
happened  to  be  very  attentive  to  this  flower,  and 
once  or  twice,  if  you  recollect,  endeavored  to  draw 
it  with   the   pencil.     I   have  at  this  moment  the 
most  lively  imago  of  my  doing  this,  and  of  the  de- 
light  I   used  to  feel  in  looking  at  tl       '  'A 
flower  in  the  hedges  of  those  paths  ai  li 
which  both  you  and  I  are  so  well  ac<|u....... ...    — 

Vol.  i.,  p.  333. 

This  reluming  converse  with  nature  was  a  sort 
of  anastomosing  in  his  moral  constitution  :  for  it 
maintained  a  vital  connection  with  his  social  sys- 
tem, after  the  trunk  arteries  of  love  and  fellowship 
had  been,  or  seemed  to  be,  severed.  Whoever, 
with  a  ircnuine  delight,  still  relishes  green  fields 
and  flowere,  should  he  treated  as  recoverable  to 
humanity.  So  important,  therefore,  in  education 
is  the  culture  of  tastes  which,  among  the  ill  influ- 
ences of  after  life,  may,  when  themselves  refresh- 
ed, become  the  channels  for  conveying  refresh- 
ment to  the  better  alFections  of  the  soul. 

At  length,  however,  those  channels  of  the  heart 
through  which  life's  bhiod  had  flowed  feebly  to 
sustain  the  social  sentiments,  became  invigorated 
by  a  thorough  reanimation  of  the  loving  faculty. 
V  oster  was  soon  to  be  united  to  the  woman  of  his 
choice — a  companion  "  mete  for  Aim" — an  inlel- 
leetualist,  and  one,  we  should  presume,  very  much 
of  his  own  order — even  the  "  Friend"  to  whom 
the  F.3says  were  addressed.     It  is  cur!  '    ir 

him,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  mar 
ing  the  spring  in  new  strains  of  pleasui.  .     lii  re- 
toforc,  it  was  not  the  verdant  glories  of  June  that 
could  avail  to  entice  him  from  his  Inini"'!-   t,u,„i  ; 
but  now,  behold  him  !  within  a  mile  <  !  :- 

seated"   Frome,  thus  revelling  amid  it  s, 

not   of  June,    not  of  May,  not  of  April,   but  of 
March,  and  even  of  the  first  week  in  Starch  ;— 

•'Frome,  March  3,  1808. 
"  Yes!  the  spring  does  open  upon  me  with  a 
fascination  which  I  have  not  felt  liefore,  notwith- 
standing that  I  have  often  fell  a  kind  of  worship 
of  nature  on  the  return  of  that  delightful  seaiion, 
with  its  flowers,  birds,  and  genial  gales.  This 
once  I  certainly  do  feel  in  its  first  imlicaiions  a 
deeper  charm  than  I  did  even  in  my  youth,  when  I 
was  as  full  of  fancy  and  sentiment  as  any  poet. 
For  several  years  1  have  been  much  less  suscepti- 
ble of  the  vernal  impressions,  and  have  considered 
myself  as  advancing  fa.«t  towards  the  slate  of  feel- 
ing which  1  recollect  P ,   a  few   years  since, 

described  himself  to  me  as  having  reached — the 
state  of  feeling  no  impression  at  all.  And  no 
doubt  it  is  from  the  new  and  adventitious  cause, 
j  that  I  have  felt  such  luxury  in  the  beautiful  days 
I  which  we  have  had  for  a  week  past."' — Vol.  i.,  p. 
353. 

i      This  marriage — he  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year — appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  a  happy 
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one  ;  nnr  wM  it  rentlered  utherwise  by  the  person- 
jM  ind  the  domestic  sorrow*   that  at- 
t  i|i«<  of  yivir*.      It  occurred  just  time 
i.[i  i..^h  :;i  :  ■       .\r  Foster  from  tlie  luis- 

craMf  fall  i  lo  threaten  him — that 

'  '   '  >aw    uy    ma  own  cyclopcan    and 

,  ,  :i;iiion.     Far  more  liappy  now  tlian 

1. ,  .,c  could,  and  did,  without  olFurt,  put 

)ini>^>'lf  in  the  way  of  those  kindly  aenliinenta  to- 
\(.i:  :~    liiiisulf,    of   wliicli,    spite    of   liiuisulf,    his 
ilities  and  real  worth  had  made  him 
I  ,  Some  moolbs  after   his  marriage  he 

viailml  Frome,  and  thus  reports  his  reception  : — 

"At  Frome  I  was  received  with  tlie  most  ani- 
mated kindness,  botli  among  the  richer  and  poorer 
class  of  my  acquai[itancc — a  kindness  lo  which  I 
could  nut  make  oil  adc<)uate  return  in  tlic  way  of 
giMii;^  much  of  my  company,  as  I  had  determined 
nut  to  slay  more  tliaii  three  days.  I  felt  the  pro- 
priny,  even  as  a  matter  of  appearance,  of  not 
Li  Hi','  like  a  rambler  from  home,  besides  the  im- 
I)aiiiiii:e  of  afTection  to  be  ajjain  with  my  dear, 
dunicstic  associate.  I  returned  to  her  at  the  time 
I  had  determined,  found  her  well,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  inexpressible  tenderness.  The  felicity 
of  thus  rejoining  her  seemed  to  me  lo  exceed  even 
the  joy  of  being  first  united  to  her.  Nearly  four 
months  have  now  elapsed  since  that  time,  and  on 
both  sides  the  affectionate  complacency  has  very 
sensibly  increased.  We  both  every  d.iy  express 
our  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  having  given  us  to 
each  other,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  continue  a 
c«iise  of  the  most  lively  gratitudo  as  limg  aa  we 
Ijvi.  .,,.1  Mso  in  a  state  after  death.  I  most  en- 
1  e  that  no  man  on  earth  has  a  wife  more 

1  iionatc,   more  anxious  to  promote  his 

i  or  more  dependent  for  her  own  on  his 

!•  for  her.     In  the  greatest  number  of 

opinions,  feelings,  and  concerns,  we  find  ourselves 
perfectly  agreed  ;  and  when  anything  occurs  on 
which  our  judgments  and  dispositions  dilTer,  we 
find  we  can  discuss  the  subject  without  violating 
I      '  or  ill  the  least  losing  each  other's  cs- 

t  for  a  moment.     Greater  trials  of  our 

luuui.ii  uieclion  and  respect  than  any  that  have 
yet  occurred,  will  undoubtedly  arise  in  the  course 
of  life,  if  it  is  considerably  protracted  ;  but  the 
ex[>criment  thus  far  h.is  given  us  a  stronger  confi- 
dence in  the  perpetuity  of  tenderness  and  harmony 
than  it  was  possible  for  us  to  have  previously  to 
»ny  experiment  at  all." — Vol.  i.,  p.  o73. 

What  would  the  now-vaunted  "  holy  celibacy" 
have  dune  for  Foster '  Had  he  lived  in  the  times 
of  its  influence,  he  would  doubtless  have  plunged 
into  that  horrible  pit,  and  would  there  have  be- 
come a  monster — not  indeed  of  wickedness,  but 
of  misery.     None  but  those  who  have  dipped  into 

'•' -      ■"  monkery  can  understand,  just  in  a 

^,  what  is  tlip  infinite  moral  ralw 

L.  ,  V.;.,.  w  >-!.-h  as  these  that  follow. 

— NV  rih  of  a  son,  he  says  ; 

— "  I'   .  ,       deemed,  I  understand, 

u  promising  as   his  neighbors.     My  wife  is  still 

eilrr-mcly  well  for  the  time,  and  I  hope  will  soon 

'  !  to  her  full  health  and  strength.     It  is 

•nrc  fifty  time"  mnr'-  about  than  I  should 

•',  he  was  not  th« 

■  r  which  literature 


ter,  and  it  overto<ik  him  |>r 
''III  ;  for  at  length  bis  mii.i 


reached  iu  lusturity  ;  he  had  firmly  taken  his 
place,  too,  in  literature  ;  and  those  depths  of 
thought  he  had  plunged  into,  (enriching  bis  writ- 
ings) which  a  man  with  a  wife  at  his  side — not 
being  a  Xantippe — is  little  likely  to  attempt ;  and, 
moreover,  the  moody  recluse  was  still  in  a  state  to 
be  recoverable  as  a  man. 

The  very  same  sort  of  feeling  that  is  inspired, 
at  the  moment  while  we  write,  by  the  sudden  fall- 
ing of  a  plentiful  lain  after  a  long  and  ominous 
drought,  is  awakened  by  the  altered  tone  of  Fos- 
ter's Memoirs,  from  the  period  of  his  marriage. 
During  the  arid,  scorching  time  of  his  solitary 
existence — w  hen  the  heavens  over  him  were  brass, 
and  the  earth  under  bis  feet  iron — the  fields  did 
not  seem  worth  walking  in.  Frome  was  "  nause- 
ated," and  the  good  folks  in  it  were  shunned,  if 
not  aliominatcd.  Hut  now,  a  while  after,  when 
reporting  a  visit  to  Frome,  "  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Foster" — oh  !  what  miracles  of  moral  cure  are 
latent  in  those  three  consonants  I — he  says  : — "  I 
revisited,  at  their  houses,  a  number  of  the  good 
people  I  had  once  preached  to,  especially  the  poor 
people,  who  manifested  a  lively  pleasure  in  seeing 
me  again."  No  doubt  of  it :  they  had  probably 
been  used  to  think  Mr.  Foster  "  rather  a  particular 
man  in  his  ways — wonderful  shy,  and  not  every- 
body's liking  in  the  pulpit ;"  but  they  had  always 
felt  sure  that  "  the  root  of  the  matter  was  in  him," 
and  that  he  had  a  kind  heart  too ;  but  noio,  who 
could  help  loving  him,  and  "  Mrs.  Foster  as 
well." 

A  beautiful  feature  of  Foster's  personal  charac- 
ter, and  a  very  prominent  one  too,  as  well  as  an 
I  infallible  criterion  of  the  genuineness  of  bis  moral 
sentiments,  is  his  filial  piety.  From  the  first  to 
the  last,  and  long  after  he  had  begun  to  call  him- 
self an  old  man,  his  letters  to  his  "  honored  pa- 
rents," if  they  do  not  conspicuously  exhibit  Ail 
intellect,  yet  are  such  as  prove  thrirt  to  have  been 
— their  rank  and  education  considered,  of  an  unu- 
sual sort.  Whut  must  that  old  woman  have  been, 
if  indeed  letters,  such  as  some  of  those  addressed 
by  Foster  to  his  then  very  aged  mother,  could  have 
been  intended  by  him  to  meet  lur  level  of  thought ! 
These  letters,  conjoined  with  the  pcriinent  fact 
that  lo  the  last,  and  through  years  when  his  in- 
come was  narrow  and  precarious,  he  "contributed 
liberally  to  the  support  of  his  parents,"  exhibit 
him  in  a  light  which  sheds  a  steady  elTulgcnce  upon 
his  character  as  a  great  writer  and  a  man  of  genius. 

"  My  wife  and  the  brats  are  still  well,"  he  says ; 
and  "  papa,"  having  in  his  nature  all  the  needful 
elements  of  paternal  philosophy,  early  learned  to 
adjust  his  habits  to  his  new  position. 

"  Those  brats  are  just  now  making  a  great  noise, 
and  running  almut  to  make  themselves  warm,  in 
the  house  under  me.  I  have  noticed  the  curious 
fact  of  the  difference  of  the  effect  of  what  other 
people's  children  do  and  one's  own.  In  the  situa- 
tions I  have  formerly  been  in,  any  great  noise  and 
racket  of  children  would  have  extremely  incom- 
moded me  if  I  wanted  to  read,  think,  or  write.  But 
I  never  mind  as  to  any  such  matter  of  convenience 
hmo  much  din  is  made  by  Ihrse  brats,  if  it  is  not 
absolutely  in  the  room  where  I  am  at  work.  When 
I  am  with  them,  I  am  apt  to  make  them,  and  join 
in  making   them,  make  a  still  biagrr  tumult  and 

;»c,  so  ihat    their  iimi'  '  lins 

a  we  all  want  whippn  'ng 

iks  and  vivacity,  1  do  ii>ii  ■•  •  .  i.i.-  ••  •■ Uler 

in  1  was  twenty  years  since.  I  have  a  great 
...jUke  lo  all  stiff,  and  formal,  and   unnceessary 
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gravity.  If  it  wore  not  sn,  I  ahuuld  be  tu  children 
quit(>  an  old  man,  and  could  have  no  eaay  cumpan- 
ionahip  willi  tliom.  It  must  bo  a  great  evil  for 
parents  to  liavo  with  their  children  un  immovable, 
piiriianical  solemnity,  capccially  when  the  di»|iro- 
portion  in  ago  is  so  unuaunlly  great  iia  in  my  i- 
Hut  I  feel  no  temlenry  to  this  ;  of  course,  to  ; 
it  is  no  matter  of  effort  or  s«lf-dcnial." — Vu!.  ... 
p.  3fi7. 

Foster's  correspondence,  as  prrsmtrd  in  these 
vnhiines — and  it  is  not  for  us  to  conjecture  why  the 
list  does  not  include  names  v»hich  we  had  presumed 
we  should  meet  with — docs  not  boast  the  recom- 
mendation of  having  been  carried  on  with  the  chief 
spirits  of  the  age.  But,  and  incidentally  from  this 
very  cause,  it  is  of  a  sort  that  sheds  upon  his  per- 
sonal character  a  peculiar  grace.  The  one  quality 
that  pervades  these  letters — shining  full  in  a  large 
proportion  of  them — is  the  l)oaulifu1  simplicity,  the 
artlcssness,  the  humility,  of  a  man  who  never 
thought  of  himself  as  "  great  writers"  and  "  great 
men"'  are  too  apt  to  do.     Not  by  any  means  com- 

fiarable  to  Cowper's,  Foster's  letters  are  neverthe- 
es»  equal  to  them  on  the  one  ground  of  their 
thorough  genuineness,  and  in  the  total  absence  of 
egotism  and  conseipirnce.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  turn  upon  personal  or  domestic  matters — his 
own  feelings,  his  habits,  his  engagements,  (as  do 
Cowper's;)  but  not  one  of  them  betrays  the  dis- 
guised selfist ; — not  one  indicates  the  anxiety  of  a 
man  who  is  tormented  with  the  apprehension  that 
his  friends  are  underrating  his  importance,  or  do 
not  yield  him,  in  their  thoughts,  the  place  which 
he  thinks  due  to  him,  as  a  public  personage. 

Foster's  correspondents  were,  for  the  most  part, 
his  early  personal  friends,  and  most,  or  all  of  them, 
were,  more  or  less  dcci.iively  his  inferiors,  intellect- 
ually. Nevertheless,  in  not  one  of  these  letters  is 
there  any  note  of  arr<v;ance ;  not  a  lino  is  there, 
the  plain  English  of  which  would  be — "  I  hope 
you  kimw  who  I  am  ;  don't  he  too  familiar  ;  don't 
presume  upon  the  accident  of  our  early  acquaint- 
ance. I  ain  John  Foster,  the  F-ssayist."  The 
very  same  quality — the  same  indication  of  real 
greatness — shows  itself,  though  tmder  a  varied 
condition,  in  those  of  the  letters  that  are  addressed 
to  men  of  intelligence  and  accomplishments — that 
is  to  say,  to  his  i/uasi  equals,  such  as  Joseph 
Hughes,  \V.  Anderson,  Josiah  Hill,  and  Daniel 
Parken.*  No  asserting  of  himself,  no  elbowing 
for  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  t.tble,  shows  itself 
in  these  letters.  In  truth,  and  still  more  strikingly 
than  his  letters  to  his  early  friends,  they  serve  to 
show  that  Foster's  habitual  converse  with  his  own 
heart  had  been  such  as  to  bring  him  into  a  mood 
utterly  abhorrent  of  all  pretension  and  self-com- 
placencv  :  while  bis  communion  with  infinite  wis- 

Idom,  and  his  daily  meditation  of  things  "  unseen 
md  eternal,"  sufrused  through  his  moral  nature 
■luch  of  that  "  humbleness  of  mind"  which  we  are 
iKont  to  attribute  to  the  beings  of  a  higher  sphere. 
Such  was  Foster!  We  say,  such  was  poster, 
thinking,  as  we  do,  of  those  who  will  be  snatching 
some  paltry  controversial  advantages — some  occa- 
sions of  ranting,  from  these  volumes.     }Ic   was 

♦We  do  not  know*  why  wr  jchntiM  cnnrrn!  nn  rxprrv. 

si. Ill  I'l'  ,l;^:i, 

V,.-UT->  V'V.'     -  .        1 ' 

a  kuid  to  be  eaiferly  rvail  by  llie  pulihe,  aiul  Tor  wliicii 
room  miirht,  with  manifest  adTsntaire,  have  been  made, 
!•    •'  '  wion  of  some  pa^es  that  are  puerile  in  the 

nr  of  passages  that  are  sophistical  and 
u  ilie  second. 


one  whuM  Yiulcneci  of  opinion  did  not  spring  from 

rancor  of  the  heart,  but  from  the  uiigow 

menco  of  hia  indienation  against  wroi  i 

the    r     '  •■   of    his   i 

Sucli  iiile  they  ai  . 

"  "'"i;   UI,  t'.ii;tiiii,  iim- 

,  bo  cited  in  evi- 

^ :....! I. IS  party. 

The  editor,  we  think,  might  well  have  gratified 
the  curiosity  of  the  readir,  by  supplying  a  few 
characteristic  iioliccs  of  Foster's  correspondents, 
at  least  of  such  of  them  as  do  not  now  surtive. 
VVe  must  not  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency, 
unless  it  were  in  relation  to  one,  the  letters  to 
whom  bring  Foster  out  as  a  social  being,  and  as  a 
Christian,  and  as  an  inlellectualist,  more  fully, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  parcel  of  the  (published) 
correspondence.  We  mean  Josiuh  Hill.  Josiah 
Hill,  whom,  in  due  deference  to  the  ^'•■•-"<•-  i.f 
"Conference,"  we  must  consent  to  •  » 

"  a  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan  conne.v.  .  .     i A, 

seeing  him  only  in  the  street  (we  mean  thirty  years 
ago)  or  meeting  him  in  a  select  party ,  have  passed 
fur  anything  as  soon  as  for  a  Methodist  minister. 
He  became  such,  in  fact,  we  rather  think,  because 
a  cati-ulus  of  Arminianism,  loo  deep-seated  wiihin 
his  ample  brain  to  he  extracted,  cvnjoiiied  with  a 
severe  conscientiousness,  forbade  his  exercising  the 
functions  of  the  Christian  ministry  within  any 
Evangelic  communion  holding  a  Calvinisiic  creed  ; 
and  the  "seventeenth  article,"  as  he  read  it,  must 
have  kept  him  out  of  the  Fjtablished  Church. 
Richard  llaxier,  much  rather  than  John  Wesley, 
twe  hope  no  offence,)  was  his  Kahbi.  Hut  it  was 
delightful  to  hear  in  what  way,  and  with  what  fine 
tact,  he  would  bring  Chrisliamtij  clear  and  clean 
out  of  Wesliuanism,  and  present  it,  intelligibly 
and  attractively,  to  a  congregation  of  Cornish  min- 
ers. Even  the  old  women  liked,  and,  if  we  should 
credit  their  audible  "  aniens,"  understood  Josiah 


Hill,  little  8US|H'Cling  the  largeness  of  the  soul  that 
lodged  itself,  and  that  sported,  unbeknown  to  them, 
within  the  walls  of  that  ample  fonlieaii  I — woe  to 
him,  if  aged  class-readers  could  have  looked  in  si 
the  large  windows  of  his  blue  eyes,  and  read  the 
unuttered  mind  of  their  teacher !  and  yet,  even 
such  would  have  found  there  no  just  ground  of 
offence,  could  they  have  deciphered  the  entire 
man.  He  was  "  theirs"  in  truth  and  sincerity, 
although  not  theirs  after  the  fashion,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  notions,  of  a  customary  Wesleyan  super- 
inlendant  and  preacher.  The  sage  wearers  of 
those  portentous  Cornish  broad  brims,  some  of 
whom,  thirty  years  ago,  still  remembered  "  good 
John's"  preaching  in  the  hollow  near  Gulval,  or 
Huel  Abraham,  and  who  admired  "Josiah  Hill," 
knowing  not  a  thousandth  pan  of  him,  would  per- 
haps have  denounced  him  to  "  Conference"  had 
they  known  a  little  more ;  and  yet  these,  even 
these,  would  again  have  loved  him,  and  listened  to 
him  as  an  angel,  had  it  been  possible  to  them  to 
know  the  whole. 

But  how  agreeable,  how  tranquillizing,  and,  at 
times,  how  elevating,  were  the  hours  he  gave  to 
those  who,  as  he  thought,  fould  understand  him, 
and  whom  he  could  trust  I  Well  fitted  w  as  he,  we 
'■  '-^Id  think,  to  be  Foster's  companion  and  corre- 
lent.  The  many  domestic  afilictions  which  he 
,  ..^-L'd  through,  o/Ver  the  time  of  his  imm  :wv  «ith 
Foster,  seem — so  we  should  suppose.  in 

the  tone  and  topics  of  the  letters  in  tli^  •  », 

to  have  abated  very  much  of  the  spring  ami  energy 
of  his  understanding,  such  as  it  was  at  the  peiiod 
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when  he  ■ 

children    « 

^..  I   1  ...  I. 

1 


rt   that   "Mrs.  Hill  and  the 

:e   well."     Death — death — 

-'■   •-    •  -  ■■<i   not  render 

:  <|urlled  his 

:  ,  but,  as  to 

d  out  at  these  o[ien  wounds. 

I  ,  ,  nnd  wc  are  not  qualified  to 
cuiiipleie  It,  may  perhaps  serve  to  engage  the 
re.ider's  attention  the  more  for  this  portion  of  the 
corrospondence.  The  letters  themselves  are  not 
on  the  u  hole,  we  must  admit,  siirh  as  a  man  of 
Foster's  intelliffenee  might  be  expected  to  address 
to  a  friend,  like  Josiah  Hill.  Some  of  them  are 
prosing — many  are  loo  lupubrioiis ;  and  yet  all 
indicate  a  sincere  and  serious  piety,  and  a  thor- 
oughly cordial  temper,  as  a  friend.  Rut  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  with  hi?  heavily  burdened  animal  system, 
his  want  of  elasticity  and  cheeriness,  he  needed  all 
the  stimulus  of  "  going  to  press"  to  nut  his  facul- 
ties fully  in  movement.  The  dreaded  and  long 
procrastinated  labor  of  writing,  even  to  a  highly 
intellectual  friend,  brought  with  it  far  more  of  the 
oppressive  sense  of  a  painful  duty  to  be  acquitted, 
than  it  did  of  easy  pleasurable  excitement.  And 
hence  it  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  "  Corre- 
spondence," while  it  will  be  read  with  a  vivid 
pleasure  by  thi'se  who  have  already  become  inti- 
mate with  Foster  as  the  essayist,  and  the  Eclectic 
reviewer,  will  seem  flat  or  vapid  to  those  who  have 
no  such  prioccupaiion  of  the  mind  in  his  favor. 

He  protests,  indeed,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  53,)  that  Irllcr 
writing  did  not  cost  him  the  painful  toil,  the  utter 
misery,  which,  in  "  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred," attended  his  literary  occupations.  But  if 
he  did  not,  in  these  instances,  undergo  so  much 
torture,  it  was  because  he  made  no  cflbrt  to  pro- 
voke his  sluggi.sh  faculties;  and  the  consequence 
is.  that  these  letters — read  with  no  reference  to  the 
author,  do  but  incidentally  betray  the  secret  that 
the  writer  w.ts  .so  distinguished  an  author.  .\nd 
if,  when  no  special  circumstance  relating  to  him- 
self, or  to  his  friend,  roused  his  mind  to  action,  he 
is  often  dull — when  some  such  circumstance — a 
death,  for  iiisiinc.'  iif  Mill'  i1,.:ir  In  his  fricud,  or  to 
himsi  illy  move  him,  it 

«as  II'  I liat  was  stirred — 

it  was  not  the  author,  but  the  man,  that  then  look 
up  the  pen.  Everything  in  Foster's  nature  was  so 
thorouehly  genuine,  and  he  so  absolutely  the  crea- 
ture of  his  moral  instincts,  that  to  have  written  a 
letter,  on  a  sorrowful  occasion,  bright  with  mind, 
ami  such  as  would  read  well  in  a  hook,  was  what 
hi>  wns  nn  more   '  '    '     '      '  i  than  he  was  to  dance 

at  a  f nl.    Mi  V  letters  to  hia  friends, 

.■vs  «i  II       •'  •    •'icm   his  own  do- 

uv>\  .'I'hed  in  the  fam- 

ilv  r.  ,  ..  , ...An.    Many  a  man, 

nmi  iin,  who  c/iuld   not  ha\'e  written 

'■  ■  It   F'osler  has  printed,  has,  under 

.■•  of  sorrow,  written  what  he,  in  somw, 

■  have  approached  ;  for,  in  sorrow,  his 
imned  to  obey  an  impulse  altogether  of 

■  r.  wnkn  not  Up — Bcted  not  at  all : — his 

il,  knew  too  well  its  subordi- 

'  l.ire  to  intrude  ever  u[>on  the 

['  emotion.     The  tenderness 

on  such  occasions,  both  im- 

■■■  to  Staplelon  he  wrote  im- 

II  .  \\h\i   wtiiiin    liis    fricnil^liiii 


tfuU.     '  I   have  returiMMl  /ulher,'   he  says,    '  but  i 


have  an  utter  repugnance  to  say  returned  home— 
that  name  is  applirable  no  longer.     You  may  be 
sure  1  am  grateful  for  your  kind  sympathy  and  sug- 
gestions of  conitobtiiin  ;  not  the  less  so  for  its  being 
too  true,  that  there  is  a  weight  on  the  heart  which 
the   most   friendly    human   hand   cannot    remove. 
The  melancholy  fact  is,  that  my  beloved,  ineslimk- 
ble  companion,  has  left  me.     It  comes  upon  me^^ 
in  evidence,  how  varied  and  sad  !    and  yet,  for  a 
moment,  sometimes,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  realize 
it  as  true.     There  is  something  that  seems  to  say, 
Can  it  be  that  I  shall  see  her  no  more — that  I  shall 
still,  one  day  after  another,  find  she  is  nut  here, 
that  her  aflectionale  voice  and   lo<ik  will  never  ac- 
cost me  ;  the  kind  grasp  of  her  hand  never  more  be 
felt ;  that  when  I   would  l>u  glad  to  consult  her, 
make  an  observation  to  her,  address  to  her  some 
expression  of  love,  call  her  "  my  dear  wife,"  as  I 
have  done  so  many  thousiuid  times ;  it  will  be  in 
vain — she  is  not  here  ?     Several  times  a  cunsiderft- 
hle  number — even  since  I  followed  her  to  the  tomb, 
a  momentary  suggestion  of  thought  has  been,  as 
one  and  .inolher  circumstance  hasoc<:urred,  "  I  will 
tell  Maria  of  this."     Even  this  very  day,  when  I 
parted  with  Dr.  .Steiison,  who,  out  of  pure  kind- 
ness, accompanied  nic  a  long  stage  on  the  road, 
there  was  actually,  for  a  transient  instant,  a  lapse 
of  mind  into  the  idea  of  telling  her  how  very  kind 
he  had  been.     I  have  not  sulTercd,  nor  ex|iect  to 
feel   any  overwhelming  emotions,  any  violent  ex- 
cesses of  grief;  what  I  expect  to  feel   is,  a  long 
rejietition  of  pensive  monitions  of  my  irreparable 
loss  ;  that  the  painful  truth  will  speak  itself  to  me 
again,  and  still  again,  in  long  succession  ;  often  in 
solitary  reflection,  (in  which  I  feel  the  most,)  and 
often  as  objects  come  in  my  sight,  or  circumstances 
arise,  which  have  some  association  with  her  who  is 
gone.     The  things  which  belonged  to  her  with  s 
personal  appropriation  ;  things  which  she  used  or 
particularly  valued  ;  things  which  she  had   given 
me,  or  1  had  given  her ;  her  letters  or  my  own  to 
her ;  the  corner  of  the  chamber  where  1  know  she 
used  to  pray  ;  her  absence — unalterable  absence  at 
the  hour  of  family  worthip,  of  social  reading,  of 
the  domestic  table ;  her  no  more  being  in  her  place 
to  receive  me  on  my  return  home  from  occasional 
absence  ;  the  tlioiignt  of  what  she  would  have  said, 
or  how  she  would  have  acted,  on  subjecUi  or  occa- 
sions that  come  in  question  ;  the  remembrance  how 
she  did  speak  or  act  in  similar  instances — all  such 
things  as  these  will   renew  the  pensive  emotions, 
and  tell  me  still  again  what  I  have  lust — what  that 
was,  and  how  great  its  value,  which  the  sovereign 
Disposer  has,  in  his  unerring  wisdom,  Uikeii  away. 
Yes ;  it  is  Ifr  that  has  taken  away  what  it  was  Ht 
that  gave  me,  and  what  was  .so  dear  and  valuable 
to  me;  ami  T  umilil   not,  I  think  I  do  not,  relicl 
against  li  :iiin  ;  I  would  not  even  repine 

or  compl  I  I   that  degree  which  he  will  re- 

gard with   a  iner<-iful  compassion.     I  should,  and 
would  be,  thankful  for  having  been  indulged  with 
the  possession  so  long.     Certainly,  neither  of  us 
would,  if  such  an  exception  mi/fhl  Ihi  made  to  so 
etenial  law,  recall  our  dear  departed  companions 
from  their  possession  of  that  triumph  over  sin,  and 
sorrow,  rn  '   '     ■'    lo  which  they  have  been  exall- 
i-d.    Hov  lur  deprivation,  how  Irnnscond- 

ently  gn  ..;■  .  ..  ...  .r  advancement  in  the  condition 

of  existence'     And  we  should  lie  unworthy  to  be 

liivcd   by  them   Blill.  as  !   triist   that,  even  at  this 

,  hour,  wc  arc,  if  we  could  for  a  moment  enter- 

,  such  a  wish.'  "—Vol.  ii  ,  p.  800. 

The  ruling  idea  in  Foster's  mind,  as  a  rcligioos 
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man — the  cenlro  towards  which  hia  thoughts  re- 
verted, Wiis  tho  condition  of  the  soul  iramodiately 
on  its  (iuittiii)(  the  iKnly.     Ruligious  invn,  of  a 
thoui^hlml  mm,  and  of  a  hi|,'lier  and  ni<'i       ' 
animal   tt'ini>t'rani»nt,  look  onward  to  lli 
imniorlulily  wherein,  and  unilur  happier 
the  spirit  iiieariiatu  \a  to  nut  forward  anew 
high  way  of  anion,  acquisition,  service.     1 
meditative  win({  fallerod  as  if  in  front  of  the  preci- 
pitous bulwarkx  of  Paradise — not  daring  to  soar  to- 
ward the  empyreal  noon.     We  read  this  sort  of 
feeling  always  when  his  imagination  would  go  for- 
ward toward  eternity,  in  such  passages  as  Uio  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Any  view  of  eternity  is  overwhelming  to 
thought,  but  peculiarly  lo  the  thought  that  we, 
that  this  very  stiul  shall  exist  forever.  Sometimes, 
even  apart  from  llie  idea  of  rciribulion,  il  seems  al- 
most fearful.  '  How  can  I  sustain  an  cndle.-ts  ex- 
istence? How  can  I  prolong  sentiment  and  action 
forever  and  ever'  What  may  or  can  become  of  me 
in  so  stupendous  a  predicament?  What  an  accu- 
mulation of  miracles  to  preserve  my  faculties,  my 
being,  from  becoming  exhausted  and  extinct !'  How 
can  there  be  an  undecaying,  ever  new,  and  fresh 
vitality  and  animation,  to  go  powerfully  along  w  iih 
an  infniite  series  of  objects,  changes,  excitements, 
activiiics?" — Vol.  ii.,p.  370. 

Hut  although  melancholic  enough  in  tempera- 
ment, he  was  far  too  much  the  intellcctualist,  and 
too  devout,  in  a  scriptural  sense,  to  stop  short  at 
the  ffravc:  he  was  no  moping  freciucnler  of  church- 
yards ;  he  dill  not  haunt  charnel-houses ;  he  did 
not  gather  wise  saws  from  the  sexton's  lips.  Tho 
strong  tendency  of  his  mind  toward  aclualitij  led 
him  to  lay  hold  of  that  which  was  the  nearest ; — 
that  condition  of  tho  soul  which  those  who  had  re- 
cently left  him,  and  who  were  vividly  present  to 
his  feelings,  had  nmo  undergone.  The  slate  of 
the  dead  was  his  recurrent  theme — the  home  of  his 
meditations,  from  the  first  lo  the  last,  ns  when,  in 
prospect  of  his  own  dissolution,  believed  to  be  not 
very  remote,  and  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  a 
friend,  he  exclaimed  : — "They  don"l  come  to  tell 
us,"  (the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world,)  and  then, 
after  a  short  silence,  emphatically  striking  his  hand 
upon  the  tabic,  he  added,  with  a  look  of  intense  se- 
riousness, "  13ul  we  shall  know  some  time." 

Very  many  passages  might  1)C  cited  from  these 
volumes,  bearing  upon  this  one  subject,  and  in 
which,  with  not  much  variety  of  thought,  tho  one 
feeling  of  batlled  and  astounded  curiosity  is  ex- 
pressed. A  letter  also,  or  essay,  "  On  the  Inter- 
mediate State,"  exi>onnd.^  the  same  feeling,  and 
serves  rather  lo  state  forcibly  the  supposeil  diflicul- 
ty  connected  with  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  world 
of  souls,  than  to  throw  light  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject, considered  as  an  article  of  Christian  belief. 

The  death  of  his  wife — not  his  wife  merely,  but 
his  soul's  companion  and  intimate,  naturally  gave 
a  deep  intensity  to  his  customary  mcdilatioiui  on 
this  ground. 

"  Can  il  bo — how  is  it — what  is  it — that  we  are 
now  not  inhabitants  of  the  same  world — that  each 
has  to  think  of  the  other  as  in  a  perfectly  dilfer- 
ent  economy  of  existence  ?  Whither  is  she  gone — 
in  what  manner  does  she  consciously  roaliv  '•■  If^- 
»elf  the  astonishing  change — how  does  - 
herself  as  no  longer  inhabiting  a  mortal  i 
— in  what  manner  docs  she  recollect  her  stale  as 
only  a  few  weeks  since — in  what  manner  does  she 
think,  and  feel,  and  act,  and  communicate  with 
other  spiritual  beings — what  manner  of  vision  has 


she  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world — how  doe* 
she  review  and  ■  '    >■ 

through  which  »l 


lure  of  a  1 

view  of  III'  r 

and  feel  re8i«!ctiiig  us,  respecting  nte  I  is  she  as- 
sociated with  the  spirits  of  her  departed  son,  and 
two  children  who  died  in  infancy !  Docs  she  in- 
dulge with  delight  a  confident  anticipation  that  we 
shall,  after  a  while,  be  added  to  her  society  ?  If 
she  should  think  of  it  as,  with  respect  to  some  of 
us,  many   >>  'dy,  before  such  an  event, 

does  thai    i  ■:,'  time  in  pronpect,  or  li:i^ 

she  begun  li'  ,i.  ."mn  uf  duration  accuri '     •'  ■■ 

great  laws  of  ileriiily  '     l)ariie»t  ima_ 

tuw^tiiirimi'v  III.,'  iIl.^c  riri..*'  \\  iliiollt  eiui 

.lion.     The  iii.inl 
I  ;>i  the  thick  ill  M'k 

veil  ;  but  there  is  no  pertoralion,  no  ghnipse.     ii\\e 
thai  loved  me,  and  1  trust  loves  me  still,  will  not, 
cannot,  must  not  answer  me.     I  can  only  nn 
her  to  say,  '  Come  and  see  ;  serve  our  God  .-' 
you  shall  come  and  sliare,  at  no  distant  time.'    — 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  230. 

"  The  deep  interest  of  the  subject  has  led  mr  to 
think  more,  and  to  read  a  little  more,  eonei  i 
thai  mysterious  AWtJ.     How  strange  that  K' 
tion  itiielf  has  kept  it  .so  completely  veiled.     M 
things  in  that  economy  probably  could  not  Ik-  ii,  i  :• 
intelligible  to  us  in  this  our  grossly  material  condi- 
tion ;  nut  there  are  many  questions  which  could  he 
distinctly  and  intelligibly  answered.     How  striking 
to  consider  that  those  who  were  so  lately,  with  us, 
asking  those  questions  in  vain,  have  now  tho  per- 
fect ex|H'riniental   knowledge.     I  can  image   the 
very  look  with  which  my    '  '   M.iria  would 

sometimes  talk  or  muse  on  t  The  mys- 

tery,  the  frustration  of  oui    m  ■  ii 

equal  to  us  both.      What  a  stu; ' 

noic'     .\nd  in  her  present  graiui  ^       ..u 

knows  with  what  augmented  interest  of  solium 
and  afrectionate  inquisitiveness  my  thoughts  will 
l>c  still  directed,  and  in  vain,  to  the  subject.  But 
she  knows  why  it  is  proper  that  I  should  for  a 
while  continue  still  in  the  dark — should  share  no 
part  of  her  new  and  manellous  revclalion." — Vol. 
li.,  p.  238. 

A  very  remarkable  letter,  addressed  to  his  friend 

Hughes,  of  whose  nearly  appron-'      '  lie  had 

been  informed,  contains  ihe  folio  'S  : — 

"Hut  oh!  my   dear  friend,  w,,.....^.   ..,  .1  that 
you  are  going'     Where  is  it  that  you  will  be  in  a 


lat  yo 
!     II 


cause  to  think  and  to  wonder  concerning  that  un- 
seen world  ;  to  desire,  were  it  permitted  to  mor- 
tals, one  glimpse  of  that  mysterious  economy,  to 
ask  innumerable  questions  to  which  there  is  no 
answer — what  is  the  manner  of  existence — of  em- 
ployment— of  society — of  remembrance — of  an- 
ticipation of  all  the  surroui' '  '  uions  to  our 
departed  friends!  How  think,  that 
.«Af,  so  long  and  so  rccentl)  ,m.m  uu  here,  so  be- 
loved, but  now  so  tuLally  withdrawn  and  absent, 
that  she  experimentally  knows  all  that  I  am  in 
vain  inquiring  ! 

"  And  a  little  while  hence,  you,  my  friend,  will 
be  an  object  of  the  same  solemn  meditations  and 
wandering  inquiries.  Il  is  most  striking  to  con- 
sider— to  realize  the  idea  that  you,  to  whom  I  am 
addressing  these  lines,  who  cootinue  yet  among 


n» 
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ala,  who  are  on  this  >ide  of  the  nwful  and 
■jMerintis  veil — that  yuu  will  bo  m  (he  midst  of 
IMM  Kniid  realitie.<i,  behuldin;  the  marvollous 
maiiirfMaiiiin,  amaii'd  and  transported  at  your  new 
and  In;  ?v  nmlition  of  existence,  while  your 
friei)  '  i»  the  pensiveness  of  your  absolute 

and  :  <  ,  and  thinkin);  how,  but  just  now, 

aa  It  were,  jou  were  with  them."— Vol.  ii.,  p. 
S41. 

'•  It  does  always  appear  to  mo  very  nnaceounia- 
ble  (aiiioiiii,  iiidetd,   so  many  other   inexplicalilc 

t' \    ..    .   .1  ..  ..  ..te  of   the  soul  after  death, 

•  ly  veiled  from  our  serious 

;    , 1  .:  :i   in  some   sense  it  is  proper 

that  It  should  be  so,  needs  not  be  said.  But  is  not 
the  8ons<!  in  which  it  is  so,  the  tame  sense  in  which 
it  is  proju-r  there  should  be  pt/nWitr  circumstances, 
privations,  and  inflictions,  in  this  our  sinful  state  ? 
For  one  knows  not  how  to  believe,  that  some  rev- 
elation of  that  next  stage  of  our  existence  would 
not  be  more  influential  to  a  right  procedure  in  this 
first,  than  such  an  a/isohUe  unknoum.  It  is  true, 
that  a  profound  darkness,  which  we  know  wo  are 
destined  ere  lonj;  to  enter,  and  8<ron  to  find  our- 
aelves  in  amazing  light,  is  a  striking  object  of 
contemplation.  liut  the  mind  still,  again  and 
again,  falls  back  from  it,  disappointed  and  unin- 
atructed,  for  want  of  some  defined  forms  of  reality 
to  aeize,  reuin,  and  permanently  occupy  it.  In 
default  of  revelation,  we  have  to  frame  our  con- 
jecturea  on  some  principle  of  analogy  which  is 
itself  arbitrary,  and  without  any  means  of  bring- 
ing it  to  the  tist  of  reason. 

ti  •  •  •  •  It  is  a  subject  profoundly  inter- 
eating  to  myself;  my  own  advance  into  the  even- 
ing of  lif;  IS  enough  to  make  it  so  ;  and  then  the 
recent   events !     You  have  your  own  special  re- 

r— '•■'■'■' ■'•     •i— ■•'. ,  as  to  the   several   objects, 

!  ■  lime  back.  I  have  one  most 

J -ct  :  and   there  are — were — 

rion,   Hugh's;    where   and    what   are 

at  this  very  instant  how  existing,  how 

employed!" — Vol.  ii.,  p.  248. 

To  the  allied  subject* — that  is  to  say,  to  subject* 
that  are  allieil,  cither  by  some  real  connection  ex- 
isting between  them,  or  hy  the  homogeneity  of  the 
feehngs  ihey  excite — there  are  very  frequent 
allusiona  in  Foster's  letters.  In  truth,  a  aort  of 
!         "  '       .        >    i„t(,    which 

to  the  con- 
iiiiM....-^  i.MMiii:  "i  .11.  iiiii.  i.ii  1.1  11 — oiiiiing  across 
a  silent  valley,  in  a  summer's  evening,  prevails 
throughout.  'I'ho  brevity  of  life ;  the  decay  of 
the  Uidy ;  (and  Foster  begins  to  call  himself  an 
old  man  aa  early  aa  possible,  and  a  broken  man 
while  he  was  apparently  in  firm  health;)  ihc 
death  of  friends ;  the  shifting  of  all  earthly  inter- 
ests ;  the  '  of  the  hitiirc  life — these  an- 
till'  Ktaph'  :s  varied  hy  references,  more 
'      '          '  -I'i    i-<i(;iiiii(Mi  fif  '.}).■  iiiiir:tl 

-  winch 
Its,  re- 


witJi  his  friends,   or   when   writing    I 
(V»»  wero  hi*  own  ihemt-i ;  these  the 

and  he  hi;ii»:ir,  u. 
I  moral  sennihility — I 
ncn,  viTiii,  and  awc-siruck  imtfiMlion^hia  mei- 


ancholic  animal  temperament — and  his  deep  and 
reverential  piety,  might,  better  than  any  one  else, 
who  has  become  known  to  the  world  in  modem 
times,  be  taken  and  regarded  as  a  type  of  Uiar 
MEDITATIVE  sriiiiT.  His  mind  was  so  fashionea 
as  to  fit  it  for  reflecting,  in  portentous  outline  and 
lurid  color,  the  lot  and  fate  of  man,  as  severed 
from  the  favor  of  his  Maker,  and  yet  as  not  re- 
leased from  his  eternal  obligations  to  sovereign 
justice. 

That  special  mood  of  mind  which  we  here  in- 
tend, and  which,  as  we  think,  Foster  so  signally 
realized,  should,  were  there  any  practical  purpose 
in  view,  be  distinguished  from  those  coiidiiiona  of 
the  mind  with  which  it  misht  perhaps  be  con- 
founded. Foster's  mood,  then,  was  not  that  of 
the  mystic,  whose  mental  structure  must  include 
more  of  ihe  abstractive  faculty  than  he  possessed, 
(who  was  in  fact  wanting  in  this  power,)  and  far 
less  vividness  of  the  moral  instincts.  With  the 
mystic — and  this  is  his  criterion — moral  sensibility 
— heart-power,  is  either  originally  deficient,  or  it 
has  become  paralyzed.  Foster  again  and  again, 
and  in  the  most  impassioned  manner,  says,  "  take 
away  the  atonement  and  I  am  utterly  wretched." 
Hut  the  mystic,  although  the  (/ortn'nc  of  the  atone- 
ment may  find  a  place  in  his  written  creed,  is  little 
conscious  of  its  presence,  nor  does  he  much  need 
it ;  his  soul  does  not  turn  upon  that  pivot  ;  he  has 
made  his  way,  by  dint  of  contemplation,  so  far 
within  the  orb  of  the  Deity,  that  he  does  not  think 
of  a  mediator,  or  desire  a  way  of  reconciliation 
and  of  access  to  God.  Besides,  the  mystic  is  of 
too  calm  a  mood  to  trouble  himself  with  the  ilia 
that  are  afTeciing  his  fellow-men  ;  it  is  not  he  who 
kindles  into  teinp<>stiioii9  indignation  at  the  hearing 
of  injustice,  misrule,  hypocrisy  ;  /if  could  never 
annoy  us,  as  Foster  so  often  does,  hy  the  utterance 
of  intemperati!  denunciations,  or  hy  uncliatitable 
violences  of  language.  The  mystic  makes  him- 
self as  happy  in  his  airy  region,  as  is  the  insect 
that  takes  its  circuit,  high  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
over  a  battle  field,  or  a  city  smote  with  pesti- 
lence. 

Nor  was  Foster's  mood  (if  we  are  free  to  apeak 
of  it  without  reserve)  that  of  more  happily  con- 
stituted fJhrislian  minds.  Devout  as  he  was,  and 
eminently  serious  and  energetic  too,  as  to  his  set- 
tled belief — his  morbid  instinct,  and  his  gloomy 
imagination,  sKhmI  between  Mm  and  that  "  light 
and  peace"  which,  notwithHtanding  the  stale  of 
the  world,  belongs  to,  and  di8tingiii.*hes,  the  gen- 
uine Christian  temper.  Paul,  assuredly,  was  as 
much  alive,  as  a  goml  man  ought  to  he,  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  fellow-men  ;  nor  was  he,  cither  in  a 
mystical,  or  in  a  secular  sense,  of  an  abstracted 
and  insensitive  temjier  ;  and  yet  his  epistles  do 
not  contain  a  line  indicative  of  a  mood  of  mind 
rcsemliling  Foster's.  One  feels,  even  when  not 
able  to  delect  the  s'  ■  -iscly.  that  there  M, 

and  must  be,  a  cap  »omewhere,  in  his 

line  of  reasoning  ,  im  ir  inu^l  br,  for  th«  whole 
tenor  of  the  apostolic  writings  implies  the  very 
contrary  to  his  conclusions.  If  spacj;  permitted 
we  could  exemplify  this  discordance  in  several  re- 
tri.irkahle   insuncrs.      A    fellow   traveller,  some- 

!M-s,   who  has  unluckily  chanced  t<)  get  off  the 

•  I,  is  seen   making  great  strides  in  the  right 

n,  hut  yet  over  ground  so  r''  "n- 

'le.  that  though   he  does  V  '  of 

one  expeclB  to  see  him  t  ill  i\ii:iiisied 

.Such  a  feeling  attends  the  peruaal 

oi   1- lister  s  letters. 
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Nor  is  Fiwtor  to  lie  nuinlicred  anxmi;  metsphyaic 
Teaniiii'rH  ;  fur  ntMllivr  the  limit  of  his  faculty,  nur 
hi*  miirul  tastes,  wiiulil  have  alluwcd  liliii  lo  Kra«|i 
pure  ahstracliuiis,  or  lu  pursue  lh<;  iiilrrininahle 
truck  (if  those  who  have  atlenipti'd  to  solve  the 
probli'ins  of  the  moral  worlil,  by  an  nnulysis  of 
primary  ideas.  Tliu  Thvodirs^a  uas  not  hts  ImhiIc  ; 
Leibnitz  was  not  his  muster,  any  more  than  Male- 
branche,  or  Clarke,  or  Jonathan  llduards.  He 
frunkly  arknoult'<l|;i'H,  more  than  once  or  twice, 
that  he  found  the  jjrtatrsi  diinculiy  in  attcmptiiii; 
to  prosecute  any  purely  aliairact  course  of  tlioui;ht. 
It  can  scarcely  Ihi  iiecevsary  lu  say,  that  Pos- 
ter's pensive  musinj^H  had  nu  alliance  whatever 
with  the  inquiries,  with  the  deductions,  or  with 
the  hypotheses  that  beloni;  to  Science — to  philoso- 
phy, properly  su  called.  While  he  pays  respect, 
as  so  iutelli);ent  a  man  would  be  sure  In  do,  to 
science,  he  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  his  ac- 
quaintance with  its  processes  or  deductions  was 
superficial ;  nor  does  he  anywhere  himself  attempt 
to  follow  out  a  course  of  reasoning  in  a  scientific 
mode. 

Hut,  though  neither  mystic,  metaphysician,  nor 
philosopher,  we  claim  Foster  as  a  clearly  defined 
type  of  the  .mcoitative  mouo  ;  and  he  is  so,  not 
in  any  va);ue  sense,  hut  in  a  special  manner,  as 
related  lo  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  its 
recent  devclopniciit.  He  is  the  ineditalivc  man  of  i 
this  prcsinl  rjioch  : — ho  represents  Ihe  passing 
crisis  of  thai  economy  whereto  he  actually  be- 
longs. His  intense  moral  sensitiveness,  the  refine- 
tncnl  of  his  notions  on  ethical  questions — a  refine- 
ment bordering  always  upon  sophistication  and 
extravaganee,  and,  especially,  that  rolleclive  habit, 
which  brings  before  the  mind — ever  and  again, 
and  with  a  painful  sense  of  its  being  an  urgent 
reality — the  actual  condition,  and  the  destiny  of 
the  human  family — these  elements  of  Foster's  in- 
tellectual life  are  not  simply  his ;  for  they  mark 
the  rii>ening  and  development  of  christianized  civ- 
ilization at  this  moment.  Remarkable  men,  it  is 
often  said,  r(pr<'j(7it,as  well  as  mould  their  times : 
Foster  represents,  quite  as  much  as  he  has  mould- 
ed his. 

Many  pages  would  barely  suffice  to  convey,  even 
in  outline,  an  idea  of  what  we  have  here  in  view — 
namely,  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  khflective 
MOOD  which  makes  the  lot  or  fate  of  man  on  earth, 
and  his  future  destiny,  its  object  and  ils  burden.  We 
must  entirely  resist  the  temptation  to  enter  upon  a 
theme  so  copious,  so  fertile,  so  wide  in  its  range, 
su  momenious  in  its  licarings  u|>on  the  future  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind.  Wo  must  not  dare  even 
to  name  the  men  whose  names  mark  the  changing 
aspects  of  this  occult  history — this  recondite  pro- 
gression of  the  intellectual  system,  from  the  orien- 
tal era  to  the  present  age — the  history  of  man's 
oirn  /V(7ini>-  concerning  his  place  in  the  universe, 
and  the  treatment  he  meets  with  in  it.  It  must 
here  suffice  to  remind  the  thoughtful  reader,  that 
what  takes  place  in  '.he  development  of  the  char- 
acter of  an  individual,  takes  place,  in  its  essential 
element,  during  the  development  of  a  race  or 
community  ;  or  indeed  of  the  human  family,  so 
far  as  it  is  civilized  and  christianized.  The  brute 
man — untaught,  and  occupied  wholly  with  the 
toils,  pains,  and  sensuous  enjoyments  of  animal 
existence,  docs  not  st.-iy  to  inquire  concerning  his 
own  lot,  as  betlrr  or  icorsc  than  it  might  be;  much 
less  concerning  the  lol  of  his  fellows — his  clan  or 
nation  : — least  of  all,  concerning  the  destiny  of 
his  species,  as  dependent  uiion,  and  as  related  to 


Almighty  wisdom  and  bcnefirenrc.  Dut,  now, 
let  us  impart  culture  tn  this  bring  ;  and  with  cul- 
ture, so  improve  his  condition,  as  to  allow  him 
leisure — leisure  tn  ponder  his  lot,  and  to  ask  him- 
self whether  he  be  happy  or  miserable  ;  and  then 
he  will  begin  to  think  hims<-lf — if  not  niis<-ralile, 
vet  far  less  happy  than  he  might  lie,  and  ought  to 
he.  And  if  iiis  position  bo  subordinate — if  his 
well-being  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  those 
who  arc,  or  who  seem  to  be,  more  bles,sed  than  him- 
self, nnd  then  we  go  on  to  cherish  in  him  the 
moral  instincts — i"  "ii.l.  n  ihose  sensi'ii'""  "  i''Tt 
kindle,  and  are  ;<  A   by  the   v. 

Do  this,   and   th'  euis   his  fi>i  ^ 

bosom  heaves  with  pride — he  challenges  his  mas- 
ter to  establish  his  right  of  domination,  and  he 
revolves  the  purpose,  and  contrives  the  means  of 
liberty.  Still  farther,  call  up  the  alTections,  give 
him  social  excitements,  refine  his  good-will,  talk 
lu  him  of  the  well-being  of  those  whom  he  hss 
never  seen,  wake  up  that  mighty  force  of  the 
human  soul — the  faculty  of  moral  abstraction — 
school  him  in  the  science  of  rights,  of  duties,  of 
privileges: — thus  train  him,  and  leach  him,  loo, 
to  lliink  himself  immortal  ;  thus  make  him  a 
thousand  times  more  than  he  w  ,is  at  the  first ;  and  far 
happier  too,  in  any  genuine  and  worthy  sense  of 
the  word,  and  then  he  willliave  learned  to  believe 
himself  wronged  and  unhappy  ; — ho  will  have 
exchanged  brute  hilarity  for  a  painful  sensitiveness 
toward  innumerable  ills,  and  for  a  Woody  petu- 
lance, ever  questioning  the  heavens,  and  asking — 
"  Hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vain  ?" 

Christianity  and  philosophy  exerting  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  human  laniily,  first  severally  and 
then  conjointly,  and  eontinuiiig  lo  act  upon  each 
other,  su  as  to  enhance  Ihe  influence  of  each  ; 
Christianity  and  philosophy  thus  quickening  and 
refining  the  human  spirit,  have  done,  and  are 
doing  for  civilized  communities  that  which  we 
have  just  now  imagined  to  be  done  for  the  indi- 
vidual man.  And  now  at  length,  that  is  to  say, 
within  these  "  last  days,"  the  retlcctiTc  mood, 
under  ils  various  phases — political  and  religious, 
threatens  all  institutions,  convulses  naliuns,  per- 
plexes philosophy,  and  almost  endangers  Christi- 
anity Itself. 

And  yet  how  wonderfully  are  the  forces  of  the 
moral  world  held  in  equipoise  amid  lurni  lonl 
movements  ! — oven   as   ihe    planetary  •! 

preserved  in  equ^librio  while  all  are  n  ir 

circuits!  Those  excitements  of  tl:i  piirnve 
mood  which  now  seem  to  be  giving  it  :i  in.:'  n  iis 
inleiisily,  are  themselves  abated  by  a  reaitioii  that 
comes  on,  as  if  in  obedience  in  some  deep  law  of 
nature.     Real  advances  in  t:  :"  .1 

community  render  men  so  n  v 

sensitive  of  political  ills,  ai.  I 

of  political  wrongs;  in    C'  c 

fabric  of  society  is  threatci u- 

provement  is  therefore  nrc -■  ;  \  iri-ird,  ihe 
community  falls  back  on  iis  rm  r~r,  an. I  11  awaits 
another  season.  And  so  if  we  look  to  Christianity, 
which  in  our  times  has  done  very  much  more  lo 
refine  the  sentiments  of  nations  ihan  to  reform  their 
morals — which  has  winged  the  thoughts  of  the 
thoughtful,  has  lent  philosophy  an  upward  im- 
pulse, has  suffused  those  gentle  sympathies  that 
lead  men  to  considir  their  fellows  even  when  they 
do  not  love  them  : — Christianity  has  taught,  it  Has 
tr3ine<i,  it  has  dnven  men  to  think  at  large  of 
"  human  well-being,  of  human  responsibility,  of 
human  frailty,"  and  of  the  individual  impoif  of  the 
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pains  anil  \oy  of  life,  and  all  this  in  a  manner  that 
now  n  II  (.'hriaiianity  itaelf,  and  leads — it 

has  l<  '  ly — to  a  oilenl  but  ruscntful  re- 

jection ni   ii>  ii«ii  claims! 

To  individuals  i>rol'cwin(r  to  reject  Christianity 
on  such  proiiiiils,  the  quesuon  miirht  fmrlv  l,i.  int. 
"  What  is  It  llint  ha;"  lauptil  you  to  tli 
anity  and  its  rtvelaiion  ol'  futurity  n 
The  true  answer,  allhou^th  it  is  an  answer  which 
«e  should  obtain  only  from  initenunus  bosoms, 
would  be,  "  ll  is  Christianity  itself  that  has  taught 
us  a  mode  of  thinking,  and  has  sutfused  through 
our  souls  a  moral  instinct,  which,  to  us,  renders  it, 
taken  as  a  whole,  incredible,  or,  if  not  incredible, 
insupportable  !" 

ll  surely  would  not  be  a  difficuU  task  to  proTC 
that  a  scheme  of  spiritual  principles  which  in  any 
8urh  manner  as  this  operates  to  expand  and  to  rec- 
tify our  notions  of  First  Trvths,  to  purify  the 
moral  temperament,  and  to  soften  and  to  vivify  the 
instinctive  symi>alhie8,  and  to  refine  the  tastes,  as 
well  as  to  raise  the  standard  of  virtue  in  a  commu- 
nity, can  itself  be  nothing  but  Truth.  "  Can  you 
indeed  believe!"  wc  should  say  to  such  persons, 
"  Can  you  deliberately  believe  a  system  to  be 
earth-bom,  and  (which  if  it  be  not  from  heaven 
must  involve  frauds  and  errors  that  are  of  lower 
oriirin   than   carih)  can  you  think  a  s-i  '"  '  •  • 

which  is  capilile  ofviorking  upon  ai 
instructed  eoiiuiinnity  in  the  way  whit..   >  ....nu- 
aniiv  works  I    Can  you  give  verdict  against  it,  and 
say  that  it  is  a  fraud  !" 

It  is,  however,  quite  beside  our  present  purpose, 
as  well  ac  wholly  superfluous,  to  attempt  an 
apology  for  the  Gospel.  We  have  another  and  a 
special  object  in  view — an  object  obtruded  upon  us 
by  the  consideration  of  what  might  be  termed — 
poster's  case.  This  case  is  of  a  kind  that  in- 
volves deep  consequences,  and  demands,  we 
think,  the  most  serious  regard  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

It  has  been  usual  at  all  times  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  especially  among  Protestant 
writers,  to  expatiate  upon  the  corruptions  of 
riiristiaiiiiv  Kiirli  -is  have  attached  to  Romanism 
1  rance.  as  the  fertile  sources 

I  in.     The  mass  of  men.  It  is 

said,  knowing  liltle  or  nothing  of  the  religion  of 
(Jhiist,  beyond  what  priests  and  monks  have 
taui.'ht  and  shown  them,  have  concluded  all  to  be 
an  iMiposture,  where  so  much  of  profligacy  and  of 
friiiiil  w:i.«  iipi'  irenl.  'J'his  is  quite  true,  and  it  is 
i/hm.ns  1..I.  ,  III' antime  something  else — something 
noi   !"i  I'll'  '  vet  not  less  momentous,  or 

leM.i  (lis.r  ird,  is  also  true,  namely — 

'I      'I  II  of  a  purified  (Christianity 

'  'ly,  and   the  indirect  influ- 

(  ■   i.r  t;i..ic«i  wliirli  tliriice  re- 

n..--  '•»,  is 

1'  L'     us, 

t  extent.     Pojicry,  with  its 

H  miracles,  its  cruelties,  has 

i  :  I.r  ii<;arly  done   its  work,  as   the 

)   :'•  •  •  htv.      M«'n  nf  edoratinn,  through- 

■■.,1  Vol- 
111  the 


11  which  we  ar' 
ll  has  not  spent  n 


for  it  has  only  of  late  come  into  operation  ;  it  is 
only  now  making  itself  felt ;  and  barely  does  it 
draw  ujion  itself,  as  yet,  any  nbsenaiion,  even 
from  the  most  oli^onant  and  thoughtful  minds. 
And  yet  what  can  tie  of  more  serious  import  ?  Our 
space  admits  of  nothing  beyond  a  hasty  reference 
to  a  subject  which  might  well  employ  the  undi- 
verted attention  of  any  who  may  be  competent  to 
pursue  it. 

John  Foster,  such  as  he  appears  in  these 
volumes,  lay  prostrate  and  helpless  amid  the  deso- 
lations of  the  moral  universe  :  he  clung  to  his  be- 
lief as  a  Christian  ;  yet,  in  doing  so,  he  held  fast 
also  to  a  very  dark  despondency.  lint  minda  more 
elastic  than  his,  and  less  profound  loo,  will  leap  up 
from  the  same  slough,  leaving  behind  ihem  as  well 
their  despondency  as  their  belief.  They  will  go 
away  lightened,  just  as  a  ship  is  lighteneil,  which, 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  has  thrown  overboard,  not  its 
ballast  only,  but  its  stores  of  food  and  water  :  the 
vessel  dances  now  over  the  billows — and  will 
dance — until  the  crew  has  perished  !  Foster's 
mood  of  mind  exhibits,  in  a  marked  manner,  what 
the  last  fifty  years  have  been  doing  for  us,  under 
the  light — light  rather  than  warmih — of  a  purified 
(Christianity.  It  is  not  that  tendency  to  unre- 
strained speculation  and  skepiicism  which  is  said 
to  attach  to  Protestantism,  and  which  has  had  its 
course  in  Germany,  that  we  are  now  speaking  of; 
but  it  is  a  silent  influence  over  the  imagination, 
and  over  the  moral  scntimcntsof  a  cultured  people, 
which  springs  from  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Gos- 
pel itself;  we  mean  the  Gospel /rffrf/rom  corrup- 
tions, but  herrft  ofpmtrr. 

Wo  are,  however,  accosted — and  perhaps  an- 
grily— by  the  qneslion,  "  What  then  !  Do  you 
intend  to  say  that  truth,  purely  enounced,  can 
operate  to  bring  about  its  own  rejecti<int"  Yea, 
we  are  bold  to  aflirm,  that  it  does  so,  if  it  be  not 
ministered  in  the  plenitude  of  its  forces  :  it  it 
doing  so  noif,  to  an  extent  little  thought  of;  and 
it  will  go  on  doing  so,  unlets  those  renovations  of 
the  spiritual  life  come  in,  which  might  lodge 
Christianity  far  more  firmly,  than  at  present,  in  the 
minds  of  men. 

Take  a  sample  of  quotations  from  Foeter'i 
letters,  such  as  should  fairly  represent  his  habitual 
views,  his  ordinary  stale  of  mind,  and  the  deep 
gloom  that  oppressed  him  through  the  greater  part 
of  his  course.  It  may  be  well  to  strengthen  our 
argument  by  a  passage  or  two ; — five  times  as 
much  might  b<!  cited. 

"  1  hope,  indeed  may  assume,  that  you  are  of  a 
cheerful  trmjwrament ;  but  are  yon  not  sometimes 
invaded  by  the  darkest  visions  ond  reflexions,  while 
casting  your  view  over  the  scene  of  human  exist- 
ence, from  the  beginning  to  this  hour  '  To  me  it 
appears  a  most  niysterioimly  awful  economy,  over- 
spread by  a  lurid  and  dreadful  shade.  1  pray  for 
the  piety  to  maintain  a  humble  submission  of 
thought  and  feeling  to  the  Wise  and  Uighteous 
Disposer  of  nil  existence.  Hut  to  s«'C  a  nature 
created  in  purity,  qualified  for  perfect  and  endless 
felicity,  but  ruined,  at  the  very  origin,  by  a  disas- 
ter devolving  fatally  on  all  the  race — to  see  it  in 
an  e.irly  age  of  the  world  e»irang<'d   from  truth, 

•'-  —  ■'      love  and   fear  of    '■  '• '   '"'m  that, 

without  which  '  '  ir  to  he 

•,ii-,„,l.,'„.,l  In  •,  «;iv  by 

■^y 

V  , — no 

.,,,.,,;. !:iim  it. 
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eXMpt   for   one   sioall   Bcctinn,  and    that   section 
ilsolrit  no  less  fla);rahl  proof  of  the  iloapornie  cor- 
ruption  of  tlio  naturu  ; — the  ultimate,  gnnd   ro- 
mtMtial  visitation,  Christianity,  lalionnt,'  in  a  dilTi- 
cult  pro);ress  and  very  liinilej  exli'nHioh,  and  soon 
perverted  from  its  purpose  into  darkness  and  super-   such  as  these  is  ch:>' 
■tition   for  a  period  of  a  thousand  years — nt  iho   an  indication  of  wli 
present  hour  known,  and  even  nominally  acknowl-   cultly  perhai>B — no, ' 
edged,  by  very  greatly  the  minority  of  the  race,   feeline,  through  tin 
the  mighty  mass  ri'inaininjf  prostrate  under  the  in- ;  once  to  be  met,  on  iw 
fernal  dominion  of  which  countless  generations  of  |  (iclent  to  the  task,  in  a  » 
their  aneesinrs  h;ive  been  the  slaves  and  victims —        There  are  those  who  ■• 
a  deploralile  mijorily  of  the  people  in  the  ('hris- 1  of  melancholy  and  unproi 
tjan  nations  strangers  to  the  vital  power  of  Uhris-    it  w  ill  never  8)iread  ;   it  « 
tianity,  and  a  large  proportion  directly  hostile  to  it ; 
and  even   the  institutions  pretended  to  he  for  its 
support  and  promotion,  being  baneful  to  its  virtue 
— Its  progress  in  the  work  of  conversion,  in  even 
the  most  favored  part  of  the  world,  iliManced  by 
the  progressive  increase  of  the  population  ;  so  that 
even  there,  (but  to  a  fearful  extent  if  we  lake  the 
world  at  large,)  the  disproportion  of  the  faithful  to 
tlio  lrreli;;iou3  is  continually  increusing  : — the  siiin 
of  all  these  melancholy  facts  being,  that  thousands 
of  milliiiiis  have  passed,  and  thon!>ands  every  day 
arc  passing,  out  of  ihe  world,  in  no  state  of  fitness 
for  a  pure  and  happy  state  elsewhere.     Oh,  it  is  a 
most  confounding  and  appalling  contemplation!" 
—Vol.  ii.,  p.  444. 

Upon  passages  such  as  the  foregoing  we  should 
remark,  jirsl,  that  it  is  a  style  of  speaking  which, 
although  not  often  heard,  is  truly  characteristic  of 
— it  is  symptomatic  of — this  present  era.  It  is  not 
the  style  of  any  j^nst  era.  We  could  adduce  strik- 
ing illustrations  of  the  fact,  by  citing  what  should 
bo  parallel  passages,  from  the  writers  of  successive 


which  stagger  our  belief  in  Christianity,  strengtb- 
ened  theirs. 

Hut  we  have  a  second  remark  to  make  upon  the 
passages  wo  have  just  now  cited,  and  it  is  this, 
namely  ; — That  as  the   appfsrance  of  aenliinenta 


I  the  times,  and  ia 

on  around  ua — oc- 

'        of 

t  at 


■  irt 

If; 

i:<an 
a  few  minds  of  morbid  structure,  siinilar  to  Fos- 
ter's. This  is,  we  think,  an  inconsiderate  conclu- 
sion, and  it  is  one  which  will  be  accepted  only  by 
those  who  are  living  in  too  great  n  hustle  to  find 
leisure  for  /AjnAinjf,  and  who,  liok 

down,  from  pnlpils  and  platfor:  led 

with  faces,  sumiise  little  or  iminirii;  oi  «n;it  is 
going  on  in  the  siM^recy  of  liosoms.  It  is  quite  true 
that  von  may  find  means  for  discouraging  and  for 
dissipating  melancholy  modes  of  thinking  ;  but,  if 
you  wholly  succeed  in  diung  so,  you  bring  a  com- 
ninniiy  that  once  was  deep-feeling  into  the  frivolous 
shallows  of  literary,  .scientific,  and  sensuous  impie- 
ty. What  is  the  gain  of  this  process  to  religion! 
Look  at  the  general  condition  of  society  in  France  : 
Nothing  can  be  more  perilous  than  the  attempt  to 
turn  oir  religious  meditation  from  its  path,  by  means 
that  are  not  of  homogeneous  quality. 

The  further  spread  of  Christianity  is  not  merely 
devoutly  desired  by  Christians,  but  is  looked  for  as 
a  probable  event.  We  ought,  however,  to  reinem- 
lier  that  it  mm/  spread — it  may  continue  to  spread 


ages.     To  go  no  further  back,  Foster's  language  j  in  the  way  in  which,  of  late  years,  it  has — superfi- 


cially, but  not  deeply  ; — that  is  to  say,  everywhere 

raising   the   tone   of   moral   sentiment — purifying 

the   domestic   atmosphere — removing    from   view, 

from  this,  that  Uavter  was  accustomed  to  liKik  upon  i  throughout  Christian  countries,  whatever  ia  mor- 


is  not  that  of  the  sober  non-conformists  whom  he 
would  have  called  his  ecclesiastical  predecessors 
and  fathers.     It  was  in  a  light  essentially  ditfering 


the  very  same  objects.  And,  assuredly,  the  robust 
disputants  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  were  not 
soul-troubled  in  any  such  manner!  Theologically, 
as  well  as  logically,  and  to  their  own  entire  ease 
of  mind  and  "  comfort,"  they  dealt  with,  and  final- 
ly determined  questions,  the  mere  thought  of  which 
broke  Foster's  heart!  Had  he,  with  his  mournful 
strains,  come  in  their  way,  they  would  have  rt>- 
ganled  him  as  little  bettor  than  a  blasphemer ;  and 


ally  olTensive— cherishing  and  promoting  beneficent 
enterprises — and,  in  a  word,  diffusing,  on  all  sides, 
a  vital  sensitiveness,  and  bringing  all  minds  into  a 
habit  of  benevolent  rrflecttvcness.  It  may  do  all 
this — and  it  may  do  it  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
cannot  now  calcnl.ato  the  consequences — and  yet, 
as  at  present,  it  may  bo  making  little  or  no  pro- 
gress as  a  deep  spiritual  power,  evnUini'  mighty 
counteractive  influences  within  the  Mien 


it  is  a  doubt  if  even   his  hatred  of  prelacy  would  i  in(/ii'i(/u'i//v.     What,  then,  ought  »'  pate 

have  been  held  good  for  "  bailing"  his  ears.     No   as  the  inevitable  consequence?     The  eonsv'quencc, 
— in  their  time  the   recovered  Christianity  of  Lu-   infallible,  irresisiible,  is — and  we  ask  that  the  im- 


I 


port  of  our  words  may  be  scri' 
result  of   the   ex(>t'cted    and 
Clii  .  ;;i  highly  tii^ 

i;i/  of  a  milii 


ther's  period  had  nut,  in  any  such  manner,  purified 
the  moral  or  the  intellectu.al  atmosphere,  as  is  im- 
plied in  breathings,  and  in  sighs,  such  as  those  of 
roster's  currespondenre    with    his   friends.     Two 
hundred  years  ago  the  great   truths  of  the  ('         ' 
beat  strong  in  the  trunk  arteries  ;  but  had  i 
fine  feelings  and  a  fine  complexion  to  the 
of  man's  moral   nature.     All  modes  of  i 
were  barbaric,  and  the  modes  of  feeling  wi 
as  might  allow  good  men,  with  an  easy  conscience, 

to  burn  one  anoiher;  and  such  as  strengthened  | dealing  with  are  not  those  definite  causes  which 
them  to  endure  their  hour  when  their  own  time  |  may  he  capable  of  being  scientifically  stated  and 
came  to  be  burned.  The  conventional  ideas  of  the  i  Ingjcallv  followed  out  to  their  effect.  We  are 
divine    government  had    been   compacted   out   •'{  :  of  a  thing  so  indeterminable  as  the  moral 

men's  recollections  of  the  ways  of  the  Holy  Otfir  iiess  of  communities,   and  of  the  conse- 

and  their  experience  of  Star  Chamber  mercy,  ■iiuimts  that  are  involved  in  the  presence  of  this 
They  read  Scripture  by  a  Smithficld  light,  and  ,  v,ague  force.  We  are  speaking  of  the  nebulous 
were  not  appalled  at  that  which  wo  read  with  i  matter  of  the  moral  universe  ;  but,  because  it  is 
heart-striuken  discomfort.     The  very  same  things  j  imponderable,  unfixed,  and  not  to  be  mapped,  U 
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■ ;ian- 

and 

^  , uings 

early    arrested,  the   substitution   silently  of  a 
rislianized  Pantheism. 
Irft  it  be  remembered,  tliat  what  we  are   now 
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ihia  influence  therefore  unimportant  t  Tf  »ny  pouW 
think  so,  we  might  romin<)  llwm  of  what  this  same 
unippreciable  pt>«.  •,  by  a  few  de- 

);rees  yearly,  and  s  'ler  and  wider, 

has  effected  in  our  iiui-.  I  if  uMinirl.i  of  the  na- 
tional moTeinent  thrown  out  of  our  estimate,  it  was 
thia  silent  awell  of  the  moril  sensitivrnoss  of  an 
entire  people,  that  at  length  dcn>uincrd  the  "  trade 
in  blaclcs"  as  a  horrihle  crime,  and  which,  so  far  as 
the  people's  will  and  acts  could  go — suppressed  it. 
A|rain,  the  same  tide  of  feeling,  rippling  upward 
always  in  the  British  bosom,  at  lennlh  denounced 
slarery  itself  as  an  intolerable  evil,  and  annulled  it, 
and  paid  the  price,  cash  down,  for  buying  relief 
from  that  anijuish  which  the  thought  of  slavery  had 
come  to  inflict  upon  the  keen  moral  sensitiveness 
of  the  British  people.  But  where  was  this  same 
mighty  influence  fifty  years  ago'  Latent,  yet  not 
latent,  simply  because  the  appalling  fact.s  regnrding 
slavery  had  not  then  been  presented  to  the  British 
mind  ; — but  it  was  latent,  just  as  the  vigorous  af- 
fecliuns  of  manhood — the  determined  energies  of 
five-»nd-twenty — are  asleep  in  the  brain  and  bosom 
of  the  rude,  reckless,  purposeless  schoolboy. 
The  reflective  mood  had  not  l>een  ripened  until  of 
late. 

To  the  development  of  the  same  slow-working 
forces,  must  be  attributed  that  great  movement  of 
our  times — the  Evangelic  Mis.«ion  to  the  heathen 
world  ;  and  to  the  same,  a  hundred  forms  of  Chris- 
tianized benevolence  ;  and  to  the  same,  a  rise  in 
the  moral  energies  of  the  domestic  economy. 
Whence  come  the  anxious  inquiries  of  parents  as 
to  the  disjMisal  of  their  children  at  school  and  after- 
wards, consistently  with  their  highest  welfare ' 
Was  a  solicitude  of  this  sort  prevalent  fifky  years 
ago?  We  think  not.  And  whence  arises  the  ea- 
gerness with  which  books  are  caught  up,  profess- 
ing to  treat  of  the  moral  domcMic  economy,  and  of 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the  maternal  character? 
All  these  things  arc  the  indications,  and  they  are 
•the  results,  of  that  enhancement  of  the  moral  con- 
-sciousness  which  has  been  in  progress  in  England 
■especially,  which  is  now  In  progress,  and  v»hich, 
in  its  silent  course,  is  swelling  and  heading  itself 
up  to  act,  we  will  not  say  when,  or  in  what  precise 
manner,  upon  Christianity; — yes,  upon  that  very 
Christianity  whence  the  whole  influence  has  taken 
<iu  riae. 

In  whatever  way  this  looked-for  rctietion  should 
be  met,  and  whatever  those  means  are  which 
■thonghtful  men  should  labor  to  render  effective  for 
the  conservation  of  religious  belief,  the  motives  for 
an  early  consideration  of  the  subject,  are  rendered 
imperative  by  some  collateral  facts,  the  influence 
of  which  upon  relitrious  Ixdief  at  large,  and  upon 
thi'        '■-■  f«  of  the  educated  cln««'s, 

ha^  s.  and  must  become  more 

an''  II'-  '.■-.. I.  r  ».ii  L-.„.,.  •!,  ,1 

Wl' 

not. 

the  spread  an  ■  i   the  modern  sister 

seienem — ,\mi  logy,  which,  immea- 

sarably  enlarging  as  ihtry  do,  our  conceptions  of 

the  universe,  in  its  two  elements  of  space  and  lim"  I 

—expel  a  congeries  of  narrow  errors,  ];■     ■ 

regtriei  as  unquestionable  truths,  and  o|)' 

OS.  '  ■  •  ^  History  of  the  Jinnuu-  ■ 

Wi.  '  Wwloiii ' 

\V.  I    '     •' ■■■■■■-  ' 

that,  in  ' 

sciences  u. ' _...^  ..:...... „...^ 

•o  Haall  tod  locidental  m  are  the  alleged  discre-  j 


pancies  between  the  terms  of  biblical  history  in 
certain  instances,  and  the  positive  evidence  of  sci- 
ence. All  such  discordances — whether  real  or  ap- 
parent, will  find  the  proper  means  of  adjustment, 
readily  and  finally,  in  due  time.  We  have  no  anx- 
ieties on  this  subject.  Men  "  easily  shaken  in 
mind,"  will  rid  themselves  of  the  atoms  of  f«ith 
which  perhaps  onre  they  possessed,  by  the  means 
of  "  difficulties,"  such  as  these.  But  ft  is  not  from 
causes  so  superficial  that  serious  danger  to  the  faith 
of  a  jicoplo  is  to  be  apprehended. 

What  we  have  in  view  Is  that  involuntary,  and 
suddenly  affected  shifting  of  our  intellectual  posi- 
tion, which  the  discoveries  of  astronomy  and  geol- 
ogy have  brought  about : — a  change  of  position, 
involving  a  change  equally  great,  in  the  apparent 
maenilude  of  all  those  objects  in  the  presence  of 
which  our  rclicious  coneepiions  have  hitherto  been 
formed  ; — a  change,  too,  in  our  notions  both  of  the 
proccBses,  and  of  the  principles  of  creative  power. 
We  had  firmed  our  ideas,  very  distinctly,  of  what 
God  had  done,  and  irAm  it  was  done,  and  tchy,  and 
now,  not  without  amazement,  we  read  on  all  sides 
a  startling  comment  upon  the  words — "  My  ways 
are  not  as  your  ways — nor  my  thoughts  as  your 
thoughts,  saith  the  Lord." 

It  would  be  idle  to  imagine  that  these  vast  reve- 
lations of  Time  and  Space — God's  own  providen- 
tial revelations  of  his  own  works  and  ways,  should 
exert  no  influence — or  that  they  ovf;ht  to  exert  no 
influence  u|H)n  those  notions  of  the  divine  govern 
ment,  and  of  the  moral  universe,  which  were 
formed  in  the  dark,  and  during  the  times  of  our 
ignorance  of  everything  more  remote  from  us  than 
a  few  hundred  miles,  and  a  few  hundred  years.  It 
is  in  vain  to  imagine  that  a  Chinese  wall  can  be 
carried  up  around  the  celestial  empire  of  superan- 
nuated the<ilogical  formulas — a  wall  which  must  be 
as  lofty  as  the  stars,  and  so  impervious  as  to  inter- 
cept all  communications  between  that  sacred  en- 
closure, and  the  open  world  of  philosophy  !  This 
cannot  be  done  ;  and  assuredly  it  ought  not  to  be 
desired. 

The  one  science — call  it  astronomical  geology, 
or  geological  astronomy,  is  dally  bringing  home  to 
all  minds  the  conviclion  that  the  univi'r.*e  is  one 
plarr — that  It  Is  built  of  one  material — that  it  Is 
governed  by  one  set  of  laws,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
support  of  snalngnus,  if  not  of  identical  modes  of 
conscious  existence  :  and  that  it  presents,  amid  in- 
finite diversities  of  forms  and  conditions,  the  pre- 
valence of  principle — shall  we  term  it,  tiik  drkao 

I'NIFOHMITT     or    FIRST     LAWS  !        All    discovi  rlis 

hear  this  same  lnfen?nee,  every  dcdnclion  Ihmi^-s 
forward  lb''  -luslon.     The  colossal  tele- 

scope— the  I  analysis — which  gives  ex- 

pression to  liii-  r-  v.  I  iiicins  of  the  telescope,  say  the 
same  thing  ;  and  what  else  do  those  aerolites  say, 
il'-'i  'lash  upon  our  planet'  what  are  they  bnt 
s  from  the  skies,  charged  with  a  synitMilic 
:'^e  to  this  effect — That  the  planetary  stuff  is 
all  one,  and  the  same' 

In  rigid  Ingle — logic  after  the  fashion  of  the 
medinval  theology,  it  makes  no  difference  in  the 
working  of  a  inet.iphysic  or  elhical  problem, 
whether  the  consequence  attaches  to  "  few — that 
^  to  eight  souls,"  or  to  millions.  Whatever  it  is 
itiat  can  be  made  to  appear  to  he  '■ 
bic,  as  relating  to  the  fnr,  must  ' 
;..     ...    ........ i.t..     ..!....     ,.,.,.„  „|„  ,, 

I  he  well-l 

];.:.....:,  ;  11  will  not  1" 

in  relation  to  the  rocdiutive  conscioasncss — to  that 
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invnliinlary  cnnTiclion  whirh  spiwB  the  mind  nniler 
the  infliiPiicB  of  vn»t  and  iinliMikod-for  djwiiverics. 
The  ftrirt  logicinii  may  hold  in  ronlrmpt  our 
(ironndlcM  imprecniond,  our  tinprovpn  and  our  un- 
dt'miiiislrnhU'  notions.  Yot  thrxc  iniprr»»ioi- 
■  nd  these  notions,  spring,  wc  tell  him,  fn  i 
the  very  pronnd  of  our  moral  nature  ;  they  avi 
produns  of  ihe  rudiments  of  the  inti'llertual  life. 

Henceforward,  whatever  is  held  to  be  true,  on 
well  ascertained  scriptural  testimony — that  is  to 
say — true  as  /oir  and  jtrinrinle — when  brought  to 
bear  npon  the  human  family,  will  he  held  to  be 
true  also,  as  law  and  principle,  beating  upon  the 
breadth  of  that  realm  which  astronomy  d<»cril)es, 
and  taking  effect  throughout  those  eras  of  which 
gecdopy  is  the  chronicle  ! 

In  what  manner  then  will  expanded  conceptions, 
of  this  kind,  come  in,  and  operate  upon,  that 
future,  and  much  enhanced  moral  consciousness — 
upon  that  refined  sensitiveness,  upon  that  reflec- 
tive mode,  which,  on  no  very  uncertain  grounds, 
we  assume  as  likely  to  attend  the  sulTusion  of  a 
diluted  (-hristianity  '  We  retreat  from  the  ground 
we  have  here  reached,  nor  will  we  dare  to  conjec- 
ture, with  any  definitiveness  or  specification  of 
particulars,  what  these  results  may  be.  The  prac- 
tical end  we  had  proposed  is  attained,  if  we  have 
shown  a  probability  that — under  all  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  ilie  present  times,  lbs  wide  diffiision 
o(  suc/i  n  Chriftianitt/,  r«t\mi\g  more  and  more,  but 
not  deeply  moving,  the  minds  of  men,  would  be 
likely  to  bring  about  a  religious  revolution  not 
less  extensive  in  its  consequences  than  any  which 
Christianized  communities  have  hitherto  under- 
gone. 

But  if  such  a  revolution  is  of  a  kind  that  must 
excite  alarm,  where  is  the  remedy,  or  what  are 
the  available  means  of  safety  and  prevention  t  We 
cannot  be  of  opinion  either  that  the  true  remedy  is 
far  to  seek,  or  that  it  is  of  doubtful  efficacy.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  means  proper  for  counter- 
acting the  influences  we  have  referred  to,  are  such 
as  lie  beyond  the  range  of  human  wisdom  to  ascer- 
tain, or  of  the  tealous  endeavors  of  intelligent  men 
to  put  in  operation.  Not  indeed  as  if  we  would 
attribute  more  ihan  is  due  to  the  sagacity,  or  to 
the  energies  of  man,  in  relation  to  the  sustentation 
and  growth  of  religious  belief.  A  deep  sense  of 
our  absolute  dependence,  for  wisdom  and  might, 
upon  the  divine  aid,  should  impel  Christian  men 
devoutly  to  hope  that  both  may  be  granted,  and 
granted  early,  to  some  who  shall  set  about  to  do 
what  may  be  done  for  the  renovation  of  the  Chris- 
tian MiNn,  and  the  restoration  of  a  profound  and 
well-established  religious  belief. 

A  word  is  yet  duo  to  John  Foster's  memory — 
deserving  as  it  is,  of  tenderness  and  reverential 
affection  ;  and  something  should  be  said  too,  rela- 
tive to  that  feature  of  this  signal  case  which  has 
given  m-casion  to  the  pieecding  suggestions.  In 
some  of  the  passages  we  have  cited,  and  in  s«>veral 
we  have  not  cited,  every  reader,  whose  mind  is 
governed  by  religious  awe  and  pious  afl^eciions, 
will  be  tempted  to  draw  hack  ;  he  will  tremble  as 
if  some  one  were  inciting,  or  dragging  him  on,  tu 
look  over  the  brim  of  a  volcanic  crater  !  Enough, 
enough  !  he  will  say — let  us  descend  again  to  the 
tranquil  levels  of  the  Christian  life  !  A  feelinj  is 
generated  .as  if  these  s<imbrc  and  daring  medita- 
tions must,  at  the  next  turn,  lead  to  blasphemy  ; 
as  if  there  were  but  a  thin  partition  between  John 
Foster,  and  Shelley,  or  Byron.  Foster's  genuine 
piety,  his  deep  and  unfeigned  humility,  held  him 


always  off  from  taking  that  next  step,  beyond 
whieli  lie  the  regions  of  atheism  and  despair! 
But  it  ia  ini] '       "'  ■.' aich  the  development  of 

these    ominii  .    and    to    observe    their 

•  "  "'"m  «M ■    ,-.  clafs  of  feelings  of  iimi- 

1,  without  being  convinced  that  a  caunl 
I  on  ran  on  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Foster's  prime  years  of  manhood  were  contem- 
poraneous (as  we  have  already  ol)served)  with 
those  dire  events  which  turned  many  of  the  best 
formed  brains  in  Europe.  His  intellectual  and 
moral  temperament  was  ill-fitted  to  resist  those 
maddening  influences  ;  his  early  habits,  his  reli- 
gious connections,  his  position  in  society,  cvery- 
ihing  about  him  lent  its  aid  to  carry  him  forward  in 
the  one  direction  of  democraiic  enthusiasm,  and  to 
breathe  into  his  soul  the  freniy  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  demolition.  "  Overturn — overturn — 
overturn" — these  were  the  notes  ringing  in  his 
cars,  day  apd  night.  But  the  course  of  events,  at 
home  and  abroad,  soon  brought  in  upon  such 
minds,  and  upon  his,  a  crushing  disappointment ! 
Foster  lived  to  see  even  his  latest  hope  dis- 
appointed— that  of  the  happy  tevolntions  which 
were  to  ensue  upon  parliamentary  reform  ! 

"  Vnfortunately  for  me,"  he  aays,  "  from  a 
temperament  somewhat  sanguine  and  ardent  in 
youth,  I  am  dried  and  cooled  down  to  that  of  old 
age.  The  course  of  the  world's  events  since  that 
'  season  of  prime,'  has  been  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment. No  one  who  is  not  toward  twice  your  age 
can  ha\'e  any  adequate  conception  of  the  commo- 
tion there  was  in  eusceptible  and  inflammable 
spirits.  The  proclamation  went  forth,  'overturn, 
overturn,  overturn,'  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  re- 
sponsive earthquake  in  the  nations.  The  vain, 
I  sliort-sigblcd  seers  of  us  had  all  our  enthusiasm 
'ready  to  receive  the  magnificent  changes;  th"? 
downfall  of  all  old  and  corrupt  institutions — the 
explosion  of  prejudices — the  demolition  of  the 
strongholds  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  spiritu- 
al, with  all  other,  despotism — man  on  the  point  of 
being  set  free  for  a  noble  career  of  knowledge, 
lilwrly,  philanthropy,  virtue — and  all  that,  and  all 
that.  A  most  shallow  judgment,  a  pitiable  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  man,  was  betrayed  in  these 
elated  presumptions.  But  they  so  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  mind  as  to  prepare  it  to  feel  a  bitter- 
ness of  disappoiiitmcnt  as  lime  went  on,  through 
so  many  lustrums,  and  accomplished  so  nig- 
gardly a  portion  of  all  the  dream." — Vol.  ii., 
p.  443. 

Disappointment  as  to  the  course  of  political 
events  drove  him  first  into  egregious  misapprehen- 
sions of  the  motives  of  public  men,  and  then 
wrought  in  him  a  mood,  or  temper,  which  mas- 
tered his  reacon,  and  which,  had  it  not  been  pow- 
erfully counteracted,  would  have  broken  op  his 
religious  convictions. 

"  1  was  pleased,  not  at  all  surprised,  at  your 
coincidence  with  me  in  opinion  alxiut  dissenting 
ordinations,  and  also  about  a  widely  different  mat- 
ter, the  principles  of  Wellington's  policy  in  the 
measure  so  favorable  to  Ireland. 

"  One  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  one  of  his 
chief  moiives  was  a  wish  to  have  the  military 
'force  of  the  country  more  disposable  fiir  aid  (under 
possible  circumstances.)  to  support  their  infem.il 
Mahomedan  domination  in  the  cast  of  Europe, 
which  one  earnestly  wishes — all  mere  politic:;!  cal- 
culations out  of  the  question — to  see.  crushed  by 
the  Russian  invasion.  I'nder  sanction  of  that  old 
I  humbug-,  'the  balance  of  power,'  and  to  prevent 
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•ome  eventually  poisible  inconrenieiice  tn  our  trade 
to  the  Ix>Taii( — that  is  to  say,  rpdurrd  to  plain 
terms,  aonie  pecuniary  disadvantajrc — our  goveru- 
inent  would  not  scruple  to  sink  the  nation  a  hun- 
dred millions  dee|ier  m  debt.  But  Ireland  aijain  ! 
who  would  h»»e  thoupht  that  the  session  of  par- 
liament, commeneinj;  with  the  beneficial  polilical 
measure,  would  pass  otT  without  one  particle  of 
anything  done  fur  the  internal  relief  and  improve- 
ment of  your  miserable  population — some  plan  for 
cultivating  the  waste  land,  or  providin);  fur  the 
eiecto<l  coilaaers  t  •  •  •  Unfortunate  Irc- 
I  ind,  and  Knjjland,  too,  in  havings,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  a  set  of  statesmen,  and  a  court, 
who  care  really  nothing  for  the  public  good,  any 
otherwise  and  further  than  as  it  may  serve  the 
production  of  revenue  !  Still  the  world,  our  part 
•if  it  included,  isdestined  to  mend.  The  sovereign 
Ruler  over  all  has  declared  so.  And  the  present 
extraordinary  diffusion  of  knowledge,  accompanied, 
we  may  ho|>e,  by  augmentation  of  religion,  the 
mobility  so  visible  in  the  slate  of  the  world,  the 
trembling  and  cracking  of  parts  of  the  old  fabric — 
the  prostration  of  gome  of  the  inveterate  tyrannies  ; 
these  are  surely  signs  that  the  changing  and  me- 
liorating process  is  at  last  l>eginning.  When  our 
race  arrive  at  such  a  slate  as  prophecy  unquestion- 
ably predicts,  what  will  they,  can  they,  think  of 
the  preceding  ages,  and  of  ours!" — Vol.  ii., 
p.  I«3. 

If  Foster  had  only  mixed  in  general  society 
enough  to  find  out  the  simple  fact,  that  all  peers 
are  not  stupid  scoundrels,  and  that  some  tories  are 
amiable,  lienevulent  men,  and  that  a  few  such  are 
in  a  moderate  degree  wise,  (of  course  not  so  wise 
as  whigs  I)  he  would  not  merely  have  corrected 
his  views  of  political  parties  and  events,  but  have 
learned  to  think  more  soberly,  and  more  cheerfully 
t<Ki,  and  in  a  manner  more  in  accordance  with  the 
tone  of  the  Scriptures,  on  subjects  of  greater  difli- 
cullv  than  are  any  mundane  revoluiiiins.  Alas! 
that  dusty  attic  at  Slaplelon,  how  much  of  sophis- 
try, and  how  much  of  despondency  haa  it  to 
answer  fur  I 

"  I  have  little  hope  of  any  material  good  for 
either  nation  from  the  present  parliament,  or  from 
I  lie  new  monarch  about  whom  there  is  so  mad  a 
r.'iiit  in  fashion.  What  is  such  a  man  likely  to 
know  or  care  alMut  the  good  of  the  nation,  whose 
only  notion  of  kingship,  as  far  as'yet  appears,  is 
that  of  enjoying  himself  at  his  ease  (and  putting 
I'ther  pco|ilf  at  their  ease  with  him)  in  a  jolly, 
diisliiiig,  gaddiitg  sort  of  hilarity  1  Think  of  such 
a  character,  and  then  of  the  stupid  basenea.s  that, 
even  in  parliament,  is  calling  him  '  the  best  king 
that  ever  ascended  the  Drilish  throne.'  It  would 
l>e  quite  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  to  l>e  hoped  lir  is 
Ultrr  than  the  Uut,  and  there  could  not  well  be  a 
ihrap^  jfrnif. 

'  fail   to  contemplate,  with 
gp  ,  the  jiortcntous  aapect  of 

the  a'l.uri  d  iu<:  u'llhiun.     There  is  coming  into  ac- 
tion, on  a  va»t  hcale,  a  principle  of  chanire  and  com- 
motion—^'   '     -'■       '    •-   '         '    '  '  ■     •' 
old  0Mal> 

can  ncri  t  .;  ,„ 

progTcw  '•  knowl- 

edge is  ]K  (I  :irni- 

■ting  a  maas  r 
erery  nation,  i< 

Governor  prMidos  over  tin'  Murld,  Ik  »<■•'' 
in  ilB  progreH  by  awful  commotions  and  ii.; 
MjT  settled  impieMon  is,  that  tlic  rising  gciicnuuu 


are  dcstinixl  to  witness  a  process  more  tremendous 
than  ull  their  pr<;dcccs.<«irs  have  beheld.  While  ex- 
ulting at  what  has  taken  place  in  Franct-,  I  have 
yet  no  confidence  of  a  peaceful  result  in  Europe."— 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  100. 

And  who  shall  dare  to  deny  the  probability  that 
a  woe  mav  be  still  im|>cndiiig  over  KHro|)e,  and  the 
world  ?  Nevertheless,  those  who  have  lived  to  see 
cloud  after  cloud  ])asH  over  and  disapiM-ar,  will  be 
encouraged  to  put  their  trust  in  Him  whose  com- 
pa.s^ion  ui  infinite,  and  will,  with  a  cheerful  imi>or- 
Uiiiity,  rcjieat  daily  the  prayer — "That  it  may 
please  thee  to  have  mercy  uiMin  all  men." 

Tlii"  .ii^  ...•...■..•inrnt  of  his  hope  of  polilical  n^vo- 
lution  It'into  his  coiistilutiun  in  a  form 

which  \  uy  was  rancorous  or  malignant — 

for  his  nature  was  incapable  of  this — but  of  a  settled 
vindictivciicss — an  implacable,  undislinguishing  re- 
8«'ntment,  of  which  all  existing  iiustilutions,  civil 
and  ecclesiaiiiical,  and  all  ijcrsons  in  high  places — 
all  holders  of  rank,  wealth,  power — all  "  dignities, 
thrones,  princi|)alitie»,"  were  jhe  luckless  objects. 
That  animosity  of  which  powkk  and  of  fici;  were  the 
Ijult,  was,  with  him.  little  short  uf  a  monomania.  To 
an  extent  of  which  we  were  not  aware  previously 
to  the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  such  were  unhap- 
pily the  tendencies  of  this  groat,  and,  by  constitu- 
tion^ uf  this  benignant  mind.     Alas  !  our  brother  ! 

But  it  is  evident  that  a  mind  thus  accustomed  to 
trace  all  the  ills  of  life  to  the  wicked  selfishness  of 
rulers,  and  which  could  never  entertain  the  thought 
of  domination,  especially  of  irrcsponsihte  domina- 
tion, apart  from  the  recollection  ol^  those  complica- 
ted woes  to  which  humanity  is  liable,  and  of  which 
tyrants  are  a»siiine<l  to  be,  ilireclly  or  indirectly, 
tlic  authors — such  a  mind,  we  say,  will  not  ap- 
prfKich,  without  extreme  peril,  those  deeper  stili- 
jccts  of  ndigious  meditation  that  were,  in  fact,  only 
H>o  familiar  to  Foster's  solitary  musings.  We 
need  not  pursue  this  painful  subji-ct  fi.^i---  ••■'<! 
will  only  add  an  expression  of  our  siroi 
a  feeling  already  hinti-d  at  in  this  article  _     J 

taste,  generous  feeling  toward  a  gn-at  mind  depart- 
ed, together  with  a  calm  and  philosophic  considera- 
tion of  Foster's  "  case,"  and  of  his  personal  his- 
tory, will  avail  to  screen  a  name  so  dear  to  all  of 
us,  on  the  <ino  hand,  from  the  mockery  of  any 
who  might,  by  aid  of  these  letters,  endeavor  to 
hold  up  his  opinions,  extreme  as  il  n  con- 

tempt, and  on  the  other,  from  the  ke  of 

those  who  would  strive  to  bolster  lim  irini^  such  as 
Foster's  with  a  reputation  such  as  his. 

Of  Foster's  literary  course,  or  of  his  standing  as 
an  author,  we  do  not  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
say  much.  Few  circumstances  of  a  marked  or  an- 
imated kind  attended  the  production  and  apjiearancc 
of  his  several  works.  They  made  a  jx>wi'rful  im- 
pression at  the  time,  and  procure<l  for  him  a  widely 
extended  and  an  undisputed  fame  ;  nor  can  we 
doubt  tha(  his  essays  will  hold  a  permanent  ]ilaco 
in  Knglish  litenlure  ; — they  will  always  continue 
to  nurture  thought  among  the  thoughtful.  As  a 
writer  loo.  Foster  has.  in  a  very  si^-cial  manner, 

'    '       '  •  riboiit  that  revolution.  :'    '       •■'  , 

ihe  present  era.     1) 
-  'viv  through  that  i 
I  'V  which  had  > 

i  KKik   hold  of  II  ■     ' 

'tie  grasi)— wielded  Ii  as  nn 

'  lit  it,  this  way  and  that,  at 

lied  it  to  convey,  so  far  as 

. .  the  mind  of  a  writer  to  tlie 

luuid  of  a  reader.   Ju»l  what  he  was  thinking — pen 
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in  hnni) — timt,   and    notliiiii;   mnrt',  nothing   Iciw,  | 

FiMter  cciinpcnrd    wonlii   uixl    svntriiro   to   make ' 

known  :   In;  i»  on«  of  i\  fow  wtio  liavr  hroiii;lit  iho 

Knglinh  liini,""' I'liok  fniiii 

to   a   vilul   iictii;ilitv.     I ' 

w.     '         ' 

of 

all! .,..,   ; ...,, 

long    and    conipllcaUYl,   unil    Iiih    p  uni- 

brous,  it  is  bi-c^iiiw  tlicy   arc — lor   .i:  -iivu — 

overpharifpd  with  niraning. 

"  Holdxwortli  iK'iit  me  tlio  British  Refinp,  in 
which,  in  tho  terms  '  oxiiuisitr  precision  of  lan- 
(rnope,'  I  fancy  I  sec  a  rfciijrnilion  (and  the  only 
one  1  ever  have  seen  or  heani)  of  that  which  I  con- 
sider us  the  advnntaixcous  |H'culiarity  of  my  diction  ; 
namely,  if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase,  ilaivTi/i/lo  the 
ide;is — its  beini;  com|>o»ed  of  wonis  and  construc- 
tions merely  imd  distinctly  fitted  to  the  thoughts, 
with  a  p<'rfect  dl,srr(,':ird  of  ;iiiv  ceneral  model,  and 
a  r"""-!'-"'  '■rrill  the  si'l  !i"'i  i.iit,..i  ,1  t'drmahties  of 
pli  1  use,  even  ;  writers  :  I  may 

a<i  ,        !  truth  and  I-  )  ni  all  language 

inro/eini,'  Jigurt.  If  you  are  beginning  to  say, 
'  I<<!t  anolher  praise  thee,  and  not  thyself,'  I  may 
a.-<k  whether  it  sh(>uld  not  bo  an  excepted  case 
when  that  '  other'  has  not  sense  to  8<!e  anything  in 
mc  to  praise.  Quite  enough,  however,  of  the  sub- 
ject."—Vol.  ii.,p.  S5. 

"  I  am  very  glad,  not  that  indolence  has  so  long 
kept  me  from  being  .in  aulhor,  but  glad  of  tlie  f  let 
of  naving  not  become  an  author  sooner.  A  nior<> 
lulvantageous  impression  will  he  made  by  the  first 
production  of  so  mature  a  character,  than  I  should 
probably  have  made  by  a  progri'ssive  improvement 
to  the  present  intellectual  pitch  from  such  an  infe- 
rior commencement  as  I  should  have  made,  even  six 
or  seven  years  since.  I  ain  gratified  in  feeling  that 
my  miixl  was  nvserved,  either  in  consequence  of 
something  in  its  esst-ntial  constilulion,  or  from  the 
defcetiveiiesa  of  its  early  discipline,  for  a  late — a 
very  late  maturity.  It  is  yet  progressive  ;  if  I 
shall  live  six  or  ten  years,  and  can  comi)el  myself 
to  a  rigorous,  esiM-cially  if  to  a  .«->rn/j/i<-,  discipline, 
I  urn  cert.iin  it  will  Ihink  much  belter  then  than  it 
does  now ;  though  in  the  l";iciilty  of  invention  it  has 
prob.ibly  almost  reached  ius  limit. 

"  My  tot.al  want  of  all  knowledge  of  intellix-tual 
philostiphy,  and  of  all  met;iphysical  rciding,  I  ex- 
ceedingly depl(^re.  Whatever  of  this  kind  appears 
in  these  letters  is  from  my  own  observation  and  re- 
flection, much  more  than  from  any  other  re8«iurcc. 
But  everything  Iwdonging  to  abstraction  has  cost 
me  inconceivable  labor ;  and  many  p:u>.sages  which 
even  now  may  api>ear  not  very  iM'rspiciioiis,  or  not, 
perhaps,  even  true,  are  the  fourth  or  fifth  labored 
form  of  the  ideas.  I  like  my  mind  for  its  necrssil i/ 
of  seeking  the  abstraction  of  every  subject  ;  hut,  at 
the  same  time,  this  is,  without  more  knowlmlge 
and  discipline,  extremely  inconvenient,  and  some- 
times the  work  is  done  very  awkwanllv  or  crro- 
neou.sly.  How  little  a  reader  can  do  justice  to  the 
labors  of  an  author,  unless  himself  also  were  an  au- 
thor !  How  often  I  have  spent  the  whole  dav  in 
adjusting  two  or  thn-e  sentences  amidst  a  i 
abo\it  niceties,  which  would  be  far  too  ; 
to  be  even  comprehended,  if  one  were  ici  -t;iif 
them,  by  the  gn'atest  number  of  readers.  Neither 
is  the  reader  aware  how  often,  after  this  has  been 
done,  the  sentences  or  paragraphs  so  adju.sted  were, 
after  several  hours'  deliberation  the  next  day,  all 
blotted  out.  The  labor  of  months  lies  in  this  dis- 
carded state  in  tlie  manuscripts,  which  I  shall  bum 


when  T  know  tlmt  the  volume  is  all  printed.     I>e« 
wever,  wo'  m 

• :  the  Ion:  1 

iven  me  a 

.iion,incoi  ; 

'ate  till"  jti  ,v  \\  rit- 

lier  works.     You 

.....  i...u...   1..,.^  .  k.  ..^,,.  .  ......   Mf  it  apptars  in  the 

b(K)k."— Vol.  i.,  p.  308. 

Foster  has  not,  however — such  is  our  humblfl 
opinion — in  any  wrmanent  or  rery  appreciable 
manner,  controlled  the  world  of  opinion.  Ho  has 
not  visibly  swayed  a  sceptre  in  the  realm,  cither  of 
thought  or  of  action.  llesido  that  he  needed — for 
fulfilling  any  such  function — a  more  solid  structure 
of  the  re:uHoning  faculty,  as  well  as  more  of  disci- 
pline and  breadth  ; — more  working  T  <■ 
spring — more  appliance — he  must,  Im  |. 
ing  the  t;Lsk  which  his  eminent  powers  i 
to  inipos<"  upon  him — he  must  have  i                    •• 

despondency  of  his  nature  : — he  must  h...      '. .ii 

how  10  entertain  hope,  apart  from  rxalrmml ; — 
hope,  as  the  mind's  moving  force  and  guide.  Ho 
must,  moreover,  have  laid  aside  absolutely — ho 
must  have  handed  over  to  the  inferior  spirits  of  his 
party  that  congeries  of  preposterous  prejudices,  in 
the  midst  of  which,  as  if  stifled  and  choked,  he 
rather  gasped  than  breathed ; — struggled,  rather 
than  moved ! 

One  great  quality,  however,  and  a  true  nvirk  of 
a  great  mind,  and  which,  h.-ul  other  faculties  and 
dispositions  Ix-en  congenial,  would  have  fitted  him 
lor  office  as  a  master  of  his  times — as  a  leader  of 
the  people  ;  and  better,  as  a  s<'rvBnt  of  God,  dis- 
charging an  arduous  function  ;  was  his  superiority 
to  tbe  egotism,  the  petty  solicitude  about  literary 
repiit.ation,  the  small  ambition  of  the  "  author." 
On  this  ground,  F(«ler  must  be  allowed  to  "(and 
higher  than   Hobert  Hall,  and   he  wa--  ', 

more  capable  of  an  act,  or  a  course  of  r 

than  he.  If  the  alternative  had  even  Ikoh  (li.--L;.ot- 
ly  placetl  bi-fore  Hall  of  throwing  the  universe 
overboard,  or  of  risking  his  fame  as  an  accompliahed 
master  of  sentenei'S.  there  is  no  doubt  he  would 
have  risked  it  ;  and  yet  not  without  an  eflbrt ; 
where.is  Foster  would  have  done  s<i  with  little  or 
none,  (ireat,  not  merely  in  mind,  but  in  soul ;  yet 
he  would  have  been  greater  if  at  all  times  Robert 
Hall  could  have  forgotten  "  Pcbrrt  Hall  ;"  but  the 
day  he  livetl  in  offered  tryii:  ;is  to  a  mind 

such  as  his — a  mind  exqui.--  :  .■■  of  the  very 

finest  ()ualities  of  style,  as  will  aa  alive  to  the 
grandest  conceptions.  He  livi^l  through  the  clos- 
ing years  of  the  era,  goi..  '  ''v  forever,  in 
which  a  bright  fame  might  .  eh  of  men's 
attention.  The  era  of  genius  i-  i  i.-i  ,  and  we  live 
ainlil  things,  amid  events,  amid  interests,  amid 
mas.ses,  and  in  the  midst  of  "  the  public  welfare." 
Thirty  and  forty  years  ago  personal  fame  was  at  a 
premium  ;  now,  it  is  .it  a  discount. 

As  to  tbe  br>uidth  and  the  depth  of  his  soul,  as  to 
his  sense  of  the  urgency  of  whatever  touches  the 
well-being  of  man,  as  to  his  constitutional  mindful- 
ness of  eternity,  and  his  "  conscience  towan's 
fJo<l,"  Foster  might  have  done  that  which  at  the 
pri'sent  moment  is  so  much  neede<I  to  be  done.  He 
was  personally  capable  of  n^solving  to  compromise 
his  literary  ttotu.i,  if  by  doing  so  he  might  have 
woke  tbe  dull  ear  of  his  fellow-men,  and  have  pre- 
vailed with  them  to  listen  to  the  '•  things  jx^rtaining 
to  their  jieace."  He  might  have  d.ared  to  sound 
I  heaven's  trumpet,  although  forecasting  the  probable 
I  consequence — that  the  wearers  of  nice  ears  would 
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sereraly  critiew?  th»  performance.  It  was  doi  aiiy 
egntUm  (raniiv  'iic)  that  would  havu  stood 

in  his  way  in  up  lii);liest  and  the  most 

p^-'  '         Mid   II   I1.1M1   |M>ssil>li"  for   him  to 

kii  from  hin  thoughts  the  irritatiii|[;  re- 

coll..  11..1.  ..i  iliat  "  intolerable  nuisance,  the  cstab- 
lialied  church,"  KostiT  mifht  have  done  much  in 
awaL.'T.iii"  "..■"  t.i  -I  s.  1,'s,' iii'tti.ir  inilefeasihlc  rela- 
tio'  il  mercy. 

H  !  MM   his  soul,  his 

dwp  heart,  his  sill-iorgeuing  nund,  his  sorrowful 
nod  resi'ntful  S4-n8e  of  uhatever  bcani  upon  the  weal 
and  wiH>  of  millions  ;  has  this  intensely-feeling:  soul 
been  breathed  into  any  younger  bosom  ?  Amongr 
the  men  of  twenty-three,  tlic  men  who  are  to  trans- 
act the  aflairs  of  the  coming  time,  are  there  any  who 
may  !>•■  c:ipable  of  the  (Greatest  stnice.s — ambitious 
of  workinir — ambition  apart ;  are  there  any,  firm  in 
reason  and  well-disciplined,  calm  in  temper,  im- 
movable in  resolve,  and  sound  in  belief,  who  would 
form  the  uneommunicated  puqKjse  of  laboring  to 
recall  the  Christian  community  to  a  .sense  of  great 
truths,  and  to  bring  to  bear  u\nm  the  in;is,s  of  minds, 
the  unabali-d  powcre  of  the  Christian  Revelation? 

Supposing  there  were  the  men  to  undertake  such 
a  work,  they  must  remember  that  although  it  nmst 
be  carried  on  from  the  pulpit  in  pari,  yet,  as  the 
world  is  now  constituted,  it  must  be  mainly  through 
the  press  ;  and  *j  to  carry  it  on  demands  years  of 
Bi'dulous  preparation ;  it  deman<ls,  at  the  least,  a  I 
purpose  fonned,  and  steadily  adhere<l  10,  through 
that  seven  years  which  rules  a  man's  destiny — the 
period  from  three-and-lwenty  to  thirty.  But  now  ' 
if  one  should  aspire  to  tlie  task  of  schooling  such  a 
mind,  one  must  n'memlx-r  that  be  whom  one  has  in 
idea  will  not  be  that  rcry  prrson,  unless  he  be 
moved  from  within,  unless  he  be  guided  from  with- 
in, unless  he  be  instinct  with  that  wisdom  which 
never  can  be  conveyed,  as  a  kison,  from  one  mind 
to  another. 

But  this  is  a  theme  too  special  and  peculiar  for 
the  place  and  occasion.  To  descend  for  a  moment 
to  a  lower  ground,  we  must  ask  leave  to  exi)resB 
the  eam<«t  wish — a  wish  vividly  renewed  by  our 
consideration  of  F'oster's  course  and  temper — that, 
in  schools  and  colleges  a  loftier  and  icidrr  feeling 
than  seems  at  present  to  pervade  many  of  such 
places  were  cherished.     Nothing  is  more  sickening 


to  the  hopes  which  a  Christian  man  fondly  enter- 
tains for  tlie  coming  time,  than  to  find   \ 
oms — fresh  from  college,    heaving   wii  i 

fervors! — to  find  thai  the  acrid  eeclesw-^uc- u  i.  ;u- 
per  of  the  present  (Aimciit — this  narniw,  biirniiii; 
mood,  is  the  mood,  not  of  soured  seniors,  who  are 
leaving  the  stage,  but  of  young  men  I  With  per- 
feiM  i..iiiiMci.  wc  could  sit  and  hear  (frey  inquisitors 
t  1  "  our  church,"  and  ringing  rli 

i;_  i  "  no  salvation"  bells  ;  but  it  is  noii.  ;  , 

less  than  an  anguish  of  the  soul  to  listen  to  the 
heartless  and  hateful  solemnities  of  church  or  secta- 
rian bigotry — from  ruddy  lijw  !  John  Foster  left  hia 
college  with  such  views  of  the  workl  and  the 
church  as  were  given  him  Ihrrc  and  tlun,  and  which 
should  not  be  heavily  iiieulpat4'd,  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  political  and  religious  slate  of  things  in 
England,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  Hut  is  it  so,  that  these  fifty 
years  have  done  so  little  fur  us,  that  the  fear  may 
be  entertiiined  lest  another  John  Foster  may  even 
now  be  leaving  college — his  head  jwrturbed  with 
notions  not  more  philosophically  sound,  or  more 
becoming  a  Christian  teacher,  than  were  those  held 
to  be  un(|ue8tionable  truths  at  Bristol,  and  else- 
where, in  the  year  1798? 

1a:i  none  say  that  we  are  seizing  the  occasion  to 
aitn  a  shaft  at  "the  sects,"  or  at  "  rtulicalism." 
It  is  not  this  religious  community,  or  that — it  is  not 
this  inditieal  doctrine,  or  that,  which  »>    '  '    ; 

but  it  is  that  vehemenct!  and  rancor,  .  I 

and  [wditieal,  which  are  turning  men  ii»....  ,  ....,- 
where,  from  the  consideration  of  those  truths  which 
taku  a  finn  h(dd  of  the  conscience,  wliiili.  inMr.ul 
of  irritating  the  temper,  tranquillize  it ;  > 
man  far  more  sensitive  toward  his  own  d' i  ., 

than  toward  the  ec<'lesiastic^l  or  theological  luuliiiiess 
of  others  ;  which  sicken  men  of  the  habit  of  dealing 
in  denunciations ;  which  make  them  tremble  for 
theiasclves  at  the  thought  of  God's  thunderbolt, 
rather  than  grasp  it  to  hurl  at  others.  The  diluted 
f;brisliani.sm,  the  advances  of  which  we  dread,  may 
V     "  !  with  sectarian  fervor;  but  it  will  not 

r  I  a  deciiened  Ix'lief  of  the  Gospel.    The 

wniiu  ji.i.-,  in  past  times,  seen  church  zeal,  and 
pantheism,  and  polytheism,  enthroned  together  ;  and 
may  see  them  again  a.ssociatiHl :  but  not  if  Christi- 
anity entire,  lodges  itself  in  tlie  hearts  of  men. 


JtJLirr's  Toms. — A  sulky  German  woman 
showed  me  the  sarcophagus,  exiled  Juliet's  tomb, 
which  still  stands  In  a  dirty  shed  at  the  bottom  of 
a  slovenly  but  luxutiant  garden,  evidently  once 
belonging  to  a  convent,  no  doubt  that  of  Friar 
I^wrence.  The  coffin  was  half  full  of  water ; 
the  edges  of  red  marble  were  much  mutilated, 
haviiii'  l.irii  .•l.i.....-d  to  make  relics;  there  is  a 
rip  11  the  stone  to  receive  the  head 

of  1  0   it   IS  of  very  large  size,  and 

cliiiiwily  constructed.  It  is  certainly,  although 
earlier  than  the  date  assigned  as  the  period  when 
Ibe  lovers  lived,  not  Roman,  as  has  been  asserted, 
and  that  1*  all  that  can  probably  be  known  about 
it.  A  shabby  old  house,  now  a  common  inn,  is 
shown  ss  the  palace  of  the  Canulets  ;  the  antique 
*autled  pas^acp.  under  which  I  passed  to  the  yard 
behind,  ■■  curious,  and  there  in  niueh  in  the  build- 


ing which    pntves 
eMIury  :  a  row  of  . 
ntay  have  fie.(l  t' 
Joliet't  ' 
this  is  ui.' 


1;  to  the  thirteenth 
Tit  pointed  windows 
Old  10  one  of  them 
rt  atlaehrd  ;  though 
:>  Verona  which  has 


no  balcony.  I  never  saw  so  many  in  any  place 
before,  and  a  few  are  extremely  ancient,  some  of 
carved  wood,  and  some  of  ponderous  ornamented 
stone. — Miss  CoatclJo's  Italy. 

CoM.MiBCiAL  VaU'E  of  Isskcts. — The  impor- 
tance of  insects,  commercially  speaking,  is  scarcely 
ever  thought  of.  Great  Britain  does  not  pay  less 
than  1  ,<>0(),000  (if  dollars  annually  for  the  dried 
carcases  of  the  tiny  insect,  the  cochineal ;  and 
another  Indian  insect,  gum  shellac,  is  scarcely  less 
valuable.  More  than  1,. 500,000  of  human  beings 
derive  their  sole  support  from  the  culture  and  man- 
ufacture of  silk  ;  and  the  sikwurm  alone  creates  an 
annual  circulating  medium  of  nearly  iiOO,000,000 
of  dollars.  .')00,(K)<l  dollars  are  annually  spent  in 
Kngland  alone  for  foreign  honey — at  least  10,000 
cwt.  of  wax  is  iin|Kirted  into  that  country  every 
year.  Then  there  are  the  gall-nuts  of  comineree, 
usihI  for  dyeing  and  making  ink,  Ae.  ;  while  ihn 
cantharidea,  or  Spanish  fly,  is  an  absolute  indis- 
pensable in  materia  medics. — Boston  Transcnpl. 
—{^Athenaum.\ 
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From  Tn—t'*  Mi(u)m.  (OoMMTtiln.) 
WILL   THE    WHIG   GOVERNMENT   STAND  7 

Thkrk  is  no  iMnploymcnt  mun^  iinifitlfss,  in  pub- 
lic u  well  u  in  private  life,  than  to  look  hack  upon 
misfortunrs  that  are  bvyond  ri'iiuMly,  anil  to  com- 
plain of  ihoir  occurrence.  I'efl'M  corn-hill,  whe- 
ther for  good  or  for  evil,  h;ii  1> n^  i^'-  1  ^v  nf  ihe 

land.     The  ifrrat  princi  i;ib- 

liahed  as  thai  on  which   i'  \  o{ 

thli  country  must  hcuccrortli  Iw  conducted,  and  let 
its  remote  con.wqncnccs  he  what  they  may,  there 
is  no  power  in  any  nuartcr  to  avert  ihcin.  We 
have  taken  a  step  in  politics  which  diM-s  not  admit 
of  recall.     Lovers  ot  the  Arivi  '  of  exist- 

ence niny  mourn  over  this,  h;i!  r  feudal- 

ism complain  or  threaten,  and  nn  n  m  Mnirrcr  judg- 
ment than  either  douht  the  wisdom  of  mea.surea 
which  hid  fair  to  convert  Kncland,  at  no  diHiant 
date,  into  a  huge  manufactory.  Hut  the  inipiiliic  hav- 
in((  been  fairly  given,  we  may  no  more  hope  to  stay 
the  progress  of  events  than  to  arrest  the  sjiced  of 
the  railway  carriage,  or  the  descent  of  the  loosened 
rock  into  the  lake.  We  are  in  the  hcginning  of 
changes,  of  which  it  would  pu7Jilo  the  sharpi'st- 
sighted  to  foretell  the  end,  and  there  is  positively 
no  help  for  it. 

Kntertaining  these  opinions,  and  heartily  su1>- 
■crihing  to  the  doctrine  that  "  the  brave  never  re- 
pent," wo  purpose  for  the  future,  as  often  as  the 
projects  of  politicians  make  a  demand  upon  our  at- 
tention, to  look  at  them  with  a  forward  rather  lluin 
with  a  backward  glance,  forgetting,  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  party  feelings  that  have  been  engendered 
of  old  associations,  and  delivering  our  sentiments 
on  men  and  things  more  with  reference  to  the  ef- 
fects which  they  seem  calculated  to  produce  u|ion 
society  hereafter,  than  in  the  idle  purpose  of  trying 
them  by  the  test  of  bygone  arrangements.  And 
hero  we  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  in  limine, 
that  in  thus  proposing  to  act,  we  are  guilty  of  no 
abandonment  of  principle,  that  we  have  submitted 
to  no  cliaiigo  even  of  opinion.  We  believe  now, 
as  we  always  did,  that  the  only  true  end  of  govern- 
ment is — to  ensure  Ihe  greatest  amount  of  happi- 
ness to  the  greatest  amount  of  persons.  We  are 
satisfied,  likewise,  that  the  ancient  institutions  of 
the  country  were  admirably  calculated  to  forward 
this  end,  so  long  as  all  classes,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  |M)or,  acted  in  the  spirit  of  these  institutions  ; 
for  the  settled  institutions  of  a  country  have  grown 
out  of  a  state  of  things  which  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  mere  money-power ;  w  hieh  linked  terri- 
torial possesion  and  political  influence  inseparably 
together ;  which  made  the  owner  of  the  soil  the 
natural  protector  of  the  families,  be  they  many  or 
few,  that  dwelt  within  his  domain  ;  and  held  the 
church  to  be  the  teacher  of  all  in  divine  things,  and 
the  ready  and  willing  administrator  of  help  to  the 
needy.  But  if  the  course  of  time,  and  the  changes 
wrought  by  it  in  the  habits  of  society,  have  dam- 
aged all  this,  then  we  must  be  prcpare<l  to  meet 
the  evil  in  the  best  way  that  cin-umstances  will 
permit.  Now  it  is  vain  to  think  of  denying  that 
new  elements  have  arisen,  and  entered  into  all  our 
social  relations,  ("imimerce  has  bt>come  a  science, 
towards  tlie  cultivation  of  which  a  hi 'li  nr.l.r  .ii" 
mind  is  directed.  Trade,  in  point  ut 
the  well-being  of  the  community,  on; 
ture  greatly.  The  relative  numbers  of  the  (Hipula- 
tion  employed  upon  the  land,  and  in  pursuits  that 
congregate  our  masses  in  towns  and  cities,  are 
quite  changed.     Tbo  amount  of  persons  to  whom 


and  the 
In    hkc 

1  largo 
I    ihr. 

■    to  Ix- 


agriculture,  in  one  shape  or  another,  give*  occupa- 
tion, does  not  no^'  me  fourth  part  of  the 
population  of  (m  ,  if  we   take   Inlrtnd 

into  ai-count,  it  li  '   -I 

proportion  is  con 

manner  Ihe  cliun 

majority  of  the   j 

whole,  and  has  li>i  _  ' 

treated  as  if  she  were.     Now  it  is  obvious  that,  let 

our  tastes   and   wishes  take  what  direction  they 

may,  we  have  not  the  power  to  deal  with  a  nation 

so  circumstanced  as  if  it  were  a  purely  agricultural 

and  church  nation.     The   masses   must  l>v  fed  and 

taught :  and  though  we  are  satisfied  that  fed  they 

would   '  '  '      Ir  wilh  temp.      '        '  I 

food.  :ly  under    \ 

of  mij  .I.-,  u 1  ....■M-  of  iKifi,  ».  ,1,,,,,  ,„,,  .,..,.- 

der  if  ihey,  and  still  more  their  emidoyers,  enter- 
tain a  dillereiit  opinion.  Ib'.i.!.  ~  iljr  «i:,lili  uf 
the  country  is  no  longer  nn 
of  the  soil.  Men  like  I<ord  \ 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Joseph  Neeld,  and  many  more  uli<<ni 
we  could  name,  regard  their  broad  acres,  ahuiniani 
though  they  be,  as  mere  playthings.  Their  ruin  s 
are  counted  in  stocks  of  various  sorts,  and  tlir\  .:r.; 
by  no  means  singular  in  this  respect.  We  will  un- 
dertake to  name  a  dozen  manufacturing  firms  in 
the  north  of  Kngland  alone,  of  whom  it  would  be 
no  empty  boast  to  say,  that  they  could  buy  up  one 
half  of  the  S()uircs  in  Kngland,  and  that  they  give 
employment  to  a  greater  amount  of  persons  than 
ten  times  the  number  of  landowners,  even  if  we  in- 
clude among  them  the  most  intluential  members  of 
the  hou.se  of  lords.     And  as  to  the  dissenters,  if 

I  they  lack  the  power  to  press  important  mean.rrs 

I  forward,  they  are  sufliciently  intluential  to  stop  u!l 

I  improvement  if  they  choose,  as  is  abundantly  testi- 
fied by  the  deplorable  neglect  into  which  the  educa- 
tion question  has  fallen.     With  these  f. 
us  in  the  face,  and  remembering  that  vv 
the  constitution  of  183S,  it  is  no  matter 

I  ment  to  find  that   the   feelings  of  the 

I  changed  ;  that   new  men,  with  new  oj 

;  grailually  usurping  the  places  of  our  ancient  aris- 

I  tocracy,  not  in  n'gard  to  precedence  or  etiquette, 
or  the  polite  forms  of  society,  but  in  the  power  and 
the  will  to  give  to  society  iL-t'lf  a  direction  :  and  that, 

I  being  able  to  wield  the  constituencies  to  their  own 
purposes,  they  have  fairly  won  the  ascendant  in  Ihe 

!  house  of  commons,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 

;  in  the  government. 

He  who  sees  all  this — and  he  must  >"   "     ' 
deed  w ho  cannot  sec  it — must  with  us  :. 
that  we  are  in  a  state  of  social  Ira"    ' 

j  such  progress  has  been  made  tow 

i  tion  of  the  machine,  that  to  stop 
have  attained  is  impossible.    At  tl.- 

I  is  no  jusi  cause  to  assume  that  our 

I  rily  one  of  deterioration.     1 ' 

!  there  alw  avs  must  he  w  hile  a  . 

:  ing  their  views  of  things — w  hilc  am  leiil  prejuil 

,  or  principles,  if  the  lerm  bo  preferred,  arc  Ir.-ii-g 
their  hold  n|>on  men's  ininils.  ami    '  .  K  s  or 

prejudices  that  are  to  take  their  pi  :^s  vet 

immature.  But  never  surely  w;i...  i.-i'muiMi — if  a 
revolution  it  deserve  to  be  called — carried  fi>rward 
»!ili  I'reater  moderation  than  among lUS.  Nobody 
-  an  attack  upon  pro)>crlv.  Many,  in  their 
;  souls  may  regret  that  it  should  have  got  into 
lieaps,  that  hundreds  should  be  overladen  with  it, 
thousands  moderately  cared  for,  and  millions  in 
(joverty.  But  the  thinking  among  the  poor  them- 
selves feel  and  understand,  that  they,  fax  more  ttuuk 


may  l>e — 
are  chang- 
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their  betters,  would  (ufTer  from  any  attempt  to 
break  in  U|)on  ihc  esUihlished  order  of  things  by 
violence.  Nobody,  as  far  a»  we  can  understand, 
seriously  mediiairs  an  ail.ick  upon  the  house  of 
lords.  The  custom  of  votiiie  there  by  proxy  will 
probably  be  <!  1 ;   and,  for  our  own  parts, 

we  shall  be  u'  >  qiiiclly  pot  rid  of,  for  not 

on  any  prinri|>i>'  t>i  i.niinion  scn»e  can  it  be  de- 
fended. Hut  the  house  of  lordR.  the  chamber  of 
hpr...li-1-v  I.,  r;  J  .linn,  is  just  as  dear  to  the  hearts 
ol'  the   house  of  commons  ;  they 

wi.  that   the   hand  of  the   spoiler 

should  mterfcre  with  it.  In  like  manner,  we  have 
no  fear  for  the  church.  The  ntolilishmmt  may  be 
still  more  shaken  than  it  has  already  been,  and  in 
Ireland  it  will  probably  cease  to  hold  its  ground  al- 
together. But  as  to  the  church,  as  we  believe  it  to 
be  founded  upon  a  rock,  so  wo  are  confulcnt  that 
there  does  not  exist  the  smallest  inclination,  where 
there  is  power,  to  molest  it.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  thai  sound  church  principles  were  never] 
more  Te»(iected  hy  the  great  Imdy  of  the  middle ! 
classes,  the  real  strength  of  the  empire,  than  they 
are  now ;  and  we  are  confident  that  there  needs 
but  common  prudence,  mixed  with  increasing  7.eal  i 
io  the  clergy,  to  confirm  this  fncling.  .\nd,  final- i 
ly,  is  the  crown  in  danger?  Does  any  human  be- 
ing, in  parliament  or  out  of  parliament,  indulge  in 
dreams  about  a  presidency!  Very  much  the  re- 
terse.  We  may  be,  we  arc,  in  a  slate  of  social 
transition.  We  are  scheming,  indeed  living,  for 
the  ninelecnlh  century — perhaps  for  the  twentieth 
— and  not  for  the  eighteenth  ;  but  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  settled  thing  that  we  are  going  to  rack  and 
ruin  ;  digging  at  the  throne,  laying  barrels  of  gun- 
powder under  the  house  of  lords,  or  mustering  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  altar. 

That  the  opinions  which  we  have  ventured  to  ex- 
press are  held  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  is 
apparent  from  the  ptirfeoi  apathy  with  which  they 
looked  on  during  the  whole  course  of  the  recent 
struggle.  Kxcept  in  the  house  itself,  no  human 
being  seemed  to  be  roused.  The  city  of  I.K)ndon 
•ent  no  addresses  either  for  or  against  the  proposed 
changes.  We  heard  of  no  gatherings  in  the  Hull- 
ring  at  Birmingham,  or  on  IVnrndcn  Heath,  as  in 
other  days.  And  now  that  Peel  is  out  and  lyord 
John  Ruasell  in,  the  people  seem  to  care  as  little 
ah""'  ili"  'n:itter  as  if  Lord  Johnstone  had  merely 
r<'  II   the   Mansion-house,  in   order   that 

I>>  wn  might  rotnc  in  his  place.     And  the 

people  are  right.  Kvcnts  must  now  take  their 
course  ;  though  whether  they  are  to  move  too  fast 
or  too  slow,  both  extremes  being  perilous,  will  de- 
pend mainly  upon  the  measures  which,  in  the  Ite- 
ginning  of  their  reign,  the  whig  ministers  shall 
propose. 

We  write  it  with  regret,  but  a  consideration  of 
the  mat'Tials  of  which  the  whig  ministry  is  com- 
posed, ciim|Mds   us  to  avow  our  belief,  that   I/ird 
John  will  not  be  able  to  carry  on  the  government. 
There  is  no  principle  of  cohesion  in  his  catiimi 
Not  only  do  the  individual  memlx'rs  hold  opiK 
on  all  imporunt   subjects   dianx'incally   opp"- 
but  they  boast  of  these  discrepancies  to  the  world. 
TaVe  one   ^rut  question,  which  we  defy  them  t« 
b!  '  'I'lrch  question,  and  see  how  they 

a; 

1,,,-  -  ■•-  •    ■      ••    ■  T'      ■ 

out  of" 

at;    "    ^  "I,  II  ix  I 

):.  ^'m   his  Wi 

Uo.i .;...-., -.0  a  boast  of  ; — ^ 


the  opinions  which  he  had  advocated  while  in  op- 
position, and  claimed  credit  on  the  ground  of  mod- 
eration while  putting  them  in  abeyance.  He  now 
tells  the  world  that  he  cannot  conceive  a  more  fatal 
measure  than  the  disestablishment  of  the  Protestant 
church  in  Ireland,  and  declines  taking  any  further 
notice  of  the  project  of  1H35.  Meanwhile  Earl 
Grey  has  puMishod  a  manifesto  against  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  of  Ireland.  He  considers  its 
existence  to  In;  the  monster  grievance  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  empire,  and  conceives  that  there  is  im- 
posed upon  the  government  no  more  pressing  duty 
than  its  overthrow.  Lord  Grey  is  supported  in  his 
opinions  by  Mr.  Shcil ;  whereas  Mr.  Macaulay  ap- 
pears to  have  arrived  at  the  unexpected  coiiclu8i(m 
that  even  to  pay  the  priests  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund  would  be  injudicious.  Not  so  my  I>ord  Mor- 
|>eih.  He  is  all  for  a  stale-endowment ;  and,  if  we 
understand  him  right,  he  would  rather  take  il  out 
of  the  property  of  the  church  than  supply  it  through 
the  treasury.  Mr.  Ward,  on  the  contrary,  is  for 
no  state-payments  stall.  He  would  have  religion- 
ists of  every  sort  to  provide  their  own  parsons  as 
they  provide  their  own  physicians,  and,  saving 
vested  interests,  he  would  si-ne  the  pro|>crty  of  the 
church,  as  incumbencies  fell  vacant,  and  apply 
them  to  the  genera!  education  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Ward  may  be  a  small  man  in  the  estimation  of  the 
noble  lords  to  whom  he  plays  second  fiddle  ;  but 
he  is  not  small  in  his  own  estimation,  nor  in  that 
of  the  radicals,  of  whom  he  is  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives ;  and  h.iving  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes  to  sup- 
port him,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  will  Ihj  more 
than  able  to  counterbalance  Mr.  Clinrles  Buller, 
whose  views  on  religious  points  are  somewhat  Pu- 
scyite,  and  who  is  too  honest  a  fellow  to  sanction 
the  spoliation  of  any  class  of  the  queen's  subjects, 
even  if  the  class  proposed  to  be  plundered  be  the 
clergy. 

So  much  for  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment on  a  question  which  is  just  us  sure  to  be 
brought  forward  early  in  the  next  session,  as  day 
is  sure  to  succeed  to  night.  Let  us  consider  one 
or  two  points  liesides,  in  regard  to  which,  if  there 
lie  greater  unanimity  in  the  cabinet,  there  has  been 
too  much  of  C(H|u('tting  out-of-d(Kirs  to  sanction  re- 
missness in  the  executive,  or  to  ensure  success 
after  the  movement  is  made.  And,  first,  let  us 
take  the  sugar  question  on  which  Ixird  John 
is  pledged  to  speak  out  forthwith.  It  was  during 
the  fonner  reign  of  the  whigs,  when  Ixird  John 
was  rising  to  the  first  pl.ice  among  them,  that  in 
order  to  gel  rid  of  the  incubus  of  slavery  in  our 
own  sugar  colonies,  the  British  parliament  voted  to 
the  holders  of  slaves  a  compensation  of  not  less 
than  twenty  millions  sterling.  The  vote  was  op- 
posed, of  course,  by  the  Joseph  Hume  clique  of 
economists.  But  a  sense  of  justice  prevailed  over 
the  opfMisition,  and,  with  the  hearty  concurrence 
of  Quakers  and  philanlhrnpisis  of  every  sort,  the 
whigs,  supiKirted  hy  ihe  cons<>rvatives,  gained  their 
iH'ii'i,  and  the  planters  their  money.  <So  Md  a 
lation  of  the  properly  of  Kngliahmen  was  tol- 
1  only  upon  the  plea  that  our  West  India 
uniwers  must  lie  placed  in  a  very  unfavorable  con- 
dition of  rivalry  towards  the  growers  of  sugsr  in 
the  Brazils,  and  in  the  Spanish  and  French  eoli>- 
nies.  It  was  held  that,  taking  into  account  the 
■  ■    ■  '■.!■,'     I  IT  who  colli 

r  could    not 

.%Mii  nil   ni.iM'  ii>\iii  I  ,  and  that  to 

iiiee  at  all  il  was  necessary  first  to 

^ ,.. :..;:i   for  hu  loss  of  property   in   his 
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kboran,  tni  next  to  afTnrd  him  tmeh  protection  as 
a  proper  a«lj«Mm«nt  of  import  diitipn  netwepn  him 
and  his  riviiN  niii;(it  pi(:iltli'h.  Imlcft  Ihf  levytni; 
of  diitii^ii,  ■  1 

8ii|;ar  wn-^ 

cal    :k  ■ .    iMil    I'l    1  riri-^u.iii   i!ii!_v  ; 

aiirh  {iropoiM'H  ami  triumphantly  ■ 

it.      N..«  r.. .    nhat  thi'y  arp  proparcil  to  do. 

On  ihti  pica  that  the  ro|i<>al  nf  the  corn-laws  hiu 
enliri'ly  revolutinnirj'd  the  i-iiiiun.r.-i  A  i,,.!  ,  i  nf  ilm 
country,  iho  head  of  tho  w!  !' 

P'lnaliiinjt  the  dutiBS  on  Bin:  I 

by  slaves  or  by  free  laborers.  Christian  duty  has 
thns  ceased  to  have  any  wpi|;ht  with  him.  The 
Quakers,  it  appears,  were  mistaken  in  the  use 
which  they  made  nf  this  argument ;  and  his  lord- 
ship, with  his  friends,  acccptc<l  their  view  of  the 
case,  simply  because  it  suited  their  convenience  to 
do  so.  Perhaps  I/ird  John  is  riehl,  lookini;  at  the 
mailer  in  a  purely  roliijious  point  of  view.  \ 
state  of  things  which  has  existed  ever  since  the 
world  began,  which  was  sanctinned  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Abraham,  and  is  nowhere  denounced  in  the 
New  Testament,  cannot  bo  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  reli|;ion  which  we  profes-s ;  except,  indeed, 
in  it.t  abuses,  lint  we  are  quite  sure  that  Iy>rd 
John  will  never  persuade  the  Quakers  to  under- 
stand this  ;  and  wo  are  apt  to  suspect  that  he  will 
find  moro  than  the  Quakers  averse,  on  other  and 
less  sublimated  prouiids,  to  sanction  the  arranpe- 
ment  which  he  proposes  to  make.  John  Hull  re- 
tains a  lively  rce(dleo«ion  of  the  twenty  millions 
which  it  cost  him  to  pet  rid  of  slavery  in  his  own 
dependencies ;  and  will  not  see,  all  at  once,  that 
there  can  be  any  fitness  in  the  encouragement  of 
slavery  elsewhere.  Besides,  John  cannot  endure 
to  be  humbupijed  ;  and  so  if  the  Peelites  and  pro- 
tectionists unite  to  resist  the  move,  liord  John  will 
be  ohliped  to  dissolve  and  po  to  the  country  on  a 
question  by  no  means  calculated  to  win  recruits  to 
his  standard. 

Hut  worse  remains  behind.  Lord  John  has 
taken  new  pnuind,  such  as  we  cannot  believe  that 
ho  will  be  permitted  to  hold  ihrounhout  a  sinnle 
session.  lie  is  for  waitinp  the  propress  of  events. 
Whatever  bis  own  views  and  the  views  of  his  cab- 
inet may  be  touchinp  the  arranpements  which 
would  best  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
empire,  he  is  determined  to  do  nothinp — to  propose 
nothinp,  till  public  opinion  shall  have  declared  in 
favor  of  a  chanpe.  Now  we  shall  he  exceedinply 
surprised  if  gentlemen  on  either  side  of  the  house 
permit  this.  The  purpose  for  which  a  cabinet  ex- 
ists is  to  take  the  lead  in  legislation,  to  think  for 
the  ))eoplc,  and  to  provide  them  with  laws  and 
usages  which  shall  carry  them  forward  in  civiliz.i- 
tioii  and  prosperity  ;  and  the  people  know  this  so 
well  that  they  will  not  readily  be  put  off  with  a 
continued  waiting  upon  I'rovidenee.  Moreover, 
there  are  those,  apart  from  the  people,  the  leaders 
of  faction  both  hero  and  in  Ireland,  whose  very  na- 
ture must  chanpe  if  they  abstain  from  po.adinp 
ministers  into  action.  Does  anybody  suppose  that 
Mr.  O'C^onnell  will  lie  quiet'  He  may  patronize 
the  whias  to  a  certain  extent,  and  count  upon  get- 
tine  a  pood  deal  out  of  them  ;  but  he  is  no  more 
willing  to  relinquish  the  trade  of  agitation  than  h- 
is  able.  The  Repeal  cry  may  b<?  softened  for 
brief  space  out  of  deference  to  that  show  of  dece;: 
cy  which  even  he  is  constrained  occasionally  to  put 
on.  But  that  it  will  be  raised  again  in  due  time, 
assuming  the  cabinet  te  persevere  in  doinp  nothing, 
is  just  as  inovilablo  as  lliat   without  it  the   rent 


would  not  come  in.  Lord  John  may  feel  and  ex- 
press the  utmost  reluctance  to  open  a  campaign 
against  the  Irish  church,  but  we  d.'fv  him  to  escape 
from  it.    And  what  is  more,  w.  ihat 

his  half-and-half  scheme^his  i  .'nt 

re — \s  III  con- 
'.     The  Irish 

.  I!  n.    .  u .1-   ■■,  '!   and   the 

»li  doomed  ;    and   '  and    the 

niciii       Lord  John  or  Ixiril '-.  "round 

before  it,  the  better  it  will  \w  for  all  ■ 

But  we  have  not  vet  done  with  tlf  <  of 

the  new  cabinet.  The  nienib<>r»  of  tho  present 
government  are  as  much  divide<l  on  tho  subject  of 
labor  in  the  factories  a»  npon  the  Irish  church  ques- 
tion. An  influential  section  of  them,  with  Ixird  John 
at  their  head,  supported  Ixird  .\8hley  in  his  last 
attempt  to  carry  a  ten-hours'  bill,  while  I^ord  Grey 
and  the  more  decided  of  the  economists  denounced 
tho  project  as  worse  than  visionary.  What  is  now 
to  be  done  t  Will  the  government  leave  to  I>ord 
Ashley — on  whoso  reelection  next  year  we  count 
as  surely  as  we  do  upon  anything  that  is  in  the  fu- 
ture— the  honor  of  fighting  once  more  the  battle  of 
the  factory  children,  and  winning  it '  or  will  I/ord 
John  assume  the  initiative  nt  the  inevitable  risk  of 
exasperating  his  supporters  of  the  I,eaguc  and  of 
coining  into  direct  collision  with  Sir  Robert  Peel? 
or,  finally,  knowiis;  that  Lord  Grey  is  apainst  him, 
will  he  be  content  to  keep  aloof,  or  possibly  vote 
against  his  own  wishes '  These  are  noints  which 
it  remains  for  time  to  determine.  .\nd,  let  us  add, 
that  their  settlement,  be  it  managed  as  it  may,  can- 
not fail  of  causing  very  great  embarrassment  to  the 
cabinet. 

So  much  for  some  of  tho  questions  in  domestic 
policy,  about  which  the  new  government  is  at  issue 
H  ith  itself.  Look  now  to  the  prrsontlle  of  the  cab- 
inet, and  judge  how  far  such  men  arc  likely  to  go 
on  smoothly  together.  But  a  few  short  months  are 
(led  since  Lord  Grey  refused  point-blank  to  sit  at 
the  same  council-table  with  Lord  Palmersion. 
This  reluct.ance  has,  somehow  or  another,  been 
overcome  ;  hut  ho  must  he  very  simple-minded  in- 
deed who  supposes  that  the  feeling  in  which  it 
originated  can  have  passed  away,  or  that  the  noble 
earl  of  July,  1840,  i,s  not  just  as  full  of  crotchets  as 
was  the  noble  earl  of  1845.  The  noble  viscount, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  neither  forgotten  nor — and 
our  readers  may  take  our  words  for  it — forgiven 
the  fracas  of  last  autumn.  Ixird  Palmerston  has 
the  happy  knack  of  laying  all  personal  slights 
and  wro.igs  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  memory, 
where  they  are  nursed  and  kept  warm,  that  they 
may  be  brought  into  activity  on  the  first  favorable 
occasion.  Neither  would  it  be  just  towards  the 
head  of  the  house  of  (Jrey  \n  conceal  that  in  this 
respect  his  memory  is  to  the  full  as  tenacious. 
Macaulav's  letter,  more  plain  than  plea.sant,  has 
never  departed  from  his  mind,  and  some  fine  day, 
when  his  colleagues  least  ex|)fct  it,  this  will  be 
shown.  Moreover,  it  is  not  one  Grey,  but  many, 
whom  these  feuds  affect.  The  noble  secretary  for 
the  colonies  may  count  fairly  on  the  support  of  the 
home-secretary  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  and  two  secrt'taries  of  state,  with  the  princi- 

■  '  '■  -    '"  ■'      treasury  board,  seem  to  us  to  be 

their  own  apainst  all  the  other 

t  put  together. 

I  .\pain,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  with  us 
1  whether  Lord  John  Russell,  with  all  the  prestige 
;  that  surrounds  his  name,  really  po>aesscj  the  confi- 
i  dence  of  the  whig  party.     That  he  doe«  not  po»- 
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Mu  the  coofideocQ  of  tho  country  we  uke  to  be  an 
admitted  fact.  Just  at  this  moment  the  country 
cares  vi  rv  lilile  ulioni  her  niajosiy  may  be  pleased 
tu  ra  I  first  hird  ui' the  treasury.   It 

is  th>'  I  MKiety  that  bir  Robert  Peel 

baa  let't  uutliiiiti  riully  useful  fur  his  successor  to 
•cc<inipli.th,  and  that  the  best  thini;  that  could  hap- 
|>en  would  be  a  suspension  for  a  few  years  of  tlie 
laliurs  of  a  ll'i;l^l:lture,  which  cannot  meet  without 
1.    '  l;i«»,  whtlher  the  operation 

i  I  not.     Uut  tho  people  know 

I....  1. ry  ambitious  statesman.    His 

ciiar;icler  fur  couni|;e,  loo,  is  mure  universally  ad- 
inuii'il  than  for  discretion  ;  and  he  has  been  too 
]<>:„'  ill  the  hands  of  the  movement  to  sanction  a 
liMji.  thai  he  will  bo  able  to  shake  himself  free. 
•Soiii'  thini;  his  lordship  feels  that  he  must  do  ;  and 
wilt  II  men  arc  operated  upon  by  this  sort  of  con- 
viction, the  chances  are  at  least  even  that  rather 
than  do  nothing  they  will  do  mischief.  For  exam- 
ple, was  ever  admission  made  by  a  niinistct-  of  the 
crown  more  [lerilous  than  that  which  I.^)rd  Jnhn 
was  drawn  into  on  the  subject  of  the  estimates' 
Let  the  principle  be  once  conceded  that  the  house 
of  commons  has  a  right  to  examine  by  committee 
before  they  are  brought  forward  the  estimated  ex- 
penses of  each  cunei.t  vi:ir.  and  there  is  an  end  to 
'  .ver  in  the  i  that  of  the  commons. 

I      M'  is  an  end.  uj  all  responsibility  by 

tile  minister.      He  ceases  to  be  answerable  fur  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.     He  has  no  further  con- 
trol over  the  expenditure  of  the  revenue ;  embar- 
raiuiiient  at  home  and  disaster  abroad  may  befall  as 
V  may,  but  he  will  not  withdraw   from 
of  his  sovereijfn  on  account  of  either, 
'  iMinmitlee  of  the  house,  and 
'  tliem.    Could  the  admission 

the  hesitating;  reply  of  the 
I  liy  the  misgivin);  which  al- 

^    _.  .  ..ucipations  of  the  future  when 

the  memories  of  the  past  are  unpleasant!  Was 
Lord  John  thinking  of  the  progressive  decline  of 
the  national  credit  from  lb35  to  IMl ;  and  consid- 
ering bow,  in  tlie  event  of  a  similar  decadence,  he 
might  still  hold  place  and  pay  in  1850  and  lieynnd 
it!  We  suspect  tliat  he  was;  nevertheless,  we 
take  leave  to  assure  him  that  neither  the  Knglish 
people  nor  their  representatives  will  permit  the 
u.  :    f  tho  crown  to  devolve  his  gravest  and 

I  IS  duties  on  a  committee  of  the  h(iu.s<^ 

1^  N".  ii*'t  i'\t-i)  ••  •'■'■  -ird  of  ac(}ui 

I  ,  .  I:,'  i;i.  ■.;  iiise  to  be  ■' 

iij  ■'■■","'■>   I".  :■'•:  1"  lii'-  i.u.i  '  -  *. .'•  and  <.'o.  iil 

the  treasury  benches,  with  all  tlie  agreeable  con- 
comitants thereunto  attached,  namely,  lodging, 
presidence,  patronage,  and  pay,  with  royal  dinners 
aJ  mjinilum. 

There  is  yet  another  damaging  circumstance 
connected  with  the  |>oi>iiiun  of*  the  new  govern- 
ment, that  in  their  Irish  appuintmeiita  they  have 
not  b<!eii  happy.  It  is  the  general  impression — 
and  we  beli'  ■  •  -' 
— that  the  . 

dom  owes  li-  ,,„.    ...;, ,.      .\,,;  ;.:..„ 

Dell  dirertly  patronixca  the  Kt.  Hon.  Mr.  Ilriiiiy, 
bat  it  was  ncreuary  to  place  Mr.  Urady  where  he 
is,  in  order  that  another  and  a  surer  berth  might 
be  provirti-t!  fcir  the  pru(l)ii  of  the  Liberator— who 
is   uii !  I   Ilka  manner,  to  have  imposed 

U|M>n  I  .<■»  at  the  castle  their  law  adviser. 

A  MIS  of  the  O'(..'onnor  Don   on  the 

»  f    re{>eal,    nobody    it    ignorant, 

^ow  an   lOQiviuual    rejtealer,  like  an  iiidividual, 


Radical,  may  find  it  convenient  to  change  liis 
views  when  be  comes  into  office.  Indeed,  we 
will  go  farther  by  allowing,  that  on  all  questions 
afTeciiiig  the  guvcrnnieiii  uf  the  empire,  men  in 
office  reneive  of  necessity  so  much  more  light  than 
can  be  afforded  to  persons  in  private  life,  that  it  ia 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  assuming  them  to  be  reason- 
able beings,  that,  with  their  privacy  of  station, 
they  should  usually  lay  aside  Imlh  ihe  language 
and  the  sentiments  of  demagogues,  lint  in  the 
case  of  one  who  has  spoken  in  favor  of  repeal, 
whether  it  were  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  in 
Conciliation  Hall,  we  eaiiiiot  but  think  that  the 
cabinet  labors  under  a  fatuity  wliii-h  advances  him 
to  a  post  of  honor  and  res|M>n8ibility  under  the 
crown.  That  Mr.  Sinith  O'Drien  biiould  make 
something  of  the  fact  that  the  repeal  functionary 
never  gave  in  his  fornial  adhesion  to  the  .Associa- 
tion, we  are  not  surprised.  Mr.  ijnillh  O'Hrien  is 
certainly  not  the  Solomon  of  his  party,  but  weak 
as  he  18,  nature  has  given  him  brains  enough  to 
apprehend  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  cause  of 
mischief  to  get  a  repealer  into  place  ;  and  that  it 
is  prudent  on  his  own  pan  to  excuse  the  repealer 
to  the  mob  for  having  accepted  it.  And  Mr. 
O'Urien  is  right.  Say  what  they  will,  the  whig 
cabinet  need  nut  expect  that  they  can  ever  succeed 
in  persuading  the  Briiish  people  that  the  associa- 
tion of  the  O'Connor  Don  with  themselves  is  other 
than  an  act  either  of  policical  treason  or  political 
cowardice. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemies  of  the  Kngli&h  connec- 
tion are  elated — the  friends  of  the  I-'nion  exasper- 
ated rather  than  depresM-d.  The  former  anticipate 
a  ready  compliance  wi:h  all  the  demands  which 
they  make  immediately,  and  calculate,  at  least  the 
more  sanguine  among  them,  on  forcing  a  separa- 
tion by  and  by.  The  latter,  disgusted  and  out- 
raged in  their  bitterest  prejudices,  are  ready, 
through  sheer  dissatisfaction  with  times  present,  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  wildest  of  the  disclaim- 
ers against  Saxon  injustice.  We  think  tliat  meas- 
ures which  go  to  produce  such  results  are  the 
reverse  of  wise  ;  for  though  it  be  impossible  to 
deny  that  in  former  years  the  Protestants  some- 
what abused  the  powers  that  were  entrusted  to 
them,  we  defy  their  worst  enemies  to  bring  against 
them  now  any  charge  of  the  sort.  And  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  that  their  worst  outbreaks  were 
Ihe   resiilti    of   a    hiy.ilty    peculiar,    hut    perfectly 

1 ^1       „f  3   priiiriple  which   partook   as    much, 

'if  hatred  to  popery,  as  of  love  for  pro- 
.11  or  tor  the  lliruue  ;  and  could  not  be 
1.-^.  >ri. d  from  the  rcnienibrancc,  that  their  fathers 
liiMiii,'  won  Ireland  with  the  sword,  kept  it,  not 
for  themselves  but  for  Kngland,  and  devolved  upon 
them  tho  solemn  duty  of  keeping  it  still.  We 
think,  then,  that  a  |Milicy  v.'hich  forces  Ihe  protes- 
ants  into  hostility,  even  if  it  seem  fur  ihe  mument 
to  win  Ihe  favor  of  the  Human  Catholics,  ia  neither 
a  just  nor  a  wise  policy.  For  the  party  whom 
you  strive  to  f!     '    •         '  i.iiec  of  loving 

you  for  your  o  le  to  be  con- 

sidereil  one  wiii.  .......  ,...,, i.n  the  outraged 

prolestants  used  to  boajit  that  they  were  Knglish, 
not  Irish  subjects,  and  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
property  and  life  itself  in  defence  of  the  English 
connection. 

Hilhertn  we  have  spoken  of  ihe  whig  govern- 
ment as  of  a  self-exiBlent  and  isolateil  body.  We 
have  p<iinted  out  the  causes  of  the  weakness  which 
we  attribute  to  it,  a*  far  as  they  are  to  be  sought 
for  within  the  cabinet  circle  itaelf.      We   liave 
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thown  that  tho  ntnaceinenl  of  public  alTairs  has 
lM3en  undertukon  by  a  budy  of  guntluiiien,  hanlly 
any  two  of  wlmm  lliiiik  aliku  on  any  subject ;  that 
tbu  iioiiit.s  ci>iii-criiiii){  ubii-b  tbvy  dilfur  ainuiii; 
themselves  are  not  secondary,  but  of  tbu  &x%i  im- 
portance ;  and  that  the  teniperH  of  tho  men  arc,  in 
many  instances,  siicti  as  to  preclude  all  ho^jo  ot' 
their  being  able,  for  any  longtli  of  lime,  to  keep 
their  peculiar  hiinioni  under  control.  What  sane 
man  cxm'Ct.i  that  lM«i  tJii-y  will  give  up  the  very 
lea.si-v^ilued  of  his  crotchets,  were  the  exiitence 
uf  the  uovornment  shown  to  depend  upon  his  didng 
BO '  \Vho  professes  to  believe  that  Lord  John 
Kussoll,  after  he  has  once  made  up  his  mind  to  imy 
given  course  of  action,  will  yield  a  jot  in  order  to 
conciliaie  Earl  Cirey  or  aiiv  other  member,  either 
of  the  cabinet  or  the  legisiaiure  !  Who  is  su  in- 
nocent as  to  anticipate  that  Lord  Palmcrston's 
repentance  will  prove  to  be  sinccie,  or  that,  either 
at  the  Foreign  Oflice  or  in  his  correspondence  wiih 
the  ministers  of  other  states,  he  will  abate  a  little 
of  the  petulance  which  in  a  few  short  years 
brought  us  to  the  very  verge  of  an  Kuropean  war  ? 
These  aro  grave  considerations — rocks  ahead  of 
tho  new  ri^iinr,  which  no  steering,  however  skil- 
ful, can,  in  our  judgment,  for  any  length  of  time, 
avoid.  But  if  they  be  avoided,  what  then?  The 
whigs  are  by  far  the  weakest  parly  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  among  tho  constituencies  they 
are  as  nothing.  Will  they  be  able  to  go  on  { 
We  think  not.  Their  colonial  policy,  when  \aat 
in  power,  produced  a  rcbeiliuii  in  Canada.  If  we 
may  judge  from  what  the  new  premier  promises, 
it  will  bring  total  ruin  upon  the  West  India  islands 
now.  They  showed  themselves  on  former  occa- 
sions miserable  tinaneiers,  and  arc  nol  likely  to  d<i 
belter  amid  the  confusions  inseparable  from  a  total 
change  of  system.  Our  facetious  contemporary. 
Punch,  has  risked  a  prophecy  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  which  it  will  in  nowise  surpiise  us  to  see 
realized.  And  of  this  we  can  assure  them,  that 
as  the  people  give  them  no  credit  for  moderation  or 
magnanimity — as  all  the  world  is  alive  to  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  joined  In   driving  Peel 

I^m  from  olliee,  so  there  is  little  disposition  anyw  here  ,  ol  tlie  people 
^H  to  overlook  their  blunders  when  they  fall  into  lie  men.  lie 
^r  thorn,  or  to  tolerate   their  feebleness    whenever  il    people,  .-uul  s| 


lies  in  mob*,  ur  in  tba  Utitn  of  mob*,  i*  lidiea- 
luus. 

We  give  it,  then,  aa  our  deliberate  opinion,  that 
Lord  John  Uusaell's  governiiient  will  not  U(t  a 
iwelveinunth.  We  rr|ieal  that  we  are  sorry  for 
it;  and     i  i    proof  uf   our  sinceriiy,    we 

hereby  <l  from  us  il  shall   receive  a  fair 

trial.  U  I'  Mi.iii  iiy  Its  measures,  be  they  what 
they  may,  on  I  heir  own  merits  ;  and  give  judgment 
in  each  separate  case  according  to  right. 


sliall  begin  to  show  itself.  They  have  no  hold 
whatever  upon  the  country,  and  they  know  ii. 
Now  wc  sincerely  regret  this,  for  go  when  they  may, 
there  seems  to  us  no  pro.specl  of  replacing  them 
by  a  cabinet  which  shall  be  stronger ;  for  parlies 
are  utterly  dissolved,  and  till  they  take  again  some 
form  and  consistency,  we  defy  any  roan  or  set  of 
men  to  guide  with  elTecl  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Finally,  let  the  whigs  bcwar*  how  they  endeav- 
or to  get  up,  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  what  they 
expect  to  become  a  popular  cry,  whether  it  be  on 
the  subject  uf  education  or  cheap  sugar.  Legisla- 
tion carried  on  in  a  slate  of  excitement  invariably 
ends  ill  ;  for  be  tho  particular  measure  good  or 
bad,  the  manner  of  pressing  it  forward  is  fatal. 
There  is  more  truth  in  Lord  Castlereagh's  much 
abused  aphorism  than  it  might  be  judicious  to  ac- 
knowledge. "  The  people  have  little  [we  will 
not  ex.ictly  say  that  they  have  nothing]  to  do  with 
the  laws,  except  to  obey  them."  Clear  heads, 
sound  judgments,  great  circumspection,  a  keen  in- 
sight into  the  future,  arc  all  requisiie  in  men  who 
would  provide  fur  the  permanent  well-being  of  the 
country  ;  and  to  look  fur  any  one  of  these  quali- 
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Since  wo  lost  wrote,  great  changes  hare  occur- 
red. The  Corn  Law  Hepoal  Uill  has  becouae  tho 
law  of  the  land,  and  tlie  Anli-Corn-L;tw  League 
has  Ir-cii  dissolved  ;  the  1 1  '       'nen 

settled  ;    the  Irish  Cwn  wn 

out;  Sir  RolM-rt  I'eel  h:i...  ..  .,.t ive, 

once  more,  in  the  direction  of  the  nationul  atlaiis, 
Lord  John  Kus.vll  and  u  u'n.  •  m  ui.-.iry. 

The  retiremi'iit  of  Sir  1  i,  after  carry- 

ing his  great  inex-tiire  ol    i  >  ,  was  seen  to 

be  inevitable;  yet  it  has  been  much  regretted. 
During  five  years  ho  has  conducted  tlie  business 
of  the  nation  w  illi  a(linirai>le  skill  and  success :  he 
has  clfected  the  (host  im)>onant  measure  of  reform 
since  the  reform  bill  itself  tiecauic  a  law  ;  the 
measure,  above  all  others,  to  obtain  which  the  |ieo- 
ple  strove  to  obtain  parli.i:  r.-  -  i.inn.     He  has 

left  the  government  to  th'  ii  a  grand  dilii- 

cully  subdued,  the  nation.i ni  a  tlourishiiig 

state,  the  country  prokperous  and  at  (icace,  and  agi- 
tutioii  for  organic  changes  unheard  of.  VVitli  the 
exception  of  the  protectionists,  wliosi^  momi|Hily  be 
has  (ie.'ttruyed,  and  those  whig  (larlisaim  who  profit, 
ur  hope  to  profit  by  his  fall,  the  whole  nation  re- 
grets the  loss  of  Peel.  No  minister,  in  our  time, 
has  let\  power,  followed  bv  su  much  |)opular  sym- 
pathy and  aAeclion.  \\  ho  could  have  thought 
that  this  would  ever  be  said  of  the  lory  premier  ' 
While  he  served  a  party,  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  the  people,  he  was  the  most  unpopular  of  pub- 
ic men.  He  lhn}w  olT  party,  and  worked  for  tho 
p«'Ople,  ■•uul  spet'dily  beiame  the  most  popular  man 
of  the  day.  Let  it  never  be  said  ttuit  the  people 
aro  ungrateful. 

The  course  the  whig  leaders  piirsuiil  in  relation 
to  tho  mi^asure  which  cau.sed  the  downfall  of  Peel, 
was  not  without  8us]iiciou8  cirrumslanees.  No 
doubt,  the  Insli  ciM'rcion  bill  was  a  lud  measure ; 
unconstitutional,  oppr<'ssive,  and,  aUive  all.  useless 
08  a  cure  for  the  evil  against  which  it  wns  directed. 
Any  minister  who  should  propose  so  tyiannical  an 
cnactnu'iit  dra«'rve<l  to  be  rlriven  fnmi  power  ;  and 
it  w:is  tho  duty  uf  all  the  liberals  in  par'.ianM-nt  to 
oppose  the  bill.  Uiit  litis  was  not  the  tirst  Irish 
coercion  bill.  Irehuid  has  never  wanted  such  bles- 
sings. The  two  immediately  prcced.ng  were  both 
brought  in  by  the  whigs.  Pe<-1  only  followed  the 
established  practice  ;  and  this  last  of  all  the  Irish 
ouercion  bills,  as  ne  trust,  was  passed  in  the  upper 
house  of  parliament,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
whig  lonls  ;  and  not  ill  n>ceived  by  the  whigs  in  the 
I*'"  ''  '.  at  its  intriMliiction.  But  I«rd 
t"  ok  and  the  protectionists,  who  had  at 

fir?i  ^.i|i|.iMiiil  the  bill,  and  who  were  ready  to 
sup|Mirt  11  to  tho  Ia.»t,  if  Peel  would  have  consented 
to  postpone  to  it  the  Free  Trade  Bill,  havinu,  in 
revenge  of  Peel's  disregard  of  their  selhan  propo- 
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sal,  sworn  to  effect  his  downfall  at  the  first  oppor- 
luniiy,  the  whiga  became  sudilRiilv  aware  of  the 
eiM)nniUes  and  absutditii'!<  nf  ilii'  Irish  measure; 
and  by  them  and  the  \>i  ihc  minister  was 

outvoted.     The  act  at  !>  I'ht  ;  let  us  hope 

the  motive  was  right  also.  Ireland  must  now  be 
(fovem<?d  otherwise  than  by  coercion  ;  and  owes 
that  mimunity  to  I/ml  John  Kussell  and  the  whigs. 

To  Lord  John  and  his  friends,  no  small  share  of 
the  merit  of  carrying  the  Free  Trade  bill  is  also 
due.       Kver  since  his   memorable   letter,   of  last 

autumn,  to  h ■  :nnt.s  of  London,   Ijord  John 

has  st<>adf;i-  '  to  the  principle  he  then  an- 
nounced, ail,:  , ;. lusly  cooiierated  with  Peel  in 

pushing  the  measure  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. To  Ixtrd  John's  firmness,  and  his  influence 
wiih  his  party,  is  ascrilM<d  the  support  given  to  the 
measure  by  nearly  all  the  whigs  in  the  house.  He 
has  merit^  the  place  he  now  occupies.  All  the 
shortcomings  and  misdeeds  of  the  whigs  have,  for 
the  time,  been  forgotten  ;  and  the  people  are  well 
content  to  see  them  once  more  in  place  and  power. 
Those  of  the  party  who  had  to  vacate  their  seats, 
in  consequence  of  appointment  to  office,  have  in 
every  instance  b<>en  rcelecte<l,  wiih  general  satis- 
faction, if  not  with  acclamation.  In  only  two  cases 
(Winburgh  and  Plymouth)  has  there  been  the 
sh;idow  of  opposition,  in  one  of  these  it  was  only 
the  shadow  :  in  the  other  the  opposition  was  real, 
and,  from  special  circumstances,  might  have  be«>n 
formidable.  Hut  even  there,  the  op[iosition  was 
directed  against  the  person  and  not  against  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged. 

Apparently,  the  circum.«tances  in  which  Ijord 
John  KussfOl  has  succeeded  to  power,  are  most 
auspicious.  The  danger  of  war  with  America  is 
over  :  with  France  we  are  again  on  cordial  terms ; 
and  with  all  the  world,  (except  Rosas,  .at  I,a  Plata,) 
at  peace.  C'Connell,  and  Ireland,  represented  in 
Ins  [lerson,  are  well  disposed  to  whig  government, 
(wilnens  tlie  unopposed  return  of  Mr.  Sheil,  al- 
thoupli  lint  ;i  n  1..-  il,.r.  by  the  repeal  constituency 
of  Diir  .■  chartist  agitation  is  asleep. 

Vriv  rn,  at  the  announcements  of 

.  made  by  the  ministers  who  have  had 
■  constitncnts  at  the  hustings,  has  been 
any  win  re  expressed.  Such  social  improvements 
as  have  been  promised,  are  all  highly  acceptable; 
and  more  is  scarcely  expected  or  required  at  pres- 
ent. People  have  become  tired  of  |)olitical  agita- 
tion, and  desirous  of  a  jM'riod  of  n-pose.  I'nder 
the  whig  rule,  it  is  felt  there  is  a  prospect  of  qiiiet 
n'  -'  ■—■"•  -tills  times.  The  advent  of  the  whigs 
'  therefore,  welcomed  by  the  great  ma- 

j  .r-  nation  ;    and  depri'cated,  in   so  far  as 

«e  have  observed,  by  only  Mr.  Duneombe,  Mr. 
O'C^innor,  and  their  fidlowers,  if,  indeed,  their  fol- 
lowers an"  with  them  at  present.  If  in6nitely  less 
ardent,  the  welcome  of  the  whigs  to  office  has 
been  far  ni'-  than  it  was  in   1830,  when 

»<>  tniich  nai  t  was  expected  from  a  liberal 

ministry.  i..  .ins,    at    first   sight,    to 

promise  a  I  ■,  \y\ua  r«Mgn. 

'  '        '  iimstances  unpre- 

'  -i  no  opposition  ; 

1  1  ho  eoula  !>'•  - — 

I"    -  -pvoking  a 

;i-    1     '  ■     tlir     l.:irt\ 


I' 


lest  the  chiucb  was  attacked. 


1  the  walls  of  the 
:•  d  neutrality,  un- 
TbcM  geauamea 


apart,  every  man  appears  to  be  of  every  man's  w»y 
of  thinking.  Within  the  cabinet,  every  man  is 
allowed  to  have  his  own  opinions  :  F.arl  (!rey,  who 
would  crop  and  dock  the  Irish  church  ;  Ixird  John 
Russell,  who  would  leave  the  Irish  church  its  rev- 
enues, and  establish  the  Romish  church  in  Ireland 
in  addition  ;  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  would  neither 
assail  tlie  Irish  church,  with  VjiT\  Grey,  nor  endow 
the  Romish,  with  Lord  John  ;  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  a  harmonious  difference  of  opinion.  Out- 
side of  the  cabinet,  the  Peel  party  having  been 
worsted  on  the  Irish  Curfew  Bill,  have  given  up  the 
hope,  and  ap|)areiilly  even  the  wish,  to  try  another. 
They  have  adopted  the  same  eclectic  system  of  pol- 
itics as  the  whigs,  and  differ  from  them  in  no  essen- 
tials. Sir  Rolwrt  Peel  having  been  fairly  compli- 
mented out  of  ofiice,  bowed  down  stairs  with  an 
excess  of  civility.  Lord  John  is  welcomed,  not  ex- 
actly with  empressemenl,  but  with  a  fair  amount  of 
cordiality.  Whig,  tory,  and  radical — the  lion,  the 
lamb,  and — any  animal  the  reader  pleases  to  B«'lect 
as  typical  of  the  third  party,  have  couched  together 
amicably  in  parliament. 

Out  of  doors  tlie  people  are  looking  on  to  see 
what  is  to  be  the  "  upshot"  of  all  this  cordiality, 
what  the  first  fruits  of  this  political  millennium. 
"  Hand  equidem  invidio,  niiror  magis,"  is  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  Notwithsuinding  the  famine  and 
railway  panics,  there  is  no  general  pressure  at  this 
moment  beyond  what  men  have  got  accustomed  to. 
Agitators  (except  in  Ireland)  find  the  masses, 
worn  out  with  protracted  struggles,  rather  difficult 
to  excite.  No-popcry  and  fn'C-churchism  made  us 
indifferent  a  rallv  in  Kdinburgh  as  chartism  did  at 
.Nottingham  or  Plymouth.  There  is  a  general  dis- 
position— now  that  the  old  whig  and  tory  and  par- 
liamentary radical  parties  are  broken  up,  pounded 
down  to  a  uniform  consistency,  and  prepared  for 
fusion — to  wait  and  sec  what  kind  of  a  government 
is  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  amalgamation.  In 
this  stale  of  the  public  mind,  it  is  not  so  rash  ia 
Lord  John  to  take  office  without  a  numerical  major- 
ity in  parliament  as  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
Where  there  is  little  difference  even  of  yrojrssed 
principle  among  parliamentary  men,  place  is  a  won- 
derful cradicalor  of  mere  personal  incompatibilities. 
The  treasury  Ix'ncli  is  a  magnet  that,  except  on 
exceptionable  occiisions,  is  sure  quietly  to  draw  s 
majority  to  it.  Then  if  with  the  support  of  such 
a  majority  fiir  one  year,  ministers  can  contrive  to 
avow  principles  and  carry  measures  that  may,  in 
the  taper  and  tadpole  bnguage,  serve  as  a  "  cry  ;" 
what  with  watchwords  under  which  no  jmlitical 
Dalgetty  may  !«■  asluimed  to  rally,  what  with  the 
influence  of  office,  and  uhal  with  the  excellent  or- 
ganization of  the  whig  standing  electioneering  com- 
mittees, ministerial  ehancj's  of  a  maiority  in  the 
next  parli.ament  are  as  fairns  could  be  desired. 

Hut,  to  those  who  scan  the  whole  ixilitical  hori- 
zon, the  prosiieet  is  not  without  clouds.  One  dark 
cloud,  especially,  seems  not  unlikely  from  the 
course  of  the  wind  to  overshadow,  ere  long,, the 
ministerial  position.  The  state  of  Ireland  cannot 
fail  to  bring  on  the  question  of  church  establish- 
ments or  the  voluntary   principle  ;  the  most  fomii- 

■i-ii I  of  the'  day.     Other  vexed  questions 

1  forward,  in  the  course  of  next  scs- 
.,1  ,  iliing  of  the  sugar  duties  in  the  pres- 
ent. For  although  the  mini!<l>  rs  and  their  partisans 
will  do  their  best  to  prevent  thr  introdnrijon  and 
the  discussion   of  trouhh^oin'  and   al- 

though the  nation  is  likely,  for  '"  prefer 

quiet  to  agitation,  it  is  scwcely  possible  but  thu 
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offences  will  rome.     Hy  the 

Buri'r?i.sivL'  nu'ii-'^un'  of  rfloi'm,  a  wluilr 

has  iK-t'ii  lr:iiiii'il  to  auiuiioii.     Tiicri'  i 

preM,  wliicli  iiiusi  liiivo  topics  for  iliscusumii :  linn- 

arc  n'form  orators,  who  hhhI  Ii;ivi<  grievances  hImmiI 


wliird  to  ileclaim  ;  the 

reiireseiiiiiii;  rcfonii  ecu 

forwanl  ref. 

tliuin  to  pai  I 

there  arc  coumn  .>-i  him 


•  luleiit  mcMi 
.  who  miiM 

.■  who  »i  hi 
K'lioii ;  uiitl 
.->  iri  11  iiiiiiiiTs,  whose 
as|iinitioii8  uflvr  iiro^rcns  iiiusl  be  grutitiud.  In  the 
coiirxi'  of  time,  all  the  old  i|ucstioiiH  will  U(,'aiii  Ih' 
|iro)iouiKlc(t.  Kxtcnsioii  of  thu  franchise,  ballot, 
repeal  u(  tlio  ratc-payinj;  claust^s  of  the  reform  act  ; 
thu  legacy  duties,  luid  other  inequalitiits  of  taxa- 
tion ;  currttiicy  reform ,  repeal  of  dealli  jiiiniah- 
inoiit ;  church  rates.  Sic,  will  all  reappear,  nut- 
witliNtariding  every  attempt  of  the  party  in  power 
to  keep  them  in  aU^yanco  Above  all,  the  state 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  church  question,  will  force 
themselves  on  public  attention.  N'erily  there  will 
not  long  be  peace  for  peace-loving  whigs. 

The  elements  of  disturbance  are  not  dead,  but 
sleep.  The  chartists  are  scarce  seen  or  heard  of  at 
present :  but  the  chartists  still  exist.  Let  there 
come  a  season  of  monetary  pressure,  accompanied 
by  want  of  work,  and  the  millions  will  liecoine  uii- 
<  asy  ;  let  the  millions  feel  uneasy,  and  the  natural 
.111(1  necessary  distrust  of  a  government  over  which 
they  exercise  no  control,  which  is  entirely  under 
the  management  of  classes  who  have  stored  up 
means  to  weatlier  a  season  of  distress,  will  revive. 
We  have  not  heard  the  last  of  extension  of  tlie 
franchise  ;  no,  nor  of  the  five  points  either. 

Again,  the  spirit  of  sectarian  bigotry  is  scarcely 
even    asleep.     If  it    slumbers,    it    is    a    nightman- 

lumber,  and  its  groans  and  tossings  are  as  full  of 
meaning  as  those  of  Uichard  the  night  before  Bos- 
worth  field.  Old  Intoleninco  is  preparing  for  a 
l.LM  rally,  and,  like  Captain  Macheath,  he  will  "  die 
1,'ime."  The  cause  of  religious  liberty  has  been 
more  rapidly  advanced  in  practice  than  in  theory. 

Two  parties  have  cooperated  in  litis,  who  but  im 


jierfectly  felt  the  divine  nature  of  the  mission  they 
Dave  been  fulfilling,  and  who  cordially  distrust  and 


islike  each  other — the  latitudiiiarians  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  sectarians  on  the  other.  Hy  the 
lititiidinariajis,  (we  use  the  word  in  no  dislogistic 
or  oliensivc  sense,)  we  mean  the  scholars  and 
thinkers,  and  the  statesmen  and  lawyers,  who,  by 
ri'lU'ction  or  mere  habit,  have  come  to  look  with  in- 
diUVrence  upon  the  minor  controversies  of  sects,  so 
long  us  the  great  essentials  of  devotional  feeling 
and  moral  convictions  are  safe.  Under  every  form 
and  pilosis  of  society,  this  class  of  intellect  must 
the  governing  one.  lieUgious  controversies  are 
many  impedimiMits  to  llieir  iMililical  .selu'ini's, 
d  they  would  fain  suppress  them.  When  men 
iof  this  cla-ss  are  intolerant,  (and  there  is  sonielimes 
natural  intolerance  of  disposition  which  no  school- 
g  or  training  Kin  subdue,)  it  is  of  sincere,  imprac- 
Ucable,  narrow-minded  religious  conviction.  Our 
riiesterfields  and  Bcdfords,  and  our  literary  promo- 
ters of  Catholic  and  Jewish  emancipation,  have 
belonged  to  this  class.  They  are  not  truly  tolerant ; 
for,  incapable  of  conceiving  the  deep  devotion  to 
peculiar  dogma.s,  which  seems  inseparable  from 
many  of  tli'  hiu'hest  virtues  of  human  nature,  they 
would  I iuisi'iil.iie  public  opinion, by  suppressing  it. 
The  otluT  cla>s  to  whom  we  alluded,  are  the  sec- 
tanes,  or  (li-^s.nters.  There  is  a  grandeur  and 
singU'-lii';irlr.liirss  aliout  the  readiness  of  the  Ixitter 
minds  i>l"  tills  ilass  to  sacrifice  everything  for  con- 


ti'ieiice  sake,  that  comtnands  involuntarv  hoinnint, 

linked   with  this,  even  in  i, 

'  is  a  habit  of  attaching  iX'  .,<'o 

to  those  opinions  by  which  they  diller  liuin  utfaera, 

a   ri'pulsivc  and   |)oleniical  tendency,  that  confines 

I  most  genial  feelings  to  the  narrow  circle  of 

:  sect,  and  chides  the  sympathy  of  thoMi  who 

<'.it  not  entir'''     concur  with  them.      ^  la 

from  tune    »  nine  ally  themselves  witii  r, 

and  even  with  t!     ' '-nrians,  to  v  n- 

ger  ;  but   their  ^  check    tli  ,  h 

'•"""ill""-'  -  ■    >'  : ■   ..111,   ill'  1'  •  g 

III  aggressivu  r'  no 

y    from   lliein.     >  ire 

incapable  of  governing  a  state  wuiely  ;  wne  to  the 
nation  which  is  subjected  to  their  sway  !  but  they 
have  many  of  the  sturdy  and  iiideiiendent  qualitica 
of  the  good  hater,  and  in  our  country  they  are 
numerous,  and  as  powerful  as  a  multitude  of  inde- 
pendent self-willed  guerilla  triHips  can  be.  The 
conscious  and  avowedly  intolerant  seciion  of  soci- 
ety, still  too  numerous  among  us.  is  ever  ready  to 
avail  itself  of  the  distru.st  and  want  of  cordiality 
lietweeii  the  statesmen  and  s(^holars  who  compose 
the  latitudiiiarians,  and  the  innumerable  commu- 
nions who  compose  the  sectaries,  and,  among  the 
latter,  in  regard  to  each  other.  And  already  we 
have  had  symptoms  prcparatire  for  a  fierce  i:^eter 
Hall  campaign. 

Ministers  may  make  up  their  mindi  that  the 
present  lull  is  deceptive  ;  that  all  the  elements  of  as 
fierce  a  political  strife  as  this  country  has  ever  wit- 
nessed, are  actively  fermenting  beneath  the  surface. 
It  is  not  by  fair  words,  or  graceful  concessions,  that 
they  are  to  iicutraliz<\  pacify,  or  divert  them.  The 
drawing-room  litx-ralLsm  of  politic?  is  too  diluli-d — 
thu  bo<iki.<ih  |x>licy  of  the  metropolitan  press  too 
unreal,  to  serve  the  purpose.  They  ii.ii>i  I"'k  .it 
the  cravings  of  llie  densely-packed  ipi  i  ^  -es 

in  the  manufacturing  di.Htricts,  at  tin  mc 

nightmare  sulTeriug  of  the  agricultural  dl^trlClI^,  at 
the  deranged  soci.il  relations  of  Indand,  and  apply 
real  remedies  to  real  agonies.  Thus  only  can  Uiey 
render  permanent  their  precarious  tenure  of  au- 
thority. 

And  how  will  the  new  ministry  meet  the  rising 
demands  of  reformers  1  The  question  is  of  more 
iin|>ortaiice  to  themselves  than  to  the  piople  ;  for 
the  spirit  111"  tir.i,.r....H  is  go  powerful  tliat,  if  resisted 
by  the  w  i  .  .•iistance  will  only  be  fatal  to 

their  reti  l  ^    lec. 

Their  position  is  not  so  secure  as  it  seems,  from 
the  ready  acquiescence  of  the  nation  in  their  return 
to  power,  and  the  present  lull  of  political  agitation. 
There  arc  dansers  within  and  without  the  camp  of 
the  whigs.  From  LonI  Grey  within,  and  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  O'(!onnell  williout,  they  hare 
much  to  apprehend.  If  they  act  rightly,  l.iord 
(m-y  will  be  to  them  a  tower  of  strt-nBth.      We 

trust  the  •< ' ' '■   '  •••   ^■-  'Jnl)- 

ert  Peel.  n- 

ly  in  Lor.;  '    .  us 

messmate.     8houkl  '  >  a 

wrong  direction,  he  iiid 

join   the  more  dani;  of  their  enemies. 

The  danger  to  be    ,  i   from  Sir  Holurt 

Pc?rl,  is  not  less.  He  U^  jirniiiisiHl  them  his  sup- 
port in  all  itixkI  mea-sun's  ;  and  ihere  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  I    '  .niiiiii  in  their 

favor,  or  ,i  what  he  has 

promi.ieil.  i.ui  .^i.n  m-  .~i..'.ii.i  i,.ii.  any  (wrsonol 
favor  for  them,  or  th.it  he  shouM  wish  to  see  them 
longer  iu  ot&ce  than  they  use  then  power  for  the 
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pnMic  bpncfil.  is  not  tn  hr  gnpposnil.  We  belipvc 
t  l>orn  John   Runsoll.  with 

1,  .11    Ijord  Jiihn  dlsjilayed  to- 

wanlti  hiHi.  Fi>r,  uhiln  8up|)ortin(;  Ptfl's  great 
m'*nsiin',  IxiH  John  omIH  n"v<>r  rcfrnin  fnim  un- 

n< ssarv  :\  iit'jireriattiry  of 

its  author.  t  spite  or  spleen 

;i      '      '  inMii   I'l  >■!.     Hut  it  may  be 

.  .(•  quite   ready  to  withdraw 

I,  :    ir.,,\  Joti"   "  ■      ii.  nt  the  very 

ti:.  1  shall  be  n  .1  ;   that  is, 

\>  ■■■•  ''"in;;  m  ...    .,   'mth  wrong 

.:  his  fiiree  8iidd(,'nly  against 
!'  -tion   an  a  ministry,  and  his 

own  T'  I  otfiee  as  the  minister  of  progress. 

From  r  lin  a  eonscnative,  the  whigs  have 

not  miioli  i«  ft-ar.  If  they  attack  the  chureh  es- 
tablL^hment  of  Ireland,  the  friends  of  that  church 
would  scarrcly  chiKisc  Peel  as  their  champion. 
They  would  feel  instinctively  that  thrir  cause 
would  not  be  safe  under  his  charge.  The  part  he 
acted  in  the  cases  of  Catholic  emancipation  and 
com  law  repeal,  could  not  fail  to  impn-ss  on  their 
doubting  consciences,  what  they  miirht  anticipate 
from  Peel.  Should  the  whigs  attempt  organic  re- 
forms, there  might  be  more  danger  from  Peel : 
again  become  leader  of  the  conservatives,  protec- 
tionists and  all.  That  danger,  the  whigs,  however, 
will  not  incur.  It  is  more  likely  that  Peel  may  go 
beyond  them,  in  that  dinvtion,  by  originating  or 
supporting  a  new  reform  bill,  retaining  the  £W 
franchise,  but  atv.'  ihe  cornipt  small  con- 

stituencies, and  '  •  e<iuality  of  districts, 

with  triennial  parlirmi'  iitis  ;  a  meiuiure  which,  al- 
though far  short  of  radical  reform,  would  immense- 
ly incrr  •'  i\vcr  of  the  middle  clx-wes  to  r(>- 
tum  II  own  sentiments  to  parliament. 

PVciiii  Ml..-  .  .iiinill,  the  danger  to  the  whig  cal>- 
inet  is  not  so  great,  as  from  either  I/ml  Grey  or 
Sir  n,,l,rri  Peel  ;  that  is,  if  Mr.  O'Connell  continue 
1  I.'ly  for  repeal  of  the  union.     Against 

I:  .n  the  whigs  will  have  the  support  of 

the  whole  lirilish  public,  including,  with  scarcely 
an  etcrjition,  the  whole  British  press.  Hut  if  he 
f!  '   his  force  against  the  monster  griev- 

a  iiid,  the  established  church,  the  church 

of  uiii'  ti'iiih  of  the  population,  which  yet  wi: 
lizes  the  whole  national  church  pro])<'rty,  tip 
«      '  '  '  '  ''        ;.     That  grievance  is  uuiny 

1  'im  the  opinion  so  rapidly  I 

giniiii;;   (;i"iu:M.  lu.ii  .ill  chtir"''  ■•^"■'''"^hment.s  are ' 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  tni'  ind,  when'! 

iliiT,.  ]k  not  one  sect  of  r.  1  it  many,  fla- 

V  unjust  to  all  tip  ''hurches  ;  there 

ilTisjiviiiL' the  tr,  ■  11  every  principle 

(  ■  nmon   s<'nse,  if  there  must  be  a| 

c  ii'nt  in  Ireland,  it  ought  to  Iw  that ' 

of  il»?  iiuiioiial  religion    of  Ireland — the   religion, 
not  of  nnr  tenth  of  the  pj-ople,  and  the  richest  por- 1 
t  ilie  t>est  able  to  pr. 

r  ii'S  :  but  that  of 

fi^  '. '   :■     ■  I    .  .  I    :  '    '1  l)if»    p(Mirf*: 

r.tl.'l    LM.!      1:      -      !l-  'irch     of    till 

I '  I  I"  ■■I'M  .      .".  ..il;ind  has  ilj. 

'  rch  of,  till  very   lately,  the 

nIiiiiiM    III. I 


.1,1.' 
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III. 

to  I.. 


that  of  the  majonly  of  the  Irish  people  I  a  i; 
itj  greater  than  lb"  Fnc1'«b  ohnrch  can  Ix. 
Gnsland,  or  the  ''  cr  could  [.' 

to   in  Senttand.  church   i." 

odious  10  lb*  diMeni4vnis,  m  ireiand,  thmn  the  es- 


tablishments in  the  other  two  kingdoms  are  to  the 
dissenters  in  these  kingdoms.     Besides  being  the 
churches  of  a  present  majority  in  the  one  ease,  and 
of  a  very  recent  majority  in  the  other,  these  churtrhes 
were  the  original  choice  of  the  Knclish  and  Scottish 
I>eople.      Not  so   the   church   of  Ireland.     It  waa 
forced  upon  the  Irish  nation  by  invaders  and  oppres- 
sors.    It  was  e*t.ablishe<l  by  force,  on  a  reluctant 
people  ;  it  has  been  maintained,  by  force,  among  a 
people   whose   original    aversion    to   it   has   never 
Known  diminution  ;  and  it  is  maintained  by  force,  at 
the  pn'sent  time.      Without  the  vast  binly  of  troops 
quartered  in  Ireland,  amiiuiiting  to  about  one  third 
of  the  British  army,  the  Knglish  church  establish- 
ment in  Ireland  could  not  maintain  itself  for  a  single 
day.     It  is  nonsense  to  pn-tend  that  the  Knglish 
chureh  in  Ireland  is  not  an  injustice  and  an  oppres- 
sion, because  it  takes  nothing  from  the  Irish  people, 
but  subsists  on  its  own  funds.    The  whole  properly 
and  possessions,  as  they  are  called,  of  that  church 
establishment,  were  taken  from  the  church  of  the 
Irish   people,  who  are  forced  to  pay  their  own  min- 
isters of  religion  ;  the  funds  and  pos-sessions  for- 
merly devoted  to  that  purpose  being  forcibly  appro- 
priated by  an  alien  ehurcn.     Pan  such  a  violation 
of  every  principle  of  religious  liberty  be  supported 
by  Knglishinen  and  Scotsmen  1    Can  it  be  expected 
that  such  a  degrading  infliction  on  the  fe-elings  of 
Irishmen  should  be  much  longer  submitted  to?   The 
thing  is  impossible. 

I  fad  there  been  no  Presbyterian  establishment  in 
Scotland — had  the  Knglish  church  been  established 
there  also — the  insult,  if  not  the  injury  to  Ihe  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  would  have  lx>('ii   '  '    ible.     It 
might  have  been  8.aid  that  the  1'  was  the 
church  of  the  majority  of  the  imi.i.h  ..i   liic  I'nited 
Kingdom:  and,  as  it  is  Ihe  duty  of  the  state  lo 
mainuiin  an  estahlishment  of  religion,  that  establish- 
ment could   only  be  the   Kpiscjipalian.      But   the 
successful  armed  resistance  of  the  Scottish  people 
to  the  thrusting  upon  them  of  an  alien  and  hated 
church   establishment,  has  destroyed  that  plausible 
argument,  and  leaves  the  Kpiscopal  establishment 
of  Ireland  a  crying  injustice,  a  degrading  insult, 
iind  a  monument  of  foreign  oppression,  which  can- 
not Ix-  maintained  with  the  smallest  pretence  to  fair 
.ling,  or  conformity  with  the  great  Christian  prin- 
■■  of  doing   to  others  as  we  would    that  they 
siiiiuld  do  unto  us. 

The  whigs,  it  is  only  justice  to  admit,  have  loitg 
iH-en   sensible  that  this  state  of  things  in  Ireland 
ought  not  lo  be  maintained.     Ixird  .lohn   Itussell 
and  other  leiiding  statesmen  of  the  party  have  nro- 
piised  a  remedy.     The  Rev.  Sydm-y  Smith  aavo- 
eated  the  same  remedy,  in  an  elo(|uent  and  power- 
ful api>eal,  published   after  his  decease.     And  the 
great  whig  organ,  Tlir  FMnliur/fh  Rerirte,  at  vari- 
ous times,  but  esi)ecially  in  an  elaliorate  article  in 
the  number  for  January,  1841,  (vol.  Ixxix.,p.  189,) 
view  of  what  was  required  to  give 
!      We  doubt  not  the  sincerity  and 
M..IIS  of  the  whigs.     But  Ihrtr  moAc  of 
the  grand  Irish  grievance  will  not  do. 
i  ...  .    .» ..-.bed   lo  pension  the  It........!.    T,r..-.,i«    .nnd 

have  tiro  church  establishment.-  •  l- 

I.  r  way  of  putting  the  Caiholii  ■  '  ,         i''i- 

■  on  a  par,  would  be  to  have  no  church  rstab- 
iienl  in  that  country.  Nothing  cnn  !«■  more 
r  than  that  either  the  Unman  Cat'  "n 

I    be    there   e«inMi"boH.   nr   (h<'  m 

,,.|,  l„.  ,11,.,  '  iii.r  of 

I  John   Hi  'icy  ac- 

knowledge the  wrong  and  «!'■  II  Most 
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of  thnm  probably  think  thndouhln  establinhment  tlic 
bvUiT  iiuhIu  uI°  duinK  jiisticv  ;  and  all  of  ihciii  lliat 
ii  i»  iho  iiuiro  pnu'licable.  There  wo  Im-Iuvi-  iIhmii 
to  lie  iniBtakon.  'I'liry  liavu  nut  tukvn  sufliciont 
ucciiiiiil  uf  uiihtT  llic  ri-liniiiii  iir  tlir  bj^otry  of  lln 
|>uopli!  of  lOnulund  iind  tjcollaiid.  Any  ulU'iiipt  to 
pi'ii.sioii  lb»  Uomisb  priuslM  would  lie  iimuintly  fatal 
t"    '        ■  try.     Tbrir  pcji' 

{  ionod.     ItM  i\\v\\ 

:ii;.    1    II  I'.ii   MiiiiiMili'iicc.     Mr.  MaiMiii.n  , 

.11  Ik-  111  !i  II  -  With  iiiit  Konittituonts,  found  it 
iii.,....uj  Ui  ii..^il.iiin  all  iiitrntiiin  of  i.mii.  \\,, 
Iri.->b  priests  ;  and  to  luwure  hm  hoarers. 
nnni.itry  to  which  he  belongs  hud  coi 
sui-h  a  measure,  hu  would  not  have  joined  ihum. 
Lord  John  Ku.im'll,  also,  in  his  exposition  in  the 
house  of  roiiinions,  of  the  ministerial  intentions, 
dticlari^  that  althon^rh  "he retains  bis  opinions  with 
rt'»pe<rt  to  Honiaii  Catholic  endowmi'nt,  he  does  not 
think  It  neces.sary  that  be  should  urge  these  opinions 
at  prosent ;  for  ho  should  be  doinj;  that  which  he 
must  confc-w  at  the  prosent  inonunt  to  bo  iinprac- 

tiirablc."     Impracticable,  no  doubt,  at  the  pv • 

moment ;  impracticable,  wo  believe,  at  any   i 

time  ;  and  .is  improper  as  impracticable,  there  !• 

another  way  of  doinjf  justice  lietween  (J^atholic  and 
l''pi.soopalian.  To  tbat  other  and  better  way,  we 
recommend  the  whijjs  to  turn  tlieir  attention.  Al- 
though it,  too,  at  the  present  moment,  may  be  im- 
pniclicable,  public  opinion  is  taking  that  ilireclion  ; 
and  it  may,  before  loii);,  be  as  practicable  as  it  is 
just. 

It  seems  strange  that,  supposing  the  ireligious 
and  the  biiroted  fcelinfrs  of  the  IJriti.Hh  people  would 
|verinit  the  pciiinoninj;  of  the  ( 'atholic  pricsta,  sensi- 
ble men  should  believe  that  such  a  ine:isure  would 
remove  ("atholic  discontents.  The  ('atholio*  cannot 
forjret  that  to  their  church  Iwlonged  the  chapels, 
revenues,  and  dignities  now  occupied  by  another 
church.  Yet  it  is  not  unreusonable  to  su|ip<ise  that 
they  midhl  be  quite  contented  with  an  ecpiality  with 
the  adheroniR  of  the  rival  sect,  by  the  abolition  of 
the  pre  i^hment;  and  not  aspire  to  attain 
their  e  i.lency.  Hut  with  le»s  than  ei|ual- 
ity,  how  eaii  u  ni'  sup|M)seil  the  Catholics  would  Ih' 
contented'  And  what  e'lualily  would  there  be,  if 
the  Episcopal  cliiirch  were  allowed  to  retain  all,  or 
nearly  idl  its  present  possc.H.sions,  and  the  Catholic 
church  were  merely  to  obtain  (lensionsfor  its  priests, 
with  [HTbap.s  a  number  of  cheap  and  inelepant 
chapels  built  for  them  '  (.'ould  the  Catholic  priests 
be  contented  with  the  very  moderate  stijH'nds  pro- 
[xwcd  for  tlunn  by  '/^<'  tlilinliurgh  lirrirw  in  the 
article  above  alluded  lo,  while  the  Kpiscopalian 
clergy  bad  hundreds  of  pounds  for  the  Catliolic 
tens,  and  the  Kpiscopalian  dignitarir  U  for 

the  Catholic  bundri'ds  I      It  is  not  \  i  the 

Catludics could  be  satislied  with  sueli  ,i  im  i^i,'  and 
degnuling  allotment  of  state  pay  ;  althouiih  they 
might  t:ike  it  as  a  step  towards  obtaining  more. 
The  cry  of  Justice  to  Iieland  would  soon  be  raised  ; 
and  the  principle  that  tlie  Catholic  church  was  en- 
titled to  be  made  a  state  establishment,  having  bt-en 
admitted,  the  inequality  of  the  two  establishments 
would  lie  utterly  without  defence.  After  working 
together  for  a  few  years,  with  anything  but  harmony, 
and  brotherly  love,  the  riv.il  esuiblisliments  wonUl 
assuredly  uet  to  a  st.it<!  of  war  for  supremacy;  a 
war  possibly  of  inn-  •  ■' viirds. 

It  must  not  he  i  i  there  arc  other  reli- 
gious sects  in  Irelu;.,.  ,. Catholics  and  Episco- 
palians.   These  sects,  of  cotirse,  would  require  to 


have  their  n  IIlmous  s<tviccs  naid  for  by  the  state, 
were  the   i  iwed.     Justice  re- 

(imrrs  ill   ■  d  nr  nnm'.     Not 

■       •■  thers  to 

i      Wo 

tru.sl    lh.ll  the   j  at  iho   late  iKction  in 

Kxlinburgh  will  attention  from  the  whig 


It 

i.d 

t 


Catholic  n'ligion  in  l(«s  strong  terms  than  he  did  ; 
had  he  said  no  more  to  his  constituent?!  than  Lord 
John  Russell  said  in  the  house  of  co;  n- 

swer  to  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe,  he  n,  ,iy 

would  have  exchanged  places  at  the  pull  witli  Sir 
Culling  Eardley  Smith. 

In  '  ■  we  have  done,  we  do  not  affect  to 

be  e  As  friends  of  nligion,  and  of 

•■■'''    ^  I .;,,  we  are  opposed  to  state  churches, 

lo  not  wish  to  see  the  numlier  of  our  enemies 
.  ;<  ase<l.  Til  liirinn  and  church  are  virv  rlitT.rcnt 
things.    I!  rty  and  church  e  ts 

are  totally  ■  each  other.     \\  •  w 

churchmen  of  dillennt  sects,  however  antagonistic 
their  respective  church  establishments  may  lie,  aro 
di8[iosed  to  frateniire,  for  mutual  defence  of  their 
respective  positions.  What  sects  were  more  op- 
|)osed  to  each  other  than  1'  '    ns  and  Pree- 

bylerians?      Scorn  on  thi  was  met  by 

detestation  on  the  other,      liut   i  ^'  in- 

land, and  Presbjterianism  in  Sn  '>- 

lished,  the  scorn  has  diminishcil.  n 

has  ceased.     The  English  est:]! 
gards  the  Scottish   with  some  f 

resiiect.     It  is  felt  that  the  form  y 

in  danger  from  the  enemies  of   i  s. 

niack  prelacy  has  ceaiied  to  be  hated  by  the  Scot- 
tish establishment,  b<>cause  the  latter  finds  itsi-lf 
already  in  danger,  outnuni!  I  irrounded  by 

foes  who  have  sworn  it.s  ,  that   is,  its 

•'      I   the  st.Me.     if  •  '  li- 

'.  and  the  other  v  » 

n •■■••'■■' .t 

and  not  on  >, 

but  still  a  i! .  ._.  ;   .        d 

friends  of  religious  liberty  in   I)  y 

their  Irish  allies,  would  have  thn  n- 

tend  with,  instead  of  two,  as  at  pn's«'nt ;  and  al- 
though, their  cause  being  that  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness, ultimate  victory  might  be  certain,  it  wou'd 
undoubteilly  be  postponed  to  a  day  comparatively 
distant. 

We  hope  for  good  government  from  the  whiga 
But  what  security  for  it  have  we,  nnder  the  present 
reform  act,  when  the  country  shall  bo  delivereil 
over  to  whig  rule  for  sevei>  Lmn  >.  -.rj  ..c  •,  ,,.  ^y 
parliaiiii-nt '     None  but  th  I 

the  pofsilijlity  of  some  m -.i  ^     ,t 

to  it.     Hut  such  mo;  uons  are  not  the 

proper   remedy    for    i  nent.      They    aro 

diiricult,  laborious,  and  costly  ;  and  would  N-  highly 
objectiiiuahle,  were  they  not  neci-warv,  owing  to 
the  i!    ■  "    '  I  medy. 

All  N  ,  must 

wish  lor  I'lner  aim  more  rei^'iilar  anil  i  a.-;iy-working 
means  of  letting  the  popular  will  be  imperatively 
felt. 
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Ths  Physioloct  or  Flocowo.— Amid  the 
Morm  of  indipnanl  coircspoiidenco  which  has  been 
extorted  hy  the  hcirror  with  whicli  a  recent  fatal 
instance  of  this  di»!;raceful  practire  lias  filled  the 
puWic  mind,  the  foMowing  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Tini'i,  is  so  •.  that  we  feel  called  upon 
to  assist  its  ;:  •  bringing  il  under  the  no- 
tice of  our  t>\\ .».     Such  new  and  striking 

light  is  thrown  hy  its  propositions,  and  hy  the  evi- 

H-. r  Mr.  Kraiimus  Wilson  given  at  the  coro- 

,i.  1,  on  the  harharily  of  this  revolting 

f|,  iiishment,  that  there  is  every  hopt;  of 

their,  at  length,  compelling  an  abandonment  of  a 
usage  which — like  some  others  that  have  lingered 
amongst  us  in  spile  of  all  our  boasted  civiliy 

would   he  a   reproach  to  a  nation    of  sav 

Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  w. 
will  venture  to  believe,  that  the  disgusting  details 
of  this  military  execution  have  been  read  hy  no 
man  without  the  ihroh  of  indignation  and  the  blush 
of  shame.  If  the  use  of  torture  be  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  army,  it  were  bet- 
ter and  more  humane  to  release  from  the  Tower 
•ome  of  those  horrid  instruments  which  have  been 
hung  up  there  for  the  execration  of  ages,  and  reg- 
ulate the  comparative  dignities  of  colonel,  and  ser- 
geant, and  private,  by  means  of  the  thumb-screw  : 
"  It  may  seem  very  hard  if  I  say  that  the  effect 
of  flogcin?  is  not  fully  appreciated  even  in  my  own, 
ll,  :    profession.     But  I  have  studied  the 

E,  I  beg  to  send  you  a  few  medical  hints 

upon  It.  livery  lash,  like  every  other  kind  of  lac- 
eration or  cutting,  affects  the  power  of  the  heart. 

A  pali'  • 'lines  never   rallies  from  the  effect 

of  a  .«  1  nt,  (such  was  the  case  with  Mr. 

Ilusk.u. ,     .  J  severe  surgical  operation.     But 

this  is  not  all.  The  skin,  which  some  persons 
seem  to  think  may  be  treated  like  an  inorganic 
substance,  has  a  special  relation  with  the  internal 
organs: — 1.  A  current  of  air  falling  partially  on 
the  surface  is  sufficient,  hy  its  action  on  the  skin, 
and  the  sympathy  of  this,  through  the  ganglionic 
system,  with  the  internal  organs,  to  induce  inflam- 
mation of  the   lungs,  or  of  the  heart,  or  of  the 

li,  .  which    cover   these   organs.     2.  The 

occurs  from  burns  or  scalds.     3.  The 


It  is  not  the  tr- 

I  is  to  be  consid- 

iriiv  of  the  con- 

;'d  ilian  the 

But  any 


Biiiii:  i-icTii  occurs  from  ■'  — 

tml  of  the  infl.clioii  i>. 

ered  ;  much  de[)end8  n:.  ... 

."'.untion.     The  healthy  ar^ 

unhealthy,  the  sober  than  i  ; 

person  may,  as  the  effect  of  any  of  the  inflictions 

to    whicli    1     have    adverted,    become    distased — 

diseased  for  lifr,  or  diseased  unio  death :  and  no  man 

— no  medical  person — can  tell,  i  yriori,  who  is  to 

suffer  or  who  is  to  escape.     Flogging  is  not  to  be 

treated  of,  then,  as  a  thing  skin-deep.     Many  a 


It  is 

■  cm  to 


Travers,  &c.,  for  examples  of  internal  disease,  es- 
pecially inflammation  of  the  lungs,  induced  by 
severe  accidents  or  operations  ;  hut,  if  thia  be  true 
in  regard  to  the  tissues  in  general,  it  is  specially 
so  in  respect  to  the  skin.  The  great  fact  is,  thai 
as  exposure  to  a  current  of  air,  so  a  burn,  and  so  a 
flogging,  may  induce  disease — lingering  disease 
and  death." — Alhautum. 

Th«  Copper  Region. — The  stories  which  reach 
us  from   the   copper   region    on    Lake    Superior, 
almost  daily,  startle  our  credulity  ;  and  were  it  not 
that  we  have  ourself  seen   some  of  these   largo 
masses  of  native  copper,  we  should  find  it  difficult 
'i,i  ir.Mlit  them,  however  well   authenticated.     A 
I    from   Zanesville,  now  on  bis   way  to 
perior,  thus  writes  from  Detroit,  on  the 
•.'mh  ot  May,  to  the  Znnrfrtlh  Countr — "  The  ex- 
plorations on   I.iake  Superior  prove  that  it  is,  be- 
yond compare,  the  richest  copper  region  in  the 
world  ;  and  four  or  five  veins  have,  thus  far,  been 
discovered  which  contain  silver  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities  to    render    the    mining    highly    profitable. 
Some  of  the  copper  ores  carry  with  them  10  per 
cent,  of  silver;  which  would  make  its  commercial 
value   between  4,000  and  5,000  dollars   per  ton. 
The  explorations  during  the  past  winter,  I  learn, 
have  been  highly  satisfactory.    One  day  last  week, 
a  boat  took  down  about  50,000  dollars'  worth  of 
copper  and  silver  ore  belonging  to  the  Pillshurgh 
Company,  destined  for  the  Boston  Market.     The 
Boston  and  Lake  Superior  Company  (Kagle  River) 
have  struck  a  vein  which  is  represented  lo  be  very 
rich  in  silver.     The  Copper  Falls  Company,  you 
will  recollect,  uncovered  a  mass  of  native  copper, 
last  winter,  some  13  feet  in  length — whirh  proved 
a  very  serious  olwtacle  lo  the  prosecution  of  their 
work.     The   F.ai;le  Harbor  Company,  on  the  ad- 
joining   location,  have  met  with  an  obstacle  still 
more   serious.     They   have   come  to  a   mass  of 
native  copper,  which  serves  as  a  brazen  barrier  to 
all   further  operations— at  least  fiir   the   present. 
They  have  '  drifted'  longitudinally  about  90  feet, 
without  finding  its  length  ;  they  have  sunk  down 
about  four  feet  in  places  without  finding  its  depth. 
Its  average  thickness  is  about   IS   inches!     The 
mass  thus  far  uncovered  is  estimated  si  about  90 
tons;  and  its  commetcial   value,  when   raised   and 
smelted,  will  exceed  25,000  dollars.     This  seems 
almost    incredible,    and    vet    it   is   literally   true. 
.Nothing  in  the  previous  liislnry  of  mining  opera- 
tions  can    compare    with    this.     The    Ontanagon 
copper  rock,  weighing    about  two  tons,  was  re- 
garded 88  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  worid  ;  and 
yet,  between   that  mass  and  this,  the  difference  is 
as  great  as  between  a  mustard-seed  shol  and  a  can- 
non ball.     The  company  propose  creeling  a  steam 
engine  for  the   purpose  of  sawing  this  immense 
mass  into  blocks,  and  thus  raising  it  from  the  mine. 
I  saw  some  of  the  fratfmenis  or  rough  '  strings,' 
thai  were  cut  off  fr  irior  ;  and,  with  the 

exception  of  an  or  mixture  of  spar,  it 

,.1  ihe  furnace  than  the 


resembled  more  the  ].ri.r;ni 
mine." — Toronto  Patriot. 


la  1 
of  tl 


Turkish  government  has  y 

.unenl  at  Constanliiiople  an 

.on   wliicli   iiii^lit  .  liody  c,f  firemen.     This  step  is  a  \ 

inoBl  dangerous.  I  doctrine  of  fatalism  of  the  Turk?. 

'  •  I   remain   inactive  when  a  lii 

r,  however,  that  the  object  of  the  goverii- 
,   1...   r.  iiv  .-anied  out,  the  new  corps  of 
>poscd  of  Armenians  and  Jews. 
..  ■-.  .- :.-.     .-:  ....-,  '        ''Ic. 
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Pton  lh«  North  BrIlUh  RavUw. 

I.  Mrmoirs  nf  the  Pretmdrrs  and  their  Adhrrmls. 
Br  John  IIe.neauk  Jcsse.    3  vuls.    London, 

0.  Mnnoirf  of  the  Jacobites  of  1715  and  1745.    By 
Mrs.  Thomson.     3  vols.     Ix>n<]on,  IP  I'  ' 

3.  Mrmmr  of  /Vi/ic-    Charles   Stuart,   coim 

callril  Ihr  Yiiung  Prrlrndi-r,  irith  iN'o/n  ■  .<  .., 
tlir  lirhllion  in  1745.  Hy  Ciiaklcs  Loiiia 
Klosk,  1*^<i.     2  vols.     London,  1845. 

TwKNTV  years  «(fo,  James  Hoj^f;  published  the 
lyrical  poetry  of  the  Jacobites,  which  was  fast  re- 
ceding; from  us,  as  each  year  carried  off  another 
and  another  of  the  stra;;i;fers  who  had  been  out  in 
the  '15.  lie  did  service  to  literature  and  the 
wiirld,  hy  fixinu  down  forever  so  many  exT"-"" 
lyrics,  which  constitute  the  tno.st  endurin){  !■ 
of  the  feelings  and  the  misfortiine.i  of  the  e\' 
party  who  comixised  them.  With  the  natural  lean- 
ings of  an  editor  to  his  subject,  he  found  genius  in 
every  poem,  and  looked  at  Jacobitism  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  extinction  of  the  Stuarts  alone 
prevented  the  authorities  from  asking  an  interview 
with  the  .Shepherd,  on  the  application  of  the  trea- 
son laws.  Ilut  though  the  arm  of  the  law  was 
paralyzed,  the  police  of  literature — the  critics — 
were  in  their  prime.  The  Etlinhurfrh  Jin'inc 
pounced  upon  the  unhappy  author  and  his  bimk, 
and  dragged  before  a  court  of  whig  jurisiliction  the 
compiler,  who,  hy  covert  hints,  and  often  by  direct 
statement,  advocated  the  exploded  doctrines  of  the 
exiled  family,  and  thus  blackened  the  memory  of 
the  whigs,  who  had  done  it  all.  Hogg  is  termed 
everything  hut  a  man  of  sense  ;  and  the  jMetry  it- 
self is  classed  among  the  fugitive  jwlitical  squibs, 
which,  like  the  ephemerides,  should  die  on  the  day 
of  birlh. 

Times  are  changed,  indeed,  when  the  doctrines 
^irhich  Scott  could  ju.st  insinuate,  and  for  mildly  as- 
••erting  which  Hogg  endured  martyrdom,  have  been 
urged  in  four  octavo  volumes  with  an  earnestness 
that  could  not  be  surpassed,  though  the  re.'toralion 
of  the  Stuarts  were  yet  attainable.  We  had 
thought  that  Jacobitism  had  died  away,  even  amid 
the  scenes  which  cradled  it  into  youth,  and  saw  the 
brief  triumphs  of  iL>i  maturity.  In  the  mixed  and 
variegated  shades  of  modern  party,  wo  had  ima- 
gined that  the  search  would  he  in  vain  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Jacobite  fathers.  Their  gallant 
achievements  and  their  heroic  deaths  came  to  us 
through  the  cold  medium  of  history,  or  in  the 
plaintive  melody  of  Jacobite  song.  Time  was 
doing  its  usual  duty  of  reducing  heroes  to  ordinary 
proportions,  and  the  romance  of  the  '45  ran  the 
risk  of  an  eclipse.  Even  the  long  list  of  terrible 
proscriptions  which  swept  over  a  ruined  party,  ex- 
tinguishing ancient  families,  and  changing  the  very 
names  of  the  districts  that  forages  had  belonged  to 
them,  had  been  forgotten,  under  the  benign  civili- 
zation which  has  followed  the  consolidation  of  the 
tiirone  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

The  end  of  Jacobitism  ap|ieared  to  be  approach- 
ing, Irom  very  want  of  an  object  for  which  to  live. 
.\fler  a  flickering  life,  kept  up  by  the  genius  of 
Scott,  it  hastened  to  its  exit,  and  ought  ere  tiiia  to 
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hare  disappMred  from  the  stage  of  existing  poli- 
tics.        It     still,     how.-     -       -      •         -' "S, 

Though  not  as  an  »(■■ 

tical  application,  by  t!.    ,  .    ,. ■' m- 

arts,  it  has  Im-co  made  the  foundation  of  specula- 
tive opinions,  which  tear  up  by  the  root  the  princi- 
cpf  constitutional  government,  and  of  a  whining 
imentality    which   misleads   the  judgment   by 
arousing  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart.    The  calam- 
ities of  the  wars  of  ambition  are  effaced  by  a  year 
of  |ieace  ;  those  of  the  wars  of  opinion,  political  or 
religious,   make   a   profounder    impression,   since 
they  touch  at  the  core  the  principles  on  which  soci- 
ety is  based,     .\ccuslomed,  therefore,  to  the   im- 
mortality of  party — finding,  not  in  the  glens  merely 
but  in  the   crowded   cities,  the   spirit  of  the  cove- 
n  iiiiers  still  animating  their  descendants,  and  the 
•iples  of  the  puritans  the  principles  of  Knglish 
■ent — it  were  strange  if  a  great  party  like  the 
Jacobites,  so  resolute  in  their  schemes,  so  generous 
in  their  sacrifices,  so  ardent  in  their  devotion,  had 
passed  away  without  leaving  on  society  an  impres- 
sion of  their  existence. 

He  it  from  conviction,  or  from  morbid  sentimen- 
tality, or  as  a  bookselling  speculation,  we  have  been 
favored  by  Mrs.  Th(unson  and  Mr.  Jesse  with  two 
books  filled  with  the  most  rampant  Jacobitism. 
This  would  be  pleasant  reading  now,  were  it  not 
the  germinating  fal.fe  principles,  and  the  giving  ■•- 
si.stance  to  a  party  who  wish  to  roll  back  the  free 
opinions  of  the  revolution.  The  phantoms  of  he- 
reditary right  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  which 
had  long  slept  quietly  in  their  graves,  have  aston- 
ished the  world  by  the  tale  of  their  strange  reanr- 
rection.  Under  another  name,  every  doctrine 
against  which  our  fathers  protested,  and  fur  the 
enforcement  of  which  the  Stuarts  fell,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  elaliorate  eulogy.  Thus  the 
departed  great  are  robbed  of  their  rew---*  -■  ■'  '.-n- 
tiinenlal  historians  and  tractarian  pob  r  v, 

by  distinctions  and  exceptions,  all  pohi.  - .aU- 

ty  and  all  constitutional  freedom. 

Yet  the  three  works  which  have  just  appeared 
on  the  history  of  Jacobitism  are  an  agreeable  »cce»- 
sion  to  our  literature.  They  give  the  history  of 
the  empire  sub-sequent  to  the  revolution ;  they 
do  it,  too,  in  the  form  the  most  engaging  and  in- 
structive. Memoirs  inore.ise  the  interest,  by  indi- 
vidualizing the  narrative,  and  centring  the  atten- 
tion on  a  single  object.  Painting  men  in  dishabille 
— exhibiting  them  in  their  retirement — associating 
us  with  the  history  of  their  private  life,  in  those 
moments  when  nature  speaks — these  writings  cre- 
ate an  interest  always  superior  to  that  of  history, 
which  ham|K'rs  itself  but  little  with  details,  and  ele- 
vates its  heroes  upon  a  pedestal.  We  see  the  past 
more  fully  than  was  ever  wished  by  the  men  whose 
doings  constitute  public  history — we  can  unravel 
the  secret  motives  and  outrageous  pretensions  of  an 
age  divided  from  ours  hy  a  hundred  years,  and  as 
each  rotten  reputation  is  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of 
this  moral  Herculaneum,  we  find  many  an  illusion 
vani.ibing  as  to  character  and  .ictions. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  important  period 
of  fil'ty-sovcn  years,  from  the  revolution  to  the  last 
rebelltoD,  has  foand  historians  full  ia  all  thiligs,  io 
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the  thie«  writers  who  have  published  the  Memnira 
of  the  Jaxjohitea.  They  have  confined  themselves 
only  to  one  party,  whose  history,  however,  must 
always  be  interesting  tu  Scotland  and  to  Scotsmen. 
Coramencinj  with  the  statesmen  of  the  days  of 
James  the  Second,  wc  have  a  continued  biographi- 
eat  narrative  to  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  '15.  In  rceard  to  the  mode  in  which  this 
has  been  accomplished,  we  have — barring  the  Ja- 
cobite leaning — much  to  praise,  and  but  little  to 
condemn. 

Both  Mr.  Jesse  and  Mrs.  Thomson  have  the 
merit  of  adding,  from  unpublished  papers,  some- 
thing new  to  what  is  already  known.  That  which 
is  old  they  have  placed  in  an  intelligible  garb,  and 
dragged  considerable  information  from  the  obscuri- 
ty of  volumes  which  the  world  had  forgotten.  Hut, 
while  Mr.  Jesse  displays  great  industry,  he  has  lit- 
tle discrimination.  .\11  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  he  has  given  us — truth,  falsehood,  ex- 
aggeration, nonsense — compiled,  with  great  fideli- 
ty, from  every  source  acces-sihlc  to  invcstigaticm 
and  industry.  With  the  indifference  of  a  practised 
writer,  he  is  not  ambitious  of  originality.  Provided 
the  book  is  made,  it  matters  not  to  whom  belongs 
the  merit  of  the  writing  ;  and  accordingly,  every 
third  page  is  a  quotation  of  the  interesting  passasrcs 
in  all  the  pamphlets,  histories,  and  memoirs  which 
have  cnligliteneil  the  world  on  the  history  of  Jaco- 
bitism.  Hy  using  his  scissors  rather  than  his  head, 
Mr.  Jesse  has  furnished  us  with  a  better  book  than 
a  stricter  attention  to  originality,  or  a  higher  intel- 
lectual activity,  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
given  us.  It  is  only  to  be  rceretted,  that  in  the 
preference  bestowecl  on  his  quotations,  he  has  not 
labored  at  all  times  fur  the  honor  of  his  sagaeily, 
and  has  inserted  much  to  increase  the  volume 
rather  than  the  interest.  In  reganl  to  what  is  ori- 
ginal, wc  might  have  had  a  more  distinct  narrative 
-of  those  >nm:(fi<7  that  illustrate  personal  character, 
'national  manners,  and  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
■the  time.  Much  of  the  general  speculation — in 
'high  Camhyses  vein — not  very  consistent  or  pro- 
found, might,  with  advantage,  have  been  supplant- 
ed by  a  few  of  those  numerous  anecdotes  which 
escaped  the  industry  of  Forl)es,  Scott,  and  Cliam- 
'bers,  and  which,  though  still  cireulaiing  in  society, 
are  fast  dropping  into  oblivion.  The  Jacohitism  of 
the  volumes  is,  moreover,  evidently  not  native 
here,  and  to  the  manner  born.  It  has,  with  him, 
•only  the  ap|>farancc  of  beine  the  medium  for  fine 
writing,  like  tliose  old  airs  that  musicians  take,  in 
order  tu  produce  upon  ihein  a  thousand  new  varia- 
tioai. 

Yet,  after  all,  Mr.  Jesse's  book  is  intereating 
and  instructive.  The  greater  part  is  occupied  with 
the  history  of  Prince  Charles.  There  is  also  a  full 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  (dil  Chevalier,  the  father 
of  the  prince,  more  complete  and  accurate  than  any 
other  we  know  of  in  the  Knglish  language.  Add  to 
these  the  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  of  Albany,  the 
wife  of  Prince  Charles — of  the  Cardinal  York,  his 
brother,  the  hast  and  Iwst  of  the  Stuart  line  since 

the  days  of  J -   •'■  ■■    First — of  the  gallant   old 

Balmerino— <i!  "(  Kilmarnock  and  ("ro- 

manii'— Iff  I..,  .,.  ;>lurray,  and  the  celebrated 

r\'       •■  .Id. 

' '  Imok  is  one  with  greater  pietenaions 

to  and  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 

hi-'  Tnimp  rhovslier,  with  a  prefatory 

•k'  'I  reigns.     Mr. 

Kl  I  into  a  few  of 

tiw  bluDaen  wdicu  mi^ni  nave  oeen  excusable  in 


him,  when  treating  of  the  antique  history  of  atv 
other  land.  He  brings  to  his  task  all  a  foreigner's 
impartiality,  with  few  of  a  foreigner's  prejudice*. 
Had  he  referred  more  to  his  authority,  and  told  the 
source?  of  his  knowledge,  wo  would  have  had 
greater  confidence  in  his  narrative,  and  given  a 
more  implicit  respect  to  his  speculative  opinions. 
These  in  general  are  just,  liberal,  and  philosophic  ; 
and  while  the  romance  of  history  is  not  lost  by  pro- 
saic dulness,  the  writer  never  rules  the  pcgasus  of 
imagination,  to  excite  a  "  thrilling"  interest,  by  a 
burst  of  forced  and  metaphorical  eoneet'ts. 

Mrs.  I'hom.son's  work  is  one  which  has  agreea- 
bly disappointed  us.  It  is  a  genuine  iHwk,  a  little 
too  pompous  and  ambitious  in  its  style  for  memoirs, 
yet  written  with  an  earnest  honesty  of  feeling,  that 
goes  far  to  palliate  its  errors  of  opinion.  We  be- 
gan to  read  it,  in  a  spirit  of  hopeless  resignation, 
determined  honestly  to  discharge  the  task  of  only 
judging  it  on  trial.  We  anticipated  that  it  would 
have  been  a  production  of  the  same  school,  as  that 
of  all  the  lady  writers  on  Scottish  history — feeble 
in  statement,  erroneous  in  its  facts,  sickly  in  its 
thought,  but  above  and  beyond  all,  with  an  intol- 
erable mouthing  of  the  most  maudlin  sentiment. 
We  have  found  it,  however,  a  book,  with  regard  to 
facts,  carefully  compiled — drawn  not  merely  from 
the  ready  sources  patent  to  all,  but  from  the  secre- 
cy of  ancient  cabinets,  in  which  was  entombed  a 
large  collection  of  interesting  correspondence,  now, 
for  the  first  time,  made  known  to  the  world.  We 
sec  that  this  lady  has  spent  a  large  portion  of  her 
time  in  the  study  of  bonks  containing  the  history 
of  the  events  of  »  hich  she  treats  ;  she  cites  them 
as  one  who  loves  them  and  knows  them  well  ;  she 
borrows  from  them  a  crowd  of  piquant  passages 
and  interesting  anecdotes,  drawn  princi])ally  from 
forgotten  sources.  Freshness  and  animation  reign 
throughout;  and  in  the  passages  most  Jacohitical 
in  their  tendency,  the  good  nature,  good  spirit,  and 
agreeable  writing  silence  rebuke.  She  has  never 
allowed  what  she  terms  "  a  leaning  for  the  unfor- 
tunate cause  of  the  Stuarts"  to  pen'ert  the  impar- 
tiality of  history.  Neither  do  we  meet  with  any 
cruel  outrai;es  upon  logic,  or  any  perversion  of 
those  great  principles  on  which  rests  the  cidumn 
of  llrilish  freedom,  erected  with  such  painful  eflbrt, 
and  guarded  with  such  unsleeping  zeal. 

The  work  has  evidently  been  revised  by  peraona 
capable  of  sijving  the  writer  from  mistakes.  When 
we  find  a  lady  versant  in  the  technical  jargon  of 
the  .Scottish  law,  and  rivalling  Hailic  Macwheeble 
himself  in  the  correct  description  of  "  fee  and  life- 
rent," and  of  all  Ihc  mysteries  of  "  disfiositions  of 
lands,  heritages,  tcnomenui,  annual  rents,  together 
with  the  gfHKls,  jewels,  gear,  utensils,  horses, 
sheep,  cattle,  nolt,  corn,  and  others  |>ertaining  and 
belonging  to,"  &c.,  &c.,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  301,  and  vol. 
ii.,  p.  l80-fl,)  wo  are  scarcely  in  error  in  suppos- 
ing that  some  modern  bailie  has  given  Ihc  aid  of 
his  inspiration  to  the  history.  There  are,  howev- 
er, some  errors  in  regard  to  localities  that  might 
have  been  avoided,  by  a  judicious  em|>|iiymcnt  of 
any  bailie  who,  (f!<— ■"■i""'  in  Mrs.  Ma!:('"'"  ^  ''V 
l)emg  "  instructed  v,  might  V 

thing  of  the  coni.i„  iiies."   TIh. 

the  village  of  Iiogicrait,  ne^r  Dunkeld,  transmuted 
into  Ixiiraret,  (vol.  i.,  p.  87.)  The  house  of  Slew- 
art  of  Oairnlully,  is  changed  into  "  the  house  of 
Stewart  of  Grandulli/"  (vcd.  i.,  p.  \^>'>,)  which 
might  l>e  confounded  with  .Stewart  of  lirandtullj 
— a  different  family.  The  river  Karn  l>ecomea 
Eru,  (vol.  i.,  p.  181,)  and  iho  Trosachs  are  trao»- 
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muted  into  TVoMoeh,  (yoI.  ii.,  p.  156.)  Manjr 
otlier  Wundcra  of  thn  imnifl  kind — itomc  ty|K)ffrmihi- 
cal  and  others  editorial — we  do  not  mean  to  dwell 
upon  ill  recard  to  a  work  which  poswasia  »o  many 
reeonimiMuialiona. 

Mrs.  Thoinnon,  by  II  ■  i  history  of  Prinre 

C"liarle»,  has  ample  ^:  :rate  nieinnirs  of 

the  siibordinatos.  Il<,  .,,,.  .•lume  ciintain.t  an 
admirable  hioKrapliy  of  the  Karl  of  Mar,  in  which 
wu  aic  carried  back  to  the  old  parliament  of  Soot- 
land,  and  enlightened  «a  to  all  the  details  of  the 
ri.se,  jirogress,  and  anjipression  of  the  rohellion  of 
the '15.  We  have  also  a  memoir  of  the  younsf 
Karl  of  Dcrwcnlwaler,  who  closed  his  short  career, 
amid  universal  sympathy,  on  the  srafrold  ;  of  the 
Master  of  Sinclair,  whoso  opposition  to  Mar  and 
graphic  history  of  the  insurrection,  hai  '   '   s 

memory  from  the  oblivion  that  his  i 
otherwise  would  have  ensured  hitn  ;  .ni.i,  ii;i,in>, 
of  Cameron  of  Lwhiel,  the  most  patriotic,  (li.siiitcr- 
esled,  and  bravest  Jacobite  of  them  all.  The  sec- 
ond volume  commences  with  the  biography  of  the 
Karl  of  Xilhsdale,  who  was  saved  from  the  scafTold 
hy  the  heroic  intrepidity  of  his  wife  ;  of  Viscount 
Kenmure,  and  the  Maripiis  of  Tullibardine  ;  of  Sir 
John  Maclean,  an  illustrious  obscure,  of  whom  the 
world  has  heard  little  and  cares  less,  and  of  whom 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said,  may  bo  summed  up 
by  saying,  that  he  was  one  of  the  officers  of  Cla- 
verhouso,  and  was  out  in  the  'I.'i.  The  latter  half 
of  the  volume  is,  however,  occupied  with  two 
names,  with  which  Scotland  once  rang  from  side  to 
side — Hob  Roy  and  Kraser  of  Iiovat.  The  former, 
though  at  the  battle  of  Sheriflmuir,  could  scarcely 
be  enrolled  among  the  Jacobites.  At  the  same 
time,  we  like  to  read  his  history,  though  it  might 
have  been  told  with  somewhat  less  of  the  tone  of  a 
8<?rmon  on  human  frailty.  Of  the  life  of  Ijovat,  we 
can  only  say  that  it  gives  a  good  but  rather  stilted 
and  grandiioiiuent  portrait  of  that  extraordinary 
being,  who,  with  all  the  vices  of  human  nature, 
cmild  simulate  virtue  so  admir.ably,  that  he  some- 
times convinced  himself  that  it  was  real.  Of  this 
incomparable  rascal,  wo  meet  with  a  new  incident 
somewhat  peculiar.  It  appears  that,  besides  being 
an  outlaw,  prison-breaker,  and  perpetrator  of  every 
crime,  including  rape,  [lerjury,  .assassination,  arson, 
treason,  ho  was  guilty  of  rather  successful  hy|K>c- 
risy.  Ho  took  holy  onlers  when  he  found  time 
hanging  on  his  hands  in  France,  joined  the  Jesuits, 
and  attracted  vast  crowds  to  the  evangelical  ser- 
mons of  the  Cur^  of  St.  Omer !  Of  the  third  vol- 
ume, we  need  only  mention,  that  it  cont.ains  a  very 
full  memoir  of  Lord  (Jeorge  Murray — of  Flora 
M'nouaM — of  the  Karl  of  Kilmarnock — of  the 
Duke  of  Perth,  and  of  Charles  Radcliffe,  brother 
of  the  Karl  of  Derwentwster. 

The  most  defective  passages  in  these  three  books 
are  the  hi.story  of  party.  While  nothing  is  left  to 
be  dcsireil  in  regard  to  the  history  of  persons,  we 

■  have  little  or  nothing  of  the  doings  of  those  great 
parties  that  divided  the  empire.  While  we  have  a 
faithful  narrative  of  the  antics  of  the  puppets,  we 
are  told  nothing  of  the  people  who  pulled  the 
strings.  The  mode  in  which  the  whigs  and  tories 
of  the  days  of  William  and  Anne  conducted  them- 
selves, relative  to  the  exiled  princes,  constitute  by 
far  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Jacobitism.  They  exhibit  a  series  of  intrigues 
vritbout  example  in  profligacy,  unparalleled  in 
bltinders.  The  battles  of  the  cabinet  and  the  sen- 
ate rise  in  interest  above  SherilTmuir  or  Culloden. 
It  was  in  the  cabinet  alone  that  the  danger  of  a  re- 


peal of  the  act  of  settlement  wai  ever  immiaent, 
and  it  was  by  the  doings  there  that  the  Stotrts  had 
ever  a  chance  of  a  second  restoration. 

On  this  subject  all  our  three  1  'icr 

erroneous  or  nuite  ;  and  we  reg:  ■*. 

Thi 'i'' greatest  olfcndtt  •':  !"■    i.i-.     We 

an  'lat  she  baa  omitted  a  history  of  the 

J;ii  .-  M,  ilu  ,lnM  nf  Wdliam,  and  of 

th'  I  irch.     Of  the  still 

mor  liL'ii  "f  Ar;ii''.  tittle 

is  told,  and  that  erroneously.  i';ir:>  d- 

I'd  ;  and  the  crimes  of  the  tori'"^  d 

upon  the  whigs.      Yet  nn!  ,      imctand 

even  minute  aectmnl  of  tl  '   'niirt,  the 

first  rebtdlion,  in  its  origin.  '  ri- 

hie;   and  the  second,  in  ■', 

criminal  and  dishonest.  Tin'  htm  «  i.-*  \n>-  n-mt  nf 
pajision,  a  start  of  phrenay,  on  the  part  of  the  baf- 
fled intriguers  of  the  last  ministry  of  Anne.  The 
second,  where  the  cloak  renuirod  to  lie  mcde  after 
it  began  to  rain — where  an  insurrection  was  rai.sed 
without  a  regiment  organized,  can  only  be  redeem- 
ed from  being  a  crime,  as  great  in  morals  as  in  law, 
by  the  state  of  parties  at  '45.  To  tell  that  Charles 
raised  his  standard  at  Olenfinals — gained  the  battles 
of  Preston  and  of  Falkirk — was  routed  at  Colloden 
— hunted  in  the  Hebrides,  and  finally  escaped,  is  to 
tell  us  half  the  story,  upon  which  no  judgment  can 
be  pronounced  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
chevalier.  The  same  difficulty  surrounds  us  here, 
that  fetters  the  judgment  in  reganl  to  the  history  of 
i  Mary.  Compassion  for  misfortune  per^•ert8  the 
I  truth  of  history.  It  represents  the  victims  of  their 
own  cxcfsses  as  abandone<l  to  party  fury,  instead 
of  being  condemned  by  all  the  majesty  of  national 
justice.  Thus  the  men  who  wanted  an  excuse  to 
l)egin  the  tragedy  of  their  country,  appear  as  mar- 
tyrs by  the  heroism  of  their  death.  Our  only  re- 
source is  in  what  Mr.  Klose  alone  has  attempted. 
IJefore  we  can  strike  the  balance  of  good  and  evil 
in  the  history  of  the  Stuarts,  we  must  recall  the 
story  of  their  expulsion — the  succession  ef  abuses 
—of  <it>stinate  and  enormous  error — of  fatal  folly, 
by  which  a  family,  delivered  to  all  the  elements  of 
decay,  marched  rapidly  to  its  ruin.  We  had  a 
long  experience  of  its  incapacity.  By  that  light 
we  arc  enabled  to  reduce  to  its  level,  a  romantic 
story,  which,  by  exhibitions  of  courage  and  gener- 
osity, would  otherwise  ennoble  human  infirmity, 
dignify  the  nature  of  vice,  and  make  ambition  vir- 
tue. 

The  two  prominent  characters  in  the  volumes 
under  consideration,  are  the  old  chevalier,  the  son  of 
James  the  Second,   and  Prince  Charles   himself. 

They  arc  interesting  contrasts  ;  the   gloomy,  de- 

..--.....",1,.,,.     .,,,....>i,,». t-,,t,,  -     ,1..^  ,.,^ 


_- il- 

forded  usanopportuii  ca 

— both  were  the  viol;;  .-s, 

enabling  us  to  contrast  their  powers  of  endurance, 
and  their  philosophy.  Where,  against  hope,  the 
son  struggled  so  nobly,  and  with  his  ragged  moun- 
taineers a<lvanoed  within  three  days'  march  of  Lon- 
don, we  are  often  driven  to  suppositions  as  to  the 
fate  of  till-  empire  hail  Charles  in'on  the  leader  in 
the '15  :  a  Ivtlor  account  would,  •  ' —  '  .ve  been 
transmitted  to   posterity  as  to  i  ■  of  the 

war  :  i">'.-.>  ..iVt,  ,r,otor  would  \i i.....cJ  its  ao- 

cus  'o,  and  the  penalties  oflxnsoa 

woi;  incurred  without  a  proToeatioa 

equal  to  the  punishment. 
Of  the  causes  of  the  first  rebellion  we  shaC  after 
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wards  hav.  j    i,i   sav.     The    iminecliate 

»((ent  who  •  ui.i:.iiii'  iii  which  produced 

t'' i-M    r'  -iliw  mrii  unfit  for  a 

',..   Si'    ;i  >iiliiirilniatc.     The 
I  '    ■    :ulvi  iiuin  rs  of  ihc  pe- 

tikI  a  quick  proct'bN  of 
I        .  r  the  civil  wars.     He 

had  cntt'rcd  lite  with  a  dt'ti'rmination  to  rctrieTe  his 
position,  if  it  were  possible,  hy  honor — if  not,  hy 
any  means  consistent  with  safely.  It  einbarra».Hr8 
hisiiirians  now  to  asctTtain  the  causes  of  that  exten- 
sive influence  exercised  by  this  intriguer  in  the 
north,  .\mhitiou8  inediixrily,  insatiable  vanity,  a 
~  '  '  cius  in  a  coterie,  an  as.sumplioii  of  skill 

/s,  were  his  principal  characteristics, 
......  .-.  i.ishness  and  cxiioiliency  were  his  princi- 
ples of  action.  After  some  rather  dishonorable 
iriiiiiM  n.r,  he  had  allied  himself  with  the  lory  party, 
:v  of  their  disgrace.  Like  Oxford  and 
I  .'',  he  made  an  attempt  to  ingratiate  him- 

seil  with  the  German  sovereign,  and  forwarded  to 
him  a  letter,  which,  for  fulsome  adulation,  was  too 
strong  even  for  the  German  apjM-tite  of  George  the 
First — "  I  beg  leave  by  this  to  kiss  your  majesty's 
hand,  and  congratulate  your  happy  accession  to  the 
throne."  The  vile  columiiics  of  .slanderers  had  as- 
persed his  character,  lie  said  ;  wicked  in.siiiuations 
were  made  against  his  loyalty.  His  own  services 
to  his  country,  his  share  in  promoting  the  union  of 
the  crowiis,  and  the  consequent  imposition  upon 
Si, .•'111,1  ,,fil,.,  ii't  of  selllemeiit — which  the  Scot- 
1  il  never  pa!i.s<>d — lii«   exertions  in 

adverse  to  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion in  the  days  of  .Vnnc,  with  lavish  promises  of 
his  determination  to  secure  it  now,  were  topics  on 
which  he  dilated  only  a  few  monllis  prior  tn  tlic  cele- 
brated hunting  match  at  Brsmar,  at  which  ho  un- 
furled the  flag  of  the  Stuaxts.  (Mrs  Thomson,  i., 
p.  51.) 

Not  contented  with  this,  he  exerted  his  great  in- 
fluence with  tlie  Scottish  chiefs,  to  procure  an  ad- 
dress of  congratulation  to  the  new  monarch  on  his 
accession  This  iuldress  was  signed  by  heads  of 
the  clans,  who  subwquciitly  became  parties  in  his 
rebellion.  Rut  it  was  all  to  no  purpose  The 
German  elector,  in  ascending  the  throne  of  a  great 
empire,  was  only  a  German  elector  still.  His 
views  were  early  bounded  by  the  confines  of  his 
petty  principality,  and  he  could  never  realize  an  es- 
timate of  the  nation  whom  necessity  had  compelled 
to  call  him  to  be.  their  chief.  Kngland  was  too  big 
for  him  ;  and  hLs  politics  were  based  upon  the  nar- 
row prejudices  of  liis  education.  To  til, 
earned  all  the  jx'tty  resentments  of  ;i 
and,  in  tiicir  gratification,  forgot  the  pniiru,,-  ,»- 
coming  a  monarch  whose  |i<)wer  rested  upon  the 
quicltMlids  <■'' f 'I'--'"'  1  •-' "•cession.  To  have  »«•- 
cured  the  »■  •.  would  have  only  cost 

thi-  I'aiv  m:-  _  honor,  or  lucrative  ap- 

To  have  done  so,  would  have  been  to 
<  in  its  origin  any  chance  of  immediate 

iaaurrecUon. 

All  hope*  of  honorable  or  dishonorable  ambition 
Wing  thus  cut  off — all  excuses  for  allegiance  be- 
ing crushed  bv  threats  of  impeachment  and  at- 
•       '       '  onduct — all   the   hereditary 

to  the  Stuart  race,   being 
r  —  -  ■"  ■•  ■suits  to  himself; 

— ■:  i   hopes — safety — 

I,  ,   .,l,„.,-i     :,,„l  tl,,. 


rererse,  with  all  its  dread  apparatus  of  punish- 
ment, had  not  yet  made  prudent.  Scott  has  well 
sketched  the  scene  in  Waverley,  though  he  has 
placed  it  at  a  later  dale.  Never  was  there  a  gath- 
ering in  Scotland  for  such  an  object,  which  dis- 
played a  greater  array  of  ancient  names.  The 
hunting  was  changed  into  a  council  of  war,  opened 
by  the  Earl  with  a  long  harangue,  apologetic  of 
his  past  tergiversation,  and  energetic  with  the 
promise  of  future  rcMilution.  Assurances  of  a 
general  rising  in  Kngland,  and  of  aid  from  France, 
mingled  with  appeals  to  thuso  national  feelings  so 
powerful  with  such  an  audience,  carried  away  at 
the  last  all  the  sngsesiions  of  prudence  ;  and  the 
whole  assembly  cmiuiiitted  themselves  by  an  oaih 
of  fealty  to  the  Stuarts. 

The  cause,  at  this  juncture,  had  much  of  the 
elements  of  success.  A  party  unbroken  in  spirit 
by  defeat  ;  resolute,  active,  united  ;  an  unpopular 
foreigner  on  the  throne,  estranging  the  afTectiuns 
of  the  ancient  nobility  of  England  by  crowding 
his  court  with  the  obscure  officials  of  his  petty 
principality,  wriggling  themselves  into  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  of  whose  very  language  they 
*crc  ignorant,  and  stilling  themselves  into  great- 
ness, by  measures  which  compromised  the  security 
of  their  master  and  the  peace  of  Europe  ; — dis- 
content universal  ;  the  tory  chiefs  constituting  the 
ministry  of  .\nne  pursued  with  forfeiture,  and 
threatened  with  death  ;  the  absence  of  any  stales- 
man  of  capacity  to  direct  with  energy  the  defence 
of  government  ;  the  abundant  supply  of  funds  in 
the  hands  of  .Mar  ;  these  were  advantages  which 
in  abler  hands  would  have  sent  the  Hanoverian 
Elector  to  learn  the  philosophy  of  patience  in  his 
hereditary  dominions. 

But  no  Claverhouse  with  ruthless  energy,  no 
Montrose  with  his  rapid  movements  was  there,  to 
give  life  to  a  party  who  only  wanted  a  leader. 
Now  when  they  bad  all  the  maliriel  of  war,  they 
wanted  the  gallant  youth,  who,  in  the  '45,  often 
reduced  to  his  last  guinea,  was  obliged  to  carve  his 
wray  to  a  throne  with  three  thousand  mountaineers 
armed  wiih  scythes.  But  the  supple  courtier 
could  neither  command  the  respect  of  hisfollowera 
hy  his  wisdom,  or  inspire  them  with  confidence  in 
his  military  skill,  which  he  began  to  acquire  when 
circumstances  elevated  him  to  command.  Through- 
out all  Scotland,  however,  to  the  north  of  the 
Forth,  the  flame  of  rebellion  spread  with  amazing 
speed,  and  the  incompetent  commander  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  well  supplied  army  of  ten 
thousand  men. 

Had  Charles  E^lward  been  so  equipped  in  the 
'45,  the  retreat  from  Derby  might  have  been 
changed  into  a  victorious  inarch  on  I^indon.  But 
the  leaders  of  the  rising  in  '15,  knew  better  bow 
to  write  gloomy  letters  of  anticipated  disaster, 
than  to  gain  victories  or  animate  soldiers  with  their 
prospect.  Every  scheme  was  discussed  with  the 
verbosity  of  diphmiatisls  negotiating  a  treaty  ;  and, 
in  general,  the  tide  had  passed  before  they  had 
resoWed  to  unloose  their  moorings.  The  impatient 
Highlandere,  instead  of  an  immediate  onslaught, 
were  turned  for  a  long  perio<l  into  Perth,  to  sow, 
in  i:    '  iiactfvity,  the  si^eds  of  vexation  and 

di.i!  The   capacity   of  M.ir   for   the 

lea.il  i-iiii,,  liny  be  judged  <if  by  two  c-^""  >-  ''"iiti 
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He  WM  very  fond  of  iho  ptaises  of  women  ;  but 
he  appears  to  liavo  had  a  aiirrcil : — 

"  Tlio  only  incuiivenience  1  had  by  Kale  Bruce 
lodging  in  the  saiuu  house  with  tno  was,  it  brought 
in  toil  many  uuinen  upon  me,  and  scmie  of  these 
brought  in  others,  and  to  this  iniiiutn  1  cannot  with 
discretion  get  quit  of  them." — {Thomson,  i.,  p. 
183.) 

Having  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  he  threw  off 
an  abundance  of  rebel  prnclamationa  at  Perth  ;  and 
he  chui'klt's  heartily  at  the  fact,  that  "  bvsydes 
other  disiMjrsings,  I  did  yeslerduy  cau»)  putt  in 
fifiein  copies  of  ii  in  the  Lords  of  Sessions  Bodies." 
— (7Viom.i«n,  i.,  p.  183.) 

The  old  cheTulier  landed  in  Seoiland  when  all 
necessity  for  his  presence  had  passed — when  dis- 
sensions had  destroyed  all  unity  uf  actinn — and 
Cowardice  had  cunsnmiiiated  ihe  ruin  which  inca- 
pacity had  made  sure.  The  chevalier  himself  wa» 
out  little  calculated  to  exhilarate  the  drouniiit; 
apirita  of  the  rebels.  From  the  moment  of  his 
landing  to  his  speedy  (light,  he  never  ceased  to  use 
his  handkerchief  tu  dry  the  iiire»8;int  torrent  of  his 
tears,  lljs  whole  conduct  in  Scotland  reminds  one 
of  the  hlubherini;  of  a  child.  .Vl  the  first  inter- 
view with  his  folliiuers,  he  mldressed  them  in  the 
following  style  of  lachrymose  rebuke  : — 

"  He  had  come  among  iheni,  he  said,  merely 
that  those  who  were  backward  in  dischargiu);  their 
own  duly,  mi^ihl  find  no  pretext  for  their  conduct 
in  his  own  absence.  For  myself,  it  is  no  new 
thing  fur  me  to  be  unforliinate,  since  my  whol< 
life  from  my  cradle  has  been  a  constant  series  of 
misfortune  ;  and  I  am  prepared,  if  it  so  pleases 
God,  to  sutler  the  cxieiit  of  the  thn^als  which  my 
enemies  throw  out  against  iiie." — {Jcssc,  i.,  p. 
54.) 

The  effect  of  this  mode  of  speech,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  hiiiisirif,  have  been  graphi- 
cally dctscribed  in  a  work  supposed  to  be  written 
by  the  Master  of  Sinclair,  who  was  in  Mar's 
camp,  a  continual  thorn  in  the  side  of  bis  com- 
mander. 

"  The  chevalier  had  a  speech  grave,  and  not 
very  clearly  expressive  of  his  thoughts,  nor  over 
much  10  the  purpose  ;  his  words  were  few,  and 
his  behavior  and  temper  seemed  always  composed. 
Neither  can  I  say  I  ever  saw  him  smile.  If  he 
was  disappointed  in  us,  we  v»cre  tenfold  more  so 
in  him — we  saw  nothing  in  liim  that  looked  like 
spirit.  He  never  appeared  with  cheerfulness  and 
vigor  to  animate  us ;  our  men  began  tu  despise 
him  ;  some  oiied  if  he  could  speak.  I  am  sure  the 
figure  he  made  dejected  us ;  and  had  he  sent  us 
6000  men  uf  good  troops,  and  never  himself  come, 
we  had  done  other  things  than  we  have  done." — 
(SiiotUsicoodc  Miscellanies. ) 

His  conduct  was  as  disheartening  as  his  appear- 
ance and  his  words,  and  exhibits  to  us  the  fate 
that  aw:iiied  us  in  the  successful  issue  of  his  enter- 
prise. While  at  Scone,  among  tlie  presbylcrians 
of  Perth,  ho  would  mil  allow  a  prolesiant  even  to 
say  grace  before  liiin — i>slenialiously  retaining  a 
confessor  to  re|)eat  the  paternosters  and  ave-inarias. 
Notwithstanding  all  Lord  Mar's  anxiety,  loo,  in 
collecting  the  necessary  ribbons,  and  "  making  a 
crown,  in  pieces,  at  Edinburgh,  and  bringing  it 
over  here,"  he  deferred  the  important  mummery 
of  his  coronation,  as  he  could  not  take  the  usual 
coronation  uaili.  A  day  or  two  before  the  flight 
of  the  Jacobite  army  from  Perth,  we  find  this  able 
commander  busying  himself  in  getting  together 
"  a  collection  of  all  papers  relating  to  the  corona- 


tion of  King  Charles  the  First  and  .Second,"  with 
the  view  of  not  committing  any  viulatiun  of  the 
rules  of  etiquette,  in  the  important  ccrcnionisl  for 
the  chevalier. 

The  news  of  the  advance  of  Argyle,  spread 
consternation  among  Ihe  leaders  ofthe  rebel  force, 
while  the  Highlanders,  chafing  under  an  inactivity 
so  foreign  tu  iheir  character,  insisted  on  being  led 
to  immediate  action.  A  retreat  was  ordered — the 
chevalier  shedding  tears  over  the  miseries  of  his 
position,  and  whining,  as  usual,  against  the  mea 
who  had  risked  their  all  for  him.  "  Instead  of 
bringing  him  a  crown,"  ho  groaned,  "  thev  had 
brought  him  to  his  grave."  The  indignant  High- 
landers were  dragged  along  the  coi>st  sullen  and 
dejected.  They  were  at  last  deserted  by  the  chev- 
alier. Mar,  and  tlie  instigators  of  the  rebellion, 
who  took  shipping  for  France,  leaving  the  miser- 
able dupt'S  of  their  incapacity  to  a  universal  mili- 
tary execution,  which  crushed  the  impotent  resiat- 
ance  of  undisciplined  despair. 

The  defeat  of  the  rebels,  and  the  horrors  of 
their  execution,  had  less  effect  in  laving  Jacobit- 
ism  ill  ruins,  than  the  appearance,  character,  and 
conduct  uf  the  old  chevalier.  All  enthusiasm 
vanished — all  the  lofty  ideas  nf  the  chivalrous 
valor  announced  as  one  of  his  characteristics,  were 
chased  away  by  the  miserable  reality  ; — all  the 
lory  anticipations  of  his  complying  spirit  in  reli- 
gion were  disappointed.  They  had  licked  the  dnst 
in  vain.  They  had,  to  no  pur|>ose,  tlirown  them- 
selves into  the  hopeless  struggle  of  determined 
loyally,  against  the  settled  power  uf  an  usurper. 
On  their  cuuntry  they  had  brought  the  devastations 
of  a  civil  war  ;  on  themselves  they  had  dragged  a 
retribution  either  in  their  victory  or  iheir  defeat. 
The  nature  of  the  latter  was  exemplified  by  the 
event ;  the  former  could  be  correctly  guessed, 
when  they  found  in  their  future  king,  a  weak,  im- 
practicable man,  who  would  yield  nothings-con- 
cede no  p<unt  tu  civilization  and  established  free- 
dom, whose  counsellors  were  Jesuits,  and  to  whose 
favor  the  surest  passport  was  his  confessor. 

On  his  return  to  France,  his  first  act  was  nearly 
as  fmdish  as  his  conduct  in  Scotland.  He  dismis- 
sed from  his  service  the  only  Englishman  who 
could  conduct  it.  and  give  his  cause  respectability. 
Rolingbroke  had  submitted  to  the  degradation  of 
being  appointed  "secretary  of  state"  to  a  mon- 
arch who  could  not  obtain  the  means  of  life  but 
from  eleemosynary  aid.  He  had,  with  his  usual 
skill,  negotiated  with  the  court  of  France  for  the 
effective  assistance  of  all  its  power.  He  was  in 
constant  communication  with  the  F,arl  nf  Mar, 
when  that  commander  was  leading  his  victims  on 
to  ruin.  Yet  the  first  act  of  the  chevalier  on  his 
return  was  his  written  dismissal  on  a  miserable 
scrap  of  paper,  from  "  all  his  honors  and  emolu- 
ments!" "  The  kingly  heroic  style,"  says  Bo- 
lingbroke  in  his  noted  letter  to  Wyndham,  "of  the 
paper  was,  that  he  had  no  farther  occasion  for  my 
services,  accompanied  by  an  order  to  deliver  up  all 
the  papers  in  my  office  tuOrmond,all  which  might 
have  been  contained  in  a  moderate  sized  letter 
case."  Horace  Walpole,  describing  the  feeling 
of  Paris,  also  tells  us  the  cause  of  Bnlingbroke'a 
disgrace.  "  They  use  poor  Harry  most  unmerci- 
fully, and  call  him  knave  and  traitor :  and  God 
knows  VI hat.  1  believe  all  pour  Harry's  fault 
was,  that  he  could  not  play  his  part  with  a  grave 
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■  '     "     '    '  ■ '  h  the  letter 

IxrilHi,  yet 

...    >,iM  have  no 

■<   in   this  letter 

i: Denounced  as  a 

traiiiir,  he  throws  baek  with  insnUinp  sarcasm,  the 
seorn  and  eoritrinpt  of  a  man  who  knew  his  aocii- 
s  'fs.  He  did  worse  than  this,  by  pounding  in  the 
oriinWeof  a  dry  lopic  which  he  seldom  used,  the 
d<x-inni's  of  divine  right  and  passive  ob<:dicnee, 
which  r<i:i9tituted  the  fStuart  creed.  These  doc- 
trines, hitherto  kept  in  abi>yanee,  were  now  held  up 
111  the  ridicule  of  mankind,  with  every  biitor  |)erson- 
:!!  !V  necessary  to  the  enlivening  a  political  disijui- 

I     .   .„  .  .  „„,..„.,.,  ,..r.„i  ,,■..„  produced  by  this 

nie  rhevalier's 

.. -^ ,    d  out  the  sin  of 

(ieor^e  the  First  in  reijard  to  his  attainder;  the 
natural  weakness  of  understandin);  which  the  chev- 
alier inherited,  held  out  no  encouraping  prospect 
in  success,  and  the  mixture  of  gross  licentiousness 
» itii  fanatical  oliservance  of  the  punctilios  of  his  re- 
ligion, displayed  a  character  not  of  a  kind  to  invite 
the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  a  Protestant  empire. 
The  more  minute  accounts  which  daily  arrived  of 
1'       '  'r  of  the  man,  and  of  his  priestly  coun- 

ij'leted  the  disnust  which  the  sarcasms 
1  ;  J  .■■,iii_  .ii'ke  had  excited,  and  led  the  toricstuihe 
c^'iv-lusion,  that  the  worst  lot  for  themselves  as  for 
their  country  would  be  the  restoration  of  such  a  king. 
This  w:is  not  the  Last  attempt  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  German  sovereigns,  prior  to  the  memorable 
'4.5.  Wherever  On-at  Britain  had  a  quarrel,  the 
emissaries  of  tlie  chevalier  apjieared  to  hatch  it  into 
life,  and  excite  compassion  by  an  exhibition  of  his 
sores.  The  iron-headed  Swede,  Charles  XII.,  en- 
raged at  the  conduct  of  George  the  First,  had  detcr- 
Miiii-d,  at  the  head  of  10,000  troops,  to  make  a  de- 
ft-ent  on  England.  A  cannon-shot  stopped  the 
rnn-er  of  the  royal  madman,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
chevalier  now  rested  upon  the  barbarian  power  of 
U'lssi.i.  This  having  proved  a  broken  prop,  he  re- 
pair.-d  to  Madrid  to  implore  llie  comptission  of 
.Mlx-roni.  The  result  was  a  new  expedition,  of 
which  general  history  makia  no  mention,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  once  popular  Duke  of  OrT7Kmd,and 
having  for  its  objirct  a  descent  on  .Scotland.  The 
elements  conspired  against  the  adventurers ;  most 
of  the  ships  were  shattered  ere  they  had  pro|K'rly 
got  to  sea ;  and  two  only  could  pro<!e(.d  to  their 
destination,  where  the  Karl  of  Seaforth,  Tiillibar- 

■  ■ ..,.,,.  '-uided 

pur- 
(■■m:i_.  lit, .ijiT.i,,,  .1111. ,11^  ill.;  ...Tiiiooi  lui.  vwstcrn 
Isles. 

V!  :ifi..tn-,w  1,1  ri.sinre  the  Stiiarts  having  thus 
I  .•alityofhis  race,  the  chcr- 

■■!•  with  great  composure  to  his 

dt-»iiny.  Occupied  with  his  mistresww  and  hiscon- 
{■•"'nr'.  h"  gave  up,  without  a  sigh,  the  ho|)ca  of 
'  !    the  torics  of  Kngland,  instructed  by 

!  fi>ri'nl  him  and   hi«  principli.8.     The 

"f  tory  «up- 
I  rig  faction 


ivcsi 


ihey 


■1-  •        IllCJ 

had  no  monarch  tu  seek  tlieir  auulaoce  ;  tho  loyally  { 


of  the  cavaliers  was  never  displayed  bv  their  descend- 
ants to  the  Brunswick  race  ;  from  being  royalists 
they  became  aristocrats,  and,  partly  by  the  aid  of 
jKipular  excitement,  partly  by  the  force  of  their 
own  influence,  their  history  for  a  hundred  years  is 
the  oppositioD  to  any  extension  of  regal  preroga- 
tive. 

The  long  domination  of  \Valp<dc,  tho  great 
leader  of  the  second  generation  of  tho  whigs, 
reconciled  the  country  to  its  new  sovereigns. 
His  sagacious  schemes,  so  wise  in  their  ob- 
ject, ao  unjustifiable  in  the  means  by  which  (hey 
were  attaincil,  broke  up  the  parties  of  the  days 
of  Anne,  and  fused  lliem  into  new  combina- 
tions. The  statesmen  who  had  clung  to  the  hope 
of  a  Stuart  restoration  as  the  means  of  power, 
abandoned  at  last  the  impracticahlc  roprescnialive 
of  the  dynasty  to  his  fate.  They  found  him  unlit 
for  a  master,  too  obstinate  for  a  tool,  too  helpless 
fur  an  ally,  too  dangerous  as  a  friend.  His  cause 
was  left  to  find  adherents  amid  the  wild  glens  and 
mountains  of  tho  north,  where  attachment  could 
linger  on  unaflecled  by  the  shocks  of  party  taciics, 
or  the  tortuous  policy  of  ambitious  politicians. 
Here  tho  highland  chieftains,  living  in  their  miH- 
tiides,  without  communication  except  with  their  ex- 
iled brethren  in  Franee,  and  ignorant  of  the  silent 
settlement  of  feeling,  and  reconciliation  of  opposing 
interests  in  the  south,  could  drink  Jacobite  toasts 
with  enthusiastic  shouts,  and  find  vent  to  feelinijin 
treasonable  harangues  against  the  German  lairdie. 

Thirty  years,  with  its  many  changes,  had  ex- 
pired ;  age  had  crept  over  the  chevalier ;  a  new 
generation  had  arisen,  a  new  king  sat  u\mn  tho 
throne  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  career  of 
VVal|xjle  had  closed.  Tho  long  jicriod  of  fifly- 
seven  years  had  swept  over  the  ruins  of  the  Stuart 
monarchy,  when  another  of  the  line  made  a  last  at- 
tempt to  recover  his  inheritance.  A  striking  epi- 
sode it  is  in  the  dull  history  of  tho  reign  of  George 
the  .Second,  when  a  youth,  attended  by  seven  fol- 
lowers, landed  in  the-  wilds  of  Moidart,  to  sh.ake 
the  government  of  the  gre.itcst  of  miMlern  nations, 
and  to  embarrass  the  world  with  the  problem  of  his 
success.  Without  a  friend  to  counsel  him  to  pro- 
ceed— with  his  father's  entreaties  ringing  in  hia 
ears,  to  think  of  the  hopeless  enterprise  as  a  dream 
— with  all  the  adherents  to  his  family,  in  the  land 
to  which  he  came,  protesting  against  it  unless  sup- 
ported by  10,000  bayonets — without  the  knowledge 
or  assistance  of  the  court  of  Franee,  the  pretender 
landed  in  the  Wesleni  Isles,  which  he  was  so  soon 
to  traverse  as  a  hunted  wanderer.  History  has 
few  chapters  so  romantic  ;  fiction  cannot  embellish 
it,  and  |ioetry  attains  its  loftiest  flight  when  en- 
gaged in  the  narrative  of  facts.  Had  success 
crowned  the  enterprise  it  would  have  been  re- 
nowned as  one  of  the  astonishing  feats  in  history: 
but  a  civil  war  without  the  pruhahility  of  trium)ih, 
is  a  crime  greater  than  all  others,  since  no  other  is 
■o  productive  of  enduring  calamity.  It  annihilates 
all  reverence  for  justice,  all  the  amenities  by  which 
humanity  has  incorporated  into  warfare  the  eentle 
spirit  of  compassion,  forbearance,  am!  '■; 

it  Benerates  a  ferocity  which  resents  i  ' 

-      •;:   !-     -v.  but  a  worse  calamity  m  •  "  "   ■ '  » 
H-tion  on  the  scaffold  ;  it  leaves  bc- 
'  (■•'Ills  which  diatiitb  a  nation's  re- 
<pf  generations;  in  short,  it 
,,  les,  if  not  brethren  joined  by 

the  ties  of  tJlofHl,  at  least  the  citizens  of  a  common 
Auiilry,  entailing  upon  many  of  them  tho  ruin  of 
their  fortane,  and  a  perpetual  exile.   No  cause,  how 
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dpojily  »opv('r  baaed  in  iho  principles  of  .•<— "-^i  '•■■■■-' 
lice,  couUl  sanction  llic  iinliiTtiiiiin  nf 
ties,  witliuiit  a  aurur  ground  tli:in  si  iii'  , 

triumph  ;  and  it  is  this  which  mum  he  looked  to  li 
ovnry  leader  u(  revolutions,  who  does  not  ieaw 
the  execrations  of  his  victims,  or  the  condemnation 
of  posterity  sitting  in  judifment  upon  his  tomb. 

If  at  any  time  there  was  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess, it  w;i8  at  the  periml  when  the  chevalier  ar- 
rived. Two  causes  of  ibis  we  shall  li  '  ii 
lihortly  to  advert  to,  in  relation  to  the  i 
days  of  the  two  first  Georges.  At  un^  |..  ii..<i 
George  the  Second  reigned  wiih  a  character  as  un- 
popular as  his  father's.  His  personal  licentious- 
ness, as  it  was  little  known,  created  only  a  small  part 
of  that  sum  of  indignation  which  bad  no  measure  in 
its  expre.'tsion,  and  threatened,  when  put  in  action, 
1o  efTeet  another  revolution.  The  monarch's  pre- 
dilections for  his  German  principality  involved  the 
country  in  the  great  continental  war.  The  people 
became  disgusted  with  their  monarch,  and  his  min- 
isters were  invtdved  in  the  same  torrent  of  obloquy 
with  their  master.  Tliroughnut  the  empire  the 
name  of  Hanover  became  odious  to  a  proverb,  and 
various  pamphlets  appeared  as  to  the  legality  of 
changing  kings. 

'I'he  tories,  too,  in  the  gloomy  region  of  oppo- 
sition to  which  the  long  domination  of  Walpido 
had  consigned  them,  began  to  see  a  morning  rising 
on  their  despair.  They  began  to  treat  the  unhap- 
py Jacobites  with  kindness.  They  had  fought  with 
hopeless  endeavor  for  thirty-two  years,  the  battle 
of  faction  in  the  legislature,  and  were  uniformly 
beaten  by  the  organized  phalanx  of  the  whig  min- 
isters. At  this  time,  the  fame  of  the  accomplisb- 
ineiits  of  (Charles  K.dward  was  carried  overKiirope, 
and  the  tories  dreamt  once  more  in  him  of  a  Stuart 
king.  A  forgotten  incident  in  parliamentary  histo- 
ry illustrates  this.  When  the  expedition  under 
Marshal  Saxe,  in  174.3 — destined  for  the  invasion 
of  England — was  about  to  sail,  an  opportunity  was 
adorded  by  a  royal  message,  for  an  ebullition  in 
parliament  of  tory  feeling.  Sir  Francis  Dashwood 
broke  out  into  a  rapture  on  revolutions,  and  hinted 
that  the  subverter  of  a  monarchy  might  not  be  a 
usuriH-r.  The  inference  was  cheered  by  many  of 
the  party  ;  and,  contrary  to  .all  precedent  on  such 
a  subject,  the  address  in  answer  to  the  royal  mes- 
sage was  bitterly  opposed.  The  arrest  of  Jacobite 
members  in  corresimndence  with  the  Stuarts  was 
pronounced  illegal,  and  the  suspension  of  the  habt- 
0.1  corpus  act  was  only  carried  by  the  whigs,  after 
the  keenest  struggle  in  the  parliamentary  history 
of  the  times. 

The  ministry  were  culpably  remiss  in  procuring 


r,  .r  ibi-  fir%l  I 


:   and  If  von  cvx 

.  I« 
Writing  to  the 
he  says  :   '  The 


1,  you  know  our  fate, 
iitleman  a  fortnight  later, 
I'reht'li  are  not  come,  God  be  thanked '  but  had 
5000  landed  in  any  part  of  this  island  a  week  ago, 
I  verily  Indieve  the  entire  conquest  would  not  hava 
cost  them  a  battle.'  "— (AVo.v,  i.,  p.  280-1.) 

This  may  b«i  the  ''  '     -;  at  the 

same  time,  it  is  an  the  in>- 

mineney  of  the  dani,.  .  .  .    ir.,.<.pj. 

Nothing  coulil  be  worse  than  l!  :ic« 

adopted,  except  the  mode  of  r'        „  re- 

bellion was  at  an  end.  The  Manp^is  of  Tweed- 
dale,  the  Scottish  secretary  of  state,  could  provide 
nothing.  There  was  no  order,  no  stddiers,  no  mo- 
terirl  of  war — nothing  but  the  indomitable  patience 
and  the  co(d  twgacity  of  Duncan  Forlios,  to  oppose 
to  the  rclx'llion  now  rolling  to  the  south. 

"  .Ml  Jacobites,"  says  the  president,  "  how  pm- 
dent  soever,  became  mad  ;  all  doubtful  people  be- 
came Jacobites,  and  all  bankrupts  became  heroes, 
and  talked  of  nothing  but  hereditary  rights  and  vic- 
tory. I'ndcr  these  circumstances,  I  found  myself 
almost  alone,  without  troops,  without  arms,  with- 
out money  or  credit ;  provided  with  no  means  to 
prevent  extreme  folly,  except  pen,  ink,  and  a 
tongue,  and  some  reputation  ;  and  if  you  will  ex- 
cept .Macleod,  whom  I  sent  for  from  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  supported  by  nobody  of  common  sense  or 
courage." — {CuUodi-n  Pajtrrs.) 

The  governmont  afler  being  aware  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  rebels,  were  guilty  of  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  despising  them.  The  following  is  the  do- 
seriplion  of  them  in  the  government  paper — the 
Edinburgh  Couranl  of  10th  September,  1745  : — 

"  Not  one  half  of  them  have  tolerable  arms,  and 
they  arc  such  a  pitiful  ignorant  crew,  that  such  as 
have  spread  themselves  to  seek  for  arms  are  fit  for 
nothing.  They  can  give  no  account  of  their 
strength,  of  their  designs,  or  even  of  themselves, 
hut  talk  of  Snirshin,  (snuff,)  King  Shamesh, 
(James,)  Scshnit,  (Hegcnt,)  Pluntcr,  new  brogues, 
&c.,  and  diminish  daily." 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  the  move- 
ments of  the  rebel  army  from  Glenfinlas  to  Culli>- 
den.  The  story  is  too  well  known,  and  its  merits 
and  defects  have  be.n  to.i  „u,->  i-nTiv:iv~,,l  When 
we  see  ernirs,  or  i:  -hip 

of  the  chevalier,  «  ■■  of 

his  army  and  the  circumstances  of  bis  exix-diiion. 
We  can  never  separate  a  thing  from  the  cjioch  in 
which  it  happ«>ned,  and  if  unsusceptible  of  justifica- 
tion, it  may  not  be  so  of  palliation.  We  confess, 
information  as  to  the  expedition  of  Charles  Ed- 1  however,  that  after  a  renewed  study  of  the  cain- 
ward.  He  had  been  three  weeks  in  the  country  '  paign,  we  can  see  no  great  blunder  excey^t  the  hat- 
before  they  knew  he  bad  landed;  and  had  it  not '  tie  of  Cullodcn.  There,  the  field  was  deliberately 
been  for  Duncan  Forbes,  the  president  of  the  court  chosen,  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Cumbcr- 
of  session,  the  rebel  leader  might  have  been  at  Ed-  land — none  more  suited  to  enable  l"«  •.rt,lt..ry  to 
inburgb   without   a   man   to   oppose   him.     With  i  mow  down   the  unprotected  foe.  '     lion, 

reference  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  rising '  Klose,  and  Jesse  have,  however,  •  :  the 

was  justified  bv  a  probability  of  success,  wo  may  !  retreat  from  Derby,  for  which  the  chevalier  is  not 
cite  a  passage  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Klose,  which  responsible,  as  he  opposed  it  to  the  last.  This  con- 
is  evidently  colored  by  the  passions  of  the  mo-  i  demnation  appears  without  grounds,  w  hen  we  look 
mont.  at  the  position  of  the  rebel  force.    At  Derby  it  was 

"  The  population  could  not  be  said  to  show  any  '  almost  surrounded  by  three  irnnies,  the  Cuke  of 
open  favor  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts;  but  there ! Cumberland  having,  within  a  few  miles,  a  force 
ecemed  to  be  a  cohl  indilference  as  to  the  issue  of  nearly  double,  .\nother  of  6000  men.  under  Mar- 
the  struggle.  Henry  Fox,  a  memhrr  of  Ihc  minis-  ■  shal  Wade,  was  skirting  along  the  w  estern  side  of 
try,  and  a  man  by  no  means  of  a  desponding  char- 1  Yorkshire  ;  while,  for  the  defence  of  tlie  capital, 
acter,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  C.  H.  Williams,  dated  the  an  army  was  concentrating  on  F'inchb  y  t^ommoD. 
Sth  of  September,  says:  'England,  Wade  says,  J  To  oppose,  without  ariillerv.  bis  hreei-ldcss  moun- 
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teiDMis  to  >  collision  with  these  forces  in  a  Torcif^ 
land,  would  have  been  iiislifiatile  only  as  an  act  of 
despair  at  h-'  ••-'—  a  defeat  would  have  resulted 
in  the  utter  ,iion  of  an  army  which  had 

DO  naiivi-  1  of  refuge  to  hide  thero  from 

the  I  airy. 

All  on  the  cooperation  of  France,  and 

no  priwiK-cl  of  this  arri»inj,  retreat  was  indeed  the 
only  aliernative.  On  this  suhjecl  Mr.  Jesse,  how- 
eTer,  rejieats  what  others  have  formerly  asserted, 
but  which  cannot  be  adopted  without  better  evi- 
dence. He  slates,  that  at  the  moment  of  retreat, 
10,000  French  troops  were  on  the  [Mjinl  of  emtwrk- 
ing  for  England — the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  other 
peers  were  on  the  eve  of  declaring  in  favor  of  the 
chevalier,  and  Welsh  gentlemen  and  their  follow- 
ers were  on  the  road.  All  these  schemes,  how- 
ever, failed  when  the  retreat  began.  The  French 
were  countermanded,  and  the  rising  insurgents  of 
England  returned  to  their  homes.  "  I  believe,'' 
says  Ijord  Mahon,  "  that  had  Charles  marched  on- 
ward from  Derby,  he  would  have  gained  the  Brit- 
ish throne." 

There  is  scarce  any  civil  war  we  have  ever  read 
of  where  cowardice  so  great,  and  ferocity  so  brutal, 
was  cxhibiied,  a.-)  bv  the  Inmps  of  government  in 
this.  Falkirk  and  Preston  are  illu.^tralions  of  the 
former.  The  whole  progress  nf  the  war  presents 
numerous  examples  of  cold-hlooded  and  deliberate 
butchery,  unprovoked  by  similar  excesses,  and — he 
it  said  to  the  eternal  honor  of  the  rebels — una- 
»cnged  by  similar  atrocities.  These  were  not  tri- 
umphs to  be  consecrated  at  altars.  They  were, 
however,  the  subject  of  contemporary  rejoicing.  It 
was  not  against  the  victims  merely  that  the  out- 
rages were  committed,  but  against  humanity  in  all 
times — against  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  de- 
pended on  the  issue. 

The  scenes  which  followed  the  victory  of  Cullo- 
den  constitute  one  of  the  darkest  pictures  in  the 
histiirv  of  modern  Ruro[>e.  Seldom  ha.t  the  mel- 
ancholy truth  been  more  sadly  realized,  that  a  goinl 
cause  is  often  stained  with  infamy  by  the  infamy 
of  its  Birents.  The  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us  present  an  almost  incredible  detail  of 
barbarities,  and  yet  they  are  vouched  by  testimony 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reject.  When  all  resist- 
anco  had  ceased,  the  wounded  and  the  dying  were 
put  to  death  by  deliberate  command.*  Pris4iners 
were  taken  out  in  files,  und«!r  the  assurance  of  hon- 
orable safety,  and  coolly  shot ;  f  othera  were  en- 
eloaed  in  huts,  which  were  set  on  fire,J  the  yells 
of  despairir-  -  rnim  amidst  them  being  not 
louder  tha'  nf  exultation  from  the  cra- 

ven triiops  ...  .  .,,„,,„,  who,  with  their  bayonets, 
tiiiHi'd  h.iek  into  the  flames  the  miserable  wretches 
whi>  attempted  an  escape.  The  wounded  were 
dogged  to  the  hiding-places  which  their  strengih 
enabled  them  to  reach,  and  which  compassion  was 
ever  ready  to  affnrd  them.  Here  their  lealous  vic- 
tors entered,  not  to  assuage  the  tortures  under 
which  they  grnaned,  or  to  afford  the  relief  which 
would  not  have  been  a  virtue — because  to  give  it  is 
s  '- reeking  with  the  blood 

'  '-ut  the  throats  of  sick 

'  itnes«e«    describe 

•  command  of  the 

,„    •!,,.   r,.|,(   nr.l.T- 


•  y 
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another  lathed  to  the  limit  of  physical  endurance  * 
— othere  "  hashed"  with  the  broad-sword  to  death. 
Add  to  this,  that  when  the  workof  delilwratc  butch- 
ery had  ceased,  no  regard  was  had  to  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  and  the  groans  of  the  dying — no  surgeon 
was  allowed  to  apply  proper  remedies  for  their  re- 
covery, and  when  any  of  these  were  in  the  same 
unhappy  circumstances,  their  instruments  were 
taken  from  them,  that  they  might  give  no  relief.f 

These  accumulated  wrongs  were  not  confined  to 
the  vicinity  of  ("iiUoden.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land advanced  into  the  Highlands  as  far  as  Fort 
.\ugustus,  from  which  he  detached  numerous 
Rfiuadrons  to  hunt  down  the  wrecks  of  the  army  of 
the  chevalier.  The  country  was  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  castles  of  I»vat,  Glengarry, 
and  IrfM-liiel  were  burnt.  Huts  and  hovels  were 
deslniyed  ;  without  distinction  of  age,  or  sex,  or 
rank,  without  proof  of  guilt  or  the  existence  of  sus- 
picion, the  miserable  inhabitants  were  shot  like 
wild  beasts  upon  their  mountains,  or  driven  with 
their  cattle  to  be  butchered  with  them  in  the  south, 
while  naked  women  were  compelled  to  ride  on 
horses,  and  were  thereafter  violated.  The  unhap- 
py privates  were  invulved  in  the  same  treason 
with  their  chiefs.  No  distinction  was  made  in  the 
fate  of  the  ignorant  mountaineers,  who,  without 
knowledge  of  the  past  or  foresight  of  the  future, 
only  obeyed  the  command  of  their  master,  without 
finding  in  their  coile  of  legislation  any  precedent  to 
question  its  object  or  dispute  its  power.  Of  the 
immediate  con»<'quencc8  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
"  Drummossie  Muir,"  the  historian  sums  up  all  in 
telling  us  of  silence  and  desolation  over  fifty  miles; 
of  the  widows'  and  orphans'  tears,  shed  amid  the 
desolation  of  ruined  villages  ;  of  the  groans  of  the 
expiring  victims  who  perished  beneath  the  wither- 
ing blast  of  that  unrelenting  vengeance  which 
hunted  them  from  their  humble  home,  and  from 
the  quiet  glens  in  which,  af^er  the  storm  had 
passed,  they  might  have  lived  to  display  all  the 
tender  charities  which  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the 
Highland  name. 

In  describing  this  portion  of  the  career  of  Cum- 
berland, our  three  historians  very  strangely  waste 
their  space  in  vague  generalities  and  eloquent  de- 
clamation. Had  they  merely  repeated  from  the 
mcmiiirs  gathered  by  the  Jacobite  devotion  of  Bish- 
op Forbes,  a  few  particular  instances  of  the  atroci- 
ties indulged  in  by  the  victors,  they  would  have 
created  an  impression  which  they  have  failed  to  do, 
and  done  justice  to  the  murden.>d  Jacobites  whom 
they  wish  to  commiserate. 

t'nmberland,  unfortunately,  was  not  alone  in  the 
command.  He  had  a  lieutenant  of  the  name  of 
Hawley,  who  has  exceeded  anything  we  know  of 
in  the  history  of  civiliwd  warfare.  "  He  is,"  say* 
Horace  Walpole,  "  called  lord  chief  justice,  (aa 
if  another  Jeffries ;)  frequent  and  sudden  execu- 
tions are  his  passion." 

"  Hawley  was  a  niflian  of  a  low  order,  thoagh 
placed  by  fortune  In  a  high  place.  He  was  an  ad- 
mirable foil  to  his  royal  patron,  for,  compared  with 
Hawley.  Cumb<!rland  was  humane  and  gcneroui. 
Hawley  found  an  occasion  to  outrage  di'cency  even 
in  his  will,  into  which  he  introduced  this  exprea- 
sion  :  '  The  priest,  I  conclude,  will  have  his  fee  ; 
let  the  puppy  have  it.'  It  was  a  common  saying 
among  his  soldiers,  that  ho  conferred  more  fre 
quently  with  his  hangmen  than  with  any  other  of 
bis  aidea-de-camp." — (Klott,  i.,  p.  371.) 

•  Forbes'  JatMU  Memoir*,  p.  236.       t  tb.,  p.  246. 
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Wo  will  not  follow  this   man'«   footateps.     It 
would  Ivail  tiR  into  a  dvtail   tx'ithcr  calciiUtod  to 


■!ii)n.     Yet  his  mili- 

|iml  to  lh«  lin({fr- 
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get,  ill  the  blimincu  ol   llivir  lury,  that 
w  hoin  they  torture  and  muulato,  is  mode  in  the  im- 
age of  Uod. 

Here  is  the  mode  in  which  the  rebels  were  exe- 
cuted : — 

"  Every  preparation  having  been  made,  the  exe- 
cutioner drew  the  cap  of  eacn  from  their  pockets, 
and  having  drawn  it  over  their  eyes,  the  rope  was 
adjusted  round  their  necks,  and  they  were  ^•l"""" 
immediately  turned  off.     After  having  huii 
three  minutes.  Colonel  Townley,  who  still ' 
signs  of  /ij'e,  was  ilie  first  who  was  cut  down,  a. 
having  been  stripped  of  his  clothes,  was  laid  on  li 
block,  and  his  head  severed  from  his  body.     The 
executioner  then  extracted  his  heart  and  entrails, 
which  he  threw  into  the  lire ;  and  in  this  manner, 
one  by  one,  proceeded  to  the  disgusting  task  of  be- 
heading and  di8('inhowe!ling  the  bwliea  of  the  re- 
maining ciglil." — {Jessr,  ii.,  p.  iiW.) 

Thesi'  viiuvorthy  iiidignitir.s  offered  to  the  last 
wrix-ks  of  mortality — these  pcrwcuiions  beyond  the 
scaffold— <'ruel  insults  added  to  misfortune — have 
something  in  them  abject  and  degrading,  and  can- 
not be  ju.stified  by  any  necessity  of  punishment. 
Huninn  hiws  only  disgust  the  living  by  attempting 
to  e^irry  their  infamy  beyond  the  grave  ;  and  the 
outragi:s  on  the  mangled  corpses  of  their  victims 
are  worthy  of  beasts  of  prey,  who  mutilate  the 
carcass  which  repletion  has  rendered  them  unable 
to  gorge.  When  we  recall  the  judicial  munlers  of 
that  time — the  condemnation  without  trial,  or  alter 
a  mockery  of  trial — we  cannot  forget  the  sulilinie 
judgment  of  Ixtrd  Digby  on  the  death  of  Suifford, 
"  lie  that  commits  murder  with  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice, heightens  that  crime  to  the  uttermost.  I'he 
eye,  if  it  l>e  prstincted  with  any  color,  is  vitiated 
in  its  discerning.  Let  us  take  heed  of  a  blood- 
shotten  eye  in  judgment." 

The  wanderings  of  Charles  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  give  us  some  of  the  most  romantic 
sketches  in  history.  His  patience,  fortitude,  manly 
courage,  and  at  times  his  childish  terror — the  fidel- 
ity of  the  clansmen,  who  spumed  the  splendid 
bribe  that  would  have  made  them  wealthier  than 
the  greatest  of  their  chiefs — the  heroic  courage  of 
Flora  M'Donald — the  succession  of  lucky  accidents 
that  announced  a  danger,  or  prevented  the  evils  of 
one  past — the  shifts  and  misery  to  which  the  scion 
of  a  royal  race  was  obliged  to  stoop — the  uncom- 
plaining s<>renity  with  which  he  bore  it  all — consti- 
tute a  succession  of  pictures  so  interesting,  that  the 
baldest  history  of  it  could  not  deaden  emotions  of 
sympathy.  Nor  will  the  most  cynical  heart  find 
»<^ope  for  a  sneer  at  that  fervent  devotion  which 
generous  minds,  measuring  their  love  by  their  en- 
thusiasm, ever  fell  to  tho  object  of  their  affec- 
tions. 

I'he  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  prince's 
sufferings  : — 

"  .Vt  this  period  of  his  wanderings,  Charles  ap- 
peared to  his  guide  to  have  reached  the  last  stage 
of  misery,  for,  owing  to  the  filthy  holes  in  which, 
during  tho  last  two  months,  he  had  often  been 
obliged  to  take  shelter,  he  was  now  covered  with 
▼ermin." — {Klosf,  ii.,  p.  75.) 

He  often  ran  great  risks  in  going  into  the  small 


..j..^  V. 


■<t  to  which  he  came, 
tobacco.  The  nuxto 
^Aer  lecoiving  it,  ia 


'    '  ,  we  are  told  by  oim  of  his  cmnoanioM 

in  adversity,  used  to  smoke  a  great   '  kco, 

and  would  sometimes  sing  them  a  »<>:  ?  up 

their  hearts." — (Jtsit,  ii.,  p.  17.) 

"  After  supper,  he  produced  a  pipe,  the  only  one 
which  he  ever  made  use  of,  which  is  dewnbed  as 
having  Im-cu  as  black  as  ink,  and  worn  or  broken  to 
the  stump  I  He  had  suffered  much,  he  sjiid,  from 
the  ttMithache,  and  tobacco  usually  alleviated  the 
pain." — (Jessr,  ii.,  n.  51.) 

His  escape  to  trance,  his  expulsion  from  the 
T^rt'nch  territory,  and  final  »«itl. m. m  m  |i  iK     i.iv.. 

i;   foniied    portions  of   fain 
return  to   Italy  he  kept  i;; 

■e  with  the  expatriated  Jacobites.  Ho 
lo  think  that  they  had  only  done  their  duty, 
uiid  iliat  any  attention  to  them  was  unlooked  for 
and  unnecessary.  Perhaps  there  was  nlw)  anotlter 
cause  which  left  to  him  the  unbroken  solitude  of  a 
nx;hi8e.  In  his  wanderings  in  the  Hiehhinds  he 
contracted  the   degrading  habit  of  :   '  .to 

which  he  resorted  in  later  life  to  dp  r  m- 

bnmce  of  his  sorrows.    It  estrangiil  liun  u "L'hly 

from  all  the  friends  who  bad  any  repanl  for  their 
r>'spectability  or  his.  Cameron  of  I/ocbiel  could 
never  sec  him  more,  and  his  gentle  brolhiT  was  a 
stranger  to  his  Il0ust^  His  fine  figure  became 
bent  with  premature  decay,  and  the  en<'rgy  of  his 
mind  was  gone.  Disn'putable  a.ssociaies  crowded 
round  him ;  his  wife  i|uarTelled  with  him,  liecame 
unfaithful,  and  then  deserted  with  .Mfieri.     Twcn- 


iial  kings 

V,  with  a 

race  as  a 

-^.Hjuenco 

,;>  aversion 

:    found   n'licf 

ility  of  iutoxt- 


ty-five  years  after  Culloden,   il 
iiiducecl  him  to  contract  a  mai 
girl  of  s  •      ■  ■--!-• 

lasting 

of  the  Ii.. ., , .     

and  indini'rence ;  and  r 
from  domestic  misery  in  t ; 
cation. 

It  is  difficult,  in  judging  the  character  of  Charles, 
to  measure  him  by  the  ordinar)-  proportions.  Kight 
and  wro;)g  in  any  case,  are  never  divi<led  with  so 
clean  a  cut  that  we  can  with  justice  hold  that  our 
admiration  has  not  exalted,  or  our  hatred  depressed, 
the  objects  of  our  thoughts.     T'      '  ..fa 

line  of  kings,  by  a  common  e\  ..ff- 

spring  of  education   or   ;■ '\:r 

conclu.sion  of  reason,)  i.' 

never  exercised,  and  to  w  I ^ j  coii 

never  aspire. 

That  Charles  was  fitted  for  the  cntcrpri8<<  he  un- 
dertook, may  be  deduced  from  the  success  attained. 
In  an  enemy's  country  he  rai.sed  an  army,  with 
which  he  marched  within  1.50  miles  of  the  capital 
of  K.neland.  I''resh  from  the  sunny  land  of  Italy, 
hr  '  s  if  by  intuition,  lo  guide  the  "  wild 

II  .  "  so   impracticable    and    unbending, 

Ol'u-n    ^.i.  um-lllg.    as   at    •'     "     ' 
cLinsbip,  not  merely  con., 
ago  and  reconcile  the  jar: 
ing   claims   of   every   p. 
fierce  barbarians  into  cli< . 


to  the  lolly  of 
ity.     To  man- 
■illict- 
ihe 


n.l 


7 

an  appeal  lo  honor  when  that  to  their  fe<liiigs  tail- 
ed, or  lo  their  interest  when  both  were  unavailing 
— lo  adjust,  amid  the  [H-qietual  anxieties  of  a  rebel 
leader,  the  (luarrels  of  tlie  clansmen,  with  whoM 
language  and  manners  he  had  only  for  a  few  weeks 
been  fiuniliar,  were  duties  which  he  effected  with 
the  open  eye,  the  quick  ear,  the  lively  perception. 
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wUeh  enabird  )iiin  m  i>robe  ao  quickly  the  secret 
of  liti!  '  love,     liui  winning 

Uct  «  r  .  ■  iri-um»tancc8  improv- 

ed. Ill-  kiiiw  c\cr)iliiii(;  lie  oiiylit  to  know  as  to 
the  roanagemrnt  of  liis  follovifrs,  vsithout  learning 
it.  lie  was  never  weary  when  lie  should  he  watch- 
ful. No  degrading  vice  cursed  hini  during  the 
brief  sesison  of  Ins  aclive  manhood — there  was  no 
inaeiisihihly  to  his  duty  or  his  fame.  Yet  his  su- 
Iieriotiiy  had  no  overiHiwering  greatness.  It  did 
not  awe  by  arrogant  domination,  or  profound  sagac- 
itv.  Ti  "IS  ilie  [lower  of  pleasing  by  rendering 
I .  .  and  making  olxidicnce  have  the  flat- 

1,  _     t  of  viduntary  siibiuission. 

liis  intellectual  ca|>acily  is  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy. Lord  Malum  denies  that  he  had  education 
sufficient  H)  enable  him  to  write  grammalir.illy. 
The  evidence  for  tlie  charge  is  somewhat  slender. 
Altliotigh  a  man,  in  the  off-hand  carelessness  of 
private  correspondence,  does  not  adhere  to  the 
rules  of  logic  in  his  argument,  or  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar ill  his  mode  of  btating  it,  it  is  too  rapid  a  con- 
clusion to  lix  down  the  charge  of  incapacity  or  of 
ignorance.  Ojien  the  Ellis  correspondence,  and 
the  letters  of  Marlborough  will  dLS]>lay  rure  si>eci- 
mens  of  barbarous  outrages  on  goiid  taste  and 
grammar.  Cobbett's  grammar  gives  illustrations 
of  the  same  description  from  the  Wellington  Dis- 
patches ;  and  on  an  average  we  will  undertake  to 
point  out  two  Scotticisms  in  every  page  of  the  his- 
torv  o(  Uavid  Hume. 

Had  Charles  triumphed,  he  professed,  when  a 
hunted  wanderer  in  the  Western  Isles,  that  he 
would  have  used  victory  with  moderation.  He 
perhaps  at  the  time  gave  an  honest  meaning  to  his 
words  :  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  general 
amnesty  and  oblivion  of  feuds  would  have  been 
only  consistent  with  the  humaiiity  of  his  character. 
But  his  father  lived — a  narrow  bigot,  tyrannical  in 
his  politics,  and  full  of  all  the  towering  notions, 
from  the  ton  of  which  the  Stuarts  were  thrown 
headlong.  Where  was  the  guarantee  in  the  history 
of  the  Sluarls,  or  in  the  equivocal  declarations  of 
the  old  chevalier,  which  would  liave  rendered  im- 
probable anotlier  scene  like  that  enacted  by  the  par- 
Lament  of  drunkards,  who,  under  the  dictation  of 
a  ruttiless  soldier,  rept^aled  in  a  single  night  the 
whole  btatul<!s  passed  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland 

i'-       ■'     ;-  •  ■    ofCromwein     Where  was 

I  iig,that,  following  lliLs  famed 

j  ■,"     !",,.     )..\f    :,     .-.-lilHrv      rr,.l,| 


and  ni-iny  of  rank  and  inlluencc  compelled  in  turn 
to  M-ek  tofety  in  exile !  Add  to  this  the  purging 
of  tiic  seals  of  justice,  the  dismissal  of  the  oflicers 
of  llie  army,  the  a<lministralion  of  new  oatlis,  with 
all  tlie  guilt  of  past  or  future  perjury. 

Fielding  has  given  us  a  jounud  of  the  reign  of 
the  old  chevalier,  on  the  supposition  that  he  had 
been  successful.     Ho  commonccs  with  tin;  1 2th  of 

J-' -A  cjirries  it  on  to  Mr'    !"•' ,  with 

^  'nes  the  duration  of  ii.  •  ill  by 

1 ...iL.r    ,li.i:rr.  ..I.on     ailll    ,..,....;..  :I  I .         lu 

the  rourw  ills,  the  twelve  judges 

wenreiiKn.  I  hugger,  the  royal  con- 

fcjiiM,r,  W.U1  hworn  of  the  Privy  Covmcif;  three 
wuba(iti.'.L»  b.iiigcd  for  pulling  down  tlie  crucifix 
set  up  III  St.  Paul's  churchyard  ;  an  act  passed  to 
teestablLih  the  writ  di  htrciico  comburtnJo,  and 
another  to  rtwtnre  the  abbey  lands ;  Father  M'Dag- 
ger  made  president  of  Magd&lcn  College,  Oxford  ; 


an  eminent  physician  fined  fur  saying  that  Bath 
water  was  preferable  to  holy  water  ;  the  pope's 
nuncio  received  with  great  acclamations ;  and  two 
watermen  and  a  porter  burnt  for  heresy,  Ac,  &c. 
And  thus  in  two  monllis  ends  the  restored  mon- 
archy. 

Such  a  career  would  have  only  reduced  to  prac- 
tice the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  old 
chevalier.  On  the  subject  of  religion  he  would 
immediately  have  come  into  collision  with  the  |ieo- 
Jile.  He  only  demanded,  he  said,  toleration  for 
himself.  Whether  he  woul'l  ^<>\-  '^u.,,,u;\  n  i)un, 
we  can  only  judge  by  the  i  v, 

keeping  in  view  his  own  cl.  ■       s, 

and  the  equally  characteristic  obstinacy  of  his  son. 
As  to  the  religion  of  the  latter,  we  find  in  these 
volumes  evidence  contradictory.  He  implores  the 
pope's  blessing  on  his  enterprise,  (Jesse,  i.,  p.  106,) 
and,  at  the  same  time,  Hclvetius  tells  David  Hume 
that  he  knew  from  the  chevalier  himsi-lf  that  he 
was  an  infidel,  (Klose,  ii.,  n.  aoc.)  At  a  later 
period,  long  after  the  '45,  a  Aionsicur  Ma.-vsac  had 
an  interview  with  the  prince,  and  the  Frenchman 
was  of  opinion,  that  "  he  was  rather  a  weak  man, 
bigoted  to  his  religion,"  (Jesse,  ii.,  p.  120.)  But, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  he  writes,  in  1762,  to  one  of 
his  friends  in  England,  that "  I  shall  live  and  die  in 
the  rchgion  of  the  Church  of  England,  icAtcA  I  have 
cnthracal,"  (Jesse,  ii.,  p.  124.)  The  truth  appeaia 
to  be  what  is  stated  by  Dr.  King,  that  the  chevalier 
was  everything  to  all  men — a  Catholic  among  the 
Catholics,  and  ready,  like  his  grand-uncle,  to  be  a 
presbyterian  if  it  suited  his  convenience. 

The  misfortune  of  prince  Charles  was,  that  his 
father  hved  Ix-fore  him,  and  that  the  mill  cannot 
grind  with  the  water  that  is  past.  He  was  ready 
to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  British  people, 
when  conformity  was  useless  ;  when  he  had  no 
aunt  on  the  throne  to  recommend  a  restoration,  and 
no  Bolingbroke,  backed  by  a  great  party,  to  secure 
it.  He  lived  a  generation  too  late  ;  and  no  merit 
— not  the  united  virtues  of  all  the  Stuarts,  the 
Sobieskis,  or  the  Henrys  of  Navarre,  could  have 
reversed  the  stern  rejection  made  by  all  the  British 
factions  of  him  and  of  his  race. 

It  was  lucky  for  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  for 
all  posterity,  but  unfortunate  fur  the  chevalier 
himself,  that  the  Highlanders  were  too  faithful. 
Had  they  given  him  up  to  the  royal  troops,  he 
would  have  had  a  similarity  to  Mary  and  Charles 
I.  in  the  manner  of  his  death.  We  can  imagine  no 
other  fate  for  the  prime  instigator  of  llieeiuiimuliiin, 
when  the  petty  instruments  were  so  fiercely  mas- 
sacred. \\  hen,  in  those  dreary  months  of  priva- 
tion among  the  Western  Isles,  he,  in  the  forced 
leisure  of  his  hiding  places,  sometimes  contemplat- 
ed the  worst  side  of  the  uncertainly  in  which  he 
rested,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  belief 
that  government  would  bring  him  to  the  scaffold. 
He  dreaded  poison,  assaisinatiun,  or  a  lifelong  im- 
prisonment; but  a  public  trial,  with  a  public  death, 
were  things  which  he  did  not  think  the  govern- 
ment had  courage  to  resort  to,  (Jesse,  li.,  p.  62- 
■1.)  In  this,  many  will  think  that  he  was  mistak- 
en, and  that  (jeorge  the  Second  had  sufficiently 
high  notions  of  his  rights,  tn  induce  him  to  defend 
them  in  the  accustomed  fashion.  How  just  a 
source  of  oj>probrium  has  been  removed  from  the 
throne  of  the  reigning  sovereigns,  hut  how  unfortu- 
nate for  the  chevalier  hinwif  it  was,  that,  aflcr 
dazzling  the  world  with  his  heroic  gallantry,  he  did 
not  end  his  career  by  a  death  that  would  have  ex- 
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rited  all  thn  inrmjiiithicn  iif  mankind  for  hin  lutt!, 
anil  saved  tlicin  fri>m  t'liioiiinis  i>l'  pity  and  cun- 
tompt  in  loiikiriit  upon  \n»  had  diclino. 

A  grcuf.  inistako  is  rinniniltid  bv  many  writers 
in  inioiiii,'  the  two  r.  '    "  n. 

Miinv  of  the   iinlinpi  ii 

the  ',,-'i'i  1    ■  fli,  w.  ,u  ,..  V.,,,,..,  ... 
hy  li  liri's  that  iiiipcll.-d  th' 

til  111..  ..  .  uteiidur  ill  thi! '15.  .\ 
thi'aiiciont  liiiPiirkinL'H.uhnclainitMltli' 
on  ihii  sacri'd  (.'round  iif  divi:io  rijjht,  <■ 
reliaion,  and  haired  nf  a  prince  with  whinii  thry 
Imd  no  niniinmiity  of  fuclina,  ol°  lanKuauu,  and  of 
country,  «i;re  the  causes  fur  which  many  rushed 
into  an  enterpriao,  which  their  most  saniruine 
hopes  could  never  color  with  the  probability  of 
success.  'I'liero  were  many,  too,  wiio  in  the  iren- 
eral  calamity,  hopud  to  reap  tlieir  individual  advan- 
tage. Many,  tempted  with  empty  titles,  cxtrava- 
pant  proniiues,  or  hurried  aloii^  by  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  threw  for  coronets  or  coffins.  In 
recard  to  such  men,  we  have  little  adiiiinition  of 
their  sellish  lieroi.sin,  little  sympathy  for  their  suf- 
ferings or  their  death.  They  made  it  a  matter  of 
jirndcnt  spi>culation,  in  which  they  necessarily 
trusted  to  chance,  and  found  the  chances  af;ainst 
them.  IJut,  for  the  credit  of  the  Jacobites,  it 
was  not  so  with  all.  Derwenlwator,  Lochiel, 
Ualmcrino,  Perth,  and  many  others,  in  extraction 
noble  or  respectable,  havin);  some  slake  at  issue,  or 
deriving,  in  certain  cases,  a  sironiier  claim  to  our 
regard,  even  from  their  poverty  itself,  were  not 
men  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  mercenary  adventur- 
ers. Yet  even  the  most  disinterested  of  the  reliels 
of  the  '15  could  lay  claim  to  none  of  the  spirit  of 
personal  enthusiasm  with  wliich  the  presence  of 
the  jrounii  chevalier  inspired  the  men  who  followed 
him.  The  rebels  of  the  '15  rushed  into  rclicllion, 
not  from  atTection  to  the  Stuarts,  but  from  hatred 
to  the  Itrunswick  race ;  ami  had  it  not  been  for  the 
impolitic  party  spirit  of  the  first  sovereign  of  that 
dynasty,  many  of  the  pseudo  patriots  of  the  first 
rebellion  would  have  felt  towards  him  all  the  pride 
of  subniis.-iion  and  all  the  dignity  of  obedience. 
This  involves  a  reference  to  the  slate  of  parties,  of 
which  the  works  before  us  present  no  account. 

When,  upon  the  accession  of  George  the  First, 
tha  Harl  of  Mar  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the 
•Stuarts,  a  great  party  who  had  no  special  attach- 
ment to  the  r.ace,  and  who  abhorred  their  religion. 
were  ready,  had  there  been  an  energetic  command- 
er, to  have  "  stood  the  haz.ard  of  the  die."  The 
torv  or  high  church  party,  which  numbered  then  .is 
it  does  now  the  larger  portion  of  agricultural  F".ng- 
land,  had  been  driven,  on  the  death  of  Anne,  with 
every  contninely  from  the  power  which  they  had 
imagined  forever  their  own.  The  Hanoverian 
elector,  with  the  sagacious  policy  of  William  before 
him,  made  himself  the  head  of  a  party  and  not  the 
impartial  monarch  of  a  great  empire.  He  reaped 
his  reward  in  two  insurrections,  which  threatened 
the  stability  »f  his  throne,  and  which  were  only 
crushed  by  the  ruin  of  many  gallant  men,  whose 
untimely  and  cruel  deaths  might  have  otherwise 
been  changed  into  lives  of  patriotic  usefulness. 

At  the  revolution  the  country  was  divided  into 
three  parties,  with  principles  incapable  of  amalga- 
mation, but  susceptible  of  being  modified  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  lime.  The  great  party  of  the  whigs 
— the  offspring  of  the  tuisgovernment  consequent 
on  the  restoration — the  advocates  of  limited  mon- 
archy, but  the  uncompromising  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  prerogative  of  kings,  num- 


Iwred  in  its  ranks,  the  bold  spirits  who  had  risked 
the  penalties  of  Ireonon,  by  inviting  the  prince  of 
orange  to  rescue  their  country  from  oppression, 
liut  they  advocated,  at  that  earlv  |>criod  of  their 
history,  a  nobler  revuluti'  '  '  i-liange  of  one 
dynasty  for  another.     Ti  .wd  the  civili- 

■:'•—  '  •■  '  — .  '■•■  ■  ....    the  repeal  of 

which    barred    the 

ri.s  civil  iir  It  Ii'iolia 

ion    of   th.  by 

■11,  which  I;  Illa- 

tions of  sedition  and  the  caletilations  of  Btaiesiiien, 
but  which,  to  the  people,  were  productive  only  of 
calamities  without  end — the  encouracement  of  the 
arts,  which  increase  the  sphere  of  industry,  and 
cast  a  polish  over  1 1:'  '  \''r- 

cist!  of  power,  by  !■  :  to 

the  progressive  mon  in.  i.i  .  i  -.-.  i'  n — ....i ..  k.  ener 
sense  of  the  honor  and  indepenclence  of  a  country, 
which  has  ever  stood  in  the  van  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

The  high  church  or  lory  party  again,  while  they 
wanted  the  energy  and  the  intelligeiice  of  the 
whigs,  supplied  iheir  deficiency  by  the  overwhclnv- 
ing  influence  of  numbers,  and  by  the  ceaseless  in- 
fluence of  property.  This  party  included  all  the 
8<)uirearchy  and  all  the  clergy  of  (England,  and  all 
the  mass  of  the  population  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  Many,  too,  of  thn  old  nobility,  in  for- 
saking poperv,  slid  down  only  to  the  party  which 
had  the  chief  resemblance  to  that  which  they  had 
left.  They  renounced  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
but  asserted  in  all  their  wide  extent,  the  doctrines 
of  prerogalive,  which  had  rais4-d  the  siorms  of  the 
civil  war.  The  doctrine  of  the  indefeasible  heredi- 
tary right  of  kings,  was  only  less  influential  with 
them  in  that  age,  than  the  well  esLalilished  yell  of 
"  the  church  in  danger,"  which,  with  persevering 
energy,  they  have  resounded  to  all  tunes  for  two 
hundred  years.  This  great  party  could  not  be  ne- 
glected hy  a  sovereign  whose  thmnc  was  support- 
ed by  none  of  the  prestige  of  herediuiry  right;  and 
if  the  siiecessors  of  William  had  taken  care  to  pre- 
vent latent  dislike  brt>aking  out  into  active  opposi- 
tion, the  party  of  the  Jacobites  would  have  died 
away.  For  with  that  section  the  lory  lurtv  !i:id  no 
community  of  feeling,  except  on  the  .  irc- 

rogativc.     On  tlie  cardinal  question  .i  liief 

were  irn>concilably  opiioaed.  The  tones  of  th« 
time*  of  William  and  .\nne,  were  as  much  nverse 
to  the  ri'sioralion  of  the  Stuarts,  .i  aiii 

their  religion,  as  they   were  to  ai.  of 

('.atliolic  or    I'    ■     ■     ■     '  t.      Il;i.i    ii..     i.inati- 

cjsm  of  the  ill  milted  him  to  deliver 

his  son  into  tli ^ ...  '.  ■  .....im,  to  lie  educated  in 

the  Protestant  rt'ligion,  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart 
line  would  have  been  elfccted  by  the  lories.  For- 
tunately for  our  country,  the  same  obstinacy  which 
worked  his  ruin  prvventj'd  his  n-storation,  and  the 
party  who  would  have  supported  him  became  r^ 
conciled  to  the  change. 

These  wer«!  tlte  parlies  in  the  nation  on  whom  its 
destiny  depended.  There  existed,  however,  another, 
which  has  now  absidutely  di.sap[ieared  ;  but  which 
in  that  agi?,  and  till  the  insurrection  of  ".Jo,  nveived 

the  jealous  watclife.!-  •    ■   • The  Ja- 

cobitQp,  if  not  so  m  .  compen- 
sated for  this  by  ihi iheir  en- 
thusiasm. They  had  some  m  i  family 
and  extensive  (lossessians,  wh  n  in  lh« 
country  had  freed  them  from  the  immeti late  |  ~  ■  ■• 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  goremiiHint  of  Jum. -.  ..i..i 
whose  hereditary  prejudices  the  tale  of  his  distant 
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oi: ■■  -  ■■■"  -M  extinguish.     They  were  joined 

t.  iitcd  and  more  furious  section  of 

t  Iv    Willi. li   the  excuse  afiurded 

1;  lis  of  the  Brunswick 

h  iito  the  clamors  of  se- 

dition aud  rebellion. 

Such  wen;  the  three  parties  which  agitated  Eng- 
land 31  the  revolution.  Hut  when  we  turn  to  Soot- 
land,  we  And  oursi-lves  in  a  new  scene,  where  the 
party  cries  told  a  dilferent  history,  and  where  the 
actors,  though  pres-sing  to  the  same  object  as  the 
authors  of  the  lMii;li»li  revolution,  proceeded  to- 
wards it  by  a  different  road.  We  had  Jacobites, 
but  the  name  of  torv  at  Ic.ist,  is  only  a  modem  im- 
port.iiioii.  We  had  a  church  party  too,  but  it  wa« 
ofli  .  :.  il  11. ii  by  the  clergy  but  by  the  people.  We 
li  .rchism,  but  it  was  a  word  confined  to 

ail  int  [Kirtion  of  the  population,  and  utterly 

alien  lo  tlie  whole  of  lowland  Scotland,  .\fter 
twenty-eight  years  of  dreadful  persecution,  during 
which  the  best  hlixxi  of  Scotland  had  been  poured 
out  like  water,  the  exhausted  country  at  the  revo- 
lution seemed  animated  by  one  impulse.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Scottish  reformation  had  only  been 
.1-  '       .r  into  the  aflictions  of  the  people,  by 

t:  s  of  the  martyrs  who  had  died  for  it ; 

ail..  ...  ...  ^.irchinff  under  the  influence  of  protract- 
ed wrong,  micht  t)e  excused  if  they  could  not  de- 
sc.'iiil  Ml  iiiiri.  from  the  fury  of  retaliation  to  all  the 
1:  i' unbounded  charity. 

"  of  the  country  south  of  the  Forth,  and 
all  liie  west,  professed  the  principles  of  Prcsbyte- 
riauisin,  to  which  all  secular  p<ditic8  were  made 
Mibordinate.  Towards  the  Stuarts  the  whole  of 
Lowland  Scotland  entertained  feelings  of  hatred, 
which  had  reached  the  limits  of  pa.<tsion.  The 
whole  history  of  these  kincs,  from  the  accession  of 
James  VI.,  was  a  '  .lenial  of  popular  de- 

mand:i.      The    i-  i    of    episcopacy    by 

Jami-s — its  contiuii.....  ■  ...i...  r  the  first  Charles — the 
trracliery  ami  persenilioiis  of  the  s<!cond — the  tor- 

tur.'    r..i.rn   .!i  r.-.'t.-.l   \\v   ill.'  Imt    .iftll.'  rice in  short, 

t'  !  iif  crimes, 

«  ~      I  ish  govern- 

ment for  half  a  century,  had  driven  the  most  endur- 
ing of  |ieop|e  to  the  last  remedy  of  the  oppressed. 
Their  mi'iuiiries  were  yet  fresh  on  the  events  of 
that  dreadful  epoch,  from  the  restoration  to  the  re- 
volution, when  all  crimes  menaced  them,  when  no 
law  con'.J  protect,  and  no  authority  defend.  The 
f.  ■      '  '      ken  by  the  letrislation  of  the 

I  ;i  and  Lauderd.»U'  ami  the 
•i-                              .....use's  drac<H>ns.     The   eom- 

II  .'d,  their  country  haddisapiwared. 
.\  i.i'  Live  they  still  cheriHhi-d  to  its 
1:  ■'■■>  made  on  its  behalf  were 
>  ~ ,  the  tyr.ints  who  oppresHi-d 
ihrm  had  no  right  to  command  an  obedience  thev 
abti'-M  :  and  they  exereisisl  the  sacred  riifht  of  all 
'•  ilv  from  a  country  so  governed — to  rc- 
1  lon  to  leinslators  so  unjust,  their  alle- 
giaii'-.:  Ill  MUMtem  *o  merciless  and  unrelenting. 

Thai  was  the  darkest  era  of  our  history,  where, 
Iktonghout  the  whole  dreadful  series  and  inter- 
OMIM  of  enmity,  one  side   only  was  armed  and 

»"'•'  '•'■  '" ■    ~-  •' ' • f  '■■■Iri  and  hope. 

'1  i       Patriot- 

L-  :.  :  . :;  .   h'd    Out    the 

ease  and  umam'-nt  of  life  became  a  call  for  taking 
it  away.  The  members  of  government  grew 
wealthy  on  confiscations.  The  industry  of  years, 
the  fruit  of  a  thousand  cares  were  swept  into  the 
npaetow  grasp  of  an  insatiable  herd  of  petty  ty- 


rants— such  was  the  penalty  imposed  on  fortune  and 
merit,  and  such  the  government  which  converted 
what  was  law  into  a  crime.  The  sufferers  were  not 
slow  in  tracing  the  commission  of  such  crimes  to 
the  abuse  of  power  which  accident  had  given  to 
their  authors ;  and  in  struggling  for  religious  tol- 
eration the  Scottish  Presbyterians  acquired  a  lesson 
on  civil  government,  which  they  practically  applied 
at  the  great  era  of  the  revolution. 

There  were  none  of  the  class  of  politicians  in 
Scotland  who  professed  the  principles  of  the  Kng- 
lish  tories.  The  ?^,piscopalians  either  became  Jaco- 
bites, or  joined  with  the  Presbyterians  under  ihe  tol- 
eration laws  of  William.  The  great  majority  took 
the  latter  course.  Many  of  them,  at  heart,  had 
still  a  longing  fur  the  exiled  family  ;  but  Ihe  pros- 
jiect  of  a  restoration  was  distant,  and  the  penalties 
of  non-juring  were  at  hand.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  were  few  of  this  party  who  liecame 
open  Jacobites,  or  did  more,  at  farthest,  than  talk 
the  treason  which  wine  inspires.  In  Scotland,  the 
Jacobites  were  left  to  their  own  resources  ;  and  in 
regard  to  thes«',  if  we  enumerate  the  Highlanders 
of  the  west — Jacobites  fnun  ignorance — and  add  a 
few  respectable  names  ("mm  the  lowland  nohilily, 
we  include  the  whole  of  that  party  in  Scotland. 
The  feverish  triumphs  of  the  '45  tell  how  much 
might  be  expected  from  their  enlhu.siasm  ;  but  the 
ominous  silence  of  the  nation — the  want  of  all  sym- 
pathy in  the  masses — the  inditfcrence,  ridicule,  and 
contempt  with  which  they  were  regarded,  even  in 
the  sunshine  of  their  short  success,  show  how  little 
hold  their  cause  had  u|ion  the  population,  and  how 
small  a  prospect  of  its  permanent  establishment. 

In  England  and  Scotland  both,  therefore,  Ihe  party 
of  professed  Jacobites  were  relatively  insignificant, 
and  time  only  was  wanting  to  blend  them  with  the 
English  tories,  who  had  made  a  compnunisc  of 
their  inclinations  on  the  altar  of  their  n'ligion  and 
their  interests.  To  effect  this  object,  or  at  least  to 
prevent  the  conversion  of  toryism  into  Jacobiiism, 
was  the  sedulous  labor  of  William  the  Third, 
whose  throne,  established  amid  a  chaos  of  discord- 
ant elements,  required  his  profound  sagacity  to  up- 
hold it,  when  there  appeared  against  him  in  arms 
the  most  powerful  of  the  continental  nations.  His 
whole  policy,  accordingly,  was  to  conciliate  the 
great  faction  of  the  tories,  whose  hostility  he  could 
not  altogether  disarm  ;  and  Ibis  ho  effectually  accom- 
plished by  excluding  no  man  fit  for  duty  from  the 
honors  of  public  life,  and  by  not  regarding  prior  op- 
position to  himself  in  the  light  of  a  perpeiii.il  infamy. 

Anne  was  a  monarch  of  the  very  weakest  under- 
standing— a  sincere  Protestant,  but  who,  in  her 
slavish  devotion  lo  "  the  church,"  emiilalcd  the 
most  devoted  ("atholics.  Nourished  in  the  belief 
that  the  authors  of  the  revolution  were  republicans 
and  atheists,  she  resolved,  so  far  as  such  a  mind 
could  display  independent  resolution,  to  plsre  Ihe 
government  in  the  hands  of  men  accnr(|:inl  with 
her  prejudices  and  beliefs.  She  hated  the  whigs 
from  [M-rsonal  considerations,  loo.  'I'bey  had  op- 
[>osed  her  demand  Hir  an  indcjiendent  income,  and 
ncr  success  was  solely  altributable  lo  Ihe  policy  of 
the  tories,  who  used  the  circumsl.Hnce  as  a  means  to 
embarrass  the  (fovfrnment  of  William.  The  revo- 
lution itself,  ill  pLicing  her  upon  a  throne,  caused 
her  only  some  pleasure  and  many  tears,  and  nothing 
could  allay  remorse  for  ingralitude  lo  her  father, 
but  frowning  npon  the  men  who  were  the  promo- 
ters of  his  ruin. 

The  Harley  administration— the  creature  of 
conn  iotrigue,  and  of  the  veteran  cry  of  "  the 
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chv-i-  "•  1 —  " <•  ■  •"•■••■1   

oft 

wa>    .    -L    ..    .    .  

nearly  chaii);<'<i  the  '   Kuro|i«.     Unscrii- 

pulouB  in  thrir  mo:ii  <i   their  power,  they 

were  iilikp  iinscrupuluuii  in  ihi-ir  mminer  of  eocur- 
inf;  its  solidilaiion.  The  mont  brilliant  of  their 
numlior,  narriilinf;  thi'ir  history  in  a  fonM|;n  land, 
when  attainder  hail  annihilated  vonthful  umhitinn, 
and  when  nt'i    '  nf  party,  has 

exiiihiteil  the  ;  lution  stood  at 

the  liirnins  piiim  ■■!  n^  m-iiMn.     ;  nr  welfare  of  tV- 
country  ihey  wen'  summoned  to  rule,  its  honor 
indepeiidenee,  riwiii   tn  a  pinnacle  of  unequalh  .. 
plory,  weni  r.>  which  did  not  enter  into 

the  code  i<(  tli'  .1  morality.     "  The  princi- 

pal slrini;  of  our  acliuns,"  says  Holinghroke,  "  was 
to  have  the  (jovcrnment  of  the  stale  in  our  hands. 
Our  principal  views  were — the  conservation  of  this 
power,  preat  employment  to  ourselves,  and  preat 
opportunities  for  rewardinfr  those  who  had  helped 
In  raise  us,  and  of  hurtin)^  those  who  stoo<l  in  oppo- 
sition 10  us." 

They  called  a  honso  of  commons,  frantic  with 
high  churehism.  which  the  blunder  of  the  Sachev- 
erell  trial  had  blown  up  to  unprecedented  heat. 
This  fanatic  house  were  not  merely  tories ;  they 
would  have  ploried  in  Jacobilism,  if  they  could 
only  have  induced  the  unbending  bipot  to  yield  a 
little.  But  on  this  point  he  was  invincible.  He 
resisted  the  temptation,  an<l  called  upon  the  world 
to  honor  his  majfnanimity,  seein?  that  all  the  prcat 
men  of  the  days  of  Anne  had,  with  concurrence  of 
the  Bovereicin,  olfered  him  their  assistance  if  he 
would  only  humor  them  in  this. 

Somewhat  greater  unity  of  purpose  and  enerpy 
of  action,  on  the  part  of  the  leading  tories  who 
aimposed  the  Harley  administration,  and  a  more 
pliable  conscience,  or  abstinence  from  pushing  pre- 
judices to  their  limits,  on  the  part  of  James,  were 
alone  roipiircd  to  lay  the  country  a  second  time  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Stuarts.  It  is  now  beyond  the 
reach  of  question,  that  this  administration  had 
pledged  themselves,  if  not  collectively  as  a  govem- 
nient,  at  least  individually,  to  such  a  change.  This 
assertion,  so  often  advanced,  so  frequently  denied, 
has  been  established  by  the  correspondence  of  the 
ministers  themselves.  The  collections  of  Macpher- 
«on  contain  the  record  of  the  intriaues  of  the  lead- 
ers with  the  agents  of  the  pretenders;  and  the  re- 
searches of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  the  French 
archives  have  brought  to  light  the  measure  of  their 
treason,  the  conditions  on  which  they  wore  to  act, 
their  indilForence  to  the  public  good,  and  their  anx- 
iety for  their  own.  The  only  doubt  is  in  regard  to 
Harley.  That  he  expressed  a  friendly  feeling  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  pretender,  there  cannot  be  a 
question ;  but  that  he  ever  entered  into  the  scheme 
with  the  enemy  requisite  to  success,  we  cannot  find 
evidence  of,  in  the  history  of  those  old  intrigues,  or 
in  the  mutual  accusations  and  recriminations  of  the 
baffled  traitors.*  His  careless,  procrastinating,  in- 
s/nidanl  disposition,  ever  leading  him  to  put  off  till 
the  morrow  the  duty  of  to-d.iy,  his  love  of  relaxa- 
tion with  the  literary  coteries  that  have  made  his 
age  illustrious — his  keen  remembrance,  drawn  from 
his  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  cl.tssics,  that 
the  Tarpcian  Hock  was  ne.ar  the  capitol — all  hin- 
dered him  from  attempting  an  imitation  of  the  ex- 
ploit of  Monk.     Had  he  luoveil,  however,  and  had 

•  Set!  TouTishcnd,  Hlsl.  House  of  Commons,  i.,  p.  121. 
See  also  Bnlingbroke's  Letter  to  >Vyndham, 


•' '■'  ■•'•■•valier  yielded  to  the  lories  on  the  »oh 

iiirch,  the  restoration,  according  to  ex 
■e,  would   have  Ih-co  .ti  "ih"  ■  iT.rted 
II  iiiacy  of  the  latter  wn>  He 

PI  '  ;if  to   all    the   rcmoii-  the 

French  monarch,  and  all  the  entrealos  ■ 
lish  ministry.      "The  Cinind  Turk"  (!!• 
told  him   in   reply)  "is  as  likely  to  henmu    king 
of  F.ngland  as  the  chevalier,  as  long  aa  he  remains 
a  Catholic." 

The  sudden  death  of  the  queen  npset  all,  pre- 

'•■ '    -,  by  one  of  the  most   dramatic 

When,  as  a  means  of  safety, 

I '»r(tl,i'    uiri'    i-iinMiIiTrn  ■'    ifn'    ne- 

cessity of  a  ;  the 

death  of  .Vim  :;.'yle 

entered  the  presence-chamljer  when  the  queen  had 
sunk  almost  into  lethargy,  and  compelled  her  to 
appoint  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  a  whig,  as  trea- 
surer. Bolingbrokc,  with  baffled  hopes,  came  from 
the  council-chamber  in  lamentations.  "  The  grief 
of  my  soul,"  he  said,  "  is  this — I  see  that  iho  tnry 
party  are  gone."     The  v  '  -^   kept  the  her- 

alds waitmi.'  for  the  so\i  .th,  who,  when 

it  happened,  immediate  1,    , ..iied  George   the 

First.  He  ascended  the  throne  by  siiirenince  rather 
than  consent — the  consequence  of  surprise,  terror, 
and  disunion  reigning  in  the  cooocila  of  the  tory 
ministry. 

The  parliament  was  called  by  George  the  Firal. 
Instead  of  burying  in  oblivion  the  lory  misdeeds  of 
the  reign  of  Anne,  and  conciliating  enemies  to  bis 
rickety  throne,  the  monarch  and  his  parliament  be- 
gan with  violent  threats  of  impeachment  and  attain- 
der. William's  example  was  ciled  only  to  be  re- 
jected. The  convention  piirliamenl,  to  their  eternal 
honor,  would  not  dabble  in  blood.  Though  the 
chiefeat  of  the  miscreants  who  1.1. !  .I.'^.il-...  .1  ("■,,.- 
land  were  in  their  grasp,  thi  ■ 
termined  reluctance  to  their  j 
relieved  them  by  death  from  awarding  to  him  his 
inevitable  doom,  and  they  refuscil  to  forfeit  his 
honors  and  estates.  Somers,  the  Delphic  oracle 
of  Iho  whigs,  remembered  these  tilings  in  his  old 
age,  when  he  one  day  received  a  visit  from  Wal- 
ixde.  The  future  minister  was  then  in  full  cry 
afler  the  fugitive  chiefs  of  the  ministry  of  Anne  ; 
and  as,  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart,  he  told  his 
story,  th"  "1.1  "'""sman  shed  tears  at  the  prospect 
of  I  he  '  suiting  from  a  course  so  impoli- 

tic and  1 

The  consequence  was  apparent,  not  in  remote  or 
future  prognostication.  Around  them  and  about 
them  dangers  grew.  The  man  who  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  prime  minister  of  England  walked 
over  to  the  same  j)ost  in  the  service  of  the  old 
chevalier.  Holingbroko  would  have  calmed  down 
to  a  sober  l..v   '••''>  "         ;  ,q  [j^g  jjj 

peace.     He  nlist  with 

a  sever"' ■■■  .  n-,on  cveti — 

the  chi  r  his  mistress — 

was  oiii}    ;!'. 

Yet  such  was  the  man  whom  the  lories,  now 
committed  as  a  party,  had  determined  to  place  upon 
the  throne.  The  violence  of  faction  had  given 
place  to  personal  hatred,  and  men  became  blind  to 
all  consequences  to  their  country,  and  to  them- 
selves. Passion  was  allowed  to  be  the  rule  of  con- 
duct;  all  the  pa.st  notions  of  ■  . — of  pni- 
dence — of  waiting  for  a  time  .  -of  secur- 
ing means  to  obtain  an  elTect.  w. n-  .  ,,~i  aside;  all 
the  causes  of  tho  overthrow  of  the  ancient  dvnasty 
were  forgotten,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Stuaits 
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was  hailed  u  the  only  palladiam  or  the  country's 

■  '(■  IV.  because  this  seemed  the  only  means  of  se- 
,'   their  own.      In  thu  reii?n  of  Anne  such  a 


,   Oxford,  Ormiind,   .Statford,   ai- 

•<,  tind  all  ihe  avenues  to  power 

ajtainst    themselves — expressed 

1  ilieir  hojHis  with  the  boldness  of 

d''^:iair. 

I'lii-  rebellion  of  '15  was  the  consequence.  It 
^^  ■.he  reveni^  of  a  disappointed  party.  It  foiled, 
'.Hither  blunder  w:ls  conimiltcd  by  ihu  mode  in 
uli:h  victory  was  abused.  It  roused  indif;nation 
!■'  ^■■•'  the  studied  indi;inities  offered  to  misfortune. 
l(rj:«h  peers — men  of  ancient  family  and  of  per- 
gonal amiability — honorable  nn-n — unhappy  in  their 
politics,  b<>und  hand  and  fool  like  common  malefac- 
tors, and  paraded  tbroueh  llic  streets  of  London 
with  the  slow  agony  of  an  ancient  triumph.  The 
severity  of  the  sentence  by  which  they  died — their 
honors  lost — their  estates  forfeited — their  families 
reduced  to  ruin,  met  with  little  approbation.  The 
grace  of  carrying  matters  with  so  liidh  a  hand,  sat 
unea-sily  on  the  shoulders  of  one  over  whose  title  to 
reicn  had  pa.<«ed  only  the  mellow  influence  of  a  few 
wfi-ks.  With  the  fierce  reaction  that  h.vl  set  in,  it 
wiMild  have  been  iii-sanity  to  have  met  the  nation  at 
n        '  1.     The    monarch    liccame    ihorouehly 

I  abhorred,  and  a  parliament  of  Jaco- 
liu.  -,  |.n  r^iil  to  recall  the  Stuarts,  would  have  been 
returned.  The  wbia  ministry  and  their  master 
acc,.r,!i„,-iv  Hetermined  on  the  bolilest  violation  of 
1  ion  since  the  days  of  James.     To  pro- 

1"  :iial  into  a  septennial  parliament,  saved 

the  Hninnwick  race  from  tieing  proclaimed  usurjiers 
by  a  lory  house  of  commons,  and  the  nation  from 
the  mi.scne«  of  a  civil  war.  When  the  bill  had 
passed,  the  scheme  of  a  restoration  was  at  an  end, 
and  tlie  country  proceedejl  in  that  career  of  eivili- 
uition  and  improvemen'  •<  Inch  has  outstripped  in 
plory  all  the  (jlittcring  deeds  inspired  by  the  lust  of 
fame  and  dominion. 

For  when  ■•     ""-nm  the  picture  of  anticipated 

mi.ifortune  i  red  Stuart,  to  look  upon  the 

actual   hapji...  •'    under   the    Ilanovorian 

electors,  we  find  i  ;   sorrow  at  the  unsuc- 

cessful issue  of  tli'  Though  George  the 

Second  was  as  unpopular  as  his  father,  from  the 
rame  cnnaes  of  Hanoverian  predilections  and  im- 
'  life,  his  reign  was  a  continued  period 
.,  and  progressive  civilization.  It  was, 
c<  rUiiily,  a  pro».aic  age  of  hoops  and  periwigs,  of 
dull  contentment,  and,  until  its  close,  of  pe.vrefiil 
moderation.     The  pa«-  "  '    '  i 

of  the  Revolution,  wli 

f        ■    •--■•■     -    ■  --■    ^-f     \  -  ;[ii    \\ii]<-n    til".   Illlli'ilirV 

-    t^ed  in  vimleno!,  vierv. 

f    v,.„.,l,lv    -.lul   ,.,,r- 


;e ;  puldic  life  was  overarched  by  the 

n'-nt  of  common  place,  in  which  was 

'  -ept  Pitt,  to  keep  in  remembrance 

''    ihe    tifnes    ih^t     had     pawwvl. 


ixtion   for  t 

TigoT,  by  tlv_    _  ..■:..'•:.  ■- :il-.i„' ■-; 

I  of  morality  and  justice  ;  to  render  clew  the 


trite  truth,  that  individual  happiness  is  intimately 
allied  with  the  general  good,  and  that  there  is  noth- 
ing more  beneficial  lu  individuals  tlian  a  religious 
resiiect  for  the  rights  of  all. 

After  the  st'ries  of  proscriptions  on  the  death  of 
Anne  hiul  terniinat<'d,  the  whig  lulministralions, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges,  n'turned 
to  the  liberal  pn"-'"!.^  '•<'  ''■•■i'-  .-i-...  .1  Tl,..,.  a^,^ 
that  the  natic  -.d 

except  by  an  <•!>  i  of 

wills,  the  moderation  of  party  triumphs,  tho  per- 
mission of  a  measured  but  wide  use  of  frci^om,  and 
llie  use,  not  less  measured,  of  power,  respect  for 
established  interests,  and  a  denunciation  of  exagger- 
ated doctnnes  by  an  exposure  of  their  lamentable 
effects.  There  were,  indeed,  no  great  reforms 
accomplished,  because  the  age  had  not  yet  learned 
to  appreciate  their  necessity.  Yet  the  practical 
administration  of  the  laws  took  the  sting  from  the 
intolerance  of  persecuting  statutes.  I'nder  Wal- 
pole  no  man  was  hunUvl  to  ruin  for  his  opinions ; 
the  press  teemed  with  lib»ds,  which  he  only 
answered  or  despised  ;  the  Jacobite  meetings  of  the 
north  no  entreaties  would  induce  him  to  suppress; 
he  endeavored  to  free  the  Quakers  from  the  disabil- 
ities under  which  they  gnuuied,  and  his  defeat  only 
prevented  him  from  accomplishing  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act.  which  he  invariably  denounced,  but 
which  continued  unrepealed  for  another  age,  till 
lagging  justice  and  Uirdy  toh-ration  were  at  length 
pennitted  to  erase  the  scandal  from  out  laws. 

His  quiet  unostentatious  poliry  was,  to  do  noth- 
ing that  would  heal  the  subsiilinj;  piuisions.  or  shock 
the  decaying  prcju<!ices  of  the  time.  He  required  to 
educate  the  people  liefore  he  eould  lead  them  to  the 
reforms  essential  to  their  happiness ;  and  for  this 
he  paved  the  road,  by  diffusing  among  them,  in 
ample  abundance,  the  materials  of  physical  comfort, 
.and  by  withdniwing  attention  from  the  excitements 
of  political  and  polemic  rancor. 

At  no  p«;riod  of  our  history  did  the  springs  of 
our  commercial  greatness  act  with  more  energy  ; 
in  none,  either  lieforo  or  since,  were  the  mass 
doomi^l  to  lalmr,  more  supplied  with  the  means  of 
happiness.  Malihus,  in  stating  the  quantity  of 
sulisistence  procured  by  the  l.ilwrers'  wages  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  confers  tiie  preference  on  the  iieriod 
from  I7in  to  iTcW,  (p.  27i).)  "  It  was  certainly," 
says  Hallajn,  "  the  most  prosjierous  season  that 
F.ngland  h:ul  ever  experienced ;  and  the  progres- 
sion, though  slow,  being  uniform,  Ihe  reign,  per- 
ha|is,  of  (ietirgc  11.  might  not  disadvantagcously 
be  compared,  for  the  real  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity, with  that  more  brilliant  hut  uncertain  and 
oscill.%t<iry  condition  which  has  ensued." — (C'oiul. 
Hist.,  iii.,  p.  401.) 

It  might  also  justly  challenge  a  preference  whli 
the  ag»«  that  pri-c<>ded  it.  ("ompare  it  with  any 
of  the  reigns  of  the  I'lantngenets,  the  Tudora,  or 
the  Stuarts.  I'nder  the  first,  the  wars  of  the  Roaca 
inundated  tlie  land  with  blood.  Despotism  reigncil 
unchecked  under  the  Tudors ;  the  royal  pr(rrogn- 
tive  and  the  rights  of  tho  subject  kept  up  a  per|iet- 
u.il  misery  under  all  the  Stuarts.  Under  William 
and  Anne,  the  nation  acquired  a  renown  in  arms ; 
but  the  triumphs  of  war  are  no  indications  of 
national  happiness  :  and  the  balance  of  power 
which  thev  pn'scrved  was  inaintaintMl  at  a  cost  b«>- 

\' 'lid  its  value.     Aft'      '  '     '  •.— ,t_ 

1  I'  riinl  of  repose  w  " 

■■  ■  '•  •!• I    •■■'■'  'X 

'>iq  licnrfit  in 

,;..:  ■!._    .:,  :.j..  :._, "ill. 

The  story  of  Jacobiuam  has  bocome  interesting 
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at  prpscnt,  not  no  trnicli  from  the  romantic  inciilents 
in  the  lives  of  it«  ailhcniits  lut  from  tlio  imi>ortant 
prineiples  invoKirl  (  Iiumi.iti-,  •ii.ii,:ir  m  li;i\r'  a 
regular  orl)it.     !  ■•< 

certain  tlicir  r.  i,  ,  nl 

long  tenanti'd  witli  tlie  dead,  are  evukt^  ii);aui. 
The  prini-ii>le»  on  which  tho  revolution  riaUj  nave 
boon  denied  as  sound  in  theory  or  as  mfo  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  that  preM  event  ii  itself  denounrod  as  a 
rebellion.  The  tractarian  iliuminoti,  after  their 
weary  excavations  amon|r  the  records  of  ancient 
Christianity  and  tlio  "  dark  a(;e»,"  have  directwl 
their  attention  to  niaticra  upon  which  ihoir  country 
are  more  sensitive.  They  are  (J'^'I'K  "**  'lovel  ex- 
positions of  that  "  deplorable  N-liisiii,"  the  refor- 
mation-earnest appeals  to  unprolcdantiw!  are  offered 
us  ;  and  denuiicialious  of  "  the  rebellion"  of  1088 
establish  how  muoli  tmc  liberty  we  lost  by  the 
headlong  zeal  of  tho  authors  of  that  immortal 
change. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  these  arrogant  pacificators 
of  our  disputes,  swelling  in  tho  pride  of  knowledge, 
lecturing  the  world  in  the  style  of  tho  famous  l)x- 
ford  decree  of  the  days  of  tho  second  Charles. 
Their  arguments,  and  those  of  abler  men,  on  the 
legality  of  the  revolution,  are  only  of  importance 
now  ihat  they  are  .supported  by  some  literary  talent. 
All  the  principles  ol  that  great  event — pnxiuctive 
as  it  has  been  of  indelible  consecpieiices  to  nations 
— have  been  denied,  or  twisted  into  deformity,  or 
absolutely  changed.  Wo  see  new  systems  spring- 
ing up  from  the  supposed  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  new  theories  ailvanced  as  to  tho  relations 
of  government,  which  it  was  intended  forever  to 
extinguish.  The  facts  and  texts  are  forced  to  obey 
the  hand,  and  to  Im-cohio  pliable  to  the  genius  of 
the  arcliitect,  who,  to  di'termino  the  form  of  the 
edifice,  has  more  consulted  his  prejudices  than 
truth. 

Wien  wo  think,  however,  of  tho  beneficent 
legislation  consequent  on  it  in  both  countries,  we 
must  ever  n^g-ard  tliat  event  as  one  of  the  great 
epochs  of  social  order.  Its  peaceful  moderation, 
too,  renders  it  illustrious  ;  persecutions  for  past 
misconduct  rejeclod — tho  policy  that  could  silence 
p;i»siou  adopted — the  danger  of  iin]>endiiig  evils 
only  looked  to  at  the  same  time  with  the  peril  of 
remedy — the  change  upon  the  ancient  monarchy 
made  with  a  grave  dignity  Upcoming  the  national 
character  of  the  people  it  affected — a  jiropcr  regard 
paid  to  difTerences  of  opinion,  never  made  to  degen- 
erate into  quarrels  of  sell-love  and  the  war  of  fac- 
tions, which  are  iiuseparable  from  tho  constitution 
of  the  human  mind  under  the  multitude  of  asi>ecls 
in  which  objects  so  complicated  present  themselves, 
and  arc,  moreover,  essentially  useful  to  the  public 
in  the  vast  relations  of  legislative  discussions. 
From  the  history  of  these,  how  apparent  is  that 
fundamental  error  which  declares  the  revolution  to 
Ih!  an  accident  consequent  on  the  misrule  of  James. 
It  was  soinelbing  more  than  this.  It  was  the  close 
of  that  long  struggle  of  freedom  with  prerogative, 
which  had  produced  the  hostile  collisions  between 
the  soven-ign  and  parliament  from  the  days  of 
P'lizabeth,  and  which  were  only  tho  tyi>c  of^  what 
would  inevitably  follow,  were  the  same  uncertainty 
to  last.  To  describe  it  as  in  accident,  therefore,  is 
to  misrcpre.sent  its  character.  To  attribute  it  to 
tlie  piissions  of  tho  moment,  is  to  forget  tho  noccs- 
sitv  of  a  revolution  which  ages  had  prepare*!. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  a  review  of  tlie  times  to 
■which  we  have  ticen  referre<l,withoutsumming  up  the 
terrible  tragedy  of  tJio  Stuarts,  and  tho  romantic 


allemntinna  of  fortune  of  which  ttr  ■-  '■-•■".•  is 
com|)owd.     From  first  to  last  «e  h.  'i 

rary  triuini.li-    in  !«■  sic-.-, .  ilf.l   In-  :..  ac 

cimmioi  .  •!.     Kob- 

ert  II.,  I!  i  I  by  a  con- 

cubinage Willi  Klixnbi'ih  .Mure,  which  has  left  law- 
yers ill  doubt  as  to  ihe  h-^'itimnrv  of  his  desrcnd- 
ants.     His  fet^ble  p  I  bv  continual 

tumults,  partly  foin-  i  children,  and 

iiarticiilarly  tiv  ih.-  .    ■■  \\  .,||.      '  '■    ■       ,  !i." 

lie  lived  in   iii-.:\,       id  died   surr  ihe 

wrecks  of  llv  that    llnuc-    iii.i  n  rsi.ib- 

lished.     He  N  d  by  his  son  Rotx'rt  III., 

who,  in  I'"-  ■  '  '"   •'  -■■•>' ■!  - of 

crimes.  ■  ihe 

gay  Hdi  I  !  ^  ,  "sed 

to  Im-  elle<'t<il  by  the  agency  of  his  uncle.  A 
tragedy  eciiiiilly  horrible  was  performed  by  James 
the  First,  on  his  uncle's  children,  in  revenge  for 
his  brother's  death.  That  monareh — himself  the 
only  man  of  real  ability  the  unblest  race  ever  fur- 
nished— was,  after  eighteen  years'  captivity  in 
Kngland,  murdered  in  his  tnni  in  the  town  of  Perth, 
at  the  insligalion  of  Athole,  his  own  kin!<nian. 
Tho  m<xle  in  which  his  w  i<low  avenged  his  death, 
in  ingenuity  in  the  art  of  torment  outstrips  the  In- 
quisition. James  the  Second,  after  procuring  the 
judicial  murder  of  his  two  nephews.  Killed  another 
with  his  own  hand,  and  was  himself  shot  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine,  when  liosieging  Koxburgh. 
James  HI.  was  embroiled  in  bloody  feuds  with  his 
brother,  and  afterwards  with  his  son,  against  whom 
he  fought  and  lost  the  battle  of  Sauchiebum,  and 
was  a.<8:issiiiated  in  his  flight.  James  IV.  was 
killed  at  Fhslden.  James  V  .,  after  losing  the  bat- 
tle of  Sol  way  Moss,  died  broV  '  •  .  •'  ;,go 
of  thirty-two,  a  few  days  .t's 
birth.  Of  the  misfortunes  of  M  -,  .  ,,„.i.  .».  need 
say  nothing.  Her  descendants  t'or  three  genen>- 
tions,  and  four  reigns,  were  involved  in  ci^ntinual 
quarrels  with  their  people ;  one  died  uyxm  the 
scafTidd ;  another  lived  for  many  years  an  exile, 
and  was  restored  in  order  to  ondure  a  greater  dcg- 
radati(m  in  becoming  the  jx'nsionary  of  France ; 
another,  (James  H.,)  after  presiding  in  the  torture 
chaml)er  in  Scotland,  scoffing  at  ihe  inhumanities 
of  Jeffries,  ordering  his  nephew  to  ;'  "  '  '.  de- 
clare^l  himself  a  desiKit,  and  tennin;r  r  in 
exile.  His  descendants,  if  they  dill  ii'i  j>r!>li  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner,  escaiMxl  only  to  die 
in  a  lower  degradation  ;  and  thus  closed  tho  career 
of  a  race,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
they  were  more  unfortunate,  or  more  deaerring  of 
misfortune. 

Put  aside  the  first  James,  and  we  can  only  find 
in  this  unhappy  line,  men  and  women  with  weak 
or  narrow  understandings,  sining  prejudices,  and 
stupid  obstinacy,  easily  inflamed  by  their  passions, 
and  made  incurable  by  their  presumption.  Their 
rigid  hands  could  never  gently  use  the  reins  of 
government,  and  operate  their  purpose  by  the 
silent  means  of  peaceful  conciliation.  Never  wera 
they  able  to  violate  ancient  usage,  or  infringe  on 
establisheil  right,  without  choosing  tho  course  the 
most  arrogant  and  irritating. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  principal  characters  of  the 
works  we  have  bwn  reviewing,  and  on  the  princi- 
ples at  issue,  preclude  us  from  any  lengthened  ex- 
amination of  the  subordinate,  but  not  less  interest- 
ing memoirs.  In  the  whole  range  of  historical 
investigation,  we  know  of  nonj  so  exciting  as  the 
story  of  the  actors  in  our  civil  wars.  Those  of 
England,  in  particular,  in  the  days  of  Cromwell, 
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BTP  full   of  mmantip  ami    hcrnie   incident.     Each 

K  The  unbend- 

i:  .  y  uf  the  ))uritans 

I'  .:i  111  liii;  ctiivalry  uf  llie  cavaliers. 

'J  iqiiallv  inalched.     It  wa.s  not  a 

h'  ■■.::>  1  '>;iriaiii) 

aj:..:.  '  It 

\\a  Lit   nil'   lli:tjr-sl\    III'  lllC 

1  •  .V  ■ruRt.'le,  Oil  wliich  tile 

fi'  uiidaiit   iiialerialii  have 

li'     1  .  of  all   liie   \  irtues  and  all 

tl  :ior  and  degrade   humanity, 

t '  re  were  iwu  leaders  whueo  fate  excites 

i>  attention.     On  the  one  hand,  an  un- 

)  .  destined  to  tlie  sanie  death  with  so 

II.  line  :  and  on  the  otJier  the  stern  puri- 

Uui  .-wlJiir — whose  Ixxly  was  lorn  with  savage 
ferocity  fniin  the  grave,  to  suffer  indignities  he  never 
otfered  in  life,  and  whose  memory,  assassinated  by 
all  historians,  has  been  rede*  med  from  the  igiioniiny 
of  two  hundred  years — prcjieiils  one  of  tlie  greatest 
exaiii|>les  in  the  records  of  huinan  actions  of  the 
influence  cxerci.sed  by  a  huiuon  being  over  a  con- 
tiiinuorary  generation. 

We  cannot  lo«)k  for  such  fertile  topics  of  instruc- 
tion, or  actions  of  such  momentous  interest,  in  the 
civil  commotions  of  the  '15  or  tlie  '45.  They  were 
the  result,  not  of  a  nation's  resistance  to  intolerable 
wrong.  Tliey  appealed  to  no  persona]  interest  of 
the  masses  ;  and  the  few  who  were  engaged ,  had 
little  time,  and  less  opgiortunity,  to  do  more  than 
exhibit  how  rashly  brave  men  may  venture — how 
patiently  sulTer.  There  are,  however,  names  that 
have  claimed  the  notice  of  posterity  ;  some  for  j 
qualiuejt  of  virtue  in  a  |>eriod  of  corruption,  some  ] 
fur  a  suiieriority  in  infamy,  where  infamy  was  com- 
mon, llotli  classes  will  he  found  on  both  sides. 
Thi'  viriiirs  of  Duncan  FofIk's  and  of  Colonel 
('  !  a  lustre  on  a  cause  disirraccd  by  the 

1>  :iil>erland  and  his  myrmidons ;  the  gen- 

erous devotion  of  Lochiel  elevates  a  party  for 
which  such  a  victim  as  Lovat  died. 

Kiiough  has  not  been  said  of  the  man  who  saved 
his  rnurilry  by  the  seasonable  energy  of  an  uncon- 
qi.'  I.     A  few  traditional  anecdotes, 

C'  itlemen  of  the  law,  give  a  faint 

idc.i  111  nil'  >,'nMt  aciM  '  '  nia  of  Duncan 
Forbes  ;  but  his  exertmi  lilic  giMid,  when 


paralysis  over*-  ' 
when  incapai 
eiseoeas  of  w  ■■  ■■■ 
unworthy  of  sepm 
directed  the  measn 
OMnpoaed,  re<uiiiciU^, 


iMi  11.^  Ill   1,'iivernment,  and 

sanies,  are  lost   in  the  con- 

IV    :iii(i  have  iM'en  deemed 

lliui  this  man  not 

Ills  wisdom  plannud — 

united,  and  animated  with 


hie  own  rnrr.'rtic  spirit,  the  lagging  loyalty  of  the 
paoplt —  ' ,  by  prudent  counsel  the  prudent 

or  by  the  terror  of  tlio  law 
ciU  ihc  mass  who  were  only  accessible 
tfaonvh  tlieir  fears,  ilie  whole  liighlnnds  would 
har-  '  -i- 
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\inioiis,     say» 

v\ould  infallibly 

tile   Kritish  throne."     ]{e 

I  till'   ruin   of  Ins   fortune, 

iig  the  triMips  of  the 

•  rn-rt\i-i\  ri  |iavment. 
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ed  the  vessel  in  safety  to  her  harbor,  wi 
aside  as  a  wreck  when  the  danger  ceased.  The 
treatment,  though  it  could  not  buIkIuc  his  patriot- 
ism, broke  his  spirit,  and  hurried  him  to  his  grave. 
The  Culloden  papers  are  the  evidence  of  tlie  un- 
weariud  energy  of  a  public  man,  who  endeavored 
to  meet  a  great  calamity  with  insufficient  means. 
Hut  all  the  accounts  we  have  ever  read  of  tliis 
ailniirable  jiattiot,  sjieak,  moreover,  of  an  intel- 
lect so  prol>iuiid,and  a  knowledge  on  most  subjects 
so  exact,  that  his  iiitellertual  fame  has  b^n 
dimmed  only  by  the  virtues  which  his  heart  evcf 
clierislied.  The  kind,  good-humored  gentleness, 
the  indulgent  view  of  human  errors,  the  magnanim- 
ity under  all  distrcKsis,  and  the  whole  e<|uipage  of 
kindred  virtues,  presi^iit  us  wilh  a  character  among 
tlic  noblest  of  the  age  that  is  gone.  At  all  times, 
tlie  world  delights  to  linger  on  the  memory  of  a 
man  firm  in  adversity,  moderate  in  victory,  humane 
in  every  fortune,  beloved  by  all  men  though  the 
leader  of  a  party  ;  one  who,  by  a  destiny  not  un- 
conuuun  w ith  those  who  have  done  equal  service  to 
their  country,  died  in  the  obscurity  of  private  life, 
broken  in  spirit  by  disapiRiiiiiiiuiil  and  ingratitude. 
In  reading  liis  history,  we  almost  imagine  ourselves 
perusing  a  lost  life  of  one  of  the  illustrious  whom 
Plutarch  has  made  immortal. 

No  history  of  this  man  is  given  in  any  of  tlie 
works  before  us.  Of  the  feeble  sketch  prefixed  to 
the  Culloden  papt-rs,  tlie  general  public  know  but 
little ;  and  the  generous  tribute  paid  to  his  memory 
many  years  ago  by  the  Edinburgh  Keview,  is  the 
only  miKleni  attempt  to  rescue  from  the  oblivion 
into  which  a  few  years  would  otherwise  plunge 
the  brightest  reputation.*  In  no  place  more  suitable 
could  there  Ix;  a  history  of  the  fall  of  rli"-!"  ii'  ui 
in  the  life  of  the  man  who  suggested  tin  ^  ' 

which  destroyed  it.     On  this  subject,  \-  i 

no  space  to  enter,  though  the  contrasi  .• 

half-savage  highlander  of  the '45  and  II  it 

northern  farmer  of  the  present  day,  tin miiis  many 
points  of  instruction  and  of  interest.    We  must .  how- 
ever, leave  the  consideration  of  the  <■■ 
of  the  victory  of  CuIIimUii,  and  the  gi  ii 
cioiia  laws  which  the  condition  of  the  lli;, 
called  forth.     Our  space  forbids  us  also  tn 
any  of  the   interesting    memoirs  of  some   oi    uic 
subordinate,  but  still  celebrated  j)ersonages,  «  hose 
memory  has  luM'n  embalmed  in  Jacobilical  li"-'"' 
Of  these  not  the  lexst  interesting  is  Flora  M 
aid,  by  whose  |ireseiice  of  mind,  devotion,  :u:     , 
severance,  the  chevalier  was  saved.     Mrs.  Tliom- 
Ron's  memoir  of  this  lady  is  extremely  intensting 
and  detailed  ;  as  full  of   anecdote  illustrative   of 
jKrislied   things,  as   is  tlie  story  of  ]..ovat,  whose 
doings,  from  their  exlraonlinary  character,  deserve 
a  notice  we  are  unable  to  give  them. 

There  is  also  anotluT  very  inlen'sling  subject,  in 
regard  to  which  we  can  do  no  more  than  make  a 
pa-ising  remark.  Of  tlu?  Jacobiu;  literature,  piwti- 
'  al  and  prosaic,  much  deserves  to  lie  wriltin.  on 
iiecounl  of  Us  general  ability — the  cleveniess  of  the 
prose,  and  the  exipiisite  pathos  of  the  poetry.  'I'ho 
coniiuerors  did  not  continue  their  abuse  of  \liiirv 
bv  proscribing  the  writings  of  the 
'flic  issue  of  llic  brain  was  left  an  eqim.  i 

life  with  the  issue  of  the  womb,  and  no  euuuus 

»}.  I 

to   III: 


iiMi  pilot- 1  iiavc  luuisl  iiu  tuoti:  tilting  (jiiigrajilicr. 
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Jumi  ^ 


ilic  nativity  it" 
|ir(i«,',  how 


-      >  -  -       L  _       ^ 


n   moment ; 

lil^     ^^^•^•lnl'li 


on   thr 


ffivori  of  111 
yriea  wit' 

lantry  and  wortli ul  the  iiMn'liirmii(c  Imivf.  SuWiirs 
covured  with  wouihIh  lliri'W  llowors  upon  tin-  ^truveg 
of  the  luTOf^s  who  liiul  si'nt'il  lIuMii  as  a  model. 
Tlieir  Kmff  riscii  at  tin-  dfocription  of  their  plory, 
and  sinks  to  sadncsH  at  th»  uniform  f>t< 
fall!.  Thiiy  have  thi-  spirit  to  n-ach  t: 
of  their  subject,  and  a  pathos  equal  to  tluir  nn.Mor- 
tunes. 

'I'hc*!  hurtories  of  the  eventful  times  we  have 
been  cousidonn^;,  are  of  wimewhat  greater  u> 
than  to  pratify  an  idle  curiiwity,  or  to  form  lli> 
means  of  amusement  for  an  idle  hour.  They  en- 
lighten the  i)re:M'nt  age  by  jKust  e.xperieneo  and 
example,  'lliey  are  dragged  from  the  obscurity  of 
manuscript  to  leach  us,  that  the  sanu;  errors  now 
urged  upon  the  world  as  dist-overed  truth,  have 
been  mel  and  vanquished  by  our  fathers.  They 
show   us  their   I'  1:1,  iheir  progress,  and 

decline,  and  by  1  »  how  to  avoid  them, 

we  have  the  trur  [.iiin^'iiMi)  of  history,  which  does 
not  render  the  pn-sont  an  abstraction  when  dis- 
coursing of  tile  past. 


the  want  of  • 
vantage  of  it. 

'  him 

:.ung 
the  wio- 
:  in  four 

I  lUlllUli-B 

The  ti.  iiaTe  experienced  fatigue, 

but  not  so  (III  liur.si:,  uiio  finished  with  a  leap  of 
more  than  twintv-three  fn-t  over  ahriK>l(.      He  had 

'       ina 

lie. 

—  ■  1  iiriad 

at  M  ;,i  be  ex- 

'■•  mutual 

r>«;,  they 
,  ,  .  lis.     The 

emotuins  tell  at  an  ordinary  hiirsr'  race  are  dull 
compare<l  with  the  palpitaiiuns  cxi-ited  on  witness- 
ing an  exertion  which  some  caMllem  have  been  dis- 
posed to  compare  with  the   coiiibalM  of  th»'  Hrcns, 

ihe 
iod 
ind 

lUS 
iiiMi    priw?s 

The  latter 

.,r    r-,!her 
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STEEPLE   CH.\SE    I.N    FRANCE. 

Oh  I  England,  how  much  you  have  to  answer 
for  !  Until  within  a  very  few  years  the  Normans, 
and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  the  French  in  general, 
thought  it  absolutely  impossible  for  any  man  to  ride 
a  mile  straight  a-liead  over  fences.  Alwut  five 
years  ago  an  Kngli.ih  geiitlem;m  of  ray  acquaint- 
ance, residing  at  Avranches,  oflorod,  one  evening, 
at  a  French  party,  a  bet  that  he  would  ride  his 
horse  a  mile  and  three  quarters  across  the  country 
in  less  th.in  ten  minutes.  His  pro|>osal  was  imme- 
diately accepted,  thi>  French  gontleiiuin  giving  liim 
odds,  and  allowing  him  twelve  minutes  for  his  work, 
for  they  thought  it  iiiiiMissible  he  could  do  it  in  less. 
Several  thousand  pereons  a.sscmbled  to  sec  the  por- 
forinance,  it  was  so  new,  and  seemed  so  diflicult. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  sjHX'tators,  some  of  whom 
were  pcoide  of  high  rank,  was  intense  ;  and  some 
ladies  were  so  complimeiilary  as  to  iissun?  the  rider 
that  "  he  was  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world."' 
— He  had  a  thorough  bred  English  hunter,  and, 
without  any  ditriculty,  rode  the  distance  in  four 
minutes  and  fifty  seconds. 

To  give  my  sporting  countrymen  some  idea  of 
the  light  in  which  this  performance  was  regarded, 
I  shall  translate  a  passage  from  an  article  which 
appe.ired  in  the  Avnmches  Journal,  written  by  and 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  Count  St.  Germain,  a 
gentleman  of  education,  property.  an<l  distinction  : 

"This  fine   aniiivi   ■■"■■•-i    I'l--"-.    -  ■.-. -i,r.„,,.i. 

the  branches  wir 

his  head  with  gvi  _  , 

his  limbs,  passed,  at  a  single  hinind,  ilie  fences  in 

his  way,  giving  to  the  inuigination  the  notion  of  a 

clisriiibotiied    form   moving   in    open    s|>acc.      He 

ell  uid  in  two  bounds  the  wikhIcu  fences  protected 

by  streams,  galiitriiig  up  his  legs,  sometimes  like  a 

stag  in  lis  alli'inpts  to  escape  from  the  hounds,  pro- 

j>orliomii^'  his  flforls  to  the  diliioulty  of  the  jump, 

and   aliniii:;  his  .style  of   going  according  to  the 

nature  of  liic  ground.     Yielding  tu  the  least  inU- 
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which  should  nilher  recall  the 
rude  tilts  of  the  middle  ages. 
stJ'eple  rhas4;^  '  ' 

the  French  g. 

to  improve  the  umi.i  m  umi^.-:.,  uiv.-  .1 
both  for  flat  races  and  steeple  cha.ses. 
expression,  hi-'  il"'  UMr.l  K...ui..-.l< 
bifstick,  has  !>' 
not  any  correal 
They  also  employ  the  compound  word  gentleman- 
rider,  I  presume,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
defining  that  iwrsonagc. — [Hmrby't  Rambles  in 
Normantty. 


CITY    OF    MATAMORAS,    ITS    CATHEDRAL. 

Cleverly  in  Mat.-uiioms.  ilie  first  impression  you 
rt"ceive  is  the  des<date  feeling  created  by  the  priaoa 
aspect  of  all  the  hoiis<>s.  'I'hey  have  a  .vnii-Moor- 
ish  ap[>eanince,  and  you  cann<it  div'  '  of 

the  idea  that  a  city  thus  built  must  l><  1   by 

people  of  jealous  disjiositions,  subject  to  civil  war 
and  of  unsocial  habits.  As  you  puss  alunir  vou  see, 
|K'i  j  '  '  '         '  '  '    '  ,  vca 

th;ii  lit- 

tle I'liiii.i  .'U- 

liar  to  tlh  im 

instm.-i    '  .iilo 

doo:  ACS 

gliiii,  .»                      My 

luxuriant   and  dark   tresses  over  tli. 

vious  to  arranging  them  for  the  c^i                  .■..~- 

ness. 

Men  sit  sullenly  about  in  their  fnnl.t.«tie  drptwes, 

h.ilf  of  til  'rom 

a  stock  1  in 

plaving  a  -    :<■  iii;iiing, 

stilleto-vou-in-'  in.    As 

'- •■"■l--.  i-   ^vel| 

--_    .-.  :..ule 

of  attractive  buildines.  Once  fairly  in  the  Plaza 
Hidalgo,  the  princi|)al  stpian'  of  the  city,  you  can 
rest  yourself  under  the  slKado  of  s<jme  stunted 
China  trees,  and  then  conunenco  examining  at  youi 
leisure. 

You  will  at  once  be  attracted  by  the  unfinished 
call:  '  '  '!''h  is  so  managed  that  the  houses  on 
11:"  ir  to  be  part  of  the  cathedral  itself, 

givi,.-  iy,  ,i,v  mass  a  very  imposing  appeaiaoce  ;  it 
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bound*  one  entire  aide  nf  <)"^  "1 
oommenoed  with  most  < 

for  a  want  of  funds  W'  '    .  ' 

building.  Two  fine  bui  uiiliiiiBhed  luwera  com- 
mand ihe  sides  of  thccatlit-dnil,  uimn  one  of  which 
is  rudely  laid  a  piooe  of  limlwr  from  which  are  sus- 
pended a  couple  ot'tHlls.  Tlii"  larjie  polliic  door  in 
the  centre  would  liave  exiiosed  llio  interior  with 
groat  effect,  but  alia,  some  misfortune  overwhelmed 
Its  progress,  and  left  the  ban?  walls,  to  provoke  the 
imagination  into  conlcmplatih);  the  reaiions  why  a 
work  so  well  bepun  was  not  eonipliMid. 

In  front,  sealed  in  the  anpleH  formed  by  the  bases 
of  the  pillars,  or  up<m  the  b:ises  llieniwlves,  are 
fifty  or  more  ])oor  miserable  creatures,  who  seem, 
in  their  poverty,  to  have  nothing  in  abundance  but 
sunshine,  and  that  they  are  detenniiied  to  enjoy. 
Many  are  disgustingly  disfigured  by  slow  cankerous 
diseases,  that  apfirar  to  render  their  victims  hideous, 
and  yet  will  not  kill.  Some  are  slightly  wounded 
sotdiers,  who  have  crawled  out  of  the  bo.spitals  for 
fresh  air.  Few  well  dressed  ])erson8  linger  in  their 
vicinity,  but  pass  decorously  on  and  disappear  in  a 
narniw  alley  way  on  the  right  of  llie  callicdml, 
where  we  enter. 

Having  ilone  so  you  soon  come  to  a  small  room, 
no  doubt  intended  originally  for  the  sacristy,  but 
now  used  as  a  chapel.  I'be  walls  arc  plain,  and 
tliere  is  no  wealth  about  the  altar  to  tempt  sacri- 
legious hands.  The  adornments,  on  the  contrary, 
are  of  liitle  value,  and  of  a  kind  in  no  way  harmo- 
nious with  the  objects  for  which  they  are  ajjpropri- 
ated.  The  priest  is  at  the  altar  in  the  act  of  cele- 
brating mass,  the  worshipping  congregation  is  im- 
prea-tive,  and  tempts  the  heart  to  join  in  the  solemn 
jenrice. 

Hefore  you  are  kneeling  some  twenty  Mexican 
•women,  many  of  them  quite  hand.some,  all  calculated 
to  excite  curiosity.  Tlicy  kneel  gracefully,  and 
ticcidentally  as  possible  exixiso  a  fine  f<K)t,  tastefully 
«et  off  witii  a  small  slip[«'r.  There  are  but  two 
-Mexican  men  in  the  hnuw!,  shame  «|)on  the  sex,  hut 
Ahere  are  men  there  b<?sidc,  noble  and  true-hearted 
TOen,  who  form  a  curious  sight,  all  the  circumstances 
«onsidered.  Some  twenty  I'liiled  States  troo|>s,  in 
their  uniforms,  an;  on  their  knees  at  prayer,  amcmg 
the  most  devotional  in  the  house.  It  was  a  sight  to 
sen  those  ihus  eniraped  who  but  a  few  days  b<>fore 
were  ^  '    '  l)V  the  ti-rrors  of  the  battle  field, 

busy.  ■  busy,    in  the   work   of  de.alh. — 

Such  1^  oil.    ,.i   liie  cathedrab  in  Matamoras,  and 
the  principal  building  in  the  city. — N.  O.  Tropic. 


riliMict  j  That  which  the  tender-hearted  girl  preferred  ; 
She  in  her  fondneas  knew  not,  sooth  to  say. 


W(  have  aomctimes  thought  that  a  few  of  South- 

^'i  mil  ■■  ■     '       .   hardly  known,  are  the 

jnoM  )  of  all  his  writings,  and 

the  ni'p-i  rM  i.niiui  III  :..  iiiiiiK-nl.  The  following  we 
have  read  (Mrhaps  a  hundred  time^,  but  never  wilh- 
<•■  II..  I  r  I  i.r.  ,!l,,iMr  over  us  like  a  cool  breexe 
days.  We  publish  it  with 
1  ^  iiive  a  similar  influence  on  our 

tvmienj^C.  Jieguler. 

ON   A   riCTUBE    BY   J.    M.    WRIGHT,    ESQ. 
(Knfraved  for  the  KcrjiMke  of  I8».] 

The  Ay-lark  hath  perceived  his  prison-door, 
IJDckwrd     f"'   .1-  ■•'>■  ill"  captive  tries  : 

Pui  Mg)'i  liiin  from  the  floor, 

And  in  li'    ^      .  ui.rs,  pants,  and  dies. 

lioer'a  own  Poaa,  and  Locy's  own  dear  Bird, 
Mm  faMar'd  bwritei  both  tat  tumj  a  day, 


For  if  the  sky-lark's  pijic  was  shrill  and  strong, 
And  its  rich  tones  the  thrilling  ear  might  pleaae, 

Yet  Pusybell  could  bn^athe  a  fireside  song 
As  winning,  when  she  lay  on  Lucy's  knees. 

Both  knew  her  voice,  and  each  alike  would  seek 
Her  eye,  her  smile,  her  fondling  touch  to  gain  : 

How  faintly,  then,  may  words  her  sorrow  speak, 
When  by  the  one  she  sees  llie  other  slain. 

The  flowers  fall  scattered  from  her  liikd  hand  ; 

A  cry  of  grief  she  utters  in  affright ; 
And  self-condemned  for  negligence  she  stands 

Aghast  and  helpless  at  the  cruel  sight 

Come,  Lucy,  let  me  dry  those  tearful  eyes  ; 

Take  thou,  dear  child,  a  lesson  not  unholy, 
From  one  whom  nature  taught  to  moralize. 

Both  in  his  mirth  and  in  his  melancholy. 

I  will  not  warn  thee  not  to  set  thy  heart 

Too  fondly  upon  perishable  things  ; 
In  vain  the  earnest  preacher  spends  his  art 

Upon  that  theme :  in  vain  the  poet  sings. 

It  is  our  nature's  strong  necessity. 

And  this  the  soul's  unerring  instincts  tell  ; 

Therefore  I  say,  let  us  love  worthily. 

Dear  child,  and  then  we  cannot  love  too  well. 

Better  it  is  all  los-ses  to  deplore. 

Which  dutiful  affection  can  sustain, 
Than  that  the  heart  should,  in  its  inmost  core. 

Harden  without  it,  and  have  lived  in  vain. 

This  love  which  thou  hast  lavished,  and  the  woe 
Which  makes  thy  lip  now  quiver  with  distress, 

Are  but  a  vent,  an  innocent  overflow. 

From  the  deep  springs  of  female  tenderness. 

.\nd  something  I  would  teach  thee  from  the  grief 
That  lliiiH  hath  filled  those  geiiile  eyes  with  tears, 

The  which  may  U.-  thy  solier,  sure  rtdief. 
When  sorrow  visits  thee  in  after  years. 

I  ask  not  whither  is  the  spirit  flown 

That  lit  the  eye  which  there  in  death  is  sealed  ; 
Our  Father  hath  not  in.adc  that  mystery  known  ; 

Needless  the  knowledge,  tliercfure  not  revealed. 

But  didst  thou  know,  in  sure  and  sacred  truth, 
It  h.Td  a  place  assigned  in  yonder  skies. 

There,  through  an  endless  life  of  joyous  youth, 
To  warble  in  the  bowers  of  Paradise, — 

Lucy,  if  then  the  power  to  thee  were  given 
In  that  cold  form  its  life  to  reengage, 

Wouldst  thou  call  back  tlie  warbler  from  its  heaven 
To  be  again  the  tenant  of  a  cage  t 

Only  that  thou  might'st  cherish  it  again, 
Wouldst  thou  th<!  object  of  thy  love  recall 

To  mortal  life,  and  chance,  and  change,  and  pain, 
And  death,  which  must  be  suffered  once  by  all ! 

Oh,  no,  thou  say'rt  ■  oh,  surely  not,  not  so  '. 

I  read  the  n  '  '  .  li  thoM;  looks  express  ; 

For  pure  and  i,  well  I  know, 

Leaves  in  the  iii'ari  no  room  for  selfishness. 


FAITH    AND    HOPE WORDS    WITHOUT    POWER. 
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Such  lovp  of  all  our  virtues  is  the  pom ; 

Wi'  hring  with  us  the  iinniortiil  m'cds  at  hirth  ; 
or  hpaviMi  it  IS,  and  heavenly  ;  wou  lu  them 

Who  inako  it  wholly  earthly  and  v{  earth  ! 

What  we  love  perfectly,  for  its  own  sake 

We  love,  and  not  our  own.  Inking  n-ady  thus 
Whate'er  dclf-xiuTilice  is  asked,  to  make  ; 
That  which  is  best  for  it,  is  beat  for  us. 

O  Lucy  '.  treasure  up  tliat  pious  thought ! 

It  halh  a  halm  for  sorrow's  deudlicM  darts  ; 
And  uilli  true  coiufort  thou  wilt  find  it  fniught, 

If  grief  should  reach  thoe  in  thy  heart  of  inurts. 


FAITH    A.ND    HOPE. 
A    PARABLE — BY    WORDSWORTH. 

OsE  morning  as  the  sun  arose,  two  spirits  went 
forth  up<in  the  earth. 

.-Vnd  they  were  sisters  ;  but  Faith  was  of  mature 
age,  vvlnle  Hope  was  yet  a  child. 

They  were  Iwth  beautiful.  Some  loved  to  gaze 
upon  the  countenance  of  Faith,  for  her  eye  was 
(KTcne,  and  her  beauty  changed  not ;  but  Hope  was 
the  delight  of  every  eye. 

.\nd  the  child  siwrtcd  in  the  freshness  of  the 
morning :  and  as  she  hovered  over  the  gardens  and 
dewy  lawns,  her  wings  glittered  in  the  sunbeams 
like  a  rainbow. 

"  Come,  my  sister,"  she  cried,  "  and  chase  with 
me  the  butterlly  from  flower  to  flower." 

Rut  her  sister  was  paling  at  the  lark,  as  it  arose 
from  its  low  ne.it  and  warbled  among  ihv  clouds. 

And  when  it  was  n(M>n  the  rhild  saiil  again  : 
"  Come,  my  sister,  and  pluek  with  nu"  the  flowers 
of  the  garden,  for  they  are  beautiful,  and  their  fra- 
grance is  sweet." 

But  Faith  replied  :  "  Nay,  my  sister,  let  the 
flowers  be  there,  for  thou  art  young  and  delightest 
thyself  in  their  beauty.  I  will  meditate  in  the 
shade  initil  the  hejt  of  the  day  be  past.  Thou 
wilt  find  me  by  the  fount.iin  in  the  forest.  When 
thou  art  weary,  come  and  repose  on  my  bosom." 

And  she  smiled  and  departed. 

After  a  time  Hope  sought  her  sister.  The 
tear  was  in  her  eye  ;  and  her  countenance  was 
mournful. 

Then  Faith  said  :  "  My  sister,  wherefore  dost 
thou  weep,  and  why  is  thy  countenance  sad  V 

And  the  child  answered  :  "  Heeause  a  cloud  is 
in  the  sky,  and  the  sunshme  is  overcast — see,  the 
rain  begins  to  fall." 

"It  is  but  a  shower,"  Faith  replied,  "  and 
when  it  is  over,  the  fields  will  bo  greener  than  be- 
fore." 

Now  the  place  where  they  sat  was  sheltered 
from  the  rain,  as  it  had  btn-n  from  the  noontide 
heat.  And  Faith  comforted  the  child,  and  showed 
her  how  the  waters  flowe<l  with  a  fuller  .and  clearer 
stream  as  the  showers  fell. 

And  presently  the  sun  broke  out  again,  and  the 
woikIs  resounded  with  song. 

Then  Hope  waa  glad,  and  went  forth  to  her 
sports  once  more- 
After  a  while  the  sky  was  again  darkened,  and 
the  young  spirit  looked  up,  and  iK'hold,  there  was 
no  cloud  in  the  jvhole  circle  of  the  heavens. 

Therefore  Hope  marvelled,  for  it  was  not  yet 
night. 

And  she  fled  to  her  sister,  and  ca.st  herself  down 
at  her  feet  and  trembled  exceedingly. 


Then  Faith  raised  the  child,  and  led  her  forth 
from  the  sliade  of  the  trees,  and  pointed  to  the  lOll 
and  said : 

"  A  shadow  is  passing  over  the  face  thereof,  but 
no  ray  of  his  glory  u  extinguished. — He  still 
w:dketli  in  brightneas,  and  thou  shalt  again  delight 
thyself  in  his  iM/ams.  See,  even  yet  his  face  is  not 
wholly  hidden  from  us." 

IJut  tlie  child  dared  not  look  up,  for  the  gloom 
struck  upon  her  heart. 

And  when  all  was  bright  again,  she  feared  to 
wander  fniiu  her  sister,  and  her  sports  were  lea« 
gay  than  iR'forc. 

\Vl..n  the  eventide  was  come.  Faith  went  forth 
forest  shades  and  sought  the  lawn,  where 
^lit  wateh  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Then  said  she  to  her  young  sister  :  "  Come  and 
behold  how  far  the  glories  of  sunset  transcend  the 
beautieji  of  the  morning.  See  how  softly  they 
melt  away,  and  give  place  to  the  shadows  of 
night. 

uut  Hope  was  now  weary — her  eye  was  heary, 
and  her  voice  languid.  See  folded  her  radiant 
wings,  and  dropped  on  her  sister's  boeom,  and  fell 
asleep. 

Uut  Faith  watched  through  the  night — she  was 
never  weary,  nor  diti  her  eyelids  need  repose. 

She  laid  the  child  on  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  kisaed 
her  cheek.  She  also  drew  her  m.intle  round  the 
head  of  the  young  sleeper,  that  she  might  sleep  in 
peace. 

Then  Faith  looked  upwanls,  and  beheld  how  the 
stars  came  forth.  She  traced  tliem  in  their  radiant 
courses,  and  listened  to  their  harmonies,  which 
mortal  ear  hath  not  heard. 

.\nd  as  she  listened,  tlieir  music  entranced  her 
soul. 

At  length  a  light  appeared  in  the  east,  and  burst 
forth  from  the  portals  of  the  heavens.  Then  the 
spirit  hasten)^  to  arouse  the  young  sleeper. 

"Awake!  O  my  sister!  awake!"  she  cried, 
"  a  new  day  hath  dawned,  and  no  cloud  shall  over- 
shadow it.  .\wake,  for  the  sun  hath  arisen  which 
shall  set  no  more." 


WORDS    WITHOUT    POWER. 

We  were  struck  with  the  following  instatx>e  of 
Christi<in  faithfulness,  in  adni'"'  '>ung  dis- 

ciple,  as   aflimling   a   beaulil'  u    of  the 

meekness  of  wis<lom.  It  wouiii  nr  \m>ii  tor  many 
a  "  young  hand,"  both  in  the  pulpit  and  the  prayer 
mceiing,  to  have  such  a  faithful  .Mentor,  to  warn 
of  the  danger  of  "  superfluous  expressions"  Uith 
in  preaching  and  in  pniycr.  It  is  extiacted  fttnu 
The  Friend. — Prcsbi/lcrian. 

Peter  Yamall,  when  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  in 
the  second  month,  1781,  while  he  was  yet  young 
in  the  ministry.  app«"ared  in  supplication  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Market  street  house.  George 
Churchman,  a  judicious  elder,  wiis  pnawnt,  and 
soon  after  sent  hmi  the  followuig  letter.  It  is  said 
tliat  Peter  Yamall  pre»cr^•ed  this  message  of  love 
with  care,  it  having,  no  doubt,  been  "  a  word  in 
season"  to  him.  In  preaching  or  praying  it  has  a 
scattering  efli-ct  upon  hearers — to  find  words  con- 
tinue, after  the  power  has  passed. 

London  Grorc,  second  month,  QOth.  1781. 

Pcfvrctcd  Friend — Feeling  a  degree  of  sympathy 

toward  thee,   under  the  exercise  which  of  latlet 

time  has  attended  thy  mind,  and,  I  trust,  has  meas- 

ureably  engaged  thee  to  be  anxious  about  redeen^ 
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ing  time  that  ia  pMaed  and  gone — I  have  ditcrs 
limea  witneaurd  dcsin's  fur  thv  preservutiun  in  a 
Mate  ofslaliility  ;  ami  that  i)ii'  f)iviiiu  liuiid  may  be 
near  for  thy  8uii|xirt,  under  the  pnivmps  vvhich  may 
bo  |>cnnittod  tu  atiitnl,  for  tliu  trial  uf  thy  faith, 
t!i       '  iieiit  i)f  thy  expiTifnce  in  the  path  of 

I  may  just  infunu  thee,  that  my  alli'n- 

ii.Mi   ",i.^  iui      '   -•  inirtirularly  to  thy  protwnt 

atate  on  niv  n  at  tlic  week-day  mwtintt 

in  Market  hi,.    : i.fih  day  following  tlic  late 

Quarterly  Miouiiii  in  the  city  ;  where  1  heard  a 
voice  in  supplication,  at  a  considerahlc  distance 
fniin  the  jilace  1  sat  in.  And  though  I  knew  not 
wjinse  voire  it  was,  I  was  afterwards  told  it  was 
thine.  I  then  felt  a  degrree  of  sympathy,  U|Hin 
liearinp  the  first  sentence  uttered,  and  was  willinfr 
to  Indiero  it  was  not  without  the  savor  of  life,  and 
could  by  no  means  condemn  the  motion.  On  rc- 
nicmlieriuK  several  times  since,  I  fell  a  freedom 
gi'iiily  to  hint  to  thee  the  senae  which  atti'iidid  me 
h^'l'iire  thy  ctniclusion  :  which  wa."),  that  [KThaps  it 
miirjii  l>e  as  well  to  have  closed  it  rattier  S4M>ner  or 
witli  r,  uir  iMirissioiis,  for  that  time.  I  hope  thou 
^''  -land  mc,  in  the  hint,  that  I  am 

I..  lit  it,  but  feel  great  tj-ndemess; 

yet  witiial  a  care  that  thou,  in  thy  infant  state,  may 
be  preserved  from  getting  out  of,  or  swimming  lie- 
yoiid  thy  depth  in  tlie  stream,  with  which  thy  ac- 
quaintance and  experience  have  been  but  short ; 
although  tliy  mind  has  been  mercifully  turned,  I 
hoiH-,  towards  the  way  everlasting. 

I  have  apprehended  some  danger  has  attended, 
and  may  atti'nd  young  hanils,  without  great  care, 

111  '• '    r  re|>etitii)im  ;  puMic  prtiyer  in  a  congre- 

V.  a  very  awful  thing,  and  He  to  whom 

11  _ id,  being  the  .\uthor  of  infinite  purity. 

I  believe  there  is  no  occasion  of  discouragement  ; 
but  if  the  mind  is  sincerely  devoted  to  the  merciful 
Father,  to  seek  for  preservation  out  of  every  dan- 
ger of  forward  stepping,  superfluous  expressions, 
and  fleshy  mixtures,  there  wUl  be  Divine  assistance 
afforded  to  contrited  souls.  8o  that  exp<irience 
and  strength  will,  from  time  to  time  l>e  enlarged, 
and  a  gradual  growth  witnessed,  in  a  state  which 
is  sound,  healthy,  and  safe.  That  this  may  truly 
be  thy  state,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  thy  well-wisli- 
ing  friend, 

Geokoe  Chubchman. 


THE  HUTCH1NS0N8. 

These  "  sweet  singers"  have  liecome  so  widely 
known  throughout  the  land,  and  in  other  lands  too, 
and  the  report  of  them  which  goes  abroad  is  so 
creditable,  that  a  sketch  of  their  homestead  and 
domestic  way  of  life  w  ;  '  '  v  tw  read  with  in-' 

tereat.     We  extract  tin  from  a  letter  in 

the  Worcester  Spy,  writun  at  .>iiiiord.  New  Ilamj^- 
■hire  :— 

There  are  many  interesting  localities  here,  and 
not  the  least  among  thiin  is  the  rraidenre  of  the 
Inbe  of  Jeasc.  The  world  has  b<'Come  intimate, 
M  it  were,  with  this  remarkable  |)eople.  Their 
■an>es  and  genenitinii^  liavr  lM.>en  sung  in  all  places, 
■ad  whctlier  with  m  or  otherwise,  their 

IttMory,  both  uulii.  ^' stir,  has  btKin  laid  Ix;- 

fim  tM  worn. — The  ruuduoce  of  the  patnarcli  is 
•  mile  and  a  half  ewt  of  the  village.  The  family 
U  a  Maicly  building,  erected  m  funocr 


times  for  a  hotel,  but  many  yean  sinoe  tamed  to 
its  present  uses.  It  stands  uimiii  a  gentle  slope 
ujion  the  northern  bank  of  the  Souliegan.  In  front 
is  a  iH^utiful  meadow  of  many  acn^s  of  rich  bot- 
tom land,  through  which  the  river  rolls  sluggishly 
along.  I  visited  tliein  on  a  .Sunday  evening,  and  a 
most  extraordinary  sone  I  there  Uheld.  It  was 
the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  nearly  every  member 
of  the  family.  It  was  a  »<-ene  that  would  have 
made  the  heart  of  a  stoic  rejoice. 

We  met  there  eight  sons,  six  of  whom  were  ao- 
com{>anied  by  their  wives,  two  daughters,  and  there 
were  from  twenty  to  thiny  gnind-children,  from 
two  to  twelve  years  of  age,  frolicking  around. 
The  old.  folks  were  seated  at  the  door  as  we  ap- 
proached, and  we  waited  while  they  teceived  each 
one  of  Iheir  children,  as  they  arrived,  with  a  patri- 
archal blessing.  It  recalled  to  my  mind  the  account 
of  the  children  of  Jacob  with  their  little  ones, 
gathering  about  the  aged  patriarch  as  he  sat  in  the 
door  of  his  tent.  There  soenied  to  be  joy  and 
pleasure  in  every  heart,  and  brotherly  love,  and 
kindness  were  visibly  manifest.  When  we  ap- 
proached to  pay  our  respects  to  the  age<l  couple, 
we  were  received,  if  passible,  with  more  affection- 
ate welcome  than  their  own  children,  with  many 
kind  inquiries  and  a  wish  that  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness might  ever  att(>nd  us.  Our  fathers  had 
lieen  their  intimates,  and  their  minds  ran  back  ovet 
the  incidents  of  those  old  years,  with  a  freshness 
that  brought  tears  to  their  eyes.  Jesse  and  Judson 
reside  in  Lynn — tlie  other  members  of  the  family 
are  here. 

The  three  boys,  Jiid.son,  John  and  Asa,  and 
their  sister  Abby,  will,  in  the  course  of  two 
months,  start  ujion  a  singing  lour.  They  tell  me 
they  will  visit  Worcester  wion  after  leaving  home. 
Should  they  go  there,  you  may  ex(iect  to  hear  liet- 
tcr  music  than  has  greeted  your  ears  for  many  a 
day.  I  once  thought  their  singing  perfect,  and  so 
it  was  in  its  way  ;  but  "  Kxcelsior  is  their  motto, 
and  they  will  prove  to  you  that  their  experience  in 
England  has  not  lM;en  lost  to  them.  The  character 
of  their  singing  is  not  changed,  but  their  style  iB 
improved.  There  is  a  richnes.t,  a  fulness,  a 
brilliancy  in  their  tones,  and  an  expression  of  life 
in  every  breath,  which  will  thrill  the  c<dde8t  blood 
in  your  heart.  Hut  it  is  natural,  simple  melody  ; 
they  have  aeiiuired  no  foreign  habit  or  accent — 
their  turns  and  a)ii>ogi.-ituras  are  all  their  own,  and 
occur  just  in  the  right  places.  For  me,  the  beauty 
of  their  singing  is  in  its  exprcKsive  truthfulness. 
It  speaks  to  the  heart  and  makes  it  vibrate  to 
music,  as  though  it  were  itself  a  musical  instru- 
ment, responding  to  the  voice  of  (iod. 

I  have  noticed  an  article  copied  from  some  of  the 
Manchester  pajM^ni,  giving  an  account  of  the  wealth 
which  their  lour  in  Kurope  prmluced  to  them. 
There  is  very  little,  if  any,  truth  in  the  statement, 
which  was  maile  without  their  knowledge.  Their 
residence  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Manrhnstcr, 
instead  of  wven  and  a  half. — Thev  have  not  pur- 
chased nor  are  they  about  to  purchase  a  farm  for 
$  10,(MH).  Indeecl,  I  am  well  assured  there  are  no 
such  farms  for  sale  in  the  county  of  I '  li. 

They  "on  gulden  opinions,   an<i  left  I  ih 

tlie  !  ■!  will  of  the  Knglish,    bul   llii  >    did 

not  a  fortune  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 

Jan. 
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"  Whiit  i- 
Which  Inokt  like  dnlh  in  life,  and  ' 
Bom  ere  thia  djinj  world  ?    Thfy  r 


..li!" 

I".VH0!«. 


It  was  a  gloomy  autumnal  eveninfi ;   all   wiu 
liiishcil  and  still  in  tlic  interior  ol°  tin'  (Iwcllint;  in! 
uliirli  we  sat,  whili*  ihn  irII  trees  without  ki'|>l  up' 
a  continual  i 
as  thouf;h  f' 

other;  and  tin-  \miio  >\i'iii  ui.    uiu 

liouxe,  and   down  tin' widi'  ml  throiiirh  , 

thn  lonjf  corridors,  a-s  if  It  111 .      ....  tliinif.     Or, 

prtirlisi'd  all  the  aiinent  tunes  «hieh  it  sanif  hun-| 
dreds  and  hniidred.M  of  vears  ajjo,  in  a  low  wailin;; 
Yiiiee,  half  hutnan  in  its  melancholy  sweetness,  or 
wild  revelry.  Sometimes  it  Heenie«l  to  S"  a  lonp 
way  ort",  and  then,  when  yon  least  expected  it, 
hack  it  came  again  as  though  it  were  sincin);  under 
the  window,  or  in  the  very  room  itself,  while  the 
heavy  drapery  swayed  to  and  fro  with  a  stranije 
sympathy.  Presently,  in  rcMlevs  moml  it  went  out 
to  pl;iy  with  the  old  trees  liefore  nienlioned,  which 
at  first  only  shook  their  heads  srently  at  his  fndics, 
hut  afterwards  Iau>;hed  and  |;'*">'"'lled  till  their 
branches  creaked  aijain  '.  And  finally,  elated  with 
its  sports,  came  sweepinii  alonu  the  old  corridor 
and  burst  ojicn  the  room  door  where  we  sat. 

Startled  a  little  t'rom  our  dreamy  reveries  we 
IiHiked  hastily  up,  but  perceivinj  no  one,  naiurally  i 
concluded  that  it  w.is  only  the  wind  ;  and  were  in 
the  very  act  of  putting  the  finishing  stitch  to  the 
work  on  which  we  were  employed,  seeking  at  the 
.lanie  time  for  the  tangled  tlirend  of  tnir  former 
pleasant  musings  thus  rudely  broken,  when  a  pas- 
satre  which  we  had  been  lately  readini;  in  a  very 
clover  paper,  entitled  "  Misi'ellanea  Mystica,"  hut 
wiihoni  making  any  deep  impression  ujwn  our 
minds  at  the  time,  came  hack  like  a  lightning  llash 
— '•  //i>it>  o/trn  ilo  \cf  .vit/,  '  Ti.t  only  the  tnnil,' 
fchm  furmer  inha/iilanis  of  the  huuscs  toe  lice  in  may 
be  sirn fling  past  us!  "' 

The  words  had  been  uttered  in  reference  to  a 
spirit-.story  of  a  poor  emigrant's  wife,  yearning  for 
her  forsaken  home  ;  the  diMir  of  which  was  seen  to 
open  wide,  one  windy  night — just  such  an  one, 
pcrha|>$,  as  that  on  which  we  write.  To  common 
eyesight  this  was  all ;  but  a  certain  woman,  gifted 
with  the  rare  faculty  of  ghost-seeinc,  was  enabled 
hoth  to  distinguish  and  describe  this  strange  visitor, 
who  was  dre.'i.si'd  after  her  usual  fashion,  and  wore 
a  sad  and  troubled  expression  of  countenance,  as 
though  grieving  for  all  she  had  lel't  b<-hind. 

Not  being  gifted  with  this  same  su|)eniatural 
clearness  of  vision,  which  must  be  by  no  means  de- 
sirable, if  any  "  forms  of  ihe  departed  entered  at 
the  open  door,"  it  was  unknown  to  us.  .Vnd  we 
only  remember  coming  suddenly  conscious  that  the 
evening  was  drawing  in,  and  it  mii;ht  be  as  well  to 
ring  for  candles,  .\fter  which  we  fell  into  a  train 
of  thought  far  from  unpleasant,  in  the  which  all 
that  we  had  heard  and  read  of  such  things  came 
back  as  vividly  as  though  it  were  but  yestenlay ; 
the  wind,  meanwhile,  keeping  up  a  sort  of  running 
accompaniment  to  the  wild  harmony  of  by-gone  rec- 
ollections. 

The  house  where  we  were  bom,  and  around 
which  some  of  our  earliest  reminiscences  are  en- 
twined, was  said  to  be  haunted ;  but  a  residence 
of  many  years  never  warranted  us  to  give  a  less 
vague  assertion  than  the  common  one,  "  it  was 


said  to  be."  Neither  are  «•  twim  thai  anv  mem- 
ber   .■<■    •'■••    <••■••.■' '.I-    •■>    -"~l'    ~ -..,.V,.l....,|y 

on  t  .  r, 

thai  IV 

of  any  previoi  u 

thi'm,  and   in   i  '  n 

hearing  it  mentinntMl,  have  united  m  giving  a  pre- 
cisely similar  description  of  the  phantom.  By 
which  we  iiiiderstcKKl  it  to  he  tall,  of  the  male  sex, 
and  wearing  a  Umisc  pepper-and-salt  coat,  probably 
"U  in  thirse  days.  My  father,  who  was 
.  up  writing  until  long  after  the  rest  of 
.iM  iiiiM  .'  '  ■  •  ~  to  bed,  has  -  •"•.  heard  or 
fancied  t  ii  the  staii  ^y  a  dis- 

tinct t  ,,  -L.ti  .i.«.r  ....•■-i„ns 

he  :  -h 

his  „  :  iJc- 

clined  availing  himself  of  the  invitation. 

We  can  remember  one  thing,  however,  which  ■« 
children  made  a  deep  impres.sion  upon  us.  All  of 
a  sudden  a  strange  nnise,  like  the  ticking  of  a 
watch,  only  slower,  began  to  he  heard  night  after 
nicht  in  the  room  where  we  generally  sat.  Some 
said  it  was  a  cricket,  or  a  spider ;  others  s|>oko 
of  the  (/(vj/A-Mvj/rA .'  while  a  few  took  the  op- 
portunity of  displaying  their  entomological  knowl- 
edge by  ascribing  it  to  a  cert.ain  beetle,  belonging 
to  the  timlM'r-boring  genus  annhium,  which  fre- 
quently finds  its  way  into  old  walls  and  wainscot- 
ing. .\nyhow,  it  was  a  very  solemn  sound  ;  and 
remarked  all  the  more  for  a  curious  coincidence 
which  took  place  about  the  same  time.  A  large 
Newfoundland  dog,  hitherto  perfectly  quirt,  com- 
menced a  series  of  the  most  dismal  bowlings  ;  and 
it  viAS  discovered  one  morning,  had  actually 
scratched  up  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  which  cer- 
tainly did  look  very  like  a  grave !  This  was  re- 
(leatcd  more  than  once,  until  they  took  to  chaining 
him.  Not  long  afterwards  a  little  child  residing  in 
the  house  sickened  and  died  :  and  from  that  hour 
we  never  heard  the  ilmlh-iratch  again  I 

Of  our  own  experience  in  these  matters  we  hate 
little  more  to  tell  ;  but  a  whole  host  of  incidents 
heard  at  different  tiineji,  and  from  some  who  m 
now  spirits  themselves,  comes  thronging  into  our 
memory  with  a  strange  distinctness,  so  that  wc  feel 
tempted  to  relate  a  few  :  for  who  does  not  love  a 
ghost  story,  however  they  may  laugh  at  it  after- 
wards ' 

The  first  is  told  by  a  distant  relative  of  oor  own, 
living  far  away  in  a  quiet  country  place,  where  a 
belief  in  these  things  comes  quite  nntiirnl  Her 
father  had  l>een  long  ill,  and  as  she  I  of 

him  one  summer  night,  and  how  ini]  r  i.ts 

they  should  ever  meet  again,  she  became  siKldenly 
conscious  of  a  heavy  weight,  as  though  a  head 
rested  u|)on  her  bosom,  and  stretching  forth  her 
hand,  distinctly  felt  the  thick,  crisped  curls  with 
which  she  had  played  a  thousand  times  when  a 
child,  and  which  were  only  just  beginning  to  be 
tinged  with  ;frey  when  she  married  and  left  home. 
She  knew  that  it  was  her  father,  and  yet,  some- 
how, she  was  not  frightened,  but  lay  quite  still  ; 
and  presently  heard  a  sweet  voice  singing  an  old 
familiar  hymn,  which  he  had  often  taught  and  sang 
to  them  long  ago.  .\nd  when  its  last  tones  died 
lingering  away,  the  spirit,  if  it  were  one,  had  also 
departed. 

Many  have  said  it  was  only  a  dream — that  she 
had  gone  to  bed  thinking  of  her  poor  father,  and  so 
dreamt  the  rest.  Well,  it  might  have  been  thus. 
But  it  is  curious  enough,  nevertheless,  that  the  old 
man  actually  died  upon  the  very  night,  and,  as  near 
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M  couM  he  ascertained,  the  very  hoar  when  all  this 
hap|>oned. 

( tur  next  aneeiiote  was  frequently  related  by  the 
inilividual  hiinwif,  and  with  a  fx'rious  Irnlhfiilness, 
thai  ftocins  tn  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  sev- 
eral who  heard  it  from  his  own  lips.  He  had,  it 
appeared,  been  the  only  child  of  a  good  and  pious 
woman,  who  was  early  left  a  widow  ;  and  after 
stmeiflinc  with  poverty  and  ill  health  for  above 
twelve  years,  dunnff  which  she  maintained  herself 
and  chifd  by  the  poorly  remunerated  lalxtrs  of  the 
needle,  died  at  length  of  very  weariness  and  cx- 
li msiion,  preserving  her  meek  and  cheerful  spirit 
In  the  laat,  and  recommending  her  orphan  boy,  with 
m;iny  prayers,  to  the  protection  of  Him  \vho  is  "  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless." 

For  the  first  week  or  two  after  her  death  every 
one  thought  that  the  poor  lad  would  have  broken 
his  heart  for  grief,  and  soon  followed.  Instead  of 
which,  as  its  passionate  violence  passed  away,  and 
its  yearning  atTeclioiis  were  repelled  and  thrown 
bsck  upon  themselves,  it  hardened.  And  forget- 
ting all  her  warning  admonitions,  he  soon  liccanie 
as  idle  and  restless  as  those  into  whose  society  he 
seemed  henceforth  cast.  We  will  draw  a  veil  over 
the  next  few  years.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion, that  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  about  to 
s,ieak,  his  character,  if  he  could  Im  said  to  have 
one,  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  And  even  those  who 
oi:|  of  pity  for  the  boy,  or  from  some  lingering  rec- 
ollection of  her  who  was  gone,  had  hitherto  contin- 
ued his  friends,  dropped  olF  one  by  one,  until  he 
was  left  an  alien,  as  it  were,  from  all  good. 

He  had  t)een  out  one  evening  with  some  young 
companions  as  wild  and  reckless  as  himself,  and  it 
was  late  before  they  thought  of  separating.  It 
chanced  that  his  nearest  way  home  lay  through  the 
churchyard.  Most  of  them  would  have  preferred 
the  hieh-road,  although  it  was  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  farther  round,  rather  than  pass  so  lonely  a 
sjK)! ;  but  the  young  man  of  whom  we  write  used 
Id  make  his  boast  that  he  feared  neither  the  living 
nor  the  dead  !  Il  was  a  bright  moonlieht  night, 
and  as  our  hero  walked  onwards  through  the  green, 
quiet  fields,  the  bacchanalian  song  which  he  had 
commenced  out  of  defiance  upon  separating  with 
the  rest  died  away  upon  his  lip«,  and  he  lapsed  into 
silence. 

Lale  as  it  was  a  female  form  sat  on  one  of  the 
gravestones  wringing  her  hands,  and  swaying  b.ack- 
« :iriU  and  forward.",  a»  ihouirh  in  deep  atlliclion. 
N  iinrally  kind-hearted,  the  young  man  lurnetl  out  of 
his  w  ay  to  see  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do  for 
h''r ;  but  somehow,  as  he  approached  nearer,  the 

f,,..,,,.  .^,.„,,.,i  ^,. ly  faini!i.ir — aye,  even  the  old 

ick  ribimd,  and  the  well-worn 

■  .  111'!  .  '...  .  \  as  still  attentively  regarding 
It,  It  vanished  suddenly  away  '.  It  was,  as  we  have 
said,  a  bright  m(Hmlii;ht  night — so  bright  that, 
"■  ■;  iriif  down  over  the  spot  from  whence  the  fig- 
'    •    ia.l  so  strangely  di8api>rared,  the  orphan  dis- 

I  11  ;lv  read  the  name  of  his  lost  parent,  together 
•^!:li  ilie  dale  of  her  death  ;  and  he  knew  now  that 

II  "'•<  li' r  'i:id  seen  I  Hut  why  did  she 
w'|i'  •'^li'  'p  trust  in  Ofld  had  kept  her 
al».-»vi<  rhi-  ji.ii  iiinii  [HiTerty  and  disease,  so  that 
^!l■•  eii.'d  at  last  blessing  and  thanking  Him  for  all 
llii  mer'-ie*'     'I'!..    ' -triiken  youth  fell 


that  It  was  his  • 
in  the  grave  ;   an 


lei  her  rest  even 


Ins  face  upon  the 
damp  grau,  asked  pardon  of  Heaven  and  of^her. 

It  aeenw  that  for  a  long  while  past  his  old  ma»- 
tOT  had  mMnl  to  give  him  warning,  bat  had  put  it 


off  from  time  to  time  in  hopes  he  would  amend  his 
present  wild  course  of  life ;  but  his  protracted  ah- 
sence  on  the  night  in  question  determined  him,  and 
he  mot  his  young  apprentice  with  a  sternness  that 
disappeared  all  at  once  at  the  sight  of  his  pale  and 
agitated  countenance.  And  he  spoke  kindly  in- 
steail,  bidding  him  get  to  bed  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Touched  by  the  mild  and  pitying  tones  of  his  voice, 
the  youth  told  his  master  everything,  who,  al- 
though he  had  no  great  faith  in  ghosts,  took  care 
not  to  say  a  word  which  should  lrs.sen  the  evident 
impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  his  companion, 
who  became  from  that  time  a  changed  and  better  , 
man. 

"  Well,"  that  is  all  natural  enough,"  exclaims 
the  philosopher.  "  The  boy,  you  tell  us,  ceased 
to  sing  soon  after  parting  with  his  comrades.  The 
stillness  and  the  moonlight  evidently  subdued  and 
saddened  him,  bringing  hack  memories  of  old  times, 
until  from  thinking  of  his  mother,  and  how  grieved 
she  would  have  been  had  she  lived  to  see  this  day, 
his  active  imagination  was  worked  into  the  convic- 
tion that  he  actually  saw  her,  wailing  and  wring- 
ing her  hands  as  he  deacribes ;  although  the  im- 
pression must  have  been  a  powerful  one,  certainly, 
to  have  given  a  coloring  to  his  whole  future  life." 

Oh,  let  ours,  gentle  reader,  be  a  simpler,  and  a 
holier  faith  !  The  finger  of  God  might  have  been 
in  all  this ;  and  if  so,  it  was  easy  for  grace  to  hal- 
low and  perfect  a  work  begun  in  mercy. 

The  next  incident  that  we  shall  relate  is  of  a 
more  complicated  and  mysterious  nature,  and  the 
purpose  to  lie  answered  less  clearly  defined,  al- 
though we  can  see  no  cause  to  question  its  authen- 
ticity, the  narrator  being  one  whose  veracity  was 
beyond  dispute. 

She  had,  it  appears,  been  kept  from  church  one 
Sunday  evening,  in  consequence  of  ill  health  ;  but 
her  indisposition  not  lieing  of  sufficient  im|)ort3nce 
to  warrant  her  detaining  any  one  else,  even  the 
ser>anls  were  permitted  to  go,  and  she  remained  at 
home  alone.  This  was,  however,  a  matter  of  too 
frequent  occurrence  to  be  much  noticed  ;  and  hav- 
ing ascertained  that  the  doors  were  securely  fas- 
tened, the  young  lady  took  her  hook  and  began  to 
read.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  work 
in  question  was  a  volume  of  sermons,  of  by  no 
means  an  exciting  nature  ;  and  from  the  perusal 
of  which  she  presently  rose  up  and  proceeded  to 
the  library,  witn  the  intention  of  consulting  some 
book  of  reference.  What  w.as  her  surprise  on 
pushing  ojien  the  door,  which  v\as  only  half  closed, 
to  see  her  father  silling  in  the  easy  chair  which  ho 
generally  occupied  !  She  instantly  ad<Ire.s.sed  him 
in  a  cheerful  voice,  thinking  he  must  have  returned 
without  her  knowledge,  for  she  distinctly  remem- 
bered seeing  him  depart  with  iho  rest.  Until  upon 
receiving  no  answer,  the  utter  impossihilily  of  such 
a  thing  suddenly  came  over  her,  and  she  had  only 
strength  lo  toller  from  the  room  and  seat  herself 
upon  the  stairs  outside,  where  she  remained  until 
the  return  of  the  family  from  church  ;  when,  hav- 
ing with  difficulty  unfastcnc<l  the  diMir.she  instant- 
ly fainted  away. 

The  young  lady's  first  question  upon  coming  to 
herself,  was  fiir  her  father  ;  and  seeing  him  bend- 
ing over  her  she  became  gradually  more  composed, 
ami  had  sufficient  self-)>o."S('ssion  lo  forbear  men- 
tioning what  had  occiirrr'd  to  any  member  of  the 
family,  although  she  afterwards  related  it  to  one  or 
two  intimate  friends.  Had  she  done  so,  it  is  proba- 
ble thai  the  effecl  vpnn  the  imagination  of  her  fa- 
ther might,  u  it  haa  been  too  frequently  the  case, 
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li»Te  brniifrht  about  llie  rpalizatinn  of  her  wortit 
fears ;  inatuait  of  wliicli  thuy  K'^'luuHy  p<>»cil 
away  :  although  for  some  liini'  afturwanls  she  con- 
tiniieil  to  walrh  ovrr  him  with  tlir  most  affeotion- 
Bte  nnxi«ty.  niid  was-  observed  to  be  restless  and 
uneasy  whriu'ver  he  waa  out  of  her  si({ht  for  long 
together.  Till'  old  man  hved,  however,  many 
years  after  this  occurrence,  and  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  hi-  ■-"  ■!  i-ilth. 

V\'e  h.r  I  of  a  (fentleman  of  high  liter- 

ary uttainii  .  ,       isscd  of  a  peculiarly  nervous 

teniperanicni,  coinliined  with  a  very  powerful  im- 
agination, who  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  seeing 
persons  coniini;  towards  him,  as  it  were,  and  then 
suddenly  vanishing  all  at  once  ;  so  that  he  was  oc- 
casionally puraled  to  distinguish  these  illusions 
from  what  was  actually  taking  place  around  him. 
Very  much  of  this  may  be  explained  away  by  sim- 
ple pathological  causes.  Hut  the  inciilcnt  which 
we  are  about  to  relate,  in  which  the  same  illusion 
was  present  to  two  prraona  at  once,  is  less  easy  of 
solnlion.  Tlie  parties  to  whom  it  occurred  arc 
well-known  to  us,  and  the  ncighborlioud  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  any  associations  of  a  roman- 
tic or  spiritual  nature. 

It  happened  a  few  years  ajfo,  that  two  sisters 
passing  along  the  outside  of  the  Regent's  Park,  on 
their  way  home,  and  somewhat  later  than  was  their 
usual  custom,  in  consequence  of  having  been  una- 
voidably detained,  saw  an  old  woman  a  few  paces 
before  them,  the  ancient  appearance  of  whose  dress 
and  manner  seems  to  have  at  first  afforded  them 
ample  materials  fur  criticism.  And  yol  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  about  her  attire,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  dark  cotton  dre.xs  and  shawl,  with  a 
black  silk  bonnet,  which,  it  was  facetiously  ob- 
8erve<l,  might  from  its  size  and  shape  have  been 
made  in  the  "year  one!"  And  still  they  could 
not  help  noticing  her. 

It  was  just  that  soft  twilight  hour  which  is  so 
rapidly  followed  in  Kni;land  by  the  dusk  of  even- 
ing ;  but  as  yet  all  was  clear  and  im  '  .1  ; 
when  on  a  sudden  the  sisters  simultaii'  d 
tlie  old  woman  from  before  them,  allh(iiiL;ii  ;-iir  iiad 
lieen  there  hut  a  moment  previous,  laughingly  ex- 
claiming, that  .she  had  most  decidedly  vani.«hed ! 
And  so  it  a|)pcared.  She  was  certainly  nowhere 
to  bo  seen  ;  and  being  ab<iut  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  terraces,  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  have 
escaped  down  any  turning  in  such  an  instant  of 
time.  It  was  also  evident  that  she  had  not  crossed 
the  road,  or  if  so,  no  traces  of  her  were  visible  in 
that  direction.  The  sisters  said  little  at  the  time, 
but  involuntarily  quickening  their  steps,  were  soon 
at  home.  And  to  this  day,  it  is  the  strong  impres- 
sion upon  both  their  minds  that  the  old  woman  was 
no  woman  at  all,  but  an  apparition  !  It  has,  how- 
ever, never  since  been  visible  to  cither,  although 
they  have  passed  over  the  same  ground  times  and 
onen. 

The  last  anectlote  we  mean  to  relate  will  doubt- 
less call  up  a  thousand  similar  ones  in  the  hearts 
anil  memories  of  our  readers,  which  skcjilical  iis  we 
may  all  bo  on  the  subject,  somehow  wo  cannot  find 
it  in  our  consciences  to  laugh  at. 

Clara    M .    was    the  second  daughter    of  a 

clever  but  far  from  wealthy  artist,  with  a  large  fam- 
ily di'iiinilent  uixm  hi.s  genius  and  exertions.  I'ntil 
liir  si\i.  ,iuli  year  she  had  been  in  the  constant  en- 
jojniu'iit  (if  unbroken  health  ;  but  about  this  period 
It  suddenly  ilcclincd,  and  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
consumption  became  daily  visible  in   her   fevered 


cheek  and  attenuated  frame,  the  OMN  toeipcctcd 
as  the  diseaai!  was  by  no  mMM  heredilitry.  A 
wanner  climate  was  n'conimended  as  the  last  re- 
source, and  then  it  was  that  the  beavv  haaH  of 
jMiverty  was  felt  fiu  '  ' 
erto  haiipy  and  at' 
for  wealth  only  as    liu-    im-.m^  m    n  -lurn 

health  to  this  dear  one!     And  not,  as  ' 
altogether  in  vain. 

,\  lady  of  goixl  pro|)erty,  with  a  warm,  tx-nevo- 
Irnt  hrurt,  that  acbtil  sometimes  amid  its  affluence 
for  something  to  love  .and  cherish,  chanced  to  hear 
of  Clam's  ill  health  ;  and  touched  by  the  air  of  pa- 
tient resignation  with  which  one  so  young  and 
beautiful  liMiked  calmly  fiirward  to  her  early  death, 
r«»olved  within  herself  that  no  human  means 
shiiiilil  l>e  left  untried  to  avert  so  sad  a  doom.  .\nd 
amid  till  '   '  '  '1  of  her  |iarent8  anil 

sisleni  '  with  her  kind  protect- 

ress,   full    ■■!     il"|:.      ...I.i    -l.Ul.M.i,'. 

Naturally  gentle  and  sweet  tem|)cred,  she  wa« 
much  beloved  by  every  in.  to'.,  r  .,1"  h,r  rmulv,  but 
inort"   particularly  by  h'  M-en 

whom  and  herself  there  ~  r  af- 

fection. And  now  that  Clara  was  about  to  leave 
her,  perhaps  forever,  the  piwr  girl's  grief  and 
anguish  became  uncontrollable,  until  reminded  of 
its  selfishness  by  the  increasing  paleness  of  that  be- 
loved one. 

"You  will  come  ajrainV  whispered  Effie,  •■ 
she  slowly  di  '  '        'f  from  the  encircling 

arms  of  her  r,  and  placed  her  in 

thos(>  of  her  i. ,.. ..,x.>  would  willingly,  had 

it  not  been  too  late,  have  taken  both  of  them  with  hcv. 
"  C>h,  promisi'  me  that  you  will  come  again  I" 

"  Yes,  1  promise  you  faithfully,  dear  F.rtie,  let 
what  will  hapiM-n  !"  replied  Clara,  willi  sudden 
animation  ;  and  the  sisters  parted  thus. 

The   first   letter  they  received   was  frem  Mm. 

li ,  and  it  waa  full  of  hope.     Her  young  proli- 

gir  was  already  better  and  stronger  bi-yond  her 
most  sanguine  exiw^ctalions.  \  few  weeks  after- 
wanls  the  girl  wrote  hersi'lf,  in  high  s|)irils.     The 

physician  doubted  whether  she  was  ' : 

all ;  and  at  any  rate  predicted  hers; 

under  the   discipline   which  he  pi' 

with  the  mild  and  genial  air  of  tl; 

mate.     She  siMike  of  her  gratitude  ' 

kind  friend  whom  he  had  raisi-d  up  for  her  ;  and  of 

her  one  only  wish,  that  dear  Effie  were  but  with 

her! 

What  rejoicing  there  was  over  that  letter ! 
\Miat  happy  tears  shed  up«m  every  recollection  of 
it !  While  the  sunshine  of  domestic  jM'ace  once 
more  ditfuseil  it»«lf  around  the  hun1^'    '  ■  •' 

artist,      .\fter   a    time,    Clara's    w. 

ujMin  Mrs.  Ij 's  kindness  .and  all.. «.  .i 

thousand  wild,  ambitious  dreams  in  the  heart  of  her 
fond  mother,  at  which  her  busltand  did  but  laugh 
and  shake  his  head.  After  all  it  was  only  natural, 
they  both  agreed,  for  every  one  to  love  their  darling 
girl! 

Better  than  a  year  had  paused  away.  The  trav- 
ellers were  on  their  ro-Til  home.  Clara  had  wTitten 
a  letter  full  of  unabated  affection  and  remembrance, 
and  a  little  wee  note  to  Kffie,  to  say  how  she 
yeanied  to  embrace  them  all  again,  and  how  sh» 
was  half  afraid  they  would  sr-—  i-  '  •  .,v  her,  she- 
had  gn>wn  so  tall  and  stout ;  ne  too.  ff" 

she  were  to  credit    all  the  j:    ...     _,>  she  bod 

said  to  her  ;  which  she  did  not,  of  course.     Tha 
i  latter  piece  of  information  was  apart  to  Effic,  \«fta 
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Terily  belioTod  in  the  ilcplhs  of  her  pimplo  and  lov- ' 
lag  heart  tliat  it  was  impoasibln  for  Clara  to  have 
become  mon-  boauliful,  anyhow  !  i 

It  wa«  a  pleasant  suinmiT  noon.  All  were  busy 
a<i  b«'e»  in  the  artist's  humlilo  hut  rhocrfiildwdlinR, 
oithor  with  the  pfneil  or  nwdle,  foi  ono  or  two  bid 
fair  to  inherit  a  portion  of  their  father's  genius.  They 
hwl  been  silent  for  some  moments,  so  silent  that 
the  taantftt  tones  of  Mra.  M 's  voice  actually  , 

8t:i     ■     ■     ■       :l. 

V  denr  Kffie,  what  ails  von?" 
.1  not  answer,  but  still  sat  rijjid  and 
in  Mlh  her  strained  eyeballs  fixed  upon 

u;..,;  '  l"i'''  ■•I'-.-  iL-  .if  sunlipht  that  came  in 

through  tile  I  shutters. 

"  Klfi'!"  '  iMtherajjain  ;  and  then 

she  lnokc<l  up,  shuddered  slightly,  and,  pointing 
with  her  finger  towards  the  spot  heforc  indicated, 
whisp<'n'd  the  name  of  her  sistJT  Clara,  and  imme- 
diately faint/'<l  away  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

I'pon  coming  to  liersi'lf,  she  persisted  in  declaring 
that  she  ha<l  seen  Clara,  standing  pale  hut  smilingly  ' 
in  the  sunlight,  looking  at  her  with  so  sweet  and  I 
loving  a  countenance,  that  she  thought  her  heart  I 
would  have  burst.  | 

"  Ah,  you  h:id  been  thinking  of  her,  no  doubt !" 

Effie  confe«wd  that  she  had  continually,  and  bore 
tohelaughwl  at  as  one  anxious  to  be  convinced  that  | 
it  was  even  as  they  hail  •< :;i>l.  ii.itliing  more  than  a 
dream  of  her  own  vivid  i  ;  but,  neverthe- 

less, she  could  not  help  :  li-ss  and  unhap- 

py, with  a  yearning  and  tniuliliil  anxiety  to  hc,ir 
from  the  travellers.     The  artist  lauffhcd,  tmi,  when  | 
he  heard  the  story,  but  was  obs<'r\ed  to  not<!  down  I 
the  time  when  it  occurred  upon  the  l>ack  of  the  pic- ' 
ture  which  he  vraa  painting. 

It  w;l«  some  time  before  the  long-cxpectod  letter 
arrived  which  w.is  to  name  the  very  (fay  and  hour 
of  Clara's  retuni,  but  it  was  sealed  with  black  1  The 
po<"-  •"'•I  i.-i.!  die<l  on  her  passage  home  of  a  rapid 
(•  i-arried  her  olf  tlii'  third  day  after  (she 

«  1  'I.     To  the  last  she  raved  continually  of 

h'r  pan-iit-s  and  sisters,  more  especially  KlTie ;  and 
passed  away  at  length  on  a  bright  summer  noon, 
the  very  s.ame,  and  even  the  very  hour,  on  which 
Effie  maintained  that  she  saw  her,  unconscir>u8  of 

the  pnwence  of  Mrs.  h ,  who  watched  by  her 

with  a  mother's  love  until  all  was  over. 

But  we  have  well  nigh  exhatisted  our  reminiscen- 
ces, and  with  them,  it  may  be,  the  reader's  pa- 
tience, '  ■  '  e  not.  The  very  wind  of  which 
we  er*!  ■  is  tired  out  at  length,  and  sob- 

hing  sii'i  ■  . ,,..-  .i.--elf  to  sleep  like  a  weary  child. 
The  old  tret's  nod  gently  in  the  quiet  moonlight ; 
and  the  church-clock,  with  its  still,  solemn  voice 
warns  us  to  our  n^st.  ?\)r  ounw^Ives  we  have  no 
firar  of  spirits  ;  »nd,  to  own  the  truth,  but  little  fajlh 
in  mesmerism,  cl.iir%'oyance,  or  any  of  the  fashiona- 
ble mysteries  of  the  pn-«»'nt  age.  But  we  verily 
believe  then-  is  n<''  -siblo  to  God,  and  are 

resdy  to  confess  v,  '-are — 

"  Thi'ri'  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.'' 


WILDERSPIN,    HIS    PEN.SIO.V  AND   TESTIMONIAL. 

Althoiior  the  promoter*  of  the  Wilderspin 
TastiiDonisI  are  naturally  unsatisfied  until  they 
MMOMd  in  raising  their  anticipated  amount  of 
S,000/.,  it  cannot  be  said  that  iheir  efTirts  have 
ttea  thiM  far  been  unavailing.     The  barrier  of  10/. 


«nl>«crii.iwin8,  which  wss  hitherto  the  highest  rate 
-t,  has  been  passed,  and  they  have  to 
ige  a  contribution  of  30/.  ;  Mr.  John 
Ainsworth,  of  Moss  Bank  near  Bolton,  being  the 
first  to  set  that  example  of  enlarged  munificence. 
The  progress  has  been  slow,  but  now  the  pace 
seems  to  be  advancing. 

Meanwhile,  independently  of  this  private  sub- 
scription, the  attentinn  drawn  to  Mr.  Wilderspin's 
just  I '  '  liad  the  useful  ell'ect  of  moving  the 
pro|>  .>n  in  the  highest  (|«arlers.  liord 
'•■'■  '■•■'•  new  administration  is  to  be 
•  elded  activity  in  the  task  of 
:..._  ...  ,  ,,  has  advised  the  queen  to  be- 
slow  a  pension  ot  1(K)/.  a  year  on  the  founder  of 
Infant  iSchools.  The  royal  gift  was  announced 
by  Lord  John  in  the  following  agreeable  terms  : 

"Chatham  Place,  July  16,  1640. 

"  Sir — I  have  received  her  majesty's  commands 
to  place  your  name  in  the  list  of  pensions  to  de- 
serving persons  charged  upon  the  queen's  civil 
list,  for  a  yearly  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  convey  the 
queen's  gracious  wish  that  yuu  will  accept  this 
testimony  to  your  services  aa  the  founder  and  pro- 
moter of  Infant  Sciiools. 

"  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.   lU'SSELL. 

" Wilderspin,  Esq.,  Barton." 

This  timely  tribute  is  likely  to  have  a  salutary 
influence  on  the  private  subscnptlnn.  It  is  at  once 
a  roTal  and  an  official  acknowledgment  of  Mr. 
Wilderspin's  claims.  In  fact,  they  are  of  a  kind 
to  receive  general  acknowledgment  when  once 
attention  is  turned  to  the  subject,  Wilderspin's 
right  to  the  public  rewards  fur  irregular  services 
fully  stands  the  test  which  we  recently  laid  down. 
The  good  done  by  him  is  palpable  and  great :  he 
has  shown  that  tuition  may  be  given  in  the  very 
early  years  of  clilldhood,  and  shown  that  it  can 
best,  can  only  be  done,  by  kindness  ;  he  ha*  set 
others  upon  the  same  task,  until  it  has  become  a 
commonplace  ;  and  he  has  personally  been  instru- 
mental, hy  early  traiiiini;,  in  saving  thousands  from 
vice  and  misery.  The  inducements  to  perform 
that  service  were  scanty,  the  discourairements 
abundant  ;  the  project  was  at  first  thought  to  be 
impossible,  and  VVilderspIn  had  to  encounter  the 
chilling  doubts  of  the  world  at  large,  who  thought 
him  an  idle  dreamer — to  say  nothing  of  invidious 
attacks  upon  him  for  the  uiisectarhin  comprehen- 
siveness with  which  he  tenden-d  his  utfers  of 
assistance.  His  personal  sacrifices  have  been 
great:  hi*  intelli(;ence,  his  zeal,  his  constitutional 
activity,  his  good-humored  address,  might  have 
been  the  means  of  securing  his  prosperity  in  many 
profitable  vocations  ;  but  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
redemption  of  indigent  infancy  from  s<|iialid  igno- 
rance ;  and  he  is  poor.  And  his  work  is  done. 
His  claims,  therefore,  stand  all  the  tests  in  the 
'  '  ■  •  l.uree — the  value  of  the  service,  the  small 
lucement  to  its  performance,  the  personal 
.  .ind  ihe  accomplishment  of  the  work  to 
'  r.  •  1  i|.(l.  Kew  of  ihe  "  testimonials"  so  much 
III  \i.;;ui- just  now  can  so  completely  and  unequivo- 
cally sund  those  teals  :  with  this  fu  ri her  consider^ 
atlon — that  although  the  iMiunty  of  the  crown  will 
relieve  Wilderspin's  declining  years  from  actual 
want,  it  would  need  something  more  to  ■ecure  him 
that  ease  which  he  has  so  fully  esmed. — 8p»ctator, 
August  1. 
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From  BlMkwoixI'a  HificlB*. 
THE  MINK,  THK  FOKKST,  AND  THE  CORDIL- 
LERA*. 

Thi:  silver  niinra  of  Polosi,  tho  virRin  forests, 
ami    miclity    cordillinis   nf  Sc.ulh     \iuirir:i,    air 
words  faiiiiliur  and  I 
0>uiitli»s  riclips,  (ir. 

stupendous    frr»nd(!ur,   urtt   Ui<  ^    lliuy 

su|;i;p8t.     With  thcito  should  I  >  ^ilcos  of 

cruelty,  draolntion ,  and  diwasc.  nt  huuiaii  suft^  : 
iuR  and  di-L'tadntioii  pushod  to  their  utmost  linr 
ofopportii  '■        '        '  iilvantaiijtismisujM'tl. 

Not  a  ha:  ilrufi:,  or  an  Alpaca 

llo««',   »lii|.|i..i    11. ..11    1.1.1. ..ill    ports   to   supply 
nnolhrr    hciiiisphcrn    with  liixurii's  and    comforts, 
hut  is  ih«!  prioo  of  an  incalouliihle  amount  of  mis- 
ery and  I'von  of  hloiKl — ihi-  bltHid  of  a  race  once  nd 
and  powerful,  now  wretched  and  deprave<l  by  li 
ai^oncy  of  those  whose  duty,  and  in  whose  power  it 
was  to  oivilia^  and  improve  them.  The  corrupt  policy 
of  Spanish  nilera,  the  buiu'ful  example  of  ■- 
colonisisaiidtheirdescendants.have  pone  fui  ■ 
the  depopulation  and  utter  ruin  of  the  richest  ol  >..iiili 
American  countries.     How  imprudent  and  suicidal 
has  iM'on  the  course  adopted,  will  prea«'ntly  b«  made 
apparent.     Those  who  draire   evidence  in  support 

of  our  a^".""  •"    il   hut  follow  Dr.  Tschudi,  as 

w-e  now  I  iLT,  into  the  mining,  mountain- 

ous and  tii  .'■{»  of  Peru. 

UilHcult  and  dangonius  as  a  journey  through  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Peru  undeniably  is,  it  is 
mere  railroad  travellinir  when  compared  with  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  In  the 
fonuiT  case,  the  land  is  level,  and  the  sun,  the 
sand,  and  the  highwaymen,  are  the  only  perils  to 
bo  encountered  or  evaded,  lint  a  nimble  in  the 
mountains  is  a  succession  of  hairlireailili  escapes,  a 
deliberate  coiifrontiii(f  of  eonstanlly  recurring  dan- 
gers, to  which  even  the  natives  unwillingly  exp«>8C 
themselves,  and  freiiuoiilly  fall  victims.  The  av- 
alanch(«.  pn'eipici-s,  gaping  ravines,  slipi)cry  gla- 
ciers, and  violent  storms  common  to  ail  Alpine 
regions,  are  here  complicated  by  other  risks  ixhju- 
liar  to  the  South  American  mountains.  Heavy 
rains,  lasting  for  weeks  together,  falls  of  snow  that 
in  a  few  momenis  obliterate  all  trace  of  a  path, 
treacherous  swamps,  strange  and  loatlisomc  mala- 
dies, and  even  blindness,  combine  lo  deter  the  Irav- 
elli^r  from  his  dangerous  underuiking.  All  these 
did  Dr.  Tschudi  brave,  and  from  llicm  all,  afler  the 
endurance  of  great  hardship  and  stitrering,  ho  was 
fortunate  enough  to  es<-a|H'.  At  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  Lima,  the  traveller,  pr(xs?e<iing  east- 
wanl,  gets  a  foretase  of  the  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences in  reserve  for  him.  Whilst  riding  through 
the  vale  of  Siirco,  or  through  some  other  of  the 
valleys  leading  from  the  coast  to  tho  mountains,  he 
perceives  a  fountain  by  the  roadside,  and  pauses  to 
refresh  his  tired  mule.  .Scarcely  is  his  intention 
manifest,  when  he  is  startled  by  a  cry  from  his 
guide,  or  from  a  (tassinu  Indian — "  Cui.tdado .'  Es 
ai^ua  lie  irmifn .' "'  In  these  valleys  reigns  a  terri- 
ble disca.'ie  called  the  Vfrrui;as,  attributed  by  the 
natives  to  the  water  of  WTtain  springs,  and  for 
which  all  Dr.  Tschudi's  investigations  wore  insuf- 
ficent  to  discover  another  cause.  Fever,  pains  in 
the  bones,  and  loss  of  hlixxl  from  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, are  the  leading  symptoms  of  this  malady, 
which  is  frequently  of  long  duration,  and  sometimes 
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terminates  &tally.   It  seizes  the  Indians  and  lighter 

castes  in  preference  to  tho  wtr '  mt*, 

and  no  sriecific  has  yet  been  <!  ure. 

Mill. 


T., 


Nearly  every  valley  haa 
dis 


I  horses  arc  aU 

II'  il  would    :■ 

•  there  so  m 

us  in  Peru. 

.Iiseasc,  extending  mer  a  tjisinet  of  a 

few  iHiuaro  miles,  and  unknown  bi'yond  its  limits. 

To  most  of  them  it  has  hitherto  hwn  im|Hi8sihlu  to 

a   cause.     '!  ..bably  be 

III  certain  \  r  in  Uioee 

"I    uie  vast  variety  ■>!  iiiiiuriii.'.  wiiuii   the  aoil  of 

Peru  contains. 

In   lb — .  ■'-   -' '■•"   •■'■  '•■'  and 

honws  ;  ilty  ; 

:iii.!  i!  )    :   ,    :..  il„> 


I    furnish  hims<'lf  wilh  needl'ul  lu 
Laving  the  more  civilized  [art  of  : 
try.     Farriers  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  large  In- 
dian vill.iges,  and  it  is  common  to  ndo  fifty  or^ixtv 
-  without  meeting  wilh  one.     In  i' 
I  Jeronimo  de  .Surco,  the  innkeeper 
i.ii.ksiiiith,  and  Dr.  Tschudi,  V  ' 
shoe,  was  comp<'lled  to  pay  I" 

wanls  of  thirty  shillings)  to  him  n  i  ma 

was  one  half  less  than  the  sum  at  t'.  .1  by 

the  exorbitant  son  of  Vulcan,  wlu ^^   re- 

nieiiit«  red  the  old  Spanish  proverb,  "  fur  a  nail  is 
lo.Ht  a  shoe,  for  a  shm-  the  horse,  for  the  horse  the 
horseman."*  The  doctor  look  the  hint,  and  some 
lessons  in 'shoeing,  which  afterwards  stood  him  in 
gmxl  stead.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  Peru,  on 
the  sandy  coast,  and  where  tlie  roads  permit  il,  lo 
ride  a  horse  or  mule  unshixl  for  ihc  first  four  or  five 
days  of  a  journey.  Tlien  sliO's  are  put  on  the  fore 
feet,  and  a  few  days  later  on  the  hi:  '  This 

is  ihoiiclii  to  give  newstn'ngth  to  i  and 

to  enable  ihem  to  liidd  out  longer,  i  i.  cu.  muun- 
tain  tracks,  the  wear  and  tc-ar  of  iron  must  be  pro- 
digious, as  may  Ix-  judged  from  the  following 
deseriptioii  of  three  leagues  of  road  between  A  is« 
and  Sun  Mateo,  by  no  means  the  worst  bit  met 
with  by  our  traveller. 

"  The  valley  frequently  becomes  a  mere  narrow 
split  in  the  mountains,  inclos  <   walla  of 

rock  a  thou8.ind  feet  high.      I  mus  preci- 

pices are  either  [x-rpendicular,  ur  llu  ir  summits  in- 
cline inwanis,  forming  a  vast  arch  ;  along  their 
base,  washed  by  the  filming  waters  of  the  river,  or 
higher  up,  along  their  side,  winds  the  narrow  and 
dangerous  path.  1"  ^""■'  "1  ■■■  .^  i'..'-  <•■■■■'■  - 
little    from    the    ( 

slum's  are  sprinkli.'i  :     _. 

rock,  which  every  now  and  then,  loosem^  by  rain, 
detach  themselves  and  roll  down  into  the  valley. 
The  p-ith  is  heajied  with  these  fragments,  which 
give  way  under  the  tn-ad  of  the  heavily  laden 
mules,  and  afford  them  scanty  ftxitbold.  From 
time  to  time,  enormous  blocks  thunder  down  the 
precipice,  and  bury  themsi'lves  in     '  -  be- 

neath.    1   .associate  a  painful  recn'  i  the 

road  from  Viso  lo  S-an  Mateo.  It  w.,;.  in,  ,.  liiat  a 
mass  of  stone  struck  one  of  my  mules,  and  pnx^ipi- 
tated  it  into  the  river.  My  most  important  instru- 
ments and  travelling  necessaries,  a  |Mirti<in  of  my 
collections  and  papers,  and — an  irreparable  loss — a 
diary  carefully  and  conscientiously  kept  during  a 
period  of  fourt<>cn  months,  became  the  prey  of 
the  waters.     Two  days  later  the  mule  woa  waahed 

*  "  Por  an  davo  te  pienle  una  hcriadnra,  porona  henm- 
dun  un  cavallo,  por  on  cavallo  ud  cahallero." 
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■ahore,  but  >m  locd  wu  irn  r»vcrah1y  lost.     Each 

Cnun..  1.  and  many  travel- 

pen-  -road.     Cavalry  on 

the  march   are   parluuUdy  aj>t  (u  sulFer,  and  ofti-n 
a  slip  of  till"  horsf's  fool,  or  a  hasty  luoveinent  of 
the  rider,  tiulTicf.'i  lo  cuii8i|;ii  both  to  the  yawning 
chasm  by  tbcir  sidr.     Ai  the  inn  at  Viso  1  met  an 
olfir  '     '      ^l  come  from  tlie   mountains, 

bni  -  with  him.     He  had  taken  the 

youiii;. .-.  ."  .....    .....1 ;  llic  other,  a  Iwy  often  vear« 

of  age,  rode  u|>on  the  mule's  crup|>er.  Half  a 
league  from  Viso,  a  large  stone  came  plunging 
down  from  the  mountain,  struck  the  eldest  lad,  and 
dashed  him  mto  the  stream." 

Although  fretjuently  ill  treated  by  the  Creoles, 
and  esiwcially  by  the  ofHcers,  the  Indians  in  most 
part^  uf  Peru  sliow  ready  hospitality  and  good  will 
to  the  solitary  traveller.  Those  in  the  neighbor- 
ho<xl  of  San  Slateo  ,i  •  |ition  ;  they  are  dis- 

trustful, rough  and  '  When  a  traveller 

enters  the  village,  he  is  in.-uiutly  waited  upon  by 
the  alcalde  and  regidores,  whu  demand  his  passport. 
Has  he  none,  be  risks  ill-treatment,  and  being  put 
upon  a  ja<'k:iss  and  carried  off  to  the  nearest  prefect 
Luckily  the  ignorance  of  the  village  authorities 
renders  them  easy  to  deal  with  ;  it  is  rare  that 
they  can  reail.  On  one  occasion,  when  Dr.  Tschu- 
di's  passport  was  demanded,  the  only  printed  paper 
in  his  pocket  was  an  old  playbill,  that  of  the  last 
opera  he  had  attended  befure  his  departure  from 
Lima,  and  which  he  had  taken  with  him  as  wad- 
ding for  his  gun.  He  handed  it  to  the  Indian  regt 
dor,  who  gravely  unfolded  it,  stared  hard  at  the 
words  Lucia  di  Lammcrmoor,  and  returned  it  with 
the  remark,  tliat  the  passport  was  perfectly  in 
order. 

An;rthing  more  wretched  in  their  accommoda- 
tions tlian  the  lambos  or  village  inns,  c^n  scarcely 
be  imagined.  So  bad  are  they,  tliat  the  traveller  is 
sometimes  driven  to  pass  the  night  in  the  snow- 
rather  tlian  accept  of  ttieir  shelter,  and  at  the  same 
time  subuiit  to  the  nuisances  with  which  they 
abound.  One  of  these  villanous  hostelrics,  in 
which  Dr.  Tsrhudi  several  times  attempted  to 
sleep,  is  described  by  him  with  a  minuteness  that 
will  rather  startle  the  squeamish  amongst  his  read- 
ers. Vermin  everywhere,  on  the  fliior  and  walls, 
in  the  clothes  of  the  Indian  hag  otnciatiiig  as  host- 
ess, even  in  tlie  caldmn  in  which  a  vile  mixture  of 
potato  water  and  Spanish  |><'p|>er  is  prepareil  for 
mppcr.  For  sole  iK'd  there  in  il...  .limp  earth, 
upon  which  hosts,  children   a:  -  stretch 

themselves.      F<arh  |M'r8on  is  '.v  :■  d  with  a 

•bee|wkhi,  and  over  the  whole  company  is  spread 
an  ennnnnit*  wnoUen  bhnki^t.  Hm  wfw-  to  the  in- 
ex;  f  the  cov- 

en; .:;  as  they 

are  "AiIIi  inUabilanbi  Irujn  -.1-   .'.^.'riin'   is 

imp4if«ihle.      Kven  if  he   '  .i  .-"Hi'  r.  :ui.i 

nsikes  himself  a  bed  wiiii  iiis,  he  is 

not  leeure.      Add   to    li  .    stilling 

MDoke,  and   m'- -■  ...i-.  and  the 

gambols    of   i.  «,  enminon  as 

BUee  in  ni:t!.\  ...i-r  il..-   ni'.iii 

thr 

anil  '    ' 

wiUte.. 

aanoyan' 

ooQipavicd  Ui 

tratreUer  in  th> 

At  about  I 


-   uninTiting.      liut  tlii;w- 

ilicT  be,  am  very  trifles 

-  evils  awaiting  the 

of  the  ( '.ttrdilleras. 

'..  sea, the 

licgin  to 

11^   MM.       i  In:    iiiiiiTeS,  UOa^  I 


quainted  with  the  real  cause  of  the  malady  thus  oe- 
casioned,  and  which  by  them  is  called  puna,  by  the 
Spanish  Creoles  t't/a  or  mareo,  attribute  it  lo  the 
exhalations  of  metals,  eB|>ecially  of  antimony. 
Horses  not  hrod  in  the  mountains  suffer  greatly 
from  the  vela,  and  frequently  fall  down  helpless. 
The  arrieros  adopt  various  cruel  means  for  their 
revival,  such  as  culling  off  their  ears  and  tail,  and 
slitting  up  their  nostrils,  the  latter  being  probably 
the  only  useful  remedy,  as  it  allows  the  animal  lo 
inhale  a  large  volume  of  air.  To  preserve  them 
fi^m  the  vda,  chopped  garlic  is  put  into  their  nos- 
trils. With  human  beings,  this  slate  of  the  atmos- 
phere causes  the  blood  to  gush  from  the  eyes,  nose, 
and  lips,  and  occasion  fainlings,  hloud-spiitings, 
vomitings,  and  other  unpleasant  and  dangerous 
symptoms.  The  sensation  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  sea  sickness,  whence  the  Spanish  name  of 
morro.  The  malady,  in  its  most  violent  form, 
sometimes  causes  death  from  excessive  loss  of 
blood.  Of  this.  Dr.  Tschiidi  saw  instances.  Much 
depends  on  the  general  health  and  constitution  of 
the  persons  attacked.  The  action  of  the  vtia  is 
very  capricious.  Some  persons  do  not  experience 
it  on  a  first  visit  to  the  mountains,  but  suffer  on 
subsequent  ones.  Another  singular  circumstance 
is,  that  it  is  much  more  violent  in  some  places  than 
in  others  of  a  greater  altitude.  This  afiiirds 
ground  for  a  supposition,  that  other  causes,  besides 
the  diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  concur 
to  occasion  il.  These  as  yet  remain  unknown. 
The  districts  in  which  the  vela  is  fell  with  the 
greatest  intensity,  are  for  the  most  part  very  metal- 
lic, and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  Indian  theory  of 
its  cause. 

Another  terrible  scourge  to  the  traveller  in  the 
Cordilleras  is  the  surumpr,  a  violent  inflammation  of 
the  eye,  brought  on  by  the  sudden  reflection  of  the 
sun  from  the  snow.  In  those  mountains  the  eyes 
arc  kept  continually  in  an  irritated  state  by  the 
rarefied  air  and  cutlini;  winds,  and  are  consequent- 
ly unusually  susceptible.  Often  the  heavens  be- 
come suddenly  overcast,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
yellowish-green  waste  is  one  sheet  of  snow.  Then 
out  bursts  the  sun  with  overpowering  '  'a 
sharp  burning  pain  is  instantly  fell  in  t!  I 

speedily  increases  to  an  unbearable  exi.ni.  >  liu 
eyes  become  red,  the  lids  swell  and  bleed.  So  vio- 
lent a  the  a""v  ■'-  '■•  cause  despair  and  delirium. 
Dr.   Tschu.  -    it  lo   the   sensation   occa- 

sioned by  r  _      ,  inish  pepper  or  gunixiwder 

into  the  eyes.  Chronic  inflammation,  even  total 
bhndness,  is  the  frequent  consequence  of  the  m- 
rurnpe  in  its  most  intense  form.  In  the  Cordilleras 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  Indians  sitting  by  the 
wayside,  shrieking  from  pain,  and  unable  to  con- 
tinue their  journey.  The  Creoles,  when  they  visit 
tlie  mountains,  protect  themselves  with  green  speo- 
T;h1.s  and  veils. 

During  five  months  of  the  year,  from  November 
till  March,  storms  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence 
in  the  Cordilli^ras.  They  commence  with  remark- 
able punctuality  iM'lween  two  and  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon ,  and  continue  till  five  or  half-past ;  later  than 
iliis,  or  in  the  night,  a  storm  was  never  known  to  oc- 
•  iir.  They  arc  accompanied  by  falls  of  snow,  which 
last  till  after  inidniKht.  The  morning  sun  dispels 
the  cold  mist  that  lianas  about  the  mountain  peaks, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  snow  is  melted.  "  ()n  the 
raging  ocean,"  says  Dr.  Tscbudi,  "  and  in  the 
dark  depths  of  the  abtiriginal  forests,  1  have  wit- 
nessed terrific  storms,  whose  horrors  were  increased 
by  surrounding  gloom,  and  imminent  danger,  but 
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nerer  did  I  feel  anxiety  and  alarm  aa  in  Antairha- 1 
hiia,  (a  diatrict  nf  iho  Cordilli'raa  rcleliratpd  for 
atorma.)  Fur  huiira  lufjuihcr  llaali  t'ullowed  llaali 
in  uiiinterruplcil  siirei'siiiuii,  painting  bliHMl-rcd 
cataructa  tipun  the  naked  precipicrs ;  the  thunder 
craahed,  the  7.\gzn\i  li|;htniiiK  ran  alont;  the  ground, 
leavin);  liinff  ("urtowa  in  the  scorched  grnas.  The 
atmoaphi  '         ■     ■■      ponlinuoiis  roll  of 

thunder.  Id  liy  the  innuntaui 

echoes.      1,,. .,.,,•...  ....l%L'ii  by  those  terrilic 

tempests,  leaves  his  trenihliiig  horse,  and  seeks 
ahelter  and  refujie  henealh  aome  impending  rock." 

The  hanging  bridges  and  huaros  are  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  enumeniting  the  perils  of  Peruvian 
travelling.  The  former  arc  coniiuMied  of  four  thick 
ropes  of  cow-hide,  connected  by  a  weft  of  cords  of 
the  same  material,  and  overlaid  with  branches, 
straw,  and  ai^air  roots.  The  ropes  are  fastened  to 
posts  on  cither  side  of  the  river;  a  couple  of  cords, 
two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  bridge,  serve  for 
balustrades ;  and  over  this  unsteady  causeway, 
which  auin^  like  a  hammock,  the  traveller  has  to 
pass,  leading  his  reluctant  mule.  'I't'i-  •.■\-<-'f-  of 
rivers  by  huaros  is  much  worse,  aiici  r  a 

most  unpleasant  operation.    It  can  h<  iily 

where  the  banks  are  high  and  precipitous.  A  single 
strong  rope  extends  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  with 
a  wooilen  machine,  in  form  of  a  yoke,  slung  upon  it. 
To  this  yoke  the  traveller  is  tied,  and  is  then  drawn 
over  by  means  of  a  second  cord.  In  case  of  the 
main  rope  breaking,  the  passenger  by  the  yoke  is 
inevitably  drowned.  When  rivers  are  traversed  in 
this  manner,  the  mules  and  horses  are  driven  into 
the  water,  and  compelled  to  swim  across. 

But  a  further  detail  of  the  dangers  and  diHicul- 
lies  of  travel  in  Peru  would  leave  us  little  space  to 
enumerate  its  interesting  results.  Supposing  the 
reader,  therefore,  to  have  safely  accomplished  his 
journey  through  the  solitary  ravines,  and  over  the 
chilly  summits  of  the  ('ordilleras,  we  transport  him 
at  once  to  the  Cerro  do  Pasco,  famed  for  the  wealth 
of  its  silver  mines.  In  a  region  of  snow  and  ice,  at 
an  elevation  of  13,073  feet  above  the  sea,  he  sud- 
denly comes  in  sight  of  a  large  and  populous  city, 
built  in  a  hollow,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lakes  and  swamps.  On  the  margin  of  eternal 
snows,  in  the  wildest  district  of  Peru,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  asperities  of  climate.  Mammon  has  as- 
sembled a  host  of  worshippers  to  dig  and  delve  in 
the  richest  of  his  storehouses. 

Some  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  on  a  small  pampa  that  lies  south- 
east from  Lake  Luuricocha,  the  mother  of  the 
mighty  river  Am.azon,  an  Indian,  llauri  Capcha  by 
name,  tended  his  master's  sheep.  Having  wan- 
dered one  day  to  an  unusual  distance  from  his  hut, 
he  sousrht  shelter  from  the  cidd  under  a  rock,  and 
li;jhted  a  large  fire.  The  following  morning  he 
SUV  to  his  astonishment  that  the  stone  beneath  tRe 
ashes  had  melted  and  become  pure  silver.  He 
joyfully  informed  his  employer,  a  Spaniard  of  the 
name  of  I'garte,  of  this  singular  circumstance. 
Ugarte  hastened  to  the  place,  and  found  that  his 
shepherd  had  hit  upon  a  vein  of  silver  ore  of  extra- 
ordinary richness,  of  which  he  at  once  took  pos- 
session, and  worked  it  with  great  success.  This 
same  mine  is  still  worked,  and  is  known  as  la  Da- 
eubridora,  the  discoverer.  Presently  a  number  of 
persons  came  from  the  village  of  Pasco,  two 
leagues  distant,  and  sought  and  discovered  new 
veins.  The  great  richness  of  the  ore  and  the  in- 
crease of  employment  soon  drew  crowds  to  the 
place— some  to  work,  others  to  supply  the  miners 


with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  thus,  in  ■  very 
brief  time,  there  sprung  up  a  town  of  eighteen 
thousand  inhabitants. 

The  ground  whereon  Cerro  de  Pasco  is  built  is 
a  |>erf>vt  network  of  nilver  veins,  to  get  at  which 
tlr  'd  in  every  dinctinn.    Many 

"1  '^    the   mines    in   their  own 

r<ii  If  ;  nui  uii-^.  "[  r.purse,  is  on  a  small  nmIc,  anil 
ihire    are    not    more    than   five  hundri-d   ii|»iiinir8 

I,,,  ,,f.,...    i.v  rciLson  of  their  il."'' '   .,,.... 

li  Hbat'ts.     All,  h< 

«i  ,  ;ire  worked  in  a  v 

derly,  and  imprudent  manner — tli 
their  owners  being  to  ddi  lin.  at  i: 
cxiHMisc,  and  in  tli'  iiinc,  iht-  utmost 

amount  of  on".      .^  ^^  of  nrcbini'  or 

walling  the  interior  ul 
quently  the  shaftt  and 
burying  under   their  ru 
miners.      Not   a  year  pi-      \    :;       i  ; 
trophes  of  this  kind.      In  liii-   initu'  ol     - 
(literally.    Kill-people,)    now   entirely 
three  hundred  lalxirers  lo.<tt  their  liv.«  i. 
For  incurring  these  terrible  risks,  ;i:  ;  i   i      -, .     .  s 
of  labor  of  all  others  the  most  pami  ;l    inM  ui  in- 
some,  the  Indians  are  wrelche<ily  paid,  and   their 
scanty  earnings  are  dimimshed  by  the  iniquitous 
truck  system  which  is  in  full  oiwration  in  the  mines 
as  well  as  in  the  plantations  of  Peru.     The  miner 
who,  at  the  week's  end,  has  a  dollar  to  receive, 
esteems  himself  fortunate,  and  lortbwitb  proo-ods 
to  »(>end  It  111  brandy.     The  mining  Imlians  an'  tho 
most  depravinl  and  degraded  of  their  race.      When 
a  mine  is  in  Aoyo,  as  it  is  called,  ihal  i»  to  say.  at 
perimls   when    it    yields    uncommonly  rich    metal, 
more  lalwrers  are  required,  and  tem|KiriT;K  :.iki  r, 
on.     When  this  occurs  in  several   mi 
time,  the  population  of  Cem)  de  Pasco  ^ 

doubles  and  trebles  itself.  During  the  Ixiyan,  the 
miners  are  paid  by  a  small  share  in  the  daily  pro- 
duce of  their  lalwrs.  They  sometimes  succeed  in 
improving  their  wagi«  by  stealing  the  ore.  hut  this 
is  very  dilficult,  so  narrowly  :i 
they  leave  the  mine.  t)ne  i 
how  Ih^  ha<l  managed  to  aiM'ii'i'ii.in  hh  [iini^t 
pit!C<!  of  ore  be  ever  saw.  lie  tied  it  on  his  bock. 
atiti  iir,  irniiiMl  to  be  so  (If^iii  r:ti.  K-  ill  il>  ii  ill,,  cor- 
I  4  him  to  I.  ,,1  in 

ii.    .  .  lie  was  car:        ,  r^  hj 

two  eonteilerat*^.  and  the  tri'asiire  was  put  in  safety. 
Formerly,  when  a  mine  yiehled  polvoritla,  a  black 
ore  in  the  form  of  powder,  but  of  cn-.tt  richness, 
the  miners  strip|ied  themselves  naked,  wetti-d  their 
whole  body,  and  then  rolled  in  this  silver  dust, 
which  stuck  to  them.  Released  from  the  mine, 
they  washed  off  the  crust,  and  sold  it  for  several 
dollars.  This  device,  however,  was  detecte<l,and, 
for  si'vcral  years  jmst,  the  departing  miners  are 
compt'Ued  to  strip  for  iiisi)ertion. 

Like  the  extraction  of  the  ore,  the  purifir:\ii<in  of 
the  silver  from  the  dross  is  conducted  n  ; 

and  most  primitive  manner.     The  coi^^'  ~ 

an  inunense  consumption  of  quicksilver.  On  each 
mark  of  silver,  worth  in  Lima  eight  and  a  half 
dollars,  or  about  thirty  shillings,  it  is  e8timate<l  that 
half  a  pound  of  quicksilver  is  expended.  The 
quicksilver  comes  chiefly  from   Spain^ —  '     '  ■ 

from  Idna — in  iron  jars  containing  > 
l>ounds  weight.  The  price  of  one  ol  i...  ^  i-ns 
varies  fn)m  sixty  to  one  hundri'd  dollars,  but  is 
sometimes  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 
Both  the  amalgamation  and  separation  of  the  metals 
are  so  badly  managed,  as  to  oocaaion  a  terrible 
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amount  of  metearial  diaeaie  amoDgst  the  Indians 
in  the  pruceas.  Fr(>m  the  rtfininit-houaea 
:  IS,  or  onpht  to  b<',  wnt  to  Callana,  the 
(jut  TiHiirnt  imllinu-hmisc,  tlii-re  to  be  cast  into  bars 
i>r  a  Iji.iiiln  d  |Hiiiiiil^'  wciulit,  each  of  which  is 
btaiu[M.'>l  an<l  cliarkirj  with  iini>08t«  tu  the  amount  of 
about  forty  I'lMir  dollars.  But  a  vast  deal  of  the 
metal  i>  >iMiii:i.'l''l  •"  'lio  ooa^t  and  shipiit'd  for  Eu- 
rope vmiIm'ui  i\ir  MMini;j  Uir  ('.'ijl;!!!:!.  lli'nce  it 
is  scaict'ly  |nK>!>il>le  t>i  eMiniHic  llic  <{u:intity  annually 
produced.  Till'  amount  n^'i^iin  d  is  from  two  to 
three  hundred  thousand  marks — rarely  over  the 
latter  sum. 

Rctidencc  in  tlie  Cerro  de  Pasco  is  highly  disa- 
greeable. The  climate  is  execrable ;  cold  ajid 
stnrmv,  with  heavy  rains  and  violent  falls  of  snow. 
\  ■  ^acra  fanus  could  have 

u  of  human  boinga,  from 
all  uatuiua  ami  conicra  ol  the  ({lobe,  in  so  inhospi- 
table a  latitude.  The  new-comer  with  difficulty 
aocustoms  himself  to  the  ^  *'  ■'  ';  r, 

md  to  the  per[>etual  hamiii>  ins 

feet,  and  at  ni);ht  under  his  <li  > 
are  worked  without  cessation.    I 

are  rare  i"   'i'"   "■■■■j-ion.      A  In... :. 

burv  the  i  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

bilver  I'      _  Illy  produce  of  the  soil,  living 

is  very  dear  in  the  Cerro.  All  the  necessariea  of 
life  have  to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance  ;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  greediness  of  the  venders, 
and  the  abundance  of  money,  causes  enormous 
prices  to  b<!  deinandcd  and  obtained.  House-rent 
IS  exorbitaullr  high ;  the  keep  of  a  horse  often 
costs,  owing  to  the  want  of  forage,  from  two  to 
three  dollars  a  day.  Here,  as  at  Luna,  the  coITt^ 
and  eatiiig-lious«'s  arc  kept  by  Italians,  principally 
Genoese.  The  iMipulalion  of  the  town  is  the  most 
naotley  imaginable  ;  scarci'ly  a  country  in  the  world 
but  has  its  representatives.  Of  the  iip|>cr  classes 
the  darling  vice  is  gambling,  parried  lo  an  almost 
unparalleled  extent.  From  earliest  morning  cards 
and  dice  are  in  full  activity :  the  mine  proprietor 
leave*  his  nmnting-house  and  silver  cans,  the 
tnder  abandons  his  shop,  to  indulge  for  a  couple 
of  h"  favorite  amusement ;  and,  when  the 

even  .   play  is  universal   in   all  the   best 

houses  01  til'-  town.  The  mayordomos,  or  sufier- 
intemleou  of  the  mines,  sit  d<iwn  to  tlie  gaming- 
table at  night-fall,  and  only  leave  it  when  at  day- 
break the  l»' 1 1  i>uiiiinoiiK  them  to  the  shaft.  Ofti'n 
do  they  ganibli'  away  iheir  share  in  a  iMiya  long 
beioie  ■ignx  <if  one  are  apparent,  .\mongitl  the 
Indians,  drunkenness  is  the  rliief  failing.  When 
prinied  by  spints,  they  lieeume  quarrelsome  ;  and 
scarcely  a  iiunday  or  holiday  pasws  without  savage 
fights  between  the  workmen  of  difTen-nl  mines. 
iievere  wouoda,  and  even  deaths,  arc  tlie  consf;- 
qoMioaa  of  these  eooountt^ni,  in  which  the  authori- 
ties never  dtcam  of  interfering.  When,  owing  to 
tha  liehaess  of  a  boya,  the  Indian  finds  himself 
posMMed   of  an    unusual    nunilier   of  dollars,  he 

aquaaders  them  in  th'         •  -  '      '  ■  ;i(r,  like 

a  drunken  sailor  w.'  |Hieket. 

Dr.  Tscho'l'  -'>-    ■■  .  -L.tik 

(at  VUM\  he 

pfOoe<-di':  Ill- 

self  r.and  ihreu  •« 

it  »  d   dirtv.      \  ilie 

docUrr   1  I  >:    "     '     i'     '  k    Iu  hlin  to  buy  a 

gold  VI  l'.  h       !!•    ii  .'■.with  I h"  remark 

that  ili>'  1  •  ■  ■    A  !'■  I"  "ri'd 

and  fi'  :-  •!..  !ir-.i   !■  ■'"> 

dpv  for  bun.     ihe  inoian  loos  me  watcn,  pa<d  tor 


it,  and  then  dashing  it  upon  the  ground,  walked 
away,  saying  that  the  tiling  was  no  use  to  him. 

Besides  the  mines  of  ( 'erro  de  Pasco,  Dr.  Tschudi 
gives  us  details  of  many  others  situate  in  varions 
parts  of  Peru.  The  Saleedo  mine,  in  the  province 
of  Puno,  is  celebrated  for  the  tragical  end  of  its 
discoverer.  Don  Jo8<5  Salccdo,  a  jMior  Spaniard, 
was  in  love  with  an  Indian  girl,  whos<'  mother 
promised  to  show  him  a  silver  vein  of  iinconiinon 
richness  if  he  would  marry  her  daiiphler.  He  did 
so,  and  worked  tlie  vein  with  great  success.  After 
a  time  the  fame  of  his  weilili  r,,[i~i(|  the  envy  of  the 
Conde  de  Limos,  then  ;    Peru.     By  his 

generosity  and  IxMievoli  ,       -^  <<  had  made  him- 

self very  popular  with  the  Indians,  and  this  served 
the  viceroy  as  a  pretext  to  accuse  him  of  high  trea- 
son, on  the  ground  of  his  stirring  up  the  population 
against  the  Spanish  government.  Saicedo  was 
imprisoned,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Whilst  in  his 
dnngeon  he  l)es<iuglit  Count  Ijemns  to  send  the 
papers  relating  to  his  trial  to  the  supreme  tribunal 
at  Madrid,  and  to  allow  him  to  nuike  an  ajipeal  to 
•tir>  king's  mercy.     If  this  request  were  granted,  he 

iiims«-d  to  pay  a  daily  tribute  of  a  bar  of  silver, 
:rum  the  lime  of  the  ship's  sailing  from  Callao  to 
that  of  its  return.  In  those  days  the  voyage  from 
Callao  lo  Spain  and  back  occupii-d  from  twelve  lo 
sixteen  months.  This  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  Saicedo  and  his  mine.  The  viceroy  re- 
fused the  condition,  hung  up  Saicedo,  (in  May, 
1669,)  and  set  out  for  the  mines.  But  his  iniustice 
and  cruelly  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Whilst 
Saicedo  prepared  fur  death,  his  mother-in-law  and 
her  friends  and  n1,  -M  theinsi'lves  lo  the 

mine,  destroyed  tli  !' <l  it  with  water,  and 

closed  the  entranee  mi  -niiiinly  tliut  it  was  imp<issi- 
ble  lo  discover  it.  They  then  dispersed  in  various 
djr.  ,iu,ii«  111,1  neitlu'r  promises  nor  tortures  could 
111  who  were  afterwanls  eapture<l,  to  re- 

vi  ,      lion  of  the  mine.  To  this  day  it  remains 

undiscovered. 

Another  example  of  the  exceeding  richness  of 
Peruvian  mines  is  to  lie  found  in  that  of  San  Jostf, 
in  the  department  of  Huaneavelica.  Its  owner 
asked  the  vicemy  ( 'astro,  whose  friend  he  was,  to 
stand  godfather  lo  his  first  child.  The  viceroy  was 
prevented  from  going  himself,  but  s<>nt  his  wife  as 
a  proxy.  To  do  her  Imnor,  the  jiroprietor  of  San 
Jos^  eaHS«!d  a  triple  row  of  silver  bars  to  l>e  placed 
along  thi'  whole  of  the  distance,  and  il  was  no  short 
one,  Is'lween  his  hoiisi'  and  the  chtin-h.  Over  this 
costly  caus<'way  the  vice-que«'n  Castro  acciuii pan ied 
the  child  to  Us  baptism.  On  her  departure  her 
magnificent  ,\mpliitryon  made  her  a  pn-senl  of  the 
silver  mail  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  honor  she 
had  done  him.  Since  then,  the  mines  and  the 
province  have  home  the  nsmc  of  Caslrovireyna 
Most  of  the  former  are  now  no  longer  worki'd.  In 
the  richest  of  them,  owing  to  the  careless  mode  of 
mining,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  workmen 
were  hiirii'd  alive  at  one  time.  Since  then,  no 
Indian  can  be  pn'vailed  upon  lo  enter  it. 

The  Indians  have  not  lieen  slow  lo  discover  how 
liltle  advantaye  ihey  derive  from  the  mining  sys- 
tiin,  pnKMiring  them,  as  il  dis's,  small  pay  for 
siviT"'  latKir.  Hence,  although  acquainted  for  cen- 
turies p.Hsi  with  innumerable  rich  veins  of  ore,  the 
knowledge  of  wb'ch  has  been  handed  down  from 
father  lo  son,  they  obstinately  persist  in  keeping 
them  m-<v\.  All  endeavors  lo  shake  this  deter- 
mination have  hitherto  been  fruitless :  even  the 
rarely  failing  srgiiment  of  brandy  in  these  cases 
loses  its  power.     The  existence  of  the  treasure* 
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hM  been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  there  ia 
not  a  shiiilow  of  hoiMi  that  thu  iilubl>oni  reacrved 
Iiidinii  will  I'ViT  reveal  thuir  liH-alily  to  thi'  ^Tt'eily 
Crooli!  and  detested  Melu.     Nin-  ii- 

tic  are  the  tales  told  of  this  >l'  il- 

tnent,  and  of  the  prm!  '  m  ilie 

Indians.     "  In   the  icayo," 

•ays  Dr.  'IVehndi,  "  in.  ..    n.. ...  ..  i.  >%    >.  : 

two  hrotlient,  Jcjse  and   I'edro  Iriiirlo,  who 

aiuoMg  the  most   inlli""'iil    "f  I'ernvian   i 

They  knew  that  in  l\  mg   hills  veins  i 

almost  virjfin  silver   •  :i(i,  with  a  view  i- 

their  disi'overy,  they  dm|iaiched  a  young  man  to  a 
village  near  which  they  suspecteil  them  to  bo  situ- 
ate. The  einuMary  took  up  his  dwelling  in  the 
hut  of  a  slieplierd,  with  whose  daughter,  alter  a 
few  inonth.>'  renulenoi',  he  estalilislied  an  intrigue. 
At  last  the  young  girl  (iroiiiisi'd  to  show  him  a  rich 
mine.  On  a  certain  day,  when  she  drove  her 
sheep  to  the  pasture,  he  was  to  follow  her  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  to  dig  the  sfiot  whert;  she  should  let  her 
cloak  fall.  This  he  did,  and  after  very  lirief  labor 
found  a  cavity  in  the  earth  di.iclosiiig  ore  of  uncom- 
mon ricline».-<.  Whilst  breaking  out  the  metui,  he 
was  joined  by  the  girl's  lather,  who  declared  liun- 
self  delighted  at  the  discovery,  and  offered  to  help 
him.  After  some  hours'  labor  they  paused  to  rest, 
and  the  old  Indian  handed  his  companion  a  gourd 
of  chiclia,  (a  feriiiented  drink,)  of  which  the  latter 
lliankfully  drank.  Soon,  however,  the  young  man 
felt  himself  ill,  and  knew  that  he  was  |M)isoiied. 
Taking  his  wallet  full  of  on-,  he  hastened  to  the 
village,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  lluancayo, 
where  he  informed  Iriarte  of  what  had  o<Turred, 
describiul  thu  position  of  the  mine,  and  died  the 
same  night.  Immediate  and  careful  researches 
were  of  no  avail.  The  Indian  and  his  family  ha<l 
disappeared,  the  mine  had  been  filled  up,  and  was 
never  discovered." 

A  Franciscan  monk,  also  resident  in  Huancayo, 
a  confirmed  gumbler,  and  iHm8<-<iuently  often  era- 
barnisseil  for  uioney,  hail  gained,  by  his  kindness, 
the  affections  of  the  Indians,  who  constantly  bmught 
him  small  presents  of  cheese  and  ixinhry.  One 
day  when  he  had  lost  heavily,  he  conlided  his  ililB- 
culties  to  an  Indian,  his  particular  gossip.  The 
latter  promised  u>  l.iln  Imn,  and  the  next  evening 
brought  him  a  1  ill  of  the  richest  silver 

ore.     The  saiii'  .     iled  several  times;  but 

tlie  monk,  not  satislied,  did  not  cease  to  irorartune 
his  friend  to  show  him  the  place  whence  he  t<«)k 
the  treasure.  The  Indian  at  last  agreed  to  do  so. 
In  the  night-time  he  came,  with  two  companions, 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  Franciscan,  blindfolded  him, 
put  him  on  hl.s  shoulders,  and  carried  him,  alter- 
nately with  his  comrades,  a  distance  of  some 
leagues  into  the  mountains.  Here  the  monk  was 
set  down,  and  found  himself  in  a  small  shallow 
shaft,  where  his  eves  were  dazzled  by  the  beauty 
of  the  sUver.  AVhcn  he  had  gaze<l  at  it  long 
enough,  and  loaded  himself  with  the  ore,  he  was 
carried  back  as  he  had  been  brought.  ()n  his  way 
he  unfastened  his  chaplet,  and  from  time  to  time 
let  a  grain  drop,  trusting  by  this  means  to  trace  out 
the  mine.  He  had  Ik-cu  but  a  few  hours  in  bed 
when  ho  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  his 
guide.  "  Father,"  said  the  Indian,  quietly,  "  you 
have  lost  your  rosary."  And  he  presented  him 
with  a  handful  of  beads. 

This  mania  for  concealment  is  not  universal 
amongst  the  Peruvians,  who,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, originally  sprang  from  various  tribes,  united 
by  the  Incas  into  one  nation.    Great  differences  of . 


•""I' 
Hi' 


character  and  manners  are  still  to  be  found  amongat 
them,  some  showing  themselves  M  Aank  mhI 
friendly  towards  the  white  mm  s*  others  ar<<  mis- 
trustful and  inimical.  T>'  '1  that  are 
or   have  Immmi  worked,  t    to    the 

•  ver, 
•.pi- 

llSt, 

~of 

■'1   a 

life. 

■       :  :yof 

this  tale,  but  he  otten  heard  n  (old  by  the  Indians, 

who  gjive   it   as  a  reason  for  concealing  any  new 

mines  they  might  discover. 

At  the  pajis  of  Antarangra,  l.'>,600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  iwa,  Dr.  'I'Mduidi  found  two  small 
lakes,  scarcely  thirty  paces  asunder.  One  of  these 
is  the  source  of  the  river  San  Mateo,  which  (lows 
westward,  passM-s  Lima  under  the  name  of  the 
liimac,  and  di.scharges  itself  iiilo  the  Pacific  <  >cean ; 
the  other  8<;nds   its  waters  lhr<iiii;h    a   iiiimher  of 

small  IllMinitiili     lil,.^    1..    th       r!\.-r     I':,.liricliaca,    a 

dmiinui  in.     The 

worthy  •  '  resist  the 

temptation  to  disturb  the  order  of  nature,  by  trans- 
[lorting  a  jug-full  of  the  water  intended  for  the 
Atlantic,  into  the  lake  communicating  with  the 
Pacific.  Of  a  more  serious  cast  were  his  reflections 
on  the  miuhty  power  that  had  rais»'d  these  tremen- 
dous mountains,  on  whose  summits  wa-shells  and 
other  marine  siibsUinces  testify  to  the  fact  of  the 
ocean  having  once  rolled  over  their  materials. 

Hetween  the  Cordilleras  and  the  .Vndes,  12,000 
feet  alxive  the  s«'a,  lie  the  vast  tracts  of  desolate 
table-land  known  as  the  Piinii.  :i  Pi  riivinn  word 
equivalent  to  the  Spani.-!i  'lins 

extend  thnnigh  the  whoi'  i  N. 

W.  to  S.K.,  a  distance  of  3J<i  -on- 

tinue  through  Bolivia .  and  run  <  ■•  the 

territory  of  the  ArL'  ililie.      ilieir  side  in- 

habitants are  a  few  .  who  live  with  their 

families  in  wr  '  '  '  '  '     ',>  of 

sheep,  oxen,  ;  vel- 

hi" '  1   liii-  I  ui  mty 

111'  ict   is  swi  'old 

Wii ; 1  ..IS,  th"  ■■I'"  ■    in- 

hospitable,  unintennitting  .sii.  ring 

four  months  of  the  year.     A  i.  i   of 

the  Puna  wind  is  the  rapid  drying  of  dead  bodies. 
A  few  days  suffice  to  convert  a  dead  mule  into  a 
perfect  mummy,  the  very  entrails  free  from  cornip- 
tion.  Here  and  there  the  dry  and  piercingly  cold 
wind,  which  causes  extreme  si  "  he  travel- 

ler's eyes  and  skin,  changes  i\  re,  or,  it 

were  l«t'  '   '  of  warm 

air,  soni  it  others 

several   l.ui,,,,,,.    ,<,i,   ,,,    ,..,  •   -.varm 

stn>ains  nin  in  a  parallel  din.  lier, 

and  I)r.  T.schinli  iiii«.srs  to  hu..  _  , uch 

five   or   six    r  c  of   two  leagues.      He 

noticed  them  ;  y  in  the  months  nf  .Xnirust 

.ind  September,  and,  according  to  h  ns, 

their  usual   (iircction   was  that   of   i:  ras, 

namely.'  -  \V.  to  N.N.K.     He  once  travel- 

led for  ^  ;i>s  in  one  of  these  cum-nts.  the 

width  01    \M  ntv 

Its     !  of 


Ti  iif  these  warm  streams  i~ 

ca.->c..  , lilt,  for  the  muli-1-     -   "  "  ■    ,,... ,..,, 

tell  beforehand  where  they  :  ,et  with. 

The  causes  of  such  singular  ^'! >  says  Dr. 
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Tbehndi,  ue  weU  deaerring  the  closest  iavcstigBp 
tjon  of  the  meteorologist. 

The   iinmcmiis  Hccp  valleys,  of  gnaXet  or  less 


extent, 
Sierra,  .. 
that  tenu   is  . 
coast  of  Peru 
Ih.     ■ 
tr.i. 

nuiii.  J" 
dantly,  ^> 
iliaus. 
■ndthe 
ioag  as 


ii;  Puiia,  are  known  as  the 
Ills  as  Serrannn,  although 
1  by  the  dwellers  on  the 
•  s  of  the  interior.  Here 
not  unlike  that  of  the  oen- 
.  towns  and  villages  are 
luMiiil  soil  brings  forth  abun- 
ilie  »weul  of  ttiu  laborious  In- 
'"  iMispitable  in  the  extreme, 
iiie  in  their  dwellings  so 
uie  there.  They  appear, 
however,  to  be  as  yet  very  far  removed  fn)m  civili- 
ntion.  Their  favorite  diversions,  cock  and  bull 
fighting,  are  carried  on  in  tlie  most  barbarous  man- 
ner. Their  chief  vice  is  an  extreme  addiction  to 
brandy,  and  even  the  better  classes  get  up  evening 
parties  for  the  express  purpose  of  indulging  in  the 
fiery  liquor.  The  ladies  as  well  as  the  men  con- 
sume It  in  large  quantities,  and  Dr.  Tsehudi  esti- 
mates the  average  consumption  at  one  of  these 
jaranas,  or  drinking  bouts,  to  amount  to  nearly  a 
boit1<'  n.  r  i.iin  or  woman.  At  a  ball  given  in  1839, 
in  jTincipal  towns  of  the  Sierra,  to  the 

Cti  il  Hulnes — now   president  of  C'liili — 

the  brandy  (lowed  so  abundantly,  tliat  when  morn- 
ing came  many  of  the  dancers,  both  male  and 
female,  lay  dead  drunk  \i\wn  the  floor.  The  sole 
extenuation  of  such  disgusting  excesses  is  the  want 
of  education  of  those  who  commit  them,  and  the 
force  of  haliit,  which  prevents  them  from  seeing 
anything  disgraceful  in  intoxication.  It  is  only  in 
•ociety  that  the  Serrano  gets  drunk.  In  every  day 
life,  when  jarannas  are  not  going  on,  he  is  a  sober 
man. 

The  dramatic  representations  of  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  introduced  by  the  Spanish  monks 
who  aoeompanicd  Pizarro,  with  a  view  to  the  easier 
conversion  of  the  Aborigines,  have  long  bi'cn  dis- 
continued in  the  larger  Peruvian  ciliejs.  But  in  th<! 
Sierra  tliey  are  still  kept  up,  and  all  the  efl'orts  of 
enlightened  priests  to  suppress  them,  have  been 
frustrate)!  by  the  tenacity  and  threats  of  the  In- 
dians. Dr.  Tachiidi  gives  an  extraonlinary  descrip- 
tioa  of  the  celebration  of  Good  Friday.  "  From 
Mrly  dawn,"  he  says,  "  the  church  is  crammed 
with  Indians,  who  pass  the  morning  in  fasting  and 
prayer.     At  two  in  the  afleniixm  a  large  image  of 

the  Sav!<""  '-  I ^ht  out  of  the  ."tacristv  and  laid 

down  ri'  .  which  is  veiled      No  scMiner 

does  thih  .     til'-    wlii.li-    riini'ri'iriliuri    nisli  I 

forward  and  '  • 
of  r..;t. .ri.  n:. 

anl  •.!  1k!  e<|ualli-d   by  the  uproar  al 

»n  ;.  until  the  priests  at  last  suc- 

ceed m  roniiiriHg  order.  The  figure  of  tlie  Saviour 
i*  now  attai-hfd  to  the  cross  with  thR-e  very  large 
■Iver  nails,  and  a  rich  silver  crown  is  placed  uiNin 
Mi  head ;  on  either  side  are  the  rnisses  of  the  two 
tkievea.     The  Imli  .  •'■  ir  till  and  leave  the 

ehnieh,  btit  return  ■  t'ht  in  the  evening. 

The  edifice  ia  then  ..i..  " '   '  ••• 

tlie  foot  of  the  erow  staii'! 

CMirprieeU,  the«an/of  tvi 

offioe  it  is  to  take  down  the  body  of  the  Saviour. 
A  ahott  distance  ofT,  upon  a  stage  or  scaflukling, 
Maoda  t'  Mary,   in  de«-p   mourning,   and 

with  a  V  iiinH  h"r  h'-nd       In  a  lonu  dis- 

eoune  a  prit"  n-ga- 

tioii,  and  at  tl  >  the 

»,  ne  sayii — •  \r  iii.iy    men,    mount 


tlic  ladders  of  the  cross,  and  bring  down  the  body 
of  the  dead  Saviour  ! '  Two  of  the  priests  ascend 
with  hainmers,  and  the  preacher  continues — '  Thou 
holy  num  on  the  right  side  of  the  Saviour,  strike 
tlic  first  blow  u|>on  the  nail  in  the  hand,  and  take 
it  out !'  The  hammer  falls,  and  the  sound  of  the 
blow  is  the  signal  for  the  cry  of  Miarrirordia .' 
Misericordia .'  n^|>eated  by  thousands  of  voices  in 
tones  of  anguish  s<i  heart-rending,  as  to  produce  a 
strangely  )>aiiiful  impri'ssion  upon  the  hennr.  'Die 
nail  is  handed  to  a  prii-st  al  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
im  U  1  il.  m  to  the  A  irgin  Mary,  still  Maiidiiig  upon 
To  her  the  preacher  now  addressed 
I  :th  tlio  words — '  Thou,  afflicted  mother, 
approach  and  receive  the  nail  that  pierced  the  right 
hand  of  thy  blessed  son  I'  And  as  the  priest 
draws  near  to  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  the  latter, 
moved  by  a  secret  mechanism,  advances  to  meet 
him,  receives  the  nail  in  both  hands,  places  it  in  a 
silver  bowl,  dries  its  eyes,  and  returns  to  its  place. 
These  movements  arc  repeated  when  the  two  other 
nails  and  the  crown  are  brought  down.  The  wholo 
scene  has  for  accompaniment  the  uninlermitting 
howling  and  sobbing  of  ihi^  Indians,  which  redou- 
ble at  each  stroke  of  the  hammer,  and  reaches  its 
apogee  when  the  Ixidy  is  deliven'd  to  the  Virgin, 
who  then  again  begins  to  weep  violently.  The 
image  of  ('hrist  is  laid  in  a  coflin  adorned  with 
flowers,  and  is  carried  by  torchlight  thnpugh  every 
street  of  the  town.  Whilst  the  procession  makes 
its  circuit,  the  Indians  erect  twelve  arches  of  flow- 
ers in  front  of  the  church  door,  placing  between 
each  two  of  them  a  carpet  of  the  like  materials, 
the  simplest  and  most  U^autiful  that  it  i  -  > 
see.  Lach  carpet  is  manufactured  by  ' 
neither  of  whom  seems  to  trouble  Imium  n  aimut 
the  procce<ling8  of  his  comrade  ;  hut  yet,  with  in- 
credible rapidity  and  a  wondiTl'ul  1  •" '  "f  oper- 
ation, the  most  t.isteful  designs  their 
hands  in  rich  variety  of  colors.  A  ,  ■.  land- 
Hcajies,  and  animals  api>ear  as  if  by  magic.  It  was 
highly  interesting  to  me  to  oI)8er^•e  in  Tarma,  upon 
one  of  these  eariMts,  an  exact  representation  of  the 
Austrian  double  eagle,  as  the  Indians  had  s»'en  it 
on  the  quick-silver  jars  from  Idria.  When  the 
procession  returns,  the  Virgin  Mary  is  carried  back 
into  the  church  through  the  arches  of  flowers." 

The  traveller  in  the  Sierras  of  Peru  fn-quently 
I  ■  •         jilanLitions   of  a   shrub  about   six    fed 

'  1^;  bright  green   leaves,  white   fic.wi  r--, 

ui...    -...J.  1   berries.      This  is  ibe   celebrated  cuca 
tree,  the  comforter  and  friend  of  tJie  Peruvian  In- 
rli.in  under  all  hardships  and  evil    usage.     Denrive 
1  iirk  of  cofl'ee  and  pilH",  the  Chinese  of' 
iiliir  and  soldier  of  grog  and  tobacco,    n 
one  of  them  will  Im'  so  mist^rable  as  the  Indian  be- 
reft of  his  coca.     Without   it  he  cannot  exist ;  it 
■iitial  to  him  than  meat  or  drink,  for  it 
1  til  dis|wna<>  with  both.     With  his  quid 
ol  dried  coca  leaves  in  his  moiilb.  In  '1 

calamities  ;  his  rags,  his  poverty,  the  ' 

his  taskmaster.     One  meal  a  dav  «ufli<<  s   mm.   mil 
thrice  at  least  he  must  suspend  his  lalxir  lo  chew 

'■■ Kven   the  greedy   ('r.-i'-   '■■•<•   been 

■I  give  in  to  this  inij  •  ssity, 

■,  their  lalMirersaquarli  i  liour's 

respite  three  timi's  in  ihe  day.     In  mines  and  plan- 
tations, wherever  Indians  work,  this  is  the  iinivrr- 
sal  practice.       Although   considered    a   hurt 
custom  by  the  whites,  some  few  nf  the  In"' 
invct<'ratidy  addicte<l  to  coca  ch'  -^  ''  Uicy 

generally,   however,   practice   cl  The 

cflect  of  this  phint  upon  the  human  sysiem  is  very 
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■imilar  to  that  of  certain  narrotics,  administrrrd  in 
■mall  iloiK^.  Tukrn  in  cxccBBive  quantitica  it  is 
highly  injurious  ;  usod  in  moderation,  Dr.  Twhnili 
inclines  to  think  it  not  only  harmless,  hut  positively 
■alutary.  The  longevity  of  the  Indians,  and  their 
power  of  enduring  great  fatigue,  and  perl" 
the  hanlest  work  upon  a  very  scant  aUow:!: 
food,  are  certainly  in  favor  of  this  heliel.  i  ih 
doctor  met  with  men  of  120  and  130  years  (dd,  and 
he  assures  us  that  such  arc  by  no  means  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  Peni.*  Some  of  these  men  had 
chewed  riK'a  leaves  fn>in  their  tsiyluxsl  upwards. 

Allowing  their  daily  ration  to  be  no  more  than 
one  ounce,  the  consumption,  in  their  lifetime, 
would  amount  to  the  prodigious  quantity  of  twen- 
ty-seven hundred  pounds'  weight.  Yet  they  were 
in  p«!rfect  health.  The  coca  is  considered  by  the 
Indians  to  he  an  antidote  to  the  veto,  and  Dr. 
Tschudi  confirms  this  by  his  own  experience. 
Previously  to  his  hunting  excursions  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  Puna,  he  used  to  drink  a  strong  de- 
coction of  coca  leaves,  and  found  it  strengthening 
and  a  preservative  from  the  effects  of  the  rarefied 
atmosphere.  So  convinced  is  he  of  its  salubrious 
properties,  that  he  recommends  its  adoption  in  Eu- 
ropean navies,  or  at  least  a  trial  of  its  cflecta  during 
a  polar  or  some  other  distant  expedition.  One  of 
the  chief  causes  of  Indian  hatred  to  the  Spaniards 
is  to  bo  traced  in  the  attempted  suppression  by  the 
latter  of  the  use  of  coca,  during  the  earlier  period 
of  their  domination  in  Peru,  their  sole  reason  being 
their  contempt  for  Indian  customs,  and  wish  to  de- 
stroy the  nationality  of  the  people.  Royal  decrees 
were  fulminated  against  coca  chewing,  and  priests 
and  governors  united  to  abolish  it.  .\fler  a  time, 
the  owners  of  mines  and  plantations  discovered  its 
utility,  in  giving  strength  and  courage  to  their  In- 
dian vassals ;  books  were  written  in  its  defence, 
and  anti-coca  legislation  speedily  became  obsolete. 
Since  then,  several  learned  and  reverend  writers, 
Jesuits  and  others,  have  suggcstetl  its  introduction 
into  Knrope,  as  a  substitute  for  tea  and  coflec,  to 
which  they  hold  it  far  superior.  There  can  he  lit- 
tle doubt  that — like  as  tobacco  is  considered  to  pre- 
serve armies  from  mutiny  and  disalVeciion — the 
southing  properties  of  coca  have  saved  Pern  from 
many  bloody  outbreaks  of  the  Indian  population. 
But  even  tliis  potent  and  mueh-Ioved  drug  has  at 
times  been  insuflicicnt  to  restrain  the  deadly  hatred 
cherished  by  the  Peruvians  towards  their  white  op- 
pressors. 

The  Leyes  de  las  Indias,  or  code  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Spanish  colonies,  although  in  some  in- 
stances severe  and  arbitrary,  were  mild  and  pater- 
nal compared  with  their  administration  by  the 
viceroys  and  other  officials.  Amongst  them  were 
two  enactments,  the  Mita  and  the  Kepartimicnto, 
intended  by  their  propounders  to  civiliTJj  and  im- 
prove the  Indians,  but  fearfully  abused  in  practice. 
My  the  Mita,  the  Peruvians  were  com|X'lled  to 
work  in  the  mines  and  plantations.  Kvery  Span- 
iard who  possessed  one  of  these,  received  from  the 
corregidor  a  certain  number  of  Indians,  to  each  of 

•  Sti'vt'nsnn,  in  his  work  on  South  r-'fers  to 

liif ''x!r:ii>r(iiii:iry  lotiijevity  of  tin' r  :is.     In 

tlio  iliun  h  n-gisior  al  Itirrancn,  tu'  :  -  -  -ilcJ  the 
deattis  of  eleven  persons  in  the  ctuirsc  of  seven  years, 
whose  joint  ages  mode  up  1207  Tears,  f^ivini^  an  average 
of  110  years  per  man.  Or.  Tscmidi  mentions  an  Indian 
in  Jauja,  still  living  in  IS39,  and  who  was  bom,  if  the 
TBgislcr  nnd  the  priest's  word  might  tie  believed,  in  the 
year  lf.'.ir.  Sinoe  the  age  of  eleven  years  he  hati  made  a 
mo<leratc  daily  use  of  coca.  However  old,  few  Indians 
lose  their  teeth  or  hair. 


whom  he  paid  daily  wages,  and  fur  ( nrh  t.f  ihetn 
an  annual  contribution  of  .le. 

This  plan,  if  fairly  and  Co:  nt, 

might  have  been  a  means  of  n  •  :ni 

from  bnrtiariiy  and  idleness,    ii  in, 

I  and  excessive  time  of  l.i  her 

lused  it  to  produce  the  pn  ■  ite 

iiirc'i  to  that  pro[)oscd  by  the  framcrs  ii  inr  uw. 
t)ne  third  oidy  of  the  stipulated  wage  was  given  in 

money,  I' •■  - i   -  .     i'   • -pg^ 

charged  lia- 
ble to  pui  : .  im- 
pelled to  incur  debts  with  their  cin|  !iia 
that  they  could  never  pay  off,  and  «  t  red 
them  .ilavcs  for  their  whole  lives.  The  held  labor- 
ers were  made  to  toil  from  three  in  the  morning  till 
an  hour  after  sundown  ;  even  the  Sunday  was  no 
day  of  rest  for  these  unfortunate  helots.  Such  in- 
creasing and  painful  exertions  annually  swept 
away  thousands  of  Indians.  Various  writers  esti- 
mate at  nine  millions  the  number  of  those  killed  by 
labor  and  accident  in  the  mines,  during  the  last 
three  centuries.  Dr.  Tschudi  docs  not  think  this 
an  exaggeration,  and  calculates  that  three  millions 
more  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  phintationa,  espe- 
cially in  the  coca  fields  of  the  backwoods. 

The  Repartimicntu  was  the  distribution  of  Eu- 
ropean wares  and  luxuries  by  the  provincial  au- 
thorities. Under  this  law,  intended  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people,  and  to  supply  them  with 
clothes  and  other  necessaries  at  fair  prices,  evcrr 
corregidor  became  a  sort  of  shopkeeper,  caused  all 
manner  of  merchandize  to  be  sent  to  him  from  the 
capital,  and  compelled  the  Indian  to  buy.  The 
pnces  affixed  to  the  articles  were  absurdly  exorbi- 
tant ;  a  needle  cost  a  real,  a  worthless  knife  or  a 
pound  of  iron  a  dollar,  an  ell  of  printed  calico  two 
or  three  dollars.  L.ace,  silk  stockings,  and  false 
jewelry,  were  forced  upon  the  richer  class.  After 
a  short  delay,  the  money  was  demanded  ;  those 
who  could  not  pay  had  their  goods  seized,  and 
were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  mines  or  plantations. 
Not  only  useless  objects — razors,  for  instance,  for 
the  beardless  Indians — but  things  positively  injuri- 
ous and  inconvenient,  were  thrust  upon  the  unwil- 
ling purchasers.  It  will  scarcely  be  tielievcd  that 
a  corregidor,  to  whom  a  commercial  friend  had 
sent  a  consignment  of  5|)ectacles,  issued  an  edict, 
compelling  all  Indians,  under  penally  of  a  heavy 
fine,  to  wear  glasses  at  certain  public  festivals. 

Against  the  abominable  system  of  which  the 
above  abus«'s  formed  but  a  part,  it  w.is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  sooner  or  later  the  Indians  would  re- 
volt. For  two  centuries  they  submitted  to  it  with 
wonderful  patience  and  long-suffering.  At  last,  a 
man  was  found  to  hoist  the  bloody  flag  of  insuneo- 
tion  and  revenge. 

Juan  Santos,  sumamed  the  A r:is  an  In- 
dian  from   Iluamanga.  and   r'  ■  nt    from 

Atahualpa,  the   last  of  the  li,^..,. ,o  Pizarro 

hung.  In  the  year  1741,  having  killed  a  Spaniard 
of  noble  birth  in  a  quarrel,  he  fled  to  the  woods, 
and  there  brooded  over  the  oppression  to  which  hia 
countrymen  were  subjected.  M  that  time,  the 
zealous  Spanish  missionaries  had  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  conversion  of  the  Indios  bravos,  a  sar- 
age  and  cannibal  trihe,  amongst  whom  they  fear^ 
lessly  ventured,  undeterred  by  the  murder  of  many 
who  had  prccedpil  them.  Against  these  priesta 
Santos  instigated  an  outbreak.  He  first  addressed 
himself  to  the  tribe  of  the  Cam--'  '  hrcd  him- 
self a  descendant  of  the  mip!  :i  kings, 
tpd  asserted  that  he  possessed  ;., ;a1  power, 
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thithe  knew  all  lli<ir  tl,.,i.,Tl,t«,  »nd  hsd  the  nor- 
Irail  nf  each  ui  t!  hrart.     Then  callinc 

ihe   liiilciii!'  to  him  '■,  he  lifted  his  iipiHT 

garment,  and  allowed  them  to  look  in  a  mirror  fas- 
tened u[>oii  his  breast.  The  savages,  astonished  at 
the  rcfleetion  of  their  faces,  conceived  a  great  ven- 
eration for  Santos,  and  implicitly  obeyed  him.  He 
at  once  led  them  to  a  general  attack  ii|>on  the 
priests,  their  property,  and  relipion.  By  liold  and 
sudden  assaults,  several  Spanish  fortified  )>ost« 
were  taken,  and  the  garrisons  murdered.  At  the 
fort  of  Quiniiri,  the  Indians  put  the  muskets  of  the 
slain  soldiers  in  a  heap,  set  fire  to  them,  and  danced 
round  the  hlazinj;  pile.  But  the  surprise  of  the 
place  had  been  so  well  managed,  that  the  Spaniards 
had  had  no  time  to  fire  even  one  volley,  and  their 
muskets  were  still  lo:uled.  Heated  by  the  flames, 
they  exploded,  and  spread  destruction  amonest  the 
dancinf;  savagfes.  Churches  and  mission-houses 
were  destroyed,  villages  burnt,  plantations  laid 
waste ;  the  priests  were  tied  to  the  images  nf 
saints,  and  thrown  into  the  rivers.  In  a  few 
weeks  t'  iry  districts  of  middle  Peru  were 

utterly  ui  tern>r   reigned   in   the  land. 

The  Sp  li.i.L.i-  I.  .ircd  a  revolt  with  the  Sierra  In- 
dians :  strong  measures  were  taken,  forts  built 
along  the  frontier,  and  the  hravos  driven  back  to 
their  own  territory.  What  Ix'came  of  Santos  is 
not  exactly  known.  Some  aflirm  that  he  united 
■event]  savage  tribes  in  a  confederacy,  and  ruled 
over  them  till  his  death.  In  the  monastery  of  Oc»- 
pa.  Dr.  Tschudi  found  an  old  manuscript,  in  which 
was  the  following  note  : — "  The  monster  and  a|)Os- 
tate  Juan  Santos  Atahual|>a,  after  his  diabolical 
destruction  of  our  missions,  suffered  terribly  from 
the  w  rath  of  God.  He  met  the  fate  of  Herod,  and 
was  eaten  alive  by  worms." 

*  '•' •'■   of   short   duration,   the   insurrection 

li'  iitos  was  weighty  in  its  consequences. 

It  ..  .  ::.c;  Indians  their  strength,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  repeated  revolts,  especially  in  Southern 
Pent,  t'or  want  of  an  able  leader  they  all  proved 
fruitless,  until  Tupac  Amaru,  cacique  of  Tungasu- 
ca,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  matured  and  well- 
organized  revolution.  A  valid  pretext  ftir  this  was 
afforded  by  the  corregidor  of  Tinta,  Don  Antonio 
Ariaga,  who  in  one  year,  1780,  made  rcpartimien- 
tos  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  forty  ihou- 
Mnd  dollars,  and  exacted  the  money  for  the  ustdess 
wares  with  cruel  severity.  Tupac  Amaru  assem- 
bled the  Indians,  seized  the  corregidor,  and  hung 
him.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  uprising 
in  the  whole  of  southern  Peru,  and  a  bloody  war 
ensued.  In  April,  I7H1,  Tupac  Amaru,  his  wife, 
and  several  of  the  reln-l  chiefs,  were  made  prifon- 
er»  by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  cavalry.  They 
were  tried  at  C\•.7.''l^,  fntind  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  death.     '1;  ■  was  com|)clleil 

to  witnpM  li.  !  •.  two  sons,  his 

br  ■  :  |j3,  and  of  other  re- 

1  I   had  his  lungue  cut 

0  y  '  'v  was 
li'  I'oles 

\v  I.. 

)l 

V  .         .  _ _  '   .. 

1  nf  the  cacique  of  Tangasuca. 
1'  I  as  a  tall  handsome  man,  with  a 
'■,  ".and  serious  rtrsolute  countc- 
ii  'd  the  death  of  his  family  with 
L'  I  without  a  inunnur  to 
li  "  not  long  unavenged. 
Uis  [ii<ii,'i>  r,  III.'!  remaining  son  Andre*,  and  a  du- 


ing  Indian  chief  named  Nieacatari,  carried  on  the 
war  with  inereas«'d  vigor  and  ferocity,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  force  threw  ihcmsi'lves  before 
the  large  fortified  town  of  Sorrata,  whither  the 
Spaniards  from  the  surrounding  country,  trusting 
to  the  strength  of  the  place,  had  fled  for  safely. 
\Vhen  Andres  Tupac  .\maru  saw  that  with  his  In- 
dians, armed  only  with  knives,  clubs,  and  slings, 
he  had  no  chance  against  the  powerful  artillery  of 
his  foe,  he  caused  the  streams  from  the  neighbor^ 
ing  mountains  to  l>e  conducted  to  the  town,  and 
surrounded  it  with  water.  The  earthen  fortifica- 
tions were  soon  undermined,  and  when  they  gave 
way  the  place  was  taken  by  a&saull.  With  the 
exception  of  eighty-seven  priests  and  monks,  the 
whole  of  the  besieged,  twenty-two  thousand  in 
numljer,  were  cruelly  slaughtered.  From  Sorrata 
the  Indian  army  moved  westwards,  and  was  victo- 
rious in  several  .tctions  with  the  Spanish  troops. 
CuiM,  however,  accomplished  w  hat  the  sword  had 
failed  to  do.  Seduced  by  bribes  and  promisi's,  an 
Indian  fidlower  of  .\ndres  guided  a  party  of  Span- 
ish s<iMiers  lo  the  council-house  of  the  rebels. 
The  chiefs  were  all  taken  and  put  to  death.  De- 
prived of  its  leaders,  the  Indian  army  broke  up  and 
dispersed.  Innumerable  executions  followed,  and 
the  war  was  estimated  to  have  cost  from  first  to 
last  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  lives.  Its  only  ben- 
eficial result  to  the  Indians  was  the  abolition  of  re- 
pa  rtimientos. 

During  the  revolution  that  lost  Peru  to  Spain, 
the  Indians  took  part  with  the  patriots,  who  de- 
luded them  with  promises  of  a  monarchy,  and  of 
placing  a  descendant  of  the  Incas  <ui  the  throne. 
Not  clearly  understanding  the  causes  of  the  war, 
the  Indians  frequently  turned  their  arms  against 
their  own  allies,  and  killed  all  white  men  who  fell 
into  their  power.  Many  provinces  were  entirely 
deserted  by  the  Creoles  and  Metises,  in  consequence 
of  the  furious  animosity  of  the  colored  r.nce.  In 
Jauja,  the  Indians  swore  they  would  not  leave  so 
much  as  a  while  dog  or  fowl  alive,  and  they  even 
scratched  Ihe  white  paint  from  the  walls  of  the 
hous<'s.  When  General  Valdos  and  his  cavalry 
crossed  the  river  of  Jauja  and  attacked  the  Indians, 
the  latter  scorned  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  but 
threw  themselves  upon  the  lances  with  cries  of 
"  Mala  vtr,  Uodo."  Killmel".  Two  thousand 
remained  upon  the  field,  the  .Spaniards  nol  ceasing 
lo  kill  till  tiieir  arms  were  loo  tired  to  strike. 

Dr.  T.Hchiidi  inclines   lo   believe  that   sooner  or 
Inter  the  Indians  will  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  ef- 
feminate  and    cowardly  Creoles,    and    establish   s 
government  of  their  own.     Wlielher  such  a  gov- 
ernment will  be  able  or  allowiKl  lo  maintain  itself, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  although,  as  Ihe  diKMor  u\t- 
scrves,  why  should  it  nol,  at  least,  as  well  as  a  no- 
lle in  an  Archi|>elagu  |ieopled  by  the  most 
.1  lions  of  Kuro|>e?     Since  the  separation 
ut   I'l  ru  from  .Spain,  Ihe  Indians  have  made  great 
progress  in  many  respects ;  they  have  been  admit- 
ted into  the  army,  have  ho(»ime  familiar  with  fire- 
arms and  military  nianoMivres,  and  have  learned  the 
,.,•,., ,,i',..t,,,..    ,.f'  ,.,.,,.„...  ,l,.r,  inalerialn    for    which 
V  afford.     Tlirir   hatred 
I  vi'r,  their  feeling  of  na- 
tionality very  strong — their  atlaehment  lo  the  mem- 
ory of  their  Incas,  and  lo  their  old  form  of  govern- 
ment, undiminished.     In  spile  of  long  oppression, 
they  still  possess  pride  and  self-ieliance.     Besides 

*  aodo,gM.  the  oickaame  given  by  Pcnivisn  lodiuis 
to  tiw  tIpMiuds. 
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the  dovernmenl  forcfi<l  upon  them  by  the  Creolea, 
they  pri'sorvB  and  oluiy  ihoir  old  laws.  Let  a  lead- 
er likn  Tiipnc  Amnrii  appear  amonpiiit  them,  and 
tliirr  Is  I'viry  priilialiilily  <>l°  an  lndi;kn  revolution, 
vr-rv  ililliri'iit  in  its  rcitults  to  any  that  has  yot  oc- 
curri'il. 

Mimt  Rohinxon  Crusoe-like  in  its  interest  is  the 
Inn..  ,1,  ,.,i.r  vii..  r,  ii,  Dr.  Txchudi  dt'tsils  his  for- 
i  ropret  that  we  must  bn  »erv 

s  1)1'  It.     With  extraordinary 

cduraifpi  and  perseverance  the  doctor  and  a  German 
friend  made  their  way  to  the  heart  of  the  back- 
wiiiids,  hiiilt  themselves  a  lo>;-hut,an<l,  despisini;  thr 
numerous  ilanifers  by  which  thoy  were  environed, 
nh<ide  there  for  inonilis,  colleclini;  zoolofrical  spcci- 
mrns.  Of  the  penis  that  liesel  them,  Dr.  Tschu- 
di's  unvarnislieil  iiarnilive  of  the  daily  sii»hl~  ' 
noeiuriiat  sounda  llint  a».^:iiled  their  startled  > 
in  th(we  wild  rej^ioiif,  pives  a  lively  idea.  li..u..u 
cannibaKs,  lerocious  beasl.s,  reptiles  whose  bilo  is 
instant  death,  venomous  insects,  and  even  vampires, 
compose  the  pleasant  population  of  this  district, 
into  which  these  8tout-hearte<l  I'.uropcans  fearless- 
ly ventured.  Of  the  beasts  of  prey  the  ounce  is  the 
most  danperous ;  and  so  fierce  and  numerous  has 
its  breed  become  in  certain  districts  of  Peru,  as  to 
compel  the  Indians  to  abandon  their  villages.  We 
arc  (old  of  one  hamlet,  in  the  ravine  of  Mayunmar- 
ca,  that  has  l)een  desolate  for  a  century  past  on  this 
acconnt.  The  ounce.s  used  annually  t<i  decimate  its 
inhabitants.  More  perilous  even  than  these  ani- 
mals, to  the  wanderer  in  the  forest,  are  the  innu- 
merable serpents  that  lurk  beneath  the  accumula- 
tion of  dead  leaves  bestrewing  the  pround.  The 
most  deadly  is  a  small  viper  about  ten  inches  long, 
the  only  species  of  the  viper  family  as  yet  discov- 
ered in  South  .\nierica.  The  virulence  of  its 
Tenom  kills  the  stronpest  man  in  the  space  of  two 
or  three  minutes.  The  Indians,  when  bitten  by  it, 
do  not  dream  uf  seeking  an  antidote,  but  at  once 
lie  down  to  die.  Bats  are  exceedinpiv  plentiful, 
and  very  large,  some  measurinp  nearly  two  feet 
across  the  extended  winps.  The  bloodsucker  or 
vampire  (phyllostoma)  finds  its  way  in  search  of 
food  into  stables  and  houses.  The  smooth-haired 
doniesiic  animals  arc  especially  liable  to  its  attacks. 
With  winps  half  open  it  places  itself  upon  their 
backs,  and  rubs  with  its  snout  till  the  small  sharp 
teeth  break  the  outer  skin.  Then  it  draws  in  its 
winps,  stretches  itself  out,  and  sucks  the  blrnKJ, 
makinp  the  while  a  pentle  movement  with  its  body, 
not  unlike  the  undulations  of  a  busy  leech.  The 
fanning  motion  of  the  winps  described  by  some 
writers  was  never  observed  by  Dr.  Tschudi.  Al- 
tlioupb  these  vampires  only  imbib<?  n  few  ounces 
of  blood,  the  subsequent  hn"morrhage  is  very  great, 
and  full-prowu  mules  sometimes  die  of  the  exhaus- 
tion caused  by  their  repeated  attacks,  (hie  of  the 
doctor's  beasts  was  only  saved  from  such  a  fate  by 
being  rubbed  every  five  or  six  days  with  turpen- 
tine and  other  strong-smelling  drugs,  which  kept 
off  the  vampires.  It  has  often  been  disputed  whe- 
ther these  disgusting  animals  attack  human  beings 
Our  traveller  deposes  to  their  doing  so,  and  cites 
an  instance  witnessed  by  hims«;lf.  A  bat  (Ph. 
erythronios,  Tsch.)  fixed  u|Hin  the  nose  of  an  In- 
dian who  lay  drunk  in  the  court  of  a  plantation. and 
sucked  his  hlo<Ml  till  it  was  unable  to  fly  away. 
Violent  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  Indian's 
hmd  wore  the  consequences  of  the  trifling  wound 
inflicted. 

We  must  here  make  mention  of  the  carbunculo, 
a  fabulous  animal,  whoso  existence  obtains  credit 
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in  inort  parts  of  Peru.     Whererer  he  went,   Dr. 

Tachudi  heard   stories  of  this  '  id  met 

|M'rwinB  who  ajuurted  that  tlie\  It  is 

reported  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  lox,  w  i-k. 

hair,  and  only  to  appear  at  night,  v.!  a 

slowly  through  the  buKhcs  or  :r.-  ■  ■,. 

When   pursued,  a  valve  or  trr,'  » 

liiri'Ki  :itl      :uiii     :m    r\  trii  inlltii  ri    .  — 


the  pursuer.      Iheii  llie  forehead  closes,  and  thie ' 
rn-nnin'  disap]x>urs.     According  to  other  accounts, 
-   from  its  lurking   place  with  carbuncle 
.   and   only  conceals   it   when    attacked. 
1 1115  strange  superstition  is  not  of  Sjianish  origin, 
but   of   older   date   than    Pitirro's    invasion.     Of 
-He  it  has  never  t  ' '  '        "'la 

men  of  this  rei:  .■ 

'"^■it  have  used  t  ..  ,.  .  .,...  ,  .,,.ih 

:  and  in  the  viceroy's  <  to  the 

ills,  the  carbunculo  wi  a  in  tho 

very  lirst  rank  of  desiderata.  Dr.  Tschudi  vainly 
endeavored  to  discover,  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, what  animal  had  served  as  a  pretext  for  the 
fable. 

After  a  four  years'  residence  in  Peru,  and  when 
preparinp  for  a  journey  that  was  to  include  an 
ion  of  .ill  the  provinces,  ami  to  last  for 
ars,  Dr.  Tschudi  was  seized  in  the  Cor- 
iuriri.i-<  >uth  a  nervous  fever,  which  brought  him  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  Tpou  his  recovery,  he 
found  that  long  reposi-,  both  of  mind  and  bo<ly,  was 
essential  to  the  complete  restoration  of  his  health. 
Such  re]H>8«i  he  could  not  be  certain  of  granting 
himsi'lf  if  he  n-mained  in  Peru,  and  he  therefore 
resolved  to  seek  it  u|>on  the  ocean.  He  took  ship, 
and  re.ache<l  Eunux'  at  t)ie  commencement  of  1843, 
after  an  absence  of  five  years.  He  (.nrallv  reirrets 
not  having  visited  every  part  of  V  'e 

historical  city  of  Cuzco,  and  the  :  i- 

ba.    Hut  his  hanesi  of  knowledge  ri:.  ii 

and    abundant,    that    he   should    not. 
begrudge  the  remnant  of  the  crop  to  iii<:   (:i<.aii<:i8 
who  may  come  after  him. 

iMMrssE  NATiRAt.  nEiiiivE. — In  a  cavern,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Colorado,  about  seven  miles 
from  .'Vustin,  Texas,  there  is  an  immense  hive  of 
wild  bees.  On  a  warm  day  a  dark  stream  of  bees 
may  l)c  s«'en  constantly  winding  out  from  the  cavern 
like  a  long  dark  wreath  of  smoke.     The   stream 

often   app<Mrs  or  ■     ''    •  ■  •■    ' -  -      -    h.? 

cliff,  .and  grailii  ,  ' 

thinner  and  tliii...  .  :i 

until  it  disappears.  : 

cavern  must  be  incalei  „  .  r 

than  the  number  in  a  thousand  or  ten 
dinary  hives.     The  oldest  settlers  say  '  .s 

there  when  they  first  arrived  in  the  couniry.  and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  it  existed  in  the  .same  state 
many  vears  previous  to  the  settlement  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  cstim.ited  that  there  are  many  tons  of 
'  '  wax  in  tl  '        ;  and  if  its 

nild   b<>   I  .  they  would 

'■'""'  '■  ;.....,  the  contents 

advcntuit!rs  have 
.,      .  .  clion. 

Chinese  Professorship  in  King's  College. — 

The   r.-'   I-..1..   (■..' ...-•  I. •,.-..  :....   .,.-,..1,1   .i.p 

stmi 

aCb-  .,  _  .  ;v ' _   ;j 

which,  up  to  Thursday  last,  :i,169/.  Us.  had  been 
subscribed. 
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From  T>lt'«  M>(uiM. 

AN  evening's  adventure  AT  A  COUNTRY  INN. 

Etis  in  this  age  of  rapid  locomolion,  ihero  must 
be  few  of  my  rcadore  who  liavo  not  ht-en,  at  leant 
once  in  their  lives,  the  habitant  of  a  Scuuish  coun- 
try inn  on  a  Sabbath  tvi-ning.  It  is  necessary, 
hiiwever,  that  thi-y  should  have  l>cen  in  the  same 
situation  on  •<iiini'  other  evening  of  the  week,  that 
thiv  iiiuv  iTMjHTly  appreciate  that  sober  quiet,  that 
!■  ilncM,  that  more  than  partial  cessation 

f:  .   and  din,  and  discord,  of  things  ani- 

mate and  inanimate,  that  pervades  the  precincts  of 
a  country  inn  on  the  evening  in  question.  The 
lighting  of  a  bed-room  candle,  or  the  ringing  for  a 
pair  of  slippers,  at  such  a  time,  seems  to  be  done 
under  protest.  The  chambermaid,  who  the  even- 
ing before  looked  so  made  up  of"  Iwcks.and  nods, 
and  wreathed  smilci,"  that  you  wondered  whether 
she  smiled  through  her  sleep,  or  even  if  she  ever 
shut  her  eyes  at  all,  they  glanced  so  brilliant,  and 
cheerful,  and  happy,  now  looks  demure  and  grave, 
while  every  dimple  seems  to  say,  "  Nae  daifm  the 
night ;  ye  ken  it 's  Sunday." 

Go  down  stairs,  and  you  find  the  ostler  seated  at 
the  kitchen  fire,  listless,  inactive,  with  a  face  ten 
times  more  demure  than  the  maid's,  his  finger  and 
thumb  inserted  in  a  well-worn  edition  of  the  "  Scots 
Worthies,"  or  "  The  Confession  of  Faith."  Pass- 
ing the  bar,  you  observe  the  landlady  seated,  simi- 
larly occupied  ;  her  snow-w  bile  cap  and  collar,  and 
sober  silk  gown,  pn^laiining  that  maid  and  matron 
are  at  peace.  Sc(dding  is  banished  for  a  day. 
Mine  host  is  stretched,  pipe  in  hand,  now  eyeing 
his  portly  helpmate,  anon  watching  the  clouds  that 
curl  in  regular  succe.ssinn  from  his  almost  motion 
less  lips.  The  cluck  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  is 
the  only  object,  within  or  without,  that  seems  to 
court  your  <ibservation ;  its  constant,  well-marked 
march  sounding,  amid  the  stillness,  louder  than 
you  ever  heard  it  before,  till  you  attach  an  impor- 
tance to  it  that  amply  makes  up  for  your  neglect  of 
it  in  time  past,  because  you  have  nothing  else  to 
listen  to. 

In  such  circum-stanccs  did  I  find  myself  the  soli- 
'  tary  incumbent  of  the  travellers'  room  in  the  snug 

'  little  inn  at ,  on  an  evening  in  November, 

18 — .     In  frame  of  mind  I  was  listless,  indolent, 

too  lazy  to  Ire  fretful,  and   too  solitary  to  be  alto- 

^•'  tluT  comfortable.     I  had  swallowed  three  tum- 

1.  :■-  of  toddv,  each  mellowed  by  its  accompanving 

:  •  r,   without   producing  any  change   beyond  an 

-;.  Lise  of  my  indolence,  and  a  tendency  to  nap. 

1  he   yew-trees   which   grew  in  the   church-yard, 

that  BtiKid  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  had 

gra/lually  become  dark,  and  more  dark,  as  I  looked 

•at  them  :    the  autumn  wind   gently  swaying  the 

l"_'litiT   branches  to  and    fro,  against   the  dull  skv 

i"  \..:ii|      OiM-  liy  one  the  head-stones  disapiwaretf, 

li        •'  .    III.!,  then  the  new.     The  old  belfry,  the 

d  walls  of  which   had   made  the  room 

>   even  after  sunset,  had   given   in,  and 

l.Hikxl  n-iuibre  as  all  which  surrounded  it.     I  tried 

\n  picl<  (Mil  the  grave-stones,  the  n-cords  of  which 

I       ■  r  that  afternoon,  instead  of  listen- 

!')  the  siitcenthlv,  seventeentblv. 


1,..  . 
in  lb. 
1  •• 


ur.  as  It  V.  • 
■I  rif  the  mail  rat- 
ine once  more  to 


the  window.  It  stopped  for  an  instant,  and,  to  my 
infinite  consolation,  deposited  a  passenger  at  the 
door  of  "  mine  inn."  "  The  niglil  i.i  not  yet  alto- 
gether lost,"  thought  I ;  "  I  will  have  something 
to  interest  me  now  ;  if  not  to  chat  u  ilh,  at  least  to 
look  at,  or  drink  with,  or  quarrel  wiih,  or — any- 
thing rather  than  this  dormant,  thumb-sucking  use 
of  time."  The  step  of  a  light  foot,  followed  by 
the  tramp  of  a  heavy  ditto  in  the  lobby,  on  the 
stair,  crowned  my  ho[)es ;  and  Martha  immediately 
appeared,  ushering  in  a  bundle  of  wearing  apparel, 
consisting  chiefly  of  mufflers,  boots,  and  greatcoat, 
surmounted  by  a  hat :  the  only  glimpse  of  humani- 
ty that  could  he  obtained  being  a  portion  of  a  nose, 
much  resembling  the  toe  of  a  crab  in  formation  ;  the 
color  rich,  rare,  burnished  re<I. 

Hamlet's  churchyard  acquaintance,  the  grave- 
digger,  might,  for  aught  I  know,  possess  a  mora 
extensive  wardnihe  in  wai.stcoats  ;  but  1  would  have 
backed  the  new  comer,  for  any  odds,  in  greatcoats. 
One  by  one  they  fell  from  his  shoulders,  till  I  won- 
dered how  he  had  managed  to  carry  them,  and  then 
how  the  mail  had  undertaken  the  transmission  of 
such  a  mass.  Greatcoat  after  greatcoat  fell  from 
his  shoulders  ;  muffler  after  mufTler  from  his  neck  ; 
till,  stripped  to  a  kind  of  covering  that  halted  mid- 
way between  a  greatcoat  and  a  surtnut,  and  a 
woollen  neckerchief  not  smaller  than  a  blanket,  the 
stranger,  in  his  "  habit  as  he  lived,"  look  his  place 
on  the  np|)ositc  side  of  the  fire-place  ;  and  draw  ing 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  his  legs  to  the  fender, 
he  rang  the  bell. 

"  StilT  and  hot,"  said  the  stranger  to  Martha, 
who  appeared  and  immediately  withdrew. 

I  looked  at  the  stranger,  as  he  warmed  his  pur- 
ple-pointed fingers  at  the  blaze.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  appearance  which  raised  a  feeling  of 
dislike  in  my  mind,  although,  if  asked  the  reason, 
I  probably  could  not  give  one.  I  scanned  him  from 
the  boots  to  the  wisp  of  hair,  half  gray,  half  black, 
which  hung  like  a  leaden  waterspout  over  his  fore- 
head. My  dislike  grew  as  I  gazed,  I  felt  a  kind 
of  fidgety  feeling  :  I  was  disappointed.  Like 
Frankenstein,  the  being  I  had  so  ardently  longed 
for  was  an  annoyance  which  I  now  could  have  aa 
ardently  wished  away.  I  thought  nf  retiring  to 
bed,  when  I  recollected  that  I  had  not  yet  spoken 
to  him  :  to  leave  without  doing  so  woul<f  have  been 
absolute  rudeness.  I  said,  "  Mild  weather  fur 
travelling,  sir."  . 

"  It  is,"  said  the  stranger,  fixing  his  eyes  on  mn 
as  if  he  had  oliserved  my  presence  in  the  room  for 
the  first  time.  If  my  dislike  was  great  when  I 
looked  at  him,  it  grew  greater  now-  that  hr  looked 
at  rw.  Such  eyes  '  they  were  neither  black,  blue, 
hazel,  nor  gray,  but  a  kind  of  neutral  tint,  which  I 
cannot  give  a  name  to ;  and  yet  iliey  sparkled  and 
glowed  in  the  light  like  a  cat's ;  bright,  piercing, 
they  seemed  almost  to  stand  out  from  under  the 
penl-hoiise  of  his  brows,  looking  up  and  down  a 
face  which  appeared  as  if  the  outer  skin  had  been 
peeled  off.  ana  the  under  cuticle  suddenly  frozen, 
so  red  was  it ; — not  the  redness  of  heallh,  but  an 
unearthly,  dark,  crimson  hue,  like  a  stain  of  blood 
on  a  towel. 

"  Mail  full  to-night,  »It?"  said  I,  making  an  at- 
tempt to  overcome  a  dislike  which  seemed  to  have 
now  reached  its  climax. 

••  V..I....I -.1..   1 " If,"   said  he,  as  ho 

i'ller.     I  was  in  mo- 

•  ^   the  mixluTC  ignite 

from  the  fiery  qualily  of  his  facial    proluheranco. 

// — the  nose— avoided  the  collision,  however,  by  a 
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dextemos  jerlc,  which  could  only  have  het-n  oli- ' 
tainisl  bv  Umg  pnclioc.     Tim  lii|ui(1   ' 
fir<!,  allhoiiirli  it  nppcareil  coiiMiilrralily 
prohalilv  ithwirbcd  l>y  the  inlfiist!  heat. 

Another   li«ll"  hour  cl«p«C(l,   whiln  T  poffoH  my 
cicar  with  nil  ili' 
Thi"  Hlmnifor  or^ 

hot/'   while  I  IIH'l-n  imriiii  V    liiun\sfti     iilM    r\;iinjili'. 

My  Crieridn  toll  nio  I  i;ft  prony  wlu'n  cli'valcil  ;  n>y 
ri'adere  may  think  I  am  so  now.  I  hml  |;a7.>'d  bo 
lonj;  in  thi>  fare  of  lh«  stranjier  that  I  wondrrod 
how  it  would  look  froin  Iho  other  side  of  the  room. 
I  tried  the  experiment  without  natinfying  my.telf 
either  one  way  or  other.  The  church-yaul  canght 
my  eye,  and  I  ajtain  ventured  an  observation. 
"  Uad  taste  to  stick  those  ftrave-yards  always  in 
the  centre  of  a  town,"  said  I. 

"  Very  inctinvenient,"  said  he.  "  Those  who 
did  so  were  no  friends  to  science." 

The  remark  puzzled  me.  "  In  which  way'" 
said  I. 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  he,  "  a  subject  can't  bo 
jfot  without  runninj;  preat  risk.  The  Scotch  are 
80  nasty  particular  on  that  score." 

"  (In  the  subject  of  science  ?"  said  I ;  "  I  thought 
they  liked  to  dabble  a  little  in  all,  from  metaphysics 
to  mesmerism." 

"  As  lo  dabblini;  in  the  sciences,  they  like  them 
well  enouf^h  in  the  abstract :  but  they  have  not  ar- 
rived at  that  ncnk:  of  lib«'rality  which  prompts  them 
to  (five  a  subject  now  and  then  to  the  dissecting- 
room." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  that,"  said  I ;  "  such  a  course 
outrages  one  of  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature — 
respect  for  the  dead." 

"  .Siulf!  stutf!  "  said  he  ;  "  such  feelings  are  a 
remnant  of  barbarism,  or  something  worse.  How 
much  better  if  '  Imperial  (Vsar,  dead  and  turned 
to  cl.ay,'  instead  of  stopping  holes  '  lo  keen  the  » ind 
away,'  had  given  his  carcass  to  the  schools.  What 
a  splendid  action  that  would  have  been !  Ctrsar 
was  a  great  man,  sir  I" 

I  assented  to  the  opinion  of  ages  by  a  nod  of  the 
head.     "  It  can't  be  remedied  now,"  said  I. 

"  .Vnd  though  it  could,"  said  the  stranger,  "  if 
the  fortieth  cousin  of  Oresar  were  a  Scotsman,  that 
man  would  object  to  it.  Shameful,  sir  !"  and  again 
the  no^c  of  the  stranger  gleamed  like  a  fiery  meteor 
in  the  tumbler. 

"  And  yet  there  is  no  lack  of  subjects  for  the 
schools,  in  spite  of  Ca'sar's  forgetfulness,"  said  I. 

"  .'Vyo,  but  the  risk  that  is  run,''  said  he.  "  No 
later  than  yesterday  two  gentlemen,  or  at  least  one 
of  them,  was  nearly  made  a  subject  of  himself  in 
his  endeavors  to  benefit  posterity." 

Something  to  interest  me  now,  thought  I,  as  I 
settled  in  my  chair.  "  How  was  that,  sir!"  1  in- 
quired.    He  liegan — 

"  It  was  rumored  in  Edinburgh  that  a  case  of 
more  than  usual  interest  had  been  interred  in  the 
chiircb-yanl  of ,  some  miles  from  this.  Some- 
thing handsome  was  olTered  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing It ;  hut  men  who  had  never  been  known  to 
stickle  before,  fought  rather  shy  of  this.  From  the 
stale  of  feeling  lately  evinced  in  two  or  three  af- 
fairs of  the  same  kind,  the  attempt  was  a  very  haz- 

anlous  one.   Dr. olTered  still  more  handsomely, 

as  he  was  anxious  lo  procure  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion to  illustrate  a  course  of  lectures  he  was  then 
deliveriiur.  With  such  warm  olfers  the  difficulties 
melted  like  wax,  and  T and  W ,  two  gen- 
tlemen well  known  for  their  friendly  disposition  to 
icience  when  anything  was  to  be  got  by  it,  made 


iho  necessary  arrangemrnts,  and  eren  rocceeded  in 

aterring  the   body,  but,  unable  to  convey  it  lo 

II   that  night,  left  it  in  a  heap  of  manure  in  a 

tii'ld  by  the  road  side,  with  the  intention  of  remov- 

intj  it  earlv  next  morning. 

!  succeeded  a«  they  could  wiah, 

from  mine  host  of  the ,in 

nil'  aiuiini  iMirL'ii  <i(  Ij ,  lo  convey  the  prize  to 

town.  In  removing  it,  however,  a  herd  boy,  who 
had  been  snoozing  away  his  time  at  the  back  of  a 
dyke,  was  witness  to  the  transaction,  and  imme- 
diately ran  and  informed  his  master,  who,  mount- 
ing his  pony,   set   off  in   pursuit.      W and 

T ,   seeing  they    were    pursued,   and   rightly 

judging  that  the  only  chance  was  to  outstrip  the 
pursuer  in  s|)eed,  drove  with  fury.  Still  the  fann- 
er gained  ujion  them.  If  they  could  only  get 
through  the  burgh  which  lay  in  their  way  without 
discovery,  all  would  be  well.  If  he  overtook  them 
before  they  accomplished  this,  life  was  in  jeopardy. 
The  souters  of  L-- —  were  no  hands  to  tnfle  with  ; 
as  they  had  lately  shown  in  the  case  of  their  grave- 
digger,  another  friend  to  anatomical  pursuits  in  the 
first  stage,  viz.,  the  procuring   the  subject.     The 

danger   was   imminent  ;    and   T ,  seeing  the 

farmer  making  upon  them  every  moment,  had  no 
disposition  to  try  such  an  ordeal.     He  would   not 

go  on,  but  entreated  W to  slop,  relinquish  the 

boily,  and  cut  for  it.  His  friend,  however,  was  in 
no  such  humor :  having  brought  it  thus  far,  it  waa 
like  snatching  the  bile  from  his  mouth  to  relinquish 
it.  The  other  remonstrated,  but  without  effect, 
and  finding  nothing  else  would  do,  left  the  gig  and 
made  off  across  the  fields.  Unfortunate  stoppage. 
Still  the  farmer  spurred,  and  was  soon  neck  and 
neck  with  the  gig  and  its  remaining  occupant,  and 
thus  they  entered  the  burgh.  The  only  chance 
now  was  that  the  farmer's  cries  would  be  drowned 
in  the  noise,  or  that  the  gig  would  precede  the 
alarm,  and  thereby  escape.  Speed  must  do  it. 
Seeing  the  idlers  in  the  street,  the  farmer  bawled 
out  in  a  thick  burr, 'Corpse,  corpse !'  In  a  mo- 
ment all  was  commotion,  every  window  was  open- 
ed, every  head  was  thrust  out.  Great  black-beard- 
ed fellows,  with  the  implements  of  their  trade  ia 
their  hands,  rushed  from  every  doorway.  Old  wo- 
men, at  other  times  unable  to  move.  ti,,iir,l  nut  to 
swell  the  uproar  with  their  cries.  Tl 
one  and  all,  were  on  the  street  in  le.-- 
have  taken  to  tell  it.  Still  the  gig  careered 
wards,  the  horse  covered  with  foam.  Still 
farmer  lashed  his  shelly,  and  this  might  have  con- 
tinued till  the  burgh  was  cleared,  had  not  a  carrier, 
who  was  packing  his  cart  in  the  street,  thrown  a 
block  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  with  the  view  of 
stopping  the  gig  ;  instead  of  going  under  the  wheel 
as  intended,  it  got  between  the  spukes,  and  striking 
the  shaft,  wheel  and  block  flew  into  the  air  in  a 
thousand  pieces,  and  down  fell  man,  horse,  and  gig 
in  the  street. 

"  '  Whar's  the  corpse?'  shrieked  out  a  plurality 
of  voices. 

"  '  I  have  none,'  cried  W ;  '  yoo  are  mad, 

why  do  you  stop  me  thus  V 

"  '  Corpse,  corpse  !'  shouted  the  farmer,  who  was 
buried  in  the  crowd,  shelly  and  all. 

"  All  this  was  spoken  in  a  hr«ath.  In  another 
instant,  the  contents  of  the  gig  were  strewed  in  the 
air,  and  the  sack  containing  the  subject  was  dragged 
on  the  street.  This  w,as  damninif  evidence.  A 
universal  griL-m  was  emitted,  am!  i  if  siinie  minutes 
not  a  word  was  si>oken.     The  -  brokea 

only  by  the  sound  of  the  blows  \\ .      .  ,    .  .uiji  tat 
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threo-fold  on  tha  devoted  carcass  of  the  resurroc- 
tiunist — ho  was  up  in  an  instant.  A  hundred 
haiiiU  wvn'.  at  hi><  thnat  :  n  hundred  fistn  were 
beating  like  uli-d.L'i- '  Jm.    His  cloak, 

his  coat,  his  vcM,  :.  i,  were  torn  to 

'     '  ,    •'  :    iiiiiii.t;. ur.     He   alwavs 

.lit  he  was  knocked  down, 
....,..,i  ,,  ,,.     iiiimito  :  had  he  \r"  •■"  ih- 

pround  .  lie  woulil  have  been  Ir 

death.  \'i  1...  ;^  unp<iual  war  w;a  ;, 
others  were  eniployctl  in  wreaking  vengeance  on 
the  gig.  They  made  chips  of  it  in  a  few  roomcntB, 
and  would  have  !>acriticed  the  horse  as  well,  but 
for  the  iiitcrt'iireiicc  of  the  firmer.  He  could  do 
anything  with  the  mob  for  the  time.  Never  was 
mail  .«!  applauded. 

•■  The  noise  of  the  riot  having  reached  the  town 
hall  where  the  magistrates  were  afssi.'mblcd  that 
morning,  in  furtherance  of  some  burph  business, 
they  lixstcned  to  interfere,  impressed  with  a  notion 
of  the  illegality  of  the  ]"■■' i'  '»  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  long  bill  of  li  inst  the  burgh, 
which  already  hail  more  i  they  «cri-  u. !! 
able  to  liquidate.  The  provost,  in  virt 
office,  was  foremost,  and  had  his  silver  ~. 
smashed  to  atoms  in  his  endeavors.  Tiie  town 
drummer  was  served  with  a  oini'hr  reverence  ;  till 
the  remonstrances  of  th^'  ■  -  prevailing,  our 
friend  of  the  gig  race  «  idcr  tlieir  pro- 
tection, and  escorted  to  tlir  lullKioth:  the  mob 
foUoweil  to  the  dour,  and  the  moment  it  closed, 
swore  :ir  '  ■  Mike  madmen,  and  vowed  thry 
would  '  It,  in  spite  of  nail  and  plank. 
The  pru...,i  „.,.,,,'.-,'«d  them  from  the  steps,  and 
induced  the  more  |H"accaWe  to  go  home  ;  the  more 
riotous  waiting  and  uttering  threats,  and  kettping 
the  Tolbooth  m  a  state  of  siege  till  suppcr-timo, 
when  they  dropt  off  one  by  one. 

"  By  this  time  tin;  masnstrates  had  liegun  to  fi^el 
some  alarm  of  the  probable  cons<'()uences  of  the 
riot,  damages,  &c.  Some  wiseacre  among  them 
having   urged    the   necessity   of    getting    quit  of 

W ,  and  in  all  likelihood  nothing  more  would 

be  heard  of  tho  matter ;  it  was  thought  tlie  best 

course  to  pursue,     .\nother  incentive  to  tlr 

lay  in  the  fact,  that  a  nunilMT  of  the  to'.^ 

had  bound  themselves  together  to   force   in.     km- 

booth  door  during  tlie  night,  and  have  tlieir  will  of 

him. 

"  With  this  view,  then,  did  the  magistrates  visit 
the  prison  in  a  body  ;  and  for  the  better  security  of 
W from  the  fangs  of  the  mob,  he  was  trans- 
ferred by  a  back  way  through  the  church-yard  to  a 
cellar  belonging  to  the  provost,  that  he  might  be 
eonvcyod  away  the  succeeding  evening  by  the  mail, 
which,  being  Sunday,  the  magistrates  rightly 
judged  could  be  effeclcil  with  more  socrecy  and 
silence  as  the  streets  would  then  l>e  empty.    In  the 

cellar,  then,  did  W lie  all  that  day,  and  the 

nvcning  again  brought  the  worthy  council,  each 
wtlh  a  greatcoat  or  some  other  article  of  clothing, 
as  a  don.iil.in  or  peace-offering,  and  by  six  o'clock 
tl  rMOoired  iu  destined  passenger." 

'  ;'t  an  analysts  of  my  feelings  during 


this  narration,  would  be  useless.     If  I  had  ever 

•  '  :i  hatre<l  of  any  class  of  men,  it  was  of 

-robbers,  and  my  silence  and  salLsfaction 

ilnnii;,'  iiii'  stranger's  tale   proociHled  entirely  from 

the  cunvielion  which  had  taken  hold  of  my  mind, 

that  the  stringer  would  end  Ins  story  by  assuring 

me  that  the  iiiob  had  torn  the  fellow  in  pieces.     No 

..n.l,  r.i.  In, I  .V,  nted  liini,  however,  niitwilhstanding 

.   and  1  was  just  almul  to  vent  an 

\  dis:ippointiiii'nl,  when  he  said, — 

"  Lucky  escapt^,  wasn't  it,  and  not  so  great  a  loss 

after  all ;  I  have  made  half-a-dozen  greatcoats  by 

the  job,  although  little  of  the  needful." 

"You!  you  I"  I  gxsptil  or  rather  shrieked, 
while  my  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  my  inmith. 
"  I  shall  drag  you  before  the  nearest  magistrate  to 
answer  this.     1 " 

In  rising  to  lay  hold  on  him,  however,  either  the 
six  tumblers  I  had  swallowe<l,  or  the  hearth  rug 
was  the  cause,  I  slip{>ed  a  foot,  and  fell  heavily  on 
the  fender. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning  I  was  in  bed,  my 
tongue  dry  and  parched,  and  an  insufferable  nausea 
pervading  my  whole  frame.  I  managed  to  rise  and 
st.aggered  rather  than  walked  to  the  ewer  to  get  a 
draught  of  water,  when  passing  the  dressing-glass 
a  stained  baiiilage  on  my  head  caught  my  eye,  and, 
although  but  half  awake,  the  events  of  the  previous 
evening  rushed  like  a  flood  across  my  ntemory.  It 
is  not  too  late  yet,  thought  I ;  ho  can't  be  gone ; 
I  'II  st-cure  him  ;  and,  bawling  loudly  for  Martha,  I 
found  the  diKir  hail  been  locki'd  on  the  outside. 

"Is  ho  gone!"  I  continued  to  shout,  is  he 
away'" 

"  Wha  is 't  ye  mean  V  cried  Martha,  through 
the  key-hole. 

"  The  man  who  came  by  the  mail  last  night,"  I 
cried.  "  Oi)en  the  door — why  am  I  locked  in !  who 
dared  to  lock  me  up  in  this  manner!" 

"  It  was  the  man,  and  my  mistress  has  the  key," 
shouted  .Martha. 

In  due  time  the  landlady  joined  Martha,  making 
our  duet  a  trio,  and  telling  me  "  tae  gang  awa 
hack  to  my  bed ;  that  I  wosiia  wecl  abln  to  rise 
vet ;  ju.st  tae  tak  another  bit  sleep,  and  I  would  bo 
a'  right.'' 

"Is  the  man  away!"  slioutcd  I,  seoming  all 
advice.  "  Detain  him — he  's  a  ri-siirrcciionist :  de- 
tain him  till  I  get  out,"  and  1  vainly  attempted  to 
force  the  door. 

"  Awa!  I.ord  bless  ye,  sir,  he's  awa  by  tho 
sax  o'clock  mail,  and  left  you  his  best  respects  and 
kind  wishes,  and  said  he  forgied  you  for  a'  the  ill 
names  ye  ca'cd  him  last  night  when  he  was  putting 
ye  till  yer  bed." 

"  The  villain,"  muttered  I. 

"  And  better  nor  that,"  chinMnl  in  Martb.i,  "  ho 
gied  me  half-a-rrown  tae  myscl',  and  said  ye  wou'd 
jiay  a'  the  toddy  that  was  drank  last  night." 

"  Doubly  sold,"  groaned  I,  and  awenting  to 
the  entreaties  which  the  landlady  and  Martha  for- 
warded through  tlie  key-hole,  1  crawled  back  to 
bud. 
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MKXICAN  ARGUMENT  FOR  ANNEXATION. 
We  have  given  this  licad  to  the  fulluwinit  ar- 
ticle, brrauso  it  appears  to  us  to  have  \yeen  intend- 
ed by  the  writer  in  awaken  liis  reniler*  to  a  M-nso 
of  the  Bccnrily  aiid  |iros|)erity  which  wiiuhi  arise  to 
them  from  a  jiiiiclion  with  the  I'liited  States. — 
[Lit.  Act.] 

Translated  for  iho  "  l"nii>n''  from  thr  ■■  l.t>*M»nintcr  '  of 
Vt'ra  Ctui,  olJiily  an,  M4tl. 

ThoTi'X'"  -t,.;.    „  i,,,.i.  f.-ui  Iwcn  converted 

into  un  Ai.  s  owiiii;,  if  not  to 

our  want  (U  i  _  >  our  ici(lt>hM)re  and 

inexperience,  may  also  he  converted,  and  perhaps 
very  soon,  into  a  Kuropoan  question  ;  and  for  this 
reason  we  are  iiidiicrd  lo  s<^t  forth  some  considera- 
tions which  may  assist  public  opinion  in  corn'cting 
itself,  and  in  comuiir  to  the  conclusion  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  nation. 

\Ve  believe  that  in  Kuroue  the  A ngliv American 
question  is  viewed  diirorontly  by  the  people  and  by 
the  troverninniits. 

The  people  of  Kurope,  no  lonijer  fimlinp-ihc  ter- 
ritory of  their  countries  sufficient  to  yield  them 
vi'hat  is  essential  to  the  comforts,  or  even  ne<:e8aa- 
Tics  of  life,  and  findiiis'  the  demand  for  their  manual 
labor  more  and  more  diminished  hy  e;icli  successive 
improvcmonl  in  machinery  resultiiig  from  economy 
in  expenses,  are  met  every  year  by  an  excels  of 
idle  ]ioi>ulation,  who,  eai;er  for  employment,  come 
to  the  New  World  in  senrch  of  what  they  can  no 
loujier  find  in  the  old.  The  adventurers  who  com- 
pose this  surplus  (M)pulalion,  find  in  the  ports  of 
their  respective  nations  a  innllitude  of  morchant 
vessels  ready  to  sail  for  the  I'liited  Slate-s — thanks 
to  the  care  wilh  w  hich  that  nation  has  protected  its 
foreign  commerce,  by  froeinir  it  fnun  the  obstruc- 
tions, rules,  and  exactions,  which  panilyze  it  in  the 
Spanish  .\merican  republics  :  and  as  these  vessels 
are  generally  of  lame  burden,  as  is  requisite  for  the 
Iransport.itinn  of  the  cotton  which  the  United 
Slates  send  to  Kurope,  a  passage  isolTercil  in  them 
at  very  moderate  prices,  and  they  are  preferred, 
because  the  emigrants  are  poor,  and  seek  cln 
in  all  that  they  need.  These  adventui' 
aware,  moreover,  ihiil  on  arriving  with  tin  n  imu- 
lies  in  the  United  States,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
live  as  they  please,  without  meeting  with  restric- 
tions of  any  kind,  and  that  they  may  publicly  prac- 
tice their  mode  of  religious  worship,  and  even  be- 
come citizens  of  the  new  nation,  if  they  believe  it 
.idvantatfeous  to  their  interests,  hy  simply  desiring 
it.  Their  coming,  then,  incn'ases  the  strength  of 
the  United  States,  and  oiict"  established  in  that  na- 
tion, they  8<>ek  lands  to  cultivate,  and  will  take  the 
direction  of  Mexico  if  they  hear  that  this  country 
abounds  in  milk  and  honey,  and  if  they  believe  that 
they  can  easily  introduce  themselves  into  it  under 
the  protection  of  the  eoverninent  of  the  United 
States,  for  lliat  of  Mexico  has  redoubled  the  restric- 
tions and  trammels  which  impe<lc  their  entrance. 
This  new  population  identify  ihcir  lot  and  exist- 
ence with  the  lot  and  existence  of  their  new  coun- 
try, for  their  personal  inierest  and  that  of  their 
families  thrive  in  it.  This  will  happen  more  fre- 
quently now  that  Mexic<i  is  invaded  by  the  United 
Slates,  and  is  in  open  war  with  their  govern- 
ment. 

Hence  it  follows  that  Mexico  will  have  to  con- 
tend not  only  with  the  native  Anglo-American 
population,  but  wilh  the  aiiopleil  citizens,  or  what 
18  the  same  thing,  wuh  a  part  of  the  population  of 


Kurope;    and   n   i.ri.nfdf   iIiim  1i-ii  }irru  ft^rn'm)ifi\  us 

in  the  sort  of  iv- 

lor's  army,  ll.'   ,  .  ro- 

peans! '. 

Wo  believe  that,  gcnemlly  speaking,  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  of  Euroj*  are  not  in  out 
favor  but  in  favor  of  the  United  Slates,  even 
although  they  are  aware  of  the  injiiitico  of  the  lat- 
ter in  usnrpinir  our  lerritorv,  for  there  are  lime* 
when  public  ■ 
by  which  a  il 
and  looks  onI\  ... 

Mexico  not  only  I 
but  is  almost  li:ili  il 
caus(!s  and  n 
have  had  no  ^ 


•  ■■  nns 

■1, 
It. 

'C, 

'ua 

-i  in  which   we  ourselves 
■  ;  and  however  grievous 
the  confession  may  be  lu  us,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
it.     Almost  all  the   publications  of  the  t^umpcan 
press  indicate  the  ill-will  which  exists  towards  us, 
]  and  the  works  written  hy  travellers  who  have  vis- 
ited ns,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  contributed 
I  to  increase  this  tendency  against  us.     And  if  it  be 
I  certain  that  no  people  hate  another  without  a  suffi- 
cient cause  or  motive,  it  is  necessary  for  us  lo  in- 
quire into  the  caus<<  of  this  ill  deposition,  since  it 
I  must  exist.     It  cannot  be  found   in  a  rivalry  of 
power  in  war,  commerce,  or  industry,  because  we 
have  never  been  in  a  position  sufficiently  advanta- 
geous  lo  provoke  the  jealousy  of  other  nations. 
I  We    must,  then,  seek  elsewhere   for   the   cai^. 
,  In  our  opinion  it  is  the  restrictive  system  which 
1  wo     have     practised,    since    our     independence, 
I  against  foreign  commerce,  against  emigrants,  and 
against  the  establishment  of  foreigners  in  ourcouit- 

!  "y- . 

j      When  the  people  of  Fiirope  jierceive  that  we  im- 
;  pose  trammels  and  restrictions  on  the  entrance  of 
I  foreigners  ;  that  we  do  not  permit  Ihem  to  actpiire 
j  landed  property  ;  that  we  do  not  wish  lo  tolerate 
the    exercise    of   their    mode   of    worship ;    that 
we  shut  the  door  to  their  actguisition  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  that  we  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
their  manufactures,  &c..  Sic,  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  take  the  slightest  inierest  in  our  fate, 
r.  after  all,  our  nati(mal   ind.  ■  r  the  in- 

•rity  of  our  territory,  does  them  in 

..ny  manner.  And  whi'n  lhe\  >•  •  ui.ii  loe  United 
Stales  adopt  a  policy  entirely  difTerent,  that  ther 
seek  their  interest  in  combination  u  ilh  the  inter- 
ests of  other  nations,  it  is  natural  that  all  their 
sympathies  should  be  directed  to  that  country, 
» hich  has  better  comprehended  the  objeeta  of  fra- 
ternity among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  perhaps  even  desire  that 
the  United  Slates  should  occupy  Mexico,  for  they 
consider  that  in  ihal  event,  our  lands  will  be  open 
nol  only  to  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  but  also 
lo  those  of  all  other  nations ;  that  all  the  riches  of 
our  soil  will  l>e  exphired,  and  humanity  and  civili- 
z.ition  will  thus  gain  more  than  hy  the  posse«siun 
of  these  resources  by  the  Mexicans. 

Il  is  necessary,  therefore,  if  we  desire  that  ihe 
people  of  F'.urope  should  feel  any  sympathy  for  us, 
and  take  an  inierest  in  our  fate,  that  we  should  en- 
deavor wholly  In  reform  ourselves,  for  the  fault  has 
been  great ;  and  we  can  accompli.'>h  il  only  by 
completely  changing  our  p<dicy,  and  adopting 
anolher,  more  frank  and  liberal  than  heretofore. 

The  L'  •'•  „.j]]  pntertain  sym- 

pathies It  (joes  not  comport 

with  tht  .i  ,n,.  ,.-,-  ,.;,,,  ,,,.  I  nited  .Slates  should 
be  aggrandized.  They  know  tbnt  the  experiment 
which  that  nation  has  made  of  a  democratic  fedcri- 
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tire  rpp"'-'"'- ''•'•   ■"■'•■"   ittn/Mnn^  for  tli.<  ii(-in>1i' cnlor,  among  whirh  I  discoTered  two  Of  three  pifaa 
whnin  '.  "f  mustai-liiM.     It  was  a  p>rty  of  cni>|>er   mine 

and  thu;  "■  ^  spociilatoni,  just  flitting  from  Copper  llarUir  and 

ca  it  will  pa«n  to  8ouih  America,  and,  in  course  of  Ragle  river,   mixed   with  a  few   Indian   and   half 
Ume,  c»cn  to  the  continent  of  Kurope,  and  realize,  I  breed   inhabitants  of  the  place.     Among  them  I 
perhaps,  the  idea  of  Chateaubriand,  that  a  republic  |  saw  a  face  or  two  quite  familiar  in  Wall  street, 
will   be  the  future  condition  of  the   world:    that       I  had  a  conversation   wiih   an   intelligent  geolo- 


L;i!<t,  who  had  just  relumed  from  an  cxaniiiialion 
of  the  copper  mines  of  lake  Superior.  lie  had 
.  pitched  his  lent  in  the  fields  near  the  village,  choos- 
,  that  the  forms  of  i>ovcni-  ing  to  pass  the  night  in  this  manner,  as  he  had 
. .i:;.uu/..iiionof  the  United  Statesaro  done  for  several  weeks  past,  rather  than  in  a 
drawing  away  the  i)opulation  of  Europe ;  that  the  crowded  inn.  In  rcirard  to  the  mines,  he  told 
emifniiion  from  F^urope  increases  every  day;  that  the' me  that  the  external  tokens,  the  surface  indi- 
debility  caustxl   by  depopulation  may  reach  a  fear- 1  cations,  as  he  called   them,  were  more  favorable 


then  thrones  would  totter  under  the  imp 
mocracv,  and  dvnasties  would    be  cxtin 

1'  '  ■  '  \:i\i:  of  inherit.inr 

1 


ful  point  ;  and  that,  in  fine,  the  AnKlo-.\merican 
nation  will  clothe  and  deck  herself  with  the  spoils 
of  Europe,  as  has  heretofore  tieen  the  case. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  sympathies  of 
kings  should  be  in  fivor  of  any  enemy  of  the  United 
Slates,    whether   Mexico   or   any   other   ,Spani8h 


than  tliosi?  of  any  copj^r  mines  in  the  world. 
They  are  still,  however,  mere  surface  indiciitions  ; 
the  veins  had  not  been  worked  to  that  depth  which 
was  necessarv  to  determine  their  value  with  any 
certainty.  The  mixture  of  silver  with  the  copper 
he  regarded  as  not  giving  any  additional  value  to 


American  nation  ;  for,  in  fact,  it  is  no  more  than  the  mines,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  occasional  and 
havine  sympathies  in  favor  of  their  own  interest,  |  rare.  Sometimes,  he  told  me,  a  mass  of  metal 
and  of  their  own  self-preservation  and  existence  I  would  be  discovered  of  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  or 
in  lime  to  come.  smaller,  composed  of  copper  and  silver,  both  met- 

Mexico  ought  promptly  to  avail  herself  of  this  dis-  als  closely  united,  and  yet  both  perfectly  pure  and 
p*ition,  and  reserve  herself  to  cultivate  the  sym-  unalloyed  with  each  other.  The  masses  of  virgin 
p.illiies  of  the  people  afterwards;  but  it  behoves  copper  found  in  beds  of  gravel  are,  however,  the 
hrr  to  proceed   with  circumspection,  and  not  seek   most  remarkable  feature  of  these  mines.     One  of 


as'i  stance  on  onerous  conditions 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  calculate  in  any  case 
upon   being   protected  by  force  of  arms ;  for  the 


them  which  has  been  discovered  this  summer,  but 
which  has  not  been  raised,  is  estimated  to  weigh 
twenty  tons.    I  saw  in  the  propeller  Independence, 


commercial  interests  of  Europe  with  the  United  by  which  this  party  from  the  copper  mines  was 
States  are  of  too  much  importance  to  he  sacrificed  i  brought  down  to  the  Sault,  one  of  these  masses, 
by  kings  in  a  war.  when  they  could  hardly  exi)ect  I  weighing  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with 
to  be  compensated  by  any  Ci>nccssions  from  Mexi- 1  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  fluid  with 
"  ■  '      ■     1 1  wj 


CO  on  the  rcestablishment  of  peace  ;  and  conse- 
quently we  ought  not  to  expect  anything  more  than 
the  aid  of  diplomacy,  which,  however,  is  much  ; 
for  although  physical  force  docs  not  make  part  of  it, 
moral  force  does,  and  that,  in  these  enlightened 
times,  has  become  powerful. 


heat.  It  was  so  pure  tli.it  it  might  have  lieen  cut  in 
pieces  by  cold  steel  and  stamped  at  once  into  coin. 
Among  these  copper  hunters  came  passenger 
from  I^akc  Superior,  a  hunter  of  the  picturesque, 
Mr.  Charles  Lanman,  whose  name  I  hoiie  I  men- 
tion without  impropriety,  since  1  am  only  antici- 


\Ve  have  seen,  in  the  discussions  in  the  French  pating  the  booksellers  in  a  piece  of  literary  inlelli- 
ehambers,  the  difference  between  the  opinions  of  gence.  He  has  been  wandering  for  a  year  past  in 
the  governments  and  [wopleof  p'.urope.     (iuizot,  a   the  wilds  of  the  west ;  during  the  present  summer 


man  of  the  uovernment,  and  representing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  kine,  used  emphatic  and  almost 
threateninir  expressions  airainst   the  propatrandism 


he   has  traversed  the  country  in  which   rise   the 
springs  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  streams  that  flow 
into  Lake  Sujiorior,  and  intends  to  publi.sh  a  sketch 
.  and  j  of  his  journey  soon  after  his  arrival  at  New  York. 
,1  1  ihe   If  I  miy  judge  from  what  I  learned  in  a  brief  enn- 

|,  II,  1,1.     ,1,,.    i.  1  ,.  I  .Mill. .Ml.     i  liiers,    versation,  he  will  give  us  a  hook  well  worth  read- 

;,  1  ni:in,  r«!pre»(Mitiug   [Hipiilar  opinions, '  ing.     He  is  an   arlist  as  well   as  an   author,  and 

;,  ,r.U   ,i('  T,r,;„.   rii.il   sympathy   to   ihe  j  sketched  all  the  most  remarkable  places  ho  saw  in 

A  ihat  the  .\meri-    his  travels,  for  the  illustration  of  his  volume.     On 

(•  iiid  that  France   the  river  St.  Ijonis,  which   falls  into  the  western 

lias  an  interest  in  preserving  the  friendship  of  the  |  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  he  visited  a  siupen- 
UniL-d  States,  and  in  her  always  increasing  pros- ■  dous  waterfall  not  described  by  any  traveller  or 
perilT.  The  opinions  of  these  two  statesmen  |  geographer.  The  volume  of  water  is  very  great 
should  not  be  considered  simply  as  the  opinions  of  and  the  jiernendicular  descent  a  hundred  and  fifty 
two  individuals,  but  as  the  opinions  of  two  great,  feet.     He  describes  it  as  second  only  to  the  cata- 


politicil  functionaries,  or  even   more,  as  the  opin- 
ion* of  the  king  and  the  people. 


Fram  ih<  Uilor  of  Uw  N.  Y.  Evmlnf  Fust. 
SADLT   BTE.    MABIK. 

August  IS,  1S4A. 
on  the   wharf  of  the 
I  Sn»    Marie,  |>opular- 
I ;  ;  men  of 

.1  ;i»  of  every 

Ufna  ano  tasnion,  wim   uuarus  ui  every  length  uod 


A  '' 
Am»r 

1-. 


raei  of  Niagara. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  this  settlement  of  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  was  but  a  inililary  post  of  the 
l'n.i...l  Sirites  in  the  midst  of  a  village  of  Indians 
,ree4ls.  There  were,  perhaps,  a  dow'n 
nlents  in  the  place,  including  the  family 
of  ilie  iiaptist  missionary  and  the  agent  of  the 
American  r'ur  Company,  which  had  removed  its 
stati<in  hither  from  Mackinaw  and  built  Us  ware- 
house on  this  rivpr.  Hut  since  ihn  world  has  hepun 
to  Ulk  of  the  I'.  r  V  :      -'  t- 

llers  flock  into  "< 

knocking  up  huucM-.t  \Min  mi  imnii-,  uii  iii>-    ^"i"  111- 
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mcnt  lands,  and  Iar|;o  warehoiisps  have  heitn  built 
upon  piles  driven  into  ihc  shallnws  of  ilu>  St.  Ma- 
ry. Jive  yiNim  lirnce,  tlin  primitive  oharaptor  of 
tiio  plact!  will  Ik-  altofjeilior  lost,  and  it  will  h:iv. 
biToine  a  hrisllinir  Yankee  town,  renembling  tin 
other  new  -     '  ■     i. 

Here  til'  •  lake  i» interrupt- 

ed hy  the  i  .m  in.   nwrSt.  Mary,  from 

whieli  the  '■»  its  name.    The  erystalline 

waters  of  i ,    nor  on  tlieir  way  throiich  the 

channel  of  this  nver  to  I.!ike  Huron,  here  rush  and 
foam  and  roar,  for  about  three  quartern  of  a  mile, 
over  rocks  and  larp e  stones. 

(.'Ireie  to  the  rapiils,  with  birchen  canoes  moored 
in  little  inlets,  is  a  village  of  the  Indians  con- 
of  loi;  cabins  and  round  wii;u'anis,  on  a 
shrubby  Iraot,  rej«Tved  to  tbeni  by  the  (joveriiiii'iit. 
The  morninp  after  our  arrival,  we  went  throufth 
this  village  in  search  of  a  canoe  and  a  couple  of 
Indians  to  make  the  des<-ent  of  the  rapids,  which  is 
one  of  the  firM  lbinf;s  that  a  visiter  to  the  Sault 
must  think  of.  In  the  first  widwain  we  entered 
were  three  men  and  two  women  as  drunk  as  men 
and  women  could  well  bo.  The  squaws  were 
speechless  and  motionless,  too  far  (rone  as  it 
seemed  to  raise  cither  hand  or  foot ;  the  men 
thoush  apparently  unnble  to  rise  were  noisy,  and 
one  of  them,  who  calleil  himself  a  half-breed,  and 
spoke  a  few  words  of  Kniflish,  seemed  disiiosed  to 
quarrel.  Before  the  next  door  was  a  woman  busy 
in  washing,  who  spoke  a  little  Hnplish.  "  The 
old  man  out  there,"  she  said  ill  answer  to  our  ques- 
tions, "  can  paddle  canoe,  but  he  is  very  drunk,  he 
cannot  do  it  to-day." 

"  Is  there  nohoily  else,"  we  asked,  "  who  will 
take  us  down  the  falls'" 

"  I  don't  know  ;   tlie  Indians  all  drunk  to-day." 

"Why  is  that!  why  are  they  all  drunk  to- 
day?" 

"Oh,  the  whisky,"  answered  the  woman, 
ffiving  IIS  to  understand,  that  when  an  Indian 
could  get  whisky,  he  got  drunk  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Ky  this  time  the  man  had  come  up,  and  after 
addres.iing  us  with  the  customary  "  Aim  Jour," 
manifested  a  curiosity  to  know  the  nature  of  our 
errand.  The  woman  explained  it  to  hiiii  in  Eng- 
lish. 

"  Oh,  Messieurs,  je  vous  servirai,"  said  he,  for 
he  spoke  Canadian  French,  "  1  go,  T  go." 

We  told  him  that  we  doubted  whether  he  was 
quite  sober  enough. 

"  Oh,  Messieurs,  je  suis  parfaitcment  capable — 
first  rate,  first  rate." 

We  shook  him  off  as  soon  as  we  could,  b»it  not 
till  aficr  be  had  lime  to  propose  thai  we  should  wait 
the  next  day,  and  to  utter  the  maxim,  "  Whisky, 
good — too  much  whisky,  no  good." 

In  a  log-cahin,  which  somi>  half-breeds  were  en- 
gaged in  building,  we  found  two  men  who  were 
easily  persuadi-d  to  lejivc  their  work  and  pilot  us 
over  the  rapids.  They  took  one  of  the  canoes 
which  lay  in  a  little  inlet  close  at  hand,  and  enter- 
ing it,  pushed  it  with  their  long  poles  up  the  stream 
in  the  edije  of  the  rapids.  Arriving  at  the  head  of 
the  rapids,  they  took  in  our  party,  which  consisted 
offive,  andwe  began  the  descent.  At  each  end 
of  I  he  canm-  sat  a  half-breed  with  a  p.addic,  to 
guide  it,  while  the  rurrent  drew  us  rapidly  down 
among  the  agitated  waters.  It  was  surprising  with 
what  dexieriiy  they  kept  us  in  the  smoothest  part 
of  the  water,  seeming  to  know  the  way  down  as 
Well  as  if  it  hud  been  a  beaten  path  in  the  fields. 


At  one  time  we  wonid  scrm  to  be  directly  tp- 
pniaching  a  rock   n  li   the  waves  wer« 

da«hinu.  at  another  nding  into  a  hollow 

iiers  in  whieti  our  canoe  wo  ,'  lia- 

.  hut  a  single  stroke  of  th'  en 

hy  iiie  man  at  ■'  :  iit  us  safely  oy  ii 

ing  danger.     ^  .»  the  descent  th; 

as  soon  as  wi!  ,..-.,,..,   ilie  ap" '  ■  .., 

passed.      In  less  than  ten  mini  :  to 

me,  we  had  left  the  roar  of  tlv        ,  us, 

and  were  gliding  over  the  smooth  water  at  their 
foot. 

In  the  afternoon  we  engngeii  !  and  his 

bnitber  to  take  us  over  to  ihet  re.    His 

!•',  a  slender  young  woman.  ■  v  physi- 

omy,  not   easily   to   bo   di-  from  a 

!■  rench  woman  of  her  class,  ar  'he 

canoe  with  her  litile  boy.     Tl  oe 

of  the  savage  seems  to  me  one  i>i   ii  ti- 

ful  and  perfect  things  of  the  kind  ■  by 

human  art.    We  were  in  one  of  the  Ii: ::oat 

on  St.  Mary's  river,  and  when  I  hsiked  at  its  deli- 
cate ribs,  mere  shavings  of  white  cedar,  yet  firm 
enough  for  the  pur(H>8e — the  thin  broad  laihs  of  the 
same  wood  with  which  these  are  enclosed,  and  the 
broad  sheets  of  birch  hark,  imperviable  to  water, 
which  sheathed  the  outside,  all  firmly  sewed  U^ 
geihcr  with  the  tough  slender  roots  of  the  fir  tree, 
and  when  1  considered  its  extreme  lightness  and 
the  grace  of  its  form,  I  could  not  hut  wonder  at  the 
ingenuity  of  those  who  had  invented  so  beautiful  a 
comhinatiun  of  ship-building  and  basket-work. 
"  It  cost  me  twenty  dollars,"  said  the  half-breed, 
"  and  I  would  not  take  thirty  for  it." 

We  were  ferried  over  the  waves  where  they 
dance  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  At  this  place  large 
qnaniities  of  whito-fish,  one  of  the  nuist  delicate 
kinds  known  on  our  continent,  are  caught  by  the 
Indians,  in  their  season,  with  scoop  nets.  The 
whiles  are  about  to  interfere  with  this  occupation 
of  ihe  Indians,  and  1  saw  the  other   '  '   of 

prodigioiis  length  constructing,  with  in- 

tended to  sweep  nearly  half  of  the  ii>,  i  .n  Miice. 
"  They  will  take  a  hundred  barrels  a  day,"  said  an 
inhabitant  of  the  place. 

On  the  Hrilish  side  the  rapids  divide  themselTes 
into  half  a  dozen  noisy  brooks,  which  roar  round 
little  islands,  and  in  the  boiling  pools  of  which  Ihe 
speckled  trout  is  cai:jrht  with  the  rod  and  line. 
We  landed  at  the  "  Hudson's  Bay 

Company,  where  tl.  I't  ilie  Indian 

trade  are  deposited,  and  the  lurs  bi  ■  the 

northwest  are  collecteil.     They  are  '  hy 

a  massive  stockade,  within  wir  '  .-nt 

of  the  company  :    the  walks  ar  ^ell 

kept,  and  the  whole  bears  the  ii.,.™- .^f>- 

lidity  and  precision.  .\  quantity  of  ftirs  li  i  '  ■  >  n 
brought  in  the  day  before,  but  11. ev  wen.  i  ;  up 

in  the  warehouse,  and  all  was  ;  .nl. 

The  agent  was  absent :  a  hall  .i  at 

the  door  with  his  child,  and  a 
parenily  with   nothing  to  do.  \ 
I  court  enclosed  by  the  stockade 
much  less  hustle  about  this  establishment  of  one  of 
the  most  pow.       '  s  in  the  world, 

than  about  oi  . 

Crossing  tli.  ...v  .u  i.i.  i.,..i, m  of  which  these 
huildins;s  stand,  we  landed  at  a  Canadian  village  of 
balf-bree<l8.  Here  were  one  or  two  wigwams  and 
a  score  of  log  cabins,  some  of  which  we  entered. 
In  one  of  them  we  were  received  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  deference  by  a  woman  of  decidedly  In- 
dian features,   but  light  complexioned,  barefoot, 


vant,  ap- 

.;  in  thf 

III  ^hurt,  there  was 
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with  liliie  rmbroiJeMd  le^ns  fallinf;  over  her  an- 
k'  the  lliHir,thc  only  (leculiarity  of 

1  ilHiut   her.     'I'he  huuse   was   as 

!-<  ocuuriiii;  could  make  ii,  and  her  two  little 
;i.  with  litile  French  physioirnotnieB,  were 
I'aitcr  than  many  children  of  the  i^uru|iean  race. 
Thi'-so  )>c<i|>le  are  descended  from  tlie  French 
Toyaffi  itlere  on  one  side;    they  speak 

Canad.  iniiro  ur  Icsa,  but  );enerally  em- 

ptor till'  I  iiiii"  >>,i  language  in  their  intercourse 
wiih  each  other. 

.Near  at  hanil  was  a  hurial  ground,  with  grtrea 
of  the  Imliaiis  and  half-breeds,  which  we  entered. 
Some  of  the  Rraves  were  covered  with  a  low  roof 
of  cedar  bark,  others  with  a  wooden  box;  over 
others  wn-s  placed  a  little  huuse  like  a  doe-kennel, 
(  '  'had  no  door  ;  others  were  covered  with 

1.  i.ng.     One  of  these  was  of  such  a  size 

liiui  a.  .-<:iiuil  Indian  family  would  have  found  it  am- 
ply large  fur  their  accommodation.  It  is  a  practice 
a:i  '  -  to  protect  the  graves  of  the  dead 

Ir  V  stakes  driven  into  the  ground 

a  li  iiie  top  like   the   rafters  of  a  roof, 

a  -  when    the   Indian  or  half-breed,  ex- 

ct ,i .^  wigwam  for  a  log  cabin,  his  respect 

for  the  dead  led  him  to  make  the  same  improve- 
ment in  the  architecture  of  their  narrow  houses. 
At  the  head  of  most  of  the8<!  monuments  stood 
wooden  crosses,  for  the  population  here  is  princi- 
pally Roman  ('athcdic,  some  of  them  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  dead,  not  always  accurately 
spelled. 

Not  far  from  the  church  stands  a  building,  re- 
garded by  the  half  '  a  wonder  of  architec- 
ture, the  stone  li  i^m  df  pirrrr,  as  they 
call  it,  a  large  niiij.-KMi  miiIi  of  st^irie  by  a  former 
Sgenl  of  the  Northwest  or  Hudson's  Hay  Company, 
who  lived  here  in  a  kind  of  grand  manorial  style, 
with  Ills  servant.<i  and  horses  and  hounds,  and  gave 
hospitable  dinners  in  those  days  when  il  was  the 
fashion  for  the  host  to  do  hi.s  best  to  drink  his 
guests  under  the  table.  The  old  splendor  of  the 
place  has  ileparted  ;  its  gard>'ns  are  overgrown  with 
gras*.  the  barn  has  been  blown  down,  the  kitchen, 
in  which  so  many  grand  dinners  were  cooked,  con- 
sumed hv  fire,  and  the  mansion,  with  iis  broken 
i:  '  '  '  windows,  is  now  occupied  by  a  Scotch 
I                       name  <>f  Wilson. 

>.  .•  iKiir-ed  a  r:  '  ■  '  '  ".<  back  of  the  house  to 
the  church  of  lli  I   mission,  built  a  few 

years  since  as  a  j ..wrsliip  for  the  (vhippe- 

wa<,  who  have  since  been  removeil  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  stands  remote  from  any  habitation,  with 
three  or  four  Indian  graves  near  it,  and  we  found 
it  filled  with  hay.  The  river  from  its  door  is  iin- 
(Kitnmonly  beautiful ;  the  broad  St.  .Mary's  lying 
beh>w,  with  its  liordering  villages  and  woody  val- 
ley. Its  white  rapids,  and  its  r(K-ky  islands,  piclur- 
e«)ue  with  the  (Htinted  summits  of  the  fir-tree.  To 
the  northwest  the  sight  followed  the  river  to  the 
horiz>>n.  where  it  issued  from  I^ike  Superior,  and  I 

W--  ■    ' '  ■' -' —  '  rr  one  might  discover, 

I  M,  the  promontory  of 

(i ,,  -. •'■i'l't  of  that  mighty 

lake. 

The  eciunirv   :>  -.ing  in  a  dozen 

flare-  ri  the  woods.      When  I  returned 

ask-'  .  led  them.     "  It  is  old  Tanner," 

■aid  one,  "  llie  man  who  murdered  Sehnolcrad." 
Tb«»r»'  is  gr^st  f'»r  h»rw  of  Tanner,  who  i«  iwid  to 
!•  '•  irhwid.      1 

t  w  of  the  I' 

iQTeij  eoiinence,  rcacned  oy  a  road  passing  tiirough 


a  swamp  full  of  larches  and  firs.  "  Ar«  yon  not 
afraid  of  Tannerl"  1  was  asked.  Mrs.  School- 
craft,  since  the  assassination  of  her  husband,  has 
come  to  live  in  the  fort,  which  consists  of  barracks 
protected  by  a  high  stockade.  It  is  said  that  Tan- 
ner has  been  seen  skulking  about  within  a  day  or 
two,  and  yeslerdav  a  plarc  was  discovered  which  is 
supposed  t    '  '        ■  ,1.     li  was  a 

hollow,  til  wbieb  luime 

person  baii  <  >iiii-iii[\  iii.ni*-  mn  u.uMUtiion  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  There  is  a  dispute  whether  this 
man  is  insane  or  not,  but  0\-r-  <<  n..  .i.v.it..  ,«  to 
his  malignity.     He  has  tir  I'o 

of  Mr.  Hingham,  the  ven(  i  ry 

at  this  place,  and  as  long  as  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
has  left  the  neighborhood,  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
prevails.  Nevertheless,  as  1  know  no  reason  why 
this  man  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  shoot  me, 
I  go  whither  I  list,  without  the  fear  of  Tanner  be- 
fore ray  eyes. 


rile  fort  which  crowns  il 
commands  an  extensive  pr. 


Pmn  th*  SUM. 
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Steamer  St.  IjOvis,  > 
Lake  Huron,  August  20,  181(i.  ] 
Yesteudav  evening  we  left  the  beautiful  island 
of  M.ickinaw,  after  a  visit  of  two  days  delightfully 
passed.  We  had  climbed  its  clillii,  rambled  on  its 
shores,  threaded  the  walks  among  its  thickets, 
driven  out  in  the  roads  that  wind  through  its  woods 
— roads  paved  1 ' .  '  '  '     .  a 

sort  of  natural  n  r 

departure  seeinm  m  -.■.uis' 

tu 

i!iT 

one  is  to  lie  seen  from  tbt-  old  fort.  Fort  Holmes, 
as  it  is  calle<l,  among  whose  ruined  eiui'  [iiliinents 
the  half-breed  boys  and  girls  now  gai!  r- 

ries.     It  sunds  on  the  very  crest  of  til'  •  r- 

looking  all  the  rest.     The  air,  when  v.  :  it 

was  loaded  with  the  smoke  of  bumin  ..iit 

from  this  s|M)t,  in  clear  weather,  1  was  inlil  a  iiaif- 
nificcnt  view  might  be  had  of  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inaw, the  w(KKh'»l  islands,  and  the  kIh':  IS 
of  the  great  mainland,  places  known  inr 
the  past  two  centuries.  For  when  ym  ;iii-  ut 
Mackinaw  you  are  at  no  new  settlement. 

In  looking  for  wunpli-sof  liidii"  .  i..l.r..i.l.  n-  «itt, 
porcupine  qiiill.t,  we  found  oursr  l,o 

warehouw  of  the  .\meriean  Fur  I        ,  ■  k- 

inaw.  Hen',  on  the  shelves,  were  piles  ol  blankets, 
white  and  blue,  n'd  scarfs,  and  white  IsioIm  ;  snow- 
shtM's  were  hanging  on  the  walls,  and  wolf-traps, 
rifles  and  hatchets  were  slung  to  the  wiling — an  a»- 
8<irtmcnt  of  gixnls  di'stmcd  for  the  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  of  the  northwest.  The  p<TH<in  »  bo  attended 
at  the  counter  spoke  F.nglish  with  a  fon'ign  accent. 
I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  iKsen  in  the  iiorth- 
we.M'  "v. 

'■   '<  inith,"  he  answered,  "  I  have  been 

here  n,  M,  ,■  ..it.  and  -'■■•••  •'■•■  '' 

"  You  were  boni  1 

"1  Mill  :i  n:iiiM'   .  v,   French   by  the 

mot!  !  KngliBliinan." 

"  \,  mle  sixty  years  ago 

as  it  now  is  I  " 

"  More  so.  There  was  mor<!  trade  hem  and 
quite  as  many  inhabitants.  All  thn  houses,  or 
nearly  all.  were  then  built ;  two  or  three  only  have 
been  put  up  since." 

I  could  easily  imagine  that  Mackinaw  must  have 
I  been  a  place  of  consequence  when  hero  was  the 


oentre  of  iho  fur  tndo,  now  renH)v(>«i  fimhor  np  fho 
country,     i  won  shown  the  Inri'i 
tho  hi^iula  of  lh(!  <H>iiipaiiios  of  i 

in  III'        ■  

low   1 

fU'Vl'li    iiiii'oi  I  M    III    nun 

the  iMiU  uf  June  till  tli 

tllil-     VI  , -lit     I.MI    .1    -nil     nil 
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inRO,  and  hm  hmn  »  place  of  worship  eiet  nnce. 

':iaco,  and  then 
Ki  WW  aent  to 

•  '-  ■  -  '■•TTed 
lid 


;iiui!rry  till 

Wli.i,   :i 


,  tlivy  Icll  tu  con- 


\ 


ai>  llic  ili»|iulr  ^I'L'W  w;iiiii 

liels,  till  linnlly.  unable  to  i 

the  boliU'^t  of  tliem  (tiuihe<l  iiiio  llic  vi 

out  to  till.'  IxKit,  iiiiil  rlinilniif^on  IxHinl. 

with  tiiiiir  liri'llircn,  amulst  tliu  sliouts  »i  iimx    »iii> 

SlOO<l  Oil  tlio  liiMch. 

'I'hi^y  lulk,  oil  the  New  Knjjland  coast,  of  C'ho- 
biioco  lioal.s,  built  after  a  pecnliar  pattrni,  and 
alter  (.'lielKiorai,  an  ancient  8<aileiiient  of  sea-fariii(f 
men,  who  have  f(Hili«hly  chaii)!od  the  old  Indian 
name  of  their  place  tti  I|i8wieli.  The  Mackinaw 
navigators  have  also  (fiveii  their  name  to  a  boat  of 
peculiar  form,  sharp  at  both  ends,  swelled  at  the 
sides  and  Ihit  bottomed,  an  excellent  s«>a-b«at,  it  is 
said,  as  it  must  be  to  live  in  the  wild  storms  that 
suri'i        '  II  Lake  !Siip<!rior. 

W  I  drive  to  the  western  shore. 

The   i..i.i    n.  1  ' ■•■Ill  of  overarchiiiu 

beechiw   and   in  I   with   the  while 

cedar  and  fir.      1 i  i"'d  before  a  clilf 

sproiitiiiK  with  beeches  and  cedars,  with  a  small 
cavity  at  the  foot.  'I'his  he  told  us  was  the  Skull 
Cave.  It  is  only  remarkable  on  account  of  human 
bones  havinjf  been  found  in  it.  Further  on  a  white 
palinj;  uleamed  throiiah  the  trees ;  it  enclosed  the 
solit.irv  burial  (fround  of  the  (jarnson,  with  half  a 
'  M's.     "  There  un' few  buried  here,"  said 

II  of  cmr  party  ;  "  tho  soldiers  who  come 
111  M  iiMii.iw  .sick  (Ji't  well  soon." 

The  ro-.ul  we  travelled  was  cut  throu^rh  tho  woods 
by  Captain  Sootl,  who  roinnnnded  at  the  fort  a  few 
years  since,  lie  is  the  marksman  whose  aim  w.. 
so  sure  that  the  western  jienpli-  say  of  him  that  a 
racccKm  on  a  tn-e  once  olfered  to  come  down  and 
surrendi-r  without  uiviii(r  him  the  trouble  to  fire. 

We  passed  a  farm  summndod  witli  beautiful 
groves.  In  one  of  its  meadows  was  foupht  the 
battle  b<'lween  Colonel  CroRhan  and  the  Hritish 
officer  Holmes,  in  the  war  of  1H13.  Three  luxuri- 
ant beeches  stand  in  the  edife  of  the  wikhI  north  of 
the  meadow  ;  one  of  them  is  the  monument  of 
Holmes;  he  lies  burie<l  at  its  niot.  Another  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  led  us  to  a  little  bay  on  the  solitary 
shore  of  the  lake  lookinsi  to  the  northwest.  It  is 
called  the  Hritish  Ijandinfr,  because  the  '' 
troops  landed  here  in  the  late  war  to  take  po- 
of the  island. 

Wo  wandered  about  awhile,  and  then  sat  down 
npon  the  embankment  of  pebbles  which  the  waves 
of  the   l.tke,   heavinp   for  centuries,    have   heaped 
around   the  shon*  of  the  island — (x>l)l>' 
that  they  would  no  more  soil  a  lady's  v' 
pown  than  if  tliey  had  b<>en  of  newlv 
baster.     The  water  at  our  feet  was  :; 
as  the  air  amunil  us.     On  the  maiiil.i.. 
stood  a  church  with  its  spire,  and  several  nn 
visible,    witli    a   back    ground   of    woods 
them. 

"  There,"  said  one  of  our  party,  "  is  the  old  Mis- 
■on  Church.     It  was  built  by  the  Catholics  in 


to  see    I'oint   bl.    l^ace,   its   vein 
Church,  its  Indian  vdlnge,  so  lone  • 
of  Catholic   pastors,   and   its   learned  oatiiiju   who 
tnlki   Italian,  but    ib>'    tune   of  my  depiirtiire  was 

nut 

'wn 

:  III  any 

u'  a  line, 

,.,111  .111,  ^..ii  .•!   n ....ui,  when 

tlie  driver  of  our  vi  ■  out,  "  Your  btiat  is 

comiiip."      We    li"  !"    'ill'    •'^i.    Ixiuis 

steamer  (not  one  <  '    of  the 

finest  Ixiats  in  iIh'  iiid  Chi- 

cago) ni  <  iy  lor  the  islainl,  Willi  a  train  of 

black  siii  .up  in  the  air  behind  her.     We 

hastened  tu  return  throiiph  the  wimmIs,  and  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  were  in  our  clean  and  coinlbrtable 
quarter  in  this  well  ordered  lilt: 

liut  I  should  mention  that  ><  >t;  Mack- 

inaw, we  dill  not  i\\.'  ■  ■  ■'  ilies 

of  the  place — the  .""  ible 

rock  111  i! '■"■■  ical 

form,  ri-  -ur- 

rounded.  .  moul- 

ders hipher  tli  .e  a  tall  fellow  holdinp  up 

a    little    Iwy  in  a  crowd  of  men — and  the 

.\rchi-d  Hock  on  llie  slinre.     The  a'  was 

thick  with  smoke,  and  throuL'h  the  n,  .aed 

by  the  arch  of  the  rock  1  saw  ihn  Imii;  waves, 
rolled  up  by  a  fre.sli  wind,  come  one  after  another 
out  of  tlie  obscurity,  and  break  with  roaring  on  the 
boach. 

The  path  a'    ■  •  •'  ■  '- ''  •' -    ■ and 

amoiip    the    >  is 

r.-„.l,..,l     w    sn  ,.    ..ads 

— pa.ising 
i:  crdnrs, 
and  between  hupe  blocks  and  pinnacles  of  rock. 

1  spoke  in  one  of  my  fonner  letters  nf  tl;e  mani- 
fest fate  of  Mackinaw,  which  is  tn  ;:ip- 
place.  I  cannot  st^-  how  it  is  to  i-«e.i  iiy. 
People  already  bepin  to  n-pair  to  ii  ml 
refreshment  from  the  southern  Ih' 
Michipan.  Its  climate  i!r"  '  .ih» 
IS  dcliphtful ;  there  is  nil  ■  i  Mic, 
and  the  winds  of  tlv  =  ■  Inch 
are  so  hot  on  the  |'  !  to 
.1  L'rateful  coolness  i  n  y 
M"  swept.  The  miilits  are  always,  m  lb'  !  •  '■  ~; 
is<m,  apn-oaldv  cihiI.  and  the  health  of  i:  ■  ' 
IS  proverbial.  The  world  has  not  many  >  iii  is 
more  b<>autiful  than  M-ackiinw,  ns  von  niav  !..!::■ 
from  the  description  1  hi  uf  parts 
of  it.  The  surfiice  is  -  !.ir,  with 
••■'■'                                    •.  L-lades 

■       .-ar- 

'-es 

"S 

...  will 

in.     1   cannot   but  think 

the  time  which  I  suppose 

IS  near  at   hand,  when   lis  wild  and   lonely  woivls 

will  be  intersected  with  highways,  and  stuffed  with 

cottages  and  boarding-houses. 
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THE    BAILWAY    TO   OREOON. 

We  hnvr  before  u»  the  report  of  the  oonunittee 

oi:  ids  made  to  the  I  iiited  ^States  Senate 

oil  t  of  a  railway  from  tlie  Miasiasippi  to 

tJi  ' 'i-an. 

t  has  assumed  a  new  importance  since 
the  111    u.iiy  with  fircat  Mritain  has  aivi) 
the  (NMBii-jwion  of  Southern  Oregon,  ami 
litv— v  ■     '   -:n  lyrmiiieiit  ajjrieultural  aiM 
ci  I  i»  in  thi.'  roiintry  witliout  i'. 

or  I,... .; That  the  future  trade  of  thiM :. ,, 

perhaps  we  miRht  say  the  traiic  of  Europe,  with 
China,  will  find  its  passage  throuj^h  Uref^on,  we 
have  no  manner  of  doubt.  A  dense  and  active  pop- 
ulation, iwat»!d  on  the  harbors  of  the  Pacific,  in  a 
climalo  the  most  favorable  to  activity  and  industry, 
will  make  themselves  the  masters  of  that  fircat 
oomiikTce  and  scatter  the  products  of  Eastern  Asia 
over  our  continent.  There  will  then  be  no  further 
occasion  for  doublinf^  the  C'ap<?  of  Good  Ho]>e  or 
tempting  the  stornii!  of  Cai)e  llorn,  nor  even  for  the 
shorter  passage  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
This  commerce,  however,  must  have  the  usual 
m<-:>><x  ■■rir-i.K.iwiri riti.iii  liy  Water  Or  railway. 

•  the  Mis.souri  anci  the  Co- 
Iii!  ,,      »'hinp  to  ea<'h  other  on  the  ! 

Oi'  -  ot  the  Hocky  Mountains,  yet  offer  a  I 

T<  r  rt   means  of  transportation   by  boats, 

and  aac  111!  into  elevated  and  cold  regions  far  to  the ' 
north,  where  they  arc  frozen  for  a  considerable  partj 
of  the  year.     Nature  has  meanwhile  provided,  in 
the  South  Pads,  as  it  is  called,  an  oiwning  through  ' 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  divides  the  immense 
Tmlley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  from  the 
region  drained  by  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the ! 
Pacific.     This  passage  a.sceiids  from  the  east  and 
descends  to  the  west  so  gradually  and  impercepti- 
bly, that  art  itself  could  scarcely  have  levelled  the 
mountain  ranges  in  a  more  |>erfect  manner  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  railway. 

Thfe  project  brought  before  Congress  by  Mr. 
Whitni'v.  on  which  the  committ4!c  make  their  re- 
jMirt,  only  anticipates  what  must  inevitably  happen. 
The  South  Pass  in  the  channel  of  a  great  future 
commerce,  and  the  means  of  traii.'<|>onation,  at  some 
period  or  other,  will  lie  a  railway.  The  new  com- 
munities on  the   Pacific,  with   their  Asiatic  com- 

m< 1  ..  .11 •'   • -node  of  comniu- 

ni'  f  scat  of  Eunt- 

pt -"■'    (' 'r.-«s    is. 

whether  it  is  not  the 

prew^iit  tune,    fari  ^wiy  ; 

whether  the  c  '  -ommerce  could 

not   now  br   I  iv  provided,  and 

V  '  iikI  uliiitisi  iiiuiie<iuile  inciease  of 

til  ,   ^.-inTity. 

Ihi:  ri  j-url  which  was  presented  to  the  senate  by 
Mr.  BriTw.  of  Illinois,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
pF'  'it  it  was  agreed  upon 

ui  It  diseuases  sere- 

ri  •--■'«  has  the  power 

t<i  liether  the  oon- 

tx-  -  •!'■   whether  the 

means  adequate 

to  the  <'■''  >r  its  con- 

•metaon.      I  will 

BOl,  w«  saipi"  ItV. 

The  pfBctic'i 
•id«r  a«  ■■ttl' 

t" 

on  wnicn  uie  proj».t:i  win  pruuauiy  Oc  most  sirt'iiu- 


ously  opposed  arc,  that  the  means  relied  upon  an 
not  adequate  to  the  end,  and  that,  after  the  work 
shall  have  been  completed,  there  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient truiB|Hirtalioii  to  keep  such  an  iniinenw  length 
of  railway  in  proper  repair.  As  to  the  first  of  tlieae 
points  the  oonunittee  say  : 

"  Those  means  are  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 

.i<iuired,  and  to  lie  ao- 

it  of  the  Indian  title,  to 

'ti  iiiim  iiiiit^  im  each  side  of  the  road, 

:  rum  Lake  Michigan  to  tiie  shores  of  the 


"  Through  a  considerable  extent  of  the  route  the 
land  is  said  to  be  unsuitable  for  settlement  and  cul- 
tivation, and  could  not,  therefore,  be  exi>ected  to 
sell.  Hut  for  about  700  miles  from  the  easU'rn  ter- 
minus, the  lands  are  said  to  l>e  of  giHKl  quality, 
though  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  timber,  and 
would  readily  sell  at  $  1.25  jier  acre,  if  the  road  bo 
made ;  which,  estimating  that  there  would  be 
2(1,800,000  acres,  would  produce  the  sum  of  $  33,- 
500,000.  Calculating  that  in  the  1,483  miles,  from 
the  South  Pass  to  the  mouth  of  the  ('olumbia,  1,000 
miles  of  that  distance  would  b*>  found  of  sufficient 
value,  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  the  road, 
to  command  the  same  price,  (and  it  is  believed  that 
the  value  of  agricultural  i>roductioiis,  connected 
with  the  water-power  to  be  found  there  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  fully  justifies  this  estinuite,) 
there  would  be  38,400,000  acres,  which  would 
amount  to  $  48,000,000  ;  and  together  these  sums 
would  amount  to  $81, .500,000,  with(uit  considering 
of  any  value  the  intermediate  distance  of  I. Ill 
miles,  forming  an  area  of  42,73'.(,2tH)  an  '     ■',  : 

but  which,  taking   it  at  the  worst,  m  t 

loa.M  some  verilaiit  ami  valuable  spot.s,  smi.  m  uhukI 
liecome  dcsiralile  for  small  settlcmciiis,  ami  as 
de|>ots  for  the  use  ut  the  roa<l  and  for  commodities 
and  productions  of  intersecting  veins  or  lateral 
channels  of  trade  and  coinmerc*'.  The  length  of 
the  pro|)osed  road  being  2,630  miles,  and  the  esti- 
mate for  it»  construction,  according  to  Colonel 
.\hert,  being  S20,(HI0  pi-r  mile,  the  probable  cost 
would  be  $52,000,000,  leaving  an  estimated  sur- 
plus for  repairs,  and  to  keep  the  parts  in  operation 
until  the  whole  is  completed,  of  $28,1)00.000. 
This  would  appear,  on  full  reflection,  to  be  a  mod- 
erate and  safe  calculation  ;  and,  moreover,  the  com- 
mittee have  reason  to  tielicve  that,  from  the  exciting 
interest  which  would  not  fail  to  surround  this  under- 
taking, wli'ci  ■■  "■■  I"  L'un,  the  prewure  for  acquisi- 
tion and  I  in  the  fertile  part  of  these 
lands,  and  :  ;iity  of  so  extc^nsive  a  work, 
would  place  their  value  at  least  at  the  minimum 
price  of  the  public  lands.  The  committee,  tlienv 
fon>,  incline  to  Ixdieve  that  the  means  proposed  are 
abundantly  sufiicient  for  the  end  in  view. 

The  question  of  the  benefits  of  the  railway  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  will  Ik;  used,  occupies  a 
large  |M>ninn  of  thi!  report,  and  the  committee  seem 
to  have  labored  tins  part  of  the  subject  with  a  good 
deal  of  care.  We  have  space  at  present  only  for 
one  of  the  remaining  topics  on  which  the  report 
touches: 

"  Another  powerful  m  in  favor  of  the 

proposed  road  the  con  I  advert  to.     It  is 

the  probability  of  the  ocriirnnce,  thai  as  the  Ter- 
ritory of  (hi'gon,  now  so  distant  from  iis.  fill'  up 
with  an  enterprising  .ind   indiiHlrioiix   \  "i 

the  lu'veral  st.ati'«,  ihev  will  altrnct  to  r 


Its  pruux'tiiig  curl',  wiiMii   ' 
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Btowotl  in  full  measuro  by  roaaun  of  the  diffii-nltv 

of  ac-c('»n  liy  land  ami  by  water.     A  v  < 

iipprt'bi'iiMKin  Bi'ciiis  then  tu  I'xbit,  ibat 

DK'aii.t  likt^  till'  mil'  pru]KKKHl,  v(  > 

tioii  willi  tli;it  ri'irioii.  be  Uevi^' 

that  rouiilry,  »••         ' 

tioim  and  iit  iiiiin 

of  ilM   IIIINJlioil,   ll.-i  "" 

);iiM'rniiiL'iit,  will  br 

rate  govrriiinint — a.-..,  . 

porlti,  and  harbors,  iiiviiiiiK  all  tlir  i 
earth  toafrw  trsidf  with  ihcin.    Fmm  i: 
they  will  control  and  nioiii>|><dizc  the  vulualilc  liah- 
rries    of  tlio    I'acifir,    rontrol    thr  coast    tnulo   of 
Mexico,  South  America  and  the  Sandwich  Islandu, 
and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  of  Japan,  of  China, 
and  of  India,  .uid  beeoine  iiiir  most  iLiiiKenius  rival 
in  the  conunerce  of  the  world.     In  the  opinion  of 
the  cominitti'i',  this  road  will  hind  these  two  gri:!' 
((eodraphical  secliims  iiulis.H(i|>]hly  loj;i'ther,  to  thi 
mutual  ailv:iiit.i|;e,  anil  he  the  eeinent  of  a  uniui, 
which  tinu'  will  hut  render  inon^  durable,  and  make 
it  the  admiration  of  the  world." 

We  are  aware  that  the  t'eaaibility  of  this  project 
has  been  called  in  ipicstioii  in  a  liiKh  quarter,  and 
that  Koine  of  its  opposers  who,  however,  have  not 
taken  pains  to  make  themselves  very  well  ac- 
quainte«l  with  its  merits,  are  very  fond  of  callin){  it 
a  humhuj;.  It  is  no  humbug;,  but  a  majrnificent 
scheme,  founded  in  large  views,  looking  to  noble 
objects,  and  presentinj;  an  as[)ect  of  (freat  plausi- 
bility, a  scheme,  in  short,  such  as  no  man,  who 
duly  considers  our  eeographieal  situation  and  the 
close  inti-rcoursc  with  our  western  neii;hlK>rs,  the 
Asi'iitic  nations,  which  we  shall  maintain  at  no  di.t- 
tant  day,  when  our  sleamers  shall  issue  from  the 
Straits  of  Fucji  to  trade  with  Japan  and  ("hiiia,  will 
feel  himself  justified  in  rejecting  except  afu-r  very 
careful  oxamination. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


»  11"  :uii  IK  iiiK  r  a 
I  I  way  to  patroniU' 


a  "  card"  that  "  ho  will  spatp  no  pains  in  extrieal- 

(  tho*c  who  will  favor  him  with  a 
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From  ihe  Knlckerbucker. 
A    SHORT    CHAPTER    ON    ADVERTISEMENTS. 

As  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  so  is  a  man  by 
his  advertisement.  I^et  craniologists  amuse  them- 
selves by  manipulating  the  ontrr  skull ;  give  mo  a 
Iieep  at  his  '•  three  times  inside"  development,  and 
will  disUince  them  all,  with  Combe  at  their  hintd, 
in  arriving  at  his  true  character.  He  will  betray 
himself  in  his  advertisements,  as  in  his  cups. 

Kvon  when  he  thinks  hinuself  best  concealed,  hav- 
ing assumed  a  fictitious  signature,  he  is  but  playing 
the  woinleix-k  part  of  hiding  his  head  to  no  pur- 
pose. To  illustrate :  I  am  not  the  owner  of  any 
"  twostory  house  in  a  pleas;int  neighborhmxl :" 
but  if  thus  comforuihly  possessi^d,  I  should  hardly 
bt"  induced  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  inquiry 
after  just  sueli  a  tenement  by  "a  young  gentleman  i 
with  a  small  family,"  who  desires  you  to  address 
a  line  to  "  Uolla."  I  have  met  with  a  notice  of  a 
stray  dog  who  w:is  represented  as  "  answering"  to 
that  name,  but  doubt  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  should  feel  inclined  to  emulate  that  quad- 
ruped's sagacity.  Indeed,  from  the  extent  of  clev- 
erness displayed,  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  nom  dr 
gufrrr,  I  should  entertain  a  suspicion  as  to  the 
advertiser's  being  endowed  with  a  sutficient  strength 
of  mind  to  know  when  quarter-<lav  came. 

But  it  is  the  hoily — the  spirit,  t  may  say — of  the 
advertisement  which  should  especially  guide  us. 
1  can  barely  imagine  that  any  one,  unless  in  tilrc- 
mis,  would  voluntarily  submit  his  head  to  the  op«<r- 
ating  hands  of  a  dentist  who  assiues  thu  public  lu 


llien:,  he  is  at  it  now;  hear  him 
that  piece  of  shilling  calico  to  the  ;' 
woman  :  "  Fast  colors,  madam."     ^ 
yon  will  say  so  ydurself,  when  vou  . 
rapidity    wilh    which    lliey    will   disaiii;;ir 
wash-tub.    ()b.serve  that  ticket  wafered  on  the  win- 
'  II' :  "  Colored  woman's  ghives."     Uon't  be 

into  patronizing  the  e.Htablishment  on  abo- 

,,i>junds,  Mr.  Ilirney,  for  you  may  read  on 

the  ticket  below,  "  (Inen  children's  bonnets."  Ha 
has  only  put  the  adjirtives  in  the  wronf  i.l n-,- 

Perhaps  the  most  '■  taking"  ad*'  are 
those  in  the  controversial  form,  ImUu'  .uala 
who  may  both  have  happened  to  hitch  u(ion  the 
.same  branch  of  business  for  a  livelihood.  Two 
dentists  had  a  brush  some  time  ago;  I  forget  which 
got  Ihe  lietler  ;  i>erhaps  it  was  what  sportsmen  call 
"  drawn  ;"  but  the  j'  '  ird  to  think  it  strange 
that  they  whose  hi;  'v  consistetl  in  hold- 
ing ii/Arr  j)eople'8  jii\\>,  I  iiinii  11  t ;  ind(«d, 

common  sensi'  and  ..•F.sop's  fable  might  have  dic- 
tated the  policy  i<(  ii.  "■  I'.ii.  f.niiiM.r  ,,i,e  way. 
Then  auain,  the  '•  i  -ime  mo- 

noiMilized  the  advrr:        ^  ••  Sun." 

The  savage  manner  in  which  it  wiis  handled,  made 
it  but  too  apparent  that  there  was  no  cow  called 
"  Human  kindness"  in  the  dairy  of  cither  solicitor 
for  public  sympathy;  and  vet,  such  Li  man,  we 
were  uii<  \   drawn  into  it;  for  although  it 

was  no  !  >'  matter  to  us  whether  the  ani- 


■   are  Iree 

.e  "  pale 

■  i.....ral  way, 

which,  to  use 


:.h 


Txy. 

>>g, 
.  to 
of 
me 


mals  are   uo   \ij"in  carrots  or  I. 
to  confess  a  prejudice  in  favor 

result"   of  their  ruminai 

without  the  addition  of  ■ 

the  inild*-st  langua>;e,  din  -  

But  the  great  caoutchouc  conirovi 
bids  fair,  from  the  very  nature  of 
"stretch  to  the  crack  ol  ihwiin."  I 
patent  right  is  the  rausa  btlh,  and  a." 
at  which  two  can  play,  "  cribhage"  m<  ins  tu  hare 
naturally  suggested  itself,  from  the  analogy,  per- 
haps, between  "  two  for  his  heels"  and  the  article 
of  over-8hi>e».  Ambitious  of  a  rubUr,  however, 
they  have  called  in  judge  and  jury.  I>id  it  ever 
occur  to  them  that  the  lawyers  arc  keeping  the 
game  ? 

We  can  arrive  at  no  positive  conclusion  from  the 
signs  of  individuals  denoting  their  diflt-rent  trades, 
mysteries  or  callings.  To  be  sure,  a  little  pardon- 
able vanity  may  be  pn-Himtrd  of  the  pinillerer  who 
calls  himself  "  Turk  t  ;"  but  he  is  doubt- 

less as  well  entitled  latioii  as  the  crock- 

erv'-inan  is  to  that  ol  ■ '  (  hiiia  .Merchant."   A  worker 
in  hard-wood  and  ivory  has  a  siijn  at  the  comer  of 


SiXih-avenue,  "  '  -  -  neatly  enough  insoribi^d, 
"  Turning  up  :  — ^which  reads  mon'  like 
the  fragni'  ■''  - i n  intima- 
tion resi"  I ;  now, 

as  "itis.i  and  this 

alley  hap[>ens  to  be  a  shon  one.  1  doubt  the  neoc*- 

sity  of  aoy  notification  whatever.      Perfaapa  thk 
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▼CTT    id^^     orncainfT    llm    m  <  it  J     i.t'   flu 
ttUM> 

Bat,  u  I 

n]kte  too  elonely  upon  this  sproips  of  advrrtisemcnt ; 
for,  as  in  a  dmuth,  m  in  a  mptrn|)«Ii8,  nil  sipis  fail. 
The  litU-  of  a  book  is  an  advi-rtiscmi-nt,  and  one 
Vhich  requires  more  consideration  than  it  generallv 
neeires.  An  author  has  become  »o  familiar  witii 
the  eommon-plarr  mund  of  his  own  name,  that  he 
ia  I  ;  of  the  edi-ct  it  may  produce  when 

eor  li  the  subject  on  which  he  has  licen 

■»ir  '    ''lat  Bhort-neeked  man  who  came 

ill!  t  now,  for  the  purpose  no  doubt 

ol  ....  ;::i»ir  of  "  a  bill."     Why  has  he 

c<'  ;il  why  does  he  move,  in  somewhat  of 

a  1-  liner  to  \>e  sure,  toward  the  dmir?    Is 

he  olii  udcd  !  No  ;  the  first  book  he  set  his  eyes 
up<in  was  "  Rush  on  the  Hrain."  Observe  that 
well-fed-lookinc  old  gentleman ;  what  a  ucrcwinp 
up  of  countenance,  and  sudden  twitching;  up  of 
right   fool:  "Treailwell   on  the  flout"  meets  his 

friancc.  "  Is  there  nothinp  else,  mailam,  you  would 
ike  to  look  at'"  "  Nothing  I"  says  the  lady  with 
the  imellinp-bottle,  hysterically,  as  she  leaves  the 
shop.  She  had  se«>n  quite  enouph — the  title  of  the 
first  bo*)k  which  had  (rrected  her,  was  '•  Bell  on 
the  Nerves,"  and  the  second  was  "  I'ltcbir  ..n  il.i. 
Head."  Now,  I  myself  am  not  more 
than  most  persons,  but  on  a  certain  occsi.'- 
a  little  more  bilious  than  usual,  I  confess  to  a  very 
bilce-walery  sort  of  feelinii  cominp  over  me,  as 
"  Watts  on  the  Stomach"  siarcd  mo  full  in  the 
face.  IxH  authon*,  who  iheinselves  of  all  others 
dread  to  b<-  ill-spoken  of  lichiml  their  backs,  have 
the  same  con8idi>ration  for  tiieir  IkkiIu. 

The  ("  r,<l  the  Kpitaph  form  another  spe- 

cies of  lit.     The  latter,  like  the  siirns 

before  -     rarely  to  be  depended  on; 

their  f  into  a  proverb;  and  "  Hie 

acel"  ;  ,.  ,rr,.,.ii......j  «i,f!li.,!  in  tniiis- 

lalion.  11  the 

beUcr.  ,  ..  iit," 

says  Shakspearc  ;  and  hence  I  was  always  favora- 
bly struck  with  the  one  on  the  toinh  of  an  actor, 
once  well  enou(jh  known — "  Kxit  IJurbaee." 

With  resjiect  to  the  Ohiiuarv.  I  remeinl>er  to  hare 
seen  one  in  by-(rone  days,  which,  after  settinif  forth 
the  customarv  "Christian  fortitude  and  resipna- 
liM    "  italion  for  the  friends  and 

r  !o  follow  him.  on  the  next 

d:.  :•    [p.iuiii  ^^ilr•nc»•  no  traveller  returns." 

Til     -  1   the  at«ive  Ix'tnivs  the  |>en  of  no  very 

clo.-*  ri  .;.jiiiiT,  as  the  terms  of  the  invitation  would 
be  apt  to  produce  what  logicians  ctill  a  "  non  sequi- 
tur.  The  "  useful  wilb  the  sweet"  was  well 
combined  in  th<-  obituary  of  a  P'rench  shop-keeper 
who  Hied  veam  ago  in  Pans.  Therein  we  were 
III  nu-d  with  the  virtues  of  the  defunct, 

ir.  1  in  a  "  nota  bene"  that  "  his  inconsola- 

ble widow  still  continued  his  business  at  the  old 
Mand." 

Thr  t   no  victory,  worth  speaking  of, 

over  il 

In    ..  ..   „,.„..i.;„„  ......v,.   1...  ..1 1 

fn.::,   •    .  :    .   ,,■   ,   : 
('■ - 

s<  il  obtain  to  any 

e\  World.     One  » 

su|i;-i~'  Ml  ii    11                             iiaster  ha<l  stood  (^ml- 

fnili.  -  1    -   !  ■.''    •  III   the  Stat*'  of  New 

Y  \  irifil.  Ovid,  Troy,  f'ar- 

1  ne,  too '    I  wonder  whether 

tl,.     :.  Ti"'    fill'- face  includes  tlie 


^  to  call  themselves  Romans!  Now, 
,te  ;  for  to  the  ear  of  a  Knicker- 
:s  not  unprettily— certainly  not  un- 
patnotically — to  hear  a  pood  matron  boast  of  her 
beinp  "an  old  New  Yorker;"  whereas  it  would 
po  against  the  prain  of  any  l:uly  in  our  sister  city, 
Trov,  to  proclaim  herself"  an  old  Tmjan." 

1 II  conclude.  In  former  days  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals were  advertisements  of  the  quality,  sliain', 
or  occupation  of  their  res|)ective  bearers.  As  the 
Bnnctrvrs  (now  Hunkers)  were  so  called  no  doiiht 
from  their  pcncrosily ;  proliably  the  first  of  the 
name  kept  o|M'n  house,  l.illk,  fmm  the  recipient 
of  that  copnomen  lieiiip  perhaps  of  a  short  slock; 
the  Clarks,  from  their  literary  proiicnsitiea,  and  so 
on.  Hut  the  only  name  which  occurs  to  me  as 
substantially  carryinp  out,  even  to  the  present  day, 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  on  its  first  appli- 
cation, is  that  given  in  the  ScriptUK*8  to  the  devil 
— "  Abaddon.^' 


Ix) !  Tiif:  Poor  iKnus. — The  Albany  Herald 
relates  the  fiillowinp  incident  which  occurred  at  the 
recent  n)bbcry  of  a  CJerman  family  in  that  city  : 

"  They  stood  in  a  proup  on  the  pier,  the  wnnien 
wrinpinp  their  hands  and  cryinp  most  piteou.-ily ; 
the  old  man  and  his  sons  and  sons-in-law  stnndiiip 
liy  with  apony  imprinted  on  their  faces  in  stern 
lines.  They  were  in  a  stranpe  land,  and  tlieir  all 
was  pone.  Tlie  cniwd  stoml  ptizinir  at  the  (H'oup, 
some  curious,  and  son.'       '  '     '     "'        '        "'V. 

The  law  wa-S  by  its  : 

and  tlii^  robliers  ;  hut  .-,u.|.......   ■  .•:,...  ....    |..><ir 

fiermans  needed.     No  white  man  or  woman  con- 
veyed it  to  them. 

\  Ix-autiful  squaw  came  by  and  looked  at  the 
mournful  proup  with  her  piercinp  black  eyes — her 
face  except  her  eyes  w  as  as  stone — but  her  heart 
understood  and  /<7/ for  the  distress  she  saw.  .She 
stole  noiselessly  up  to  one  of  the  women  and  pluck- 
ed her  toIk-  ;  and  then  with  a  smili^  like  an  anpel, 
thai  must  have  shot  deep  into  the  woman's  heart, 
she  olTen-d  her  a  shilliup.  It  was  nfiisiKl  with 
kindness  and  with  fresh  sobs :  but  we  know  the  act 
was  repistered  with  a  shout  of  triumph  in  heaven." 
— Philadelphia  Amirican,  28  A«j!, 

The  i,.*te  AtEXANnER  Lawsos. — We  should 
have  noticed,  more  particularly  than  has  lieen  done 
in  this  pajHT,  the  death  of  the  late  eminent  and 
venerable  artist,  .Alexander  I^awson,  who  expired 
in  this  city,  on  Saturday  l;u>t,  in  the  seventv-fiflh 
year  of  his  ape.  Mr.  Ijowson,  like  his  celebrated 
friend  Wilson,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  like 
the  "  Paisley  packman,"  he  discoverml  here  his 
abilities  and  won  here  his  reputation.  As  on 
eiiprftver  of  birds  and  animals,  Charlc-s  Lucien 
Bonaparte  declared  that  he  had  not  an  opial  in  iho 
world.  His  chief  excellence  was,  no  doubt,  in  this 
department  of  his  art,  but  everylhinp  from  his 
burin  was  executed  with  prcat  taste,  skill  and  deli- 
cacy. 

1'he  plates  to  Wilson's  Omitholopy  are  a  lastinp 

nment  of  his  ability,  and  of  1"^  ''•  vn.."  i..  "<-j- 

also,    fiir   he   lH'stow<"<l   so  ii 

I.  that  we  have  understrxxl  tl  ,  !    'h 

paid  to  him,   did   not   amount  to  more   than 

iity-five  cents  per  diem   for  his  services.     He 

I  died  suddenly,  havinp  been  enpaped  with  the  prnver 

I  but  Iwodnv  hefiire — He  was  one  of  the  most  kind- 

■  men  in  the  world,  and  it  may 

•  "  none  knew  him  but  to  love 

J  mm.  ' 


COMMERCS  TEBSUS   OLORY. — MISCELLANY. 
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Frnm  tha  Ttu*  Sun. 
COMMGRCK    VRRSUS    GLORY. 

One  of  the  nioxt  mnrkctl  dcvi'lopmfnis  iif  tin- 
pHst  I'rw  yi';i",  inoru  |KirlHMil;irly  111  llif  la»t 
Iwi'lvr  monllm,  (■  ■••  '"■'  "  i'"  f"'  'tnt  ronimiTn^ 
and   in(lii<>triul   n  iliiate  ill  all 

rcinmrii's,    tli;vt  no    bt-oomo 

n  iilv  i;n|"'- -ilili'.  1  hi!  pn-sriit  nkiniiiHli  with 
M'  \ic(i,  -.1  111  Iriiin  bciiiir  at  vari.iiici>  with  ihis  |i<>- 
sitiiiii,  (iiily  proves  its  truth.  Nearly  ull  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  are  at  this  time  at  war  with 
barliarous  iiatioim,  while  the  most  profound  peace 
■narks  their  rapidly  jrrowincf  iiitercoiirw  with  each 
other.  Kii.Hsia  is  combatin?  in  the  ( 'ircafwian 
motintiiins  with  a  brave,  fearli'ss,  but  .leini-liarbar- 
ous  raee.  Fr.uiee  eontiiiues  her  blomlv  attempts  to 
oppress  the  tribes  of  Aliferia.  Kiisjland  h:i.s  not 
sheathed  the  bloinly  weapons  that  forced  her  way 
into  Lahore.  Fniiice  and  Knijland  lop'ther  are 
attemptini^  to  crush  the  spirit  of  iiidepi-ndeiice 
on  the  La  Pl.ita,  and  the  United  States  are  reindl- 
inff  the  alt:ick  of  the  despotic  chiefs  of  a  weak,  an- 
ti-commercial i>eoplo.  On  the  outskirts  of  civili7.a- 
tion  in  all  ilirections,  from  one  cause  or  another,  the 
anas  of  the  larijer  powers  aro  enlarging  tho  circle 
of  the  di'iienil  commerce. 

This  operation  it  appears  is  not  interfered  with 
as  lonpr  ;is  it  docs  not  take  a  shape  to  interrupt 
trade.  (lovernments  and  mditicians  pursue  their 
old  trade  of  war  uiiinidestecl  liv  the  commercial  in- 
terests, as  lonu  ;ls  tlir  fn  .■  action  of  tho  latter  is  pot 
restrained  by  ili  Time  was  when  the 

action  of  the  Kn  nment  was  contndleJ  by 

those  who  reapeij  all  lie;  iVuiw,  the  honors  and  emol- 
uments of  a  state  of  war  without  incurrini»  any  of 
its  hardshi[is.  'l"ho  interests  of  commerce  and  the 
rights  of  tho  people  were  in  those  days  of  far  less 
importance  to  trovemment  rulers  than  a  fancied  point 
of  honor  or  the  sovenMijiily  of  a  p.atch  of  land. 
Knijlanil  went  lliroii!,'h  loiisj  ye.irs  of  warfare  and 
hloiKlshed  at  llie  e\pcn.se  of  mo.stof  the  debt  which 
now  crushes  lior  poo)de  into  tho  dust,  because  her 
minister  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  fulfil  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  into  which  he  had 
solemnly  entered,  and  which  siipulato<l  that  Eng- 
lish troops  should  evacuate  the  Island  of  Malta. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  surrtMider  that  rix-k 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  as  a  con.sequence, 
after  twelve  years  of  war,  tho  people  have  for  thirty 
years  groaned  under  tho  annual  payment  of 
$  150,000,000  for  the  interest  on  the  debt  cr<:'aled 
to  carry  on  that  war,  am^  the  debt  is  still  as  large 
as  ever.  Notwithstanding  that  debf,  commerce  h.Ts 
continued  to  grow,  and  the  industrial  interests  have 
annually  gained  upon  the  aristocratic  power  of  the 
nobles.  Tho  result  is,  that  thoy  will  no  longer  suf- 
fer war. 

During  that  old  period  of  arrogant  pn^ensions, 
England   laid  claim  to  tho  Oregon,  and  refiused  to 
settle  it  on  equit.dile  principles.     She  adhered  to 
her  grasping  policy  in  negotiation  down  to  1*10. 
and  then  consented  to  take  that  which  she  alwn\ 
had    refused,    because    her    commerrial    interi 
overpowerrtl  the  arrogance  of  her  ari«'. —-..■>■     ^ 
consented  to  take,  in  June,  1810.  thi- 
ef land  that  her  minister,  Mr.  I'acken! 
in  August,  18^1.5.  to  bo  inconsistent  with  "  fairness 
and  equity."     Thirty  years  ago.  she   could   not. 
with   safety  to  hersell".  have  reee<le<l  so    palpably 
from  her  pretensions,  in  the  face  of  Euroite,  almost 
avow«llv  from  fear  of  a  war.     She  can  do  so  now, 
because  the  commercial  intcivst  of  Europe  has  ad- 


vanced in  almost  as  great  a  ratio,  and  the  people 
apprcriutu  the  imiwrtanco  of  pnice.  Tliey  aro 
aware  that  it  is  only  in  tunc  of  p<;iice  that  the  \mso- 
ple   Im-coiiu;    .''':  '    ''  '  — 

that  an  occa.-.  ■•  a 

new  fuM"-  ■•'  'D- 

hiuici;    i!  L'e, 

and  to  (li! ,-.  .  iho 

strength  ol  and  will  ulunutvly  eolnuichiso  the 
|K.'ople. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  next  step  in  the  emancipation  of  tho  people 

of  Euro|K'.  will  be  I' 
Prince  Slettemicli. 
of  these  two  chiefs   iii^ 
the  progress  of  |«)pular 

will  l>e  the  signal  for  :i  ■  ; 
ffermany  and  Kriiiee,  to  of 
the  (icople  those  rigbis  oi  i  so 
long  deprived.  The  result  is  ine^  iho 
tram  may  l>e  fired  at  any  moment.  I  n- 
ccs  none  can  fon'sce,  and  all  goverm 
ly  preparing  for  the  end.  It  must  b- 
gle  of  the  people  of  all  countries  f  '..'.a, 
and  the  operation  of  railroads  and  i;  'in- 
mercc  are  yearly  uniting  the  |H'oplc  •■\  i.i.inpe  in 
mutual  interests.  A  jKipular  movement  in  one  na- 
tion will  1)0  rts|)Onded  to  by  ibi-  •■ '      ''ill.     The 

existence  of  di'spolism   in  on.  t  cannot 

survive  its  extennination  in  an. In.  liticr- 

ties  of  Poland  may  be  restored  in  llr  lan- 

cipation  of  all  from  monarchical  nili  ;  ■  an 

international  war  and  promote  national  antipathies 
will  be  the  policy  of  royalists,  but  each  year  evin- 
ces an  increase  of  international  sympathies,  and  tho 
union  of  tho  masses  against  nppn'ssors. 

Is  the  chambers  of  I'  was 

agreeil  to.  inviting  the  s"-  ■•  the 

notice  of  the  (iemiandiel  ilie  v.u^t  extent  to  which 
emigration  to  America  is  b>'in!;  c:\rrii'd       Ti»st  y»ar 
the  number  •■ 
than  in  the  | 
every  month,    i  ri. 
leas  than  one  five-l 

lation  of '■  ■ .1.  i(. 

is  felt.  '  IS  not  ihii 

lalcd  Iilv.    i.... :   "f  lb"  .  i: 

is  not  too  much  to  say,  arc  nn 

ish  emigration  agents,  and  by  i 

them  to  sell  their  little  proportico  (vtlwn  tliey  liavB 

any)  for  less  than  their  vabie. 

The  correspondent  of  inesiays: 

"  One  or  two  of  the  jou; 
mortification  at  seeing  such  v;i5l  mi 
and  Oennans  wend  tlieir  way  to  tb 
instead  of  ui  Algiers,  where  they  tl 
of  getting  richer  aro  Ixnter.  flr.i 
they  overlook  -.  and  that 

is  governed  hand  of  n 


"fthe  for- 
y.  I  have 
al.so  seen  a  pamphlet  in  tJemiany  to  the  same 
effect :  but  adding  that  the  numbt-r  of  Germans  in 
.\merica  is  so  great  as  to  be  alrt-adv  almost  equal 
to  the  native-born  Americans,  and  that  not  only  do 
the  Gennans  ke<'p  up  their  distinct  nationality, 
speak  thcii  own  language,  and  employ  it  in  pubUc 


~<u  greai 
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docaments,  but  that,  in  the  conrae  or  a  few  yean, 
they  will  1x1  siiflirii'nily  mnmi;  to  I'lTiTt  a  nopara- 
tion  from  thr  Aiijtli>-Saxiiii  Stall •»,  and  fHtablish  an 
indfpendcnt  German  naiiim  on  the  Amcriran  ointi- 
nent.  What  likelihood  there  may  be  of  such  an 
event  I  am  not  able  lo  say ;  but  I  can  tell  your 
readersi  on  the  auihorily  of  a  {ierman  jrcntleman 
v'  '  ■'  means  of  knowing,  that  it  r.  ■  ""  i 
I  more,  |>erliai>»,  than   woul  i 

UiM  ■..! — III  llic  estniuition  of  the  lhon>;>ii'i.~'>i  w,  i- 
mans  who  quit  their  beloved  '  Vaterland"  for  the 
New  World." 

Jewish  Emiorasts  to  America. — The  Orient 
has  the  followinir  from  Ellwanpen,  May  U  : — "  A 
lar|^  and  |>eculiar  troop  of  einipnints  to  America 
pas-icd  here  this  day.  Thi;  whole  company  con- 
sisted of  Jews  from  the  nei|ihl«iriiiif  town  of  Obcr- 
dorf.  The  poverty  which  characterizes  the  a|>i>ear- 
ance  of  fJerman  emigrants  for  Amenca  was  happi- 
ly not  perceptible  in  this  instance.  On  the  contrary, 
affluence  appeared  to  per\ade  their  ranks.  Kle- 
pinl  omnibusses  conveyed  the  parties  to  the  place 
of  embarkation,  and  all  were  dressed,  particularly 
the  handsome  Jewish  girls,  who  formed  no  mean 
part  of  the  company.  The  whole  had  a  gay 
and  cheerful  ap|)earance.  The  comp.any  carries 
with  them  a  '  .Sepher  Tora,'  (scroll  of  the  law,) 
which  they  had  solemnly  dedicated  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  Obenlorf  previous  lo  their  departure.  The 
emigranLs  follow  their  relations  and  Iriends,  who 
had  preceded  them  several  years,  and  encouraged 
•hem  to  seek  tlie  well  Iwloveil  land  of  North  Amer- 
ica, where  they  are  not,  as  in  most  (Jerman  states, 
deprived  of  their  natural  rijjhts  and  privileges  as 
ciiiwns,  on  account  of  adhering  t<i  the  faith  of  their 
ancestors." 

Emigration  isto  Virginia. — The  emigration 
from  western  New  York  .ind  the  New  England 
stAtcs  into  the  northern  part  of  Virginia  is  very 
large.  Fairfax  county  is  coming  fast  into  the  pos- 
aession  of  settlers  like  these.  Other  portions  of  the 
state  are  also  likely  to  be  resented  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. "  It  is  a  singular  spectacle,"  says  the  Kich- 
ni  '  "  'lican,  "  which  Virginia  now  presents; 
t!  of  her  own  sons  to  other  lands,  and 

tl;  )on    into  her  bordi'rs  of  citizens  from 

";  For  years  has  she  been  drained  of 

tli  ''■  '  voutliful  population,  leaving  their 

[■'  i\  by  men  who  seem  to  place  a 

hi_  ,        llie  advant:iges  which  they  have 

surrendensl . "  in  due  time,  no  doubt,  Virginia 
will  awaken  to  the  perrrpiion  of  the  main  caustis 
of  her  premature  ■  The  western  por- 

tion of  the  state  w  i .  laething  by  its  exam- 

ple, by  and  by,  of  iliu  true  sources  of  a  common- 
wealth's priMponty.  (!ot.  MrDoweirs  messages 
have  nt<..  '       '    ,  nces  on  this  subject,  with 

fi*t»  an  h  sp«^'ak  a  very  plain  lan- 

^tiage  oi  iiii-ir  own. 

,  WtnT-Nnu  Immigration. — By  the  Zul«1te,  at 

N'   '  ■■  full  files  of  West  India  papers, 

f'  iwnii  the  following  ileina  rela- 

•''  '           ■  '      '      immigration  to 

<!'  (iazrllr. 

of 
( 

M 

ft- 

rive<l. 
to  hart   ■■ 


ncr.  The  Gaxette  admits  that  they  were  not  satis- 
fied, and  that  "  distant  kindred"  were  separated. 
The  Spectator  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Yesterday  there  was  witnessi<d  in  the  yaid  at 
government  house  a  scene  disgraceful  to  a  free 
country— a  scene  bearing  a  striking  resenihlance  to 
what  is  witnessed  in  a  profe».sed  slave  market.  The 
Indian  immigrants,  by  the  Lord  William  Hentinck, 
from  Madras,  and  tliu  Cadet,  from  ('alculta, 
amounting  to  453,  were  distributed  gratis  lo  the 
favorite  applicants  by  the  iiiiinigniliou  agent  gen- 
eral, in  puri'  Maltiiiiore  or  Cuban  style.  In  apptir- 
tioning  to  the  i)lanters  the  res|i<'ctive  numbers 
applied  for,  no  regard  whatever  was  paid  to  the 
lies  of  family  or  friiiidsliip.  Wives  were  separated 
from  their  husbands,  and  children  from  their  pa- 
rents. While  b«Mng  thus  meted  out  as  mules,  if  a 
husband  rushed  towards  his  wife,  or  lice  v>rsa,  or 
a  mother  to  the  lot  containing  her  sons,  the  poor 
affectionate  cre,itures  were  rudely  pushed  bai-K  in 
the  most  brutal  and  unfeeling  manner  by  that 
amalgamation  of  inhumanity  and  self-conceit,  the 
immigration  agent  general.  Shsdl  such  tilings  be 
tolerated  in  Trinid.-ui  in  1840  t" 

De/nerara. — The  following  paragraphs,  from 
Emery's  Journal,  are  worthy  of  |)eru»al  : 

"  Most  people  in  this  quarU'i  anticipate,  as  a 
now  inevitable  event,  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with 
the  United  States.  The  feelings  consequent  on 
such  an  expectation  are  of  a  very  gloomy  kind. 
.Not  that  a  fon;ign  invasion  apjwars  to  be  the  most 
serious  ill  that  could  l>efall  us.  A  perm.inent  oc- 
cupation of  the  province  by  a  hostile  force  is  im- 
probable. Hut  It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  rulers 
to  discountenance  the  cultivation  of  every  prfnluct 
of  the  soil  except  sugar  and  its  kindred  staples. 
Peace  and  high  prices  at  home  enable  us  to  buy 
fooil  from  ,\inerica.  Tlie  results  of  a  fall  in  prices 
or  a  war  must  be  obvious.  Moreover,  our  rulers 
contemplate  that,  of  a  public  revenue  of  $8-20,000, 
$  2'JO,000  sihall  Iki  raiseil  by  a  tax  on  imports.  A 
war  would  cut  off  this  branch  at  once. 

"  The  scarcity  of  money  continues  to  prevail  to  a 
degn-c  not  paralleled  in  the  recollection  of  any- 
body. 

".So  many  coolies,  half  naked,  scabby,  famishing, 
helpless  from  ignorance,  and  overrun  with  vermin, 
infest  the  highways  of  the  metroiKjlis  ;  the  authori- 
tie«  have  hounded  on  them  the  police,  who  drivo 
lliem  into  the  lock-up  house,  (surely  an  illegal  net,) 
and  the  planters  cry  out  for  peniiission  to  conclude 
contracts  of  indenture,  that  is,  willi  b«'guilr<l  stran- 
gers, who  cannot  compfeheiid  the  significalion 
thereof.  That  soiiw  ciKdies  are  doing  well,  is  un- 
deniabh'.  Itut,  as  we  have  )>aid  for  the  intrisluc- 
tion  of  all,  and  are  bound  to  reexport  all,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  at  our  own  cost,  every  hour  of  eisdey 
vagrancy  aggravates  the  loss  of  our  foolish  specula- 
tion." 

Rarl  Darnley  felt  the  venom  of  I.,ord  Ellen- 
borough's  wit  in  the  house  of  loids,  where  he  had 
b«-en  making  a  wearisome  oration  on  the  never-end- 
ing theme,  the  wrongs  of  Ireland.  Ho  lind  ex- 
cited a  contagious  drowsiness  in  the  house,  which 
extended  to  himself,  and  was  slopped  in  the  midst 
nf  a  parenthetical  sentence  by  the  necessity  of 
making  a  hearty  yawn.  "  There  's  some  sense  in 
ihat,  however,"  growled  the  impatient  judge,  with 
a  derisive  gravity,  whiwe  influence  not  even  the 
licnch  of  bishops  could  resist. 
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A  (XioD  tpeeimen  of  pungent  hamoT,  not  al- 
ways obsr>rviint  iif  lime  or  place,  is  given  by  I<i>rd 
EliJon  UpiHi  one  of  the  rovai  iiiarriaKes,  itierc 
being  tniioli  talking  during  thu  Cfreinoiiy,  In  one 
corner  of  the  itrawing-nMim,  I^ird  Kllenbonuigli 
exclaimed,  "  lie  mleiil  in  thai  corner  of  lliu  room, 
or  yiiu  shall  liu  married  ynorselvca." 

Thb  Kovptian  Pka. — Several  years  ai;o.  Sir 
Gardiner  Wilkinson  tbund  a  vase  and  an  Kgypiinn 
sarcopliagUH,  'J,H44  years  old,  in  a  niiinuny  pit, 
whirh  he  iiuli!iei|neiitly  prescnled  to  the  Hriiish 
Museum.  On  e.vaininutiiin,  the  vuho  was  found  to 
contain  a  f^w  grains  of  wheat,  a  few  peas,  and 
other  dw'ini,  ~t,  sup|M>sed  to  have  been 

originally  similar  su.mt.x.ees.  Three  of  the  peas 
wore  presented  by  1'.  J.  Peltigrow,  Ks<i.,  to  Mr. 
W,  Grimstone,  of  the  Herbary,  liighgate,  who, 
on  thu  4th  of  June,  1H44,  planted  them  m  a  com- 
post resembling  the  alluvial  noil  of  the  Nile.  They 
Were  pl.iced  in  a  forcing  frame,  and  in  exactly  one 
month  be  was  most  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
sprouting  of  one  of  tbeni.  The  product  was  nine- 
teen pods,  from  which  fifty-five  peas  were  pre- 
served. Some  of  these  were  planted  on  the  'J3d 
of  April,  1845,  and  some  on  the  4th  of  June,  in 
the  open  air,  and  in  a  similar  compost,  and  all 
were  soon  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  pro- 
ducing quite  a  plentiful  crop  of  seed.  The  Egyp- 
tian pea  is  very  prolific,  producing  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  pods.  The  tree  grows  similarly  to 
a  dwarf  grape  vine,  about  three  fi^et  in  hcigbi,  and 
has  many  stems,  two  or  three  mother  stems  gene- 
rally springing  from  the  parent  stalk. — lirilannia. 

Paris  .\cai)e.my  ok  Sciences. — Ju/y  13. — A 
paper  was  read  by  M.  Siguier  on  the  construction 
of  railroads.  M.  Siguier  is  an  advocate  for  rail- 
road travelling  ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  a  very  much 
greater  rale  of  speed  than  that  which  is  now- 
attained  coulil  bo  adopted  with  perfect  safety,  if 
pro|)ercan:  and  skill  were  taken  in  the  construction 
of  the  roads  and  of  the  maierial,  and  due  skill  and 
attonlion  manifested  by  the  persons  employed. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  any  rale  of  speed  how- 
ever small,  is  dant;erous,  when  all  the  conditions 
of  safely  are  overlooked,  lie  indignantly  notices 
the  indilTcrencc  to  human  life  in  the  construction 
of  railroads  on  the  border  of  precipices  without 
parapets — in  the  mode  of  making  tunnels  and  via- 
ducts— ill  that  of  laying  down  the  rails,  &c.  He 
suggests  many  improvements — and  particularly  one 
to  which  he  attaches  great  importance.  Ho  rec- 
ominend.s  a  middle  rail  with  a  centre  wheel  for  the 
locomulive  ;  by  which  means  the  weight  would 
have  an  etiual  hearing,  instead  of  throwing  it  all  on 
the  sides,  and  thus  rendering  a  diraillmienl  almost 
inevitable  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  shock. — 
MM.  Boucbardat  and  Sandras  completed  their 
series  of  communications  on  the  digestion  of  fond, 
bv  an  article  on  the  elfect  of  alcoholic  liquids. 
They  state  that  these  liquids  do  not  undergo  in  the 
apparatus  of  digestion  any  other  change  than  that 
of  being  weakened  by  the  gastric  juice  and  mucus, 
the  saliva,  and  the  other  liquids  which  may  be 
present.  The  absorption  of  alcoholic  liquids  is  ef- 
fected by  the  orifices  of  the  vein.i.  It  is  particu- 
larly in  the  stomach  that  this  takes  place,  when 
these  liquids  are  taken  in  excess  or  mixed  with 
•ugar.  The  absorption,  however,  may  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  intestines.  The  chyliferous 
Teasels  perform  no  part  in  this  absorption.  Spirit- 
nous  liquors,  when  introduced  into  tho  circulation, 


are  not  eliminated  by  any  of  the  •errrtorf  orgai.*, 
a  small  portion  only  is  evaporated  by  the  lungs. 
If  the  qnaiilltv   Inken   ho  very   eri'.il.   the  arlKrial 

bl(MHl     pr.  mj 

alcohol  II  'lie 

intllieilcc  m  <'v  mm   .nun •>  i,  inio  ihe 

sy.item    by   th'  n,  may   he    immediately 

convi'ried    into    ■■ I    carbonic    acid,  but    in 

many  eases  ascetic  acid  has  Ix-en  ohiained.— A 
pa|ier  was  reciived  from  M.  Lassaignc  on  the  air 
of  crowded  nionw.  The  author  proves  that  the 
carbiinic  acid  is  found  in  the  riitiro  mass  of  air  in 
the  room — and  that  the  partial  adniinion  of  fresh 
air  will  not  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  health.— 
Athrnttum, 

SrppLY  or  Water  to  UnMr  asp  T.oNpns. — 
A  correspondent  of  the   Mrrhanim'    ' '  haa 

the  following  8|H-culations  on  the  rel  .  .i-a 

of  this  important  aeent  of  health  and  cmnturt  to 
modern  I^indun  and  ancient  Home  : — "  The  prnl>> 
able  supply  to  the  l,(M)0,0OO  inhabitants  of  which 
Koine  could  at  one  time  boast,  amounted  to 
50.1)00,IKH)  cubic  feet — being  equal  to  about  50 
cubic  feet  for  each  individual.  This  is  probably 
2U  times  the  quantity  which  Ijondon  now  receivea 
for  each  of  its  inhabitanls — a  fact  »  hieh  lmh-s  far 
to  justify  the  application  of  the  disgracitui  term 
•  buthless'  to  this  the  largest,  the  most  opulent, 
and  the  most  powerful  city  in  the  world.  How 
miserably  insignificant  do  our  water-works  appear, 
and  how  trifling  the  supply  they  furnish  to  this 
mighty  city  of  more  than  2,000,000  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  immense  flooil  of  pure  water  poured 
into  old   Rome  by  !  '      -'     And 

how  discri'dilable  tl  the  two 

capitals,  when  we  i,  ... .  ,  ,,  ,.,.  ,,..  -..j^rior  rtv 
sources  which  modern  science  has  placed  at  her 
command,  and  on  the  well  known  liict,  that,  through 
the  happy  constitution  of  the  strata  on  which  Lon- 
don .stands,  she  has  at  her  command — requiring  as 
it  were,  but  the  smiting  of  the  rm-k,  to  make  them 
gush  forth — boundle.«»  supplies  of  the  purest  pos- 
sible water  I" — .4/AfTurum. 

Partial  Destriction  of  the  Hippodromk  at 
Paris. — A  terrible  fire  broke  out  at  the  Hippo- 
drome  about    three  o'clock   on   Mond:iv  morning, 


and   re<luced  to  ashes  a  portion  of 
I  The  guardian  perceiving  that  consn 
I  issuetl  from  the  side  of  t; 
I  gave  the  alarm,  an<l  tb< 

was  immediately  or 

I  unavailing  to  save  t 
I  totally  desiniyed.      i  .. 

out  in  the  most  valuable  part  of  thr 

were  situate  the  stabli»,  the  hay  an.! 

well   as  the  dressing   rooms.     The 

horses  were  immediately  cut.  and   i 

stud  were  seen  to  gallop  in  everv  < 

towards  Paris,  others  towards  the  wo< 

The  -sight  was  a  most  exi 

who  witiicwi-d  above  a  In 

man        -  '  •'     - 

dir. 

rc.i 


them,  and  a  large  ape  in  pariicular  » 

considcnble  •rouhli-.  \hr   nninnl    ;■: 
oni' 
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of  lum. — J:ln;iiii:u.r. 
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Retivai.  or  JoRiMNA  SotiTHcoTWM. — For  some 


\. 


V  'own  ;  and 

r  1(1  forth  t\         - 

I,  ;iim1  (ithrr  public  plaovs,  iniiinu- 

ii^  _    ■irli  of  the  only  inio  Sliiloh. 

DiSAPPKARA.NcE  OF  A   Lakk — It  18  announced, 

fr. ,..  l,w,r,,,L  rh.it  the  iiihabitaiiis  of  the  valley  of 
I)  1  vrol,  have  just  been  witnesses  of 

a,  vont ;  not  claiming,  however,  the 

character  oi  a  piicaiouienoii — inasmuch  ii»  the  cause 
is  apiureiit,  mid  of  the  most  ordinary  kind.  The 
waifrs  of  the  like  of  Veniapthcr  have  suddenly 
di»;ii>|>oarcd  ;  having  flowed  out,  in  a  siuple  night, 
thniuiih  a  large  opening  broken  through  iho  bottom 
of  thrir  basin. 

The  Nile. — Mr.  Na.smyth,  the  eminent  en- 
gineer is  constructinu  two  of  the  powerful  machines 
invented  by  him  for  driving  piles,  and  which  are  to 
be  employed  in  the  cri^at  works  at  pres<Mit  in  pro- 
gress, by  ordir  of  " '  '  '  Ali,  for  damming  up 
the  Nile,  and  n  :  irrigation  of  Ixiwer 
Egvpl  ina  great  mr^is.irr  iniirpendent  of  the  annual 
riaiiig  and  overflowing  of  that  river. 

Is  the  IIous<'  of  Commons,  on  tlie  f)th  of  July,  a 
somewhat  cnriouK  jictiiinn  «:i.s  presented,  of  which 
the  followin  — 

::tcd  a  petition  from 
1  rr<u  nrw,  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
i'l  he  claimed  the  protection  of 

>(•  he  bad  not  been  able  to  obt:un  | 

\\\r  niiirts  of  law  ;  th-tt  on  his  fallnjr's ', 
bicainc  possessed  of  immense  wealth ; ' 
llrii  nt  that  period  the  Prince  Regent,  aAerward 
(J.Mirge  the  Fourth,  was  appointed  his  guardian  ; 
that  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Duchy  of  Urunswick,  ho  attained  his 
majority,  he  claimed  possession  of  his  privilege's  an<l 
fortune,  which  claim  was  refused  ;  that  wln'n  he 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  Duke  of  (Jam- 
bridge,  who  was  then  vio-roy  of  Hanover,  was 
a-  •■  '  '  _._....  .1...  —  '■■■in  afterward 
1  of  Hnins- 

„         ,  ,,,J-|m.    ,,rl. 


Ml 
p,     , 

'I 

t...i  ,.< 

justii-e 
H.'ntii    1 


T. 


1^ 

Slyletl  •• 
tiiat   the 


vnolHruii 
'ver,  who  i 
i-uriiiir,  '  ciiiilr.iry  l«i  all  law  and  i 
[HMLtmner  hits  made  various  aliens 
obtain  redres.s,  all  of  wlijcli  hail  failed  ; 
hail  U'eii  Hiateil.  u)  arrouiiiirig  for  the  !■ 

l!:  ■  ' 


I, 


oncloscd  with  a  stone  wall,  about  fiP-een  feet  high 

'  ■  '   'Mck.    This  wall  st-rvos  the  double  purpose 

g  the  ground  and  as  a  place  to  du|>0Kit 

Little     iiii'liL'S    are     inade   in    it    large 

_:h  to  receive  a  coflin,  like  tlie  pigeon-holes  in 
-k. 
The  whole  area,  is  laid  off  in  gravel  walks  and 
bordered  with  flowers  and  ^llrublH'ry,  and  beautiful 
marble  tombs  nil  over  it.  I>ainps  are  always  kept 
burning  at  night,  and  altogi-lher  I  have  never  K-en 
any  other  last  resling-placa  which  had  so  little  gloom 
about  it. 

The  lower  classes  arc  buried  in  other  pl.accs  and 
without  coffins  ;  they  are  carried  to  the  grave  on 
rude  litters,  but  the  children  and  women  generally 
on  beds  made  of  roses  and  other  flowers. 

The  wife  of  General  Canalrio  died  whilst  ho  was 
President  ad  inltrim,  during  the  aljsenee  of  .Sar.ta 
Anna.  She  was  embalmed  and  had  a  pair  of  glass 
eyes  inserted,  and  lay  in  state  for  several  days, 
gorgeously  dressed  and  glittering  in  jewels  ;  every 
one  was  ailniitted  to  the  great  chamber  of  th-;  pal- 
ace where  the  bo<ly  was  exposed.  It  was  a  most 
revolting  spectacle,  and  all  the  more  so  to  those 
who  knew  the  mo«lest,  gentle  and  unoKtent&tious 
character  of  that  very  uncommon  wom:ui.  She 
seeniiMl  to  he  unconscious  of  the  great  dignitv  of  the 
siiiiation  to  which  her  husband  ha<l  betn  efevatod, 
and  spent  her  whole  life  in  acts  of  charity  and 
benevolence,  and  was  singularly  averse  to  all  sort* 
of  ostentation  and  parade. — Rtcollccliont  of  Mttico. 

Captain  Parrv  was  once  asked,  at  a  dinner 
party  where  the  veteran  joker  was  pri'sent,  what 
he  and  his  crew  had  lived  upon  when  tliey  were 
Irozen  on  the  Polar  Sea.  I'arry  K:iid  they  lived 
upon  the  seals.  "  And  very  good  living  too,"  es- 
claimid  Lord  Erskine,  "  if  you  keep  them  long 
enough.' " 

The  Land  Rail,  or  Cor.n  Crake,  a  ^'entril- 
oquisT. — We  cannot  write  uf  the  laiul   ' "1    I.,  fnro 
dinner,  without  a  certJiin  exudation  fi' 
This  fat  little  bird  must  not  be  cunfom  iie, 

water  rail :  besides  that  its  hill  is  mucli  siiortcr,  it 
is  much  more  timorous  ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  as  to 
Iw  almoiit  invisible  but  to  the  nH^l  persevering 
IMiintcr  and  s)H)nsman  ;  and  it  is  made  so  strong  in 
the  lower  limbs,  by  the  length  of  the  leg,  shank, 
and  toes,  that  its  rapidity  of  motion  appears  next  to 
.*.  What  need  of  wings  at  all  to  a  crea- 
idering   its    proportions,    with   such   an 

-ity  of  stretch.    Talk  of  seven-league 

You    must  drop  the    siniilu,  and 

iIron<l  car.     It  is  named  com  crake, 

or  call,   "  Ocke,  creke,   ereke," 

licard  "  now  here,  now   tliere,  now 

vwhere,  and  now  nowhere  ;'' and  when  fore? 

■Iv.  that  till.'  bird  is  an  uneducated  ventrilo'|nist, 

■  ou  into  th<^  belief  that  he  is  at  any 

>t  from  the  ai'iunl  one.     In  many 

.  01.1  lU.  habits  ar.  '       ■    HT 

;   for,  thouch    tl;  ■-^^< 

IS 


Ol  tliu  iion-.<;  Ui  till/  subject. 

T:'f      1.1  :r,.t.„ I     ,.(     <: 


\\.. 


I  poawaa 
Tlccnati 


■-1) 

i  ■    i     ■      ■  "f 

"•  running  on  one  Hide  and  iho 

■  ir  away  aft<,'r  his  call,  which 

all  tiie  m'sluhuous  of  distance. —  VraKen'i 

ions  in  Shouliiig. 
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[BnriDK  in  mind  that  the  Edinhnrgfa  Reriew  may  he 
•upponod  to  rxpiTH  the  opiniont  of  the  pre«nl  mir    '-■ 
our  rcaclers  will  apprrciale  xht  inipotlaiicf  of  ihi« 
II  fof-i' '  i->' -    1  i-ri'iii  change  winch  will   iwoiiu.; 
cau^<  I  will  draw  emigrant!  fioDi  all  nation 

lo  lln:  .    1 

From  tba  Edlnlwrf  h  R«Ti«w. 
^phismrj  t'j  niunniipirs.     Pur  M.  Frederic  Das- 
TiAT.      12mo.     Paris:    1*16. 

M.  Bastiat  ha."!,  in  this  woll-writtpn  voliinio, 
colliTtcHl  and  oxpowd  the  most  |Hi|>ulnr  I'tciti-ciion- 
ist  fallui'io.s  ;  th<is(!  sDphi.ntiral  artfiiincnts  which  arc 
most  IVt'iiiifiilly  t'lnpliiycd  in  di'lcnw  of  prutrrtivc 
dutir.t  iMi  iM)|i<>rts,  and  a);ain!<t  the  I'reedoni  of  trade. 
The  piihlieatioii  of  siieh  a  l«Hjk  is  of  itsi'lf  a  pniof 
that  the  doi-lrines  of  Krw-'Pnide  are  Ix-'ginmnR  to 
tnake  some  iirojfress  in  France  ;  and  that  the  conn- 
trynien  of  '1  iir^nt  are  not  all  deluded  by  that  spu- 
rious pntriolisni  wliich  identifies  the  exclusion  of 
foreijfii  (timmIs  with  the  pniniiilion  of  national  inter- 
ests. The  siinplicitv  and  directness  of  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  i  ree-Trade,  on^ht,  indeed,  to 
secure  it  a  ready  aeceptanei*  in  all  countries  when 
reason  can  make  hersi'lf  heard,  and  where  sectiona 
inti'rests  have  not  a  coiuplele  a.scendancy.  Hui 
the  pn'sent  state  of  France  is  similar  to  that  of 
Kni;land  at  the  time  when  Adam  Smith  wrote  his 
VV'('«//A  of  Nations.  The  manufaclun'rs  and  mer- 
chants were  at  that  time  the  principal  champions 
of  the  restrictive  system  in  Kn);land  ;  the  acricnl- 
lurists — as  lie  olwerves — wen'  not  infected  with  the 
same  st-llish  and  n.trrow-minded  spirit  as  the  tnid- 
iiiR  part  of  the  community.*  The  system  of  pro- 
tection ia,  by  the  French  tariff,  extended  itide<-d  to 
all  native  |ir<Hliict^,  whether  of  ai;ricullun>  or  man- 
ufacture ;  but  the  [H'rsons  interested  in  manurac- 
tiires  arc  in  France  the  most  active  and  zealous 
advocates  of  proteclion.  The  landed  interest  prin- 
cipally desin,'  pmlcclion  in  their  capacity  of  owners 
of  wood  for  hurninp.  In  Kii(jlaiid,  however,  partly 
owinir  to  the  vast  increas)>  of  our  niannfaclnriin; 
industry,  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  la-st  war 
with  J  ranee,  the  opinions  and  interests  on  this 
subject  have  been  completely  revenu'd  since  the 
time  of  Dr.  Smith.  The  manufactiin'ra  of  V.ng- 
land  h.ive  cea-^ed  to  confine  their  ambition  to  the 
supply  of  their  native  market ;  thi'V  work  for  the 
general  market  of  the  world.  The  monopoly  of  the 
r'n);lish  market  is  then^fore  no  lonijer  important  to 
them ;  and  instead  of  asking  for  the  exclusion  of 

♦  "  Cniinlrv  ffiMillcnirn  ami  farmcn*  nrr.  ■ 
honor,  of  iilf  iHMipli-  ilic  !i!i*i  suhji'ct  t.i 

spirit  of  mnnojxtly.     Country  ifiMUlonicn  mui 

jiersed  in  ditferfnt  part.s  of  the  i-nuiilry,  cannot  so  easily 

combine   as    ntorrhnni*   and    mnntifttrinn'P',  who.  b**in« 

ct>llecled   ill"  '  '  '  '  ,    ' 

corpttraiioti 

denvor  lo  ■■' 

exchis  wliuli  llir; 

the   •■'  I    their  re-V 

coniiiu-. i-»  have  been  :..     , 

those  restraints  upon  the  imponation  ot  r 
which  Kecnre  lo  triPin  the  monowlv  of  il;. 
ket."     "      ■■■     'V  •         ■      ■         \    ■ 
was  1 
ducth' 


I  foreiim  maoufacturcs,  they  desire  that  all  rcatrie- 

■  -  '     •■'    ■'   '■•  ■•  •'       -•mal  de- 

( hi  the 

■•.I  ibo 

n 

U, 

fnim  Its  I  promoters,  obtained  tlip  name 

of  the  ,^/■  'lein. 

DuriiiK  till'  war,  com,  :■  ■  "n 

was  from    MW  to    lbl5   :  '<n 

Torious   accounts,  to   a    ^  'I  '•' 

ran;^  of  high  prices  dum  •■!    i 

double  cffiTt.      In  the  firM  [  i.nr.  \w  i 

."K-arcity  and   deamess   diirint;    the  w  I 

with  the  violent  anti-commen-ial  jsiU.  ,  ■•  .'...,.»- 
Ii'oii,  had  created  a  );enuine  conviction  of  the  im- 
(Kirtance  of  relying  on  home-grown  com,  cxclti- 
sively  of  foreign  supplies.!  '1  he  (-'om-law  report 
of  1813,  in  which  the  niislem  protective  polirv  of 
this  country  originati-d,  puts  forwanl  '  nf 

this  commercial  de|)endence,  as  the  in  :it 

for  prohibition ;  and  it  iiarticularly  dwells  un  tho 
prokibilily  of  large  supplies  of  gram  being  obtained 
'     '.ind,  for  the  supply  of  the  m  ng 

II  of  F.nglaiid,  under  an  ini]  m 

.li  <  .uMi.ition.     In  l!> ■'   •■' —   "  ';J 

i  interest,  having  bei'  .rs 

I  to  an  extraordinary  l>  is 

of  pn-venting  a  sudd  u- 

inous  depreciation.       i  13 

riYomiiiendeil  that  the  iiii|Kiriaiioii  ul  i  il 

[should    be   totally  prohibited  ;  that  tl  rt 

{  of  wheat  should  he  prohibited  w  '  ■■> 

'  under  llK^g. ;  and  that,  when  it 
'.  it  should  be  -.w  '  v 

I  ter.J     Thes<'  ]  :    ,i.^i 

I  fabulous,  wen  .  i  :•  i- 

sonable  by  st:r  •   .^    -     I-  ii 

I  thought   by   (H  .  :u- 

I  metre,  th.nt  til'  t>- 

'  ji-ct  in  IrtlS,  li  .  V  nj 

the  iHiint  of  pniliibition  at  so  low  n  price  as  bt)».  in- 
'  .stead  of  !K»s.  or  l(H>s. — the  amounts  proposed  by 
Sir  Henry  I'amell  and  the  other  advocates  of  re- 
strictive policy.^     In  consequence  of  the  corn-law 

*  The  averaire  prices  of  the  imperial  quarter  of  what 
for  the  following?  years,  stood  thus : — 

YMr.  A*«n<«  f«k«« 

•  .      d. 

ISll), 10«  s 

l«ll, »S  3 

1912, U«  6 

Hi.l. 109  « 

-idc  lor  the  dejarecia- 

"d. 

"■■ '    ■      ~    ^f>9, 

hn*.  'le 

eTl  ■  ir. 
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established  in    If^IS,  and   modifiod  by  succesxivc 
nutij.'atioii-.  -.dv  of  liil'i,  the  agri- 

oulhinil  in:.  .rvc  ilial  llieir  [itosirt- 

ity  wa:i  idciiulirj  u.ili  proU'ctiuii,  and  that  renta 
would  fall,  ur  tin:  land  ttvtn  i;u  out  of  cultivation,  if 


!  ii(  l^ird  tiri'y  and  l»rd  Mul- 

t  lud  by  Sir  l{olK-rt  Peel— the 

manutacturing  and,  to  a  great  extent,  tlie  trading 
classes  of  the  country,  had  been  deprived  of  their 
interest  in  favor  of  commercial  restrictions.  Their 
opinions  and  conduct,  no  longer  misled  by  self-rc- 
gkrding  cunsideratioiis,  naturally  inclined  to  that 
policy  wliich  is  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the 
generaJ  public.  Hence  there  were  petitions  in 
favor  of  free-trade,  signed  by  the  principal  mer- 
chants and  tradi>rs  of  Ixindon  ;  hence  the  Anti-corn- 
law  League — a  body  mainly  couiiiosed  of  members 
of  the  luanufactiiriri'  ii.ii  r.  >t  :inil  ?<iipplied  with 
funds  by  their  <■  the  protec- 

ion  enjoyed  by  ii.  '1  of  making 

nmmon  cause  with  tiiem,  for  the  maintenance  of 
M  protective  duties ;  and  even  proclaimed  its  advo- 
cacy of  universal  free-trade.  It  is  by  this  separa- 
tion of  inU'resls  that  the  cause  of  the  consumer,  of 
ihe  mere  memlior  of  the  general  public,  not  belong- 
ing tu  any  organiied  l)ody,  or  enrolled  under  the 
standard  of  any  peculiar  interest — has  l)Ccome  tri- 
iimphajit.  The  joy  of  Knig  I'riani  at  the  quarrels 
of  the  Grecian  chieftains  could  not  have  exceeded 
the  wondering  deUght  witli  which  Adam  Smith 
wouhl  have  heani  of  the  Kiiglish  manufacturers  and 
traders  having  b<MX)mc  the  champions  of  free-trade, 
and  as.sailing  tlic  protective  duties  on  agricultural 
produce.  So  long  as  all  the  [luwerful  interests  of 
a  community — agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
Commereial — are  bound  together  in  a  compact  and 
£rm  alliance  for  the  maintenance  of  a  prohibitive 
ayst"-m  of  import  duties,  tlie  unconnecti'd ,  undisci- 
plined aggn-gatc  of  e<in»umer8  arc,  in  tlic  present 
state  of  opinion  and  intelligence,  utterly  helpless 
against  such  a  coalition.  Dut  if,  from  any  circuin- 
ataoocs,  the  interests  of  those  who  have  to  sttll 
begin  to  conflirt,  tii<^  ean.'w:  of  those  who  have  to  buy 
has  some  chance  of  success.  Such  has  already 
been  the  case  in  Kiigland  ;  and  we  will  venture  to 
predict,  that,  mi  soon  as  the  prot<icted  interests  of 
r'ranr<>,  (n'rinany.  and  the  United  Suu-s,  liegin  to 
fall  out  amongst  thenutclvcs — so  soon  as  they  cease 
to  make  a  common  prey  of  the  consumer,  and  are 
found  to  do  more  harm  to  one.  aiiuther  than  to  the 
public — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  prohibitory 
tarifli  of  ihew!  countnes  lie  relaxexl. 

Sl.ireth'  - '■   ^  -   "    '■■-   ''•■•'   -'1 

Sir  James  ' 
tridir,  anil   ...      . 

meafliiri'  of  coini  riii  at  ihi:  I' 

this  w.ision,  it  ni  >,  .nat,  with  oii'  _        i, 

all  ihe  hading  sutcsinen  of  the  present  day — all 
the  public  m<!n  who  are  likely,  for  some  years  to 
come,  to  guide  the  dclibcratmns  of  Parliament — 
ar"*  fav'irabl".  not  rn'rely  U>  the  »t>«tra''t  principles 
I  ■  '  •< ,  bultnlli'  il  ippli- 

m  as  rulc«  n.     It 

)..  i,  ...... 

na'.^' 

iM.t  ; 

TirilJi.: 


hut  fur   V 
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NcTcrthcleas,  although  it  is  conceded  that  naih* 
industry  is  not  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  ;  and  that  the 
prixlucers  of  Great  Itrituin  ajid  Ireland  are  to  be 
cx|iosed  to  the  salularv  comiH'tition  of  the  whole 
world  ;  yet  there  still  abides  among  us  a  delusion — 
partly  sentimental  and  partly  jxilitic — that  proti-o- 
tion  might  to  lie  given  to  colonial  industry.  Wo 
ought  not,  it  is  granted,  to  protect  native  hard- 
wan-,  or  silks,  or  com ;  but  we  ought  to  jirotect 
the  sugar  or  coffee  of  llic  West  and  I'asl  Indies ; 
llio  wines  of  the  Ca|)e,  and  the  timber  of  Canatla; 
and  to  give  these  prinluct-i  the  iiiuiiupoly  of  the 
Uritish  market,  to  the  exclusion  of  cheaper  and 
l>etter  foreign  articles,  and  to  our  own  manifest  and 
undeniable  detriment.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
time  ha3  now  arrived,  when  tiiis  question  desenes 
a  separate  consideration  in  this  Journal ;  and  we 
therefore  proinise,  without  going  into  details,  or 
expressing  opinions  on  the  expediency  of  particular 
rates  of  duty,  to  lay  liofore  the  reader  our  views 
upon  the  origin  and  i>olicy  of  tin!  system  of  protect- 
ing the  produce  of  British  mlouies,  by  dL-u-riininating 
duties  leviwl  in  the  [Hirts  of  the  I'liiti''!  Kin,.,I,.iii, 

When  the  pAiM|K'an  nations  had,  ir  -c 

of  the  extension  of  navigation,  fonned  ;  U.- 

ments  in  America  and  Asia,  the  main  advantage  to 
Ih!  derived  by  a  mother  country  from  the  possession 
of  colonics  and  deiH'ndencies,  was  sujipiLscd  to  con- 
sist in  the  monofoty  nf  ihrir  trade.  This  monopoly, 
as  Dryan  Kduards  has  remarked,*  hod  a  very  wide 
extent.  It  consisted  in  the  mono|>oly  of  supply,  the 
monopoly  of  eiiwrt,  and  the  monoiKily  of  manufac- 
ture. 'I  he  colony  was  |Mniiitled  to  trade  only  with 
the  mother  country,  and  was  prohibited  from  com- 
mereial intercourse  with  the  rest  of  tlie  world.  It 
was  coiiii«'lled  to  receive  its  supplies,  both  tif  raw 
and  manufactured  articles,  from  the  same  source. 
It  was  compelled  to  bring  its  produce  to  tlie  same 
market,  and  to  bring  it  in  a  raw  slate ;  in  order 
that  tlie  natives  of  tlie  paramount  nation  might 
enjoy  the  profits  derivable  from  its  manufacture. 
\\  hat'  tlie  colony  had  to  st-ll,  it  was  to  sell  at  a 
cheap  rate  to  the  mother  country.  What  it  had  to 
buy,  it  was  to  buy  at  a  dear  rate  from  the  muthei 
country. 

Upon  this  jealous  and  restrictive  system,  not  only 
the  foreign  pos-sessions  of  Spain  and  K..1I  ....I  md 
the  other  continental  countries,  were  !, 

but  even   thos<'  of  Kngland,  up   to  ti  in 

war.  So  complolely  liad  it  been  established  in 
opinion  as  well  as  pru-tice,  that  this  was  the  natural 
relation  liclween  a  dependent  colony  and  its  mother 
country,  that  the  American  colonies  of  Kngland 
acquiesced  in  tho  systj-m ;  and  would  doubtless 
hare,  for  a  time  at  least,  retained  their  allegiance 
in  spite  of  its  existence,  if  the  attempt  to  tax  them 
directly  for  the  Ijcncfit  of  the  mother  country  had 
not  iHf-n  made. 

The  American  war  and  lu  crcnt  gave  to  tho 
world  a  memnnihle  |i's.<kin  on  the  necessity  of  mod- 
eration and  forbearance  in  the  oxereisc  of  the 
rights  of  a  mother  country  over  its  colonies.  The 
writings  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers,  likc- 
wuH!,  by  degrees  o[H'ned  the  eyes  of  the  Kiiplish 
government  and  iicople   to  the  miw!  ■  't 

of  tho  old  ctdonial  system  ;  so  that,  ■ni 

of  tho   last  century,  tho   commercial    i.  i-iiieiions 

•  tt..i -^..  ..r  *i^    tr.-.*    f.,.i:^-    v. A     ii     i,    -,. -.      Thn 


..lis,  1^  wi-ii  ircni'ii  i'\   Mr, 
I  olunization  and  the  Colo 
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npnn  the  Kn;;Uiih  eolnnin  lum  teen  relaxed,  and  a 

mon-  lilK-nil  policy  lias  hoen  adoptttd. 

Miicli  of  ilic  (ili\  cxrlumvi-  symom  in  however  rc- 
taiiii'il  t)y  Iliilliiiiil,  France,  and  SiMiin,  in  the  few 
(■"liini.il  i>ii-M'^%Miiis  which  ihi'.sf  ciiimlrirs  nonacwi.* 
Thus,  w  the  Spaniards  formerly  prnhihilcd  the  cul- 
livalinn  of  the  vine  and  olivo  in  their  Aiiieric-.m 
colonies ;  »<>  the  Knmch  now  prohihit  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  in  Algeria;!  a  settlement  whose 
:i'MW:ili"r,l  ..i,.,.„Tity  would  not  -  ^  ■■■  i..  ii.-.  .1.  .. 

r  to  the  most  tin 
'  'i(  France.     Kii;; 

i:iins,  lor  the  benefit  of  the  native  BUgar-retincrs,  the 
iirohihition  to  refine  snf^r  in  her  West  Indi:i 
Islands  ;  althou);h  this  manufacture  could  be  carrii-d 
on  profitably  in  those  cxdonies.  The  distillation  of 
spirits  from  sugar  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom  is  like- 
wise pnihihited  ;  and  this  prohibition  is  still  en- 
f  m-.  .1,  although  it  can  have  little  practical  effect. 
Ii  uvrvcr,  since  the  al)(>lition  of  the  commercial 
)ri\il.ges  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  per- 
iiii--i.in  of  a  direct  trade  in  provisions  between  our 
\Vi  St  India  Islands  and  the  Fnited  .States,  by  the 
refciimsofMr.  K.  Koliinsonand  Mr.  Hnskiason,  the 
ICuglish  colonies  are  subject  to  no  very  material  re- 
strictions, as  to  industry  and  trade,  imposed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mother  country.! 

While  this  restrictive  system  was,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  still  maintained  for  the  English  colon- 
i  '       "f  reciprocity  was  devised,  which  was  to 

I  lie  colony  for  the  restrictions  to  which 
11  ...I-  Miu|n'ted.  It  was  thought  that  the  s:icrifices 
made  by  the  mother  country  and  colony  ought  to  be 
mutual ;  that,  if  the  mother  country  enjoyed  a  pref- 
erence in  the  market  of  the  colony,  the  colony 
ought  to  enjoy  a  preference  in  the  market  of  tlic 
mother  country.  A  system  of  discriminating  duties, 
by  which  an  advantage  was  given  to  colonial  pro- 
duce imported  into  the  mother  country,  wa-s  accord- 
ingly introduced.  The  theory  of  this  contrivance  is 
a-s  follows  : — the  mother  eonntrj'  knowingly  sub- 
j(!Cts  the  colony  to  certain  commercial  or  industrial 
disadvantigi>s,  for  her  own  sake.     In  return,  she 

*  On  the  commercial  system  ailoplcd  hy  Spain  and  Hol- 
land towards  their  respective  colonics,  s^e  M'fircgor's 
Cnni-nr'^hf  rcir;'r'.'.  Psrt  Ti,  p.  1S4  ;  Part  xiii.,  p.  ISI. 
I  un  tins  now  relaxed  all  the  rigor  of 

1  :non(M)oIy. 

in  Aitfiers,  p.  74.  It  is  a  sin^tdar 
circuiiisUiiice,  iliat  the  lUtnians  had  maile  a  similar  pro- 
hibition in  Oaul,  when  it  was  »  dependent  prorinee. 
"  Nos  vero.  jiistissimi  homines,  (ssys  Cicero,)  qui  Trnn- 
snlpinas  i;entes  olenm  et  vitent  serere  non  smiinus,  quo 
plirri<  vi:n  nostra  oliveta  nn>ira'que  vine*  ;  quixl  quum 
1  -Irntcr  facere  diciinur,  jus/c  nondiciinur." — 

/  .  iii.  9. 

' '  :^,  in  his  Histnire  dn  Cnnsutat  H  de  TBrn- 

pire,  liv.,  xvi.,  ad  init.,  (tnm.  iv.,)  has  imninned  a  Strang 
theory  in  onler  to  aiTounl  for  the  nOaxatinn  of  the  coin, 
nial  tiinnopoly,  without  trarini;  it  to  a  1;  '     '^'        ' 

state  of  opinion  npnn  }Militiriil  and  con 
"The  Kuroivan   nations  (h<'   snvs)   ]>- 
nse*I   ti>   in»|)ort  ;  iii«.tc»d  ot'  t.,'int;  rninin.T.  ;-i!    l]i'\    iir-' 
mannfaoturinc  ;  instead  of  nni»ortin?  sncnr.  muslins,  and 

cotton  prints,  lh'-\    Iicil...  lln-^^-    ;irn.  Ir..  l.ir    lli.l:iv.  :%es   at 

home.     .4«  fi-  \  sut- 

eAW  deta  wr  '-rr." 

This  V- r  |..rn  ..i    iii-    l.l^ 

ofwtm  ^.     It  may  be  rei- 

ID  pnn  -iS   of  rnlnnies  in 

•tate  of  ih'-  Willi-  " 
count rj'men  by  an  n: 

the  fable  of  the  fill  .1.     _      ,     ,  

which  used  to  Ite  crcaily  iiiaifiiilietl  by  French  poiuicians, 
he  disposes  as  follows : — '*  1,'Inde  enfin.  sons  le  sceptre 
d'  '■«•■•'•  —  ■  ■    ■  -' ■ ^     .. ... 

? 

oe  la  metropolo." 


suhjccts  herxilf  ti>  ccrt.iin  disadvantaires  of  a  like 
nature,  fi<.  .  com- 
munities Ii  .  to  ho 
viduntarily  iiilliclfd  on  cucli  oiliet,  an.! 
by  each  party  without  coiiip|r\i(i(  Tl  < 
not,  as  in  natural  ami  '  ' 
drf ;  but    L/rilo    ut   / 

and  hiss,       '            '  s 

thus  :  I  III  !, 


i-i.     And  thus  far  the  I. 

.  which  each   party  iii  i 

on   the  •<itber,  is  actually  ^ 

suffered.    But  (as  we  shall 

fit  which  is  to  accrue  to  b<ith  larlica,  i.s  ofleu  alto- 
gether absent,  and  is  never  fully  eiijoytHl.  So  6ir 
;is  the  s<'heme  involves  a  loss,  it  is  always  succcm- 
ful ;  so  far  as  it  promisi's  a  pn«fit,  it  is  genenUIy  un- 
successful. 

The  most  remarkable  case  in  which  this  policy 
ha.s  been  jiiir..ii.  .1  l.v  Fn'land,  arc  Canada  timlier 
and  corn,  ''  ,  spirits,  and  coffee,  and 

Cape  oft;. 

During  the  late  war,  in  consequence  of  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  Danish  fleet,  ami  the  ruptun*  with  Den- 
mark  in   IS07,  it  wxs  feared  that  th.  f 
Baltic  timber  might  be  interrupted.    A 
up  to  the  first  years  of  this  century,  1  ^ 
exclusively  supplied  with  timber  froin  , 
and  had  not  derived  any  supplies fnnn  .N.'nu   '\iiii  r- 
iea,  yet  it  must  lie  admitted  that  there  was  some 
ground  for  this  appndiension.    Tlie  price  of  Memel 
timber,  which    in    |fl()2   h.ad  been   78a.    per    load, 
r.ise  in  1800,  with  only  a  slight  incrra.se  of  duty,  to 
3'2()s.  per  hiad.     Accordingly,  Mr.  Vansittart,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exclie<juer,  and  Mr.  George  Rose, 
the   president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
singular  plan  of  providing  against  this  < 
by  an  immense   :                    .      .                            ^ 
timber,  and   an                                                          1 
.\merican  limber.     I  m-  n                                            ^ 
been  mitigated  by  various  e 
particularly  by  theUiriffof  I- .-  . 
alteration  made  by  the  tariff  act  • 
interval  is  still  very  wide,  as  will    ..                      1- 
pari.son  of  the  three  first  items  under  the  head  of 
timber. 


Timlier  or  woo.! 

'tiai  fenin 

rina  Snust 

deal*, liattcns,  heir. 
handspikes,  oors,  laiii»<««l, 
or    other    timber   or    wood. 

x 

HiainM. 

•IW  hk  ArnI,  IMS. 

s.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

sawn,    split,    or     otherwise 

dressed,  |ior  load  of  fil\y  cu- 

bic Irtl 

— 

11   r 

—      1    0 

deals.                    ..tber 

timlier,  for                        ,  or 

split,  per  1'  A         :..^  ..ubic 

f«t, 

I 

0  0 

—    a  0 

stam,  per  load  of  fifty 

cubic  feel 

— 

IS    0 

—    at) 

The  result  of  this  system  has  been,  that  an  im- 

iiH'nse  importation  of  the  inferior  tiniN'r  of  Canada 
has  taken  pl.ici'  ;  and  that  the  gixxl  and  cheap  liiiiN  r 
oflhenonli       "  has  bei'U  in  gn-at  measure  e\- 

eludiM.     (  .•curred  of  ships  being  laden 


,_  _..  t t 


betw 

that 

last   few    years  n    to  one.     Tht 

rates  which  arc  act  of  this  scMot 

still  leave  an  imme:iM'  prulocuua  10  Caoada  timlMK 
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while  thev  nearly  racrifice  the  rprenue  upon  an 
article  of  lar^  imiwrtation,  not  subject  to  contra- 
band.* 

The  Capo  of  (rtHxl  Ho|>e  was  acquired  by  Eng- 
land in  ITl'5,  anil  finally  annrxt'd  to  the  crown  in 
ISOfi.  rnfiirtuiiati'lv  I'nr  us,  the  cultivaliou  of 
the  vine  had  1x-«mi  iiitrcMluccd  into  this  colony  by 
the  Dutch,  ihrouijli  ihe  assisUinre,  it  is  said,  of 
Fn>nch  refuni'is.  aflrr  the  rcvDcatioii  of  the  edict  of 
N'liii.s  Ii  >.  I  ins  :m  if  nature  hiul  nearly  liiniled 
::'•  to  KurojM'.  In  spile  of  the  la- 
!  iiin);  the  Indian  ongin  of  Bacchus, 

111  ui^  r>.Hi-imally  a  Kuropean  deity.  Nor  have 
til.  ~.i;l.  mrnls  of  modem  states,  or  their  impmve- 
menls  in  the  arts  of  cultivation,  much  exteuded  his 
domain.  Except  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  .M;ulrira 
and  the  Canary  Isles,  with  some  districts  in  Mexi- 
co,! the  Cape  is  the  only  place  out  of  Kuroiw 
when;  wine  is  maile.  Ami  it  seem.'!  from  Ihe  de- 
scription of  Dr.  Henderson,  in  his  Iliflory  of  An- 
,.;„„./  yfodrrn  ll'i/tfj,  to  be  thorouffhly  iinsuited 
action.  The  vineyards  which  yield  the 
I  .  wine  have  a  naturaf  fitness  for  the  gm|M' ; 

but  the  soil  of  the  colony  is  in  general  unfavorable 
to  the  BTowih  of  wine.  Moreover,  the  culture  is 
unskilful,  and  the  proce8»»>s  of  the  vintage  are  ill 
conducted  ;  so  that,  according  to  Dr.  llenderstm,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  wine  is  "  execrable."  Dur- 
ing the  war.  however,  and  the  existence  of  the  anti- 
I  ■  in  of  Napoleon,  it  was  thought  by 

iliat  the  supply  of  wine  from  the 
rouuiiini  iiiiL'iii  1)6  iniemipted,  and  that  it  would 
lie   a   prudent  policy  to  rely  on   the   pro<luc<!  of  a 

1!' '  -' I  ""         \  ...... r.i,,..,|y_  a   proclamation  of 

1  1811,  offen'd  great  en- 

1  _  _  .pf  wine  al  the  (Jape  of 

Good  Hope  4  and  by  an  act  of  1H13,  (53  Ci.  III., 
c.  81,)  Cape  wines  were  admitted  into  the  United 
kingdom  at  jl  third  of  the  duty  on  Spanish  and  I'or 
tuguesc  wines.  With  this  protection,  the  pnxluce 
roee  in  ten  years  from  85i),l!»5  to  2,249,910  impe- 
rial gallons,  (or  7335  to  19,230  leggers.)  The  im- 
portation of  Cape  wines  into  the  united  kingdom,  in 
the  year  ended  5lh  January,  1815,  was  423,330 
gallons ;  while  that  of  French  wines  was  only 
725,308.  The  duty  on  ('ajie  wine  is  2s.  9d.  a 
gallon,  on  o'l..'  ........  Ss.  f>d. 

The  Bn  India  Islands  have   long  en- 

joyed a  pr.  ;  "ur  market  for  their  sugar. 

During  the  existence  of  slavery,  the  sugar  produced 
in  our  islands  was  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  and  the  discrimination  had  not  much 
cH'iTt.  But  since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
the  supply  of  sugar  has  fallen  off,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  sugar  has  begun  lo  operat<i.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  im(>»rted  from  the  British  West 
Indies  into  the  I'mled  Kingdom,  was  4,103,HOO 
cwis.  in  1831.  and  2..'.<)H,910  cwts.  in  18-12.  In 
1*130  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar  was  .30s.  a  cwt., 
on  foreign  sugar  fi3s.  Since  that  lime,  the  duly 
on  colonial  sugar  has  l>cen  reduced,  and  a  diacrim- 

•  Concerning  t!  Journal,  vol. 

xliii.,  p.   Jti.  .    PH.,    Art. 

"TimtiW."      Portrr^   i'rngTfn    ni  ,  ■     '       ■       P 

III.  Mrnnit't  Ijerlun§  on  Cbloni: 

t  la  Ciliromia  and  Ihr  Mi'Timn  ;  ' 

•4jaiaii>g  Trxas,  win<>  1..  '. 

tlwutl  not  tuffiricnt  fur 

TUa  via*  is  slrang  sml  .         -  i< 

■■alrllftl  Soaw  wine  u  mad*  lO  tba  Slate  at  Ubio,  but 
•fpiMrqaalilf. 

fSM  llaM«aaMnr  Mntte,  BritUt  Ooltitlal  lOrary, 
Tol.  iU.,p.aM. 


ination  founded  on  a  new  principle  haa  been  lain, 
duced.  Under  the  act  of  last  year,  the  duties  aland 
thus,  until  the  5th  of  July,  1846. 

Brown  sugar,  produce  of  a  Brit,  pea-  s.   d. 
session,  14  0  per  cwt. 

Do.  foreign,  not  the  produce  of  slave 
lalHir,  23  4 

Do.  foreign,  Ihe  produce  of  slave  la- 
bor, 63  0 

Hi'M  is  likewise  admitted  at  a  discriminating 
duty  of  nine  shillings  per  gallon,  while  the  duly  on 
foreign  spirits  has  been  22s.  6d.,  which  ihe  tariff-act 
of  this  session  reduces  to  15s.  The  excise  duty  on 
spirits  made  in  England  is  7s.  lOd.  per  gallon. 

CorFKE  imported  from  foreign  countries  is  now 
subject  to  a  duty  of  Od.  per  lb.  ;  if  imported  from 
British  [Missessions,  lo  a  duly  of  4d.  Previously, 
Ibis  discrimination  had  been  as  great  as  Is.  3d.  and^ 
Od.,  with  a  duly  of  9d.  for  coffee  imported  from 
any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charier,  n«/  Ixin/;  Ihe  jirodvtt 
thereof.  Under  this  regulation  a  singular  practice 
arose.  As  Ihe  Cape  of  Cood  Hope  was  within  the 
limits  of  the  East  India  ('umpany's  charier,  large 
quantities  of  coffee  were  sent  lo  it  from  Brazil, 
Cuba,  and  other  foreign  countries,  in  order  lo  bo 
"  colonialized,"  (as  it  was  called,)  and  then  import- 
ed into  England  ;  in  other  words,  in  order,  by  this 
circuitous  navigation,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
lower  rale  of  duty.  The  quantities  of  coffee  im- 
ported from  the  Cape,  and  admitted  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  two  years,  1830  and  18-12,  stand 
thus : — 

Ita. 

1830 189 

1842, 6,149,489 

This  costly  system  of  smuggling,  (similar  lo  that 
mentioned  above  with  respect  to  limber,)  was  sup- 
pressed in  lH4a,  by  rendering  foreign  coffee  so  im- 
ported liable  to  the  high  duly.  The  duscriiiiination 
has,  moreover,  been  since  mitigated,  and  amounts 
now  only  to  2d.  per  lb.* 

A  very  different  feeling,  with  respect  lo  Ihe  en- 
couragement of  colonial  coffee,  prevailed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  The  Lord  Keeper  (luilford, 
being  consulted  by  the  government  in  1679,  as  lo 
Ihe  legality  of  coffee-houses,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,' 
that  "  as  ihe  coffee-houses  are  niimcries  of  idleness 
and  pragmalicalness,  nnd  hindrr  the  confurnplinn  of 
our  nntivr  jirorisions,  they  may  lie  treated  as  com- 
mon nuisances."  A  proclamation  was  accordingly 
issued  for  shiilling  np  all  coffee-hou»«;8,  and  forbio- 
ding  the  sale  of  coffee  In  the  metropolis;  but  it  led 
to  so  much  complaint,  especially  among  persons 
connected  with  ihi'  foreign  and  C(donial  trade,  that 
it  was  soon  recalled. f 

Corn  was  adniiiled  from  the  British  possessions 
in  North  ,\merira  al  a  discriminating  duly,  by  Ihe 
31  (Jeo.  III.  c.  30.  passed  in  1791.  This  act  im- 
posed a  simple  sliding-scale  of  dulies,  consisting  of 
only  three  degrees;  vi/..,  a  high  duly  of  24s.  3d. 
per  quarter,  and  two  low  duties  of  2s.  6d.,  and  6d. 
per  quarter.  By  the  arrangemoni  of  this  scale,  a 
small  pn-ference  was  given  to  North  American 
corn,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table  : — 


•On  Ihecofl.. 
lion,  vol.  ii.,p.  '■ 

1  See  Ixw J  C. 
iU.,  p.  4SS. 


I'orti-r'ii  Progrcn  of  the  So- 
p.  42. 
Utet  of  the  CHanccUori,  vol. 
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Duly  on  wbMi  par 
quarter. 


94  3 
9  6 
0  6 


When  the 
price  is 


under 
>t  or  above 
anil  uiiitur 
It  or  dbuve 


48  under  &•' 

48al  or  aSuvo  &0 

ri'Jand  uiiilvr  M 

5'J,al  ur  above  64 


111 
.1 


The  act  of  44  Geo.  HI.  c.  108,  (IH04,)  made 
tliid  scale  more  prohihilory.by  niisiiin  ihc  poiiiis  at 
which  importation  bejian,  ami  at  whii-h  the  low 
duly  came  into  ojicratiiin,  hut  maintained  alxiut  the 
saniR  pro|x)rtion8  holwot-n  forfi({ii  and  North 
Anu-rican  corn.  Ireland,  with  respect  to  the  duties 
on  corn,  remained  suhject  to  the  same  resulalions 
as  the.  North  American  colonies  up  lo  IHOti ;  in 
which  year  an  act  \v:is  pasw-d  placini:  iis  corn-trade 
on  the  fooiini:  of  a  coa.iiinu'  trade.  On  ihe  15th  of 
June,  1HI3,  .Sir  H.  Pariiell  moved  certain  resolu- 
tions nn  the  corn-la«s — sialiiii;  at  tiie  same  lime, 
that  Ihe  corn-law  report  of  thai  year  was  inlendeil 
to  render  the  United  Kinudom  inde|)cndent  of  ihe 
Continent  for  the  supply  of  corn,  and  lo  lower 
prices.  One  of  these  residutions  (No.  8)  was  lo 
ihe  cflToct,  that  corn,  ihe  prowth  or  pnidnce  of  Que- 
bec, or  the  inlier  Hriiish  colonies  of  North  .Ameri- 
ca might  be  immirted  inio  the  I'niled  Kinudinn 
without  duly.  This  proposition  wan  not  adopled  ; 
but  in  the  corn-law  act  of  IHI.'i,  wheal  frinn  a  Hnt- 
ish  colony  in  North  .Vnienca  was  admilled  when 
the  price  was  G7s.  per  quarter,  whereas  foreiijn 
wheat  was  not  admilled  until  the  price  reached 
80!!.  (.5,5  Geo.  111.  c.  S6,  s.  (t.)  Uy  the  act  of 
lS-2-i,  the  prices  at  which  North  American  and 
foreiiin  wheal  could  be  iniporliul  were  re.i|>eciively 
reduced  to  iiOs.  and  70a.  (3  Geo.  IV.  c.  00,  s.  5  ) 
In  IH-J.5,  an  act  was  p.assed  (for  a  year,  and  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parlianienl)  hy  which 
wheat  could  be  imjiorlcd  inlo  the  I'niled  Kiiiiidoin, 
from  IJrilish  possessiiuis  in  North  .\menca,  with- 
out restriction  as  to  price,  at  a  fixed  duty  of  5s.  per 
ilii:irier,*  (0  tieo.  IV.  c.  (il.)  l'l>  to  this  lime  the 
ili.seriininalinK  duty  in  favor  of  colonial  wheal  had 
li.'cn  confined  lo  ihc  Norlli  .Vmerican  colonies.  Uy 
the  act  of  IHiS,  wheat  imported  from  any  IJrilish 
pos.SL'ssion  in  North  .\inerica,  or  rhrxelurr  out  of 
lliiropr,  was  admilled  al  a  nominal  duly  of  fid. 
when  the  price  was  al  or  above  OTs.  a  quarter; 
when  below  07s.  at  a  fixed  duly  of  .5s.  (SI  Geo.  IV. 
c.  00.)  This  duly  was  rendered  slill  more  favora- 
ble to  the  colonial  producer  hy  ihe  act  of  5  Vict.  c. 
II,  (ISia.)  which  converted  the  fixed  duly  of  5s. 
inlo  a  slidin^-scale  varyiiiif  from  5s  to  Is.,  the 
nominal  duty  hecinninir  when  ihe  price  was  5Ss. 
Wilh  respect  to  Canadian  wheat,  this  limiled  scale 
was  repealed,  and  a  fixed  duly  of  Is  suhsliiiited,  by 
the  0  and  7  Vicl.  c.  20,  ( 1813.)  Prior  lo  the  passing 
of  the  latter  act,  the  Canada  leiiislalurc  imposed  a 
duly  of  3s.  a  qu.arler  upon  fiireiifu  wheat  imported 
into  Canada,  'rhe  quanlilv  of  wheat  im[>orled  from 
Canada  into  ihe  United  K.ini;diun  has  never  been 
1  irae  ;  in  181 1  it  amounted  to  a35,51)l  quarters. 
By  the  measure  of  this  session,  all  corn  imported 
from  Hriiisli  colonies  out  of  Europe  is  immediately 
admitted  al  a  nominal  duly. 

We  have  likewise  extracted  from  our  customs 
tarifT,  as  it  stands  after  the  amendmenu  of  the 
present  session,  the  articles,  not  hitherto  mentioned, 
which  are  subject  to  discriminating  duties,  for  the 

*  .\s  lo  the  unfoundcti  alarm  created  nmoni^  lh<?  seri- 
coUurists  liy  this  bill,  «•«■  Ihespfeth  "t  Mr.  F.  Robinson, 
8th  March,l327.-16  i/onsard,  p.  1053. 


Jomgn  arlif/e  tomhintd 
^Ihe  colonial  article. — An- 


import. 

Class  I. — Duly  on  tht  fo\ 
tmth  free  importation  of  th 
chuvies. 

Class  II. — Thity  on  thefnrrii;n  trrtkle  tiprtif  limn 
anil  upicards. — Kice,  rough  and  in  the  husk  ;  tal- 
low. 
Cl.4.ss  III. — Sextuple  duty. — Copper  ores  contain- 
ini;  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  copper ;  gin- 
gcr  pn'served  ;  marmalade. 
Class  IV. — Quintuple  duly. — .\rrowrool;  butler; 

cassava  powder ;  egcs. 
CiAS-s  V. — Quadruple  duly. — Copper  ores  contain- 
ing not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  copper, 
(nearly;)  lead,  pig  and  sheet. 
Class  VI. —  Tnple  duly. — .\pples,  raw;  cassia; 
cheese,  (nearly  ;)  cocoa  paste,  or  chocolate  ;  cop- 
per ores  conlaining  not  more  than  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  cop|)er  ;  hams,  (nearly  ;)  liquorice  juice, 
(nearly;)  puddings  and  sausages;  tamarinds; 
tongues,  (nearly.) 
Class  VII. — Doul'lr  duly. — Handslring  twist ;  bast 
ro|ies,  twines,  and  sirands ;  boxes ;  bricks  or 
clinkers  ;  cables  ;  ca|M'rs  ;  chalk  ;  cinnamon  ;  co- 
coa ;  ei>ir  ro|>e  ;  comfits,  (dry  .)  copper,  un- 
wrought ;  cordage  ;  cotton  manufactures  ;  cu- 
cumbers, preserved  ;  gauze  of  thread  ;  ginger; 
hair  ;  bides  ;  honey  ;  nickel,  wrought ;  liquorice 
nxils  and  paste  ;  do.  powdi'rs,  (nearly  ;)  mats 
and  matting;  onions;  (xiuliry,  alive  or  dead; 
raisins  ;  rice  ;  seeds  ;  starch  ;  tiles ;  tin  ores  ; 
twine ;  woollen  manufactures. 
Class  VIII. — Less  than  doulde . — Nutmegs;  soap, 
hard  and  sofl.* 

From  these  examples,  it  appears  that,  since  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  there  h.vs  been  a  prevailing 
disposition  10  give  to  ct)|i':     '         '  i-e 

in  ihe  market  of  the  moll  lie 

war,  this  dis|HV>ilicm  wa-t  re 

though  mistaken  fear  ol  e, 

and  a  belief  that  ihe  host,!;  be 

able  lo  close  the  ( "oiitiiirnt   (hti  i. 

Its  priottipal  source,  howi'vrr.  m  ird 

encouragement  lo  colonial  industry  ;  and  by  this 
bounty  to  attach  the  cidonies  more  firmly  lo  the 
parent  state.  The  latter  policy  has  stH-med  Iho 
more  prudent,  inasmuch  as  f'ntrland.  since  the 
.\merican  war,  has  tiet-n  disii    "       '  rant  the 

s.aine  popular  institutions  to   i:  is  were 

omcedtd  to  the  early  seltl ' -.rx 

and  the  West  Indii-s.     U,  as 

Trinidad,  .'si.  Lucie,  the  '  ..,  ' ;.   ,    .  the 

Maimtas,  Malta,  and  Ceylon  :  and  n"cent  colonies, 
as  thivse  in  .\iistralia.  have  not  r»-c<-iv«>d  houses  of 
assembly.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  be«'n 
Ihmiirlit.  that  for  the  want  of  fn-e  local  institutions, 
some  co!iip<"ns.ition  miehl  !«'  alTlinled  by  he  grant 
of  conim''r»Mal  privih-fji's.  advantaifeous  tt  the  col- 
on \  1  lo  the  mother  cinintry. 

!  outline  of  the  system  pursued 
by  i.njKiiiu  V  .....  I  -..:..!  xr:\Ae.  we 
will  proi-eed  I"  ry  would 

be  justified  in  iii....,.,^  ,.,...,,; m  exccp- 

*  Som«  of  th«s*  discriminatinns  were  intmdnrwl  by  the 
tariff  of  1*42.  Scir  ihr  dehaic  on  I«nl  Howick's  motino, 
house  or  commons,  13th  May,  l$l',2.— (63  UantaTd,  612- 
49.) 
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tion  tn  thr  pmrral  prinripV  nf  rommercial  frocdom  ; 

■  tH'iicfit  of  coluniul 
-.1  hich  it  rvnouiicos 
in  bt hull' of  lU-N  iiwn  (iruilm-rrs. 

For  thw  jiurpoH',  wo  iiuiM  begin  by  ascertaining 

'■'  '     'i   IS  to  Ix'  taken  of  tli'       '  s 

;  ris<iit  circuiiwtaiices  I  I 

K    .  iii.i   ilie  world,  from  the  ihi.--.-m  .^siun  ul' 

<1.  ; .     ;    .1  colonies. 

"l";  ,.ni.-^  iml  <1iTwiiili>m.ii.«  i.f  FiH'lt.nd  yield 

no  ir  No 

Mviiii  iiiio  tlie 

British  Kxrheqiicr.    instead  ol  lightening  our  fiscal 
burdens,  they  are  aonrces  of  expense.     Ilirir  firn- 
lection  o^nst  ortiial  or  apprehrndiHl  ati  r 
A  lar?e  part  of  our  military  and  naval 

i  iin  their  account.     The  late  llll^^llun.^  lu 

1.  China,  and  Scindc,  with  the  recent 

•'     ^    •'  i ;  the  insurrection  in  Panada, 

lor  the  di^fence  of  Oregon ; 

;>....,, .,....-  in-i-.n.  I  .s  of  the  onerous  obligations 

'vhich  extensive  empire  imposes  u]><in  the  ruling 
itati*.  Moreover,  the  fortification  of  colonial  pos- 
sessions 18  a  further  source  of  expense.  With  the 
exception,  too,  of  Ciibrallar  and  Malta,  and  the 
ncwly-ac<iuirc^  post  of  .\den,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
increase  our  military  and  naval  strength  ;  inasmuch 
as  they  scatter  our  forces,  and  extend  our  lines  of 
operation  over  half  the  world.  .\nd  not  only  do 
they  create  the  necessity  for  larger  military  and 
naval  istablishments  in  time  of  j)eace.  but  thev 
inTolvc  us  in  wars  to  which  otherwis.  '      'I 

not    be   exposed.      Beyond    the    very 

benefit  of  nj"" •■>\ver,  (which  may  i.  .•.  !■■  |.  .il- 

ousy  as  »>  ir,)  we  derive  no  advantage 

from  the  m  .         .,  .   in.icy  over  remote  provinces; 
from  our  being  able  to  say  that  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land ha-s  so  many   million  subjects,   and  that  her 
dominions  include  st)  many  thouRaiid  square  miles  ; 
that  the  stin  never  sets  on  the-}lriti.»h  Empire  ;  that 
the  Knglish  language  is  spoken  in  every  clime,  and 
that  th<;  flag  of   England    floats  in  every  latitude. 
Tha*.  we  do,  however,  in  the  pr  of  the 

Woriil,  derive  much  .substantial  :i.  in  our 

colonies,  cannot  be  doubted  :  but  ih;it   :  i-i 

it  appears  to  us,  consists,  not  in  the  Iki;  r 

of  »<".•'•■■■—>••     '.■•'      •  ■"•■"ipally,    in    li..     ....  ...vns 

whiil  reial  intercourse. 

.\.l  ■        ,  of  .Viniens,  Bonaparte 

had  cona^ived  the  wildest  schemes  of  cidonlal 
aKirrandiz<'mi  nt  fir  France  ;  hi!  was  to  esLablish  a 
chain  of  di';  ii  .\merica,  .\friea,  and  Asia, 

byv»hichtli  uf  France  would  predominate 

over  the  wlmle  world.     Everything,   in  his  mind, 
aMiitn-d  till-  form  of  conquest  and  miliuirv  encroach- 
no  other  f. i       '  'r 
Ml  the  ruin 

ilril'S    COuIll     ^ITMUIIUMI'- 

ild  even  derive  benefit 

<  ,.,.r.     t,,  I,;.  ..,;.„i 


lie  w 

asi . 


general,  and  not 

v.ith  the  commrr- 


its  market,  by  reatrictioDs  and  discriminating  duties, 
and  all  llic  perverse  follies  which  the  union  of 
national  jealousy  with  false  systeiim  of  political 
economy  has  engendered.  If  the  colony  wi're  inde- 
pendent, it  would,  sup|>osing  it  to  understand  ita 
true  interest,  admit  the  goods  of  the  mother  country 
u|>on  the  same  teniis  of  equality  as  it  does  when 
de|iendent.  It  would  do  vtduntarily  what  it  now 
dot's  under  compulsion.  But  linikiiig  to  the  estab- 
lished errors  on  tlie  subject  of  trade,  to  their  gene- 
ral curn'ncy,  anil  to  the  stniigtb  and  isin'ciousncss 
of  the  prejudices  with  which  they  are  a.s8ociated, 
wo  may  be  certain  that  such  would  nol  he  its  con- 
duct. It  would,  however  small  in  extent,  attempt  to 
!le  industrial  and  commercial  system, 
of  prinlucers  and  traders  would  raise 
u  cry  aUiiii  iiutivt*  industry ;  and  the  public,  partly 
from  simplicity,  and  partly  from  national  antipathies, 
would  yield  to  the  interested  delusion,  borne  of 
the  Oriental  countries,  loo,  (as  China  and  Japan,*) 
prohibit  nearly  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  If  the  olistaclcs  oppost><l  to  our  trade 
with  these  countries,  arc'  eontra.Mid  with  the  facili- 
ties which  we  enjoy  for  trading  willi  IIin<lostan,  we 
perceive  the  commercial  advantages  which  our  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  may  confer.  For  these  n>asons 
we  have,  in  the  present  state  of  tlie  world,  a  sub- 
stantial inten'st  in  the  dependence  of  our  colonies. 
We  can  secure  an  open  market  and  a  free  trades  so 
long  as  we  can  pnx-un'  a  safe  pass-tge  over  the 
seas,  and  maintain  tlie  allegiance  of  the  subject  ter- 
ritories. 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  population  of  most 
of  our  colonies,!  and  their  contracted  means  of 
purchase,  the  extent  of  our  colonial  trade  is  con- 
siderable, as  compared  with  our  trade  with  foreign 
countries.  The  following  table  will  show  the  pro- 
portions for  the  three  years  1831MI. 


Declared  value  of  British  Manufactures 
exported 

Ye«». 

To  all  the  World. 

To  British  Colonics. 

1830 
1840 
184! 

X53,2.33,580 

.     61,40«,130 

61,034,023 

jC  16,279,108 
17,378,550 
15,153,632t 

In  round  numbers,  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  of  England  are  sent  to  thecidonics.  Con- 
sidering the  great  wealth  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, and  the  I'nited  .States,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  fonner,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  cohinial  should 
hear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  foreign  trade  ; 
and  the  extent  of  the  exports  to  the  colonies  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  freedom  of  intercourse 
w  ith  them,  which  wo  owe  to  our  politicil  ascend- 
ancy. 

fjenerally,  therefore,  the  advantages  which  we 
derive  from  the  possession  of  cedonies  may  lie  said 
to  conaiat  in  this : — that,  in  consideration  of  the 


the  commercial  advantages 

.^-,-1'  Tl.  .  -         ■. 


.....;■-..     ..;..!  i ;,,,     i; „■;■• 

nnd   C'uJtomj  of  the  Japanett,  pulilithrd  at  London  in 
1-41. 


t  .S«i    Porter's   Pragrm   nf  the    Nation,  vol.    ili., 
.—...„  ....   ;.^.u|  p.  4J3. 
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responnibility  an<l  expcnue  of  superintendinff  their ' 

);nv«rniiient,   ami  dcfendini;  thcin  ai^ainst   niwii' 

attack,  wn  rpqiiim  thfim  to  trailn  fri"<ilv  with    i 

Th-  .         ■       •  ■ 

its 

ni'lii.iu; 111"  "■*  I'N^ii  [Miiiui-  if*i  iiiif    iiii 

levvinij  ruMom  duties  of  im  own,  an 

K  distiiirt  RVMcm  of  taxation — bnt  i..  ;  , 

to   use   its   power   so   as    to   ini|i<i»<    rr> 

and    disabilities   upon    the    trade   of    the 

country. 

Hut  the  commercial  advantages  derivable  from 
the  possession  of  colonies  have  this,  and  no  wider 
extent.  No  benefit  ran  aecroe  lo  the  molher  coun- 
try from  allemplinu  to  inc.  iiid  .<ical- 
tered  eolnnie.i  into  her  n\\  and  to 
draw  ti  line  (ifeommereial  pruii.  .jr  n.iur,  m  herown 
colonies  and  fon-iifn  counlrie.-!.  A  Znllvercin  for 
the  eoloiiie.t  of  Knnland  is  nn  absurdity. 

■What  is  the  principle  of  the  Cerman  Zollverein  ' 
A  number  of  a<lji)ining  slates,  haviiif;  a  general 
similarity  of  interests,  climate,  population,  and 
binfjua^'o — some  of  them  single  towns,  as  Frank- 
fort^)thers  being  territories  not  larger  than  an 
English  county — maintain  separate  customs  estab- 
lishments, ('usioni-houae  lines  are  drawn  round 
each  state,  so  that  a  traveller  may  pass  throuch 
the  lerrilorios  of  two  or  three  states,  and  be  sub- 
jected to  a  separate  examination  and  payment  of 
duties  in  a  single  day's  journey.  These  states 
agree  to  abolish  all  the  internal  customs"  lines,  to 
levy  their  custom-duties  only  upon  the  external 
frontier  of  the  confederacy,  to  pay  them  into  a 
common  treasury,  and  to  divide  the  fund  Ao  formed 
according  to  a  scale  mutually  agreed  upon.  This 
arrangement  is  practicable  and  convenient.  Set- 
ting aside  the  rntci  of  duty,  (which  we  are  not  now 
considering,)  it  is  beneficial  both  to  the  confede- 
rated states  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ; — to  the 
native  consumer,  to  the  merchant,  and  lo  the 
traveller.  F/ich  state  retains  its  separate  revenr  ■ 
system  for  nihr-r  taxes.  Its  land  tax,  its  exei 
duties,  its  stamp  and  postage  duties,  are  cnllecti  J, 
by  its  own  officers,  and  paid  directly  into  its  own 
coffers.  But  with  respect  to  custom  duties,  it  be- 
longs to  a  lar^'er  system  of  slates,  which  levies 
them  for  it,  and  from  which  it  receives  its  proi>cr 
share  of  the  common  fund.* 

There  is  no  necessary  coincidence  between  cus- 
tom-house lines  and  the  frontiers  of  an  independent 
stale.     They  may  be  either  more  or  less  extensive. 
Before  the  measure  of  Turgot  in  1771,  the  inipor- 
t.alion    of  corn    from   one    province    of  France   to 
another  was  prohibited.     In  like  manner,  the  tral" 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  was  not  put  i 
the  footing  of  a  coasting-trade  till  the  year  1*J  ■ 
There  are  still  internal  custom-ilulies  in  the  British 
dominions  in  India.     The  German  Li'ague,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  extended  the  circle  of  its  cuslnm- 
hous<^  lines   so  as   to    include    many   independent 
stales.     The    principle   on    which    this  league   ' 
founded,  is  highly  beneficial  in  its  operation  ;  ;>' 
is  on  advance  in  civilization,  by  lendine  lo  weak, 
niitional  distinctions,  to  multiply  the   pacific   rel 
tiiins  of  independent   slates,  and   to  create  a  com 
iniinity  of  interests.     But,  however  important  and 
advanlageous  it   may  be,  it   requires,  in   order   to 
obtain  success  and  permanence,  the  union  of  several 
conditions,  which  are  not  of  frojuent  occurrence. 
I.  The  C'lmmunitiea  roust  be  contiguous  to  one 

*  On  ihc  norman  Customs'  Union,  see  this  Joumal, 
»ol.  lixix.,  p.  108-9. 


another,  so  that  the  entire  eonfederilion   r  «T  be 
■V  a  single  i"  S  .    The 

•   mnsl  he  r'limmun 

irds 
••re 
■  •  -  ^ind 
■  "f  ihe 
i  i mlien 
ihe 


as    lo    render    the 

M.t    i,r,,l,',l.l,.        '1,1,1   I, 


and  their  subsequent  division  according  to  a  lixed 
scale. 

'  the  German  cii«'  e  U 

a|  iiple,  to  the  Ti.il:  I  is 

appl|i-:il]lr  I"  ll^'llrind  atii  ''   '  -" 

countries  could  foriret  ll  I 

combine  for  a  puri"         '  Hut 

to  a  system  of  coi'  :ind 

her  cidonies,  it  is  m|o- 

nies  of  Kngland    ar  of 

the  globe.      If  we  n  ion, 

our  custom-boose  lines  must  reach  to  the  antip- 
odes. In  order  to  be  consistent,  we  must  incluoe 
Canada,  Jamaica,  the  Ga|>e,  Australia,  and  tlin- 
dostan,  with  the  British  isles,  in  one  custom-house 
system.  The  fundamental  condiiions  for  such  an 
arrangement  are  wantini;.  These  cominiinitica, 
distant  from  Fngland  and  from  each  olher,  cannot 
lie  brouiiht  within  one  external  line  of  duties,  nor 
can  the  internal  lines  l>e  abcil'' ■  '  Nijiher  can 
their  duties  be  levied  on  a  con  it ;  each 

most  iMtiliniii'  til  iiKiniliini  Us  ^  iTi-iiliar 

ci;  '  i.it 

is  li'  •  ir  aa 

the  empire  uf  Kngland  is  cuocenied,  la  an  iinpoasi- 
bility. 

For  a  similar  reason,  we  cannot  accede  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  (with  whose  views  on 
this  sub  "  -    1         ■        rijg 

with  til'  <-es 

•••"--,,„.,.....'  i,t- 

'■.•     By  a  .  id  a 

:. I' trade  car; ,..irt8 

of  the  country,  which  is  sutijeci  to  the  same  cus- 
tom-house system.  For  example,  the  trade  be- 
tween F.dinbnrgh  and  Ixmdon,  or  between  Mar- 
seilles and  Havre,  is  a  coasting-trade.  Now  we 
are  unable  to  understand  how  the  trade  between 
London  and  Quehep,  or  Calcutta,  or  Sydney,  can 
ever  be  !  '  ide. 

With  c.  no 

idr- •  ■  -s, 

en'  t;()n 

'■  the 

^  hty 

.       ,,  --    .i  .Jto 

hnng  the  Knclish  and   the  Canadian  eorn-erowct 

within  the  pale  of  a  common  proleoiion.  excluding 

from   it  all   foreign   corn.     But  ooe  of  the  main 

arwnmenU  for  the  prnlection  of  ))nt>..h  com  was 

'  i-uliar  burdotis  on  land  ;   which 

prr«lueer  k^M  able  lo  compete 

Vow  these  bur. 

II  farmer ;  and 

■■  ••' -t  a 

nominal  duty.  ;  (q 

a  heavy  tax  IM        .  .:.:.. iiva 


*  '■  11.., no    i„l,-  .t:> 

Ih, 

b.- 

of   i  nnm-r.-r 
wo,  ed.  liSM. 


■  "f  lh«  smpire  *^^  •-..!-  wiifc 

!■*  cirruBiKla  't^A, 

.  I'f  a  coasliiu  /><t(. 

\ri.   ■  L  owpits  and  Coloiiv   i  radc,'  ■  p. 
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of  this  leading  argument  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  nirn-law.* 

Kilt,  even  if  a  colonial  eustoma'  leaj^ue  is  im- 
possible fur  England,  if  the  custom-duties  of  uur 
»ast  and  s/-altered  empin"  cannot  be  centralized 
i   '  111,  IS  It  nol  just  and   politic 

I  >  colonial   imports  into  the 

I  il    the   motlicr   c»>i  ■  •- ' 

t  lariffdi&tinct  fri>m  tli' 

1-  •    II    n..l    111    ■-.liiilisli  a  I ^.... 


raised  to  the  same  a  nount  as  if  the  duty  upon  aU 
the  imiMirta  aiuod  at  the  maximum  rate.  For  ex- 
ample, if  c^flee  is  imported  at  two  duties  ;  via., 
fureiitn  coffee  at  Od.  and  colonial  coffee  at  4d.  per 
lb.,  tlie  price  to  the  English  consumer  is  the  same 
as  if  there  were  an  uniform  duly  of  nd.  per  lb. 
The  r<!veiiue  loses  the  diflerence  between  the  sum 

■ ivcd    (in    the    colonial    im|Mirts,    and    the  sum 

Il  would  have  been  received  if  an  equal  quan- 
f  coffee  had  lieen   im|Mirted    under  llie   high 


Tied  from  colo-   duly       The    Knplish  consumer  gains   nothing  by 
I  in   favor  of  the  |  ibe  discriminaiiun,  inasmuch  as  the  price  paid  in 

liinii'T  '  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  will ',  Kniiland  is  regulated  by  the  price  at  which  the 
reiiTi  to  what  has  been  already  said  with  respect  coffee  subject  to  the  high  duly  can  b<!  sold.  The 
to  Ibe  commercial  advantage  derived  by  a  mother  effect  of  the  discrimination  is  simply  to  cause  a 
country  from  the  possession  of  colonies; — viz.,  |  larger  yuon/i/y  of  colimial  coffee  to  lie  imported, 
that  il  consists,  not  in  assuming  the  monopoly  of  j  Itut  altbougli  the  quantity  of  importations  at  the 
the  colonial  market,  but  in  securing  ils/rrf</<»m  ;  |  low  duly  mav  be  greater  than  it  would  be  if  there 
not  in  excli,  \  '       ■  ~|  of  the  wurld,  but  in  pro- 1  was  an  uniform  rale,  ihe  profits  made  by  the  grow- 

itM-ijiig  yoi.  ~i  exclusion.     If  the  com- 1  era  and  importers  of  ibe  colonial   article  are  not 

ii^-"'  '  '■'  .  .i  i,..i;hind  was  managed  on  ihi.s '  raised  alxive  the  average  rate — in  as  much  as  the 
;  '- colonies  would  nol  be  entitled  to  aiik    trade    is    o|)cn,    c<un|>etitinn    lowers    lliem    to   Ihe 

I'  ,      >:ilion  in  the  shaj*  of  a  mono|>olv  of  the   general    level.     With    res|>ect,  therefore,    to    the 

home  market.  They  would  not  be  siihjected  by  '  molhrr  country,  a  diiwriminatiiig  duly  raises  the 
Ibe  mother  ctmntry  to  any  commercial  dis-idvan-    price  to  the  level  of  ibe  liigli  duly  ;  and  deprives 


tago  which  wduld  call  for  indemnity.  They  not 
only  have  no  siihiitantial  interest  in  a  system  of 
is<dation.  in  duties  for  protecting  their  native  in- 
dustry ;  but  they  ought,  if  they  understood  their 
true  interest,  to  be  most  grateful  to  the  mother 
country  for  saving  them  fnim  the  introduction  of 
t!      "  ''  "        .So  long  as  England  avowedly 

iial  monopoly  fnr  her  oirn  lirnrfit, 

k ^  .,-.,.,.    i.i>iilated  the  trade  of  ibe  cohinisUt 

to  their  delriinenl  and  her  supposed  advantage,  the 
ca.se  wcire  a  dilferenl  complexion.  There  was  a 
sacrifice  on  the  side  of  the  c<dony,  which  might 
give  a  claim  for  a  corrcaponding  sacrifice  on  Ihe 
aide  of  the  mother  country.  England,  however, 
has  now  abandoned  this  restrictive  system,  and 
alliius  the  colonists  to  trade  freely  without  giving 


the  revenue  of  llie  difference  bclHoen  the  sum  paid 
upon  the  colonial  iiii|Hirtalion8,  and  the  sum  which 
would  have  lieen  paid  if  an  equal  quantity  had  been 
imported  from  fiireign  countries.  With  respect 
to  the  colony,  il  merely  dirccla  a  larger  amount 
of  c:ipiial  into  the  protected  trade :  which  capi- 
tal yields,  however,  only  the  average  rate  of 
profit. 

Now,  looking  to  the  coli""-'  •"•'"  '■•"  ''••■  "•■.-'■fm, 
il  is  t'l  In'  observed,  that  in  \\ 

cont:iining  large  troiU-t  of  it  ,  u- 

pied  land,  there  an-  in  general  abundant  facilities 
for  the  profitable  einphiyment  of  capital.  The 
field  of  enU'riirise  is  large,  but  capital  and  lalH)r  are 
scarce.  In  such  a  territory,  ca|)ital,  if  fiscal  laws 
do  not  create  a  fictitious  motive  for  a  different  em- 


ber g<Kids  the  preference.  Nevertheless,  she  re-  ployment,  will  lie  altracu-d  to  tho8<?  investments 
tains  the  di»cnminating  duties  against  hersi-lf, !  which  are  most  profitable  to  the  individual,  and 
which  were  intcndeil  In  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  !  most  advanlageous  to  the  colony.  It  is  no  advan- 
the    loss    suffered    by  the    colony.     She   makes  a    lage  lo  a  colony  siicli   as  Canada,  that  il.s  capital 


sacrifice  as  a  compensation  for  an  injury  which  she 
no   longer  inflicts.      In  an  excess  of  devotion,  she 


sliouhl  Im>  diverted  from  agrinillun-  to  wood-culling. 
The  ell'ecl  of  such  an  intarfi'nnce.  with  the  natural 


expiates  by  an  enduring  penance  a  sin  which  she   course  of  improvement,  is  well  dcscrilxHl   by  Mr. 


ha.H  ceas*'d  lo  cummil. 

liCi  us  consider  the  effect  of  the  system  ofdis- 


Lyell,  in  the  fuUowing  iiassage  ; — "  I  heard,"   ho 
says,   speaking   of   Nova    Scotia — "  frequent  dis- 


cnmination  m  favor  of  colonial  produce,  with  I  cussions  on  the  presiuit  slatir  of  the  limlirr-dulirs, 
respi-ct  lo  the  interest  of  the  mother  country  and  I  both  here  and  in  Canada  ;  and  great  was  my  sur- 
its  consumers,  and  of  the  colony  and  its  pro- 1  prise  to  find  the  majority  of  the  small  proprictore, 
ducers.  or  that  class  in  whom'    prosiierity  and  success  the 

When  a  diacriminaling  duty  on  colonial  produce   strength  of  a  new  colony  consisls,  regretting  that 
i  •■  this      If  ill,  '     mother  cxinnlry  hail  h'gislati'd  so  much  in  their 

I  ih  rates  ol  r.     They  said  that  a  fi'W  large  capitalists  and 

H  M>  F. I \ .  li  ill."  .III,'-..-  !■.  im|M>rted  a.'*  nm  ihmh  >iij|poW'ner?4  ama^^seil  C4inKiderahle  fortunes,  (some 
foreign  countries  as  from  the  colonies — the  price  is  of  them,  however,  losing  them  again  by  over-spccu- 

liii."  ^  i    iliMt    the    (Nilitieal  influence  of  a  fi'W 

was  milurally  greater  than  that  of 
,  fanners,  who  could   never  so  effec- 

tively ple.a(l  their  cause  lo  the  government.      Hut, 
'  on  the  other  hand,  the  lalxm'ra  eng.iged  during  the 

re  winter  at  high  pay,  lo  fell  and  imnsiMirt  the 
■•■r  to  the  co.i»t,  iM'came  inv.iriably  a  drunken 
improvident  »<'t.  Another  B<'nouB  mischief 
iiitl  lo  the  colimy  from  this  traffic; — iis  often 
ur  iii'W  settlers  n':iched  ihe  tmrls  from  whieb 
.vikkI  bail    tx-i-n  removed,  Ihey  found,   instead 

(■(..ir.-.l      r.-.fi..ii      ri-i.K-    i\,r     ci.  tl  1 1   it  1.  ill      :i    ililllW) 
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fimst ;  and,  what  woa  wonuv  all  tli>'  )«'-<i  kiiwlt  nf 
timber,  fit  lor  fartn-ln: 
bt'cn  takrii  awnv,  h:nii' 

'  Ituluiii.      Su  llial,  wliilu  tiie  I 

1  '   t<i  pay  :iii  riihaiiriM  priop 

liir  tiiulMi  mill:  V  lo  llial  of  N 

majority  of  the  •  r  wluim  tli' 

mailf,  (vc\  no  (jniuincir   ic.r  tlic  Ihkiii  ;  (ni  i; 
trary,  tliry  (tiiiiplaiii  of  a  iiu>iui|><ily  that  ii 
a  few   tiiiib<>i^im'rchaiilK,   at   the  cxiK'UMt'  ui    ... 
moru   regular   and    steady    progrewi    of    agrictil 
tun\"« 

The  jiTolection  vvhieh  the  parental  a4ilioitudc  «>l 
Knglund    huH   alfonled    t»  the   tinilM-r  Irude   of  !!> 
colony,  has  tlienfipri'  proved  a  liarri'n  gift,  yielding  i 
a  return  uf  diNsatistUetion  rather  than  of  grntitiiHp. ! 

On  the  other  hand,  llie  mother  eounlry  i."  ' 
aarily  a  Keer.     A  dist-riniuiutnii;  duly  ean  ii< 
advaiilui;eou.s  to  the  ctiunlry  wliieh  e«tabll^ll' 
discrnuination.       We    ean    coneeivc    no    8t:ii'     '  i 
thinp^,  in  wtiieh  di.srriiniiiatiiig  duties  on  <> 
prtHliico  ini|i«rt<!d  into   Kiiijlunil,  ean  bo   :>< 
geous  lo  Hnglaiid.     At  the   utmost,   tlii  v  u 
be  disodvantageims.     For  example,  di> 
istenct^  of  slavery   in   our  eolonies,  ll" 
producing  sugar,  at  a  modenilc  price,  in  our   West 
India  ihlaiids,  may  have  Ih-cii  ho  great,  and  the  com- 
petition so  etlectual,  that  the  protection  was  inoper- 
ative ;  so  that  the   jince  of  sugar  in  the   United 
Kingdom  would  perha|is   not  have  iM'en   lower,  if 
the  eoin|>i'tilioii  of  the  foreign  sugar  had  been  let 
into  our  market  upon  equal   terms.     Hut  cases  of 
this  stirt  are  rare.     In   general,  the  discrimination 
cither  enhances  the  prii-c,  or  (what  is  ei|uivalent) 
causes  the  consumption  of  articles  of  an   inferior 
quality.     Of  the  first  ciise,  the  present  stale  of  the 
Siigar-dulies  alliirds  un  oxainple.   For  the  sake  of  our 
West  Indian  colonies,  and  the  interests  involved  in 
ihciii,  we  now  p;iy  a  considi  r.ihly  higher  price  for 
BUgnr,  than  we  should  (lay  if  the  trade  was  open  indis- 
criininately,   at  a   niodenile  duly,  with   tliir  whole 
world.     Both  the  consumer  and  the   n'veiiue  are 
los«'rs  by  the   present  scale  of  iliities.     The  result 
of  this  system  of  .sell-snierifiee,  is,  (as  M.  Say  has 
remarked, )■!•  that  no  countries  in  Kurope  buy  their 
sugar  at  so  high  a  price  as  those  which  have  sugar 
colonies  I     Thost'  countries  (as  Italy)   w  hich  have 
none,  obtain  their  sugar  at  the  lowest  cost.     Of  the 
forced  eonsuiii|ilion   ol'  articles  of  inferior  quality, 
the  limber  of  Canada  and   the   wines  of  the  t'ap<! 
alford  inslanc«'s.     We  have  imported,  and  still  im- 
port, large  quantities  of  inferior  deal  from  Canada, 
simply  becaiisi' Canada  is  our  colony.     Permanent 
national  detriment  has  resulted  from  this  discrimin- 
ation  of  duties.      The   enormous  iiuiiiIkt  of  build- 
ini.'s  and  public  works  w  hirh  have  been  constnictol 
■n    lioiidon,  and   the  maiiutacturing  and    |Mipulous 
distrieis  of  tlu'  country,  since  the  iH'ace,  have  been 
deteriorated  in  value  by  the  use  of  an  inferior  quality 
of  limber,  iwciiliarly  liable  to  dry-rot.     .So,  in  con- 
Bcquencc    of    the    lower    rale    of    duty,    Fjigland 
annually  imports  more  ihan  4I10,INX)  gallons  of  the 
extremely   bjid  wine  which    is  made  at  the  Cap. 
and  which  is  use<l  chiellv  as  a  menstruum  for  tl: 
wine  m;tnuf;icturt>r.      Little  tif  it  ap|K'ars  to  lie  sojil 
avowedly  as  Cape  wine  ;  it  is  cliii'llv  passed  off  in 
an  ailiiltented  form,  as  S[>anish  or  I'orlugucse. 

It  may  however  be  s:iid,  that  although  a  country 
would  lose  by  imposing  a  discrimination  on  imports 
6om  different    foreign    countnes,    (for    example, 

•  Lyell's    Tnitcls    in    Sorlli    America,   vol.   ii.,  p. 

*u-e. 

'^Owrs  d'Bconomie  Politique,  tom.  iii.,  p.  440. 


KiiL'Viiiil.  bv  admiltiiiL'  tlie  wines  of  PortO)^  at  ft 

-jiuiii  and  France  ;) — JtH 

'I  p4»ss4'ssiiig  ctttoniea,  lo 

give  a  prekrcm'e  l«  thuir  imports,  not  on  ihnr  to- 

eoiinl,  but  in  order  lo  ws-iire  iis  own   commercial 

•  nee.     It  in  .  ike  war 
II   indepeii'  it  had 

' ;    but 

.ir  with 

•  "■•■'•) 

.  li'W  W  lib  \^  tea 

I  timber  w.  .    ,  .    in- 

•  be  only  tem|>orary  ;)  and  luch,  loo,  waa 
III  of  the  privilege  given  to  Cape   wine. 

I'rolutlily,  too,  the  pro|>oi>ition  of  Sir  Henry  Pamell 

in   IHI3,  to  admit  North  American  com  without 

IV,  had  a  similar  foundation;   for  the  dread  of 

iiiiemal   de)M'iidence    was    then    at    its   height. 

1  ,,  It  ill.   ■■  ■■  .       .  ,  y  ^.^ 

L,.,^  „•.  ive 

,,,.   ......  ..  ..I  .  ..in- 

thc   wars  ii^that 

liMiked  out  1.  .  .   .         I  parently 

I'  8|M)t  in  the  midst  of  the  earthquake 
\  his  reckless  ambition — was  not  unnatural ; 
but  It  was  a  singular  delusion  which  led  our  goT- 
emmcnt  to  suppose  that  this  a<>curity  was  to  be 
found  in  discriminating  duties.  If  the  timber-trade 
with  the  liallic  was  interrupled  bv  the  closing  of 
the  Sound,   Canada  timber  w.    '  -ly, 

without  the  aid  of  duties,  be  br  ir- 

ket.     So,  if  all  intercourse  will t  .'nvm.  m  »aa 

to  be   |)eniianently  broken   off,  (a   supposition   ex- 
I  travagantly  iniprohuble,)  a  naUir:.!  .1,  iniml  for  the 
CaiH-  wiiK.'S  would  be  created  ii 

The  theory  of  commercial    n  ■  e  seem* 

to  us  fitted  only  for  an  Utopian  state  of  things  ;  for 
a  golden  age  of  the  world,  when  every  country 
shall,  of  Its  own  accord,  produce  all  things.  So 
strong  an^  the  inotivi.s  to  commercial  interchange) 
and  so  si.     '  rest  in  lis  iiiainleo- 

.tnci',   III  '    ^.  so  far  as  we  are 

aware,  bei  n  mi.tinf,  t%.ii  III  iiiiie  of  war,  lo  carry 
on   foreii-n  trade.     Athens,    indeed,  near  the  lime 

of  |l..-  I'-  1 .,...-....   .,:.r     V,  ..    ,1.1 ,1  ..I    .  i.t.iity 

lo  '  :  aa 

lar^'  _         ,  '  ne, 

— lo  cut   ori  Its  supplies,   and   lo   ti  v  :ih 

starvation.*     Hut   il  would  tie  uliei  le, 

even  for  a   first  rate  naval   power,  i.  all 

the   |H>rls   of  a   large   nation,   ami    r  its 

land  communications.     .\  '  Jd 

be  at  work  to  deleat  the   .  ire 

of  Nap^Jleon's  ( 'oiilineniiu  .^\s.,iii — \\  m.-ii  waa 
uiuienmned  I'rom  within  and   wiilioiil,  bv  licenses, 

Iby   - 1--'     ' ■■ '.^    ■.- by 

:  fri  ..lie 

I  (Hiu .  .iro 

not  able  to  close  ihe  aveii  ,e. 

However,  even  if  il  wen  lul 

{  cimnlry.  in  lime  of  war,   lu   inurrupi  liie  lomgn 

'  traile  of  iis  enemv.  it  does  not  foIlov('  that  commer- 

■   on  a  trade  with  distant 

.    value.     Let  us.  for  cx- 

ini  .  .       -    .     ..I'thjiijja 

Wll  ii,i  ;    VIX. 

aw...  ...... , ,   .--...i....  at  the 

same  time.     If,  during  these  hostilities,  F.nglaiid 


fmi 


.lis  com- 
;.im1  hf*n 

}    ir.mi    \nr    innrK.  1    ..I    .Airv'i*.   ^*J|  al«0 

In  Ihe  subject  islaaJs  anit  lemlorie*. 
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enuM  maintain  her  maritimr  -■- ' ■'  •  <■  ■■" 

gt'curv  llic  coiilinuaiid!  uf  li< 

,|ir,  .-t     or     in.l,ri..-|.        Tile     1k!... - 

rrupt  litT  coimucrcjal 
■• ;  m>r,  iiidofd,  cillicr  > 
,     A  ■  :  I  heir  own  »ubj«!ta.     On  llie  ollirr 
I  :    I     :i  .  il  ctiuld  not  maintain  her  maritime 

'  ,  iuid  keep  the  seas  open  to  hor  vea- 
.  ould  be   unablo  to  carry  on   licr  trade 
iiule  iMtssrssions,  such  as  ('anada,  the 
\'  ^.  the  Cu|io,  Australia,  and  llindcistan. 

.\  iitrv.  Mirh  as  France,  or  an  extensive 

(■:!■:.  1  .  !it,_Miou8  states,  ;ls  (ierniany, 
iiin  .  i.i  .1 1  ■  il.uii  <  \!i  hi,  render  ilwlf  indei>eiideni 
of  iuriiixn  trade,  by  the  variety  of  its  native  pro- 
ducts, ;uid  the  iHiwer  of  preserving  its  internal 
ciiniiiiiiiiicatidns  during  war.  Uut  what  is  the 
worth  of  that  commercial  indci^ndence  which  as- 
sumes the  power  of  maintaining,  in  time  of  war, 
an  unbroken  intercourB<>  with  the  most  distant 
riL""ns  of  the  globe  •  Of  what  avail  is  it,  that  we 
:iri-  I'xi'iiipi  from  the  bondage  of  Euro|)ean  timber 
ami  wine,  if  we  are  to  fetch  the  one  from  Canada, 
and  the  other  fnmi  the  t'ape  t  The  panacea  for 
the  evils  of  commercial  slavery  turns  out,  on  ex- 
ainiirition,  to  l<c  no  remedy  at  all,  but  rather  an 
n|.   r ,,  .1,.  ..  „f  ii,e  calamity. 

wo  are  attempting,  by  a  system  of 
i:  rij;  diitie.-*,  to  provide  against  the  inter- 

riipiiiiii  of  commerce  consequent  n|Min  war,  do  we 
not  liirget,  that  by  this  very  system  we  are  sowing 
the  seeds  uf  boatiUties,  and  multiplying  the  chances 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  evil  which  we  seek  to 
counteract  ?  By  establishing  differential  duties  in 
favor  uf  our  colonies,  wo  exclude  from  our  ports 
t'  '  ■'  I  ie»,  or  admit  it  on  less 

!  :^  of  this  sort,  tending 

tip  in.  iiix  iiui.i::!  UP  :ii  111  iiii-  industry  and  trade  of 
foreign  countries,  are  naturally  considered  by  them 
as  unjust  anil  niirn,  n.llv.  Such  distinctions,  there- 
fon;,  <iigeri,.  towards  us  of  no  amicable 

nature,  anil   i  i^   among  the  causta   which' 

lead  to  w.tr.  At  all  events,  a  system  of  exclusion 
and  discrimination,  directed  against  foreign  coun- 
tries, cannot  fail  to  prevent  the  formation  of  that 
community  of  interest  and  feeling,  which  naturally 
sprmga  from  unfi^ttered  commercial  intercourse, 
conducted  u^Kin  <>qual  terms. 

It  will.  111.  '  '      I    .    ,  ^gp  if  i(  gJiould 

be  apparent  i  is  detrimental 

t"  •' ';   1  I  iiiiiiii  V ,  >.  ,  II  ...i;;iii  to  Ih'  maintain- 

I  llie  of  the  colony.     The  colony,  it  will 

li  I"  iii'i  '•r\\  iKirt  of  the  empire  ;  it  is 

:i  iisfi  crown  ;  its  inhabitaiitA 

:>:  1  ,  and  it  is  our  duty,  not  less 

tliun  our  policy,  to  show  favor  to  its  interests,  and 
to  Ktrvnglhen  its  allegiance,  by  according  ]>refer- 
fnei-»  to  its  trade.*  The  parenuil  relation  of  the 
moiber  cfiiintry  to  the  colony,  furnisbes,  a<-cording 
t<<  w,  I   ground   why  the  more   |mwerful 

>-  '   make  sacrifices  of  a  cxnnmertrial   na- 

tllM     ,  .....  .       .1  ,1  I  - 

Ciiiii:i. 


uulilai)    and   ii.ital  protctHiuii,   aiid 


:;ive  to  Its 

lit,  and  uf 

the    incre4utr-d 


•  "  N  il  wi**"  f«»'  I'rti  III  ''^  "»» 

tioQ    l>»t»f»li 

CuisiU  *"     L 

inii  May,  \»ti,  ii'»  Hansara,  ]>. 
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•' "        '"  • —   •■-•  ndmitled  to  be  evils;  but  it  ii 

icin  for  them  in  found  in  the 
which  the  riiliMiv  iiliinki,,  i|,e 
.  however.  iit 

■       i!-  a  loser  in  i-  le, 

and  that  it  sacrihces  its  commi'rciat  interests  to  tho 
colony ;  then  it  is  answered,  that  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  allegiance  of  a  valuable  colony,  and  to 
cultivate  the  alleclions  of  our  colonial  tiibjeiMs,  we 
must  submit  to  disadvantages  by  whir'i  their  trade 
and  industry  are  benefited.  'I'hls  »|>ccies  of  logic 
reminds  us  of  the  rt^asoning  which  is  sometimes 
used  to  justify  the  common  practice  of  "  tliniwing 
giKid  mcmey  after  bad."  A  person  is  ailvised  to 
engage  in  some  s]>e<-ulatinn  on  the  gruiiii<l  that  it 
will  yield  him  a  large  profit.  Jie  inik.  s  the 
aitempt — invests  his  money  in   builii  i- 

Chinery,  and,  instead  of  gaining,  finds  :i  . n. 

liis  impulse  is  to  s<>ll  all  his  stock  at  the  Inst  price 
he  can  obtain,  to  escai>e  from  the  enterprise  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  thus  to  avoid  all  addilional 
loss.  But  his  adviswrs  represent  to  him  the  value 
of  his  fixed  capital,  and  the  large  sacrifieis  which 
he  has  made  in  order  to  engage  in  the  undi'riukiiig  , 
and  they  therefore  urge  him  to  raise  more  money 
in  orih'r  to  make  a  further  attempt.  He  builds  in 
order  to  gain  ;  but  when  the  enterprise  h:is  been 
attended  with  l(is,s,  he  proceeds  to  spend  more 
money  upon  an  unpromising  concern,  iH'caiist"  he 
has  built  ex|iensive  works.  So  we  obtain  colonies 
for  the  sake  of  their  tnde  ;  and  then  make  sacri- 
fices in  colonial  trade  in  order  to  retain  our  colo- 
nies. 

If  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  it  follows  that 
a  system  of  colonial  protection,  by  means  of  dis- 
criminating duties  and  concealed  bounties,  is  un- 
sound and  impolitic  ;  and  that  the  notion  of  a  colo- 
nial custom's  union  is  thoroughly  impraciicahle. 

Sup|Mising  protection  to  Im' ali'orded  wlih  respect 
to  an  article  of  colonial  prmluce,  nut  grown  in  the 
mother  country,  (fiir  example,  sugar  or  coffee;) 
then,  as  we  have  shown,  the  mother  cuuniry  is  al- 
most neces.iarilv  a  loser.  No  real  reciprocity  ex- 
ists, even  if  the  system  of  excluding  foreign  pro- 
duce is  adopted  on  both  sides  ;  for  one  market  is 
larger  than  the  other.  The  advantages  which  tho 
inoiioptdy  of  the  market  of  the  mother  country 
offers  to  the  cohmy,  are  far  greater  than  those 
which  the  mono|M>ly  of  the  colonial  market  offers  to 
the  mother  eoiiiilry.  At  proeiit.  however,  even 
this  seiublancc  of  reeiprocily  diM's  not  exiM.  so  far 
as  this  country  is  eimeeined;  for  Kngland  no  lim- 
ger  limits  her  cohinies  lo  her  own  produce.  She 
h:w  abandoned  her  restrictions  on  the  colonies, 
though  she  upholds  the  privileges  to  colonial  gnods 
by  which  she  suffers.  If  there  is  no  reciprocity, 
neither  is  there  any  community  of  interests. 
Wherever  the  article  is  exclusively  of  eeioninl 
grouih,  the  colmiy  and  the  mother  comitiy  havo 
avowedly  separate  interests.  The  colony  sells  and 
the  mother  country  buys.  It  is  the  inieiest  of  the 
-  ■'  -  iiinlry  to  buy  in  ll;  '  '  market,  but 
iid'd  frmn  the  irKet  by  her 
.  .iiiiinaiing  duties. ...,i  il  to  the  pro- 
duce of  her  own  colony. 

If  the  artielc  is  produced  both  in  Ihe  mother 
country  and  the  cidony.  and  protecting  duties  com- 
mon to  the  jinitliiri'  of  >lMilh  countrii-»  are  impoaed, 
(as  in  tin  ida  corn.)  then  ihe  pmlection 

rest*  on  a  lund      An  aitenipt  is  made  to 

■•"_    the   J  iijiliK  cr^  of  liolh  countries   williin   the 

<   circle  of  protection,  and  to  consider  lliem,  for 

tins  purpose,  la  uietubers  of  one  community.     It 
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la,  10  a  certain  oxtcnt,  an  endoav.-  •  —    •    a  col<>- 1 
nial  Zollvi'rriii.     If,  liowevrr,  il  con- 

sider till'  principU'D  of  llic  '  ••  "  "    '"I 

apply  llicm  roiinintL'nlly  in 
will  spci'dily  (liwoviT  llie  ill 

and  the  iiiipo!«>il>iliiy  of  success;  hi'  will,  wc  think, 
aoon  convince  hiniM.'lf  that  it  ia  ncce-isury  to  repaid 
the  colonies  as  separate,  though  not  independent 
communities,  for  custom-house  purposes  ;  atid  to 
almndon  tlio  idea  of  hrinuing  them  within  a  system 
of  import  duties  cinnnnin  to  themselves  and  the 
mother  country.  For  fiscal  purposes,  the  colonies 
ou(fht  In  he  as  foreiifii  countries,  with  which  a  per- 
fectly free  trade  prevails.  K;icli  colony  has  its  oau 
tariti,  and  raises  Us  own  revenue  of  customs,  which 
il  applies  to  the  exigencies  o '  its  own  service. 
The  mother  country  can  watch  over  these  various 
taritTs ;  it  can  prevent  the  exclusion  of  its  own 
cnmmodities  hy  pndiihiiions  and  discriminatinK  du- 
ties, and  can  secure  an  uninterrupted  frec-lnide 
with  its  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to 
permit  its  colonies  to  trade  freely  with  all  the  vtorld, 
and  In  op(>n  its  own  (Kirls  at  fair  revenue  duties  to 
all  colonial  products  ;  hut  without  givinj;  them  an 
undue  preference,  detrimental  to  il^  own  interests, 
by  discriminatini;  duties. 

If  the  atlcmiit  to  estaldish  a  colonial  customs' 
union  were  made  consistently,  il  would  lead  to  far 
more  extensive  consequences  than  those  which  our 
present  legislation  has  sanctioned  ;  and  would  in- 
flict upon  the  people  of  Knaland  far  more  seriou? 
privations  and  losses  than  the  system  of  colonial 
protection  has  hitherto  pro<luced.  The  principle 
of  colonial  protection  has  In-en  applied  capriciously 
and  irrecularly.  There  arc  several  imporlaiit  arti- 
cles which  we  initfht  ohtain  from  our  colonies, 
hut  which  are  not  siiliji'ct  to  ili.scriminatinK  duties. 
For  example,  there  is  a  proleclion  for  colonial  su- 
gar and  colFee,  but  not  for  colonial  tobacco  or  col- 
ton.  There  is,  moreover,  the  utmost  variety  in  the 
amount  of  protection  afforded  ;  the  duties  vary  from 
an  approach  to  equality  np  to  ten  or  twelve  times 
the  amount.  At  times  no  object  seems  too  small 
for  the  microscopic  vision  of  the  colonial  protector. 
Thus,  there  is  a  proleclion  of 'Jd.  |>er  lb.  upon  colo- 
nial anchovies.  I'pon  oranges  there  is  no  discrim- 
ination ;  but  colonial  marmalade  enjoys  a  protection 
of  5d  per  lb.  The  importer  of  colonial  tapioca 
and  STiiio  is  left  hy  (uir  tarilf  to  In-ar  the  full  brunt 
of  ihf  foreign  coinpelition  in  ihesc  articles  ;  but  wc 
have  not  been  regardless  of  colonial  interests  in  the 
item  of  arrow-root,  which  is  |>roiected  hy  n  discrim- 
ination of  4s.  per  lb.  Our  dilferential  duties  have 
in  some  cases  hi-en  fixed  with  a  minuteness  of 
adaptaiion  to  cireumst.inces,  which  would,  no 
doubt,  command  our  adniiiatlon,  if  we  niiderstoiHl 
the  crounds  of  the  di.-liiicllon  ;  but  which  does 
not  at  once  explain  itself  to  the  casual  otsH'rver. 
I"or  example,  there  is  no  protei  lion  for  colonial 
ifrial  apples ;  but  colonial  raw  apples  are  favored 
by  a  iliscrimination  of  Id.  per  bushel.  The  duly 
on  colonial  tin-ore  is  half  the  duty  on  foreign  tin- 
ore  ;  but  for  tin  manufactures  there  is  no  discrim- 
ination. Cattle  and  meal  are,  under  the  tarilT  of 
this  session,  to  be  imported  without  duty  ;  but 
colonial  poultry,  alive  or  dead,  slill  retains  over 
foreign  poultry  the  advantage  of  a  double  ditferen- 
tial  duty.  The  same  measure  likewise  extends 
this  benefit  to  colonial  "  cucumbers  preserved  in 
•all."  We  regret,  however,  to  be  unable  to  dis- 
cover that  fresh  cucumbers,  or  even  melons,  the 
produce  of  our  colonies,  have  any  preference  in  our 


tar:-''         'v  '■•■•,   raw,  and  not  otherwiaa 

eii  lo  the  same  duty  of  fits 

' '  th>'-  niifHirtcd  from  a  fur- 

)M>ssessioii. 

I  '  er  l)een  attempted  to  »p- 

ply  the  principle  of  colonial  protection  systemati- 
cally to  our  tarilT:  or  to  confine  the  consumption 
of  these  islands  to  '  of  our  colonies  for 

all  articles  which  •  -n  in  them.      AInioat 

all  the  <!  ...        ^^^^ 

a  view  i  .ly. 

F.ven  III  i.i'^i  ^1^-1 u  mil  ,>ii.  ill. I  ihe 

huus<^  of  eoiiimons  a  res<dutMm  fm  ilie 

(,'aiiadiioi  -    1.  ■•!  ■■..'■1  .!'.i..  - '•■  li"-  '  ilo- 

nies.  III'  ihe 

ground  :  '  ith 

reference  to  the  s|>«cial  •  i.* 

Il  may  bo  added,  too,  th  .;  iiis' 

law  with   res)>ecl  to  manul.n  <i  a 

great  extent  the  principle  of  e\  ;  ro- 

duco  under  a  disi'riminaling  <lul).  I  In.-,  ,\ii>eri- 
can  wheal  iinporled  into  Canada  cannot  hv  imp<irt- 
ed  inio  F.ni>lund  as  Canadian  wheat.  But  .\meri- 
caii  wheat  imporied  into  Canada,  and  there  ground 
into  tlour,  can  be  imported  nil"  I'  "i  i  ■!  as  Cana- 
dian tlour.  and  thus  obtain  the  i  the  low 
duly.  The  truth  is,  that  if  il  v  of  IriA'i 
had  been  maintained,  a  principle  had  already  been 
introduced,  which,  [(consislmlli/  pursued,  ought  lo 
have  permitted  all  the  com  of  l)anzig  and  Odessa 
to  have  been  ground  into  Hour  in  Heligoland  and 
Gibraltar,  and  imported  into  England  at  a  nominal 
duty. 

It  is  f  •  ' -r  this  country  ili  '  "'  'torn 
of  coluii  la  has  not  iM-en  i  ^  ut- 
most po.. ;.> ;  and  that '^^  ih« 

mother  country  has  not  been  >  >  ced 

lo  the  colonial  producer.      Dui,  _  ;irin- 

ciple  has  not  been  applied  universally,  it  has  been 
established  in  many  exieosive  branches  of  im|>ort, 
and  under  the  existing  protit-tion  vested  interests 
have  lieen  created  which  would  suffer  hy  »  change 
of  law.     For  example,  i:  -of 

the  (,'a|>e,  and  the  sawm  lo  a 

great  extent,  be  abandom  'i  u  dn- 

ties  on  which  their  artilicial   '  re- 

moved.     And  how'-' '  '"'•  .are 

licen  lo  Canaila,  f '  aid 

he  diverted  from  ii  i  ent 

of  the  Mul,  lo  cutting  lin.  'le  ; 

yet  aa  the  iiivestiiieiil  h  i-  ild- 

ings  and   macliiiit  -  ^  »l'  that 

property  would  un  a  loss,  if 

the  protection  was  suddenly  withdraw u.  Accord- 
ingly, the  lei-islalive  assembly  of  Canada,  in  Ibeir 
recent  address  lo  the  crown,  S)>eak  of  "  ihe  happi- 
ness and  pro»|ieiity  of  ihe  [leople  of  this  ctdony, 
advance  ■'  ■"  •-'■■  -'v  •■•  i  - • '■  '  ■■'•  ■■^•-•^sion  un- 
der iha:  ;  her  sta- 
ple pro..  .  _  1  her  ma- 
jesty and  the  imperial  parliament  have  hilhertu 
graciously  secured  them;"  and  they  intimate  a 
loyal  fear,  that  "should  Ihe  inhabitants  of  Canada, 
from  the  withdrawal  of  all  protection  lo  their  staple 
pHxIucIs,  find  that  they  cannot  successfully  com- 
|)cle  with  their  neighbors  of  the  United  States  in 
the  only  market  open  to  ihcm,  they  will  naturally 
and  of  necessity  begin  to  doubt  whether  ninatning 

•  On  the  in'-  -in- 

ciple  lo  othtT  '  the 

drl>al«  on  Mr.    II;., i  ,    im.m.U    Oiu  Mt\,  IC'U    -«Vu 

Tol.  80,  p.  333. 
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m  forthn  of  thr  British  empire  irill  he  of  thai  para- 
mnaU  advantage  which  thev  have  hitherto  found  it 
to  be."* 

In  cases  when  ■  pimOy  nrlinrial  branrh  of  pro- 
durtion  has  been  ciraioH  by  fiwal  legislation,  the 
cessation  of  whioh  iiidi'miiiulrd  by  the  peneral  wel- 
fare, it  would  bo  harsh  and  iinjiiBt  to  make  a  sud- 
den chanire,  without  any  reeard  for  the  interests 
which  have  l)een  called  iiilo  lieinj;  by  the  act  of  the 
(fovemmeiit.  A  strikine  instance  of  an  artificial 
iadusirv  of  this  kind,  created  by  proteciine  duties, 
(not  indeed  in  favor  of  coloiiies,  hut  aL'ainsl  thctn,) 
is  afforded  by  the  beet-root  sucar  of  France.  Af- 
ter the  existence  of  this  manufacture  for  soitie 
years,  under  the  shelter  of  protective  duties,  it  was 
found  that  the  loss  to  the  revenue,  and  the  hijrh 
price  to  the  public,  were  no  lonjicr  tolerable,  and  it 
was  decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  system.  It  was 
first  proposed  to  pi  ve  a  compensation  of  forty  million 
francs  to  the  growers  of  beet-root,  and  to  prohibit 
the  home  manufacture  ;  but  it  was  ultimately 
thought  preferable  to  adopt  a  (rradual  cbanpe,  and 
to  raist!  the  duly  on  home-made  sugar  by  annual 
increments,  until  it  reaches  the  duly  on  colonial 
■near.  This  transition  liegan  in  Aucust,  l^U, 
and  the  chance  will  be  complete  in  August,  IfMH. 
A  Himilar  choice  of  means  presents  ilself  for  the 
extinction  of  the  more  important  of  our  colonial 
proteelions.  We  misht  either  give  compensation 
to  the  vested  interests,  (which,  with  res|>ect  to  the 
Canada  sawmills,  and  the  Cape  wine  establish- 
ments, would  undoubtedly  be  an  advantageous  bar- 
gain for  the  public ;)  or  we  might  make  the  aboli- 
tion gradual,  and  thus  afford  time  for  the  with- 
drawal of  capital  invested  in  the  protected  indus- 
tries, and  for  the  adaptation  of  the  colonial  inter- 
ests to  the  alti-red  state  of  the  law. 

The  f<dlo\ving  is,  in  a  few  words,  a  summary  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  relation  of  Kngland 
to  her  Colonies — I'specially  w  ilh  reference  to  her 
colonial  trade — ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  l>e  regu- 
lated. It  shiMild  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that 
each  colony  is  a  separate  and  distinct  community, 
occupying  a  territory  dist.anl  from  Kngland,  though 
politieallv  dei>endant  upon  the  imperial  govern- 
ment Owing  to  this  separateness  and  remoteness, 
its  local  and  subordinate  government  ought  to  be 
conducted  as  much  in  accordance  with  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  as  is  ctinipalihie  with 
the  condition  of  political  dependence,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  supremacy  of  the  Hritisli  crown. 
For  ihe  expenses  of  its  military  and  naval  defence, 

I"'     I '  -'  "■■'  "'..LPi  any  direct  compensation. 

>.  t  the  trade  of  the  colony  to 

a:.,  .  .    r  own  eiclusive  advantage. 

•  Address  of  i?ih  May.  I»4«.     In  hl«  «n«w»r  to  this 

n'  ■           -•:•.■                        n  .■iivt-m- 

I  with 

]  ..f  ihi- 

\:  .'itu  iiiid  \\% 

c  Mon." — Dr- 


She  ought  to  assume  no  preference  in  the  markets 
of  the  colony,  and  should  rest  contented  with  the 
establishment  of  a  perfectly  free  trade  (ui  both  sides. 
She  ought  to  permit  her  colony  to  trade  freely  with 
all  the  world,  and  open  her  own  ports  to  its  pro- 
ducts. Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  she  ought  not  to 
sacrifice  her  own  interests,  by  levying  at  home  dis- 
criminating duties  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the 
colony  ; — a  system  of  fiscal  privilege  w  liich  ex- 
cludes cheaper  and  lietter  foreign  giK)ds  from  her 
own  markets,  and  gives  just  offence  to  foreign  na- 
tions. 
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grnt^rted  at  ■ 


^  the  eidtmy. 


It).  >■■!  "rilv  l^ 
y  Irtir  ;  (till  (if  h'* 
I  Iriilh)  hf*  tnithl 
I  maxim  with  n- 
Ifte  rrry  rrprrte — 
'inTrv  wan  to  \ft 


DISEASE   OCCASIONED    BY    LDCIFEKS. 

Dr.  HALFoirK,  in  the  Northern  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine, describes  the  occurrence  of  necrosis  in  the 
jaw-bones,  caused  by  continued  exposure  to  the 
fumes  of  phosphorus,  in  persons  employed  in  luci- 
fer  manufactories.  The  dipping  the  pieces  of  wood 
in  the  phosphoric  mixture,  and  the  drying  the 
matches  afterwards,  it  app-ars,  are  carried  on  in 
an  ill-ventilaie<l  room,  where  the  girls  are  who  are 
employed  in  the  factories,  and  who  pass  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  hours  daily  in  these  rooms,  ex- 
posed to  excessive  heat,  and  the  fumes  given  off 
by  the  phosphorus  which  is  used.  In  each  manu- 
factory from  three  to  four  pounds  of  phosphorus 
arc  daily  employed  in  the  production  of  from  one 
to  two  millions  of  matches,  the  mere  drying  of 
which  must  give  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
phosphoric  fumes,  to  which  also  must  be  adihd  the 
quantity  of  melaphosphoric  acid  pnKluced  by  the 
burning  of  sundry  parcels,  whieli,  in  spite  of  care, 
is  no  infrequent  occurrence.  It  would  seem  that 
continued  exposure  to  the  phosphoric  fumes  for  a 
length  of  years  is  requisite  to  pnidiici'  ihe  diM-as*:, 
as  no  cases  were  observed  at  Vienna  iinlil  lln'  inaii- 
iifictories  had  been  at  work  upwarils  of  iliven 
years.  Scrofulous  suhjeeis  suffer  most,  and  in 
them  Ihe  disease  is  most  fatal.  Almost  all  the 
girls  employed  have  the  gums  more  or  less  affect- 
ed, and  at  their  junction  with  ihe  teeth,  a  red  ul- 
cerated line,  like  that  priKlucrt  by  mereurial  saliva- 
tion, is  apparent  When  the  individual  is  robust, 
and  the  necrosis  confini'd  to  a  small  |)ortion  of  the 
bone,  exfoliation  takes  place,  and  a  gradual  cure 
fidlous ;  but  « here  there  exists  any  tendency  to 
scrofula,  phthisis  becomes  developeil,  and  the  pa- 
tient sinks  under  the  eoinbinalion. 

To  counteract,  as  far  as  poKsihle,  this  distressing 
malady,  the  .\u8trian  government  has.  with  praii>((- 
wortliy  alacrity,  ordained  the  observance  of  the  fol- 
lowing precautions: — Isf,  That  the  iiuitehes  must 
not  be  permitted  to  Im;  drn-d  in  the  workroom,  and, 
if  possible,  this  must  lake  place  in  one  siluated 
above  it :  2d,  that  every  second  hour  the  girls  be 
obliged  to  wash  their  nioiiihs  well  with  acidulated 
water;  and  3d,  that  they  he  sent  out  twice  a-day 
to  take  their  meals,  and  get  some  fresh  air.  These 
precautions  are  ordained  on  the  reromiiiendaliiui  of 
a  medical  comiiiiKsion  :  precautions  which,  with 
the  addition  of  frequent  washing,  and  exposure  of 
the  cloths  to  air  and  suoshine,  miL'bl  be  lieinfieial- 
ly  adopted  in  many  of  our  largo  factories,  wliiTO 
metallic  and  other  fumes  are  contiiiiially  Iwing  less 
or  more  inhaled  by  the  work-|M!<iple, — ('haiiilurs' 
Journal. 
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From  Chamban'  ioumal, 
WHITE   AND     BROWN     BREAD. — UNFGRMENTBD 
BREAD. 


i)ml  iiiH-  will  U'  in 


ScvtRAi.  years  ago,  vie  threw  out  the  minniac 

that  the  sv|>araiiun  nf  the  wliitu  fruiii  th«  liruwii 

parte  u(  wlicut  i;raiii  was  hki'ly  to  hu  ItamTuI   to 

nrallh.     \Vf  imK'tTiinl   u|kiii  ihfori'tinil  uTinind^, 

believing  that  rruvidviin-  luiifit  havt-  ' 

our  USUI);  the  t'litiro  );m>i><  and  not  :i  , 

svlt'cli'd  liy  iin-niis  ol"  a  ni<Tly-arraii(t<-iI  mi' 

It    Mlruck    ii»    forrilily,    that  to  (jo  on,   for 

courst!  oCyi'ars,  tliiut  uitinfj  a  kiiul  of  HkmI  lim.  r^ 

I'roni   what    nature  dt'»i|;iied,  could    not  tail   to   I 

attended  with  bajl  roii->  .n,,  n,-.^       W'..   I,  ,>..  -,, . 

learned  that  our  view 

]H)rt  in  seienee.     Tin 

recent  |>anii)lilpt*  will  at  once  wrve  to  keep  the  »ub-    '" 

ject  alive  ni  the  minds  of  our  reatlens,  and  explain 

the  actual  grounds  on  which  the  separation  of  Hour 

is  delriniental : — "  The   general   belief,"  says  the 

writer,  "  is,  that  bread  made  with  the  fiue«i  flour  is 

the   best,  and    that  wliileness    is   the  pMof  of  its 

quality  ;  but  both  these  opi;,  ' 

The  whiteness  may  Ix'.aiio 

cated  by  alum,  to  the  injurv  ..,   , .~.,,>,.  i  .   .umi 

it  is  know  n  by  men  of  science  that  the  bread  of  un- 
refined flour  will  sustain  life,  while  that  made  with 

tJie  refined  will  not.     Keep  a  man  on  brown  broad 

and  water,  and  ho  will  live  and  enjoy  good  healtli ; 

give  him  white  breail  and  water  only,  and  he  will 

gradually  sicken  and  die.     The  meal  of  which  the 

first  is  made  contains  all  the  irifrn'dients  necessary 

to  the  composition  of  nourishment  of  the  various 

structure  com[)osin(;   o\ir  Inidics.     Some  of    ' 

ingriMlients  are  removed  by  the  miller  in  hi> 

to  ple.Tsc  the  public  ;  so  that  fine  flour,  insi,  ici  ci 
b»!inii  iH'lter  than  the  meal,  is  the  least  nourishing  ; 

and,  to  make  the  caav  wor>i     ii   is    ik..  ilw   niost 
diflicnU  of  digestion.     The  in  all 

re.speels  a  wiisle  ;  and  it  ^.  :it  the 

admirers  of  white  breatl  (but  ei«iH-eially  the  poor) 
should  be  made  acquainteil  with  these  truths,  and 
brought  to  inquin^  whether  tiiey  do  not  purchase  at 
too  dear  a  rate  the  privilege  of  indulging  in  the  use 
of  it.  The  unwise  iHt-fen-nce  given  so  universally 
to  while  bread,  led  to  the  pernicious  pnielice  of 
mixing  alum  with  the  flour,  and  this  again  •  " 
sorts  of  .idulterations  ami  iniposiiions  :  fi>r  it  i  ' 
bakers,  who  were  so  dis|>osed,  by  adding  mou  .,,„. 
more  alum,  to  make  bread  made  from  the  flour  of 
an  inferior  grain  look  like  the  In-st  or  most  costly, 
or  to  dis|>ose  of  it  acconlingly  ;  at  once  defrauding 
the  purchaser,  and  tampering  with  his  health. 
Among  llie  matters  n'moved  by  the  miller  are  the 
larger  saline  substances,  which  are  indispensable  lo 
the   growth  of  the  b^  '   ;,,'ih,  and  are  re- 

quired, although  in  a  .  for  daily  repair. 

Brown  bread  should,  tin  in. m-,  lie  given  to  m 
and  to  the  young  or  the  growing,  and  shu!: 
preferred   by   all,  of  whatever   age,  whose   i..,., ., 
show  a  tcnifeney  to  bend,  or  who  have  weak  teeth.  I  ""•'  ""'  ""'.v  ■"•  l""' 
It  is  believed  tiiat  brown  bread  will  generally  be    wl'o'P  Inmp,"  it 
fi)iind    the    bt-sl    by    all    jH-rsons    having   sluggish  '  *"  ^''  ^^^  '" 
bowels,  and  stomachs  equal  to  the  digestion  of  the 
bran.     Uul  with  s<imc  it  will  dis;igree  ;  for  it  is  too 
exciting  lo  irritable  bowels,  and  is  dissolved  with 
diflicully  in  some  stomachs.     When  this  hai 
the   bran   should   be    removed,   either   wbn 
in   part ;  and   by  such  means  the   bre.ad   may   i» 


adapu-d,  with  th«  gmi«M  eaa«,  to  all  baUta  aad 

all  i-..i.«i.i..iiiin»." 

,  in  his  late  remarkable  work  on  Fruita 
B'l'    I  >  .1  as  the  food  of  man,  gives  soiih'  iI1ii»- 

trations  of  this  doctrine.     "Hulk,"  he  says,  "  is 
nearly  a»  necesaary  lo  ihe  articles  of  diei  as  the 
nutrieni    principle.     They  should  b«-  »«  managed 
pr<»[Htrt!on  to  the 


"tbi 


r        Vim 

■■•ro- 

uns 

II    la  ■ 

ale  men. 


iie    iMMler  1 1 

'    for  thirt\  :. 

capLiin    to   Mr.  Graham,  "  ami  in 

ml  r\vT\  ])arl  of  the  globe  ;  an.  ,vs 

coarscMt  pilol-brrad,  vt  ;ii.d 

.     [Hirlion    of  bran,  i»  iIm) 

heailliiiai  lor  my  men."     "I  am  conviiiceil  from 

my  own  ex|H'nencc."  says  another  eaptnin.   "  that 

bread  made  of  the  in  '  ,,^ 

wliolesome  than  lb;  ,,,1, 

""iir — the  latter  alu.i>>  u  nu: 

ion."     Captain  Dexter  of  tj 

„'  to  Providence,  arrived    fruiii   '■  ,,,  .;,,,,„. 

Iier,  180.1.      He   had   b»fn   about  l!>0  days  on   the 

passnge.     The    8<'a-bread,   which    constituted    the 

principal  article  of  fcnid  for  his  men,  was  made  of 

the  Ix'sl  8U|)erfinc  flour.     He  had  not  b«'en  long  at 

sea  before  his  men  began  lo  complain  of  languor, 

loss   of  appelile,  and   debility.     These   difficulties 

continued   to  i  ring   ihe  whole  voyage; 

'lied  on  the   passage  of 

'to 

vi- 


and several  el 
•'■■hilily  and   in.uuiM.M.      I' 
11'  to  an  anchor  alKiut 

lire;  and  such  was  tb.  .n 

hoard,  that  they  were  not  ,  r 

weigh    again,    and    the    nv  ;i,i. 

necessity  of  sending  men  down  from  Providence  lo 
work  her  up.  When  she  arrived,  the  owneiv 
asked  f 'aplaiii  Di-xut  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
sickness  of  his  men.  He  replied,  "  The  bn-ad  was 
loo  good." 

The  primary  object  of  the  pamphlet  already 
quoted,  18  U)  r\-'  ')o  of  niakiag  biesd  w ith- 


the  use  . 

r,.i.li^l....l 


Fmakiag 

raismg 


being 

■-■-tic 
.la 

IS 

— wheat  meal  ;t  poii  ,f 

s<Hla,  in  powder.  It  .i  .-id 

5  fluid  drachms  and  -Jj  miinnis  ur  dro))8,  water  30 
fluid  ounces,  and  salt  J  of  an  ounce  troy.  "  Ilrrad 
made  in  this  manner,"  says  ihe  wnter,  "  contains 
nothing  but  flour,  common  sail,  and  water.  It  has 
an  agreeable  natural  l.iste,  keep^ 
common  bread,  is  more  digestil 

•'..'jMised  to  turn  acid.     ("<>:■ 

,'    that    has   been    fen 
to  the  great  disc.n 


•in 

vS 


being  free  froii. 
who  suAer  from  hi;i. 
laliona.  a  sense  of  - 

■'-      -     -       ".r,„.  . 
'       I- 


•  Inslnicllons  for  Making  Unfonnontcd  Bread,  by  u 
Pbxaiciaa.    London;  Taylor  and  Walton.    ISit.  | 


rnn.-trks  :. 
sjiecially  I 
to  all  who  . 


.  eruc- 
stom- 
'  .ct 

■ti 


coDsupauoQ  I'rom  torpidity  of  the  colon,  or  larg* 
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inii-Mincs — \h(>  rommon  i  .firmity  of  the  sodontary, 
8'  '     '  '  '     hare  been  accustomed  to  oatmeal 

t 'I  '        1  wp  know  nothing  besides 

what  I  r  ill  this  pamphlrl,  cxecpt- 

ing  th  ■  '  '  assures  lis  of  his  hav- 

ing e\  III  his  health  from  the 

ust- (il  i.iiith.     It  is  certainly, 

li  •-V  (ifsirabic,  for  another  reason,  that 

1,  I   shmild  be,  as  far  as  jwssible,  substi- 

luteJ  liir  fermented  bread.  At  present,  owing  to 
the  process  of  firmenling  this  ahmeiit,  the  life  of 
the  operative  baker  is  one  of  the  most  slavish  known 
in  oiir  country.  It  is  distressing  to  think  of  the 
misery  and  hardship  incurred  by  a  portion  of  our 
fellow-err-aiiires  in  prwlucing  the  bread  laid  upon 
our  tables  every  day.  \Vc  used  to  as.sociate  sugar 
with  the  blood  and  tears  of  the  negroes  ;  we  might, 
with  equal  justice,  connect  hot  rolls  and  snowy 
loaves  with  the  slecpleas,  liarasw'd  lives  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  own  population.  Could  we  agree  to 
use  unfermentcd  bread,  the  slavish  life  of  the  baker 
wouM  be  at  an  end,  for  bread  could  then  be  made 
in  two  hours,  wlicre  eight  are  now  necessary. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  unfer- 
mentcd bread,  being  produced  at  Ic-w  expense  of 
lalmr,  would  in  lliat  measure  be  cheaper  to  the  pub- 
lic. A  reduction  of  price  would  ariw  from  another 
cause.  Hy  the  u.se  of  the  chemicals,  there  would 
be  a  saving  of  ten  wr  cent,  in  the  flour.  "  In  the 
common  process,  says  the  pamphlet,  "  much  of 
the  saccharine  part  of  the  flour  is  lost  by  being  con- 
Tcrted  into  carbonic  aeid  and  spirit  ;  and  this  waste 
is  incurred  solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  car- 
bonic acid  to  raise  the  dough.  Hy  the  new 
method,  the  waste  is  svoided,  and  the  gas  ob- 
tained in  a  manner  equally  iH-aiitiful  and  cffica- 
cioiis-k-anothcr  striking  instance  of  the  success- 
ful application  of  chemical  philosophy  to  the  arts 
of  life." 


From  t^liAinlMn'  Journal. 
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Much  as  the  disemliodied  spirits  of  the  dead 
have  associated  them.Mlves  with  men's  actions,  it  is 
a  rarity  to  find  the  intercourse  between  the  world 
of  life  and  that  of  spirits  fonning  an  item  in  ofiicial 
and  pncti<"sl  hn-ineon,  and  holding  a  pHcc  in  the 
T  •.     The  conflict  of  intellects 

1  of  life  is  a  great  exorciser 

i)t  ivii  '■inrMs  ;  SMfi  while  Iho  strong-minded,  the 
educated,  and  the  learned,  in  the  solitude  of  clois- 
ti-rs,  in  old  graveyards,  in  caverns,  or  on  "  bla.sted 
heaths,"  have  every  now  and  then  professed  to  l«; 
vi^ii-,1  l.v  :iiit>.T.ii,.ii.,  twelve  of  the  most  Bup<!r- 
'Id,  empannelled  as  a  jury, 
V.  ID  attest  »  ghost  story  by  a 

verdirt  returned  in  open  cfiurt.  Defoe,  it  is  true, 
prrvnis  to  us  the  histiiry  of  a  murderer  who,  in 
givirii;  false  evid(rncc  against  an  innocent  man,  is 
oinfmnted  b»  the  frhntit  of  the  victim,  with  which 
lie  i-irr.i  •,  .  '  '  e  in  open  court,  ultimately 
fi'il  !'■  li  «  But  the  incenious  writer 

!■  •  ■     \v|ii  !';.••    ''li-     ^■-rt-lri-    was 

:■  ■,.■■,,;■       ,'  ''•..,  -ination 

I  :  '  hi.i  urijans 

and  made 

i  ■•  those  iif 

Ills  ryes. 

i\\  prepos- 

■  awful  in- 

.13  itself  to 


of 

il 


t<:rou»Jy  llie   st.ige,   ir 
Manee  of  tiie  lurcc  of 


the  belief  that  it  is  gratifying  the  taste  of  the  mul- 
titude. The  true  imjiressivcness  of  the  guilty 
man's  terror  consists  in  his  8<'eing  what  the  on- 
lookers see  not.  "The  table  is  full,"  but  to  him 
only — not  to  the  wondering  guests,  or  to  his  own 
iron-nerved  wife.  Yet  at  this  moment,  in  the 
usual  performance  of  the  piece,  some  big  stout 
man,  dressed  in  tartans,  with  his  throat  painted  to 
represent  its  being  cut,  stalks  in  and  scats  hinusclf 
right  in  front  of  the  audience,  who  bhoiild  see  t}ie 
ghost  of  Banquo  only  reflected  in  the  horror  that 
distorts  the  countenance  of  Macbeth. 

To  return  to  our  immediate  subject.  Sir  Walter 
.Scott  having  discovered,  in  the  criminal  records  of 
Scotland,  a  trial  for  murder,  in  which  some  infor- 
mation received  from  the  ghost  of  the  murdered 
man  was  a  part  of  the  evidence,  thought  the  record 
of  sufhcicnt  interest  to  be  printed  for  the  llaiina- 
tyne  Club,  with  the  title,  "  Trial  of  Duncan  Terig 
alias  Clerk,  and  .\lexander  Bayne  Macdonald,  for 
the  murder  of  Arthur  Davies,  Sergeant  in  General 
Guise's  regiment  of  foot,  June,  1754."  The  ser- 
geant was  commander  of  a  small  party,  employed 
in  the  obnoxious  duty  of  enforcing  the  act  against 
the  Highlanders  carrying  arms  and  wearing  their 
native  costume.  He  was  stationed  at  Bnutmar, 
where  the  quantity  of  game  on  tlic  surrounding 
hills  tempted  him  to  make  solitary  sporting  excur- 
sions. The  sjKit  where  he  met  his  death  was  on 
the  hill  of  Christie,  one  of  the  range  of  mountains 
which  extend  from  the  Dee  in  Aberdeenshiro 
towards  the  Spital  of  Glenshce,  in  the  Braes  of 
Angus.  It  is  at  this  day  a  savage  and  solit,iry  dis- 
trict, where  human  habitations  or  cultivated  lands 
are  hardly  to  be  met  with,  and  a  body  might  lie  in 
the  deep  heather  till  the  flesh  fell  from  the  bones 
ere  the  usual  course  of  chance  might  bring  a  visitor 
to  the  spot.     We  may  have  some  idea  of  the  s<>r- 

feant's  ehanu^ter  from  the  t<!8timony  of  his  widow. 
le  seems  to  have  been  a  fearless,  frank,  goo<l- 
natured  man,  fond  of  field-sports,  and  well  to  do  in 
the  world.  The  wealth  he  carried  about  his  per- 
son would  not  now  Ih;  often  found  with  one  of  his 
standing ;  but  from  Fielding's  novels,  and  other 
sources,  il  is  pretty  clear  that  a  s<Tgeant  in  the 
army  occupied  a  much  higher  social  position  in 
that  age  than  in  the  present. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  widow's  tes- 
timony was  thus  given  : — "  Her  husband  was  > 
keen  sportsman,  and  used  to  go  out  a  shooting  or 
fishing  generally  every  day.  When  he  went  along 
with  the  party  on  patrol,  he  sent  the  men  home, 
and  followed  his  sport.  On  other  oceasiims,  he 
went  out  a  shooting  by  bimwlf  alone.  He  was  a 
sober  man,  a  good  inan.ager,  and  had  saved  money 
to  the  value  of  about  fifteen  guineas  ami  a  half, 
which  ha  had  in  gold,  and  kept  in  a  green  silk 
purse,  which  he  enclosed  within  a  leathern  punx', 
along  with  any  silver  he  had.  Besides  this  gold, 
he  generally  wore  a  silver  watch  in  his  [Hx'ket,  and 
two  g(dd  rings  upon  one  of  his  fincers,  one  of 
which  was  of  pale  yellow  gold,  and  had  a  little 
lump  of  gold  raised  upon  it,  in  the  form  of  a  seal. 
The  other  was  a  plain  gold  ring,  which  the  de|x>- 
nent  had  got  from  David  Holland,  her  first  hii»- 
liand,  with  the  letter  I).  II.  on  the  inside,  and  h«d 
this  jmsy  on  it — "  When  this  yon  see,  rememb<!r 
me."  .Sergeant  Davies  commonly  wore  a  pair  of 
large  silver  buckles  in  his  shors,  marked  also  with 
the  Iriiers  D.  II.  in  the  inside,  which  likewise  had 
belonged  to  her  said  former  husband  ;  as  also  he 
wore  silver  knee-hnekles,  and  had  two  doiicn  silver 
buttons  upon  aduuble-brcaslcd  vest,  mad<:  of  striped 
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lulnntrinR.  flo  frequenlly  had  sHoiit  him  a  foldinj; 
penkiiiff,  itinl  liail  n  brown  tnrtoiw  «hrll  hanilli*,  ami 
a  pUtc  iipiiii  till'  cikI  of  it,  on  wliirti  was  rut  a  naked 
hoy,  or  MiniP  snrh  device,  with  whirli  he  often  sealed 
his  li'tteni.  One  day,  when  he  was  dreasing  aome 
hooka,  while  the  de|)oncnl  was  by,ahe  nhsened  he 
waa  riitlinK  his  h;it  with  his  jHMiknife,  and  she 
went  towards  him  and  asked  what  he  meant  hy 
cutting  his  hal'  To  which  he  answered  that  ho 
was  ciiliinj;  his  name  upon  it.  To  which  the  de- 
ponent replied,  she  could  not  see  what  he  could 
mean  liy  putting  his  name  up<in  a  thing  of  no 
value,  and  polled  it  nut  of  his  hand  in  a  jocular 
way  ;  hut  he  followed  her,  and  took  the  hal  from 
her,  and  she  ohserved  that  the  A.  was  then  cut  out 
in  the  hat  ;  and  afler  he  );ut  it,  she  saw  him  cut 
out  the  tetter  D.,  which  ho  did  in  a  hurry,  and 
wK'.ch  the  deponent  believed  was  occasioned  hy  the 
tnyinif  that  was  between  them  concerninf;  this 
matter  ;  for  when  she  observed  it,  she  said  to  him, 
vou  have  made  a  pretty  sort  of  work  of  it  by  hav- 
insr  misplaced  the  letters.  To  which  ho  answered 
that  it  was  her  fault,  having  caused  him  to  do  it  in 
a  hurry.  The  hat  now  upon  the  table,  and  which 
is  lying;  in  the  clerk's  hands,  and  referred  to  in  the 
indictment,  to  the  best  of  her  judgment  and  belief 
is  the  hat  above-mentioned.  She  never  has  seen 
neither  the  said  sergeant,  the  green  silk  purse  or 
leathern  purse  before-mentioned,  nor  the  buckles 
for  his  shoes  or  knees,  watch,  or  penknife,  since! 
he  marched  from  his  <juartera  with  the  party  at  the  I 
time  at  which  he  is  supp<ised  to  have  been  mur- 
dered. (In  Thursday,  being  the  day  immediately 
preceding  Michaelmas,  being  the  28th  of  Heptem- 
!>er,  1719,  her  husband  went  out  very  early  in  the 
morning  from  Pubraeh,  and  four  men  of  the  party 
under  his  command  soon  after  followed  him,  in 
order  to  meet  the  patrol  from  Glenshee  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  before  four  o'clock,  the  four  men  re- 
turned to  Pubraeh,  and  acquainted  the  deponent 
that  they  had  seen  and  heard  him  fire  a  shot,  as 
they  believed,  at  Tarmatans,  hut  that  ho  did  not 
join  company  with  them.  .\t  tho  place  appointed 
they  met  with  a  cor|>oral  and  a  party  from  Glen- 
shee, and  then  retired  home.  Iler  husband  never 
returned.  She  has  never  met  with  anybody  who 
saw  him  after  the  party  returned  from  the  foresaid 
place,  excepting  the  corporal  who  that  day  com- 
manded the  party  from  (I'lenshee,  who  told  her 
that,  after  the  forementioned  parly  from  Dubrach 
had  gone  away  from  the  foresaid  appointed  place. 
Sergeant  Pavies  came  up  to  him  all  alone,  ui>on 
which  the  corporal  tcdd  him  he  thought  it  was 
very  unrea-sonahle  in  him  to  venture  upon  the  hill 
by  himself,  as  for  his  part  he  was  not  without  fear, 
even  when  he  had  his  p,arly  of  four  men  along 
with  him  ;  to  which  Sergeant  Pavies  answered, 
that  when  he  had  his  amis  and  amnnmition  about 
him,  he  did  not  fear  anybody  he  could  meet,  ller 
husband  made  no  secret  of  his  having  the  gold  be- 
t'lre-menlioneil  ;  and  uptm  the  many  difTerent  occa- 
sions he  had  to  pay  and  receive  money,  he  used  to 
lake  out  his  purse  and  show  tho  gofd  ;  and  even 
when  he  waa  playing  with  children,  ho  would  fre- 
quently take  out  his  purse  and  rattle  it  for  their 
diversion,  from  which  it  was  generally  known  in 
the  neighborhood  that  the  sergeant  waa  worth 
moncT,  and  carried  it  about  him.  From  the 
second  day  after  the  sergeant  and  party  went  from 
Dubrach  .as  aforesaid,  when  the  deponenl  found  he 
did  not  return,  she  did  believe,  and  does  believe  at 
tliis  day,  thai  he  wu  murdered  ;  for  that  he  lud 


she  had  lived  together  in  t»  great  unity  and  lora 

as  any  couple  could  doth.at  trn  >»•""■  n,  .,r„.l  -.^4 
he  never  was  in   use  to  stay  ;n'  -i 

her  ;  and  it  was  not  possible  he<'  y 

temptation  to  desert,  as  he  was  much  esteemed 
and  beloved  by  all  his  officers,  and  had  good  reason 
to  believe  he  would  have  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant-major  upon  the  first  vacsney." 
Tho  body  had  lain  for  nearly  a  \i  ■  ^% 

discovered.     Of  the  stale  in  »l  '. 

and  tho  all    -    '  .■  .i  ^ 

to  the  wit' 

gillas,  the 1,..^ V ,   ,M    ..,.,;   |..  r- 

son's  own  words,  as  his  evidcnco  wu  taken  down 
in  court  : — 

"  In  the  summer  of  1750,  he  found,  lying  in  a 
moss-bank  in  the  hill  of  Christie,  a  hnman  body  ; 
at  least  the  hones  of  a  human  body,  of  which  the 
flesh  was  mostly  consumed,  and  he  believed  it  to 
1)6  tho  l)ody  of  .'Sergeant  Pavies,  because  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  country  that  he  had  been  murdered  in 
that  hill  tho  year  before.  When  he  first  found 
this  body  there  was  a  bit  of  blue  cloth  upon  it, 
pretty  entire,  which  h'e  took  to  be  what  is  called 
Knglisb  cloth  ;  he  also  found  the  hair  of  the  de- 
ceased, which  was  of  a  dark  moos.'  rulnr  and  tied 
about  with  a  black  ribbon  ;  he  n'  I  some 
pieces  of  a  striped  stuff;  and  foui  ■  there 
a  pair  of  brogues,  which  had  been  made  with  latch- 
es for  buckles,  which  had  been  cut  away  by  a 
knife.  By  the  help  of  his  staff,  he  brought  out  the 
body,  and  laid  it  upon  plain  ground ;  in  doin^ 
whereof,  some  of  the  bones  were  separated  one 
from  another.  For  some  days  he  was  in  a  doubt 
what  to  do  ;  but  meeting  with  John  Orowar  in  the 
moss,  he  told  John  what  he  had  found,  and  John 
bade  him  tell  nothing  of  it,  otherwise  he  would 
complain  of  the  deponent  to  John  Shaw  of  Pal- 
downie ;  upon  which  the  deponent  resolved  to  pre- 
vent (Jrowar's  complaint,  ami  go  and  tell  Paldownie 
of  it  himself;  and  which  having  accordingly  done, 
Paldownie  desired  him  to  conceal  the  matter,  and 
go  and  bury  the  body  privately,  as  it  would  not  be 
carried  to  a  kirk  unkent,  and  that  the  same  might 
hurt  the  country,  being  under  suspicion  of  being  a 
rebel  country.  Some  few  days  thereafter  he  ac- 
quainted Ponald  Farquharson  of  his  having  seen 
the  body  of  a  dead  w:"'  i:i  ''i>-  liill  uhrh  ),.•  !,,nk 
to  be  the  body  of  .'^i  ■  :i 
at  first  doubled  the  Ir;  '-n 
deponent  told  him  that,  a  few  nights  licl'ore,  when 
he  was  in  bent,  a  vision  appeared  to  him  as  of  a 
man  clad  in  blue,  who  told  the  deponent,  '  I  un 
Sergeant  Pavies ;'  but  before  he  told  him  so,  the 
deponent  had  taken  the  s.aid  vision,  at  first  appear- 
ance, to  1)0  a  real  living  man,  a  brother  of  Ponald 
Farquharson's.  The  deponenl  rose  from  his  bed, 
and  followed  him  to  the  d(M)r,  and  then  it  was,  a* 
has  been  told,  that  he  said  he  w^*  S.r.-.-im  na- 
vies, who  had  been  murdered  in  •  ■■ 
near  a  year  before,  and  desired  i:  i 
to  tho  place  he  had  pointed  at,  where  he  would 
find  his  bones,  and  that  he  might  go  to  Ponald  Far- 
quharson and  take  his  a.ssistance  to  the  burying  of 
of  him.  Fpon  giving  Ponald  Farquharson  this  in- 
formation, Ponald  went  along  with  him,  and  found 
the  bones  as  be  had  informed  Ponald.  and  then  bu- 
ried '' '•  •'■    '■  '■    '•■-  -■•-  '  ■   ■■  '•  ■'■  '■      •'  ■  '•■- 

pou'  .: 

is  ah  ,     ,  ,.  ■> 

above  vision  was  the  occasion  ol 

self  to  sec  the  deid  body,  and  n>  ;e 
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soo 


he  either  spoke  lo  John  Dnwar,  Lildownie,  or  any 
other  Uvlv.  While  he  wa»  in  hed  anothi-r  ni{{ht, 
alter  ho  had  first  seen  the  body  hy  hiinnelf,  hut  had 
nut  buried  ii.lhe  vision  apain  a|>|)eared,  naked,  and 
minded  him  to  bury  the  body  ;  and  after  that  he 
spuke  to  the  other  fidks  above-mentioned,  and  at 
Mlt  comphed,  and  buried  the  Imnes  alwve-tnention- 
ed.  1,'iMin  llie  visiim's  first  appearance  to  the  de- 
liia  bed,  and  after  goiiiff  out  of  the  door, 
told  by  it  he  was  Serueant  Davies,  the 
III  l>i>>i,  .,1  .i:<l>ed  him  who  it  was  that  had  murdered 
him.  to  whirh  it  imide  this  answer,  that  if  the  de- 
ponent had  not  a.-<ked,  he  might  have  told  him,  but 
aa  he  had  asked  him.  he  said  he  either  cuuld  not, 
or  would  nut  ;  but  which  of  the  two  expressions 
the  deponent  cannot  say.  liut  at  the  second  time 
the  vision  made  its  apix-arance  to  him.  the  depo- 
nent renewed  the  same  queslidn  ;  and  then  the  vis- 
ion answered  that  it  was  the  two  men  now  in  the 
panel  [at  the  bar]  that  had  murdered  him.  And 
beiuK  further  interrogated  in  what  manner  the  vis- 
ion di>ap|ieared  from  him  first  and  last,  depones 
that,  after  the  short  interviews  alxne-mentiiined, 
the  vision  at  both  times  disappeared  and  vanished 
out  of  his  sii;ht  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and 
that,  in  describing  the  panels  hy  the  vision  before- 
mentioned  as  his  munlerers,  his  words  were, '  Dun- 
can Clerk  and  Alexander  Macdnnald  :'  depones 
that  the  conversation  liotwixt  the  deponent  and  the 
vision  ICO*  in  l/ir  Irish  langvage.^' 

The  idea  of  an  F.nnli.sh  sergeant,  even  in  the  ex- 
alted form  of  a  spirit,  being  able  to  speak  Gaelic, 
startled  the  judge  and  jury,  although,  as  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  remarks,  there  is  no  greater  stretch  of 
imagination  in  supposing  a  ghost  to  speak  a  l.in- 
(fuagi'  which  the  living  (lerson  did  not  understand, 
than  in  supposing  it  to  speak  at  all.  The  other 
evidence  against  the  pnsoners  was  very  strong : 
but  this  consideration  as  to  Macpherson's  deposition 
■eems  to  have  thrown  a  discredit  over  the  whole 
ease,  and  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  the  coiise- 
qnence.  A  German  would  now  suggest  that  phe- 
nomena of  this  kind  are  not  wholly  objective  or  ex- 
ternal to  the  beholder,  but  (Wirtly  subjective,  and 
taking  a  character  from  himself,  so  that  the  Eng- 
lish sergeant  might  really  appear  to  the  seer  to 
speak  "  as  good  Gaelic  as  ever  was  heard  in  I^och- 
aner. "  But  such  considerations  were  not  fSkely  to 
occur  to  a  .Scotch  criminal  court  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

A  book,  privately  printed  under  the  title  of"  No- 
tices relative  lo  the  Uannatyne  Club,"  as  appropri- 
ate to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  volume,  gives  an  account 
of  a  case  in  Cjiieen  Anne's  county,  Maryland,  where 
the  appearance  of  a  spectre  was  attested  in  an  ac- 
tion as  to  a  will. 

"  William  Hriggs  said  that  Thomas  Harris  died 
in  SepU'mbcr,  IT'.IO.  In  the  March  following  he 
was  nding  near  the  jdacfl  whi-     T'  Harris 

was  burii-d,  on  a  horse  formerly  ■  Tho- 

mas ll:irria.     .\flcr    ■  "        Miiau    Mn.uk,   his 

bofse  besian  to  walk  '  ^  it  was  hetwci-n 

the  hours  of  right  ami  i k  in  tbr  morning  ; 

Im  was  aUiiie  ;  it  was  a  clear  day  ;  he  rnlcrcd  a 

adjoining  to  the  field  where  Thomas  Hams 

I  boned  ;  liis  horse  suddenly  wheeled  in  a  panel 


of  the  fence,  looked  over  the  fence  into  iho  field 
where  Thomas  Harris  was  buried,  towards  the 
gravcyanl,  and  neighed  very  loud.  Witness  then 
saw  Thomas  Harris  coming  towards  him  in  the 
same  apparel  ns  he  had  last  seen  him  in  his  life- 
time;  he  had  on  a  sky-hlue  coat.  Just  l>efore  ho 
came  to  the  fence,  he  varied  to  the  right,  and  van- 
ished.    His  horse  took  the  road." 

We  give  some  other  instances  of  delusions  or 
impostures  having  some  resemblanre  lo  our  High- 
land ghost  story,  in  Sir  Waller  Scott's  words  : — 

"  In  the  French  Cauus  Cilihres  il  Inlimaimtes, 
is  one  in  which  a  countryman  proseeiilcs  a  trades- 
man, named  .\nguier,  for  about  twenty  thousand 
francs,  said  to  have  been  lent  to  the  tradesman.  It 
was  pretended  that  the  loan  was  to  account  of  the 
proceeds  of  a  treasure  which  Mirabel  ihe  |>easant 
had  discovered  by  means  of  a  ghost  or  spirit,  and 
had  transferred  to  the  said  Anguicr,  that  he  might 
convert  it  into  cash  for  him.  The  defendant  urged 
the  impossibility  of  ihe  original  discovery  of  the 
treasure  by  the  spirit  to  the  prosecutor;  but  the 
defence  was  repelled  by  the  influence  of  the  princi- 
pal judge  :  and  on  a  charge  so  ridiculous,  Anguier 
narrowly  escaped  the  torture.  At  Icngih,  though 
with  hesitation,  the  prosecutor  was  nonsuited,  upon 
the  ground  that  if  his  own  story  wns  true,  the  trea- 
sure, by  the  ancient  laws  of  France,  belonged  to 
the  crown.  So  that  the  ghost-seer,  though  he  had 
nearly  occasioned  the  defendant  to  be  put  to  the 
torture,  profiled  in  the  end  nothing  by  his  motion. 

"  This  is  something  like  a  decision  of  the  great 
Frederick  of  Prussia.  ( )iie  of  his  soldiers,  a  Cath- 
olic, pretended  peculiar  sanctity,  and  an  especial 
devotion  to  a  particular  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which,  richly  <lecorated  with  ornaments  by  the  leal 
of  her  worshippers,  was  placed  in  a  chapel  in  one 
of  the  churches  of  the  city  where  her  votary  was 
quartered.  The  soldier  ac<)uired  such  familiarity 
with  the  object  of  his  devotion,  and  was  so  much 
confided  in  hy  the  priests,  that  he  watched  for,  and 
found,  an  opportunity  of  possessing  himself  of  a 
valuable  diamond  necklace  belonging  to  the  Madon- 
na. Although  the  defendant  was  taken  in  the 
manner,  he  had  the  impudence,  knowing  the  case 
was  to  be  heard  hy  the  king,  to  say  that  the  Ma- 
donna herself  had  voluntarily  presented  him  with 
her  necklace,  observing  that,  as  her  goiHl  and 
faithful  votary,  he  had  better  apply  it  to  bis  neces- 
sities than  that  it  shimld  remain  useless  in  her  cus- 
tody. 

"The  king,  happy  of  the  opportunity  of  tor- 
menting the  priests,  demanded  of  them  whether 
there  was  a  possibility  that  the  scddicr's  defence 
might  be  true.  Their  faith  obliged  ibcm  to  grant 
that  the  story  was  possible,  while  they  exhausted 
themselves  on  the  improbabilities  that  attended  it. 
'  Nevertheless,'  said  the  king,  '  since  it  is  possible, 
we  must,  in  almcnce  of  pr<K>f,  receive  it  aa  true  in 
Ihe  first  instance.  .Ml  I  can  do  lo  check  an  impru- 
dent generosily  of  the  saints  in  future,  is  to  publish 
an  edict,  or  public  order,  that  all  soldiers  in  my 
seriice  who  shall  accept  any  gift  from  the  Virgin, 
or  any  saint  whatever,  shall,  eo  ipso,  incur  the  pen- 
alty of  death.'" 
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From  Punch. 

THE   LIFF.   AND   ADVENTURES    OF   MISS    ROBIN' 
SON   CRUSOE. 

CHAPTKR   Tl. 

SiNct  that  bcatiUruI  loukiiiK-irlan  was  i;uno  for- 

over — for  n -  ' ' '  ■;>  dive,  it  «:i-  ■ 

IXMMihIo  til  vtT  it — I  »i 

nope.      1  ri  ,i. ■■  r  i>f  lady  [..i 

gera  \vv  had  lirmiglit  out,  niiJ  felt  coinfurtvd. 
There  must  bo,  I  thought,  twenty  more  h>oking- 
glasses  ill  the  wreck  ;  though  not  such  a  love  as 
the  mirror  I  had  lost. 

Having  pushed  my  rnft  as  far  near  iho  land  as 
possible,  I  fastened  it  with  a  string  to  a  lar);e  f>ii>ii<*. 
oelievin);  that,  as  the  tide  went  down,  tli 
would  be  Irft  upon  the  shore.  I  had  not  cat' 
falsely.  So  it  happened.  Mv  next  work,  now- 
ever,  was  lo  look  about  me.  VV'here  was  I '  In 
what  corner  of  the  earth  '  It  could  not  be  Pern, 
for  I  saw  not  a  morsel  of  );i>lil  u|Hin  the  beach  ;  r 
was  not  one  of  the  Spice  Islands,  for  not  a  singi' 
nutmeg  was  to  !«;  seen  upon  any  of  the  trees.  Was 
it  the  Canaries? — flights  of  birds  Hew  past  me  ;  but 
they  flew  so  high,  it  wa.s  impossible  for  me  to  dis- 
cern if  there  were  any  canaries  among  them.  And 
here — I  must  eonfi  ss  it — I  felt  some  anger  towards 
the  respected  prinri|i;ils  of  my  Blackheath  boarding- 
school.  I  have  said  that  I  was  nominally  taught 
the  use  of  ihe  glohes ;  my  learning  was  down  in 
the  bill,  and  paid  for  every  nuarler.  I  had  been 
taught  to  talk  about  California  and  Hehring's 
Straits,  and  tlie  Kuxine,  and  Patagonia,  as  if  they 
were  all  so  many  old  acquaintance ;  and  yet  I 
knew  not  if  at  that  moment  I  might  not  lie  u|M>n 
some  of  them.  And  then  I  sighed,  and  felt  that  it 
isn't  for  a  young  lady  to  know  anything  of  the 
world,  because  she  sits  with  the  globe  in  her  hand 
two  hours  a  day.  And  I  felt  too  that  if  I  ever 
should  have  a  daughter — and  how  my  e\' 
sadly  wander  aUiut  that  uninhabited  tract — 1 
not  conclude  that  .ihe  knew  anything  of  geogi.ijinv. 
because  I  had  paid  for  it. 

However,  I  was  resolveil  to  look  alioiit  mo,  and 
explore  the  country.  Whereupon,  I  waded  into 
the  water,  and  removed  one  of  the  light  trunks, 
and  one  of  the  bonnet-boxes.  Of  course,  I  could 
not  go  out  without  first  dressing  myself  My  mor- 
tification was  very  great,  though  very  foolish — for 
what  could  I  have  ex|>ccled ! — to  find  the  box 
locked.  Fortunately,  it  was  a  hasp  lock;  I  there- 
fore sat  down  upon  the  beach,  and  with  a  large 
stone  hamnicred  away  until  I  had  broken  it.  With 
some  natural  anxiety,  I  lifted  the  lid.  The  first 
thing  that  burst  upon  my  view  was  a  very  prettv 
muslin — worked  with  a  green  spriir — a  nice  mor! 
ing  thing.  I  romembercd  the  lady  to  whom  tlu 
box  belonged,  and  felt  that  the  gown  could 
not  fit  me — it  must  be  at  least  half-a-qnarter 
too  wide  in  the  waist.  But  I  felt  half-comfort- 
ed, and  much  distressed  with  ibn  ihought  that 
nobody    would   see    me.       1    thi  in  my 

toilette;  and,  consiilering  my  in  *,  I'eli 

— for  thouah  I  had  no  glass,  we  !• .  i  \\n<u  we  look 
well — I  felt  myself  interesting.  I  contrived  to  pin 
in  the  ijown.  hidina  it  where  most  »a"i''l  "i'li  t 
prinirosi -oolon-d  China  crap«'  shawl.  1 
hair  in  bands — for,  though  from  childly 
curled  naturally,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  curl  so 
soon  after  so  much  salt  water — 1  put  on  a  beautiful 
chip  bonnet,  (1  am  certain  the  unfortunate  soul  had 
brought  it  out  with  her  ready  trimmed  for  a  hasty 
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marriage. 1     I   was   not  iroiibtij  with   iho 
for,  by  ^■  gland  I 

never  ci>i^  ,„e  ;  and 

the  lady  wtit»»o  siiuca  1  was  t!tM>ioi^4l  to  wear  bad  ft 
fcKit  like — but  uu  ;  nei>-r  whib-  I  llvx  will  I  speak 
ill  of  the  dead.     I  rl. 

Ijct  me  correct  ni\  il, 

'"  ^'"     ■   ■  "  Mi'i    wiiai     I 

;)t  under  my 

■»  -which  I  will 

noi  .  naniea  in  the 

bosora  of  every  lady — discovered  in  tbe  boi,  1 
found  s<ime  court  plaister.  This  was  a  bleaaing, 
I  felt  that  even  among  tigera — if  there  were  tigers 
— I  should  not  be  deprived  of  my  dady  beanly-spot. 
ilsu  found  a  very  handsome  shol-silk  psrMol, 
shop,  wrapt  in  its  vinrin  paper. 
'      '■    , .  '  -no 


1 1    from  t)ie 
tt,  I  never  i! 


woman  can. 


in- 
.  ^...1..,  iuUl« 

'tions  on  di»- 

,  _  at  the  tinie^ 

perhaps  two  hundred  in  the  shade,  may,  in  the 
words  of  a  great  public  writer,  "  be  more  easily 
coiici'ived  than  described." 

Ueiiig  as  well  dressed  as  my  dreadfn!  eirrnm- 
stances  would  pcnnit,  I  felt  that  I   i:  ire 

out.     As,  however,  the  country  mig!  ''d 

— (iny  heart  b.  '  '  '  ihougiiij  —  i  iiit  it 
nece.-isary  to  1"  worst.  For  what 
I  knew,  il  niit;iu  "<•  .n.  j-mhu  ...  •  •'  -  • :  Constan- 
tinople, and — ihe  pure  bl(M)d  m  I'.nglish 

inaiili  II  liiiTiiiil  in  my  veins — I  .i ,..;ur  death 

to  !  .  of  the  llarem,  or  (according  to  Um 

laM  ilareem.       At   the    thought,    I  i^ 

memlieted  that  I  had  been  suckled  at  the  same 
breast  with  the  Iliiiish  lion,  and  knew  the  proper 
moment  when — to  die  I 

Mv  sister  rciders — and  these  pages  are  wriltea 


—cannot  lli 
I  inform 


U"'"  '"- 
my  pair 
carried  n 
the  couii; 
doos — 1 


my 

:ne 

n  'Will) 

my  left 

., ,  ..ilols.    If 

llolieniotsor  Hin- 
of  a  black  skin, 


whereas  there  is  something  romantic  in  the  true 
olive — there  might  be  lions  and  tigers,  leopards 
and  crocodiles. 

I  therefore  began  my  morning  walk,  never  onee 


tumine  round,  thou 
ful  is  fincy  1  — I  ihn 
mc.  They  might  ! 
sons  of  mv  drar  iiui' 

l..,.L.  ,1    l,.'l..n.l     ni.. 


Arrived  al  the  Ion,  1  tun 
wherever  I  turned  saw  n 
about  me.     Then    ! 
learned  wimolhing 

up.  ■      !. 

W 

dollim-  . 

had  I  n' 

ini,-l,!     : 


•  It- 

"g 

iiH'  les- 
-I  never 

-•'   un- 

18- 
.10. 

nd 

■■»g 

iiad,    allet    all, 

I  knew  I  was 


labitcd !      There   was    a    beautiful 

' ''-'    -  '  ■-'    -     -.1.    Why 

.Sited,  1 
i«     ihe 
•nt 
■.y's 
theatre — of  the  bf:  ISo  :  it  was 

plain  I  was  alone.       >  .>■  rested  upoa 

my  spriifged  muslin — my  kiluigo  ilew  back  to  my 
v«'hitc  cbip^and  I  wept. 
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I  deaoeodad  the  hill :  and  at  the  bottom,  that 
was  skirted  with  some  thick  huslics,  1  liuartl  a  noise, 
la  a  mumcnt,  and  with  a  coura^a-  thai  at  any  iiiher 
tame  I  should  have  lhoui;ht  ii  nn|K>86iblc  fur  mc  to 
possess,  1  turned  my  heud  a&ide,  and  |irc8cntin{;  my 
I        '  i.     Somoltiiuii;.  with  a  hoavy  hump,  fell 

r^  -  from  mc.     Bt'foro  I  ventured  to  lix)k, 

1  a5»iii  Mivself— ••  Is  it  a  tiger  ! — is  it  an  eagle  !'' 
I  turned  round,  and  saw  it  was  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  It  was  a  bird  of  an  enormous  size,  with 
largo  fleshy  knohs  about  his  head  and  neck.  Had 
1  sii  II  .-uili  a  bird  before?  I  had  been  to  Mr. 
^'  s  ;  Ac  hail  nuthing  like  it.     And  then  I 

['  .  tliat  I  had  seen  S4>methinf;  like  the  bird 

in  Luiitloii,  al  Christm;is.  In  a  word,  after  much 
deep  thought  and  paiient  examination,  I  discovered 
the  bird  to  be  a  turkey — a  wild  turkey.  At  least, 
I  thought,  here  is  a  dinner.  Uut  how  to  get  it 
home'  "  Homel"  so  sweet  is  the  word,  it  fol- 
lows us  everywhere.  My  "  home''  was  where 
my  boxes  were.     "  How  to  get  it  home  1" 

"  If  anybody,"  I  thought,  forgetting  my  desola- 
tion, "  was  to  see  mo  carrying  a  turkey,  could  I 
ever  look  the  world  in  the  face  again  ?"  Instinct- 
ively I  looked  round  and  round  that  nobody  might 
behold  me,  and  at  length  Iif\ed  up  the  turkey  by 
the  neck.  I  do  not  profess  tu  be  a  corrtx't  judge  of 
weights  and  measures — i  never  could  learn  'em  at 
•chool,  but  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  the  turkey 
did    n>  .t  least  seventy    pounds.     It    was 

most  •  iO  carry;  but  I  thought  how  nice 

it  wouMi  111   «  iM  II  cooked. 

Cooked!  Who  was  to  cook  it!  I,  who  never 
even  m.ide  a  cusitard — because  I  thought  it  low — 
bow  was  I  Id  cixik  such  a  tremendous  animal  as  a 
turkey!  However,  I  walked  on — wearily  enough 
— until  I  cnmc  back  to  my  boxes.  The  tide  had 
left  my  raft  uiKin  dry  land ;  I  would  therefore,  I 
ili'iu;,'hl,  prepare  my  dinner.  I  knew  tliat  the  tur- 
ki  y  must  be  picked.  But  how!  There  was  a 
dressing-case  in  one  of  the  boxes.  I  had  secured 
that.  I  therefore  searched  for  it ;  and  taking  from 
it  .1  jKiir  of  tw(«'zer8,  sat  mc  down  upon  tlio  beach, 
and  Wgan  to  pick  my  turkey. 

CHAPTER   TU. 

Whilst  picking  the  tnrkey — which,  in  mv 
heart,  I  wished  a  golden  pheasant,  not  so  much 
for  its  flesh  as  for  its  feathers  for  a  tippet — my 
thoughts  continued  fixed  upon  my  home.  I  then 
fell  the  hitler  fruits  of  my  obstinacy.  I  hail  neg- 
I  rill  the  truly  useful  arts  of  life  for  its  vain 
.|>li»hmcnt8.  I  could  work  a  p<-acock  in 
umi'Ii  (I ;  but,  I  fell  it,  I  could  not  draw  a  turkey. 
.Vi.Mln  a«d  acain  had  my  dear  mother  tried  to  im- 
]iri-s»    upon   •  I'-    1  V  t.   Glasse't  golden 

tiil"s  "  III  .   &c.  ;"  and  as 

"''' "    '   '■ '  : '   ('■■•im  the  dear 

;,    that    all    surl  would,   of 

known   to   my    ;  ,  er ;    that   I 

I  never  marry  a  man  who  would  exjiect  me 
'■X  thr  nee  of  imiillry  ;  and  other  im|)erti- 
'  kind.     I  oiiglit  to  have  known  i 
><-k,  if  young,  has  a  smooth  black  { 
-pur."     Hut  when  I  should  have  | 
to  my  heart,  it  was  Waling  for: 
'     keys.     Till  :     '' 
••d  Biirh  li 
I  could   leii    uM 
rs,     with     white 
:;i  |M)ultry.     How  _ 
iviMi  to  the  parks,  be- 
^  ■  ii-  kitchen  I 


Having,  with  the  aid  of  my  tweezers,  picked  my 
turkey,  I  had  a  confus<-d  suspicion  that  the  bird 
should  be  drawn,  and  stuffed,  and  sirvrd  with 
gravy.  I  turned  it  over  and  over,  looked  at  it 
again  and  again  ;  and  fell  humbled  by  my  igno- 
rance. Then  I  thought  of  rmiking  it  as  it  was, 
just  helping  myself  to  litlle  bus  of  the  breast. 
.\gain  I  thuugiit,  fortune  will  not  send  a  turkey 
every  day  ;  therefore  no  part  of  it  sbould  be 
wasted.  In  my  perplexity,  I  at  length  resolved  to 
hang  it  to  a  tree  until  the  next  day,  that  I  might 
reconsider  the  dilTirully.  I  did  »i  ;  Imt  I  could 
not  silence  the  self-reproach  that  said  :  "  Here 
vou  are.  Miss  Robinson,  a  finished  young  lady. 
Vou  can  play  the  Uatllcof  Praguc^'aii  read  very 
easy  Freneh^-can  work  chain-stitch — can  paint 
tulips  on  velvet — can  dance  any  country-dance  as 
though  you  came  into  the  world  with  the  figure 
in  j'our  head  :  but  you  cannot  cook  a  turkey." 
Oh,  my  dear  sisters,  may  you  never  feel  the  pang 
of  that  reproach  ! 

Assuaging  my  hunger  wilh  some  biscuit  and  the 
captain's  potted  anchovies,  I  set  to  work  tu  barri- 
cade myself  against  savages  or  wild  beasts.  Wiih 
infinite  labor  1  piled  trunk  upon  trunk  and  bandbox 
upon  bandlwx  in  a  complete  circle.  Never  being 
acx^ustomed  lo  sleep  in  the  dark,  you  may  imagine 
how  I  missed  my  rushlight.  A  woman  always 
feels  protection  in  a  candle  ;  and  the  lion  itself,  as 
I  had  heard,  was  to  be  awed  by  a  lighted  long-six. 
However,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  I  soon  sank  lo 
sleep  ;  and  awoke  about  the  lime — so  far  as  I 
could  judge  from  the  sun — that  hot  rolls  are  served 
in  the  morning.  I  made  a  hearty  breakfast  of 
shell-fish  and  biscuit — but  soniehow,  1  felt  a 
strange  vacuity,  an  "aching  void,"  as  Doctor 
Dodd  somewhere  says,  that  I  could  not  account 
for.  I  wanted  something  ;  an  essential  something. 
It  was  the  Morning  Post,  li  was  always  such 
blessed  food — such  support  and  gladness  for  the 
day — to  read  the  "  Court  Circular  ;''  In  be  sus- 
tained by  a  knowledge  of  the  royal  ridings  and 
walkings  ;  and  though  I  knew  /  should  never  bo 
invited  to  such  junketings,  still  ii  imimried  a  mys- 
terious pleasure  lo  know  that  "  The  .Marchioness 
of  MayfairAorf  a  parly,  al  which  all  the  ilitc,"  4c. 
It  was,  somehow  to  see  the  jewels  ri  fli'ctcd  in  the 
type — somehow  to  catch  the  CKlor  of  high  society 
even  from  ihe  printers'  ink.  And  this,  the  balm 
of  life,  was  denied  mc.  I  was  so  hannled  by  the 
thought  that,  wilh  playful  billerness,  I  sometimes 
wroto  with  a  slick  "Morning  Poft"  upon  the 
sand  ;  and  then  wanly  smiled  and  moralized,  is 
the  rising  tide  would  wash  that  morning  print 
away  !  Aflcr  a  season  I  devoted  the  lime  formerly 
given  to  the  Post  lo  my  parrot ;  and  found  in  the 
elixjuent  intelligence  of  the  bird  much  more 
ihaii  a  recompense  for  my  loss.  But  let  me  not 
anticipate. 

I  made  continual  trips  to  the  wreck,  and  every 
time  returned  with  new  treasures  of  food  and  goods 
and  raiment.  What  a  wardrolie  I  hud — if  any- 
body could  but  have  seen  it  I  Somnlimes,  when 
alHiard  the  ship,  I  felt  a  concern  for  my  stores  on 
l.ind,  lest  they  should  lie  ravaged  by  men  or  beasts, 
but  on  my  rclnm  from  the  ship  I  fuuiid  all  as  I  had 

■':  it.     Once  only  I  saw  two  liiilc  creatures  run 

I   among  the  boxes.     They  were,  I  thought, 

•  iiui-r   ermine    or   rabbits.     If    real    ermine — Ihe 

iKition  uiiulil  rise — what  a  mufT  and  tippet  I  might 

promiKo  myself ! 

Whilst  loading  my  raft,  an  accident  occurred 
that  mightily   discomposed   me.    The   weddiug- 
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ring  that,  for  safety,  I  continued  to  wpir  liii-nini' 
(pveri'd  in  thi>  niiddlr.     It  was  plain  i' 
flaw  In   tlir  virpin  Ridd.     Sdlitudo  ha'i 
siiix'rstilioiis  ;  and  I  looked  upon  the  hniki-n  circle 
as   an    onion    lh!\t    I    was    dnonu'd     to    |M'rjiotMal 
c-i'libacy.     'I'lu' lluiughl  of  II' 
Icll  upon  niv  heart  «iih  a  ri 

In  make  my  miser)'  perfeci,  iiir  (mi  mdiI  I  i\A\f 
iipoken  of  in  a  former  chapter,  acain  came  ruhhinjj 
li.r-^rM"  ajjainat  nie,  looking  upwards  wilh  horribly 
■^;  '  i\x\»i;  eyes,  as  thou)>h  ronfirniing  my  fear  of 

i!r>tUlltion. 

I  took  tho  fraeturcd  rinjj  from  my  finijer.  Hope 
whisiiered — "Take  heart,  Mi»»  HohiiiMm  ;  like  a 
first  love  broken,  it  may  be  »<ddered."  With  this, 
1  seeured  the  preeions  bit  of  domestic  metal,  and 
renewed  my  work,  a  little  eomfortcd. 

Like  a  bee  patherinii  sweets,  1  went  from  cabin 
to  cabin.  Hninma^'iii);  a  locker  I  found  three 
razors  ;  I  was  about  to  leave  ihein,  when  my  prc- 
vions  train  of  thoujibi  recurred.  "  The  fate  that 
requires  a  weddinc-ring,"  said  the  ihoufsbl,  "  also 
gives  a  value  to  razors."  I  therefore  residved  to 
take  the  inslruinenls  :  and  the  same  res<dution  in- 
duced me  to  bring  away  a  prodigious  stock  of 
tobacco.  •'  I  shall  never  smoke  myself,"  I  seemed 
to  remark  ;  "  but  hf  may." 

Ill  another  locker  I  found  some  knives  and — 1 
could  have  wept  with  gratitude — some  silver  forks. 
It  having  boon  mailc  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
my  education  to  consider  a  silver  fork  essential  to 
•my  assertion  soever  of  hum.an  dignity,  I  felt  iny- 
nA(  lifted  by  the  discovery.  1  hail  learned  that 
what  was  known  as  the  Iron  Age,  was  no  other 
than  the  time  of  Iron  Forks  :  or  why  did  I  t.ake 
real  silver  to  lilaekheath  with  mel  The  auc  of 
iron  was  the  aye  of  vulgar  toil,  when  everybody 
labored  :  now  the  first-known  silver  spoon — as  "I 
\vas  instructed  by  tho  Misses  Whalebones — came 
iilo  tho  world  in  the  mouth  of  the  first  gentle- 
man. 

In  another  locker  I  found  a  bag  of  sovereigns. 
They  made  me  sigh.     "  Of  what  use,  O   sover- 
ein-usl'  I  said,  "  are  you  to  met     You  cannot 
t>  IV  m!'  a  seat  at  the  opera.     You  cannot  take  me 
■  ■  Ivi^hton.     You  cannot  waft  me  to  Hundell  and 
lliji ji's,  to  make  choice  there."     Flinging  down 
the  gold,  I  said,  "  O  drug,  stay  there,  and" — and 
then  the  thought  of  the  sho|)s  in  Bond  street,  and 
with  the  thought  the  stock  of  the  four  seasons  rose 
in  my  mind,  and  1  moraliied  no  more,  hut  look  the 
bag.     .\s  I  did  this,  the  sky  became  overcast,  and 
I  found  that  if  I  would  secure  my  goods   I  must 
shorten  my  stay.     I  ran  into  a  cabin  which  I  recol- 
lected bad  been  occupied  by  a  very  nice  old  gentle- 
man, a  clergyman,  going  out  to  join  his  regiment, 
tbea    fighting  very   bard    indeed,    in   India.      But, 
like  a  dove,  be  was  goinst  out  with  the  olive  in  his 
month,  to  comfort  the  wounded  and  preach  patience 
to  the    flogged.     Taking   a   hasty  glance,  I  saw 
nothing  but  a  book  upon  the  hod-clothes  of  his  cot 
— llie   book  he   had  doubtless  been   reading  when 
tlie  ship  struck  ;  wiihoni  opening  it,  I  secun-d  my 
prize,  and  ran  upon  deck.     The  sky  was  trcttinir 
lilaeker  and  blacker,  and  I  resolved  to  s 
Tbi'  weight  of  the  ;;old  was  a  little  eii 
but,  for  the   first  lime,  I  found  that   ,...,.■-.  ..... 

amount  of  gold  might  he  borne  in  diRienltics. 
Aflcr  a  time  I  seemed  to  swim  the  lighter  fur  it. 

The  wind  continued  to  rise,  but  at  length  I  got 
ashore,  and  making  a  hasty  supper  of  biscuit  and 
salt-beef  with  the  smallest  imaginable  drop  of  rau- 
de-colognc  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  I  went  comfortably 


!  In  1h-.1      f,.r  t  lin.l  in  ihe  .-ipiirxe  of  mV  trip*  ttt^Tti 

!   right  acTOM  mjr 

:    It  to  the  handle* 

I  of  opiHjsitu  trunks.      1  must  confess  that  for  a  long 

I  time   it  was  very  difficult   for  mc  to  get  into  ths 

'  hammock,  a*  I  no  sooner  got  in  on  one  side  than  I 

!  fell   out   from    tlie   other.     However,  as  I  knew 

there  could  be  no  witness  of  my  aw'  .1 

persevered,  and  in  a  few  nights  not   t  in 

in  the  wbide  of  the  royal  navy  coulii   |..,i.j.  ii„>fo 

adroitly  into  his  sleeping-birth  than  I  did. 

niAPTSR  viti. 

Wril.st  making  my  breakfast,  I  began  to  think 
— it  was  the  constant  custom  of  my  dear  father — 
of  my  dinner.  My  thoughts  immediately  flew  tu 
the  turkey  ;  and  again  I  felt  confounded  by  my  ig- 
norance. How  was  I  to  dress  it '  Whilst  in  this 
state  of  perturbation,  and  inwartlly  reproaching 
mv-sclf  for  the  time  I  had  lost  at  tambour-work  that 
might  have  been  so  usefiill-  ' '"  '        '   in 

at  lea.sl  the  theory  of  the  k  n 

the  hook  I  had  brought  fn ...  k 

lying  in  the  cot  of  the  regimental  rl 
out  to  India.      Listlessly  enough,  I  t<.<  :,r 

in  my  hand — ojicned  it,  and,  equally  i.'  n.v  -i.m- 
ishment  and  joy,  read  upon  the  titl.  .|.  il:.  —  Tht 
Coriiplile  Art  of  Cookery  !  My  gratitude  was  un- 
bounded, and  1  blessed  the  gooil  nian  whose  mkl- 
nigbt  studies  had  indirectly  proved  of  such  advan- 
tage to  me. 

%Vith  beating  heart,  1  turned  over  the  pa^es, 
until  I  came  lo  "Turkey."  Again  and  agam  1 
rt>ad  the  directions  ;  hut  though  they  "■•■■■■  •■  ''Men 
with  all  the  clearness  of  a  novel,  il  ve 

inc,  what  I  once  heard  called,  a  magir:  ry. 

I  felt  that  drawing  required  a  practical  hand ;  for 
how  was  I  to  know  gall  from  liver  1  "  A  stuffing 
of  sausage-meat"  sounded  very  well — but  how  to 
make  it  1     And  then — though,  possibly,  lb"  plant 

..f 
the 
the 

„i 

at 

•he 

■  a 

at 


t.ver 


might  grow  in  the  island — where  i. 

shalot  ?     The  exwllcnt  chaplain's  he 

instructing  and  •       ''    '  ' 

profoundest   in 

nages — 1.  •■  •'■ 

I  srcnied  '      ■      ■.  ■ 

I  I  read  of-     -    -     .     ..     .   ■;-  iii    ;i.--..' 
'  very  best  s<x-ipty,   and  many  of  tlv 

thoughts  of  Michaelmas  goose,  of  f 

of  spring  lamb,  and  all  the   ni 

impart   the  sweetest  charm  to 

With  a  strong  effort  of  will,  I  laid  d 
I  I   would   keep   it.   I   thoucht.    for   ■ 

Wh. 

niii;' 

nath'ii~  t'i  it'll. 
Walking  uj" 

the   direction   i  : 

The  gale  of  the  night  hail 

lent — though   I  slept  too 

the  remains  of  tho  miserable 

ever   in    the   deep.     1   was, 

affected  ;  but  when  I  remeinhered  that   with   tho 

exception  of  one  box.  ciuitaininu  a  bonnet  of  the 


in 

lie. 


ory  vio- 

r  It — and 

vesiM'I   luul  sunk  for- 

at   first,   very   much 


that,  at  lca.st  1  'v. 

And  1  was  u,     .   -  .  ,  -  '.wie  ■   with  i 

man.  nor — exc«'pting  tlie 
mine) — beast.     Af^crafl" 
like  a  true  woman,  to  make  ilif  hot  of  iii\  i 
I  walked  further  into  the  inland,  and  diKu\ 


vs 

i.-ulSS 

■ithei 

■•r 
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li         ''''.[  of  graas-plot,  Imcked  by  a  high  rock. 

■|  ■.■,  wilh  a  streii({th  and  palii-iicc  I  am 

1  .  .  ..  .  ft-ss,  1  riiiuivcd  every  trunk 

hi'in  ill  a  St  mioirclc,  with  the 

. .  .  ..^ ulled — the  gable  end.    When 

this  was  done,  1  cut  down  innumerable  stakes  of 
w illiiw  ;  this  I  »:is  enabled  to  do  with  the  surgeon's 
saw,  a  remarkably  neat  and  elegant  little  instru- 
ment. The  slakes  1  dn)ve  into  the  earth,  within 
about  six  inches  round  the  trunks,  by  means  of  a 
cannon  ball — providentially,  as  it  afterwards  turned 
out,  brought  from  the  wreck.  This  being  done — 
and  it  cost  me  incredible  lalxir  to  acconii)liBh  it — I 
(liifr  iiji  hundreds  of  creepers,  and  [larasitieal  jilants, 
:iiii!  rHPtuses,  that  I  found  in  difler^nl  part.s  of  the 
iskiiiil.  and  replanted  ihem  near  the  willow  stakes. 
Vegetation  was  very  rapid  indeed,  in  that  island. 
In  less  than  a  week  the  plants  and  willows  began 
to  shoot,  and — to  anticipate  my  story  a  little — in 
two  months  every  trunk  and  every  box  was  hidden 
by  a  ffrccn  and  flowering  wall.  The  cactuses  took 
very  kindly,  and  formed  a  hedge,  strong  enough,  I 
venly  believe,  to  repel  a  wild  licast  or  a  wild  In- 
dian. I  ought  to  \vjKe  siiid  that  I  had  taken  the 
preoaution  to  roof  my  bower,  as  I  called  it,  with 
Konie  tarpaulin,  that  stained  and  made  my  hands 
smell  horribly.     However,  I  had  no  remedy. 

Whilst  1  worked  at  my  liower,  I  lived  upon  the 
bLwuil  and  potted  meals  and  preserves  found  in  the 
steward's  cabin.  In  lime,  however,  I  l)egan  to 
grow  tired  of  these,  and  longed  for  something 
fresh.  As  for  the  turkey,  I  had  left  that  hanging 
to  the  tree,  being  incapable  of  drawing  and  dre;*- 
ing  it.  Many  wild-fowl  flew  about  nic,  but,  dis- 
heartened by  the  turkey,  I  took  no  heed  of  them. 
At  length  it  struck  me  that  though  not  much  of  a 
cook  1  might  be  able  to  boil  .some  shrimps.  The 
first  difliculty,  however,  was  to  catch  them.  Dur- 
ing my  visits  to  F.nglish  watering-plaees  1  had 
observed  females  of  the  lower  orders,  with  hand- 
nets  I  think  they  call  them,  fishing  for  shrimps.  I 
l)i,r.  f,,r,  ri'solved.to  Hiakc  a  net.  Here,  al  least, 
if  the  education  acquired  at  the  Misses 
\  -'s  was  of  service  to  me,  for  I  knew  how 

to  knit.  Amongst  the  stores  1  had  brought  from 
my  ship,  were  several  balls  of  twine.  Chopping 
and  chiselling  a  needle,  I  set  to  work,  and  in  less 
than  three  days  produced  an  excellent  net.  This  J 
stretched  on  a  stout  elastic  frame  of  wood,  and  the 
tide  scrring,  walked — just  like  one  of  thi-  vulgar 
women  I  had  seen  at  IJrighton  and  Margate — bare- 
legged, into  the  sea.  'I'tie  shrimos  c:ime  in  little 
■IkibIs,  and  in  le!>s  than  a  couple  of  hours  ]  am 
sure,  I  retunied  to  the  shore  with  not  less  than 
three  quarts  of  the  best  brown  shrimps,  Gravesend 
measure.  These  I  boiled  ;  obtaining  a  light  after 
this  fashion  : 

When  a  Tery  little  girl,  I  had  always  assisted 
my  brother  when  making  fireworks  for  Guy 
Fawkes.  It  was  he  who  taught  me  how  to  make 
— I  think  ttw'V  are  palh><l,  little  devils.  A  pinch  or 
t  ■    n  in   the    palm  of  the 

'■  1  kneaded  into  the  form 

'  1  riB  of  dry  jKiwder  are 

:  re  is  applied  to  it,  and 

.  r,.,t  eruption,  like  a 
I  Ihi-  powder,  1 
_  V  Kteel  busk  (how 
'  alxiut  It,  to  h*'  sure !)  and  a  flint. 

1  •  I  burnt  a  pieco  of  linen — a  Ix-auti- 

ful  bit  of  new  Iriith,  and  so  got  my  original  stock 
of  tinder.  Afti'r  tins,  I  had  only  to  use  my  busk 
■ad  the  flint  to  obtaia  a  light — for  I  found  a  heap 


of  matches  in  the  purser's  locker — when  I  wanted 
it.  Gathering  dry  sticks  and  i'Bves  into  a  heap,  I 
made  a  rousing  fire.  1  had  brought  away  the 
ship's  compass  ;  and  so  u.scd  the  metal  basin  that 
contained  it  as  a  saucepan.  In  this  I  boiled  my 
first  shrimi>s.  I  had  no  salt,  which  was  a  great 
privation.  Necessity,  however,  the  mother  of  in- 
vention— (and,  certainly,  for  a  little  outeasl,  he  has 
proved  a  very  fine  child  in  the  world  ;  though  when 
prosperous,  1  'm  afraid  he  very  seldom  thinks  of 
his  mamma) — necessity  suggesti'd  to  me,  that  if  I 
would  pound  the  gunpowder  very  fine,  it  might  at 
a  pinch  ser^c  for  salt.  1  tried  the  ex|)eriineiit ;  and 
though  I  must  allow  that  salt  is  lH'tl<;r  without 
ehareoal,  neverthidess,  s:ill  with  charcoal  is  infinite- 
ly liotter  than  no  salt  at  all. 

Kor  some  time  1  took  very  much  to  shrimps  ;  but 
the  human  mind  is  given  to  variety — a  fact  that  in 
my  solitude  I  have  frequently  j)onuer<'d  on — and  I 
began  to  long  for  s<une  other  kind  of  food  :  in  fact, 
for  some  fresh  fish.  In  my  wanderings  about  the 
island,  I  had  discovered  a  beautiful  pii-ce  of  water 
— clear  as  crystal,  and  sweet  as  milk — in  which 
were  multitudes  of  the  most  beautiful  roach,  and 
gudgeon,  and  pike,  and  I  know  not  what.  I  felt 
very  much  disposi'd  to  obtain  some  ;  but  my  wishes 
met  with  a  check  from  these  thoughts.  "  In  the 
first  place,"  I  said,  "  I  have  no  Uujkle  ;  in  the  next, 
I  am  no  fisherwomap."  Now  to  have  made  my 
argument  complete  against  angling,  there  should 
have  been  no  fish.  Dut  it  was  not  so.  I  therefore 
determined  to  invent  mc  some  t.acklo. 

My  |)etticoat — my  crtnoline — I  had  no  doubt  there 
were  fifty  others  in  the  boxes — flashed  upon  me. 
It  was  a  little  worn,  and  the  olJiers  were,  no  doubt, 
new ;  besides,  I  had  more  than  one  of  my  own 
stock.  Knowing  that  fishing-lines  were  made  of 
hair,  I  immediately  l»egaii  to  draw  my  crinoline. 
As  I  drew  out  horse-hair  liy  horse-hair  I  moralized 
— I  could  not  help  it — iijion  the  wondrous  accidents 
of  life.  "  When,"  thought  I,  "  ftir  the  Crown- 
and-Anchor  Ball,  I  first  put  on  this  crinoline, 
swimming  into  the  roolR  in  a  cloud  of  white  satin 
— did  1  then  think  it  (the  petticoat)  was  ever  in- 
tended to  catch  little  gudgi^ons  V  And  with  these 
thoughts,  I  patiently,  inounifully,  drew  out  hair  by 
hair,  and  fiiuiid  that  they  would  bear  any  weight 
of  fish  that  might  jump  at  the  hcwk. 

The  hook  !  Where  was  the  hook  ?  In  another 
instant  a  thought  suggested  the  ring — the  broken 
wi'dding-ring.  There  was  a  something  in  the 
notion  that  bniught  to  my  face  a  inelanelioly  smile. 
There  was  a  bitterness,  a  plea.s;int  bitterness,  in  the 
idea,  that  I  relished  mightily.  I  therefore  resolved 
to  turn  the  ring  into  a  rude  hook,  which,  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  pliers  from  the  surgeon's  case,  I  ao- 
complished.  And  it  looke<l  so  remarkably  like  a 
hook,  nobody  could  have  imagined  it  had  ever  been 
a  wedding-ring. 

A  tall,  tapering  rtnl  grew  on  every  tree,  I  there- 
fori!  set  out  to  the  brook  fully  equipiicd.  Arrived 
at  the  place.  I  baited  the  ring — the  hook  I  should 
say — with  nothing  more  than  a  little  chewed  bis- 
cuit, mixed,  to  keep  it  together,  with  jiomatum.  I 
threw  in,  and  as  fa-st  as  I  threw  in,  1  had  a  bile.  It 
was  cun'"  "  '■•  >"  ■■  'Ik-  innocent  crealuri'S  fly  to  the 
ring;  til  "k  thai  was  to  ilestroy  them. 

1  was  win  !nnished  al  their  simplicity.     At 

length  I  thought,  "  Poor  things!  their  eagerness 
to  bite  at  the  wedding-ring  proves  the  island  to 
have  been  always  uninhabited.  They  bite  in  this 
way,  becaiine  they  have  never  before  beheld  the 
face  of  a  woman  '*' 
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THE   TWO   SIDES   OF    THE   QUESTION. 

Wk  print  these  communicatioiia  without  com- 
mrnt  : — 

No.  I. — A  Plantek  to  Punch. 

"  Oultmham. 
"  Su, 

"  I  don't  expect  much  «ymp«thy  from  vou. 
I  Ml  tell  you  why.  Whsn  my  inr(lir;il  atl<>ndant, 
at  ClieltKnhiim  last  yi'ar,  rpooinniended  «hat  he 
callvil  '  pi'rmlallic  motion  of  tlii'  lower  visrera'  for 
my  liver  com|ilajiit,  (Inr  I  'vo  not  lived  m  Herhico 
ei(fhlcen  years  for  nolhinj;,  and  yet  there  was  n't  a 
planter  in  the  eiiliiny  more  nio<lerntc  in  \u»  Bani^ro- 
snm  and  danijaree,)  lie  Hiimfesled  titkini;  in  vour 
piihlleiiticin,  wliieh,  he  said,  would  make  me  laiit.'h, 
and  produce  the  motion  with  the  odd  name  ahove 
mentioned.  Well,  sir,  1  ordered  yiuir  puhlieation, 
and  laughed  a  irood  deal  at  itl  most  fay,  hut  every 
now  and  then  I  eame  across  some  hijh-tlyinir  bit 
of  Kliiir,  which  1  dare  say  the  fellow  who  writes 
it  calls  humanity  and  philanthropy,  hut  which, 
hetween  you  and  me,  is  humbn;;  and  notliin); 
else. 

"  I  dare  say  if  yon  'd  lived  in  1833,  at  the  time 
of  the  iniquitous  emancipation  of  the  hlack  fellows, 
you  'il  have  been  one  of  the  loudest  in  the  '  man 
and  brother'  clap-trap.  Yon  don't  know  the 
Snow-halls  as  well  as  1  do.  I  "ve  seen  them  under 
he  carl-whip  ;  and  the  more  's  the  pity  since  the 
carl-whip  was  hung  up  for  (jimmI  and  all.  1  felt  it 
was  all  up  with  the  c<donie8  when  that  hapjicned. 
1  could  not  sell  my  estate,  hnt  1  leased  it  to  my 
attorney,  and  with  the  paltry  share  1  jrot  of  your 
so-called  compensation,  (a  downright  rohb»>ry  by 
the  way,  if  ever  there  was  one.)  left  Uerbire,  and 
settled  at  ("heltenhain,  alonuside  of  some  old 
Guiana  cronies  in  the  same  predicament  with  my- 
self. .Sir,  we  are  a  small  and  far  from  cheerful 
part  of  wionped  and  ruined  men.  They  're  (loinp 
to  take  away  the  little  protection  that  was  left  us. 
Of  conree  I  don't  intend  to  chime  in  with  the  abo- 
lition nonsense  of  that  old  rasc.-il  Clarkson,  about 
encouragin?  the  slave  Iniflk  and  such  like  siufT.  1 
only  wish  we  wen"  where  Cuba  is,  and  had  ticen 
wis<>  enough  to  keep  our  blacks  under  the  collar 
when  we  had  'em  there.  Hut  that  's  all  over,  the 
more  's  the  pity.  1  '11  tell  you  the  real  point 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  The  black  I'ellows  won't 
work.  They  're  a  set  of  the  idlest  vaptibonds  ! 
They  've  no  respect  for  the  rights  of  property  and 
the  interests  of  their  employers.  There  's  a  gang 
of  scoundrels  about  Mount  Pleasant — my  estate — 
msoals  that  were  my  slaves,  most  of  them  since 
they  were  pickaninnies  fighting  for  bananas  under 
my  dinner-table,  up  to  that  fatal  1st  of  .\usust. 

"  I  've  clothed  those  fellows,  sir,  I  've  fed  them, 
I  've  let  them  cultivate  provision  grounds  on  my 
waste,  and  fatten  themselves  like  pigs  with  the 
cane-juice  at  boiling  times ;  1  've  flogged  them 
(that  is,  my  overseer  has)  week  after  week,  and 
done  what  1  could  to  teach  them  industrious  habits, 
by  field-work  twelve  hours  a  day,  six  days  out  of 
the  seven — I'or  1  know  what  's  due  to  the  church. 
What 's  my  reward  !  Why,  now  that  the  fellows 
arc  free,  as  they  call  il,  they  have  n't  the  gratitude 
to  work  more  than  two  days  in  the  week.  That 
brings  thciii  in  their  eight  shillings,  and  they  can 
live  the  whole  seven  days  through  like  fighting- 
cocks  lor  six.  So,  their  two  days'  work  done, 
there  they  sit,  as  lazy  as  so  many  gentlemen  and 
as  happy  as  so  many  kings,  under  their  verandahs, 


w :  "idea  and  their  pot-btllM 

till)  1  Ccsars  lumbjia|(  •boot 

their  feel,  and  won't  do  a  stroke  of  work — not  if 
the  governor  waa  to  |{o  on  his  knees  to  'em.  Now, 
I  put  il  to  you — is  this  a  tolerable  state  of  thing*  1 
IIiiw  would  you  like  to  see  the  laborcn  in  Ln^ 
land  kicking  their  heels  in  comfort,  and  putting 
their  thumbs  to  their  noses  while  tenant  and  land- 
lor'  ■■    -     '  '  ■'     n  to  go  to  work, 

w  I  keep  them  for 

till'    ''■'■■•    '•■'■«)€• 

are   enjoying  ire 

ruined  ;  four--  ,  ,i  of 

cultivation,  and  many  of  the  rascally  black  fellows 
are  saving  money  and  clubbing  it  to  buy  us  out 
one  after  another — fellows  that  you  've  seen 
writhing  and  squeaking  under  your  dining  room 
windows  and  your  own  cart-whips !  They  'II 
have  all  iho  proi)erty  of  the  colony  before  ten  yean 
are  gone. 

"  I  always  said  what  it  would  come  to.  How 
the  government  can  reconcile  it  to  their  cooacieooe* 
I  don't  know  ! 

"  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  indignant  reader, 

"  NaTHA.VIKL  THRKSHKt."* 

No.  n. — A  Freb  Negro  to  Puhch. 

"Mount  Pltasant,  Berbia. 
"  Massa  PnNCH, 

"  Sir,  We  read  you  ebbery  week,  dal  you  come 
here  reglar,  saar,  wid  bery  great  satifakshun,  and 
much  amoosement,  self  and  wile,  Dinah. 

"  .Saar,  we  receive  papers  from  home,  (dat  Kng- 
land,  saar,  always  call  him  '  home,'  now  'manst- 
pashun  diffused  in  desc  happy  qwarlers  of  the 
arth,)  and  find  dat  do  Pcrteckshun  is  to  be  took 
otrdefurnn  and  slave-grown  shugar.  Some  white 
genlman  make  uncommon  row,  ai"'  -■■  ■'■•  'dis 
ruin  dis  deliteful  col'ny  of  IJritish  ( ^  re  1 

write    to    you,   saar,    at    present,      i  :iite 

genlman  berry  much  de  worse  for  un, 

let  me  'sure   you,  saar,  black   gen;  udy 

trankle,  as  to  'liberations  of  Rritish  Parliment. 

"  Sir,  I  don't  aul  to  blush  to  say  dat,  once, 
owing  to  circumsances  ober  which  I  could  not  con- 
trol, I  myself  was  in  de  'gradin  persicion  of  com- 
mon slave-field  nigger  I  Den  I  work  berry  un- 
pleasantly hard,  'siiecially  hilin-limes  ;  once,  sir, 
perticler,  l>erry  nenr  •■■"  "■'  ■  '■■  —  '■■■  reason  oh 
being  overtook   wi  s'   work 

and  extra   rum.     1'  ^nnt  re- 

minisensc  ;  hut  now  as  i  in« 

'sure  you,  saar,  for  self  ;i  .•  of 

life  uncommon  pleasant.  U  e  arc  iioi  Urry  ekal 
in  demand  and  supply  hereabouts,  (you  s<>e,  saar, 
I  hah  studied  pi  lical  'coniony,)  especially  for 
Labor.  Uncommon  plenty  white  |>erw)ns  ob  pro- 
perty in  '  '  '  ' '  '  '  II  lo 
work.  \  .r  a 
I  day,  ami  ;.-■'  •^es 
,  of  iil'e  tor  sell  ine 

'  to  black  genlhi  ^ .;y  in 

de  week.  'Dieulous  I  what  lor  work,  in  de  name 
oh  common  sense,  when  you  can  get  de  luxshnc* 
of  life  widout  pulling  oneself  out  ofde  way  lo  do 
nothing  ob  de  kind '  No,  I  say  to  white  pro- 
perioler,  '  No,  saar,  'sense  me  ;  when  hab  misfor- 
tune  to  be  slave-nigger,  you   fix  de  work-houra. 

'"Late  Importer  of  10.000  hog^hcadi  of  snjiarlrmn 
Berbiee — now  iropoda  o." 
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Now  Hat  1  free,  'unks  to  de  British  legislature,  I 
settle  'em  for  solf  and  family — no  lank  you.'  Also, 
saar,  I  mass  money.  Seberal  tilack  persons  of  my 
'((uaintanrc  done  de  same,  and  we  s  pose  soon  to 
set  up  a  plantashun  of  our  own.  Old  Massa 
Thresher,  prhaps,  hah  no  'jeckshun  to  sell  Mount 
Plesant,  near  where  I  now  reside.  Den,  saar,  we 
shall  rebel  in  dc  proud  feelins  of  dark  properiotcrs, 
where  we  onee  worked  eommon  field  nigpers  wid 
de  drhrer  berry  sharp  behind.  Berry  nroud  feelin, 
Mnr,  and  I  "sure  you,  I  feel  afTccied  to  look  at 
Dmah,  and  de  luMy  ubspring  she  have  maturnally 
reared,  and  tink  what  dey  wood  hare  been  ten 
year  long  ago,  and  what  dey  arc  now  under  de 
new  rcdgmeni !  I  'sure  you,  saar,  dat  dis  is  ex- 
lent  place  for  black  gentleman  now.  He  don't 
wish  at  all  for  any  change  whatsomdever, 

"  Especially  yours, 
*'  PoMPEV  Jones." 


THE    ANTI-SLAVERY   HANNIBAL. 

Scnu — A  Dining-room,  with  a  rery  tcell-sjyreaJ 
table.     Present,  Hannibal  and  Friend. 

What  !  let  in  slave-grown  Muscovados ! 

Help  Brazil  of  her  sugar  to  rid  I 
What !  give  way  to  free-trade  bravados  '. 

No  !  Wilbcrforce,  Clarkson,  forbid  ! 
I  'd  not  touch  such  a  fwcet'ner  accursed, 

Tho'  it  cost  tuit  this  jwnny  a  pound — 
(And  Hannihal Jhurishcd  his  copper. 

Dug  in  Cuba,  by  stares,  from  the  ground.) 

To  wormwood  't  would  turn  in  my  cobbler. 

To  gall  it  would  change  in  my  tea  ; 
For  a  conjurer,  potent  as  Dobler, 

Is  the  spirit  of  hu-man-i-tiu  ! 
Ere  my  babes  should  suck  lolly-pops  slarc-grown, 

I  'd  hang  them  all  up,  sir,  in  that — 
(.4'!'/  Itannihat  fingfrrd,  heroic, 

Ilis  slave-grown,  sea-island  cravat.) 

Nu,  no  ;  at  my  table  you  're  safe,  sir. 

Prom  all  fruit  of  the  negro's  despair- 
But,  Men  me  !  amidst  all  this  talking. 

You  eat  nothing  at  all,  I  declare  t 
Pray,  do  try  that  curry — for  b<iihng 

The  rii-i   1  'vi'  :\  T.t.in  of  my  own  : — 
(And  /  /oicn  a  spoonful, 

'Til  .  '         Ilia — slave-grown.) 

What  ?  you  really  have  finished  your  dinner  ! 

I  can  answer  for  that  C'ura^oa  ; 
From  a  friend,  a  great  Kottenlam  merchant — 

.Slave-grown  '— <)h,  how  can  you  talk  so! 
You  shock  mn  '      I  must  have  some  coffee. 

For  i"  ■  ■^imrce- 

J  li'j^  ^luri  -rtii^'  II.   Ill  (iziiioft.  of  course.) 

And  now.  as  my  wife's  down  at  Brighton, 

And  your^t  liors  de  corn/ml,  old  boy. 
We  'II  make  it  a  Bechelor's  dinner — 

T  is  •  treat  we  don't  often  enjoy. 

{Hrint!'  out  box  of  d gar*. 
There  !  Puros  \   Direct  Irora  Havana  I 

You  m»y  wink,  hi:t  1  ii-ll  you  they  are — 
(And  II  iprarrd 

'A'".  :^'rown  cigar.) 


Thi  Pen  AND  THE  SwoRD. — The  British  lion 
never  wanted  to  make  a  meal,  not  even  of  a 
Yankee  cabin-boy  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can eagle  is  now  content  to  feed  upon  native 
Indian  com,  instead  of  dining  upon  Britishers, 
gloriously  dead  upon  the  battle-field.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, however,  very  wisely  attributes  all  this  to 
the  tongues  of  statesmen  and  the  quills  of  public 
writers.  "  Had  there  been,"  says  the  American, 
"  the  least  false  step  on  ihe  other  side — had  the 
speeches  in  parliament,  or  the  .nrlicles  in  the  pub- 
lic journals  been  of  an  exasperating  characier,  we 
could  not  then  have  arranged  mailers  on  this  side 
as  we  have  done."  And  then  he  lauds  the  moder- 
ation of  Peel  and  .\berdeen.  And  all  this  cheer- 
ing for  the  present,  is  hopeful  for  the  future.  A 
statesman's  windpipe,  wisely  employed,  may  in 
good  time  shut  up  in  rusty  dumbness  those — 

"  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 

Tb'  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamors  counterfeit," 

and  half  a  dozen  quills  of  half  a  dozen  journalists 
prove  too  much  for  a  \vh(de  park  of*^  artillery. 
Mortars  are  devastating  instruments — and  yet  they 
may  be  beaten  by  inkstands. 

PROTECTION    DINNERS. 

When  children  have  a  tumble  or  roll  dowti 
stairs,  folks  give  them  fniit  or  sweet-stuff  to  stop 
their  crying.  The  protectionists  having  sustained 
a  thumping  tumble,  are  comlbrttHi  with  dinners. 
Master  Beiitinck  has  been  treati^d  at  Lynn,  and 
Master  Miiniuis  Graiiby  has  also  been  consoled 
at  Walsam.  His  father,  the  Duke  of  Kutland, 
shone  very  brilliantly  on  the  occasion.  Pity  it  is 
that  so  many  coronets  have  8iH)ilt  so  many  wits  ! 
The  duke  opposed  the  free-trade  principle ;  and 
his  op|K>»ition  was  strengthened  by  the  following 
tremendous  illustration.  (Sever.il  farmers  were 
carried  out  in  fits  of  laughter,  and  were  not  fully 
recovered  until  well  pumped  upon.)  The  duke 
said : — 

"  He  had  heanl  of  ii  gentleman,  who  having 
two  chances,  tossed  up  with  his  friend,  agree- 
ing, if  the  sovert'ign  came  head,  he  was  to  win, 
but  if  tail  he  was  to  lose.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  gentleman  IkuI  the  tail,  .and  he  feared  we 
should  soon  lie  very  much  in  the  same  situation 
[Hear,  hi'ar,  and  ajiplaiise].'' 

Now,  if  his  grace  will — for  one  minute — lend  u» 
tho  illustration,  we  will  venture  to  otMterve,  tl.nl 
once  when  fate  tossed  for  a  duke  for  the  house  of 
Manners,  certainly  "  a  head  "  did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  who  "attends"  nil  prolrotion 
dinners  at  the  shortest  notice,  made  at  WaJKum  a 
dreadful  onslaught  on  Mancheslir  ;  the  same  Man- 
chesti-r  that  only  two  little  years  ago  invited  him  to 
pnaide  on  a  festal  occasion,  when  hi-  s.-iid  "nil 
things  that  are  pretty  and  sweet"  to  the  unsus- 
pecting and  admiring  cottoii-]«>ds.  .\nd  at  Wnl- 
sam  very  magnificently  did  he  [Mxih  pooh  pour  Man- 
cheat,  r  .-L...f7  when-  it  was  when  Englishmen 
won  rta?     This  is  unkind.     Wo  have  a 

gre.'ii  n   for  the  author  of  "  f 'oningsby  ; '' 

and,  therefore,  in  our  own  meek  way,  we  shoull 
reprimand    either    foMen,    Bright,    WiNnn.    rr 
any  other  Manchester  man  who,  serl 
ciate  the   jiarent   of  "  f'^ningsby," 
"  Where,  when  the  iKraelitrs  passed  tliu  ittJ  ^'-i, 
was  Benjamin  Disraeli?'' 
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A    CARD. 


Mk.   Benjamin   Dinradi  hegn  \evre  to   inform  1  hil^ro*. 

the  Nohilily,  tJcnlry,  amll'ltra-Cnnsi-n-ativt '  '  ■■ ' 

in   pi'ni'rali  that   he  attcmln  I'mtiTiionint   I' 

and  has  a  larpo  rollr'-> •   ■■" Iiis  nf  cs, i  u-  >% 

Boriptiiin  always  rra.!  with  n  nn  of  sar- 

rasms,    which    he   tm  -hail   be    carffiilly 

dolivcn-d  cithrr  in  tnwn  or  ronniry. 

B.  I)'1.  feels  justified  in  assuming  to  himself  the 
title  of  the 


not  conwemt''  mn«Vp|»  an  welll     Why  not  pro- 
nounoe    ■  npowdcr,  over  oait- 


nnd 


OSLV  POLITICAL  IMPROVISATORY  ; 

for  having  during  several  years  given  his  attention 
to  the  imprnmplH  line,  he  liaa  on  hand  a  verv  i-.r.... 
assortment  of  retortJi  and  replies,  suited  !■ 
oeeasiou.  'I'tioudh  he  keeps  a  largi'  (piantin 
made,  thev  are  warmed  up  so  rapidly,  at\er  a  pro- 
cess peculiar  to  the  advertiser,  that  he  feels  justi- 
fied in  announcing  them  as  absoluto  novelties. 

H.  l)"I.  has  no  objection  to  enter  into  a  contract 
to  supply  protectionist  oratory  by  the  single  dinner, 
or  he  will  go  out  to  evening  meetings  at  a  great 
Teduelion  on  an  arrangement  being  made  for  the 
entire  session.  Ministers  »orri<'d  by  the  day, 
night,  week,  month,  or  year,  and  protectionist 
peers  waited  upon  at  their  own  hou»)>». 

The  following  testimonials  ar"  liiTinl.tv  submit- 
ted to  the  public  : — 

No.  1. 

"  1  can  recommend  the  advertiser  as  a  willing 
ami  attentive  per»)n.  I  have  generally  found  him 
desirous  of  making  himself  useful.  I  think  if  he 
got  a  place  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  keep  it. 

Richmond." 

No.  -2. 

"The  bearer,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  is  a  very- 
amusing  person,  and  I  can  give  him  a  character 
for  being  a  capital  waiter  at  protectionist  dinners, 
llis  great  anxietv  is  to  get  into  some  regular  situ- 
ation, and  I  have  no  doubt  he  might  be  made  very 
serviceable,  if  the  duties  were  not  onerous. 

G.  Benti.scic." 

No.  3. 

"  Tliough  I  do  not  much  like  this  perston,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  hi.s  attendance  at  a 
protectionist  diniicr-party  ;  for  I  know  at  all  events, 
from  ray  own  experience,  that  he  can  tell  a  good 
story.  R.  Peel." 

No.  4. 

"  A  Tciy  nice  young  man  for  a  very  small 
party.  Punch." 
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A    qUEEB   CONSECRATION. 

TnK  t3th  T.ight  Infantry  have  received  a  present 
of  some  new  colors  from  that  distinguished  veteran. 
Prince  Albert.  The  ceremony  of  presentation 
took  place  on  Soulhsea  Common.  In  the  report  of 
it,  as  contaiiu-d  in  the  Timrs,  we  read  that — 

"  The  prince  dismounted  and  entered  the  hollow 
square,  accompanied  by  General  Paekenham,  Sir 
Charles  Ogle  and  staflf,  and  stoorl  uncovered  while 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Gleig,  Chaplain-General  to  the 
forces,  consecrated  the  colore." 

Consecrated  the  colors  •  Ts  the  Rot,  Mr. 
deig  a  priest  of  Mars'  Colors  art"  atranee 
things  to  be  consecrated  by  a  olergynian.    Why 


tianity  " 
ation,  \\...   .. 
that  there  is  :> 
1)C  much  mon 
than  the  clerical. 

Have  any  of  nnr  readers  witnessed  the  perform- 
ance of  Drr  A  «ill 
Hnticipatc  our  'le, 
ning  invoked  /.  the 
iKui  mixed  his  \<  ihe 
luiilet  la<lli — "  .\nii  nuw.  -^  i^tlho 
blessing  of  the  balls."     The  I"                    d  on  this 

occasion  by  our  friend  Caspar  wi:....:.  r  ihinking, 

be  the  b<'st  adapted  to  the  flag  of  battle.  Give  a 
certain  p<T»oiiage  his  due.  We  are  not  told,  that 
the  service  performed  by  the  chaplain  to  the  force* 
was  followed  by  a  sermon.  Perhaps  it  was.  If 
so,  could  his  homily  have  been  the  scrmoD  on  the 
Mount  * 


CATHERINE   SEYTON. 
BY    H.    ....   SIONIY. 

Im  his  hall  at  Abbottsford — 

Travellers  so  the  let'i 
When  the  shades  of  in 

iSii.s  the  miiility  wizarci  kihi;  . 
Dark  and  weird  ihe  shadows  lie 

On  the  iri'i -....  r,    ,\,..r..  ; 

Suddenly  a 

Knters  on     . 

A' ague  they  come,  with  spectral  furros 

Answering  to  the  wizard  spell, 
Marmion  in  coat  of  steel, 

Constance  from  '■  >■  -^'t'.  ■'  cell, 
Balfour  hot  with  ">d, 

Jiidah's  meek  I     .,       _      ud, 
Richard  in  his  mail  of  black. 

Dark  Mclvor's  threatening  shade  ! 

Rsvenswood,  as  on  the  mom 
Wl>      '         '    •  ■  '  =foe, 

And  I'  led 

All  \..^  ,,>.,. .>e' 

Amy  !   potir  deluded  wife. 

When  she  (lew  to  meet  her  lord, 

Claverhtnise ,  with  the  blood  of  saints 
Reeking  on  his  brutal  sword  ! 

Mary,  melancholy  queen, 

Not  with  h--  •>-••■ ••  ■!  rye. 

But  .IS  on  t 

Wh.-i.  i!  ..  1,1  ,l,e  : 

Cathi  ,1,  IS  there, 

Sh,  ivline. 

Ua^■- 

IL.  ..no! 

Not  in  kirtle  nor  in  snood, 

Conies  the  lirrhniir  Senltisb  mai.K 
But  in  veh 

1  jke  a  j:(' 
Thus  in  lonely  .Vblwilsliml  ' 

Travellers  so  the  legend  brim? — 
When  the  shades  of  midnicht  fall, 

Slt»  the  mighty  wi«ard  king  ! 


't 
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FARIS   IN    1846. 


From  vba  Dublio  UalTWittj  Mifmiin*. 
FASIS    IN    1846. 

Paris  ^"^  i'  i«  ■•('<■"  tii'i.  .•"  vi-are  rule  of  the  throne 
of  the   !  as  it  wa«  uiitltT  the 

diviii'  -loration — Paris  as  it 

pi  It  to  the  slanng  wondt^r  of  the  crowd 

til  i  irom  ('-<>ni-hill  to  the  Palais  Royal  as 

aouu  as  the  twho  of  the  eaiinon  had  died  away  on 
the  plains  of  Waterloo,  and  as  it  now  addresses 
itself  to  the  twenty  thousand  stninpers  tha'  swurm 
between  the  Kuc  de  la  Paix  and  the  Arc  do  Tri- 
omphe,  is  a  subject  interesting  to  contemplate. 
Under  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  as  of  old  under 
the  ancient  regiini^,  the  fine  arts,  in  all  their  depart- 
ments, engrossed  the  attention  of  tlie  (foverniuont, 
ud  c.i|)tivated  the  public.  The  sulwtanlial  com- 
forts, the  convenience  and  health  of  the  people, 
were  subjects  of  compar.itively  minor  importance. 
Ma^nifici'nt  buildings,  splendid  monuments,  and 
gorgeous  palaces  everyw lure  attracted  the  eye ; 
and  in  their  immediate  vicinage,  [joverty,  filth,  and 
misery.  The  marble  walls  of  temples  and  palaces 
were  defiled  by  the  river  of  filth  and  oflal  which 
flowed  through  the  sewerless  streets.  The  pa»- 
scn;'er  who  aspired  not  to  a  coach,  unproviiled  with 
a  ftotway,  scrambled  along  the  inclined  pavement 
which  sloped  from  either  wall  to  the  central  gutter, 
w.'iich  dischargi'd  the  functions  of  a  sewer,  and  was 
fnim  Umi'.  to  lime  bespattered  with  the  nuul  and 
filth  flirted  around  by  the  wheels  of  the  carriagi-s  in 
which  the  more  wealtliy  were  transported.  I^an- 
teras  suspended  like  a  performer  on  the  corde 
volante,  at  distant  intcnals,  like  angels'  visits,  few 
>nd  far  iKtwium,  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  and  at 
•  height  sufficient  to  allow  carriages  to  jiass  under 
them,  served  as  a  sort  of  light-houst^s  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  vehicles  of  tlie  rich  tlirough  the 
streams  of  puddle,  but  by  their  di.Htancc,  height,  and 
posit  lui,  afforded  no  bt'ni'fit  to  the  humble  pi-des- 
trian  To  say  that  they  illuminated  the  streets 
would  be  an  aliuse  of  language  ;  tliey  just  served 
to  make  darkness  visible. 

Fifteen  years  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  llie 
Bubstitulion  of  a  representative  government — pre- 
sided over  by  a  prince  who  has  l>ccn  schooli>(l  in 
misK>rtune,  had  cxix^rienced  the  sweet  uses  of  ad- 
versity, and  had  known  what  it  was  to  eat  the 
bread  of  his  own  industry — for  the  throne  of  the 
restoration,  vainly  strugghng  agaiiLst  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  the  popular  will,  havi!  changed  all  this. 
The  wand  of  :r  '  ■  '  .  tw-en  wavecl  ovit  the 
city,  ami  a  ni :  .un  has  ln^en  effecuul. 

The  ornainen; iuiinii|Mili7.i'  the  atten- 
tion of  government,  and  the  useful  Inis  clannt^l 
its  due  care.  The  frightful  ravages  of  the  cholera, 
in  lH3'i,  left  a  warning  which  has  not  been  un- 
heeded. In  an  incnditilv  sliort  space  of  time,  a 
perfect  system  of  v  sewers  throughout 

this  vast  city  has  l>  vid.      Footways  have 

everywhere  been  c»iiMruei<  d.  The  system  of  car- 
nage pavement  witli  wpiare  blocks  of  granite, 
forrning  a  convex  road,  with  side  drains  letuling  to 
tbo    sewers,  has  taken  the  place  of  the    concave 

•t^""'     "   "' ~    — ■"      The    offensive 

<■!■  sti  visitor  from 

c.  .>..-..    -..„!  the 

«)'  Mjin- 

»'  I,  in- 

e>  >  II   as  the 

f  ■  iiern  ;  and 

it  tlie  ailiniralinn 

of  .IS,  boulevards. 


and  public  walks  by  day,  or  their  brilliancy  when 
lighted  up  by  night. 

Hut  the  achievement  which  will  be  remembered 
in  connection  w  ith  the  reign  of  I>ouis  Philippe,  witli 
the  most  grat/'ful  feelings  by  the  philanthropist,  is 
undoubtedly  the  example  he  has  all'orded  even  to 
the  advanced  civilization  of  Great  Britain  in  his 
efforts  for  the  repression  of  gambling  and  jirostitu- 
tion.  He  has  accomplished  what  the  English  au- 
thorities have  not  even  tliought  of  attempting. 
There  are  now  no  public  gambling  tables  in  Paris, 
and  even  private  play  is  subject  to  so  many  re- 
straints, that  it  has  In'en  stripped  of  half  its  evils. 
The  ])urest  female  may  now  walk  the  public  tho- 
roughfares of  tlie  city  by  day  or  by  night  without 
the  risk  of  having  her  sight  outraged  or  her  ears 
polluted  by  the  indecencies  which  are  still  suffered 
U)  prevail  in  the  most  frequented  streets  of  the 
metropolis  of  Britain.  The  theatres  and  other 
idaces  of  public  resort  arc  equally  purified.  F.vcn 
the  Palais  Koyal — that  temple  of  vice — has  been 
thoroughly  refoniied  ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  prewni 
king  to  add,  that  this  reformation  has  been  ell'ected 
by  a  large  sacrifice  of  his  private  revenue  ;  a  con- 
siderable ])ortion  of  the  rental  of  the  Palais  Koyal 
having  risen  from  the  extensive  and  long-e.stablislied 
gambling  riM)nis  by  which  it  was  occupied,  and  by 
the  employment  of  the  loftier  stories  for  still  more 
impuri',  and  not  less  profitable  purposes.* 

Among  the  improvements  in  the  arts  of  life, 
imported  from  F.ngland,  the  most  striking,  at  the 
l)resent  moment,  is  the  railway  system,  which  is 
progressing  in  France  more  rapidly  than  is  im- 
agmi-<t  at  our  sidi'  of  the  channel.  The  manner  of 
accomplishing  thes*;  public  works  here  is  essen- 
tially different  from  tlie  F.iiglish  system,  and  has 
certainly  some  advantages  over  the  latter  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view.  To  comprehend  it,  and  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  it  has  arisen,  it  must  bo 
rememl)ered,  that  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  public  roads  has  always  constituted  a  depart- 
ment of  the  government  in  France,  under  the  title 
of  L'Adniinislralion  drs  poni)  ft  chavssics,  or  the 
Department  of  Roads  and  Bridges.  Connected  with 
this  department  there  is  a  public  school  of  engiiiet^r- 
ing,  the  pupils  of  which  ultimately  form  a  cor|)s  of 
engineers,  in  the  immediate  pay,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  state.  By  this  cor]>s,  or  under  their 
superintendence,  all  the  great  public  cnmniunica- 
tions  of  the  country  are  made  and  maintained. 
When  the  invention  of  railways,  then-fore,  had 
Im-cii  advana'd  so  far  in  England,  as  to  supersede, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  common  roads,  and  the 
improvement  liad  forced  itself  ui«>n  the  French 
public,  the  construction  of  such  lines  of  intercourse 
by  private  compaiiii-s  presented  a  novelty  in  the 
civil  administration  of  the  country ;  and  after  the 
concession  of  one  or  two  of  the  first  enlerpris<?s  of 
this  kind  to  joint  stock  companies,  (a  large  |Hirtinn 
of  the  shareholders  of  which  were  English,)  the 
government  reverted  to  the  established  usjige,  snl)- 
l<!Ct,  however,  to  a  slight  modification.  The  great 
lines  of  railway  are  now  projeeted,  surveyed,  and 
executed  by  or  under  tlu'  immediate  sujierintend- 
ence  of  the  Adminiflratinn  dm  jinnlf  li  r/iautaia, 
'  and  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  When  they  are  com- 
|)li'ted,  or  nearly  so,  they  ar((  offered  to  public  eom- 
[M'tition,  on  a  lease  for  a  s|)eeified  lime,  varying  from 
forty  years  u<  n  century.  The  company,  or  indi- 
vidual, who,  under  siraled  propos.als,  s<'nt  in  within 
a  specified  time,  and  to  he  opened  on  an  appointed 

*  It  in  wpII  known  tlint  lh«  Pnlnis  Roytl  is  tkc  private 
property  of  Louii  I'hilippc. 
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day,  ofli-ra  the  tcrmt  moat  ■dTMtagrons  tn  ihr  i 
ttato,   obtains   thti   lease.      The   Iompc    <•■• 
usually  n'lilapoa  tlio  capital  ex[)ciid(.'(l  by  t! 
eminent  in  tho  construction  of  the  roaH,  ;i 
vides  from  it»  own   fuii(l»  all  the  niovablr 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  tho  line.     At  V—   >■  . 
mination  of  tho  lease,  the  property  in  tho  line  levcrts 
to  tho  state. 

This  method  of  proeeedinp  is  attended  with  sev- 
eral obvious  advaiitapes.     The  (fiMieral  proji!Ction 
of  the  lines  of  comnuuiication  through  the  country 
is  not  left  to  chance  or  to  the  fancy  of  individuaUor 
companies,  or  the  suRijestion  of  l(x"al  coteries,  but 
is  governed  by  the  high  and  Reneml  inten-«l.i  of  the 
state.     Hy  rct-nining  a  general  control  and  surM  ' 
lonoc,  which   form   part  of  the  conditions  of  t' 
\caM\   the   intercMts  of  the   public  are  better  pi..- 
tecte<l,  and   abuses  of  aduiiniHtration  are  more  ef- 
ft>ctually  prevented    than  could   Im^  elTeeled  if  tb" 
railways  were  the  projierty  of  inde(>emlent  IxmI 
and  a."w<K-iations  a-s  in   Kngland.      .\lter  the  expir 
tion  of  the  1o.t.vs,  these  enterpriws  bi'cominp  na- 
tional property,  may  either  be  made  a  dm-ct  source 
of  revenue  to  the  state,  relieving  the  public  in  a 
proportionate  extent  fnuu  less  tolerable  burthens,  or 
Im!  worked  for  the  uublic  benefit  at  rates  only  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  them. 

The  lines  of  railway  now  in  actual  operation  are 
the  following  : — 


Txindnn  (eightT-«ight  roiW*)  may  ba  maitt  in  two 

;'      .  and 
in«y 


be  sent  ' 

hours !      '  „ 

M'ded  by  the  elecinc  telegraph  which  will  reduce 

the  hiiurs  to  mitmtrs'  ' 

'  .to 

>ncu 
111  ul  Uic  same 
,  may  b»?  com- 

iiiay 


M 

will  bo  iibuul  livt.' 
rate  of  travelling   1 
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Paris  to  Versailles,  (right  bank,) 

Do.  Do.       (left  bank) 

Paris  to  St.  Germain,   .     .     . 

Paris  to  Rouen, 

Paris  to  Orleans,       .... 
Paris  to  Valenciennes  (&  thence 

to  Hruswels,) 
Strasbourg  to  Dasle, 
MulhousM!  to  Thann,      .     . 
Bonleaux  to  Iji  Teste,  .     . 
Montiwllier  to  Cettc,      .     . 
Lyons  to  St.  Ktienno,    . 
St.  Etienne  to  Roanne,  .     . 
Nisines  to  .Vlaix,  .     . 

Alaix  to  (Jr.uid  Combe,  .     . 
Nismes  to  Ueaucaire,     .     . 


134 

m 

Vi 

86 
79 

133 
88 
ISi 
33 
174 
331 
43 
31 
11 
16 


0  30 
0  30 
0  30 
4  0 
4     0 


5  0 
1     0 

0  50 
4  0 
4  0 
3     0 

0  30 

1  0 


Besides  the.ie,  there  are  several  important  lines 
of  railway  in  a  forward  state  of  construction,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  continuation  of  the 
Paris  and  Rouen  railway,  by  two  branches  to 
Havre  and  to  Diep[)e ;  a  branch  of  the  northern 
railway  from  .Vmiens  to  Houlogne  and  Calais ;  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  fie.  tie. 

The  elfi'ct.s  which  in  a  few  years  may  be  expect- 
ed to  be  produced  on  the  inter-comnuinicalion  of 
dilTerent  parts  of  Kumpe,  but  esiwcially  betw>'>'" 
France  and  I'.iigland,  when  these  enterprises  d' 
into  operation,  must  be  very  striking.  It  is  i  i 
sumable  that  between  two  capitals  so  important  as 
Paris  and  liondon,  no  known  practical  means  of 
expeditious  ctmimimic.ition  will  be  neglecte<l.  At 
present,  the  express  trains  between  London  and 
Kxeter  travel  (stoppages  included)  at  fifty  mill's  an 
hour.  The  stoppages  being  much  less  frequent,  it 
may  then  be  expected  that  express  trains  iK-iween 
Paris  and  Houlogne  will  travel  at  the  ».ame  rate  at 
least  ;  in  which  caai;  the  trip  betwe4'n  Paris  and 
Boulogne  will  be  made  in  less  than  three  hours. 
Steamers  of  improveil  efficiency  mav  e;isily  make 
the  pa«s.ige  between  Houlogne  and  Folkstone  in  an 
hour  and  a-half,  and  the  trip  between  Folkstone  and 


in: 
1  Ties, 

u  I  the 

I.  - - •   wo 

■p.  The  states  of  the  Church  forbid  tho 
rtion  of  railways  within  their  pncincts, 
as  dangerous  to  t.'hristianity !  •  There  we  must 
surrender  the  locomotive,  and  betake  ourselves  to 
the  road.  The  papal  authorities  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  as  hostile  to  the  sp»-ed  of  the  railway  as 
those  of  the  sixti<(>ntli  were  to  the  orbital  niotioa 
of  the  earth,  and  are  as  strongly  opposed  to  Ste- 
phenson as  those  of  the  latter  were  to  Galileo. 

Fashion  is  everything  in  Paris.     Its  sway  ia  om- 
nipotent and  universal.     It 

" rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove, 

And  men  below  and  gods  above." 

Even  religion  here  is  not  exempt  from  its  aeeptre, 

and  the  church  revives  II ; 

.\fler  the  revolution  of 

who  under  th'    -     •   -    '  '  '<■:  i 

of  fitting  in  -  t  no 

one  appearii!  1 'cls 

in  the  clerical  costume.  i"or- 

nered  cham-aux  were  l:ii  ■  ■•■!>.• 

was  abandoned  for  the  ordinary  ciku  an.: 

of  the  layman.     In  the  chiirr(ic.<.  mi  tl  • 

the  congregation    '  .of 

females,  with  a  sli  •  ner- 

ally  of  the  hunibl' 

however,  it  ha.s — i 

say — b. 

obien' 

the  Par 

halves. 

ro<iker\-. 


Tb. 
Hi 


shovel  bals,  thn'e-eornen'd  hats,  and  every  other 
characteristic  of  clerical  costume  nhnimd  Tho 
churches,  on  Sundays,  arc  as  ov'  the 

theatres,  and  as  brilliant  in  the  rai.'  n  nf 

the  a!<semblies  which  fill  tliem.     (. 
iiie.  and  look  at  the  luxurious  vi 

iiid  veil  will  discover  tie 
names  of  their    uv> : 

I'-n-"  ]'':iles  atl.ichetl  1.-  ,.  •>> 

l»r.    ,.--    .      M    -.Madame  Li  Vi,  \_. 

.M.ul.mir  I..1  I'nnees.-^- de  V — .  \  :   ibo 

rank  of  tlie  votaries  at  ■. ' 


Shop.s  have  been 
the  principal  chunli 
.yiViur.     In  the  wv  •' 

I  exquisitely  •■ 

I  and  ivory,  1' 
gins  and  infant  .■^uvu 

*Sinr<>  ih»  ahoT» 


"1" 


- ;  crucilixi 
'ulptured  : 

urs  ;  wr' 


^  in  trp**. 
announce  th'st  In 


fall 
rfli- 
s,  of 
Iver, 
Vir- 
gor- 
b*s 


:iod  pohcjr,  has  decided  on  the  construcliiai 


I'" 
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geoualy  bound  in  the  richest  velvet,  with  sculptured 
crucifixes  on  thi.-  covers  ;  priests'  r»bcs  of  llie  rich- 
est cloth  of  gold  ;  little  shrini-s  for  the  private  closet 
of  the  faithful ;  and  aji  infinitely  various  assortment 
of  liki-  i.lii.iM.*,  by  whieh  rrliifion  is  rendered  orna- 
lU'  ■■  ■.'. 

I  f  the  observances  of 

their  rr.;L'.":i  m  in  :r  i>i:i\iiiiii){s  and  their  sweet- 
meats. Tlie  tov-shops  exhibit  in  their  windows 
kiby-chiimls,  wuh  b;iliy  altars,  shrines,  and  cruci- 
fixes. 'I  he  boy  who  u.ned  to  take  his  j>oekel  money 
to  purcha-s.;  liiile  soldiers,  now  buys  little  monks, 
ana  the  girl  shows  vou  her  doll  dressed  as  a  sistiT 
of  ehantv.  Sugar  plums  are  formed  into  the  figuns 
of  till?  \'irgin  and  the  Saviour,  and  priests  in  their 
robes  arc  eiten  in  sweet  chocolate,  as  images  in 
sugar  arc  swallowed  from  the  crust  of  a  twelfth 
night  cake. 

With  all  this  external  parade  of  the  forms  of 
religion,  there  is  at  the  same  time  scarcely 
a  serious  pretension  to  any  real  or  deep  feeling  on 
the  subject.  Kven  among  women  the  matter 
begins  and  ends  in  ei-ri'inonials.  In  the  actual 
practical  conduct  of  life  all  this  religion  (if  il  can  be 
80  drnominated)  exercises  little  or  no  influence. 
Whether  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  national 
clergy  do  not  constitute  a  prominent  section  of  go<Kl 
wcicty  in  the  country,  as  is  the  ease  in  England, 
we  must  leave  others  to  determine. 

The  statistics  of  the  i>opulation  of  Paris,  published 
from  year  tn  vi'.ir.  diwlosp  some  curious  facts  which 
may  aid  in  th'  i  of  such  questions. 

ft  appears  I  iistical  returns  of  la.st  year 

that  the  births  \miii'ii  umk  place  in  Paris,  in  the 
year  1844,  were  as  follows  : 

1,    -Innate  children 21.52« 

111  ^'itiiuate  children, 10,430 


Total  number  of  births,  . 


31,0.50 


These  figures  lead  to  the  astounding  conclusion 
tiiat  thirl n-lwu  and  a-half  per  cent,  of  the  rhtldren 
born  tn  Ihc  iiulropohs  of  France,  arc  illegilimair  .' .' 

It  may  be  inquired  \n  what  condition  of  life  this 
enormous  extent  of  concubinage  prevails !     Some 
light  may  be  thrown  on  this  question  by  examininfr 
tha  proportion  of  the  entire  number  of  illegitim 
which  are  bom  in  the  hospitals,  to  which  her. 
poorer  clas-ses  almost  invariably  resort. 

It  appears,  ihi'ii,  that  of  the  total  number  of  ille- 
gitimates, there  were — 

Bom  in  private  hou.scs, S.'U 

lium  in  the  hospitals, iflfHi 

10,430 

From  wbii-li  it  fullown.  that  above  fifty-five  per 
emit,  (il  ■  ■■.itn  of  natural  children  be- 

long tip  lUy  independent  to  provide 

for  their  eiMiiiiiru  in  private  domiciles. 

Frnin  birih«  I'-t  lis  turn  to  d-aths,  and  we  shall 
oil!  -ing.     The  total 

n'  in  Paris,  in  the 

year   i-*i.  w  ;i'»  :is  loiiii\v«  :  — 

In  private  hoiivTi, in,3.Vi 

In  th  10,054 

In  III  :, 4fl3 

T  185 

tlie  Morgue 2!»H 

ivXiTuteii.  3 

87,360 


Thus  it  aecniB  that  of  the  Mai  number  of  ftr- 
sons  icho  die  in  Paris,  vtry  nearly  forty  per  cent. 
die  in  the  hospitals. 

The  improvement  of  the  general  comforts  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  France,  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  Revolution,  cnnihined  witli  the  extensive 
use  of  vaccination,  is  exhibited  in  its  eirei'ts  on  the 
average  duration  of  lifr.  Hy  the  statistical  retunw, 
it  appears  that  for  the  last  twenty-.si'ven  years  the 
ratio  of  the  whole  population,  to  the  numU'r  of 
births,  is  33.4  to  I,  which  gives  the  mean  duration 
of  life,  during  that  period,  to  be  33  years.  l)y  the 
tables  of  Duvilland,  it  appears  that  before  the  Rev- 
olution the  average  duration  of  life  was  only  •2'ii 
years,  which  gives  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  on 
the  length  of  life  since  the  Revolution. 

The  pro[)urtion  of  the  sexes  among  the  children 
born,  offers  some  curious  and  inexplictible  circum- 
stances. On  taking  the  nturns  of  births  from  1817 
to  1843,  it  is  found  that  the  total  luimlier  of  boys 
born  in  that  inu-rval  w.-is  13,477,489,  while  tho 
number  of  girls  was  12,080,776 ;  so  that,  of  tho 
whole  number  there  arc  61  per  cent,  more  boys  than 
girls. 

But  let  us  examine  separately  the  two  classes  of 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  children. 

It  is  found,  that  among  legitimate  children  1061 
boys  are  born  for  every  100  girls ;  while  among 
illegitimate  children  104j  boys  are  born  for  100 
girls.  In  the  latter  class,  therefore,  there  are  only 
four  per  cent,  more  boys  liom  than  girls;  while 
in  the  former  tliere  are  nearly  seven  per  cent,  more 
of  boys. 

This  ratio  is  not  casual,  for  it  has  be«'n  found  to 
obtain,  not  only  for  different  periods  of  lime  and 
for  dilferent  parts  of  France,  but  is  equally  found 
in  other  countries  where  exact  statistical  records 
ate  kept. 

It  seems,  then,  that  a  greater  proportion  of  boys 
are  born  among  legilimate  than  among  illegitimate 
children.  What  strange  inferences  this  incontesta- 
bly  established  phenomenon  leads  to !  Are  we  to 
infer  that  the  solemiii/Jition  of  marriage  pnxluccs 
a  specific  physiological  cfTect,  varying  in  a  deter- 
minate manner  the  sex  of  the  olFspring  '  We  must 
leave  tliis  curious  queslicm  to  the  faculty  to  explain. 
^V  -rnvhile  we  must  assure  them  that  thev  :i''  ■'■ 
ly  excluded  from  t.aking  refuge  in  tin 

;■.«  of  the  fact  itself.     The  evidence  li  ,....: 

incontestable. 

If  the  intelli-ctual  condition  of  the  population  of 
tho   French   metiopolis  can  be    inferred   from  tho 
amount  of  intellectual  ftsKl  provided  for  thein,  and 
apparently  enjoyed   and   volunt.irily  consumeil,   It 
must  be  admitted  to  have  attained  rather  an  hjirli 
standard.     The  first,  most  obvious,  and  mosi 
dam  source  of   mental    information,   is   tin 
press.     Journalism  is  carried  to  an  cxtraiiri;iir;irv 
extent  in  Paris.     Not  only  in  »he  number  of  news- 
papers considerable,  but  the  average  cireulalion  is 
much   greater  than   that  of  the   London   journals. 
They  are  issued  at  a  much  lower  price,  and  inneli 
more  ext<'nsively  re.id.      The  annual  subscriiition 
to  the  principal  daily  pajK-rs  is  only  forty  francs, 
equal  to  thirty-two  shilhiigs,  Ilritish.    Tlii-se  papers 
an;  published  daily,  including  .Sundays,  and  conse- 
quently their  price  is  little  more  than  one  penny. 
But  small  as  this  cost  is,  the  Parisian  rarely  incurs 
so  much:  imr  would  a  sir 
thirst  for  infiirmation.     lie 
nals  of  all  panii-«,  an'!  "     ' 
lion.     This  object  ii 
and  agreeably,  by  thu  L~ .-  —  i. 
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\ng  rnnnu,  above  ihriw  hiinHnvl  nf  whirh  arc  ratah- 1 

linhml  ill  I'ariii.     Tli 

h;il!i«'[i('r.      Ilrrc  ;i 

uml  Niii:ill,  »ll  t! 

nmiiini'fs  aiicl 

rent  iiiliT'-t 

olisB  of  I 

forciRii  j    . 

the  rank  ot  tlio  ni'.TO  working  rl;i.HS  n'siirts  to  thcsw 

riKiins,  an<l  makes  liiiiiHcIf  au  cotinml  on  the  mil>- 

JBOts  of  ilif  (lay.     Hi'sidi's  tlii»<!  w>urci-s  of  daily 

infonniitioii,  lio  has  his  cafd,  to  which  all  Froncli- 

men  re.'Mirl  inorninjj  or  I'vcninif,  and  whore  all  ihc 

principal  journals  arc  provided. 

The  nim  and  object  of  a  Parisian  journal,  : 
aomcwh'.it  difti-rcnt  from  ibosc  of  an  Kii|(;lish  nrv 

pap<-r.      h  is  less  the  veliic-le  of  advertisrin 

of  mere  jfossip,  siicli  as  accidents  and  olliii 

'he  latter.     It  is  more  diwnrsivr.  nu.l  ai'i 

the  char.iclcr  of  a  review,  cml" 

the  arts,  as  well  us  |>olitics  ami  r 

lippnce.     In  a  certain  sense   it  may  l>o  said  to  have 

a  hiffhcr  intelh-ctual  tone,  and,  although  no  single 

French  journal  can  hi;  truly  said  to  In;  as  perfect 

a  vehicle  of  general  intelli(jeiice  as  one  of  the  leadini; 

morning  papers  of  London,  yet  this  deficiency  is 

more  than  compensated  by  the  facility  Willi  which 

the  various  journals  are  ai'ces»il)le. 

The  /rHiV/f/on  is  a  <le]>artnient  of  French  journal- 
ism which  has  no  corresponding  branch  in  il"'  V"'- 
lish  press.  Here  the  wrilinpa  of  many  of  i 
eminent  men  of  letters  of  the  day,  more  c  ^ 
the  authors  of  fiction,  fir.st  are  offered  to  the  world, 
ilere  are  also  found  literary  and  dramatic  criticism, 
reviews  of  the  arts,  and  a  general  record  of  the 
pro)rn*ss  of  mind. 

The  number  of  journals  which  thus  form  chan- 
nels of  popular  information  in  Paris  alone,  is  about 
forty  ;  half  that  number  being  daily  papers  for 
poUtics  and  general  inlellitren  -c. 

The  intellectual  fiste  of  the  Parisians  is  mani- 
fested, in  a  sirikini;  manner,  by  the  desire  they  show 
for  attsnilance  on  public  lectures  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  science.  Such  discourses 
are  aeces.<ible  gratuiumsly  in  various  parts  of 
Paris,  and  delivered  by  professors  eminent  in  the 
various  departments  of  knowledge.  Anionfr  these 
ouifht  to  be  esiM'cially  mentioiuM  the  U^tun's  on 
astronomy  di'livered  tliroiiRhout  the  season  by  Ata- 
(rn,  at  the  royal  observatory,  and  those  on  mechan- 
ical jdiilosiiphy,  civen  on  .Sundays,  by  the  llaron 
Charles  Dupin,  at  the  Consmalmrr  ties  arts  el  mr- 
tiers.  Kach  of  these  profi'sJMirs  is  attended  by 
audiences  of  six  or  seven  huiidn^d  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  from  the  youth  of  sixteen  up- 
wards. 

Of  all  the  class  of  public  professors  coming 
under  the  title  of  ailult  mslrwlors,  Arago  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  remarkable,  and  we  might  even  ex- 
tend the  comparison  beyond  the  limits  of  France. 
The  well-known  felicity  of  Farailay  gives  him  a 
hiirb  rank  in  this  species  of  teaching.    But  he  yields 

to  Ar.ago  in  the  eloquence  of  I  '   ■■ '■  • 

may  be  called  the  literary  qn  : 

structor.     If  Arago  had  not  bv  :   ..., 

Academy  of  Seii'iices,  he  might  have  preferred  a 
fair  claim  to  admission  to  the  Academy  of  Letters, 
{L' Aeailiinir  Fran^aisr.) 

As  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  Arago 
has  a.ssunip(l  his  seat  on  the  extreme  left,  the  place 
of  republican  opinions  pushed  to  their  extreme 
limit.  He  is  a  violent  politician,  and  will  go  every 
length  with  his  party,   lie  rarely,  however,  mounts 


thn  trihuiifl  ;  n^ver  oxtvpt  on  queMioiw  on  whicb 


The  .-1 

and  aii\ 

of  the  ba>.iiit  lb  aboti  ..(  w 

curled  and  (lowing,  and  'nm- 

mands   the  attention,     liu    : 

indicate  force  of  will  and  hab.' 


in  is  coinplieated.  It   li 
If  it  Ih>  technical,  it 

niihar.     If  it   U-   olwcure, 
I'lie  ignorant  are  astonished  i. 
telligible  has  become  suddctil 
dull   are  charmed  with  the  • 
awakened  powers  of  p«'rceptioii.      I'ln  (jtsiurt:,  llui 
pantomime  of  the  orator  are  captivating.     Flashes 
of  light  seem  to  i.ssne  from  his  eyes,  his  i         '         ! 
even  from  his  fingers!     He  vanes  and    : 
discourse  by  the  most  lively  dign      '  .un- 

pointed  anecdotes   immediately  ar  >   the 

~nlil..M      mI.1.0,    Tilom     without    •  _'     il. 

facts,  his  lanL'  i  the 

^y  ;  but  mIjiii  In  iiiy»- 

teries  of  science,  and  dt  Mien 

of  nature,  his  speech  1 1  ^  ele- 

vatid  and  figurative,  and  hii>  i  luqueiict;  curie»poi>d* 
with  the  sublimity  of  hi.H  tb'-mc. 

The  versatility  of  .\  ' 

peculiar  information,  al\ 
and  available  for  !'■  ' 
the  qualiliesof  hi- 

latter  A'' •'  ' 

He  i^ 

otTice  li     .        ,  J 

of  his  most  eminent  contemi  ■  ■  iiora 

mav  be  mentioned  Volla,  Fi 

(')ne  of  the  principal  avovsi  i  i.^  lor  the 

inti^lU^tual  advancement  for   ;  •:\  France, 

is,   the  drama.     Whether  the  ci  - 

which  attend  theatrical  cntertainih 
ale  over  the  means  of  n 
they  olTer,  is  a  question 
opinion  will,  no  doubt, 
decided,  the   state  in  1' 

a   n.^tioiLil  object,   as  r  .   .  i 

imixirtant  branch   of  I  in  > 

word,  as  a  department  '■'.  il  en- 

titled to  protection  and  encouragenieiil  as  painting 
or  sculpture. 

There  are  within  the  barriers  of  Paris  about 
twenty-four  iheatrps,  permanently  o^ieii ;  most  of 
them  Ti    '   '  '    '        Sunday.     S  '     '  iheso 

are  div  v  the  state.  ii  an- 

'  .   -      -  '  j„j 

;:ov- 

■1 .  r 


ing  scenes  which  are  witnessed  in  the  suIihuis  auJ 

upper  tiers  of  boxes  of  the  English  theatric.     In 

fact,  that  clx«s  of  persons  who  thus  oof 

ey,  in  the  place  of  public  amusement   . 

dare  not  snow  themselves  in  any  theatre  in  rat;?. 

In  thai   respect,  at  least,  there  is  a  wholeaooM 
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Mringency  of  police  reflations.  In  the  audience 
part  of  a  Paris  theatre  there  is,  in  fart,  nothing  to 
ofTi'iid  the  eye  or  tjie  car  of  tlic  niont  fastidious  inor- 
alisi 

'1  il  theatre  of  Paris,  and  that  to  which 

the  ill's  most  ini^rtance,  is  the  .4r<i(/^mir 

Rotfole  (if  Musi'jur,  commonly  called  the  j^rand 
opera.  It  is  hen-  that  the  art  of  dancin;;  is  cultivat- 
ed ;  in  connexion,  however,  with  the  higher  class 
of  opera.  Notwillistanding  that  the  prices  of  ad- 
mission are  considerahlc,  and  the  theatre  accommo- 
dates two  thousand  jiersons,  and  is  generally  filled, 
yet  such  \»  the  splendor  with  which  musical  enter- 
tainments arc  produced,  that  the  entire  receipts  do 
not  amount  to  anything  near  the  ex|>enses  of  the  cs- 
tablisliinenl.  The  annual  subscription  alliiwed  by 
the  slate  to  this  school  of  music  is  above  ihirty- 
fiTC  thousand  tmunds  sterling. 

A  second  tfieatre,  called  the  Optra  Coniii/ut,  is 
■lao  devoted  exclusively  to  the  advancement  of 
music,  and  receives  an  annual  grant  of  jClO.OOO. 

The  great  hcIioo!  of  French  dramatic  literature  is 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  where  the  works  of  Racine, 
Comeille,  Voltaire,  Moliirc,  and  the  other  great 
dramatic  writers,  are  kept  continually  before  the 
public,  svpiH)rted  by  the  best  living  artists,  among 
whom  Mademoiselle  Rachel  at  pn«cnt  holds  the 
first  place.  This  theatre  is  supported  by  an  annual 
grant  of  jC8,000,  notwithstanding  which  it  is  now 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  dissolution,  and  must  come 
to  a  suspension  if  the  state  do  not  intervene. 

Exclusive  of  these,  all  the  other  theatres  are  pri- 
vate enterprises,  conducted  indep»>ndently  of  the 
government,  and  generally  attended  with  profitable 
results  in  a  financial  sense.  The  character  of  the 
dramas  represented  at  them  is  very  various,  and  in 
some  instances  exct^ptioiiablc  on  the  score  of  moral 
tendency,  not  more  so,  however,  than  those  of  the 
minor  theatres  in  London, 

Among  the  means  of  intellectual  advancement 
enjoyed  by  the  Parisians,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the 
mention  of  the  public  libraries,  of  which  above 
twenty  are  ojien  to  the  public  daily.  It  is  imjHjssi- 
ble  to  refrain  from  contrasting  thesi- admirable  insti- ] 
tutions  with  similar  public  eslablishments  in  Ixin- ' 
don,  not  only  as  to  the  facilities  which  they  offer  to  , 
the  public,  but  as  to  the  cxtiint  to  which  the  public 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  which  they  present. 
If  the  numl>er  of  daily  readers  at  such  institutions 
be  any  indication  of  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
the  people,  then  assuredly  our  French  neighbors 
have  greatly  the  advantage  of  us.  To  perceive 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  l<K>k  into  the  talk  dr 
Itfture  of  the  l!  '  '  '  '  ■  Royale  any  morning,  and 
call  til  your   i  the   readmg-nxim  of  the 

library  at  the  li.i.i^n  .liiMnun.  Is  the  difference 
to  l)c  ascrilM-d  to  the  different  state  of  mental  ad- 
Taniement  of  iIh'  tki.tiIi  .,r  i.i  1)1. •  n'strictions  im- 
posed on  th'  of  the  In' 
library*  Iftli:  tthecause.i 
sooner  them!  rejitnctions  are  rinnove<l  the  belter. 
In  P:iri«  (hf  public  libraries  are  ojien  without  any 
resi'  -.  You  have  no  permission  to 
Mk  iir  recommendation  to  seek,  no 
qatlulcaliori  in  attain — not  even  a  name  to  ac- 
knowledge.    Whatever  be  your  condition,  rank, 

eonr-—    ' or  garb,  you  arc  free  to  enter 

th'  >rite  on  a  pajHT  which  is  pro- 

viil'  •'■ "  •■'   •'■'■  works  you  vtHsh  to 

001  t  further  inquiry  or 

del  '.    lorters,  who  an- 

in  ve  convenient 

sea'  itird  in  summer 

and  waruMxl  in  winter,  wiUi  mk  fur  extracts,  and 


vou  are  only  required  to  find  your  own  paper. 
Fhc  number  of  readers  who  avail  themselves  of 
tliis  privilege  is  enormous. 

^^  bile  means  so  ample  are  thus  presented  for  the 
improvement  of  the  understanding,  opportunities 
for  the  cultivation  of  taste,  and  the  refinement  of 
the  imagination,  are  not  less  profusely  supplied, 
and  still  more  eagerly  and  extensively  enjoyed  by 
all  classes,  including  i-ven  the  most  humble  of  the 
operatives.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only 
to  make  a  promenade  of  the  magnificent  collection 
of  Versailles,  or  of  the  museum  of  the  Ixiuvre,  on 
any  Sunday  or  holiday,  when  the  working  ela^s.  s 
arc  free.  Those  who  in  London  would  be  foiiinl  :ii 
the  gin-shop,  or  at  the  smoking  bazaar,  are  iiere 
found  familuirizing  their  eye  vsilh  the  i)ro(lueiions 
of  Raffaelle,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  the  Poussins, 
or  Claude,  or  wandering  among  the  antiquities  of 
Italy,  Greece,  and  F.gypt.  It  is  not  an  overcharged 
estimate  to  state,  that  on  every  festival  day,  with 
favorable  weather,  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  of 
the  lower  orders  of  Paris  enjoy  themselves  in  this 
manner. 


Stotxhoim,  June  5. — About  one  thousand  pcr- 
s<in8  will  sail  this  month  from  Gelle  and  Stookholm. 
— These  emigrants  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  spec- 
imen of  the  better  clx<s  of  .Swedish  peas,-ints,  and 
some  are  men  of  considerable  properly.  They  are 
generally  hard-working,  honest  lovers  of  order,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  |io|>- 
ulation.  They  are  dissent«'rs  from  the  established 
church  of  Sweden,  and  are  in  fact  driven  out  by  the 
strong  hand  of  religious  tyniniiy.  I  understand  it 
is  their  intentiim  to  form  a  colony,  as  .vion  as  possi- 
ble, in  some  of  the  western  Stales. —  Union. 


Richard  Cobdes. — Elihu  Burritl.  now  travelling 
in  England,  thus  speaks  of  the  last  meeting  of  th' 
League : 

"  Cobden  arosc^not  to  speak  for  the  space  of 
several  minut<-s,  but  to  stand  up  in  affecting  silence 
liefore  the  a-ssembly,  who  would  have  drowned  the 
voice  of  a  trum|M't  Itefore  the  swelling  peals  of 
applausi!  with  which  they  greeted  the  Na|Kili'on  of 
moral  revolution.  Several  times  he  es.«i!iyed  to 
speak,  but  before  he  could  frame  his  lips  to  the 
utteranci!  of  a  word,  the  muhitude  would  burst  forth 
anew  with  another  volume  of  cheers.  I  saw  his 
clear,  spiril-.^pr.nking  eyes  fill  with  tears,  on  thus 
being  interrupted  the  third  time  in  his  efforts  to 
make  himself  hear<l.  There  stood  the  meekest 
liKiking  man  1  ever  saw  fronting  a  public  ass<-inbly, 
and  in  the  meekest  .ittitude.  .^s  he  stood  wilh  his 
slight  form  ■••■i  ■•  ■■  r.  .-...r.!  ,.  ifl,  one  of  Ins  ihin 
pale  hands  I  ir  from  a  bullon 

ii..Ii' in  the  I  :  ml  with  the  other 

•  on  a  comer  of  the  speaker's  desk  as  if  for 
ri,  he  looked  the  very  ini|)*'rs«nalion  of  timid 
inixlesty.  His  whole  nltiliKli'  and  ap|H!ininco 
reminded  me  of  some  humble  memU'r  of  the  Meth- 
odist church,  in  .\meriea,  arising  in  one  of  their 
class  meetings  to  '  tell  his  ex[K-rience,'  in  a  con- 
trite spirit.  And  that  was  Kngl.ind's  for'  ' 
.\mong  all  the  heroes  her  annals  havi 
that  soft-voiced  revolutionist  slocwl  the  Iiiim  ■  .  m  u..t 
people's  gmlitude  !  For  Knu'laiid  bad  iHTome  a 
iieople,  and  he  the  people's  man,  and  this  was  the 
hour  of  his  coronation.  Hie  first  words  he  uttered 
fell  upon  the  listening  multitude-  in  tones  of  queni- 
lous  modulation.  They  werr-  utlen-d  with  child- 
like simplicity,  and  were  tremulous  wilh  the  emo- 
tion he  confcsacd." 


tncmes  or  the  unlike. 
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Amongst  tie 
ThuniNuii,  is  li 

II  mUHt  bt*  a  lnir*niiMiiir  iui    iiif   l^.ihh-   \>>    ii 

on  mieh  :in  alliuncr,  if  tlio  qualitieii  of  tlic  opponiti' 
parly  nrr  "■'  .  Mr,  rn.  |y  roiijrh  as  to  be  a  coimuint 
olU'iici'  I'  rind  (jikkI  fii'linjr.      Hut  1  am 

propari'il  t  i  that,  within  a  rfrtain  limit,  a»- 

Boriatiiiii.s  of  this  kind  an;  advantaircoiis,  and  that, 
when  (lur  iiichnalioiis  are  free,  wo  instinctively 
•cek  them  a»  more  agreeable  than  any  of  an  oppo- 
site kind.  The  remark  extends  to  other  (|iialities 
than  those  of  jjentleness  and  rudeness ;  in  fact  to 
personal  asscH-iations  of  every  kind.  It  appi-ars  to 
be  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  we  should  find  a  Kih 
lace  and  salisfuetioii  in  connexion  with  qualities 
whicli  we  ourselves  do  not  jMHtscss ;  and  that 
whatever  we  are  ourselves  largely  endowed  with, 
that  do  wc  shrink  from  in  others. 

View  the  operation  of  this  principle  even  in  our 
earliest  days.  Thos*-  pairings  for  which  children 
are  remarkable,  both  within  the  domestic  circle  and 
in  the  more  miscellaneous  a.sseniblaj;es  at  school, 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  place  between  individuals 
alike  gentle,  alike  dull,  alike  energetic,  alike 
brilliant.  No  :  the  clever  boy  finds  a  mysterious 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  some  unfortunate  dunce. 
In  whom  the  multitude  can  sw  no  attractions  of 
any  kind.  The  active  irrepn-ssible  spirit  of  the 
clxss — he  who  is  always  fighting,  or  playing  tricks, 
and  with  whom  the  ma.sier  has  ten  times  more 
trouble  than  with  any  other  tniy  under  his  care — 
this  precious  youth  never  as.aorts  with  any  similar 
Boanerges  or  Ajax  ;  he  is  found  to  be  devoted  to 
some  tame,  (luiet  Ixiy,  remarkable  for  his  total  ina- 
bility to  fight,  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  indiffer- 
ent to  companions  of  his  own  stamp,  clings  to  the 
wild  fellow  as  to  something  which  vastly  helps  and 
comforLs  him.  Even  where  a  boy  may  display 
s»<mewliat  dangerous  qualities,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  one  the  very  reverse — a  jacketed  Sir 
t'harles  (Jrandison — finds  a  strange  fascination  in 
his  society,  and  likes  him,  witli  all  his  faults,  bet- 
ter than  he  does  any  contemporary  of  merely  pas- 
sable character. 

Some  fair  readers  of  this  paper  have  probably 
received  their  education  at  a  Iwarding-scnool.  I 
put  it  to  all  such  to  recall  the  prettiest,  brightest, 
most  accomplished  of  their  companions — she  who 
was  the  star  of  the  school,  the  pride  of  the  mis- 
tress, the  glory  of  the  daneing-miistor,  and  the 
extolled  of  every  other  teacher  »  hose  province  was 
the  outward  ami  ornamental.  Now,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  jealousy  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
wholly  account  for  what  is  found  in  the  history  of 
this  school-paragon,  that  she  hardly  ever  forms  an 
attachment  amongst  the  other  young  ladies  of  a 
showy  character,  but  almost  invariably  selects  for 
her  frien<l  and  confidante  one  who,  with  perhaps  a 
fair  endowment  of  g(K«l  sense,  is  nouibly  quiet  and 
unpretending,  jHissessed  of  solid,  and  not  of  showy 
qualities ;  in  short,  the  perfect  antithesis  of  her- 
self. It  is  curious,  in  such  a  ciis«>,  to  see  the  one 
lively,  clever,  restless,  perliaia  irritable,  while  the 
other  is  ^a  much  the  reverse.  Often  it  hardly  ap- 
pears a  friendship  at  all — the  one  chafing,  as  it 
were,  against  the  dulness  of  the  other  ;  this  other, 
again,  to  all  appearance  suffering  much  from  the 
impatience  of  her  companion.  And  yet  they  never 
separate  :  so  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  a  real 
fheudship,  the  very  lituciis  of  which  rests  in  that 


oppoaition  of  qualities  which  might  be  auppoaed  to 

bo  its  banc. 

Tbi^  indifference  or  repugnance  ao  often  tboirn 

V  woman  towards  another,  is  tuually 

r  on  the  ground  of  rivalry.     Hut  we 

Ml  in.  II  •.. ,          '  -  nits  when-  rivalry  is  not  pro- 

siiiiuible,  til  It  may  be  owing    lo   tome 

,h-'-'      -■■'■  ■      '• <■      '■    ■■■    r.         .    <-     „l      ,1, 


men  will  lie  more  apt  to  like  each  other,  il  \itvj 
are  of  different  styles  of  l>eauty  :  the  one  fair,  per 
haps  ;  the  other  dark.  I'his  bhows  that  il  is  not 
competiiion  for  admiration  which  wholly  »niiii:ii''i» 
them.  So,  also,  they  will  form  a  fri> 
they  be  differenl  in  manners,  temper.  .. 
mcnt.     In  some  rare   i  '  le   & 

mutual  regard  where  tl  'y  ot 

beauty,  and  of  temper,  .,i.  i   ...  j-  •    •■' 

ways,  ill  such  c;ise»,  stiine  strikin.; 
be  detected  in  another  quarter.  ' 
/I'lr/y   and    latkalivr,    the    other  !  and 

grave,  demure  or  languishing,  as  t;.  y  be. 

The  friendship  will  then  be  founded  nut  on  the 
general  parity,  but  the  one  disparity.  Tlie  rule 
will  still  hold  good. 

IaU  us  suppose  two  such  friends  ex|H>sed  to  the 
election  of  the  other  sex.     Fully  sure  may  we  be 
that  the  man  who  loses  his  heart  to  the  one,  wil- 
see   no  charm  in  the  other.     Your  grave  or  m 
sencd,  silent  or  sensible,  stupid  or  timid  wooer, 
invariably  lakes  to  the  bright  animated  t-    ""    -  i" 
will  talk  for  herself  and  fiir  him  ;  the 
humored,  rattling  suitor,  prefers  her  w 
ward  his  siiUies  with  a  passive  smile,  and  love  the 
sound  of  his  voice  rather  than  h' t  own.     Hnppy 
for  us  that  it  is  so !     If  the  . 
to  prefer  a  woman  of  like  c;. 
stupid  pair,  what  a  sombre  hm. 
theirs!     If  he  of  the  social,  volii;  i 

could  only  find  charms  in  oi.'    j    . 
himself,  which  of  them  woul.i  !«     :  ■; 
8ol>er  foretlio-   •' ■    •' ••  cjiiict  d.ulv  ■  -jhh- 

sable  to  the  infort  of  ii 

In   this   1- ;;i'n,    it   is  ''    !■> 

deteniiine,  whether  in  mental  or  |  <    - 

teristics  husbands  and   wives  are  ni"~t  1 

to  differ.     What  man  of  deep  learning  .. 

for  instance,  ever  takes  to  himself  a  1.  i 

scientific  wife?     Or  rather,  what  sort  uf  uuuuu 

does  he  choose  !     Why,  one  who  probably   never 

opens  a  book,  but  who 

well  received,  that  his 

the  baker's  bill  IS  not  u\  til  ii.iigi  11 i   im    n  g  ui 

mutton  over-roasted.  So  much  for  the  cant  of 
mental  r.m.'.-.iilnv 

In  I  it  striking,  what  often 

hidicfi'  ;y  meet  our  vii'w  '    Fur 

example,  how  seldom  do  little  women  I' 
the  eyes  of  little  men  I  On  th""  rontrnr 
of  these  latter,  the  most  men  .  uu- 

happy-liHiking  as  to  all  outw  then 

turn  to  the  portly,  jolly,  smil 
has  united  himself!     Look 
nature  has  t-     '  •         ' 
by  such  a  Is 

gives  ('""  "■  . ■  „..  .•  .  .  ,. 

ter  or  !.     If  you  hear  such 

of  his  N>  ,   tpared  to  see  one  ot  :  , 

slender,    gossamer    figures    which    some    people 

I  designate  graceful  and  elegant,  and  othera  liken  to 
lathe  and  thread-paper. 

I     Thai  little  women  are  almost  alway « the  admited 
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and  chosen  of  ta]|  men,  is,  I  beliove,  ((fenRrally  ad- 
mitted. The  taller  the  husband,  it  would  almost 
appear  that  the   more  kindly  does  he  look  down 

upo--    *■ '■ -^  iiutivencss.     There   is   also   a 

ehi  iicss    in    (Treat    robust    men. 

Huu  ..:  .  .  do  we  moi't  a  man  of  tower- 

ing statu  :i  female  hardly  rearhing  his 

elbow,  an  ,  :noreover,  that  he  is  the  most 

attentive  and  oiiedieiit  of  husbands!  This  docs 
not,  hnwrvf-r.  apply  to  your  majirstic  race  of  men 
ind:  All  of  them  have,  beyond  doubt, 

Ky:  I  in  favor  of  little   wives;  but  it  is 

not  all  u  hu  choose  to  he  governed  by  them. 

How  seldom  do  we  see  a  very  handsome  man 
married  to  a  very  beautiful  woman  1  Never,  we 
might  say,  except  in  the  pages  of  a  novel,  where 
the  hero  and  heroine  must  have  of  course  their 
rightful  portion  of  jx-rsonal  cliarias.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  often  behold  these  latter  imited  to  down- 
right ugliness.  Hut  then  there  is  wealth,  or 
worth,  or  talent  in  the  opposing  scale,  which  is 
always  observed  to  be  the  intluential  one  ;  for  mere 
beauty — by  which  we  mean  a  faultless  regularity 
of  figure  and  features — is  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied with  that  complete  insipidity  which  requires 
to  be  acted  upon  by  a  nature  stronger  than,  and 
superior  to,  its  own.  We  Air  oftener  see  it  allied 
to  this  characterii-tic  than  to  nlTectation  and  con- 
ceit ;  these  b<'longing  to  a  diflerent,  and  inferior 
class  of  pretenders. 

Our  principle  may  be  said  to  be  developed  in 
every  friendship,  partnership,  and  coalition  volun- 
tarily fonned  between  those  who  have  to  act  to- 
gether on  the  st.ige  of  life.  There  may  Imj  equality 
M  regards  outward  station  and  abilities,  but  never 
can  there  be  resemblance  in  disposition  or  intellec- 
tual characteristics.  In  every  era  of  man's  exist- 
ence the  principle  is  inherent.  We  see  it  in  the 
mere  schoolboy  or  college  youth,  and  we  |)erccive 
it  in  the  different  classes  and  callings  of  life,  civil 
or  mihtary,  where  mankind  are  thrown  into  colli- 
sion, and  the  individual  pretensions  of  each  are 
tested. 

In  our  sentimental  faculties  generally,  it  will  be 
found  that  any  one  which  becomes  prominent  in  the 
character,  shrinks  from  the  active  exercise  of  the 
same  faculty  in  others.  For  instance,  a  person 
possessing  much  of  the  venerative  principle,  does 
not  like  to  Ix*  made  an  object  of  worship.  He  is 
comfortable  while  allowed  to  look  op  to  his  great 
men  ;  but  makr;  a  great  man  of  himself,  and  he  be- 
comes uneasy.  Flattery,  and  a  great  show  of 
deference,  are  to  such  a  man  unusually  diNtastcful. 
It  ia  for  the  very  saim;  reason  that  on  i.;  a 

large  endowment  of  the  opposite  (|  i  »- 

term        '  -     '■     ■"- '     -   '  '.I'   lliiIl^-•  ii.      ill    like 

m:i  always  a  great  dis- 

liki  1 1,  uniary  detriment  to 

him  a  subject  for  the  exercis)?  of 

ac'j  liers.     It  is  an  old  and  familiar 

ren.  .  iDse  who  are  much  given   to  jcjtting 

at  I.  iif  their  fellow-crcalure»,  rxliibit  a 

peculiar  limlike  to  lie  made  the  subject  of  jokes  by 
other*.  Thi",  I  am  [wrsiind'-H.  is  fnim  no  ultra- 
sen-  'f  nature  ■  vuli  the  kwt- 
Im  r,  but  a  cm  action  of  the 
loa'  ... 


r 


eon  ind  a   din' 

piirt> .ide   to  brill 

plurality  of  them  together,   u»«ally  proves  a   I 
urc.     If  it  ever  be  found  that  two  witty  men 


agree  well,  and  promote  the  general  hilarity,  ei- 
amine  them  narrowly,  and  you  will  discover  some 
great  dilTerence  between  them — one  jMrliai>s  a 
biting  satirist,  the  other  a  good-natured  liuniorist — 
so  that  the  apiKLrent  exception  only  confirms  the 
rule.  AssiirtMliy,  two  wits,  ImiiIi  alike  of  either 
the  first  or  the  second  kind,  never  yet  were  seen  to 
spend  an  hour  amicably  together.  .\nd  if  two 
humorists  of  the  otlier  kind  were  brought  together, 
it  is  ten  to  one  that  they  would  afterwards  speak 
of  each  other  as  the  jicrfection  of  dulness. 

Reverting  t<i  matrimonial  alliances,  some  inter- 
esting consequences  arise  from  the  principle  of  con- 
traries on  which  partners  are  usually  chosen. 
Where  an  alliance  of  this  kind  has  been  happy — to 
which  it  is  equivalent  to  say,  where  it  has  been 
founded  u|)on  alfeclion — it  will  be  found  that  each 
party  has  a  certain  degree  of  preference  for  such 
of  the  children  as  resemble  the  other.  A  father  of 
tame  character,  who  has  chosen  an  energetic  wife, 
will  best  love  the  children  who,  like  her,  are  en- 
ergetic. If  he  has  a  beloved  partner  of  complexion 
and  general  aspect  very  diverse  from  his  own,  he 
will  be  apt  to  make  favorites  of  llio  children  who 
resemble  her  in  these  n-spccls,  while  comparatively 
indifferent  to  such  of  the  young  jwople  as  are 
copies  of  himself.  It  is  doubtless  from  a  similar 
principle  that  fathers  are  observed  gcnierally  to  pre- 
fer their  daughters  to  their  sons.  The  man-nature 
delights  ill  the  feminine  gentleness,  because  ita 
own  opixwite. 

Perhaps  it  might  not  be  thought  very  fanciful  to 
suggest  a  final  cause  for  all  this  seeking  of  oppo- 
sitcs,  in  the  need  that  has  been  contemplated  for 
producing  a  diffusion  of  all  the  various  qualities  of 
families,  of  races,  and  of  human  nature  geiiendly, 
throughout  the  constitution  of  society.  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  a  natural  kind  of 
philosophy,  arising  from  the  observation  of  his  sa- 
gacious mind,  makes  some  remarks  to  nearly  the 
8.ame  purpose,  with  which  I  shall  conclude  my  lu- 
cubrations. "As  unions,"  he  says,  "  are  often 
formed  betwixt  couples  differing  in  complexion  and 
stature,  they  take  plaee  still  more  fri'iiueiitly  be- 
twixt persons  totally  differing  in  feelings,  tastes,  in 
{lursiiits,  and  in  uiiderstanding  ;  and  it  would  not 
be  saying  perhaps  too  much  to  aver,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  marriagi'S  around  us  have  iR'cn  con- 
tracti^d  betwixt  persons  who,  judging  a  priori,  we 
should  have  thought  had  scarce  any  channs  for 
e;ich  other.  .\  moral  and  primary  cause  might  ho 
easily  asi<igne<l  for  these  anomalies  in  the  wine  dis- 
pensations of  Providciiee — that  the  geiienil  balance 
of  wit,  wisdom,  and  amiable  qualities  of  all  kinds 
should  be  kept  up  through  society  at  large.  For 
what  a  world  were  it,  if  the  wise  wvn-  to  inter- 
marry only  with  the  wise,  the  learned  with  the 
h-amed,  the  amiable  with  the  amiable,  nay,  even 
the  liandwjinc  with  the  handsome!  And  is  it  not 
evident  thai  the  degraded  castes  of  the  foolish,  tho 
ignorant,  the  brutal,  and  the  deformed  (compn.-- 
hending,  by  the  way,  far  the  greater  portion  of 
mankind,)  must,  when  condemned  to  excliihivo  in- 
icrcoursi;  with  each  other,  become  gradually  .is 
much  brutaliu>d  in  person  and  disposition  as  so 
many  oranir-outangs  '  When,  therefore,  we  aoe 
!  ,'  we  may  lament  the 
al,  but  we  must  not 
iii.r.ii  iiiius  disposition  of  that 
\:\nch    thus   balanees  the  moral 

i       iil.iil,  ki.- s  I'.ir  a  family, 

■  V  in  the  di  t,  a  share 

ler  and  sv*..  'I  from  the 


other;  and  prewrrM  to  the  offiiprinB  the  affiriion 
aio  caro  ami  proificiiou  of  iit  lf;u<i  on,.  „f  ih,. 
wliom  It  la  n;ilurally  due.      Witlioiit   llu-   I 
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!  pirt  of  tlir-  c.mnlrv  whiTo  !.;« 


61ff 

l-to 

;r«i 


luixud  )(iHMi  and  evil— a  placv  of  tri.il 

of  »uniTin«,   wliuro  evoii  the    worat    i: 

qimred  wiih  somrihiiiK  timt  tendera  tlicm  i. 
to  huiiililu  and  |.ati.  iit  nunds,  and   wIutu  ih 
bleMniK,,  carry  wiili  iIhmii  the  ncccanary  alloy  of 
cmbiitoringdiiirccialioii."* 


From  Cbambert'  Journal. 
THK    PROBABLE. 

It  ha.s  now  become  a  trite  remark,  that  trtit! 
often  bniUTH  before  us  "  thin™  stranger  than  f.c 
lion.        i  lie  reafM)n  is,  that  when  a  man  writes  fiiv 
lion,  In-  h:i«  to  keep  near  a  particular  level  of  m-n- 
enil  probability,  |,a«.d  on  an  average  of  oecurrener 
and  situations  such  as  we  arrive  at  in  the  course  oi 
our  cxi-enence  in  actual   life.     The  reader  hol.ls 
mm   a.s   nn.ler  an  cntfaffcmenl  to   ^ive  things   at 
atHMit  this  averase  ;  if  he  goes  much  above  it,  he  is 
condemned  as   resorting  to   a  silly   exHicnt,   in 
order  to  work  out  an  effect,  or  escape  fr.,in  a  diffi- 
oulty.      1  hus,  for  example,  when  he  brinps  home  a 
rich  uncle  from  India  exactly  in  time  to  save  a  vir- 
tuous (amily  from  ruin,  he  is  thoupht  to  bt>  merelv 
resortins  to  a  trick  of  hi,  tr.de  ;  and  yet  we  know  t 
tint  rieli  uncles  ,lo  come  home  occasionally  from  ' 
Indin,  and  may  well  Hnd  Ihin^s  at  sixes  and 'sevens  I 
among  their  friends.     One  or  two  such   events  in  ! 
tlieeourse  of  his  three  volumes  may  bo  allowi-d  the 
moralist ;  but  if  he  i„dnl-es  much  more  fre.iuenllv 
in  out-of-the-way  oo-urrencs  that  s.■^^•e  his  .'eneni'l 
design,  he  is  ihoujtht  a  d.eid.sllv  cluinsv  artist. 
1  et  nothinR  can  bo  more  certain  than  t!i.at.  in  actual 
h^,  series  of  events  do  occur,   all  of  which   are 
greatly  bevond  that  medium   lino  which  constitutes 
our  Ideal  of  the  pnibable.     As  an  example,  a  man 
«ill  at  one.-  be  overtaken  bv  insolvenev.  hv  illness 
by  the  l.>ss,-s  of  children,  by  a  burning'of  his  hou.sl^ 
aiiil  all  tins  m  an  abrupt  or  .sudden  manner,  after 
many  years  of  .piiet,  comfortable   exisfnce,    un- 
mark.-d  by  any  such  incidents.     Or  a  consLh-rable 
number  of  relations  will  ,lie  i„  ,he  course  of  four  or! 
me  years,  and  open  a  snece.ssion  to  wealth  and  title  ' 
to  an  individual  who  originally  had  no  expectation 
out.    1  here  are,  indeed,  sonu.  conjunctures  in  actual 

fli!;!,".      fT"[''"  •''  ".•■"'"■'■>  ="  «"  ""»!'  'he  highest 
flights  of  the  human  imagination. 

I  speak  of  tho.w  events  as  singular  against  the 

occurrence  of  which   there  is  a  great  numN^r  ,.f 

chances.     For  example,   we  ar...  told    in   liri: 

Miflonj  of  Neman  It,  that  a  gentleman  .if  that  r 

m  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  drop;. 

nng  froni  his  hand  over  the  bridge  into   the  r 

IJTie.     Years  i):us,*ed  on  ;  he  had  lost  .all  ' 

reeovering  the  ring,  when  one  day  his  wif 

a  fish  in  the  market,  and  in  the  stom.ich  ..i  ,,. . 

was  the  identical  jewel  which  had  been  lost '  Y 

t.'ie  p.ains  taken  to  commemorate  thi.^  event  it  w. 

appear   to  be  true :  it  was  merely  an  occnrr. 

p.mible,  hut  extremely  unlikely,  to  have  .xvun 

A  similar  ineident  was  lately  rt^cortled,  with  all  il„. 

app.Mrance  of  seriousness,  in  a  popular  misoellanv.  ' 
Many  years  ago  a  lady  sent  her  servant— a  yo. 

man  about  twenty  years  of  .age,  and  a  native  of  i: 

•"The  Pimte,"  chapter  xiii. 


nat 
<  a( 
Old 
u-n 
,  "'  ■'  ,T "•      '"     "  ml"   tlie    hol- 

low ol  a  .lump  of  a  tree  .  but  he  could 

not  find  11.      the  time  t..: «.„rrh  was  w 

long   that  he  feart^l   to  n^turn  and  udl   his  story. 

thmking  It  incredible,  and  that  ho  .<) M  ,  \^ 

suspected  of  having  gone  into  evil  ,„d 

gamed  It  away,  or  sold  it.     In  this  ,,-r. 

■  ver  to  return— I.  ■  „j 

.  away.     This  s,  „^ 

.s...-  li.e  making  of  him.     il;>  ..^y 

\  I  know  not ;  but  this,  that  at;  ^t>. 

" '")_"  '•'  "■■    '■  '■  l.,Ji.,,  here- 

' VT^  '  "••      "o  nOHT 

ta,ned_ii,:         living ;  p,,-, :,,  :::;';V;:"^ 

™goCar  value,  wl,i.  i^, 

present  in  person,  and  cU-ar  hi,-  ,(, 

his  tale,  which  the  credit  of  >.  „„ 

mighttestifv.     He  look  the  coach  'to  the  lown'of 

,  and  from  thence  8«t  out  to  walk  the  di»- 
lanee  of  a  few  miles.  He  found,  I  should  tell  you. 
on  alighting,  a  gentleman  who  n-sided  in  the  neigh- 
lH,rli.H.d,  who  was  bound  for  the  a.lj.-u-,.nt  v.llag,. 
1  hey  walked  together,  and  m  conversation,  this  for- 
mer  servant    i....    .       . .' i  ■  i  „ 

,  >l  man- 

ners  and  .    ,      . 

Icircumstai;  ,' .     i." 

'        ,,  >    ""    '  ■■■iiilry  ab- 

ruptly many  years  belbre.  As  he  w.as  tclling'ihis 
;  they  came  to  the  very  wood.^n  bri.lgc.  '  Tlierc  ' 
1  said  he  ;  ;  It  was  just  here  that  I  ,lrop,v.,|  the  ring: 
I  and  tlu-re  ,s  the  yen-  bit  of  old  tr«.  into  a  hole  of 
I  which  It  fell-jusi  there.'  At  the  siime  lime  ho  put 
I  down  the  i«.mt  of  his  umbrella  into  the  h.,!r  of  The 
j  knot  in  the  tree,  and  drawing  it  up,  t..  ■  v 

I  ment  of  l>otb,  found  the  very  rinir  on  il  r 

""•   — '■■•••lla.-     Here   .i!- 

;  "h,  one  would  I 

re  as  one  to  in. ,.     „  ,• 

those  things  which  we  see  to  h..  imwi  .  i 

must  acknowledge  to  be  {wssible,  and, , ,!. 

aiithentieattxl,  to  be  true. 

Tliere  is  a  class  of  double  .wurrcnces.  or  cinei- 
•lences,  which  ser^-c  to  illustniU-  the  s 
pli'.    How  olk-n  will  we  hear  a  name  >>i 
tioned    which  w,    :  ,.„|y  „evrr  one..  I,.  :>rd 

of,  and  yet  th.il  ,  :  „, II  once  cw  end- 


I  aliudiil,  II 

i.mt  which  i 
■il  nature,  and  lo  he  in  a  ki 
hich  it  chance.!   tint  I  wns 


It    IS,   1 

Mf.i  i: 


~,.  {'Aiii..\iriv.,  a  Singular  v,)feUiblo 
■I  which,  under  the  name  of  the  .Scy- 

'    '  ',1,     •    •'• 

liairv  stem 
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I<oraon8,  sssocialod  in  our  minds,  but  widely  apart 
in  lift",  will,  by  letter  or  visit,  eist  up  in  the  same 
dav.  For  ex  unple.  T  hnvo  n-eeivijd  in  one  evcninR, 
luiur>  iiitrx;  t'n>m  two  cousins  livinR 

in  dilTori'ni  .  ii  neither  of  whom  1 

Ii    '  ',,■  il  aiiv  I'ominunicatiim  for  sev- 

I  ■   a  sin^jfc  lellcr  of  intnxluction 

frciui  c/i'  Ml  in.  [lartiea  about  three  months  pre- 
viously. One  (lay,  proceeding  to  a  place  of  busi- 
ness when-  I  have  duties  to  attend  to,  I  passed  a 
gentleman  whom  I  recollected  having  met  at  a 
country-house  len  years  previously,  but  had  not 
■een  since.  Wc  formed  two  out  of  three  guests 
enten;iined  by  a  f  iniily  consisting  of  three  )>er8ons, 
all  of  them  considerably  advanced  in  life.  I  was 
aware  that  two  of  our  entertainers  were  since  dead. 
With  a  mind  full  of  the  recollections  which  this 
gentleman's  face  excited,  I  entered  the  nflice,  and 
there  sat,  wailing  for  me,  to  consult  about  a  small 
matter  of  business,  a  lady,  the  survivor  of  the  fami- 
ly of  our  ho.st,  and  whom  also  1  had  not  seen  since 
the  diimer-party.  On  interrogation,  1  found  that 
she  had  coine  there  that  day,  without  the  lea.st 
knowledge  of  the  proceedings  or  whereabouts  of 
the  gentleman  whom  I  had  just  seen  in  the  street. 
Like  myself,  she  had  never  once  seen  him  since  the 
day  when  we  had  all  met  len  years  ago. 

The  following  is  a  still  more  striking  instance. 
In  the  early  part  of  October,  1814,  I  was  taking  an 
excursion  with  a  friend  in  Northumberland.  Sto|)- 
ping  for  an  hour  at  Morpeth,  to  refresh  our  horse, 
we  asked  for  a  newspaper  to  while  away  the  time  ; 
but  were  told  that  the  papers  of  that  day  had  not 
yc;t  arrived.  I  therefore  resorted  for  ainusi!ment  to 
a  miniature  copy  of  (Irablxi's  Borough,  which  I 
had  put  into  my  pocket  for  this  purpose",  sidectmg 
it  from  many  Iwoks  purely  on  account  of  its  con- 
veniently small  size.  Ihe  section  of  the  poem 
on  which  my  attention  became  engaged,  w;is 
that  in  which  occurs  a  striking  description  of  the 
alarm  occasioned  to  a  pic-nic  party  when,  in  the 
midst  of  their  enjoyments  on  a  low  sandy  islet,  usu- 
ally covered  at  high  water,  they  wen;  informed 
that  their  l>oat  had,  by  negligence  bt-en  allowt'd  to 
float  away,  leaving  them  a  prey  to  the  ri.sing  tide, 
unli-ss  they  should  be  rescued  by  a  passing  vessel, 
\. '     '  :iot  libdy.     The  most  forcible  part  of 

t  .in  of  the  forlorn  party,  is  that  in  which 

til.   .X  ,,.i.,.,r  of  various  |>ersoii8  is  put  into  contrast : 

"  n.nd  one  been  there,  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
Who  ciiuld  observe,  as  he  prepared  to  die, 
He  might  have  seen  of  hearts  the  varying  kind. 
And  traced  the  movement  of  each  dilTerent  mind  : 
lie  might  have  seen  that  not  the  gentle  maid 
Was  more  than  stern  atid  haughty  man  afraid  ; 
Suc-li,  ralmtv  irrieving,  will  their  fears  suppress, 
'     ■  . 's  ihrone  addrejis ; 

lit;  angry,  loud, 
k  iif    i;ii  ir  \:iiii  grii  I  on  wir  reluctant  crowd." — &c. 


Im 


.,f,..r    1     l...,l 


I.I  ii.; 


"■^e,  the  wait- 

.  iig  into  my 

!i  1  Ivtinburgn 

in  accident  which  had 

ii>  the  Windsor  Castle 

..  ftoin  Dundee  to  lycith  with 

wlijch  had  ticen  witnessing 

from  the   former  port, 

It    niair-Athidc.     The 

^.  '     iin  the  farr  rock, 

V.  were  exehnng<«l 

(ut  aioiiu  diiu  i(.:jiui,  on  in*,  aiiu.'foi  uiiiDcdiate  sink- 


ing of  the  vessel  vras  anticipated.  Strange  to  Mjr, 
the  description  of  the  behavior  of  the  |«aaengan 
was  an  exact  reflection  of  that  in  ("rabbe'a  poem, 
as  if  the  writer  had  been  reading  that  coni|Mmition  a 
short  while  before,  and  had  copied  it  ;  or  else  the 
poem  was  so  true  to  nature,  that  an  actual  occur- 
n'liee  unavoidably  resemlth-d  it.  The  identity  was 
perfect,  even  to  the  |iarticular  of  gi'iitle  wtimen 
niainlainiiig  a  quiet  and  resigned  demeanor,  while 
strong  men  were  frantic  with  vain  terror.  This 
will  clearly  appear  from  the  following  passage  in  the 
report,  which  I  had  the  curiosity  lo  search  out  in 
the  file  of  the  paper  in  which  it  originally  apix'ared  : 
— "  In  a  few  moments,  and  the  crowd  of  human 
beings  collected  on  board,  who  had  just  iK'fore  lieen 
radiant  with  g;ivety  and  good  humor,  changed  into  a 
wretched,  terrified,  ami  helpless  mass,  among  whom 
every  moral  (|uality  of  the  mind  might  be  discerned 
brought  out  into  frightful  relief,  from  the  su^mest 
of  stubborn  endurance,  to  the  lowest  jxiint  of  pusil- 
lanimity and  despair.  There  was  no  distinction  of 
age  or  sex  ;  men  hnwM  anil  ran  alimtl  frantic  like 
women  ;  and  teomen  were  there,  young  ami  beauti- 
ful, who  exhiliitid  to  the  full  the  calmness  of  moral 
heroism." — Edinburgh  CouranI,  October  3,  1844.* 

The  day  after,  1  went  to  attend  service  in  St. 
Nicholas*  church,  Newcastle,  full  of  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  covenanters  entering  the  town  after 
their  victory  over  Charles  I.  at  Newburnford,  in 
1640,  when  Alexander  Henderson  jireached  a  ser- 
mon on  the  text,  "  And  the  I»rd  said  unto  my  lord, 
sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine 
enemies  thy  foolstmd."  Imagination  could  not  re- 
sist bodying  forth  the  scene  of  two  hundred  years 
ago — a  stern  puritan  anny,  flushed  with  their  first 
victory,  listening  grimly  to  an  application  of  this 
sublime  promise,  amidst  the  long-wiihdiawing 
aisles  of  this  noble  old  pile.  So  possesM'd  in  mind, 
it  was  alisfdutely  sLartling  to  come  suddenly,  in  the 
readings  of  the  dav,  upon  this  very  text — "  The 
Iiord  miid  unto  my  lord,''  &c.  This  looked  like 
being  persecuted  with  coincidences. 

One  might  say  that,  if  real  life  gives  such  striking 
phenomena  as  thirsc,  while  fiction  is  forbidden  to 
use  them,  records  from  actual  life  ought  lo  bo  far 
more  interesting,  even  to  the  readers  for  mere  ex- 
citement, than  any  of  the  efl^isions  of  fancy.  And 
it  really  does  went  far  from  unlikely  that,  if  the 
former  were  chronicled  with  fidehty,  they  would  be 
apt  to  run  romance  entirely  out  of  the  market. 

The  wonder,  after  all,  n^mains,  that  events, 
against  which  there  are  so  many  ciiances,  should 
occur  so  often  as  they  s<!em  to  do.  l>ct  us  consider 
what  probability  actually  is.  An  able  philosopher 
of  our  centnry  thus  spealis  of  it : — "  It  is  to  the  im- 
perfection of  the  human  mind,"  he  says,  "and  not 
to  any  irregularity  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  our 
ideas  of  chance  and  probability  are  to  be  referred. 
Events  which  to  one  man  seem  accidrnlal  and  pre- 
carious, to  another,  who  is  lietler  informed,  or  who 
has  more  power  of  generalization,  a|)i«"ar  to  bo 
regular  and  certain.  •  •  •  The  laws  of  the 
material  world  have  the  same  infallible  op<!ration  on 
the  minute  and  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe  ; 
and  the  motions  of  the  former  are  as  determinate  ns 
thosi!  of  the  latter."  He  adds,  that  every  particle 
of  water  or  air  has  de.icrilieil  from  the  beginning  a 
trajrtory  or  path  determineil  by  mechanical  princi- 
ples, and  which  is  therefore  hnowahle,  "  and  would 
be  an  object  of  science  to  a  mind  informed  of  all  the 

•  On  inquiry,  it  appmini  thnt  the  writer  of  thr  r*>pon 
h«i  Dot  preriouflj  read  the  passage  In  the  Borough. 
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original  oonditions,  and  pocMMsing  an  analysii  thnt  | 
would  follow  lliem  through  thrit  various  cnnil> 
tioiia.     Till)  RUiiur,"  ho  rnntiiiiiuH,  "  s  trun  of  < 

nii         '  ' 

fli'li  Mll\    |"M\riiiti,   iim    M-muMi;     in  i'  iiiii  i      i.i    . 

to  11  certainty.     •     •     •     Prohaliility  ami  <l 
aro  tliii-  I  i.'  1-   ri  hiilvi'  to  human   igiiuraiici".      i  .. 
latter  m  vents  not  rcgulatod  l>y  any 

law  tin;  _  .r.      Not  jicroiivjni;  iht- rx- 

istciict!  ol  n  law,  wr  nMUxm  as  if  tli«ro  were  none. 
or  no  priiK-iple  bv  which  one  HLito  of  things  deter- 
mines thiit  whicn  is  to  follow."* 

INmble  to  discover  or  follow  the  laws  by  which 
of  this  nature  are  determined,  we  can  ncver- 
n^iliicu  tliem  to  calculation  in  a  |>articular 
"ly.      \"  iiiiliar  with  the  throwing  of  dice, 

'riiirr  li'.s,  any  of  which  may  W  npiMT- 

niii.st,  li..  .  1. 1.1. .  of  throwing  the  die  with  a  partic- 
ular side,  say  the  ace,  up|>enno.st,  is  one-sixth. 
With  two  dic<!,  the  chance  of  throwing  two  aces  is 
l-3t>lh:  as  e.ich  face  of  tho  one  die  may  be  com- 
bined with  any  face  of  tho  other.  Thus  we  Icam 
that,  "  when  any  event  may  fall  out  a  certain  num- 
ber of  way.H,  all  of  which,  to  our  apprehension,  are 
equally  ixis-sible,  the  probability  that  the  event  will 
hap])en,  with  certain  conditions  accompanying  it. 
may  be  expressed  by  a  fraction,  of  which  the  nu- 
ini-rator  is  the  iiiinilM-r  of  instances  favorable  to 
thii^i'  im:i  lii'.oiis,  and  the  denominator  the  number 

•  I    I         ilile   in.slanccs."     Now   olwerve,  in   a 

'■ii;jji|i  ,>!  line  there  aro  but  thirty-six  combinations  ; 
liiit  what  would  l>c  the  dcnomin.ttor  of  a  fraction 
«lii-li  v||,,uM  express  the  little  likoliliiKKl  of  my 
1'  (1  in  reading  Crabbe's  account  of  the 

cl  k'-nie   parly,  at   the  moment  when   a 

newspaper  w;vs  approaching  me,  eontiiining  an  ac- 
count of  a  similar  occurrence,  exprcssi'd  almost  in 
ill'  ■- ime  terms!  One  can  see  in  a  moment  the 
!' '  -  uliiy  of  such  an  event;  but  he  cannot  help 
'  uiikmil,  at  the  same  lime,  that  thousands  of  lives 

rrc  likely  to  have  pa-xsed  without  its  iK-eurring  in 
.me  of  them.  It  seems  dilhcult  to  reconcile  the  fre- 
quency of  such  coincidences,  which  is  matter  of 
familiar  obsi-rvation  to  all,  with  the  idea  of  our  phi- 
losoplier,  that  all  secular  events  might  Ik>  reduced 
under  fixed  laws,  if  we  only  could  tnico  the  series 
ill  their  mutual  dependency. 

Some  considerations  will,  nevertheless,  occur  to 
bring  such  events  into  at  li-ast  an  appniximalion 
with  our  idc;i3  res]M-ctiiig  fixi-d  laws.  In  the  first 
I'lii ••.  ilirrr  are  what  may  Ik'  called  cxtenualinjj 
<'iiiii'iw:;i!  rs.  These  we  usually  disc»iver  when 
w\!  look  iKirrowly  into  particulars.  For  example, 
the  scriptunil  text  already  quoted,  being  a  portion 
dt"  i)„'  llnili  P.^iImi,  linl'-i  .-li  ,■„■  •  ,.r  oeeurring  in 
ill '  1  ~  i  alxiut  one 

in    s:\i'  ,1    into    so 

many  ponions  lor  re:uhng  dunni;  the  month.) 
Then  it  is  repeated  no  fewer  than  five  times  in  the 
\i'w  TesianvMil.     In  the  jKirtions  of  Scripture  ap- 

linted  for  ihe  daitv  lessons  throughout  tno  year, 

no  fewer 
Ided  very 
.  .'!-.■  '  ■■  ■  wor- 

sliip  i;  iiie  I 

shoiil.l  -  ill.' 

total  I 
cUTSorv 


to  bo  observed  that  ihx  lotnl  number  of  «<*i,  BmTe- 


llcvu  tu  bi;  new  to  Uii  wlic'ii  lhc> 

thtis  tho  appan-nt  first  of  the  tw. 

tho  tenth,  or  tw.         ' 

first.     .\  11  of  til. 

to  brinu  the  si 

not  wb<illy  i/i/.., 

counted  lor  fr.; 

further   unknot 

know,  and  llieii  ; 

remain. 


*  Plajriair's  Works,  iv.,  4J4. 
LIVING  AGK.  VOL.  X. 
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GrRTRCNCD  with  a  curclcas  toirow, 

Came  I  to  the  river  dti'p ; 
Wear^-,  hopcleaa  of  the  morrow, 

S,.,"'  :      -...---  I      . 

Spail.  >a, 

Mw-K 

Till  > 
Then  1  leu 

For  the  . 
Desolate  :ir  ii, 

There  n..  ..nibs  I  laid. 

.\iid  I  saw  a  u.itcr-lily 

Ji.'stins  in  its  trembline  bcJ, 
On  li..    ■     '  ■  '   "v. 

W  :.r«id. 

Pill.."  iy. 

M.  uave, 

Up  1.' 

Fi'  rare. 

As  I  ) 

F<  .1  ■  ilower, 

And  ;-  Ty 

Le.oriiLj  1  m  ■  — 

Tliiis  does  Faiili.  ug. 

Ue:i      '  '  .  Liin, 

Tliou  :. 

F.v. 
Yet  i!  ih, 

Th  .1   roll. 

And  1 

N., 

Thu.>i  ■  im 

SIh  n  soul  be. 

Gladden  ill  till  .  '  n, 

Nor  from  the  •  ,k  fearfully. 

So  I  tiinied,  my  '  streDgtheoed, 

Patiently  to  if 

Pravir-     ■    •'■'  ' ' 

Mv 
And  I 

Cl: 
Soil.. 

Was  nut  given  to  me  m  Tain. 

Oamttn. 


•1 ; 
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TRB   CANADIAN   LEAGUE. 


THE   NEW    "  holy"    ALLIANCE.  1 

What  is  the  prior  which  the  minintry  has  con- 
aentEd  to  pay  for  O'Coniifll's  supjKirt?  He  is  too 
shrewd  a  judfTC  of  thi'  value  of  his  votes  and  influ- 
ence to  let  ihcin  go  rhe.ip.  The  cry  of  Conciliation- 
hall  now  is,  that  there  never  was  so  jjood  a  >r<)vern- 
ment  for  Ireland  as  the  present,  that  it  must  bo  sup- 
ported, that  cheers  for  repeal  are  to  give  way  to 
cheere  for  Uussell.  This  altered  tone  must  have 
been  boupht  at  a  hich  price. 

The  prirsts  an-  with  Mr.  O'Connell  to  a  man. 
They  are  in  iIk-  secret  of  the  promises  he  has  re- 
ceiTwl,  and  of  his  ho[)es  of  their  fulfilment.  .\r<' 
we  to  suppose  the  priesthood  so  very  independent 
as  to  join  in  a  shout  to  swell  whig  popul.-irity  with- 
out sun-  exi>ectation  of  commensurate  advantage  to 
themselves ' 

There  are  two  nhjrcts  dear  alike  to  Romish  am- 
bition and  to  \  They  arc,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  P:  ..iblishment  in  Ireland,  and 
ihc  endowment  uf  lliu  Uomish  church.  The  pre- 
mier makes  no  secrtit  of  his  own  wishes,  but  seeks 
o  disann  vigilance  by  avowing  he  has  no  thought 
f  canning  them  into  effect,  lie  is  waiting  for  the 
?xt  election. 

Some  members  of  the  liberal  party,  very  few  it 
must  be  confessed,  honestly  opposed  to  the  endow- 
ment of  [M)ix'ry,  have  taken  alarm  at  the  near  pros- 
pect of  that  mea-sure  being  brought  forward  with 
the  whole  weight  of  government  support.  Mr. 
Robertson,  a  writer,  we  believe,  in  the  "  West- 
minster Review,"  has  just  issued  a  pamphlet,  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  that  the  endowment  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  already  a  settled  question  in  the 
cabinet.     His  language  is  clear  and  logical : — 

"  Ix)rd  John  Russell  avows  himself,  like  a  man 
of  honor,  favorable  to  the  reduction  of  the  Protest- 
ant, and  the  endowment  of  the  Catliidic,  Church  of 
Ireland.  This  is  the  view  entertained  by  nearly 
everybody  who  voted  for  the  Maynooth  endow- 
ments. Never  was  there  a  ministry  so  favorable  to 
Roman  ('alholies.  Mr.  M:icaiilay  will  discover  the 
slip  in  logic  he  made  use  of  to  secure  his  election. 
Cogency  will  come  to  him,  and  he  will  show,  with- 
out an  error  in  mood  or  Agun;,  how  maintenance  is 
a  neoeasary  sequence  of  preparation  for  the  priestly 
ctSee.     All  his  cii'  ik  so.     Kvery  sound 

head  must  regard  ■  Mr.   Maeaulay,  Mr. 

Gibson  Craig,  and  Mr,  I  "N  Maiile  take  as  uniijurly 
prepaaleit)us.  On  another  occasion  we  may  show 
liov  '  ■  '    '    '  •iriiisly  the  whofe  Rus- 

81  I'd  to  the  endowment 

of  j-.|-  ...  r..>,..,<^     ,, ..tilets, 

may  all  heqn  -  are 

pledifed,  how     j^rcat 

whig  delusion. 

"  The  exact  purport  of  the  answer  of  the  premier 
to  this  question — '  Will  you  pay  the  pncsts » ' — 
was,  '  I  will  when  I  can.'  He  will  linve  his  eye 
on  a  new  parliament.     Karl  '  ^-ir  (Icorge 

CJrey,  the  e<ilnni;il    and  the  ■:irie8,  are 

Ik.-'.'    ■  ■         ■  »,,r  \\  ,;;         ■- 

rr  11,  is  the  h' 

secTTfUirv        Mr.    >»  v-*'  .  *'       i 1 1'  iiii-.iii|i 

•ad   OOnfidence  of  the   '  s    of  the 

CstiMliechur.' .1      T-.r.i 

PafaMlMM  I 

reeofwinwine' 

publicly.     It  Miin  which 

had  iu  puqK  lii'a<l  of  it, 

this  adniinistralH'ii  has  U*  ii  rouMnirtiMl  with  a  view 

to  the  endowment  of  popery.     Kor  one  person  in 

the  upper  liberal  dreles  against  paying  any  sect, 


there  are  twenty  in  favor  of  paying  all.     Everybody 

i'""'-'  "  " '  ■"ilicy  to  pay  the  priests  and  make 

Micm.  ( 'alholic  aseindaney  is  the 
I  ,      ,     0  of  Conciliation-hall.     It  will  be 

done  when  t)'Connell  wishes  it;  for  he  is  the 
strongest,  and  premiers  an?  not  false  to  their  own 
convictions  when  their  interest  coincides  with  them. 

"  '  O,  hut  the  Catholics  will  not  take  the  payl ' 
It  is  amazing  what  some  heads  are  fitte<l  to  believe, 
and  some  tongues  to  say.  Did  not  the  welkin  of 
the  whole  world  ring  with  a  shout  of  Calholic  joy 
when  the  state  underlook  to  provide  tor  the  cdiira- 
lion  of  the  prirsihcHxl  in  Ireland'  Will  they  who 
rejoiced  over  the  maintenance  of  the  students  reject 
the  maintenance  of  the  priests  of  Maynooth  ?  Cath- 
olic ascendancy  in  Ireland  is  the  Catholic  notion  of 
justice.  In  the  teeth  of  all  his  loud  professions  of 
voluntaryism,  now  silent,  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  a  mem- 
orable speech  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  made 
his  last  declaration  on  this  subject ;  which  was, 
that  as  Presbyterianism  was  the  established  ndigion 
of  Scotland,  and  Kpiscopacy  of  Kngland,  Caiholi- 
eism  ought  to  be  the  established  religion  of  Inland. 
Only  imagine  the  Vatican  spuming  state  pay  !  As 
much  of  state  pay  and  as  little  of  state  control  as 
possible  is  the  object  of  the  Irish  priesthood.  Gold 
as  much  as  they  can  get,  with  as  little  of  it  as  pos- 
sible in  the  shape  of  chains,  is  the  object  of  the 
priests." 

This  able  extract  states  the  question  with  perfect 
fairness.  The  Protestant  church  will  be  reduced, 
and  the  Romish  church  endowed,  the  instant  Ijord 
John  RiiKsell  can  securely  count  on  bis  parliameot- 
ary  majority. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Robertson  that  a  state 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  priests  is  a  neces- 
sary sequence  to  state  provision  for  the  education 
of  priests.  One  follows  the  other  naturally-  Kvery 
argument  used  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  can 
!)<•  urced  with  tenfold  force  for  the  endowment  of 
Romish  benefices. 

The  danger  is  apparent.  If  the  country  will 
make  no  provision  against  it,  we  must  expect  to 
encounter  it  unprejiared,  and  hoi>el(^s  of  resistance. 
The  policy,  once  put  in  action,  ciin  only  end  with 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  Pnitest.'uit  church  in 
In'land,  and  in  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  Mr.  O'Connell  may,  after  all,  bo  sin- 
cere ;  these  changes  wcnild  greatly  smooth  the  way 
for  repeal. — Britannia,  8  Aug. 


From  (h«  BriUnnIa,  Aaf.  1(. 
THE   CANADIAN    "  LEAGUE." 

The  speech  of  Ijord  .\shbnrton  on  Monday  re- 
lieved the  monotony  of  the  debate  hy  a  reference  to 
the  real  measure  before  the  house,  and  the  conse- 
quences likely  to  flow  from  it.  His  address  is 
marked  by  the  practical  genius  for  which  this  emi- 
nent commercialist  is  distinguished.  No  man  is 
better  entitled  to  s|>eak  with  autlKiriiy  on  questions 
affecting  our  colonies,  liecaiisn  no  man  is  more 
deeply  interested  in  their  prosperity,  or  has  had  more 
extensive  cx|>ericnce  in  their  trade.  He  is  neither  a 
theorist  nor  a  blind  worker  in  the  great  transactions 
of  comnierec.  His  position,  like  that  of  the  com- 
mander of  an  army,  enables  him  to  command  a 
view  of  the  whole  field  of  action,  and  to  combine 
the  principles  of  science  with  the  necessities  of  the 
time.  If  ho  goes  farther  than  most  of  those  who 
Uiok  pan  in  the  debate,  it  is  because  he  soes 
farther,  and  looks  more  steadily  to  remote  conse- 
quences, not  because  he  is  more  visionary  in  bis 
opioioM. 


•m   CANADIAN    "league." 


Very  wisely,  as  wo  think,  Lord  A»hburton  »ay» 
ni><hin(;  nf  slavery  in  coniipxion  wilh  lhi«  qtiootinn. 
'I'lir  rral  |)oitit  at  issnc,  in  liis  jmljjnicnl,  in,  wlir- 
tlier  our  ulmlo  synlcni  nf  nilnniiil  pmlfrtiun  is  Ici 
be  relaini'il  or  aboliMliol.  Mo  is  sulisli>'<l  that  thi- 
prinripit"   of   I  '    .  onco   acknuwicdgeil    and 

acii'il  im  tiy  i  ii',  must  In-  carried  oiil  to 

its  Tiill  I'xteiii.    V. .    V ,.  ;.l  cntiri'  asut-nl  l<i  lhi«  frank 
and  drridcd  avowal  of  his  ciirivii-tiuns  : — 

"  This  nieasuro  inv(dved  a  conndfte  rhan|;e  in 
tliH  whole  colonial  system  of  this  eonnlry  ;  it  in- 
volr<il,  in  /'III,  thr  tpifSlion  of  our  hmini;  rolonim 
at  all.  All  the  world  must  admit  that  the  prinoi- 
pli-  of  protection  was  sonietinirs  earried  to  an  alv 
snrd  null  ridiculous  extent;  but  that  siune  dr  ' 
of  priitertion  was  rennired  by  the  depi'ndenci<> 
eciunlrv  whose  great  wealth  had  been  eiealed  by 
colonies  and  eommorce,  no  man  p'>»s<>«sed  of  politi- 
cal knowledpe  or  experience  would  be  disposed  to 
controvert.  The  prinripk  on  irhir/i  this  iwosurr 
traf  founiled  necessarily  inrolicd  the  lots  of  these 
eo/oiiirs." 

Tliesc  remarks  arc  true  to  the  letter.  Political 
systems  are  not  like  material  edifieos,  visible  to 
sight.  There  is  nothiiiR  tantfihle  in  them.  They 
cannot  be  touched,  or  handled,  or  examined,  or 
measured  ;  and  hence  to  \]\o  careless  or  ignorant 
they  may  seom  to  have  no  existence.  But,  in  real- 
ity, they  are  composed  of  many  parts,  and  arc  held 
solidly  topeihcr  only  by  the  support  those  parts 
afford  to  each  other.  You  cannot  deprive  our  e<ilo- 
niil  jivstom  of  one  of  its  main  pillars  witliout  criev- 
iMily  ilumairiiii;  the  wh(de  slructure.  When  the 
siijil  iiris  arc  weakened,  it  must  be  taken  down  as 
rapidly  as  po.ssible  lest  it  should  by  its  own  weight 
descend  in  ruins. 

We  have  already  an  illustration  of  this  in  the 
stale  of  alfairs  in  Panada.  One  party  is  indignant 
at  the  w  ithdrawal  of  protection  to  Canadian  ex(K)rts, 
and  veheinenlly  protests  against  the  itijuslice  of 
charging  on  the  c<di>ny  the  expenses  of  those  works 
undertaken  on  the  fnith  of  a  market  being  reserved 
for  iis  surplus  produce  in  (Jreat  Hriiain.  A  sec- 
ond parly,  believinj  free  trade  to  bo  inevitable, 
considers  only  how  the  Canadians  can  lake  advan- 
tage of  it,  to  remove  those  restrictive  laws  hy 
which  the  parent  country  has  made  her  ctdonies  a 
source  of  wealth  and  extended  commerce  to  her- 
self. It  is  said,  very  reasonably,  that,  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  buying  in  the  ehea|)est  and  selling  in  the 
dearest  market  is  to  be  acted  on  by  the  imperial 
legisliture,  it  must  also  he  acted  on  by  odonial  1 
isiatures  ;  and  that,  if  ("anadian  exports  are  to  i 
with  no  more  favor  iVorn  Kugland  than  the  expon^ 
of  foreign  countries,  the  people  of  Canada  are  enti- 
tled to  purchase  the  commodities  they  require 
wherever  they  can  obtain  them  to  the  creaiest  ad-  ^ 
vantaire.  They  go  a  little  farther,  and  directly  a.s- 
sert  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  Canada  to  hare 
any  restrictions  placed  on  her  carrying  trade  ;  they 
say  freights  should  he  rcgidatcd  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  other  operationsof  commerce,  and  that  the 
traders  of  Canada  have  a  right  to  obtain  them  at  the 
cheapest  rates  that  are  offered.  In  short,  they  in- 
sist that  the  British  navigation  laws,  .as  far  as  they 
regard  Canada,  shall  tie  wholly  and  entindy  re- 
pealed. Wo  confess  wo  do  not  see  how  this  de- 
mand can  l)e  resisted. 

.V  free-trade  association  has  l>cen  formed  il  Mon- 
treal to  agitate  for  those  changes  r  ove, 
which,  it  is  assorted,  arc  rendered  a  ics- 
sary  by  the  legislative  enactments  lu  Ki, 
iiig  the  present  session,  and  which  are 


e.|uallv  by  rcAson   and  by  iunticf. 
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iriven  iif  thoM 
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duties  the  League  requires 
It  scorns  there  will  be  no  oppo- 


M 
Mann 

Paper  \. 

Tbes,    ,. 
shall  be  given  up. 

silion  to  their  demand  fnim  the  home  pnvemmcnt. 
I'ower  will  be  allowed  our  •  '■ «  t'l 

deal  with  dincriininatinu:  du:  '■•■^\. 

Our  manufacture:        '      ' 
exclusive  posse- 
then,  probably,  !  .1.,.       1  ou 
goods  of  the  I'll                                       ried  to  the 

West  Indies  am!  '  im!  »t  Vwi 

cxpcnsn  than  from  the  ports  of  t . 

it  is,  therefore,  only  reasonable  i 

large  portion  of  the  trade  and  c' 

cnjoyeil  exclusively  by  ouraelvea  u  • 

other  sources. 

But  it  is  on  the  repeal  of  the  narigation  laws  that 
the   C  '      '   ■    free- 

trade  those 

laws  1--  ii«  -      1 

to  join  in  n 

^=■""•'  •>•"'-  .    , „ ;..o 

.  ami  what   hearty  efforts  will  bo 
i:  iiival  : — 

"  The  council  trusts  thai 
injury  to  this  prorincc.  nr  ■•-. 

character  of  the  ''  .  is  all  that 

is  renuisiie  to  it.  ir»  to  eanse 


impi' 

of  Iii„.   .  1 

wheat  ami 
trcal,  that  i      „ 
um   beyond   the    rem 

Now,  had    those  law-  < 

could  hart  hern  promrd  in  iht  pvrls  of  ikt  IniifJ 
Slalrt.  at  mndrrate  rairs,  (as  is  manliest  from  the 
low  I'r  tween  New  York   and  Bniaui,)  to 

conN'  ice  to  its  destined  market.     Is  it 

not  obvious  mat  kw  art  thus  fdaceJ  in  a  mucJt  lets 
adranlagtous  potUioH  than  farrigntrs,  m  kting 
taxed  to  tuffort  Brit-''-  -i--.— to-,  and  that  tax 
offers  Cn»t  eaeoara{;>  western  proilueri 

toseod  his  goods  via  It  ^lates.  rather  that 

by  the  route  of  the  St.  i^wronce  <      Thus  tkit  eel 
nnxi  I'  lii'^'rins^  nl  the  fame  tini   under  the  turafiK 
■  ■        ■'  ranowai  of  yrot(Ction,  and  /nwUl 
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A    MOTHER  8    BESIONATION. 


ofi 

mil- 

principaliy  lit-rivcd  t'nuii  ihc  .S| 

navijjalion  li«!>.  on  whirh  \\r  i 

vent  out 


of 

llllW 

•..    The 
■I- It,  prc- 
itts  ici  uny  but 
;ry  where  the 
-Nu'vv,  S|iuiii  liuB  litllu  ship- 
lie  for  the  trade  with  America, 
:'!!  .  Is  to  be  met  with  in 

'hi'  irlrr  of  a  carco  of 

suu.x  ^"  Mi.^  |.-.ii.. .  IS  Lui  :•  roiiipclliil  to  charter 
S  British  ve.ss<'l  from  Kume  distant  port,  to  proceed 
in  ballast,  to  convey  the  cargo,  for  which  he  pays 
n  freight  of,  say  -Is.  per  cwt.,  or  folly  twcMty-five 
j»er  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  the  article,  tMhl 
there  arejlrrls  of  American  frsseh  on  the  spot,  which 
\roulH  convey  it  at  one  /ml/ that  rate.  Can  he,  then 
— drawing  his  supplies  of  sugar  in  this  circuitous 
and  expensive  method — compete  in  the  western 
market  with  the  merchant  of  the  UniU'd  States? 
Obviously  he  cannot;  nor  need  it  I*  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  trade,  which,  under  a  free  system, 
would  flow  through  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  thus  di- 
verted to  other  channels." 

We  do  not  see  how  a  Kussell  government  is  to 
oppose  itself  to  these  representations.  If  we  allow 
the  colonies  no  favor,  we  have  no  right  to  place 
them  at  a  disadvantage.  They  are  entitled  to  a 
real,  not  a  nominal,  equality.  If  our  navigation 
laws  prevent  them  from  sending  or  receiving  com- 
modilies  so  cheaply  as  they  might  uiherwisc  do, 
thote  laws  must  be  eiven  up.  We  cannot  be  un- 
ju»t  to  our  colonies  if  we  would,  because  ice  cannot 
deprive  them  of  the  pmccr  of  resistance. 

It  U  assumed,  indeed,  that  the  people  of  our 
colonics  care  little  for  financial  considerations,  and 
Ihaf  they  arc  willing  to  forego  all  benefits,  nay, 
even  to  incur  serious  disadvantages,  for  the  honor 
of  being  connected  with  the  Briti.sh  empire.  This 
Uieory  is  flattering  to  our  pride.  Wo  may  wish  it 
to  be  true,  but  it  will  hardly  stami  ilir  icst  of  ex- 
amination. The  current  of  expi!  linst  it. 
It  was  a  point  of  finance,  a  nil  n  of  the 
pocket,  that  prmluccd  the  Aracncaii  revolt  and  the 
war  that  followed  it.  The  tax  was  trifling  we 
know  ;  and  we  quit-  those  who  say  the 
Americans  fought  for  more  than  against 
the  duty  on  lea.  Hut  uva  prmciple  was  still  a 
financial  principle  ;  it  was,  that  the  |>eciiniarv  in- 
teresu  of  the  p' •■ '"  '  M  not  be  attacked 
their  will;  it  v                    t,  that  they  wn 

submit  to  be  U^i ..m  lienefil  of  the  ,..,vui 

country. 

The  Canadians,  accordini'  tn  uri'^r-ni  appear- 
ances, are  ready  to  hoist  i '  ;  taxa- 
tion may  take  ttir  shajio  of  i  .  as  well 
at  of  ad:-  ':  and  tliu  Ctntidiaim  o|>enly 
dnolaro  th<                         pp  to  1>"  Irird  for  the  xitpporl 


'  15  mil  tu 
I  all  its  ev: 


"•*ni-ni>. 

In  a  coil 


Of 


■  iir 

:'■■  ....iial 

'  ndent. 

.  i'j  rest — 

that  IS  h.'i 

I   only  by  iii< 

a  dtstdul.  dii  itiUtrary,  and  •  capricioua 


A    MOTHER  S    nESIGNATION. 

'•  Th<T«  are  p-irfs  Ihnt  lie  in  the  hrsrt  like  lr«asur«t. 
Till  Time  has  changed  iliom  to  solemn  pleasuies." 

No,  not  forgotten !     Though  the  wound  hu 
closed, 
And  seldom  with  thy  name  I  trust  my  tongue, 
My  son  ■  so  early  lost,  and  mourned  so  long  ; 

'i  lie  mother's  breast  where  once  thy  head  re- 
posed 
Still  keeps  thy  imngc,  sacred  through  long  yeaw, 
A n  altar,  hallowed  onre  with  many  tears. 

How  oft  my  heart  beats  at  .•*nme  idle  saying, 
Some  casual  mention  of  that  fnnijin  land 
Wherein  thy  grave  was  dug  with  hasty  hand. 

And  thy  sole  requiem  was  thy  mother's  pray- 

-rii    ■  '"^' 

Till  o  er  the  ocean  swift-winged  memory  flies, 

To  that  lone  forest  where  my  fir8t-l>orn  lies ! 

Sometimes,  when  in  my  other  babes  I  trace 
.\  momentary  likencsfi  unto  thee — 
Thy  smile  that  ever  shines  in  memory, 

Thy  thoughtful  eyes,  thy  love-illumined  face — 
I  cla-sp  the  wondering  child  unto  my  breast. 
And  fancy  that  my  arras  round  tlux  are  prest. 

I  think  of  thee,  but  'tis  with  grief  no  longer; 
I  number  thee  among  my  children  still  ; 
Thouch  parted  in  the  llc.xh,  by  God's  high  will, 
I  feel  my  soul's  deep  love   for  thee  grow 
stronger : 
Like  one  of  old,  I  glory  to  have  given, 
Out  of  my  flock,  an  angel  unto  heaven. 

Otamiers'  Journal. 


As  an  instance  of  the  adaptation  between  the 
force  of  gravity  and  forces  which  exist  in  the 
vegetable  world,  we  may  take  the  positions  of 
flowers.  Some  flowers  grow  with  the  hollow  of 
their  cups  upwards  ;  others  "  hang  the  pensive 
head,"  and  turn  the  opening  downwards.  The 
positions  in  these  cases  depend  uiMin  the  length 
and  flexibility  of  the  stalk  which  support  the 
flower,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  tuphorhia,  the  ger- 
iiien.  It  is  clear  that  a  very  slight  alteration  in 
the  force  of  gravity,  or  in  the  slilTiiess  of  the  stalk, 
would  entirely  alter  the  position  of  the  flower-cups, 
and  thus  rnnke  ilip  conlinualion  of  the  species  ira- 
,,.,^.,M.,  We  linve,  therefore,  here  a  little  me- 
I  conlrivance,  which  would  have  In-en  frus- 
!l  the  proper  intensity  of  gravity  had  noi 
been  assumed  in  ihe  reckoning.  An  earth,  great- 
er or  smaller,  densi-r  or  rarer,  than  the  one  on 
which  we  live,  would  require  a  change  in  the 
structure  and  strength  of  the  footstalks  of  all  the 
little  flowers  that  hang  ilieir  heads  niidur  our 
hedpcs.  There  is  something  curious  in  thus  con- 
•  the  whole  inaos  of  the  earth,  from  jiole  to 
A  from  circiiiiiference  to  centre,  as  era- 
1  keeping  a  mowilriip  in  the  position  most 
the  promotion  of  its  vegetable  hcialth.^ 


.>...'/. 


\  >^- 


Tvprn  MiNn. — At  a  public  nurting  nt 
p'  ibe  Rev.  H.  F^ans  made  tins  strik- 

"  -"1  value  not  al  all  the  mind  that  is 

;ed.     Give  me  tlir  .-ort  of  mental  Ivpc  that 
'hanged  when  required,  that  will  admit  of 
ailditions  and    improvements,  auch   as   incrcaaiD|f 
light  and  intelligence  demand." 


NANTUCKET   SAILORS SONNET. 
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NANTrCKKT    SAll.OKS. 
BY    THE    REV.    MR.    AHHIIT. 

A  MAN  Via*  speaking  a  fuw  days  hko  of  the  rmi>- 

tionii  with  whii-h  hii  was  ovitu!'  i i    >.  i..,.   i... 

ba<lc  adieu  tn  hin  family  on  hi" 
ship  in  which  he  w.ut  tu  sail  u.' 
Murlha's  V'inoyunl.    Tht^  packet  w«»  at  ihc  wh;i 
which   Wiia  lo  convey  him  frmn   Nantucket  to  il 
ship.     Hu  went  ilown  in  tho  iinirniiiK  and  8aw  all 
his  private  sea  stores  stowe<l  away  in  the  Kh>op  and 
tlicn  returned  to  his  hoinn  lo  take  U'ave  of  his  wit 
and  chihlron.     His  wile  was  siltinj;  at  the  fircti. 
slrufghiit;  in  vain  to  rotrain  her  tears. 

She  had  an  infant  a  fiw  inonthit  idd  in  hor  arms, 

and  wiih  Iv"-  '''■■■'  -•    -  ...-•',,,,  ,i ii i.,..i. 

la^-  anolhi 

with  her  •  h  

pen  c:ui  di^siTibc  the  an(,Miish  of  such  a  paitnig.     i 
18  ahiiost  hko  the  hitlcrness  of  death.     The  depar 
in^  father  iinptinis  a  kiss  upon  the  cheek  of  his 
chiUI.    Four  years  will  pass  away  ere  he  will  niriin 
lake  that  child  in  his  arms.     Liavini:  !  )>- 

bing  in  anguish,  he  cl(is<-s  the  door  of  : 
hind  him.    Four  years  lnu^!     '  hrcaiicri> 

that  threshold  a);ain.     Oi  in  upon  tl> 

island  hiLs  passed  hut  seven  >i-,ii>  n.ii  of  forty Hiiie 
niHin  the  land. 

A  1  "Iv  ..11,1  1..  Ki,.  n  f,.w  eveninfrs  ago,  "  I  have 
been  .ars,  and  couiitinu  all  the  days 

my  il  II  at  home  since  our  niarriai'O, 

itamiMinis  tobut  three  hundred  and  sixty  days."  lie 
is  now  alisent,  hatinij  Uhmi  (ione  fifteen  months,  and 
two  years  more  must  undoubtedly  elapse  before  his 
wife  can  si>e  his  face  apain,  and  when  he  shall  re- 
turn it  will  be  merely  a  visit  to  his  family  for  a  few 
months,  when  he  will  acain  bid  them  adieu  for 
another  four  yi  ars'  ah.scnce. 

1  asked  the  lady,  the  oihtir  day,  how  many  letters 

she  wrote  to  her  husband  durinjr  his  last  v. • 

'"One   hundred,"   w;is  the   answer.      ".Vi 

many  did  he  riM?etve?"     "Six."     The  iir. 

rule  is  to  write  by  every  ship  that  leaves  this  port 
or  Now  Hedford,  or  any  other  port  that  may  be 
lieanl  of  for  the  Pacific  dcean.  .\iid  yet  the  chances 
are  very  small  tli.ai  any  two  shi|>s  will  meet  on  this 
boundless  expanse.  It  sometimes  happens  thai  a 
sliip  returns,  when  those  on  lioard  have  m>t  heard 
one  word  from  their  familiea  during  the  whole 
perio<1  of  their  ahstiiice. 

Iniajjiiic  then  the  feeliniisofa  husband  and  father, 
who  returns  lo  llie  harbor  of  Nantucket,  after  the 
separation  of  forty-ei(;ht  months,  durinff  which  time 
he  has  heard  no  lidniurs  whatever  from  his  home, 
lie  sees  the  lioat  pusliinii  olf  from  the  wharves  which 
is  to  briiijj  him  the  tidiiiffs  of  weal  or  woi>.  He 
stands  pale  and  trenililiiia:  p.acing  the  decks  with 
emoiinns  which  he  in  vain  endeavors  to  conceal.  A 
friend  in  the  Ixiat  greets  him  with  a  smile,  and  says, 
"  Captain,  your  family  are  all  well."  Or  i>crlia[)8 
he  says,  "  Captain,  I  have  heavy  news  for  you, 
your  wife  died  two  years  and  a  h.ilf  ago." 

"  -V  youn^  man  h-ft  this  i^land  l;L*t  summer,  leav- 
ing in  his  unlet  home  a  younu'  and  bi>aiitiful  wife, 
and  an  infant  child.  The  wife  and  child  are  now 
both  ui  the  grave.  But  the  husband  knows  not, 
and  probably  will  not  know  it  for  s>ime  months  lo 
come.  He  perhaps  falls  asleep  every  night  thinking 
of  the  loved  ones  lell  at  his  fire-side,  little  imagin- 
ing that  they  are  both  cold  in  death. 

On  a  bright  summer  afternoon,  the  telegraph  an- 
nounces that  a  t'ape  Horn  ship  hxs  ap|>eared  in  the 
horizon,  and  immediately  the  stars  and  striiics  of 


■  i;iir, 
•.ny 

•  ;r 


ion 
,ful 
■^^. 

iii»- 
blo  feu. 

And  who  mn  de«rribo  iho  feflingn  which  must 

'  'ho 

'lian 
11    yciir.       i  r  ,,<a 

herself  to  mi  -be 

-•-  ...  1...^.  ,„r 

in, 

she   is   liHiking   out   of  the   win. 
H-  street ;  she  si-es  a  m.tn  w  itii   In 
turn  the  corner,  and  a  little  Isiy  hoi'  I. 

Yes,  it  is  he.     And  her  liltle  son  .wn 

to  the  boat  and  found  his  father.     ( '  in- 

stead of  this,  she  set-s  two  nf  her  m  rn- 

<  to 
irt. 
iiia- 


l, 


,ll     illf  liimi. 


hand's  death.  .\nd  she  ; 
as  they  lell  her  that  Iv 
liecn  entombed  in  ihe  (;<< 

This  is  not  fiction.    Ti 
which  Ihe  imagination  creates.     'I'ib 
cnnliniied  <xH-urrenco — facts  which  a\i 
to  w  hich  no  pen  can  do  justice. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  •-}{>]'  returned  to  this  islind, 


r, 


ol 
•OS 


bringing  the  news 
tilled  with  oil,  th.at 
she  might  \w  •  . 
a  month.     Ti 

i,,..i  ...    ..,,.1  . 


sliip,  that  was  nearly 
!  wire  well,  and  that 
-t.ch 

\  .in- 

... in.  ......  .1  1.,  .>, ,   ,,irub- 

,ind  hope,  she  went  lo  greet  her 


At  length  the  sh  .r  anolior 

in  the  harbor,  and  i  y  went  to 

tho  ship  lo  escort  the  huaUind  to  the  wife  from 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  separated.  Soon  they 
Kidly  relumed  with  tho  tidings  tliat  her  hushauid 
had  Ix'cn  .siMzed  with  the  coast  fever,  np«)n  the 
island  of  Mac!                      '      '          '  ■•ut, 

on  his  return  I  lo 

his  ocean  bun.u.       >  ..iinjon 

the   weeping  widll^  in   their 

destined  hoiuc  of  U.-^-... . .-.^^. 


SONNET. 
BY    niK   HOS.    MRS.    NORTOX. 

O  FOR  llie  time — the  happy  sinless  lime — 

When  first  we  mummrwl  forth  our  infant  prayer. 
Listened    with    reverence    lo     the    church-bells' 
chime — 
Gaie<l  on  the  sky,  iuul  deemed  that  God  dwelt 
,1,..,.. ' 

No  mor  lod belts; 

U.A  :  .;r. 

s..  - 


R. 

I      1' 
!  Whru  V 
I  Was  in  ■ 


,.;  Itlls.) 

\  throne . 
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COPPER   MINKS   IN   AUSTRALIA — IDIOCY — LAWFUL   DUELLING. 


DISCOVERY   or   COPPER   MINES   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

After  the  gtc*l  depression  which  tlic  Austnlian 
rolonics  h»»e  suffered  of  lau-,  il  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  s  new  impulse  has  hiiii  (.''»''»  to  •!'«  «-•"«''- 
gies  of  the  colonists  around  Adelaide  by  the  dia- 
coTcry  of  rich  mines  of  copper.  The  discovery  of 
the  copiicr  ore  was  entirely  aceidenlal.  A  son  of 
Ca;  •  '■  -'t,  in  his  chance  ramhles,  had  picked 
U]  sli)[ie,  and  carri«l  it  home,  where  it 

cjn illention.     A  short  while  afterwards, 

Mr.  Uutton,  hiiviii};  gone  to  the  same  locsility  in 
search  of  some  stray  cattle,  was  atirdCt»;d  by  a 
greenish-looking  substance  imbedded  in  the  shaly 
rock,  which  there  rose  to  the  surface,  lie  carried 
home  a  specimen,  and,  showing  it  to  his  friend 
Hagot,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  an  ore  of  cop[)er  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  specimen  found  by  his  son. 
The  next  object  of  these  enterprising  gentlemen 
was  to  get  |>osscssion  of  the  land  enibraciiig  this 
hidden  treasure.  This  they  did  by  a  regular  pur- 
chase from  government  of  eighty  acres,  al  the  price 
of  one  [Kiund  .sterling  per  acre.  It  appears  that 
there  is  no  reserve  made  by  government  in  the  sale 
of  lands,  but  that  all  minerals,  and  everything  else, 
become  the  sole  property  of  the  purchaser.  As 
the  copp<'r  ore  in  this  locality  comes  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  the  working  of  such  a  mine  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  ;  and  some  Cornish  miners 
being  on  the  »\>ot,  oj>cralions  were  commenced  iin- 
mediat<dy,  and  in  due  time  a  quanlily  of  the  ore 
was  sent  to  Kngland.  It  w.as  found  that  the  ores 
consisted  of  a  carbonate  and  sulphurct  of  copper  ; 
and  80  rich  were  tliey,  that,  on  an  avenge,  they 
furnished  291  p«?r  cent,  of  pure  metal ;  and  the 
sale  of  the  ore  at  Liverpool  brought  an  average  of 
£H,  8s.  Id.  i)cr  ton — a  price  greatly  above  that 
of  any  Dritish  on-s,  or  even  of  those  of  South 
Aiwnca,  with  one  exception.  The  average  price 
of  British  and  Europiran  on*  is  from  X'5  to  X'O 
per  ton  ;  and  the  South  American  brings  from  XlO 
10  jC15,  the  richest  being  X"2!).  The  enterprising 
propnetors  of  the  Kapunda  mine,  ascertaining  that 
Bomj  adjoining  lands  oontaini'd  copper  also,  be- 
oams  purchasers  of  additional  gmund  ;  but  the 
valu  ■  of  the  mines  having  now  to  some  extent 
tranapired,  the  price  per  acre  was  raised  tenfold. 
Another  locality  containing  very  rich  ore  was  8<Mm 
after  discovered  in  the  Mount  Ijoftv  range  of  hills, 
about  ten  miles  from  Adelaide.  This,  called  the 
Munuiculi  copp<-r  mine,  has  b«'en  pun-based  by  a 
«)mp.any,  and  is  now  also  in  full  operation.  From 
the  nuniber  of  Iniffalnes  in  the  country,  the  fa'- 
of  carrying  the  ore  to  the  shipping  |>ort  is  \ 
great.  Improved  modes  of  ro.asting  the  ores,  ai.d 
thus  lessening  greatly  their  bulk,  arc  also  l)eing 
adopted.  The  whoh;  colony  is  in  activity,  and  the 
Imde.  if  pursued  with  mixli-rale  caution  and  pru- 
dence, is  hkely  to  l>e  of  ■  '  '  -iiiMirtance  to  the 
c<iminunity.      Not  only  h  market  (ii)en 

for  the  ' rn.M(,i>-    i,,'i  1  ,.       ,,  a  wide  field  in 

India,  <  ;arts  of  the  world. 

A  vn;  ^  i,i|  by  Mr.   F.   Dutton  on 

South  .\usirj|ia  and  lis  mines,*  alfords  an  interest- 
ing detail  of  this  recent  diw-nvrry.  as  well  as  the 
most  recent  notice  of  it  id  pnwpecls  of 

South  Australia.     The  ,  ;.ear  to  Ik-  grad- 

ually recovering  from  thr  l:i!c  .  IPitIs  of  over-im- 
IHirtation   and  exc»;«sivc  »i)oculation.      Cattle  and 

•Sonth  AiMtrahi  siul  il<  Minn.  With  «n  Iliilnriral 
8krlch  of  llw  t'<*l"'>^  iii»)<*r  it«  t4*Trrs1  B<linini«tmlimit, 
In  the  prnnd  '  .ri^'a  deparlara.     Bjr  Francis 

Oattoo.     Lou  li»tC. 


sheep  are  in  such  abundance,  that  the  principal 
consumpt  consists  in  melting  down  the  enn-iss. •«  in 
order  to  obtain  their  tallow.    The  ncwl\  I 

mines,  however,  promisM'  to  einpliiy  soiu' 
profitably  the  muscular  powers  of  the  butlaliH-s,  as 
well  as  to  furnish  steady  and  profitable  labor  to  a 
considerable   number   of    miners,    engineers,   and 
other  artisans  rei{uired  fur  uiiuing  o{>erations. 


IDIOCY. 

Ur.  Campiikli,,  in  a  communication  published  in 
the  Northern  Jounial  of  Medicine,  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Komtist,  that  an  unusual  num'ier 
of  idiots  and  deformed  ]H'rson8  are  to  be  found  nt 
Jena,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar.  This  fact 
is,  by  the  medical  men  of  the  place,  coupled  with 
the  ein-umstance  of  there  being  brewed  at  Lichten- 
hain,  a  neighboring  village,  a  very  strong  beer,  of 
pleasant  taste,  which  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Jena.  This  Iwer  is  very  intoxicat- 
ing, and  the  slate  of  intoxication  produced  by  il  is 
far  more  vioh'iit  than  that  brought  about  by  any 
other  beverage  in  common  use.  These  highly-in- 
toxicating (iiialities  of  the  Lichtenhain  Iwer  are 
ascribed  to  Mladonna,  which,  it  is  said,  the  brew- 
ers mix  with  the  bear.  Now,  no  day  pa-sses  with- 
out some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jena  returning 
home  in  the  evening  highly  intoxicated ;  and  the 
idiotic  and  deforme<l  children  arc  n^garded  as  the 
oflspnng  of  fathers  ad<licled  to  this  |)emicious  bev- 
erage.— This  is  a  curious  surmise,  and  one  which 
after-experience  is  most  likely  to  confirm  ;  for 
there  is  no  reason  why  mental  dcftirmity  should  not 
be  transmissible  a-s  well  as  physical  malfommtion — 
which,  unluckily,  is  but  loo  well-autheiitieated. 
And  should  it  be  confirmed,  what  a  fiarful  res(K)n- 
sibility  do  such  men  incur,  who,  through  vicious 
propensities,  not  only  destroy  their  own  constitu- 
tions, but  transmit  to  their  innix-ent  oflspring  an 
enfeebled  frame,  and  the  worst  of  all  maladies — a 
hopeless  imbecility  of  mind  I  Our  chief  distin- 
guishing characteristic  in  creation  is  MiNn,  the 
noblest  of  all  the  Cn-ator's  gifts  ;  and  no  offence 
can  be  more  ennnmms  than  the  debasement  of  that 
gift  by  voluntary  indulgence  in  gross  and  unsi-einly 
practices.  Most  i)Cople,  indeed  we  might  say  aH, 
make  a  great  profi-ssion  of  reganl  for  their  off- 
spring ;  but  we  <iu(tttion  that  sincerity  in  every 
case  where  there  exists  not  a  strict  attention  to 
such  habits  of  life  as  will,  to  the  Im-sI  of  human 
l^nri«lirl  M  s.  core  for  that  progeny  a  sound  and 
ition.  The  basis  of  a  sound  con- 
y  and  intellectually,  is  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  any  other  bequeatliment  a 
parent  can  make.  Without  the  one,  life  cannot  lie 
an  enjoyment  ;  without  the  other,  progress  is  ut- 
terly unattainable. 


LAWFUL    DUELLING. 

A  LKTTER  from  Munster,  Westphalia,  of  the  30th 
ult.,  publmhwl  in  the  Journal  des  Dcbau,  contains 
llic  folhiwing  : — 

••'I'l...  .i.v  i,..fi,T«.  Yesterday  we  were  witm""- 
of  an  ;.ectaele,  and  which  to  a  cerl 

gree  l         ,  '.  ns  to  the  middle  ages.     Th^^    ; 

taele  was  that  of  u  duel  under  the  ranction  of  jus- 
tice.— The  following  is  an  account  of  this  strange 
affair : — 

"  Two  young  officers,  the  Baron  de  Deukhaiis, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  lltb  Regiment  of  Hussars,  and 
M.  de  Uonnliart,  also  a  lieutenant  m  the  I3th  Infan- 
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try,  hod,  whilst  playin((  at  billiurds  in  a  rofltw 
liiiiisi'  ;it  Ml"-'-  •■  ^  ioleiit  «liM|>iiU!,  in  wliioh  M.  de 
I  '•  1 1  k  i  1  u  I ,  several  offenaive  uxpruuicin* 

tUW   .il'lK      Itl^     ----  -     ;    . 

"  Thoiie  words  having  Imon  uttered  in  a  public 
place,  and  bvluro  a  i^ent  nunil)er  nf  witncasea,  M. 
ill-  Hiinnhart  felt  liinisi'lf  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
in:tnilniK  |>ut)lie  nalistiiction,  and  tu  this  eirrt  cited 
M  de  Ueukhatia  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  uf 
honor  HJitHi);  at  Miinster.  It  is  known  that  fur  the 
hist  two  yours  tribunals  of  this  dem-ription  are  insti- 
tuted ill  all  the  divisions  uf  the  ['rusNiun  army. 

"  This  tribunal,  conforinuhly  tu  the  law,  used  all 
ils  elliirls  to  induce  the  oHendin^f  jiariy  tu  relnu-l  the 
oiKwisive  expressions,  and  not  biiiij;  ulile  to  sueee'-d, 
came  to  a  lieeision  that,  considering  the  wonis  in 
question  ailaeki'd  the  honor  of  M.  de  Honnhart,  the 
latter  could  no  lun(;er  continue  in  the  army  without 
havinir  obliiined  public  satisfaction  ;  and  eoiiaiderinj; 
that  M.  de  Deukhaus  obstinately  rel'usiil  to  (irant 
him  such  satisfaction,  llie  tribunal  authorized  a  duel 
bitweeii  the  two  parties,  according  to  the  military 
mil's. 

•'  I'he  duel  took  place  on  Monday,  June  29,  at 
thn'c  o"eloi-k  in  the  afterncHni,  in  a  plain  situate  to 
the  iiorlh  of  the  city  of  MunsU'r.  A  platform  wxs 
erectiil  ill  the  middle  of  the  plain,  on  which  was 
sealeil  the  tribunal,  the  judfjes  of  the  combat. 

"  Hefiire  the  tribune,  a  largo  space,  surrounded 
by  ropes  .«uin)urted  by  slaves,  was  reserved  for  tin- 
combalaiiLH.  .SoinL-  detachments  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  were  placed  round  the  enclosed  jfroiind  and 
tribuno  of  the  jndtres.  At  an  early  hour  an 
immense  crowd  filled  the  vast  plain,  in  order  to  wit- 
ness the  strange  contest  which  was  about  to  take 
place. 

"At  three  o'eloek  precisely  the  judges,  wearing 
their  uniforms,  took  their  places  in  the  tribune. 
They  again  allempted  to  eirert  a  reconciliation,  and 
this  attempt  also  failing,  authoriTed  the  combat  to 
take  place. 

"  It  was  agreed  upon  by  the  two  adversaries,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  tribunal,  that  the  combat  sliouhl 
take  place  with  cavalry  swonis,  and  bo  continued 
until  one  of  the  adversaries  became  hors  de  coitilxU, 
and  that  both  should  fight  with  their  heads  uncov- 
ered and  ill  iln-ir  shirt  sleeves. 

"  A  certain  number  of  sabres  were  then  brought 
forward,  and  the  two  adversaries,  after  liavini,' 
hound  ibeir  eyes,  took  by  chance  their  weiii 
Then  taking  oil"  the  haiulkerchiets  from  their 
as  well  as  their  coals  and  hats,  they  put  ihenis.  n.  .- 
ill  an  altiliide  of  defence,  and  at  a  signal  given  by 
the  president  uf  the  tribunal,  the  combat  began. 

"  .MM.  do  Deukhaus  and  de  Honnhart  fought 
with  the  greati'st  obstinacy.  The  latt<?r  succcs-h- 
ively  received  two  slight  wounds  in  the  ann,  but 
soon  afterwards  wuiinded  his  adversary  so  severely 
in  the  thigh,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  latter 
to  cnnlinue  the  cumhat. 

"  When  the  surgeons  had  dressi'dthc  wounds  of 
the  nfTieers,  the  president  of  the  tribunal  again 
attempted  to  reconcile  them ;  this  time  lie  was 
immediately  obeyed,  and  the  two  .idversaries 
embraced  each  other.  The  public,  which  hail 
throughout  the  combat  ob8er\ed  the  profoundest 
silence,  hailed  the  reconciliation  with  loud  and  con- 
tinued applause. — Two  coaches  took  away  the  late 
opponenls,  and  M  de  lionnhart  assisted  in  carrying 
M.  de  Deukhaus  to  his.  The  tribunal  then  scpa- 
nue<i,  and  the  crowd  quietly  dispersed. 


"  It  ia  the  Aim  tinu)  that  a  tnhuna]  of  bnnor  in 
l»ni--   '-.-     ■-.-■'  ...       ...    .      ,,^ 

pui.  .|,o 

triOlJ tii'^HLtmj       1.1111111.11111      ii>       .1      rt'lTUtl- 

ciliatioo." 
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THE    REFORMATION    IN   OERMA.NY. 

Till:  new  Refomiation  haa  en 
to«)  probable  at  first)  in  one  of  i 
o(  infidelity  that  are  the  en: 
and  inquiry.     I'nable  to  . 
tweeii  truth  and  error,  the  smj..<i  ,1 
tions  have  abjured  the  divinity  of  the  I 
with  the    corruiittuns    of   Home.     1 
injury  h:is  been  done  by  lhes«.  r.L^ll 
tuous  men  to  the  cause  of  scripinr  ,1 
movement    coininenced  by   Hon 
much  was  anticipated,  will  onh 
man  Protestanlijim  into  contempt,  ami 
the  hands  of  Koine.     The  fiilloiring  ,• 
from  the  Morning;  lliraUl.    Other  accuuuls  rv)Ct.ived 
entindv  confirm  its  aixiiracv  ; — 

'•  flcr/in,  July  a;.— VV, 
of  the  syniHl  of  the  com 
apostolical  faith,  which  li.is  m  .  u  le  n 
deniuhl ;  and  it  is  most  alllicting.  Sii 
was  the  denial  of  the  saving  truths  " 
manifested  at  this  meeting,  that  Dr.  .1. 
1,-iy  c(i.adjutur  wilhdn'w  in  di..L'iisi  1..  1 
U'rminated .  They  rcpn-se  1  r 
this  city,  and,  in  spite  ul 
exhortations  which  Christian  hue  iir. 
could  urge,  wen>  unable  to  pn'vent  th. 
nipudiatiiig  the  confession  of  the  lloh  Trii.iiy,  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  p<^r>iimnliiv  nf  the 
Holy  Chost.      Not  only  did   tin  ,  sj 

against  the  adoptiun  uf  the  three  .  ^^ 

but  treated  even  the  a(«>stles'  ii.m  Mir,,  M:iri,t_ 
The  timlhend  tii  the  Saviour  having  U'eonie  the 
subject  of  discussion,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pen  .1  ''■  -■[,, 
who   acted  as  president,  asked    wlnt  ,0 

pres<-nt  really  hidieved  th.at  Jesus  Ci:  y 

(i'ckI  ?     And  upon  one  of  the  Herlin  il  v- 

ing  that  he  believed  it,  and  wiis  as  U.:  . .  ,\ 

of  it  as  of  his  own  existence,  the  presideni  In-aled 
the  asservation  with  scorn  and  rnntempt.      .A ruin 
when   the  Herln  ■>„[ 

assembly  not  t..  ■,, 

•■'■  ••liii  from  :<■  ,1 

rveil  thai  11  ,• 

lieputii's  .•:. 
to  discouii!  , 

remark,  ;u:  ., 

them    in    behalf   of    the    :.  ||,. 

answered  that  he  saw  noil  .,, 

remark  ;  and  for  himsidf  v 
ions,  (symbolicism.)  and  si 
away  wuh  all  cntnls,  and  i 
as  the  nnlv  standard.  Dr 
enl.  n:  '  •  -  •         1  .■ 

oflh 

"•■al  .1  .   ,..,,,    ^-,„.,,  ,  I 

belief,  and  the  n  t." 

This  must  p.;: 
henceforth  can  only  n'sul 
infidelity.     It  will  tir\t  h 
was  not  written  ' 
out  aiithoritv  : 
fable,  and  ' 
country  In: 
(-•ermaji  spiiiiiiiiiun  — luii.ni':!': 


Tliovrlni^iit 


Ml ;  tiien  thai  11  i 
ibit   n]\   is-vi'IiT'i 
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FMUnf  Mr.  Walah'f  In 

1' 


!i»n&l  liitellipncer,  <Uim1 


Thk  Puria  NaUuii.li  •>(  ui<-  8th  holds  this  lan- 
guaf^e  :  "  How  do  you  understand  your  constitu- 
lioo .'  Is  it,  ur  nut,  b^utod  un  the  pnnci)ilf  ut°  tlie 
aovereignty  of  the  jicople  !  Is  the  king  anytlun^ 
elie  than  the  uroduci  of  our  election  f  May  hu 
not  be  caahiered  l.i\vfully  lo-inorrow,  if  to-morrow 
ho  should  violate  the  runditiona  imposed  on  him. 
Is  not  the  will  that  created  him,  and  which  can 
proclaim  his  ditJiiaiue  or  forfeiture,  always  above 
him  ?  We  do  not  refer  to  subversive  revolutions  ; 
we  keep  within  the  strict  right  and  scope  of  the 
charter.  ^Ve  pursue  the  regular  and  insuperable 
consequences  of  popular  siivereignty." 

Mr.  Cobden  has  been  for  several  days  the  lion 
of  Paris,     ffirsted,  the  cclehratcd  Danish  natural 

fihil>i>iin!i.r,  is  :ils<i   hen',  and  was  present  at  the 
a>  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which 

ht  _         iijj  member. 

The  Aiuuesty  of  the  new  po|)c,  in  the  Italian,  is 
a  beautiful  com|>osition  ;  his  allocution  to  the  Car- 
dinals a  masterpiece  of  I^tiiiity.  Our  Paris  Na- 
tional is  not  satislied  with  the  amnesty  because  it 
contains  the  word  pardon,  and  a  promise  of  future 
loyally  to  the  Holy  Sec  is  exacted. 

V  ''     .r  Lafayilt       '  ■f  George,  was 

el'  ihaiubcr  v,  y  virtue  of  his 

glu<."'.-   mo.      Six  nil......  ,>  ..i    the    Lafayette 

connections  have  now  Heats  in  the  chamlwr. 

If]  I'.iv  iii.iiiilm  ,,t'  -Ii.iii'  and  July  the  theatres  of 
P'  V  than  during  the  months 

of  I  Aimming  and  bathing  estab- 

li>!  "d  more  than  in  any  one  year  for  the 

t» '  '  ars  past. 

Mr.  LoujRy,  an  erudite  judge  of  Cherbourg, 
published  some  ycnrs  ago  a  tract  showing  that  the 
mstitutiun  of  the  jury — nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  present  day — subsisted  in  NUrmandy  for  a  cen- 
tury or  more  in  llie  middle  ages.  He  has  issued 
another  tract  on  Judinal  Proof  in  Normandy  at  the 
g3,„,.  .  ,.    •   -iiyjng  the  first. 

Meiievdie's  "  Studies  of  the  habits 
tjx'.  I"  "<"  'I"'  iniiii.Tnus  insects  or  crea- 

tun  >  i!  f  tables,"  deserve  to 

be  kiMiu  -  When  the  olive 

shall  lie  cultivated  in  our  country,  his  treatise  on 
the  insects  of  that  tree  will  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage. 

A  colossal  head  in  Pcntelic  mnrhl)*,  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Pans,  i«  :i  from  the  chisel 

of  Phidias,  and  to  li  '  from  the  ruins 

of  the  Panlienon  in  l'),'i,  aiKr  me  fatal  explosion 
of  that  year. 

!• "f  the  drought,  the  inhabitants  of 

ill'  ■  bi'eii  put  on  an  allowance  of 

till  ;.  r  i"r  il;iv  for  all  domestic  pur- 

P" 

I  Ml.,      ;     1.  ;ifal    missionary,  was 

tmugigird  into  ( '(K'liin  (.'lima  in  a  boat  with  a  false 
botl'itii.  Ill  wliirh  hr  lav  jtrrdu. 

I  nf  the  8th  in- 

•tai  I.'  on  the  ("ali- 

form ' '        '■  and  the 

w.i  (Toveni- 

IDeiitH  It)    r.iif  '.  I  . 

ambition,     h 

tab  caliinet,  I'  .i..,i.„  ,.!,.;  ;.„- 

lorn  Hudson  i- 

Tlie  !•  ;iriii  .'  .    itislalion   of  it"' 

Dr  tiim<ii.     He  has 

iwi'  M"n,   containing    ■■■ 


Psalms,  with  an  introdnctinn.     The  whole  work 

vi-ill  soon  I"   ■■      '     '      '  "f  the 

("•rmaii  pli  Hig 

dissi'iil  front  1(1-   i  tiii>u.i!i  rtiiiiiiiiuuiuirii   is  alwan 
lem|H'rately  expressed. 

llenoiston  de  Chatoaiineuf  lately  rc;ul  to  the 
.\c,adeniy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  a  memoir 
on  the  length  of  huireui  life  in  many  of  the  princi- 
pal States  of  KuroiK",  and  on  the  greater  or  less 
longevity  of  iheir  inhabitants ;  it  is  a  work  of  ex- 
tensive research  and  immeiitie  calculation.  He 
concludes  that  all  climates  arc  favorable  to  longevi- 
ty ;  that  in  Kuro|)e  woman  is  everywhere  longer 
lived  than  man,  and  that  the  human  career  may  bo 
estimated  at  ninety  years  as  the  extreme  ;  of  one 
thousand  individuals  fourteen  remain  to  that  i>eriod, 
from  the  age  of  thirty,  and  six  from  birth. 

There  is  a  remarkable  iribiite  to  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  times  in  the  following  conclusion 
of  the  address  of  .Marshal  Uug<'uud,  Ihike  of  Isly, 
to  his  constituents.  "  I  jirofess  to  love  and  to 
merit  popularity.  I  have  always  labored  for  the 
people  :  I  am  of  the  people,  the  son  of  my  own 
works  ;  I  cannot  entertain  aristocratic  ideas." 

In  a  recent  lawsuit,  Alexandre  Dumas  was  con- 
victed i<{  doiililc  vtn/e;  that  is,  of  having  sulci  twice 
over  the  same  literary  materials:  his  C/riiix.ia  Ilar- 
loirc,  a  Frt-nch  compression  and  recast  of  Uicliard- 
bon's  endless  work,  has  found  astonishing  success 
in  Kiiglaiid  as  well  as  France.  Clarissa  Harlowe, 
a  drama  in  three  acts,  founded  on  the  principal 
events  of  the  novel,  and  skilfullv  .  v. .,  i,.,|_  |,j,g 
been   welcomed   in  like  manner  ire  of 

the  Gymnase.     Mademoiselle  Kf  ;,i  new 

M.ademoisellc  Mars)  is  the  applauded  (;lanssa. 

Mchemet  Ali  lately  said  to  the   Drilish   Amln^- 
sador  at  Constantinople  that  he  was  quite  S' 
of  the  imiKjrlaiice  of  a  gooil  and  safe  eommuu). 
across  the   Isthmus  of  Suez,   but  would   give  ilio 
o|)eiiing  of  it  to  no  company  :  he  would  execute  it 
himself.     Mono|K>ly  of  pnifils  is  his  object. 

The  premature  unexiieeted  death  of  the  famous 
Daboo  Dwarkanautli  Tagore,  at  I>)ndon,  aHords 
topic  for  many  French  paragniphs.  The  Parisians 
saw  him  last  winter  evirr)'Hhere  seemingly  in  ro- 
bust health,  and  es|>ecially  devoted  to  the  ladies, 
whose  smiles  and  pressures  of  his  tawny  hand  ho 
re<iuited  with  (.'a-shmere  shawls  and  glittering  trin- 
kets. AVhen-  they  were  iiresent  all  serious  con- 
versation with  him  was  out  of  the  question.  Ta- 
gore was  not  a  prince,  as  he  was  commonly  dubbed, 
but  a  princely  merchant,  fond  of  the  appearances 
of  a  ma/fnifiro.  He  was  boni  in  the  caste  of  iho 
Krahiniiis,  of  parents  in  moderate  circumstann x. 
He  amassed  his  large  fortune  by  hard  «ork  :iiitl 
lucky  B[i<x;ulations  in  opium  and  indigo.  He  paid 
a   visit   to   Rome,  and,    in   his  interview  witli  the 

Iiojie,  inU'iid'  '1  'ti  tli-ftttir^,-  (in  deism  as  tauplit  '>>■ 
{ainoun  H'  tliverted  him  frm  i 

subject  by   ,  ,  •    concerning  his  

of  iniinificence.     He  was  zealously  devoted  to  Iho 
Kast  India  Company. 

The  will  of  liouis   Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  II'!- 

land,  who  died  lately  at  Fhircncc,  is  an  inten  -M" 

document.      It   implies   that   he   wiui   enoriintu.'-ly 

rich.      Ixiuis   Napoleon,   the  eX-prisoner  of  llani, 

'   '  |t  another  expedition  for  the 


the  Kiissians  by  i 
ltiM.lv.      A  letter 
'f  twenty  i' 
iay  their  ni: 
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are  found  incnnTeniRnt.   A  French  writer  dc!«-riS<-» 
Shaks|>eare  iin  a  linrlKiriaii  iiicriixtt'd  with  fii 
>>liaiiiil  and  Abd-cl-Kadur  seem   to  merit  the 
dci!cri|iti(in. 

'i'liu  n-puiit  and  curious  article  of  tlie  I<ondon 
Tiima  on  iho  marriage  of  the  Qucon  of  S  '  " 

like  a  b<mil>  in  llio  French  cjiliiiiet  and  ili 
ciroh's  of  I'uris.     In  no  insnance ,   hv 
Joumul   whatever,   h.\a  Iamus   Phi! 
rectly  and  peraoiially  arraigned  or  - 
ed.     Before  the?  aceussiini  of  the  whi^s  in  l^njjland 
the  Times  held  a  very  ditferent  strain   about  the 
SjianiMh  match,  and  |i:ild  profound   homii(;e  to  the 
wisdom  and  virtues  of  the  kinij  of  France.     The 
Journal   dea   I)<Shats  was  roused   to  an  immediate 
S'Mni-oiricial  reply,  in  which,  thou(;h    the   Drilish 
cahinet  be  (jem.nilly  exculpated,  Ixird  riarrmlon,  a 
niemher  of  it,  and  formerly  llrilish  ainb;Lssailor  al 
Madrid,  is  ikvumuI  of  havin);  written  or  prompted 
the  indecorous  and  spiteful  article. 

There  w:w  more  dilfusive  animation  and  interest 
in  the  recent  peneral  election  of-  Deputies  than  on 
any  former  occasion.  The  con.servatives  have  a 
majority  of  about  one  hundred  ;  but  the  ministry 
cannot  count  on  that  number  for  their  purposes 
duriii);  the  next  session.  The  Diipin  and  Dufaure 
frroups  will  be  disposed,  as  liorctoforc,  to  baffle  Mr. 
Ouizot.  The  new  mcml)crs  are  not  certain  ad- 
herents ;  they  may  throw  them.selves,  according  to 
emergencies,  into  the  diflerent  sections  of  the  cham- 
b<'r.  Not  one  half  of  the  so-called  consenatives 
elected,  new  or  old,  pleil"'  i  •!  ■  ■• -.dvcs  to  support 
Mr.  (luizot's  jHilicy,  or  his  doctrines  or 

atti-mpted  to  defend  his  ^  res. 

The  monument  of  Christopher  t'olumbus,  vihicli 
the  Sardinian  (rovemment  has  caus<Ml  to  be  executed 
in  marble,  for  the  city  of  Genoii,  is  completed,  and 
will  be  immediately  erected  on  the  Quay  de  Darse- 
na.  The  inauguration  will  take  place  in  Septem- 
ber next,  during  the  lime  that  the  meeting  of  natii- 
raliitts  is  beinij  held  in  tiiat  city.  The  king  and 
liie  royal  family  will  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

The  l.ate  experiments  made  .it  Berlin  of  casting 
iron  cannon  by  the  galvanic-elastic  jirocess  were  so 
successful  that  it  has  been  determined  to  apply  it  to 
all  the  guns  in  the  Prussian  fortres.ses.  A  sum  of 
lOO.OOO  thalers  (375,000fr.)  has  already  lieen  ap- 
propriated towards  the  execution  of  the  plan. 

CoNriDKNTiAi,  Communications. — In  an  action 

for  slaniler,  which  came  up  for  trial  at  the  as»iz<>s 

at  Norwich  (P'.ngland)  this  week,  before  Mr.  Uaron 

•on,  it  appeared  that  the  words  complained 

utten^d  by  the  defendant  in  private  familiar 

nation  with  a  friend  ;  and  the  learned  judge 

I  the  ease,  saying  that  .such  a    conversjition 

I  >  111'  treated  as  a  privilegi'd  communication  ; 

t  M.  iT  j  ■;  .i!is  were  to  he  .subject  to  actions  for 

word:*  s"  spoken,  all   intercourse   heiwecn    fiicnd.s 

would  be  at  an  end. — Alias. 

From  llii^  .<:inii?,  li.nrii  juiy  j'. 

Mr.  Guizot's  acts,  aims,  and  theories,  in  the 
Texas  affair,  form  a  prominent  topic  in  the  circu- 
lars of  the  French  opposition.  The  Journal  des 
Debats  styles  him  the  greatest  statesman  and  ora- 
tor of  the  pn>serit  times.  Surely,  the  8t.atesman- 
ship  may  be  cpiestioned  in  his  whole  foreign  policy. 
It  is  aflirmed  that  France  has  spent  within  the  ten 
vears  past,  a  million  and  half  of  francs  for  her 
legation  in  Mexico,  and  with  what  fruit  ?  The 
follies  of  Tahiti,  Marquesas,  Montevideo,  could 
scarcely  bo  exceeded.  Nothing  hut  disappoint- 
ment and  loss  will  come  of  the  struggle  to  cstab- 


!  li«h   French  suprcmnrT  in    thf-    I,rSnnnn      Finil 

'!•  of  all  <•"  ■•< 

■  M-'      It  1  .. 

j  Duke  ol    I 

I  flcxihlr  ri  1  1 


■Ts  arc   alioiit   •■  -lirrl  in  tho 

south  of  France — in  t 

for  tho  dilfusnin  of  tli'  .e 

tongue. 

A  recent  case  before  the  Irihonsi  of  coTiim<'re«j 
brought  out  the  circm  - 

martinc,  the  )>oet.  »<  i 

ol'/dur  Ak' 
right  or  p;  t 

after  his  <ir ,-,  ,i:.,    .,.■;  ,,:•  ! 

his  Confident lal  Mniwirt.     The  piircl' 
unable    to    fulfil    his    contract,  which  i 

proved  a  bargain.     The  poxlhumous  f 

Slarshal  Duke  of  Kclluno  (Victor)  ar.-  A. 

Some  extracts  thrown  into  the  journals  beget  the 
ex|«'Ctntion  of  an  interesting  book. 

We  have  a  French  translation  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
History  of  the  Nnvv  of  the  Inited  St,ite»,  in  two 
octavos,  !n   "  -<S.     In  tin  "       -v 

of  the  >4'  t  of  F'rani' 

sume,  Jews.  v.  '        '       n.       i  w  r'nninnn 

phrase  in  F.un'  '  rlnsf^s,  meaning 

the  lower,  hano,  ....„.,..,  ..;  application  in  tho 
American  Union  ;  at  least,  not  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  Stales. 

The  Kssay  on  the  Life  and  liSbors  of  the  late 
Uaron  de  G^rando,  by  his  niece,  will  interest 
many  philanthropists  and  students  of  philosophy 
on  your  side  of  the  .\tlantie.  There  is  no  French 
memory  of  my  personal  acquaintance  which  I 
venerate  so  much  as  that  of  the  Haron,  man  and 
author. 

The  announced  History  of  the  Clergy  of  p'rance, 

from  the  intriKluclion  of  Chrislianitv  - !•« 

Gauls  to  tho   present  time,  by  an  en 

lioUSqUel,    has     ^>     i'ln.rll    wil.-nlll.'  l 

has  given  us  a  i  ", 

entitled  "  Tin   i  '  le 

admirable  i  of  the  Silkworm." 

Dr.  Him  ..iiisiiion  in  the  house  of  com- 

mons, on  tho  l.'>tli  instant,  of  tl'-  ri 

in  (ircat  Britain,  went  to  the  V 
steamer  of  the  lUlh  ;  but  1 

dicating  it  to  you  and  \>'  *i 

duties  and  the  consequent  >  >\ 

in    most    instructive    msi: 

'I'l...    .,,,,.,„,„    .,..,i..,,l„.l     w  ;| 


:  modify.  This  year  the  convictions  in  the  courts 
for  tho  smuggling  have  been  fire  hnnHred  and 
thirty-eight   and  l>et'  's  than 

eight  hundred  and  »<'  alooe. 

Tlie  dcKlor  added  : 

"  The  ratio  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  was  even 
greater;  f        '   '  ''     ■      ■  •■  •  ->     .^ 

cent.,  in    '  i 

I    S.-..l|.,M.I        ■ 


any  : 
was  ' 


upon  the  puUhc  in  c»iiMHpienot-  ■ 
atioa  :  1,4T8  prisoners  had  to  he 
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at  a  cost  of  mnri'  ili-m   T^noo,  without  reference 
to  the  coat  of  pr.  uid  nthcr  incidental  ex- 

penses.    It    was  to   see   also   that   the 

pf  atcr  portion  of  the  parties  convicted  of  smug- 
glinjj  idhacco  were  Drilish  sailors." 

Nearly  twentv-two  million  pounds  were  fraudk- 
lenlly  intriKliiceil  every  year ;  in  Ijondon  alone 
there  are  not  fewer  than  a  hundrtul  and  thirty 
thousand  sho[>s  in  which  tobacco  is  sold.  The 
motiTe  for  contraband  operates  to  occasion  adulter- 
ation in  a  like  decree.  Dr.  Bowring  expatiated  on 
the  immorality,  crime,  and  misery,  as  a  c<msider- 
•lion  more  important,  even  for  the  government, 
than  any  tobacco  income.  He  adverted  also  to  the 
heivy  cost  of  the  coast-guanl,  amounting  to 
jffiOb.OOO  or  X700,000  per  annum,  much  of 
which  might  be  saved  if  the  duty  were  lowered 
and  the  inducement  to  smuggle  thereby  dimin- 
ished. It  seems  probable  that  the  duty  will  be 
considerably  lowered,  on  clear  calculations  of  fiscal 
gain. 


Sugar — Slavc-tradi!. — The  lords  have  lost  no 
time  on  the  sugar-duties  bill,  though  they  have  not 
neglected  to  discuss  it.  Indeed,  it  met  with  an 
unusual  discussion— one  on  the  first  reading,  meant 
to  be  a  substitute  for  the  usual  debate  on  the 
second  reading.  The  object  of  that  arrangement 
seems  to  have  been  to  accommodate  certain  peers 
bound  fir  the  moors.  It  came  out  that  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  arrange- 
ment ;  but  there  was  a  marked  desire  not  to  pre- 
vent a  \Vill)erforce  from  speaking  his  mind  on  such 
an  occasion  ;  and  so  there  was  a  second  discussion, 
on  the  second  reading.  The  opponents  of  the  bill 
came  out  strongly  on  the  anti-slavery  ground. 
Lord  Drougham  made  an  effective  speech  ;  Lord 
Stanley  showed  to  advantage  on  the  same  point ; 
but  both,  as  well  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman, 
made  unexpected  admis.si(ins  that  the  West  Indians 
had  been  hardly  treated.  ISishop  Wilberforec's 
*peech  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  second  dis- 
cussion :  it  was  forcible  and  close,  putting  the 
(.„ii.,.l  ,v..rv  arguments  at  once  in  the  soberest  and 
'  III.     The  bishop  will  be  a  powerful  de- 

i  ■•  up|H'r  house.     The  present  measure, 

however,  has  drifted  beyond  the  hound  of  his 
hercditiry  estate  in  the  question  ;  and  the  strength 
of  the  anti-slavery  position  is  made  by  the  chief 
wcaknen  of  the  scheme.  The  way  to  turn  that 
position  would  be,  for  ministers  themselves  to 
abandon  the  anti-slavery  ground  altogether.  At 
present  they  are  trying  to  reconcile  incompatibili- 
ties :  they  had  better  gel  out  of  the  dilemma  by 
withdrawing  their  cruisers,  and  absolutely  relin- 
quiahing  the  coercive  system  of  prevention. — 
S/xxiaior. 

Ftooorao. — ^The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  made 
a  speech,  short  and  unpretending  as  his  orations 
always  are,  which  is  an  event  :  be  avows  the  hope 
that  he  mav  live  to  see  flogging  in  the  army 
abolished.  He  relinquishes  the  notion  that  the 
nrteiifc  i«  ftli.*oliii,-lv  ncn-vs-iri-  its  abolition  merely 

■  ion   that  the  atK>- 
1  •!•«  a  vast  progress 

since  the  duke  maintained  the  very  opposite 
Opinions  before  the  commission  on  military  piinish- 
■MOta  in  1^3(1.  It  will  have  immense  effect  on 
what  may  lie  called  public  opinion  in  the  army  ;  s 
OMMt  important  consideration,  since  it  would  be 
VBij  moeh  more  difficult  to  abtdub  the  practice 


without  convincing  the  majority  of  well-informed 
and  intelligent  officers.  The  great  task  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  reform  now  is,  to  devise 
needful  substitutes  for  that  bad  coercion — means 
to  a  belter  composition  of  the  army,  and  an  im- 
proved system  of  rewards  and  '  ^  Time 
should  not  be  lost  from  the  r  ■  of  that 
auxiliary  to  simple  abolition. — Synuuvr. 

PoLANn. — Some  slight  progress  has  been  made 
towards  a  clearer  view  of  the  Polish  question. 
The  present  ministers  are  evidently  in  advance  of 
their  preilecessors  on  that  eround.  Lord  Beau- 
mont has  proved  a  total  infraction  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  which  declared  that  Cracow  should  be  an 
independent  city,  and  should  "  on  no  pretext  what- 
ever" be  entered  by  foreign  troops.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  admits  the  infraction,  but  maintains 
the  sufficiency  of  the  pretext.  Ixird  I>ansdowne 
plainly  entertains  doubts  whether  the  conduct  of 
.\ustha  and  Russia  has  not  been  as  base  as  rumor 
asserts  in  fomenting  rebellion  as  a  pretext  for  in- 
tervention. Acknowledging  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention, it  cannot  he  denied  that  we  have 
"  the  right"  to  interpose  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  treaty.  Perhaps  in  the  present  ease  all  prac- 
tical goo<l  would  be  attained  by  a  declaration  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Knglish  government : 
ministers  evidently  have  an  opinion  to  declare  ;  and 
it  woulil  be  most  heneficial  if  uttered  without  heat 
or  rancor,  without  reserve  or  qualification,  with 
calmness  but  with  unmistakeable  distinctness. 

Rkpeal. — There  seems  to  be  a  lull  in  the  re- 
peal agitation  :  Youns  Ireland  is  vanquished,  and 
IS  magnanimously  sulky  ;  Old  Ireland  reposes  on 
its  victory,  in  a  good  humor  with  all  the  world. 
Mr.  O'ConncIl  reciprocates  compliments  with  the 
Timrt,  and  finds  excellent  sense  in  the  suggestion 
of  that  journal  that  he  should  aid  the  whig  minis- 
ters to  carry  measures  for  the  praciical  benefit  of 
his  country.  Surely  it  is  a  millennium  ^  the 
Daniel  lying  down  with  the  Timt.%.  Furthermore, 
"  my  dear  Ray,"  has  been  fonnally  deputed  by  the 
Repeal  Association  to  communicate  some  informa- 
tion, "  of  course  in  his  private  capacity,"  to  the 
government  at  Dublin  Castle  ;  and  his  communica- 
tion has  met  with  a  degree  of  attention  which  Mr. 
Ray  "  in  his  private  capacity"  c<uild  scarcely  ex- 
pect. These  coquctlinits  between  the  oflicial  and 
the  repeal  governments  suggest  one  measure 
which  would  vastly  help  to  smooth  away  difficul- 
ties. When  the  whius  were  before  in  power, 
under  Karl  Grey's  premiership,  they  committed  a 
great  blunder  in  not  providing  for  Mr.  O't^onnell. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  n-alize  some  of  the 
advantages  of  such  a  step.  It  should  tio  done 
when  his  circumstances  are  not  nl  the  lowest — and 
the  rent  is  at  this  moment  reviving  again.  More- 
over, his  conscience  should  lie  eased,  and  his  good 
name  with  the  Irish  shielded  from  reproach,  by 
some  official  earnest  of  the  wish  to  do  Ireland  sub- 
stantial service  in  the  way  of  material  improve- 
ments. "  Testimonials"  and  such  acknowledg- 
ments of  past  services  are  in  vogue  just  now  ; 
O'f^nnell's  real  services  eminently  belong  to  the 
past.  If  it  is  thouirhl  that  he  has  outlived  the 
occasion  when  the  full  benefit  might  have  been  felt 
by  himself,  let  it  bo  put  in  such  a  shape  as  to 
benefit  his  children.  That  might  h<:  done  with- 
out implicating  anyliody  in  objectionable  reversioiv 
ary  gifts. — SptrlaJar. 


VARIETY. 


The  Pops. — h  is  dinicult  to  kcop  pace  with  the 
progress  ol"  tho  now  policy  in  Koniu.  Pins  ilm 
Ninth  18  saiil  to  liuve  declared  tliat  In  i  il..  ,  r'.ir  liis 
guide  the  New  Ti.'staincnl ;  and  tl  cdicy 

seuins  to  lie  animated  by  tho  hiuli'  i   that 

Toliinie.  Ho  has  not  only  releaxed  all  |iolttirn! 
priM)ner8  and  pardoned  refugees,  but  he  Ikik  fur- 
nished ilio  latter  with  public  money  to  return  home, 
anil  has  received  the  more  able  and  earnest  of  tho 
pardoned  ri\'  into  f,ivor^-examinin(z  their 

claims  and  ^  .  iipplaudin);  some,  and  even 

putting  Ilia  .>|ij>jii>.ii  m  the  substantial  form  of  a 
medal.  With  all  this,  thero  is  a  miMlcration,  an 
absence  of  o.iti'iitalious  display  in  tho  thorou);h 
overturniiijf  of  all  past  i>oUcy,that  helps  to  remove 
doubts  OS  to  the  reality  of  the  iHintilV's  liberal  in- 
tentions. Tho  extreme  popularity  that  ho  has 
attained,  on  tho  instant,  appears  to  have  provoked 
no  serious  counteraction  among  tho  conservative 
party  in  Unino,  which  might  have  licen  presumed 
to  be  at  onco  bi|roted  and  powerful.  There  is  a 
strong  sense  not  only  of  tho  ponlilTs  honesty  and 
benevolence  but  also  of  his  ability  and  courage.  It 
seems  that  if  any  party  entertains  a  secret  wish 
to  resist  him,  none  dans  do  so.  Unflinching 
courage  is  an  essential  quality  in  all  great  states- 
manship.— Spectator. 

Mkhkmkt  .\li  at  Constantinople. — The  Pa- 
»ha  of  l')j;ypt  arrived  at  Constantinople  on  tho  lUlh 
of  July,  and  has  been  received  with  the  liijfhfcst 
dislinction.     A  letter  from  ("onstantinople  sjiys  : — 

"  .MehcniL't  Ali  Pasha  arrived  here  at  noon  on 
tho  19th  July,  in  the  Sultan's  stcani-yachl  Fjsen 
DjcdiJ,  si'iit  to  Alexandria  expressly  to  bring  him 
np.  Without  deviating  from  the  etiquette  of  the 
Porte  as  regards  the  distinction  kept  up  between 
ill  a   and   his  most   favon'il   subjecLs,  the 

1'  lile  honors  have  marked  the  reception 

ol  111.  .  !>■  my  of  Kgypt.  He  was  scarcely  arriv- 
ed in  the  Konack  assiunod  for  his  residence  when 
he  \va.s  called  to  the  imiwrial  palace.  The  sultan 
rei-iMved  hiin  standing  in  tho  middle  of  his  grand 
hall  of  audience,  and,  taking  him  by  tho  hand, 
ooniiucted  him  to  an  ann-chair  placed  purposely 
for  him  near  the  s»!at  of  his  hichness,  after  which 
they  had  a  conference,  which  lasted  for  about  an 
hour.  On  his  return  home  tho  viceroy  was  visited 
by  all  the  high  Ottoman  ministers,  except  the 
grand  vizier,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  olTicial  rank, 
must  first  receivu  at  the  Sublimo  Porte  Mehemet 
All's  own  visit." 

RiZA  Pasua,  tho  celebrated  liberal  politician  of 
the  Porte,  lia.s  again  licen  restored  to  ofTice,  and 
nominated  minister  of  commerce.  As  his  appoint- 
ment wa.s  simultaneous  with  the  arrival  of  Mehemet 
.\li  at  Constantinople,  it  is  conjectured  tho  two 
events  may  in  soiiio  way  be  connected  with  each 
Other. 

LiTEUART  Intei.moknck. — Washington  In-ing. 
who  will  soon  return  home,  will  immeiliately  put 
to  pn>i<a  his  History  of  Mohammed,  the  materials 
of  which  he  liw  collected  during  his  residence  in 
Spain,  from  the  Moorish  manu.ocripts  and  legends. 
I'rescott  has  ready  his  Conmiest  of  Peru,  which 
will  be  followed  by  a  life  of  Philip  the  Second. — 
Mr.  Ham-roll  has  complete<l  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  History  of  the  United  Stales,  which  will  soon 
appear.  Jarod  Sparks  is  encaged  in  writing  a 
History  of  the  American  RcTolution.  The  Hon. 
John  P.  Kennedy  is  engaged  upoa  k  Life  of  Wirt. 
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VARIETY. 


The  drr 
late  Mr.  1 ! 


-  I     •  .1 I     .1-    -    -If    ...  .-.    '*-ii% 

.IS 

;i-e«  ob- 
iiiav  be 
mentioned.     .\n  octagon  color-stone  .1- 

lers,  Ix-longing  to  James  Harry,  R..\.,  in 

the  pos.session  of  Hoppner,  and  boii^la  by  Mr. 
Haydon  for  35/.  sold  for  I/.  135.  Tlu'  '■<>a(  worn 
by  Karl  Clrey  at  the  ri'fonii  banquet,  ■■•  .  <l 

to  tlii^  docea.s<'d  at  his  rvqnest,  was  "  i  it 

only  7j.   In'ing  ofTered  for  it,  th'-    r.'  ,,  ih- 

ilnw  it.     A.  small  drawing  of  11    ,  \   '.  .  •..  by 

Wilkie,  sold  for   17.».     A   p'rir         i    M      llime, 

M.  P.,  which  tho  aiicliom  ■  i        '    ■  I  1  ke- 

ncss,  but  which  tlie  honoraliK  lu!  ::i:'  i  h.ul  fiji. di- 
aled, sold  for  W.  Portrait  of  the  iJuke  of  Kich- 
niond,  in  chalk,  10>.  During  the  sale,  a  note  from 
some  person  was  handed  in,  iorbiddiiig  the  auction- 
eer to  sell  the  picture  of  "  .-Vlfred  and  the  fint 
liritish  Jury:"  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  tha 
warning ;  the  painting  was  put  np,  and  knocked 
down  at  200/.  It  is  supposed  that  the  aucliooMT 
was  commissioned  to  buy  the  picture  at  that  nun 
for  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  AugsMire   (•azettr  confirms  the  rtatrtttmt 

of  the  Rhrniah  ()hsrrrrr,  that  a  pn-al  •  la 

Ix'cn   fonned  which  will   undiTtake  tii  %•- 

ellers  in  all  directions,  anil  1"  le 

of  p,aying  the  exin-nses  of  '  'V 

giving   them   cou[«)ns  on    im  :r  h 

will  be  reoeived  in  payment  throi  y 

by  tho  hotels  with  which  ''■■  e 

arrangements.     This  conij  i 

lAindon.     It  has  already  in  s 
on  tho  route  fn>m  Ostend  In 
to  despatch,  a  short  time  hi 
hundred  travellers,  who  will  pi." 

to  Cohigne  by  the  railroads,  aihi  

Rhino  for  Trieste,  and  thence  soil  for  .\kxaiidna. 

Java  .\MrsEMENTS. — The  hog  and  goat  fight  was 
vastly  amusing.  A  wild  hog  and  beauiiful  goal 
were  turntnl  into  a  small  .in  na.  a  sKkiI  bein|; 
allowed  the  goat  to  leap  on  v.     ,\i  firrt 

ho  was  very  cautious,  and,  vi  opportunity, 

jum|>ed  down  and  butted  the  hog  uhrnever  be 
turned  his  tmck.  His  escapes  snd  fr  -ht.^  were 
comicjil  in  Ihe  extreme  ;  but  in  a  »  ie 

had  the  better,  and  at  length  1'  n 

place  to  place,  till  ho  fell  quite  e\  i  m.i  \.iii- 

quished. 

Jv;,..j.    .-., II. ,....,. I    ..    I.,..l.,  .,,^^ — tiir.  .'    \\;\,\   hntrs, 

six  (i  .;'-it.       I  ii'-   line's  wrro 

toni  :     ,  I  •  ii.   same  state'; 

but  th<  ^  .ine  Metre*. 

Never  u  :i  hog  or  dog 

were  Ihe  same  tu  hiiu,  and  all  moat  studioady 
avoided  him. 

Tl  '  little  spot*. 

Thr  ..->y  conqaeet. 
— Adai/vn  s  inawn  t,<iurs. 
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NSW   BOOKS   AND   SE-FRINT8. 


We  Hrn1iT<{nnd  thnt  nn  rrpfdition  which  prom- 
'th  to  science  and 
■  •X  out  for  the  pur- 
UiL'  most  important  un- 
Vmcrica.     ft  i»  to  be 
'1   i/.ir<l  Kanela(;h.     Several 
in  h:ivi'  alreaily  volunlwrcd 
' ■"■ ;    and  the  ..-i-— ■'-•■■•• 
lid,  will  S.l: 
:.-!  shall  bo  c ..- 


iaes  I! 

oomiJi 

pose  ot   w- 

ciplored   ! 

under  thr 

noblemen   . 

to  accum|i.>u.    . 

and  Dcientific   l> 

the  necessary  a: 

"JUnia. 

Br  ~  ' 

Btani. 

to  till , 


-' ■".■  return  of  the  cost  of  postajfo- 

iVom  the  beginning  of  18-11 

.     .  I -.1,  it  appears  that  the  cost  per 

niillinn  of  tlie  envelojies,  ujjon  the  avcnitfc  of  the 
period,  was  35'J/.  (U.  lid.  ;  and  371/.  45.  id.  per 
million  w:is  repaid  by  tho  consumer.  'J'he  profit 
per  million  upon  the  whole  numlier  issued  was  11/. 
17>.  3d.  ;  the  profit  |ier  million  at  tlic  present  time 
is  21/.  I6s.  Id.  The  postage-labels  cost  per  mil- 
lion 79/.  Oj.  7(/.,  no  part  of  which  is  repaid  by  the 
consumers  :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  charge  on  tlio  collection 
of  the  tax. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  RE-PRINTS. 

Lidddl  4'   Scoll'i  Greek-English  Lexicon.      New 
York.     Harper  &.  Urothera. 

"  V.'  h  able  to  put  forth  this  Ix!xi- 

con,'  1  editors,  at  the  licginning  of 

their  pri';  .-r.  w  ,  t-m  imagine  the  plea.sant  sigh 
of  satisfuetiim  with  wliirh  lliis  pilhy  sentence?  was 
written  ;  and  doublhjs  some  such  gentle  susnira- 
tion  csraped  from  I'rofe.nsor  Drisler  ah  he  laid  down 
the  last  ron»e  (if  Ilic  \tn,ri,iTi  .dition.  Well  in- 
deed may  all  ilie  p:!-  :ied  in  this  noble 
work  be  salisficd,  nni  i  luise  their  lalior  is 
done,  but  liecause  it  is  no  well  done  ;  and  the  whole 
ffcnciatinn  of  Greek  students  in  this  counlry,  pro- 
feaeore,  teachers,  pupils  and  all,  owe  them  ihanks 
and  praise  fur  their  learning,  industry  and  persever- 
ance. 

In  our  school-boT  days  tho  highest  resource  in 
lexii'i  '  ^Iirevelius'  lexicon,  and  well  do 

we  I'  I   doleful   hour  nprnl  over  its 

dull  |i.i;;t :-  1,1  iiiiuurij.'  iiut  crabl)ed  explanations  giv- 
en in  ha<l  Latin,  almost  as  unintelligible  as  the 
Greek  ilstdf.  The  first  relief  i"  '""1.  .1  »cho(d- 
boys,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  was  .    I'iek- 

ering's  lexicon,  and  a  wretched  ■       ,  i  called 

Grove's.  Then  followed  Uonnegan,  whose  advent 
was  hailrd  ni  the  dawning  of  a  new  era,  and  who, 
inn;  ttidinous  inaccuracies  and  dcf(H;ts, 

has  k  'I  until  this  time.     Hut  DonneganV 

dayuiuvir;  the  lexicon  of  Liddell  and  S 
destined  not  only  to  sweep  all  eomp<Mitor- 
but  :i'  ■       ■    •  .,  ,11  pjjp,.,  ^ 

ia  til  I  come.     .\  it 

V-...  .-1.,    1-    .  ,,.,j 

r- 

i  ..    ,. , ...     !'.....    il.....  .  ..    .»...iiij 

labon,  fur  the  use  and  comfort  of  Aroctican  stu- 
dents. 

Meaafs.  :it 

work  whi  ly 

spirit  of  l>  ■•(  ilii'ir 

own  ;   (">    ■  'Um   the 


luiiT  rcM 
value,  asj- 


us,  within  the  compass  of  a  newspaper  article,  to 
notice  all  the  merits  of  the  English  or  American 
editors  of  the  lexicon  ;  suflice  it  to  say  that  tho 
fruit  of  1  ^  ia  before  us  in  a  sj)ecimcn  of 

Greek  I  ■  .so  far  superior  to  any  that  haa 

yet  ap|H  irni  m  ilie  language  that  roniparison 
would  Ix'  ridieulous.  Moreover  the  getting  up  of 
*'">  book  is  splendid  ;  tyjw,  pajwr  and  binding  are 
:  of  the  finest.  Our  only  marvel  is  that  1700 
_'i'S  of  a  (ireek  lexicon,  thus  done  up,  can  bo 
olli-red  for  five  dollars — a  price  which  nothing 
could  justify  but  the  prospect — a  sure  one  for  the 
publishers — of  an  extraordinary  and  long  continued 
demand  for  the  work. —  Com.  Advertiser. 

The  Edopies  and  Georgics  of  Virgil,  with  Eng- 
lish Notes.  ])y  CiiAHi.Es  Anthon,  LL.  D. 
New  York.     Harper  &  Hrotliers. 

This  is  another  of  Dr.  Anthon's  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  classical  learning.  He 
has  given  these  beautiful  poems  of  Virgil  in  a  form, 
and  with  aids,  that  cannot  fail  to  make  their  peru- 
sal not  only  advantageous  in  the  acquirement  of 
Latin,  but  delightful  in  the  highest  degree  to  every 
person  of  taste.  Tho  explanatory  notes  are  very 
copious,  and  remove  every  difliciilty  from  the  path 
of  the  student.  The  metrical  index  is  especially 
adapted  to  lead  to  a  thorough  appreciation  of  these 
creations  of  genius.  The  celebrity  of  Dr.  Anthon, 
together  with  the  unequalled  excellence  of  the 
work,  will  no  doubt  introduce  it  into  all  the  classi- 
cal schools  of  tho  country. —  Com.  Advertiser. 

The  Pictorial  JFistury  of  Emjland ;  being  a  His- 
tory of  the  People  as  well  as  a  History  of  tho 
Kingdom,  down  to  the  Hcign  of  (Jeorgc  HL 
To  lie  completed  in  about  forty  numbers.  Har- 
per &  IJrolhers. 

The  first  numbers  of  this  beautiful  work  which 
has  been  favorably  known  among  iis  in  the  Knglish 
edition,  have  been  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Harper  in 
a  style  which  will  commend  it  to  general  circula- 
tion. It  is  profusely  illuBtraled  with  engravings  on 
wood  of  monumental  records)  ;  coins  ;  civil  and 
military  costumes ;  domestic  buildings,  funiituro 
and  ornaments ;  cathedrals  and  other  great  works 
of  architecture  ;  sports  and  other  illustrations  of 
manners  ;  mechanical  inventions  ;  portraits  of  emi- 
nent i)er8onR ;  and  n-markable  historical  scenes. 
The  work  is  intended  for  popular  perusal,  and  aims 
to  exhibit  the  "  History  of  ('omnion  Life,"  as  the 
essential  elenjent  of  "  the  History  of  f'ivilization," 
a  history  much  more  difllcult  to  trace  than  to  dc- 
scrilic  the  march  of  the  conqueror,  or  speculate  up- 
on fill'  intrigues  of  the  statesman.  Its  pages  are 
imliered  with  iinnece8."ary  reference,  but  it 
■  no  important  8<iurce  of  information  which 
ilie  nature  of  its  design  may  make  it  pro]>er  to  con- 
sult. 

H.aving  lieen  for  some  years  familiar  with  tho 
work,  we  can  speak  confiilcntly  of  its  nicritt. — 
Protestant  Churchman. 

A  Text  linok  of  Chemistry,  for  the  nsfl  of  schools 
and  colleges.  Hy  John  William  Drapkk,  M. 
J).  With  neariy  300  illustnitions.  Harper  Si 
Hrotliers. 

Qurslinr,^  „ti  T  Corinthians.  Hy  Aliiert  Ba«nb». 
For  I  s  and  Sunday  Schools.     Har- 

per A 

The  Amrriran  Cruiser.  A  Tale  of  the  Last  War. 
Waite,  Peirce  Si  Co.    Boston. 
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